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From  Ihe  Wcslmlnaler  Review. 

I.  A  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History  of  In- 
sects ;  being  a  new  and  greatly  improved  edition 
of  the  ^^  Grammar  of  Entomology, ^^  By  Ed- 
ward Newman,  F.  L.  S.,  Z.  §.,  &c.  Lon- 
don :  John  Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row. 

8.  Popular  British  Entomology;  containing  afa- 
mih'ir  and  teclmical  description  of  the  Inserts 
most  common  to  the  various  localities  of  the 
British  Isles,  By  Maria  E.  Catlow.  London  : 
Reeve,  Benham  and  Reeve,  King  William 
Street,  Strand.    1848. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact,  that  the  attention 
of  observant  minds  has  ever  been  more  or  less  at- 
tracted to  the  wonders  of  the  insect  world  from  a 
Tery  remote  period.  We  meet  with  numerous 
references  to  insects  in  the  most  ancient  records 
which  have  been  preserved  to  us ;  and  in  the  old- 
est of  these  the  industry  and  foresight  of  certain 
insects,  and  the  ravages  of  others,  are  specially 
brought  under  our  notice.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to. 
account  for  this.  The  splendid  hues  of  many  in- 
sects, the  remarkable  forms  of  others,  and  the  cu- 
rious habits  of  all,  are  well  calculated  to  excite 
the  admiration  even  of  those  who  know  nothing 
of  them  scientifically  ;  while  the  extensive  injuries 
committed  by  associated  bands  of  creatures,  indi- 
vidually so  insignificant,  could  scarcely  fail  to  con- 
fer importance  upon  an  enemy,  against  whose  in- 
vasions the  suflferers  must  have  felt  themselves  to 
be  altogether  powerless. 

The  scientific  study  of  insects  may  be  traced 
back  to  a  much  earlier  period  on  the  continent 
than  in  our  own  country ;  but  we  very  much 
doubt  whether,  even  there,  the  same  class  of  indi- 
viduals were  ever  so  devoted  to  the  pursuit  as,  to 
their  honor,  they  have  long  been  among  ourselves. 
Crabbe's  *'  friend,  the  weaver,"  was  no  imaginary 
personage  ;  nor  is  the  poet's  description  of  his  he- 
roes ardent  pursuit  of  this  **  untaxed  and  undis- 
puted game,''  by  any  means  a  mere  creation  of 
the  fancy.  The  Spitalfields  weavers  and  the 
Sheffield  cutlers  have  long  been  noted  for  their 
enthusiasm  in  search  of 

Bright  troops  of  virgin  moths  and  fresh-born  but- 
terflies. 

But  their  purpose  in  collecting  these  beautiful 
creatures,  with  a  few  honorable  exceptions,  seems 
to  have  been  limited  to  the  formation  of  pretty 
pictures  by  the  arrangement  of  the  gayly  colored 
insects,  according  to  the  caprice  or  the  taste  of 
their  captors. 

The  publication  of  Kirby  and  Spencers  invalu- 
able **  Introduction  to  Entomology"  gave  a  new  di- 
rection to  the  stndy  of  insects,  and  taught  their  col- 
lectors that  there  was  a  far  higher  purpose  to  be  at- 
tained than  the  mere  admiration  of  elegant  forms  and 
gay  colors.    It  showed  beyond  dispute  that  the  ex- 
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ternal  forms  of  these  creatures  are  the  least  curious 
and  least  instructive  sources  of  interest  attaching  to 
them ;  and  the  popular  style  of  the  work  at  once 
secured  for  it  an  elevated  rank  in  scientific  litera- 
ture, which,  notwithstanding  sundry  unavoidable 
minor  errors  of  detail,  it  will  ever  retain.  In  con- 
sequence of  the  acknowledged  merit  of  this  work, 
we  shall  not  hesitate  to  borrow  from  its  valuable 
pages  such  illustrative  passages  as  may  tend  to 
further  the  object  we  have  in  view — the  vindica- 
tion of  the  study  of  insects  from  the  charge  of  be- 
ing either  a  frivolous  or  an  unprofitable  mode  of 
occupying  time. 

But  although  this  admirable  work  did  much  to- 
wards diflfusing  a  taste  for  the  study  of  insect  life, 
and  consequently  tended  greatly  to  dispel  rouoh 
of  the  ignorance  which  had  previously  prevailed 
relative  to  numerous  obscure  points  of  insect  econ- 
omy, yet  even  at  the  present  day  it  is  by  no  means 
unusual  to  meet  with  persons,  tolerably  well  in- 
formed upon  other  points,  who  would  see  nothing 
suspicious  in  the  famous  Virgilian  recipe  for  the 
production  at  will  of  a  swarm  of  bees  from  the 
carcass  of  a  purposely  slaughtered  ox,  or  in 
Kircher's  directions  for  breeding  serpents;  who 
can  believe,  with  Hamlet,  that  ^^  the  sun  breeds 
maggots  in  a  dead  dog ;"  that  a  horse-hair  will 
turn  to  an  eel ;  and  that  Aphides  are  the  effect, 
and  not  the  causCf  of  honey-dew. 

The  size  and  price  of  Kirby  and  Spence's  vol- 
umes unfortunately  placed  them  beyond  the  reach 
of  general  readers  ;  they  consequently  remained 
sealed  books  to  precisely  that  class  who  would  the 
most  gladly  have  availed  themselves  of  the  valua- 
ble information  contained  in  them.  No  eflfbrt  to 
remedy  this,  at  least  none  that  we  are  aware  of, 
was  made  befbre  the  appearance  of  the  three  vol- 
umes on  insects  in  Charles. Knight's  **  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge,"  which  were  precisely 
the  description  of  books  to  rivet  the  attention  of 
the  reader,  and  to  lead  him  on  to  examine  for 
himself.  In  these  volumes,  the  substance  of  Kir- 
by and  Spcnce's  "  Introduction,"  and  of  other 
generally  inaccessible  works,  in  most  cases  given 
in  the  very  words  of  the  authorities,  is  combined 
with  much  original  matter  from  the  pen  of  Pro- 
fessor Rennie,  the  compiler  of  the  work.  The 
three  volumes  are,  moreover,  profusely  illustrated 
with  wood-cuts,  and  their  low  price  places  them 
within  the  reach  of  all ;  though  not  free  from  er- 
ror, they  are  admirably  calculated  to  awaken  and 
diffuse  a  taste  for  the  observation  of  insects  and 
their  habits. 

The  best  popular  guide  to  the  scientific  study 
of  Entomology  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  is  Mr. 
Newman's  **  Familiar  Introduction  to  the  History 
of  Insects."     Being  himself  practically  well  ac* 
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qoainted  with  the  subject,  and  knowing  from 
experience  precisely  the  s<}rt  of  aid  required  by  be- 
ginners, the  author  has  made  it  his  aim  through- 
out the  volume  to  give  the  best  kind  of  infor- 
mation in  the  plainest  language ;  and  in  this 
endeavor  he  has  been  eminently  successful.  The 
volume  is  divided  into  four  books.  The  first  of 
these — **  The  History  of  Insects" — contains  a  se- 
ries of  histories  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
species,  copied  for  the  most  part  from  the  works 
of  original  observers,  the  authority  for  each  being 
scrupulously  given.  Having  by  this  means  ex- 
hibited the  kind  of  material  the  young  entomolo- 
gist has  to  work  upon,  the  author,  in  the  second 
book,  proceeds  to  give  lucid  directions  for  the 
•*  Collection  and  Preservation  of  Insects,"  with 
the  mode  of  investigating  them.  In  the  third 
book  he  treats  of  the  "  Physiology  or  Anatomy 
of  Insects  ;"  and  in  the  fourth,  of  their  *'  Classi- 
fication." The  whole  is  illustrated  by  numerous 
beautiful  wood-cuts,  with  two  exceptions  drawn 
upon  the  blocks  by  the  author  himself ;  and  the 
character  of  the  book  is  well  expressed  by  the 
words  of  the  preface,  where  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  a 
simple  introduction,  a  kind  of '  reading-made-easy,* 
to  the  youthful  butterfly-hunter ;"  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  sort  of  work  required  by  those  interest-, 
ing  members  of  the  community. 

But  this  excellent  work  is  only  introductory ; 
and  consequently  contains  no  specific  descriptions 
or  characters  beyond  those  of  the  classes  and 
orders ;  these  could  not  have  been  added  without 
defeating  the  author^s  object,  by  increasing  the 
bulk  and  enhancing  the  price  of  his  book,  with 
but  little  adequate  advantage  to  the  purchaser. 
Other  books  are  thus  necessary  to  those  whom 
Mr.  Newman  has  assisted  over  the  threshold  of 
the  science.  The  embarrassment  consequent  on 
the  very  abundance  of  the  materials  for  study 
offered  by  this  science,  must  obviously  render  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  accurate  figures  of  insects 
an  advantage  of  primary  importance  to  the  young 
entomologist.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  extent 
of  the  subject  has  precluded  the  possibility  of  giv- 
ing more  than  a  selection  of  the  most  typical  forms 
in  any  general  work,  even  when  confined  to  British 
insects ;  and  the  necessarily  high  price  of  standard 
illustrated  books  on  entomology  confines  the  pos- 
session of  such  publications  to  the  wealthy.  For 
example,  even  such  admirable  works  as  those  of 
Stephens  and  Curtis,  in  which  are  given  descrip- 
tions of  all  known  British  insects,  although  the 
illustrations  are  confined  to  a  figure  of  one  species 
in  each  genus,  so  extensive  is  the  subject  that  they 
are  both  very  Tolumioous  and  very  expensive. 
Several  volumes  of  Jardine*s  "  Naturalist^s  Li- 
brary," published  at  a  moderate  price,  are  devoted 
to  insects,  and  contain  beautiful  figures  and  good 
descriptions  of  a  goodly  number  of  British  insects, 
and  consequently  did  much  towards  supplying  the 
want ;  and  Miss  Catlow's  pretty  little  volume, 
Just  published  by  the  Messrs.  Reeve,  will  be  found 
an  excellent  acmmpaniineiit  to  Mr.  Ne\vni:inV 
**  lutruductlou ;"  iu  fact  wo  know  of  no  muru 


acceptable  present  to  the  yonng  student  of  ento- 
mology than  these  two  books.  Miss  Catlow'a 
**  Popular  British  Entomology"  contains  an  intro- 
ductory chapter  or  two  upon  classification  ;  these 
are  followed  by  brief  generic  and  specific  descrip- 
tions in  English  of  above  two  hundred  of  the 
commoner  British  species,  together  with  accurate 
figures  of  about  seventy  of  those  described.  The 
work  is  beautifully  printed,  and  the  figures  for  the 
most  part  nicely  colored  ;  and  will  be  quite  a 
treasure  to  any  one  just  commencing  the  study  of 
a  fascinating  science. 

The  publishers  of  Miss  Cat1ow*s  little  book 
have  in  preparation  a  charming  popular  work  on 
entomology,  to  be  called  "  Episodes  of  Insect 
Life."  We  have  been  favored  with  a  sight  of 
the  proof  sheets,  and  must  say  that  the  book  is 
admirably  adapted  to  induce  the  reader  to  dip 
below  the  surface,  and  to  make  himself  further 
acquainted  with  more  of  the  sober  realities  of 
insect  life,  which,  we  can  assure  him,  he  will  find 
fully  as  interesting  as  those  so  temptingly  shown 
up  in  these  delightful  episodes.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  are  exceedingly  droll ;  insects  being 
made  to  figure  in  them  in  all  sorts  of  funny  char- 
acters, and  the  humor  displayed  in  the  descriptions 
is  quite  on  a  par  with  that  of  the  illustrations, 
which  we  must  not  omit  to  say  are  exquisitely 
drawn  on  stone  in  the  German  style. 

But  from  this  digression  on  books  we  most 
return  to  insects. 

In  their  "  Introductory  Letter,"  Kirby  and 
Spence  set  forth  the  claims  of  their  science  to  a 
consideration  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  those  of  the 
other  branches  of  Natural  History.  They  show 
the  sources  of  pleasure  opened  to  the  entomologist 
from  the  inexhaustible  nature  of  the  subject,  ths 
infinite  variety  and  beauty  of  insects,  their  curious 
habits,  the  instruments  of  attack  and  defence  with 
which  they  are  provided  for  their  own  protection, 
as  well  as  those  expressly  intended  for  the  con- 
struction of  habitations  for  their  progeny  ;  and, 
above  all,  the  reli{;iou8  instruction  to  he  drawn 
from  an  acquaintance  with  these  wonderful  little 
creatures.  Fmm  this  letter  we  make  an  interest- 
ing extract,  showing  that  in  most  of  his  boasted 
inventions  man  has  long  been  anticipated  by  the 
insect  race. 

The  lord  of  the  creation  plumes  himself  upon  hta 
powers  of  invention,  and  is  proud  to  enumerate  the 
various  useful  arts  and  machines  to  which  I  hey 
have  given  birth,  not  aware  that  **  He  who  tenches 
man  knowledge",  has  instructed  these  despised 
insects  to  anticipate  him  in  many  of  them.  The 
builders  of  Babel  doubtless  thought  their  inventi«)D 
of  turning  earth  into  artificial  stone  a  very  happy 
discovery :  yet  a  little  bee  had  practised  this  art, 
using  indeed  a  difllerent  process,  on  a  small  scale, 
and  the  white  ants  on  a  large  one,  ever  since 'the 
world  began.  Man  thinks  thai  he  stands  unrivalled 
as  an  architect,  and  that  his  buildintrsare  without  a 
parallel  among  the  works  of  the  inferior  order  of 
animals.  He  would  be  «>f  a  ditr«*reut  opinion  did 
he  utteud  to  the  hintoiy  of  inMe<Ms  :  he  \Aoiild  find 
ih:it  many  of  lliein  li:nc  l>e<*n  an'tiiierls  frnni  tuna 
immemorial;    that  they  ha\e    had   their  houaca 
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divided  into  yarions  apartments,  and  containing 
staircases,  gigantic  arches,  domes,  colonnades,  and 
the  like  ;  nay,  that  even  tunnels  are  excavated  hy 
them  so  immense,  compared  with  their  own  size, 
as  to  be  twelve  times  bigger  than  that  projected  by 
Mr.  Dodd  to  be  carried  under  the  Thames  at 
Gravesend.  The  modern  fine  lady,  who  prides 
herself  on  the  lustre  and  beauty  of  the  scarlet  hang- 
ings which  adorn  the  stately  walls  of  her  drawing- 
room,  or  the  carpets  that  cover  its  floor,  fancying 
that  nothing  so  rich  and  splendid  was  ever  seen 
before,  and  pitying  her  vulgar  ancestors,  who  were 
doomed  to  unsightly  whiteu^sh  and  rushes,  is 
ignorant  all  the  while,  that  before  she  or  her  ances- 
tors were  in  existence,  and  even  before  the  boasted 
Tyrian  dye  was  discovered,  a  little  insect  had 
known  how  to  hang  the  walls  of  its  cells  with 
tapestry  of  a  scarlet  more  brilliant  than  any  t^er 
rooms  can  exhibit,  and  that  others  daily  weave 
silken  carpets,  both  in  tissue  and  texture  infinitely 
superior  to  those  she  so  much  admires.  No  female 
ornament  is  more  prized  and  costly  than  lace,  the 
invention  and  fabrication  of  which  seems  the  exclu- 
sive claim  of  the  softer  sex.  But  even  here  they 
have  been  anticipated  by  these  little  industrious 
creatures,  who  often  defend  their  helpless  chrysalis 
by  a  most  singular  covering,  and  as  beautifiil  as 
singular,  of  lace.  Other  arts  have  been  equally 
forestalled  by  these  creatures.  What  vast  impor- 
tance is  attached  to  the  invention  of  paper  !  For 
near  six  thousand  years  one  of  our  commonest 
insects  has  known  how  to  make  and  apply  it  to  its 
purposes ;  and  even  pasteboard,  superior  in  sub- 
stance and  polish  to  any  we  can  produce,  is  manu- 
factured by  another.  We  imagine  that  nothing 
short  of  human  intellect  can  be  equal  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  diving-hell  or  an  air-pump— yet  a 
•pider  is  in  the  daily  habit  of  using  the  one,  and, 
^hat  is  more,  one  exactly  similar  in  principle  to 
ours,  but  more  ingeniously  contrived  ;  by  means 
of  which  she  resides  unweited  in  the  bosom  of  the 
water,  and  procures  the  necessary  supplies  of  air 
by  a  much  more  simple  process  than  our  alternating 
buckets — and  the  caterpillar  of  a  little  moth  knows 
how  to  imitate  the  other,  producing  a  vacuum  when 
necessary  for  its  purposes,  without  any  pisti>n 
besides  its  own  body.  If  we  think  with  wonder  of 
the  populous  cities  which  have  employed  the  united 
labors  of  man  for  many  ages  to  bring  them  to  their 
full  extent,  what  shall  we  say  to  the  white  ants, 
which  require  only  a  few  months  to  build  a  metrop- 
olis capable  of  containing  an  infinitely  greater  num- 
ber of  inhabitants  than  eTen  imperial  Nineveh, 
Babylon,  Rome  or  Pekin,  in  all  their  glory  ? 

That  insects  should  thus  have  forestalled  us  in 
our  inventions,  ought  to  urge  us  to  pay  a  closer 
attention  to  them  and  their  ways  than  we  have 
hitherto  done,  since  it  is  not  at  all  improbable  that 
the  result  would  be  many  useful  hints  for  the 
improvement  of  our  arts  and  manufactures,  and 
perhaps  for  some  beneficial  discoveries.  The 
painter  might  thuF  probably  be  furnished  with  more 
brilliant  pigments,  the  dyer  with  more  delicate 
tints,  and  the  artisan  with  a  new  and  improved  set 
of  tools.  In  this  last  respect  insects  deserve  par- 
ticular notice.  All  their  operations  are  performed 
with  admirable  precision  and  dexterity  ;  and  though 
they  do  not  usually  vary  the  mode,  yet  that  mode 
is  always  the  best  that  can  be  eoneeived  for  attain- 
ing the  end  in  view.  The  instruments  also  with 
which  they  are  provided  are  no  less  wonderful  and 
various  than  the  opprations  themselves,  'j'hey 
Lavo  their  saws,  and  files,  and  augurs,  aud  gimlets,  | 


and  knives,  and  lancets,  and  scissors,  and  forceps, 
with  many  other  similar  implements ;  several  of 
which  act'  in  more  than  one  capacity,  and  with  s 
complex  and  alternate  motion  to  which  we  have 
not  yet  attained  in  the  use  of  our  tools.  Nor  is  the 
fact  so  extraordinary  as  it  may  seem  at  first,  since 
**  He  who  is  wise  in  heart  and  wonderful  in  work- 
ing,'* is  the  inventor  and  fabricator  of  the  apparatus 
of  insects ;  which  may  be  considered  as  a  set  of 
miniature  patterns  drawn  for  our  use  by  a  Divine 
hand. — (Introd.,  i.  14.) 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  these  statements. 
The  little  stone-making  insect  first  alluded  to  is  a 
member  of  the  family  of  mason-bees,  all  of  which 
build  their  solid  houses  of  artificial  stone,  formed 
principally  of  grains  of  sand  selected  with  great 
care,  one  by  one,  and  formed  into  masses  with 
their  own  viscid  saliva.  With  these  masses  of 
sand,  transported  singly  in  her  jaws  to  the  site  of 
her  building,  the  little  architect  constructs  a  num- 
ber of  cells,  in  each  of  which  she  deposits  an  egg, 
together  with  a  supply  of  provision  to  be  ready 
for  the  young  larva  on  its  exclusion  ;  the  vacuities 
between  the  cells  are  filled  up  with  the  same 
material  as  the  cells  themselves  are  formed  of,  and 
the  whole  is  finally  covered  with  a  coating  of 
coarser  grains  of  sand.  The  mass  of  cells  thus 
finished  looks  more  like  a  splash  of  mud  casually 
thrown  on  the  wall  than  anything  else,  and  is  so 
hard  as  nut  to  be  easily  penetrated  by  a  knife ; 
but  hard  as  it  is,  certain  parasitic  insects  contrive 
to  pierce  the  structure  with  their  boring  instru- 
ments, and  to  deposit  their  eggs  in  the  cells  ;  the 
larvae  proceeding  from  the  eggs  of  these  intruders 
devour  the  provision  stored  up  by  the  industrious 
cell-builders,  whose  care  for  the  safety  of  their 
oflfspring  is  thus  frustrated. 

Another  family  of  bees  includes  the  uphol- 
sterers, which  excavate  burrows  in  the  earth  for 
the  reception  of  their  eggs.  These  burrows  they 
line  with  an  elegant  tapestry  of  leaves  or  flowers, 
cut  from  the  living  plants.  One  of  these  bees 
selects  the  brilliant  scarlet  petals  of  the  poppy  for 
the  drapery  of  her  apartments.  Afler  having 
excavated  a  burrow  about  three  inches  in  depth, 
and  polished  its'  sides,  she  flies  to  the  poppies, 
cuts  oval  pieces  out  of  their  flowers,  and  returns 
to  her  cell  with  these  portions  so  o«it  out  carried 
between  her  legs.  The  petals  of  poppies,  before 
they  are  fully  expanded,  are  much  wrinkled  ;  the 
bee  manages  to  smooth  out  the  wrinkles,  and 
otherwise  fit  the  pieces  to  the  places  they  are  to 
occupy.  Placing  three  or  four  coats  at  the  bot- 
tom, she  overlays  her  walls  with  the  brilliant 
tapestry,  proceeding  from  below  npwards  until  the 
whole  is  covered.  An  »egg  is  then  deposited,  a 
supply  of  food  provided,  and  the  upper  portion  of 
the  lining  folded  in  so  as  to  envelope  the  contents 
of  the  cell,  the  mouth  of  which  is  last  of  all  chrsed 
with  earth.  The  proceedings  of  the  other  uphol- 
sterer  bees  are  equally  curious ;  they  usually 
select  the  green  leaves  of  trees  for  the  lining  of 
their  burrows,  whieh  are  filled  with  seversil  thim- 
ble-shaped cells,  placed  one  within  the  other,  th« 
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rounded  end  of  one  fitting  into  the  month  of  that 
oext  below  it. 

The  wonderful  building  operations  of  the  white 
ants  form  the  subject  of  a  most  interesting  paper 
by  Smeathman,  quoted  by  Mr.  Newman  from  the 
"  Philosophical  Transactions.'*  This  chapter  is 
too  long  for  extract ;  we  must  therefore  beg  to 
lefer  our  readers  to  the  work  itself,  with  the 
assurance  that  the  perusal  will  amply  repay  the 
trouble  ;  but  we  may  be  allowed  to  quote  a  sum- 
mary account  of  the  labors  of  these  insects  from 
Kirby  and  Spence. 

That  such  diminutive  insects,  (for  they  are 
scarcely  a  fourth  of  an  inch  in  length,)  however 
numerous,  should,  in  the  space  of  three  or  four 
years,  be  able  to  erect  a  building  twelve  feet  high, 
and  of  a  proportionate  bulk,  covered  by  a  vast  dome, 
adorned  without  by  numerous  pinnacles  and  turrets, 
and  sheltering  under  its  ample  arch  myriads  of 
▼aulted  apartments  of  various  dimensions,  and  con- 
structed of  diflferent  materials — that  they  should, 
moreover,  excavate,  in  different  directions  and  at 
different  depths,  innumerable  subterranean  roads  or 
tunnels,  some  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  in  diameter, 
or  throw  an  arch  of  stone  over  other  roads  leading 
from  the  metropolis  into  the  adjoining  country  to  the 
distance  of  several  hundred  feet — that  they  should 
project  and  finish  the  (for  them)  vast  interior  stair- 
cases or  bridges  lately  described — and,  finally,  that 
the  millions  necessary  to  execute  such  Herculean 
labors,  perpetually  passing  to  and  fro,  should  never 
interrupt  or  interfere  with  each  other — ^is  a  miracle 
of  nature,  or,  rather,  the  Author  of  nature,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  most  boasted  works  and  structures  of 
man  ;  for,  did  these  creatures  equal  him  in  size,  re- 
taining their  usual  instincts  and  activity,  their  build- 
ings would  soar  to  the  astonishing  height  of  more 
than  half  a  mile,  and  their  tunnels  would  expand  to 
a  magnificent  cylinder  of  more  than  three  hundred 
feet  in  diameter;  before  which  the  pyramids  of 
£gyp1  and  the  aqueducts  of  Rome  would  lose  all 
their  celebrity,  and  dwindle  into  nothing. — (Introd., 
1.  512.) 

Examine  the  nest  of  the  common  wasp.  This 
is  generally  formed  in  an  underground  cavity, 
usually  in  a  bank ;  it  is  oval  in  shape,  about  sixteen 
or  eighteen  inches  long,  and  twelve  or  thirteen 
broad.  A  well-peopled  nest  will  contain  at  least 
16,000  cells,  similar  in  shape  to  those  of  the  honey 
bee,  and  lil^e  them  disposed  in  combs  or  layers ; 
but,  unlike  those  of  the  bee,  the  cells  of  the  wasp 
do  not  contain  honey,  are  not  formed  in  double 
layers,  and  do  not  consist  of  wax,  but  of  the  same 
substance  as  the  external  envelope  of  the  nest. 
What  is  this  substance  ?  No  other  than  paper, 
of  a  grayish  color,  which  the  insect  instinctively 
knew  how  to  manufacture  from  the  fibres  of  wood, 
detached  by  their  jaws  from  posts,  rails,  or  other 
places,  long,  long  before  the  art  of  making  paper 
as  we  now  see  it  was  discovered  by  roan ;  and  the 
pastdfoard  nests  of  another  wasp,  a  native  of  Cey- 
lon, vie  in  whiteness,  solidity,  and  polish  with  the 
most  superior  article  of  that  description  ever  fabri- 
cated by  the  most  celebrated  manufacturers. 

The  spider  alluded  to  as  having  forestalled  the 
diving-bell,  forms  her  curious  habitation  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  water.     She  spins  a  number  of  loose 


threads,  which  are  attached  to  the  leaves  and 
stems  of  water-plants ;  over  this  frame-work  she 
next  spreads  a  transparent  varnish,  impervious  to 
water ;  then,  by  ascending  to  the  surface,  she  msD- 
ages  to  carry  down  into  the  chamber  thus  formed 
a  bubble  of  air,  and  fills  the  chamber  by  repeating 
her  visits  to  the  surface  a  sufiicient  number  of  times 
to  effect  its  distension,  each  time  carrying  down  a 
bubble  of  air. 

On  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  pear-trees 
may  oflen  be  seen,  in  spring,  a  number  of  spine- 
like projections,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  high, 
and  not  much  thicker  than  a  pin.  These  are  the 
silken  tents  of  a  little  caterpillar,  which  preys  upon 
the  parenchyma  or  pulp  of  the  leaf.  The  tent  is 
attached  to  the  leaf  by  a  number  of  silken  threads ; 
but  should  any  extraordinary  violence  threaten  to 
disturb  the  perpendicularity  of  the  habitation,  the 
tenant  instantly  creates  a  vacuum  in  the  lower  por- 
tion by  ascending  to  the  upper  part ;  its  body  fills 
the  upper  portion,  and  thus  leaves  the  lowermost 
free  of  air ;  the  vacuum  so  caused  serving  to  at- 
tach the  tent  quite  firmly  to  the  leaf. 

One  of  the  most  curious  things  connected  with 
insect  economy  is  that  succession  of  changes  from 
the  egg  to  the  perfect  state  through  which  all  in- 
sects pass.  In  reference  to  these  changes,  or 
metamorphoses,  as  they  are  called,  which  equal  in 
wonder  while  they  surpass  in  interest  any  of  the 
transformations  recorded  in  the  pages  of  Ovid, 
Kirby,  and  Spence  have  some  appropriate  remarks 
which  are  by  no  means  exaggerated. 

Were  a  naturalist  to  announce  to  the  world  the 
discovery  of  an  animal,  which,  for  the  first  five  years 
of  its  life,  existed  in  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  which 
then,  penetrating  into  the  earth,  and  w^eaving  a 
shroud  of  pure  silk  of  the  finest  texture,  contracted 
itself  within  this  covering  into  a  body  without  ex- 
ternal mouth  or  limbs,  and  resembling,  more  than 
anything  else,  an  Egyptian  mummy ;  and  which, 
lastly,  after  remaining  in  this  state  without  food  and 
without  motion  for  three  years  longer,  should,  at 
the  end  of  that  period,  burst  its  silken  cerement, 
struggle  through  its  earthly  covering,  and  start  into 
day  a  winged  bird — what  think  you  would  be  the 
sensation  excited  by  this  strange  .piece  of  intelli- 
gence ?  After  the  first  doubts  of  its  truth  were  dis- 
pelled, what  astonishment  would  succeed !  Amongst 
the  learned,  what  surmises! — what  investigations  ! 
Amongst  the  vulgar,  what  eager  curiosity  and 
amazement !  All  would  be  interested  in  the  history 
of  such  an  unheard-of  phenomenon  ;  even  the  most 
torpid  would  flock  to  the  sight  of  such  a  prodigy. — 
(Introd.,  i.  58.) 

And  yet,  without  exciting  much  surprise,  that 
is  what  is  continually  going  on  under  our  eyes ; 
with  divers  modifications  of  minor  import,  it  is  the 
course  through  which  have  passed  the  countless 
hosts  of  insects,  many  of  which  were  formerly  be- 
lieved to  be  the  result  of  spontaneous  generation — 
an  absurd  idea,  by  no  means  exploded  in  our  own 
days.  Harvey's  aphorism — omne  vivum  ex  ovo-^ 
is  no  less  true  of  the  most  minute  insect  than  of 
the  gigantic  ostrich.  On  the  score  of  variety  the 
advantage  is  indeed  on  the  side  of  the  insect;  for 
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while  the  chick,  when  it  hrealcs  the  shell  of  its 
prison,  is  in  all  respects  a  bird,  and  as  such  fitted 
to  inhabit  the  same  element  as  its  parent,  the  young 
insect  frequently  passes  the  preliminary  stages  of 
its  existence  in  a  medium  which  would  be  fatal  to 
its  perfect  progenitor.  The  common  gnat,  for  ex- 
ample, deposits  its  eggs  in  water,  attaching  them 
tide  by  side,  by  means  of  its  long  hind  legs,  in 
such  a  way  as  to  form  a  perfect  life-boat,  which 
no  rough  treatment  can  upset  or  sink  ;  it  being 
doubtless  essential  for  the  welfare  of  the  future 
progeny  that  the  eggs  should  float  on  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  not  sink  in  it. 

The  two  next  stages  of  the  gnat's  existence  are 
passed  in  the  water.  Every  one  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  little  active  wriggling  creature8,'with  large 
heads,  which  during  the  summer  months  abound  in 
water,  and  especially  rain-water,  when  freely  ex- 
posed to  the  air.  These  are  the  larvse  and  pups* 
of  gnats.  The  larvse,  as  soon  as  they  leave  the 
floating  egg,  descend  into  the  water,  there  to  await 
the  arrival  of  the  period  for  assuming  their  winged 
aerial  condition.  But  although  they  thus  exist  in 
a  different  element,  yet  the  respiration  of  atmos- 
pheric air  is  absolutely  necessary  to  their  existence  ; 
and  the  means  of  obtaining  it  are  accordingly  pro- 
Tided  in  the  shape  of  a  curious  apparatus  situated 
near  the  tail  of  the  larva.  The  larva  suspends  it 
self  from  the  surface  of  the  water  by  means  of  the 
extremity  of  this  breathing  tube,  which  is  capable 
of  being  opened  out  into  a  stellate  form,  and  it  thus, 
while  used  as  an  organ  of  respiration,  also  acts  as 
a  buoy.  When  the  little  creature  wishes  to  de- 
scend, it  closes  the  hairs  at  the  end  of  the  tube ; 
and  on  reiiscending  they  are  again  opened. 

After  two  or  three  ropultings,  the  larva  of  the 
gnat  becomes  a  pupa  ;  in  this  state  food  seems  to 
be  no  longer  necessary,  but  fresh  air  is  indispen- 
sable to  its  existence,  though  still  living  in  the 
water.  Unlike  that  of  the  larva,  the  respiratory 
apparatus  of  the  pupa  consists  of  two  tubes  placed 
behind  the  head,  instead  of  being  situated  in  the 
tail,  which  in  the  pupa  is  fin-shaped,  and  appears 
by  iu  motion  to  assist  the  animal  in  maintaining 
its  position  at  the  surface  of  the  water. 

The  next  operation — that  of  assuming  the  per- 
fect state — is  a  most  interesting  one,  which  we 
have  witnessed  with  admiration  many  times.  It 
is  well  described  in  Rennie's  '*  Insect  Transforma- 
tions ;"  and  this  account  being  very  accurate,  we 
give  it  entire. 

About  eight  or  ten  days  after  the  larva  of  a  gnat 
is  transformed  into  a  pupa,  it  prepares,  generally 
towards  noon,  for  emerging  into  the  air,  raisinff  it- 
self up  to  the  surface  so  as  to  elevate  its  shoulders 
just  above  the  level  of  the  water.     It  has  scarcely 

♦  We  have  four  stages  in  the  life  of  an  insect— four  states 
which  it  is  necessary  thoroughly  to  understand  ;  the  eg^, 
(ovum,)  which  is  inotionieM  aod  apparently  lifelffss;  the 
gruh,  (^irra,)  which  is  active,  but« without  wings,  vora- 
cioMK,and  grows  mpidlv  ;  the  chr^-salis,  {pvpOi)  which  is 
quite  motionless,  and  Joes  not  occur  in  all  insects ;  tit« 
perl'ect  insect,  (imagi),)  which  is  active,  has  wings,  does 
not  grow,  and  which,  by  laying  eggs,  perpetuates  iU  kind. 
(—Newman,  2.) 


pot  into  this  position  for  an  instant,  when,  by  swell- 
ing the  part  of  its  body  above  water,  the  skin  cracki 
between  the  two  breathing  tubes,  and  immediatelr 
the  head  of  the  gnat  makes  its  appearance  through 
the  rent.  The  shoulders  instantly  follow,  enlarging 
the  breach  so  as  to  render  the  extrication  of  the 
body  comparatively  easy.  The  most  important, 
and,  indeed,  indispensable,  part  of  the  mechanism, 
is  the  maintaining  of  its  upright  position,  so  as  not 
to  get  wetted,  which  would  spoil  its  wings,  and 
prevent  it  from  flying.  Its  chief  support  is  the  ru- 
gosity of  the  enveh)p  which  it  is  throwing  off,  and 
which  now  serves  it  as  a  life-boat,  till  it  gets  its 
wings  set  at  liberty,  and  trimmed  for  flight.  The 
body  of  the  insect  serves  this  little  boat  for  a  mast, 
which  is  raised  in  a  manner  similar  to  movable 
masts  in  lighters  constructed  for  passing  under  a 
bridge,  with  this  difference,  that  the  gnat  raises  ita 
body  in  an  upright  direction  from  the  first.  **  When 
the  naturalist,**  says  Reaumur,  *' observes  how 
deep  the  prow  of  the  tiny  boat  dips  into  the  water, 
he  becomes  anxious  for  the  fate  of  the  little  mariner, 

{>articu1arly  if  a  breeze  ripples  the  surface,  for  the 
east  agitation  of  the  air  will  waft  it  rapidly  along, 
since  its  body  performs  the  duty  of  a  sail  as  well  as 
of  a  mast ;  but  as  it  bears  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  the  little  bark  than  the  largest  sail  does  to  a 
ship,  it  appears  in  great  danger  of  being  upset ;  and 
once  laid  on  its  side,  all  is  over.  I  have  sometimes 
seen  the  surface  of  the  water  covered  with  the  bodies 
of  gnats  which  had  perished  in  this  way ;  but  for 
the  most  part  all  terminates  favorably,  and  the  dan- 
ger is  instantly  over."  When  the  gnat  has  extri- 
cated itself  all  but  the  tail,  it  first  stretches  out  its 
two  fore  legs,  and  then  the  middle  pair,  bending 
them  down  to  feel  for  the  water,  upon  which  it  is 
able  to  walk  as  upon  dry  land,  the  only  aquatic' 
faculty  which  it  retains  after  having  winged  its  way 
above  the  element  where  it  spent  the  first  stages 
of  its  existence. — (Lib.  Ent.  Knowl.  Ins.  Trans.,  p. 
317.) 

The  dragon-flies,  or  **  horse-stingers,**  as  they 
are  erroneously  called  by  the  country  people,  also 
deposit  their  eggs  in  the  water,  where  they  are 
hatched ;  and  the  young,  like  those  of  the  gnat, 
pass  the  two  first  stages  of  their  life  in  that  element. 
The  larva  is  furnished  with  a  very  curious  respi- 
ratory apparatus,  by  which  it  is  enabled  to  sustain 
an  intermittent  pumping  up  and  discharge  of  water, 
thus  serving  at  the  same  time  both  as  an  organ  of 
locomotion  and  of  respiration.  But  this  is  not  the 
only  curious  circumstance  connected  with  this  lar- 
va. The  ander  lip  of  the  mouth  in  the  larva  of 
most  insects  is  very  small ;  but  in  that  of  the 
dragon-fly  it  is  very  large  and  of  a  most  extraordi- 
nary structure,  thus  well  described  by  Kirby  and 
Spence : — 

It  is  by  far  the  largest  organ  of  the  mouth,  which, 

when  closed,  it  entirely  conceals,  and  it  not  only 

retains  Hut  actually  seizes  the  animaKs  prey,  bjr 

means  of  a  very  singular  pair  of  jaws  with  which  it; 

is  furnished.     Conceive  your  under  lip  (to  have  re- 

!  course,  like  Reaumur  on  another  occasion,  to  sucli 

a  comparison)  to  be  horny  instead  of  fleshy,  and  to 

I  be  elongated  perpendicularly  downwards,  so  as  to 

'  wrap  over  your  chin,  and  to  extend  to  its  bottom-^ 

that  this  elongation  is  there  expanded  into  a  triao- 

golar  convex  plate,  attached  to  it  by  a  joint,  so  as 

to  bend  upwards  again  and  fold  over  the  face  a» 
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Iiigh  as  the  nose,  concealing  not  only  the  chin  and 
the  first-rnentiooed  elongation,  but  the  mouth  and 
part  of  the  cheeks ;  conceive,  moreover,  that  to  the 
end  of  this  last-mentioned  plate  are  fixed  two  other 
eon  vex  ones,  so  broad  as  to  cover  the  whole  nose 
and  temples — that  these  can  open  at  pleasure  trans- 
versely, like  a  pair  of  jaws,  so  as  to  expose  the 
Dose  and  mouth,  and  that  their  inner  edges  where 
they  meet  are  cut  into  numerous  sharp  teeth,  or 
spines,  or  armed  with  one  or  more  long  sharp 
elaws  ; — you  will  then  have  as  accurate  an  idea  as 
my  powers  of  de8ci:iption  can  give  of  the  strange 
conformation  of  the  under  lip  in  the  larvae  of  Libel- 
lulina,  which  conceals  the  mouth  and  face  precisely 
as  I  have  supposed  a  similar  construction  of  your 
lip  would  do  yours.  You  will,  probably,  admit 
that  your  own  visage  would  present  an  appearance 
not  very  engaging  while  concealed  by  such  a  mask  ; 
but  it  would  strike  still  more  awe  into  the  specta- 
tors, were  they  to  see  you  first  open  the  two  upper 
iaw-plates,  which  would  project  from  each  temple 
like  the  blinders  of  a  horse ;  and  next,  having  by 
means  of  the  joint  at  the  chin,  let  down  the  whole 
apparatus,  and  uncovered  your  face,  employ  them 
in  seizing  any  food  that  presented  itself,  and  con- 
veying it  to  your  mouth.  .  Yet  this  procedure  is  that 
adopted  by  the  larva  of  the  dragon-fiy  provided 
with  this  strange  organ.  While  it  is  at  rest,  it  ap- 
plies close  to  and  covers  the  face.  When  the 
insects  would  make  use  of  it,  they  unfold  it  like  an 
arm,  catch  the  prey  at  which  they  aim  by  means 
of  the  mandibuli-form  plates,  and  then  partly  refold 
it  so  as  to  hold  the  prey  to  the  mouth  in  a  convenient 
position  for  the  operation  of  the  two  pair  of  jaws 
with  which  they  are  provided.  R6aumur  once 
foupd  one  of  them  thus  holding  and  devouring  a 
large  tadpole ;  a  sufficient  proof  that  Svvainmerdam 
was  greatly  deceived  in  imagining  earth  to  be  the 
food  of  animals  so  tremendously  armed  and  fitted 
for  carnivorous  purposes.  In  the  larvse  of  Libel- 
lula,  Fabr.y  it  is  so  exactly  resembling  a  mask,  that 
if  entomologists  ever  went  to  masquerades,  they 
could  not  more  eflfectually  relieve  the  insipidity  of 
such  amusements,  and  attract  the  attention  of  the 
demoiselles ^  than  by  appearing  at  the  supper  table 
with  a  mask  of  this  construction,  and  serving  them- 
selves by  its  assistance. — (Introd.,  iii.  126.) 

These  voracious  larve  do  not,  however,  trust 
•olely  to  this  curious  apparatus  when  seeking  for 
prey,  for  they  stealthily  close  upon  it  as  a  cat 
will  do  upon  a  bird  or  upon  a  mouse,  and  then 
suddenly  unmasking  seize  it  by  surprise ;  insects, 
tadpoles,  and  even  small  fishes  are  thus  captured. 

Like  the  pupa  of  the  gnat,  that  of  the  dragon- 
fly is  under  the  necessity  of  seeking  the  air  in 
order  to  assume  its  perfect  winged  condition,  but 
its  avoidance  of  water  is  much  more  complete  than 
in  the '  case  of  the  gnat ;  for,  not  content  with 
merely  ascending  to  the  surface,  there  to  get  rid 
of  its  now  useless  integument,  the  diegon-fly 
leaves  the  water  entirely,  generally  by  crawling 
up  the  stems  of  aquatic  plants,  upon  which  it  fixes 
itself  by  means  of  its  claws,  and  thus  remains  mo- 
tionless for  a  time,  as  if  to  gain  strength  for  the 
coming  struggle.  After  a  while,  the  envelope 
may  be  seen  to  burst  open  between  the  shoulders ; 
through  the  aperture  protrudes  the  head  of  the 
perfect  fly,  and  this  is  quickly  followed  by  its  legs, 
the  cases  of  which  remain  attached  as  before  to 


the  plant.  Another  period  of  rest  now  intervenes, 
the  head  and  upper  portion  of  the  body  being  bent 
backwards,  and  gradually  becoming  dry  and  firm. 
The  fly  then,  firmly  grasping  the  upper  portion  of 
its  cast  skin  with  its  feet,  gradually  draws  out  the 
remainder  of  its  body,  and  again  rests  immovably. 
During  this  state  of  inaction  the  wings  expand,  all 
the  crumples,  plaits,  and  folds  incidental  to  the 
confined  space  previously  occupied  gradually  dis- 
appear, and  the  whole  wing  becomes  a  beautiful 
smooth  gauzy  membrane,  traversed  by  nerves,  and 
nearly  the  length  of  the  body,  which  has  at  the 
same  time  been  gradually  enlarging  and  lengthen- 
ing, and  the  limbs  acquiring  their  just  size  and 
proportions.  Moreover,  while  the  wings  are  thus 
drying  and  expanding,  the  insect  is  instinctively 
careful  to  prevent  their  coming  in  contact,  while 
wet,  with  any  part  of  the  body,  which  would  ren- 
der them  unfit  for  use,  by  arching  the  latter  in 
such  a  way  that  the  convexity  is  downwards. 
The  whole  of  this  curious  process  we  have  watched 
with  admiration  ;  and  once  had  the  pleasure  of  ex- 
plaining it  to  a  little  intelligent  country  boy,  who 
happened  to  pass  the  piece  of  water  where  it  was 
going  on,  and  put  the  question,  *^  What  be  them 
'ere  things  a-doin  V 

In  a  former  number  of  this  "  Review**  we 
quoted  from  the  '*  Zoologist**  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  final  transformation  of  a 
small  species  of  ephemera,  or  day-fly,  illustrative 
of  what  Mr.  Newman  well  calls  '*  the  strange  fact 
of  an  insect*s  flying  before  it  reaches  the  imago ; 
that  is,  flying  in  its  penultimate  state.**  The 
eggs  of  these  flies  are  laid  in  the  water,  like  those 
of  the  dragon-flies,  which  belong' to  the  same  class 
(Neuroptera,)  and  the  gnats.  The  larvae  live  in 
the  water  two  and  even  three  years ;  when  the 
imago  is  about  to  cast  ofif  its  pupa-skin,  it  leaves 
the  water,  and  proceeds  in  the  manner  described 
in  the  quotation  above  referred  to.  The  duration 
of  the  perfect  insect*s  life  is  at  most  a  few  hours. 

The  phryganeae,  or  caddis-flies,  also  deposit 
their  eggs  in  the  water.  The  larvs  construct  for 
themselves  little  habitations  of  small  shells,  (which 
sometimes  contain  their  living  tenants,)  grains  of 
sand,  small  stones,  bits  of  stick,  and  other  similar 
substances,  made  to  adhere  by  the  prototype  of 
marine  glue.  These  larvae  cannot  swim,  hut,  be- 
ing furnished  with  six  legs,  they  walk  with  facili- 
ty at  the  bottom  of  the  water;  and  being  them- 
selves heavier  than  water,  it  is  necessary  that  their 
habitations  should  have  a  specific  gravity  so  nearly 
corresponding  with  that  of  water,  that  the  animals 
may  move  about  without  being  floated  to  the  sur- 
face on  the  one  hand,  or  compelled  to  remain  at 
the  bottom  on  the  other.  The  larvae,  therefore, 
evince  their  instinct-prompted  knowledge  of  hydro- 
statics, by  attaching  to  their  cells  a  piece  of  straw, 
or  some  other  light  substance,  if  too  heavy  ;  or  if 
too  light,  a  shell  or  piece  of  gravel.  They  never 
quit  their  habitations  until  about  to  assume  the  per- 
fect form ;  when  about  to  become  pupae,  the  larva 
withdraw  within  their  cases,  afler  fixing  them  to 
some  solid  substance,  and  close  each  extremity  with 
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a  frattngr  which  readily  permitfl  the  passa^^e  of 
Wftter  through  the  case,  this  being  necessary  fur 
respiration.  The  pupa  makes  its  way  out  by 
means  of  a  pair  of  hooked  jaws,  and  swims  about 
until  it  leaves  the  water  for  the  purpose  of  under- 
going its  final  ecdysis-;  some  of  them  climb  up 
aquatic  plants,  like  the  pupae  of  dragon-flies ; 
others  simply  float  up  to  the  surface,  as  the  pupae 
of  the  gnats  do. 

It  is  very  difl^ult,  without  actually  witnessing 
the  successive  stages  of  the  lives  of  such  insects, 
to  realize  the  curious  fact,  that  the  little  merry 
dancing  gnats,  whose  aerial  gambols  all  have  ob- 
served ;  and  the  quick-darting  dragon-flies,  with 
their  iridescent  glistening  wings;  and  the  gay 
ephemerae,  whose  aerial  life  is  to  terminate  in  a 
few  hdurs  from  the  period  of  their  assuming  it ; 
were  once  the  inhabitants  of  an  element  which 
would  be  fatal  to  them  in  their  now  perfect  form. 
Yet  are  there  many  insects  whose  lives  are  passed 
under  similarly  opposite  conditions  ;  and  still  more 
Diimerous  are  those  whose  progress  from  birth  to 
maturity  is  characterized  by  changes  of  structure 
equally  curious,  which,  however,  are  not  so  strik- 
ingly marked,  in  consequence  of  their  occurring  in 
situations  and  under  circumstances  less  opposed 
than  those  we  have  been  considering. 

Every  resident  in  the  country  is  well  acquainted 
with  the  common  cockchafer,  or  May-bug,  but 
few,  perhaps,  are  aware  that  the  form  in  which 
they  are  most  familiar  with  it — that  of  a  large 
beetle — is  the  ultimate  one  of  four  several  stages 
of  insect  life.  Four  years  before  the  May-bug 
makes  its  presence  unpleasantly  known  to  us  by 
dashing  in  our  faces  during  our  rural  walks  on  tlie 
delicious  evenings  we  sometimes  have  in  May,  it 
was  carefully  deposited  in  some  field  or  meadow, 
in  the  form  of  an  egg,  in  company  with  perhaps 
hundreds  of  similar  eggs,  by  a  May-bug  like  itself. 
The  parent,  having  performed  this  duly,  would 
soon  cease  to  exist ;  and  towards  autumn  the  eggs 
would  give  birth  to  numerous  minute  whitish 
grubs.  Between  this  period  of  hatching  and  the 
third  autumn,  the  grubs  increase  greatly  in  size, 
sod  cast  their  skins  three  or  four  times,  each  time 
burrowing  deeper  than  their  usual  feeding  level, 
as  they  likewise  do  in  winter,  when  they  become 
torpid.  In  the  third  autumn  after  they  are  hatched 
the  gruba  prepare  for  assuming  the  pupa  state,  by 
burrowing  to  the  depth  of  about  a  yard  ;  and  in  a 
little  chamber  at  the  bottom  of  the  burrows  they 
remain  inactive  until  the  following  January  or 
February,  when  the  perfect  beetles  emerge  from 
the  last  covering  they  are  to  cast  oflf;  but  for  ten 
or  twelve  days  they  remain  quite  as  soft  as  when 
in  their  first  stage  of  existence,  and  do  not  venture 
to  quit  their  subterranean  asylum  until  May,  when 
they  may  be  seen  crawling  out  of  the  ground  in 
great  numbers,  and  soon  taking  flight.  In  the 
perfect  state  these  insects  live  upon  the  leaves  of 
trees ;  but  the  voracious  grubs  devour  the  roots  of 
grasses,  sometimes  destroying  whole  acres  of  the 
fisest  pasture,  and,  as  Kirby  and  S pence  well  ob- 
•tnre,  thej  '*  underroioe  the  richest  meadows,  and 


so  loosen  the  turf,  that  it  will  roll  up  as  if  cut 
with  a  turfing  spade."  Records  have  from  tims 
to  time  appeared  of  the  extensive  ravages  of  these 
grubs,  which  do  not  confine  themselves  to  grass, 
but  also  eat  the  roots  of  corn.  The  rooks  are 
their  most  determined  enemies ;  for  they  not  only 
follow  the  plough  for  the  purpose  of  devouring  the 
grubs  of  the  cockchafer,  which,  among  others,  are 
sometimes  turned  up  in  the  furrows  in  great  num- 
bers, but  they  instinctively,  as  it  were,  pitch  upon 
those  meadows  and  portions  of  meadows  where  the 
grubs  are  pursuing  their  subterranean  work  of  de- 
struction, root  up  the  grasses  with  their  strong 
beaks,  and  feast  luxuriously  upon  the  rich  repast 
thus  laid  bare ;  as  if  to  revenge  themselves  upon 
the  cause  of  the  charge  undeservedly  brought 
against  them,  of  doing  an  injury  to  the  farmer  by 
uprooting  his  grass,  when,  in  reality,  they  are 
conferring  upon  him  one  of  the  greatest  benefits, 
by  destroying  an  insidious  enemy. 

The  very  extensive  class  Coleoptera,  or  the 
beetle  tribe,  to  which  the  cockchafer  belongs,  fur- 
nishes many  other  examples  of  insects  exceeding- 
ly injurious  to  agriculture,  both  in  the  larva  and 
perfect  states.  Such  are  the  diflferent  kinds  of 
weevil  which  attack  grain,  both  while  growing 
and  when  stored  away  in  the  granary;  the  turnip- 
fly  ;  the  wire- worm,  which  is  the  grub  of  one  of 
the  little  slender  beetles  allied  to  the  exotic  fire- 
flies ;  and  many  others,  an  attentive  study  of 
whose  habits  in  their  various  stages  would  proba- 
bly suggest  remedies  for  the  injuries  inflicted  by 
them.  On  the  other  hand,  the  same  class  fur- 
nishes examples  of  insects  conferring  benefits  upon 
man,  either  by  preying  upon  other  insects  whose 
ravages  interfere  with  his  comforts  or  with  the 
supplying  of  his  necessities,  or  by  removing  de- 
caying substances  which  would  otherwise  become 
ofl!ensive  to  the  senses.  Of  the  former  descrip- 
tion are  the  larvae  of  the  lady-birds,  which  do 
good  service  by  destroying  the  Aphides  infesting 
the  hop  ;  of  the  latter,  in  a  small  way,  is  the 
sexton,  or  burying-beetle,  which  actually  consigns 
to  the  bosom  of  mother  earth  the  body  of  any 
small  animal  it  vmay  meet  with  ;  not,  however, 
with  a  view  of  conferring  a  benefit  upon  the 
**  lord  of  creation,"  but  in  order  that  its  own 
progeny  may  be  provided  with  a  fitting  nidus,  and 
that  they  may  find  a  suflicient  store  of  provision 
on  emerging  from  the  egg.  An  exceedingly 
pleasing  description  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
beetle  and  his  mate,  from  the  pen  of  an  observer 
who,  we  regret,  now  writes  no  more,  appeared 
some  years  ago  in  the  "  Entomological  Maga- 
zine," with  the  signature  of  **  Rusticus,  of  Go- 
dalming,"  and  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Newman  in  his 
*'  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Insects,"  from 
which  we  here  extract  it. 

The  sexton-beetle  is  about  an  inch  in  length  ;  it 
is  of  a  black  color,  and  so  foetid,  that  the  hands 
smell  for  hours  after  handling  it ;  and  if  it  erawl 
on  woollen  clothes  which  are  not  washed^  the 
smell  continues  for  several  days.  The  sexton- 
I  beetle  lays  iu  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  putrefying 
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dead  animals,  which,  when  practicable,  it  buries  in 
the  ground.  In  Russia,  where  the  poor  people  are 
buried  but  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  the  sexton-beetles  avail  themselves  of  the 
bodies  for  this  purpose,  and  the  graves  are  pierced 
with  their  holes  in  every  direction  ;  at  evening, 
hundreds  of  these  beetles  may  be  seen  in  the 
church-yards,  either  buzzing  over  recent  graves,  or 
emerging  from  them.  The  sexton-beetle,  in  this 
country,  seldom  finds  so  convenient  a  provision  for 
him,  and  he  is  under  the  necessity  of  taking  mnch 
more  trouble  ;  he  sometimes  avails  himself  of  dead 
dogs  and  horses,  but  these  are  too  great  rarities  to 
be  his  constant  resort ;  the  usual  objects  of  his 
search  are  dead  mice,  rats,  birds,  frogs,  and  moles ; 
of  these,  a  bird  is  most  commonly  obtained.  In 
the  neighborhood  of  towns,  every  kind  of  garbage 
that  is  thrown  out  attracts  these  beetles  as  soon  as 
it  begins  to  smell ;  and  it  is  not  unusual  to  see 
them  settling  in  our  streets,  enticed  by  the  grateful 
odor  of  such  substances.  The  sexton-beetles  hunt 
in  couples,  male  and  female  ;  and  where  six  or 
eight  are  found  in  a  large  animal,  they  are  almost 
sure  to  be  males  and  femafes  in  equal  numbers; 
they  hunt  by  scent  only,  the  chase  being  mostly 
performed  when  no  other  sense  would  be  very 
available,  viz.,  in  the  night.  When  they  have 
found  a  bird,  great  comfort  is  expressed  by  the 
male,  who  wheels  round  and  round  above  it,  like  a 
vulture  over  the  putrefying  carcass  of  some  giant 
of  the  forest.  The  female  settles  on  it  at  once, 
without  this  testimonial  of  satisfaction.  The  male 
at  last  settles  also,  and  a  savory  and  ample  meal  is 
made  before  the  great  work  is  begun.  After  the 
beetles  have  appeased  the  calls  of  hunger,  the  bird 
is  abandoiied  for  a  while  ;  they  both  leave  it  to  ex- 
plore the  earth  in  the  neighborhood,  and  ascertain 
whether  there  is  a  place  suitable  for  interment ;  if 
on  a  ploughed  field  there  is  no  difficulty  ;  but  if  on 
grass,  or  among  stones,  much  labor  is  required  to 
draw  it  to  a  more  suitable  place.  The  operation 
of  burying  is  performed  almost  entirely  by  the  male 
beetle,  the  female  mostly  hiding  herself  in  the  body 
of  the  bird  about  to  be  buried,  or  sitting  quietly 
upon  it,  and  allowing  herself  to  be  buried  with  it : 
the  male  begins  by  digging  a  furrow  all  round  the 
bird,  at  the  distance  of  about  half  an  inch,  turning 
the  earth  outside ;  his  head  is  the  only  tool  used  in 
this  operation  ;  it  is  held  sloping  outwards,  and  is 
exceedingly  powerful.  After  the  first  furrow  is 
completed  another  is  made  within  it,  and  th^  earth 
is  thrown  into  the  first  furrow ;  then  a  third  furrow 
is  made,  and  this  is  completely  under  the  bird,  so 
that  the  beetle,  whilst  working  at  it,  is  out  of  sight : 
now,  the  operation  can  only  be  traced  by  the  heav- 
ing of  the  earth,  which  soon  forms  a  little  rampart 
round  the  bird ;  as  the  earth  is  moved  from  beneath, 
and  the  surrounding  rampart  increases  in  height, 
the  bird  sinks.  AAer  incessant  labor  for  about 
three  hours,  the  beetle  emerges,  crawls  upon  the 
bird,  and  takes  a  survey  of  his  work.  If  the  fe- 
male is  on  the  bird,  she  is  drtven  away  by  the 
male,  who  does  not  choose  to  be  intruded  upon 
daring  the  important  business.  The  male  beetle 
then  remains  for  about  an  hour  perfectly  still,  and 
does  not  stir  hand  nor  foot ;  be  then  dismounts, 
dives  again  into  the  grave,  and  pulls  the  bird  down 
by  the  feathers  for  half  an  hour ;  its  own  weight 
appears  to  sink  it  but  very  little.  At  last,  after 
two  or  thn>e  hours'  more  labor,  the  beetle  conies 
up,  again  gets  on  the  bird,  and  again  takes  a  sur- 
vey, and  then  drops  down  as  though  dead,  or  fall- 
ea  suddenly  fast  asleep      When  sufficiently  rested 


he  rouses  himself,  treads  the  bird  firmly  into  its 
grave,  pulls  it  by  the  feathers  this  way  and  that 
way,  and  having  settled  it  to  his  mind,  beg-ins  to 
shovel  in  the  earth  ;  this  is  done  in  a  very  short 
time,  by  means  of  his  broad  head.  He  goes  be> 
hind  the  rampart  of  earth,  and  pushes  it  into  the 
grave  with  amazing  strength  and  dexterity  :  the 
head  being  bent  directly  downwards  at  first,  and 
then  the  nose  elevated  with  a  kind  of  jerk,  which 
sends  the  earth  forwards.  After  the  grave  is  thus 
filled  up,  the  earth  is  trodden  in,  and  undergoes 
another  keen  scrutiny  all  roujid,  the  bird  being 
completely  hidden  ;  the  beetle  then  makes  a  hole 
in  the  still  loose  earth,  and  having  buried  the  bird 
and  his  own  bride,  next  buries  himself. 

The  female  having  laid  her  eggs  in  the  carcass 
of  the  bird,  in  number  proportioned  to  its  size,  and 
the  pair  having  eaten  as  much  of  the  savory  viand 
as  they  please,  they  make  their  way  out,  and  fly 
away.  The  eggs  are  hatched  in  two  days,  and 
produce  fat  scaly  grubs,  which  run  about  with 
great  activity  ;  these  grubs  grow  excessively  fast, 
and  very  soon  consume  all  that  their  parents  had 
left.  As  soon  as  they  are  full  grown  they  cease 
eating,  and  burrowing  further  in  the  earth  become 
pupae.  The  length  of  time  they  remaiu  in  this 
state  appears  uncertain  ;  but  when  arrived  at  the 
perfect  state,  they  make  round  holes  in  the  ground, 
from  which  they  come  forth. — (Newman,  p.  63.) 

Of  the  unwearying  industry  shown  by  these 
beetles,  some  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  result  of 
experiments  conducted  by  M.  Gleditsch,  as  quoted 
by  Kirby  and  Spence,  from  an  interesting  article 
in  the  **Acts  of  the  Berlin  Society"  for  1752.  M. 
Gleditsch  found  that  '*  in  fifty  days  four  beetles 
had  interred  in  the  very  small  space  of  earth  al- 
lotted to  them,  twelve  carcasses  ;  viz.,  four  frogs, 
three  small  birds,  two  fishes,  one  mole,  and  two 
grasshoppers,  besides  the  entrails  of  a  fish,  and 
two  morsels  of  the  lungs  of  an  ox.  In  another 
experiment  a  single  beetle  buried  a  mole  forty 
times  its  own  bulk  and  weight  in  two  days."  To 
this  account  the  authors  add  the  following  perti-  * 
nent  remarks  : 

It  is  plain  that  all  this  labor  is  incurred  for  the 
sake  of  placing  in  security  the  future  young  of 
these  industrious  insects'  along  with  a  necessary 
provision  of  food.  One  mole  would  have  sufficed 
a  long  time  for  the  repast  of  the  beetles  themselves, 
and  they  cou)d  have  more  conveniently  fed  upon  it 
above  ground  than  below.  But  if  they  had  left 
thus  exposed  the  carcass  in  which  their  e^ga  were 
deposited,  both  would  have  been  exposed  to  the 
imminent  risk  of  being  destroyed  at  a  mouthful  by 
the  first  fox  or  kite  that  chanced  to  espy  them. — 
(Introd.,  i.  354.) 

Much  as  we  may  deplore  the  devastations  of 
the  timber-boring  insects,  among  which  the  beetle 
tribe  figures  most  conspicuously,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  in  pursuing  their  destructive  oper- 
ations they  are  but  performing  their  share  of  the 
general  economy  of  nature,  which  provides  for  the 
removal  of  all  organic  substances,  whether  animal 
or  vegetable,  as  soon  as  the  vital  principle  has 
ceased  to  actuate. them.  That  all  such  substances 
shall  return  to  the  dust  whence  they  sprang  is  s 
decree  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  and  the  io» 
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seet  tribes  do  bat  hasten  its  fulfilment,  while  en- 
gaged in  destroying  our  books,  our  furniture,  the 
wooden  frame-work  of  our  houses,  or  the  lofly 
tenants  of  our  forests.  The  ease  with  which 
wood,  when  much  **  worm-eaten,"  is  crumbled, 
even  between  the  fingers,  is  well  known  :  but  it 
may  not  be  so  generally  understood  that  the 
**  worms'*  which  produce  this  effect  upon  articles 
of  furniture  formed  of  wood,  are  no  other  than 
the  soft-bodied  grubs  of  various  coleopterous  in- 
sects, which  are  thus  carrying  out  on  a  small 
scale  the  more  extensive  operations  that  quickly 
reduce  to  a  similar  condition  the  giants  of  tropica] 
forests.  Our  domestic  pests  of  this  description 
are  chiefly  small  beetles,  which  pass  the  early 
part  of  their  lives  in  the  wood,  and  by  means  of 
their  powerful  jaws  mine  tiirough  it  in  all  direc- 
tions, only  emerging  when  they  assume  the  per- 
fect stale.  One  of  these  is  the  "death-watch,'' 
which  even  yet  is  an  object  of  superstitious  dread 
to  the  inhabitants  of  many  an  old  house,  of  the 
wood-work  of  which  it  has  taken  possession.  The 
ticking  noise,  so  alarming  to  weak  minds,  and 
which  is  often  considered  an  infallible  presage  of 
impending  death  to  some  member  of  the  family,  is 
merely  the  call-note  of  the  perfect  beetle  of  sev- 
eral species  chiefly  belonging  to  the  genus  Anobi- 
um,  and,  as  we  have  often  observed,  principally 
by  the  largest  species,  A.  tesselatum.  The  man- 
ner of  producing  this  noise,  which  greatly  resem- 
bles the  ticking  of  a  watch,  is  thus  very  accurate- 
ly described  by  Kirby  and  Spence. 

Raising  itself  upon  its  hind  legs,  with  the  body 
somewhat  inclined,  it  beats  its  head  with  great 
force  and  agility  upon  the  plane  of  position  ;  and 
its  strokes  are  so  powerful,  as  to  make  a  consider- 
able impression  if  they  fall  upon  any  substance 
softer  than  wood.  The  general  number  of  distinct 
strokes  in  succession  is  from  seven  to  nine  or  elev- 
en. They  follow  each  other  quickly,  and  are  re- 
peated at  uncertain  intervals.  In  old  houses,  where 
these  insects  abound,  they  may  be  heard  in  warm 
weather  during  the  day.  The  noise  exactly  resem- 
bles that  produced  by  tapping  moderately  with  the 
nail  upon  the  table  ;  and  when  familiarized,  the  in- 
sects will  answer  very  readily  ths  tap  of  the  nail. — 
(Introd.,  ii.  383.) 

They  also  answer  the  ticking  of  a  watch,  if 
laid  upon  wood  inhabited  by  them.  By  way  of 
relieving  this  dry  discussion,  we  may  quote  Dean 
Swift's  description  of  the  death-watch,  with  his 
infallible  method  of  breaking  the  spell.     He  calls 


A  wood- worm, 
That  lies  in  old  wood  like  a  hare  in  her  form  : 
With  teeth  or  with  claws  it  will  bite  or  will  scratch. 
And  chambermaids  christen  this  worm  a  death- 
watch  ; 
Because,  hke  a  watch,  it  always  cries  **  click  ;*' 
Then  woe  be  to  those  in  the  house  who  are  sick  ! 
For,  sure  as  a  gun,  they  will  eive  up  the  ghost, 
If  the  maggot  cries  **  click,''   when  it  scratches 

the  post ; 
Bat  a  kettle  of  scalding  hot  water  injected, 
Infallibly  cures  the  timber  affected  ; 


The  omen  is  broken,  the  danger  is  over. 

The  maggot  will  die,  and  the  sick  will  recover. 

After  enumerating  many  important  services  ren- 
dered to  man  by  insects  in  the  removing  of  decay- 
ing organic  matters,  Kirby  and  Spence  conclude 
their  long  list  of  insect  injuries  and  benefits  with 
the  following  paragraph  : — 

Benefits  equally  great  are  rendered  by  the  wood- 
destroying  insects.  We,  indeed,  in  this  country, 
who  find  use  for  ten  times  more  timber  than  we  pro- 
duce, could  dispense  with  their  services ;  but  to 
estimate  them  at  their  proper  value,  as  affecting  the 
great  system  of  nature,  we  should  transport  our- 
selves to  tropical  climes,  or  to  those  under  the  tem- 
perate zones,  where  millions  of  acres  are  covered  by. 
one  interminable  forest.  How  is  it  that  these  un- 
trodden regions,  where  thousands  of  their  giant  in- 
habitants fall  victims  to  the  slow  ravages  of  time, 
or  the  more  sudden  operations  of  lightning  and  hur- 
ricanes, should  yet  exhibit  none  of  those  scenes  of 
ruin  and  desolation  that  might  have  been  expected, 
but  are  always  found  with  the  verdant  characters 
of  youth  and  beauty  1  It  is  to  the  insect  world  that 
this  great  charge  of  keeping  the  habitations  of  the 
Dryads  in  perpetual  freshness  has  been  committed. 
A  century  almost  would  elapse  before  the  removal 
from  the  face  of  natare  of  the  mighty  ruins  of  one . 
of  the  hard-wooded  tropical  trees,  by  the  mere  in- 
fluence of  the  elements.  But  how  speedy  its  de- 
composition, when  their  operations  are  assisted  by 
insects !  As  soon  as  a  tree  is  fallen,  one  tribe 
attack  its  bark,  which  is  often  the  most  indestructi- 
ble part  of  it;  and  thousands  of  orifices  into  tho 
solid  trunk  are  bored  by  others.  The  rain  thus  in- 
sinuates itself  into  every  part,  and  the  action  of 
heat  promotes  the  decomposition.  Various  funn 
now  take  possession  and  assist  in  the  process,  which 
is  followed  up  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  other 
insects,  that  feed  only  upon  wood  in  an  incipient 
state  of  decay.  And  thus,  in  a  few  months,  a 
mighty  mass,  which  seemed  inferior  in  hardness, 
only  to  iron,  is  mouldered  into  dust,  and  its  place 
occupied  by  younger  trees  full  of  life  and  vigor.— 
(Introd.,  i.  260.) 

That  the  office  of  clearing  the  ground  encumbered 
by  the,  fallen  monarchs  of  the  forest  is  effectually 
aided  by  insects,  is  well  attested  by  travellers  in 
those  regions  where  vegetation  assumes  its  most 
luxuriant  character ;  and  in  this  work  the  larve  of 
the  beetle  tribe  do  good  service,  in  which  they  are. 
assisted  by  those  of  insects  belonging  to  the  tribe 
next  to  be  considered. 

The  Lepidoptera,  or  the  butterfly  and  moth  tribe, 
offers,  perhaps,  some  of  the  most  attractive  insects, 
whether  to  the  scientific  or  the  non-scientific  ento> 
mologist.  The  butterfly,  with  its  gorgeous  hues, 
its  devious  flight,  and  the  comparative  obscurity  of 
its  previous  life,  has  furnished  to  poets  of  all  aget 
some  of  their  most  glowing  similes,  and  to  philoso- 
phers, from  a  very  early  date,  a  number  of  striking 
and  beautiful  analogies  with  the  repose  of  the  tomh^ 
and  the  probability  of  a  more  glorious  hereafter. 
These  insects  are  also  associated  with  the  most, 
agreeable  images  of  the  happiest  period  of  oar. 
eariy  days,  when,  like  the  youthful  Marcius,  ae 
portrayed  by  Shakspeare,  we  pursued  the  **  rain- 
bow butterflies,"  regardless  of  wet,  dirt,  and  tum- 
bles, and  equally  careless  as  to  whether  the  objec||( 
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of  our  pursuit  were  "  cabbage,"  **  peacock,"  or 
**  lortoise-shell."  Peter  Pindar's  clever  but  sar- 
castic description  of  the  exploits  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  in  his  mad  career  after  the  Emperor  of 
Morocco,  is  by  no  means  a  very  exaggerated  pic- 
tare  of  the  doings  of  many  an  enthusiastic  collec- 
tor, with  a  glittering  prize  in  view ;  and  we  ques- 
tion whether  the  coldest  among  them  would  hesitate 
to  follow  the  example  of  the  worthy  knight,  with 
a  shadow  of  a  chance  of  capturing  the  Purple  Em- 
peror. 

Most  persons,  at  some  time  or  other,  have  kept 
silkworms,  and  are  consequently  pretty  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  changes  they  undergo  in  their 
progre-ss  from  the  egg  to  the  perfect  winged  con- 
dition. To  those  who  have  not  had  this  opportu- 
nity of  practically  gaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
economy  of  the  butterfly  tribe,  the  following  pas- 
sages from  Kirby  and  Spence  will,  in  a  great 
measure,  supply  the  information. 

That  butterfly  which  amuses  you  with  its  aerial 
excursion^,  one  while  extracting  nectar  from  the 
tube  of  the  honeysuckle,  and  then,  the  very  image 
of  flckleness,  flying  to  a  rose,  as  if  to  contrast  the 
hue  of  its  wings  with  that  of  the  flower  on  which 
it  reposes — did  not  come  into  the  world  as  you  now 
behold  it.  At  its  first  exclusion  from  the  egg,  and 
for  some  months  of  its  existence  afterwards,  it  was 
a  worm-like  caterpillar,  crawling  upon  sixteen  short 
legs,  greedily  devouring  leaves  with  two  jaws,  and 
•eeinfr  by  means  of  twelve  eyes  so  minute  as  to  be 
nearly  imperceptible  without  the  aid  of  a  micro- 
scope. You  now  view  it  furnished  with  wings 
capable  of  rapid  and  extensive  flights ;  of  its  six- 
teen feet  ten  have  disappeared,  and  the  remaining 
•ix  are  in  most  respects  wholly  unlike  those  to 
which  they  have  succeeded ;  its  jaws  have  van- 
ished, and  are  replaced  by  a  curled-up  proboscis, 
suited  only  for  sipping  liquid  sweets ;  the  form  of 
its  he!id  is  entirely  changed,  two  long  horns  project 
from  its  upper  surface;  and,  instead  of  twelve  in- 
Tisible  eyes,  yoti  behold  two,  very  large,  and  com- 
posed of  at  least  20,000  convex  lenses,  each  sup- 
posed to  be  a  dbtinct  and  efl*ective  eye. 

Were  you  to  push  your  examination  further,  and 
by  dissection  to  compare  the  internal  conformation 
of  the  caterpillar  with  that  of  the  butterfly,  you 
would  witness  changes  even  more  extraordinary. 
In  the  former  you  would  find  some  thousands  of 
muscles,  which  in  the  latter  are  replaced  by  others 
of  a  form  and  structure  entirely  different.  Nearly 
the  whole  body  of  the  caterpillar  is  occupied  by  a 
capaciuus  stomach.  In  the  butterfly  this  has  be- 
come converted  into  an  almost  imperceptible  thread- 
like viscus ;  and  the  abdomen  is  now  filled  by  two 
large  packets  of  eggs,  or  other  organs  not  visible  in 
the  first  state.  In  the  former,  two  spirally  convo- 
luted tubes  werd  filled  with  a  silky  gum ;  in  the 
latter,  both  tubes  and  silk  have  almost  totally  van- 
ished ;  and  changes  equally  great  have  taken  place 
in  the  economy  and  structure  of  the  nerves  and 
other  organs. 

What  a  surprising  transformation  !  Nor  was  this 
all.  The  change  from  one  form  to  the  other  was 
not  direct.  An  intermediate  state  not  less  singular 
intervened.  Afler  casting  its  skin  even  to  its  very 
jaws  several  times,  and  attaining  its  full  growth,  the 
caterpillar  attaches  itself  to  a  leaf  by  a  silken  girth. 
Its  body  greatly  contracted  ;  its  skin  once  more 
split  asunder,  and  disclosed  an  oviform  mass,  with- 


out exterior  mouth,  eyes,  or  limbs,  and  exhibiting 
no  other  symptom  of  life  than  a  slight  motion  when 
touched.  In  this  state  of  death-like  stupor,  and 
without  tasting  food,  the  insect  existed  for  several 
months,  until  at  length  the  tomb  burst,  and  out  of 
a  case  not  more  than  an  inch  long,  and  a  quarter 
of  an  inch  in  diameter,  proceeded  the  butteiiSy  be- 
fore you,  which  covers  a  surface  of  nearly  foui 
inches  square. — (Introd.,  i.  60.) 

Witnessing,  as  they  doubtless  did,  these  ex- 
traordinary changes  without  being  able  to  accoani 
for  them  physiologically,  it  is  quite  possible,  as 
Kirby  has  suggested,  that  '*some  of  the  wonder- 
ful tales  of  the  ancients  were  grafted  on  th« 
changes  which  they  observed  to  take  place  in  in- 
sects." The  story  of  the  phoenix,  for  example, 
in  many  of  its  particulars,  closely  resembles  vari- 
ous occurrences  in  the  metamorphoses  of  insects. 
At  first  a  worm,  emerging  from  the  ashes  of  its 
parentis  funeral  pile,  and  eventually  a  glorious 
winged  creature,  providing  in  the  means  of  its 
own  destruction  the  nidus  of  its  future  and  unseen 
progeny  ;  the  fabled  phoenix  might  assuredly  have 
acquired  its  type  from  the  actual  butterfly,  with- 
out any  great  stretch  of  imagination.  Then  again 
the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis,  or  transmigraiioa 
of  souls,  would,  to  the  minds  of  the  early  observ- 
ers, be  shadowed  forth  in  the  apparent  revivifica- 
tion of  the  seemingly  dead  chrysalis.  But  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  life,  more  glorious  than  that 
of  transmigration,  also  derived  support  and  coun- 
tenance from  the  same  remarkable  vicissitudes  of 
insect  life.     In  the  words  of  Mr.  Newman — 

What  can  be  more  wonderful  than  the  fact  that 
an  unsightly  worm  should  pass  through  a  shrouded 
and  death-like  sleep,  and  should  wake  at  last  a  glo- 
rious butterfly,  to  bask  in  sunshine,  float  on  the  im- 
palpable atmosphere,  and  quafli'the  luscious  nectar 
of  beauteous  flowers  !  Well  might  such  a  miracle 
be  made  a  poet's  theme  !  Well  might  those  phi- 
losophers, on  whose  mind  there  dawned,  albeit 
dimly,  the  great  truth  of  an  after  life — well  might 
they  imagine  their  toilsome  existence  typified  in 
the  caterpillar,  their  descent  to  the  quiet  grave  in 
the  tomb-like  repose  of  the  chrysalis,  and  the  here- 
afYer  they  sighed  for  in  the  spirit-like  resurrection 
of  the  happy  butterfly  ;  and  seizing  with  avidity 
the  idea,  well  might  they  designate  these  aeriu 
creatures  by  the  name  of  **  souls  !"• — (Newman^ 
p.  73.) 

Observation  and  research  have  shown  the  tme 
nature  of  insect  metamorphosis;  which,  although 
no  longer  possessing  a  claim  to  the  supernatural, 
has  by  no  means  lost  its  legitimate  character  of 
the  wonderful.  Instead  of  the  crawling  caterpil- 
lar being  metamorphosed  into  the  chrysalis,  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  term,  or  the  quiescent  chrysalis 
into  the  active  butterfly,  **  it  is  now  established 
beyond  a  doubt,  that  the  wings,  legs,  and  other 
parts  of  the  butterfly  preexist  in  the  chrysalis,  and 
even  in  the  caterpillar  ;  these  facts  have  been  as- 
certained by  immersing  the  chrysalis  and  caterpil- 
lar in  hot  water,  and  dissecting  them  when  s 
greater  degree  of  solidity  has  thus  been  given  to 

*  Vv/i^,  signifying  both  aoul  and  buUerJfy, 
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the  various  parts.*'  This  is  still  more  minutely 
explained  by  Kirby  and  Spence,  in  the  fullowiiig 
paragraphs : — 

A  caterpillar  is  not,  in  fact,  a  simple,  but  a  com- 
pound animal,  containing  within  it  the  germ  of  the 
future  butterfly,  inclosed  in  what  will  be  the  case 
of  the  pupa,  which  is  itself  included  in  the  three  or 
more  skins,  one  over  the  other,  that  will  succes- 
sively cover  the  larva.  As  this  increases  in  size, 
these  parts  expand,  present  themselves,  and  are  in 
turn  thrown  oflf,  until  at  length  the  perfect  insect, 
which  had  been  concealed  in  this  succession  of 
masks,  is  displayed  in  its  genuine  form.  That  this 
is  the  proper  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  has 
been  satisfactorily  proved  by  Swammerdam,  Mal- 
pighi,  and  other  anatomists.  The  first-mentioned 
illustrious  naturalist  discovered,  by  accurate  dis- 
sections, not  only  the  skins  of  the  larva  and  of  the 
pupa  incased  in  each  other,  but  within  them  the 
very  butterfly  itself,  with  its  organs  indeed  in  an 
almost  fluid  state,  but  still  perfect  in  all  its  parts. 
Of  this  fact  you  may  convince  yourself  without 
Swammerdam's  skill,  by  plunging  into  vinegar  or 
sf^irits  of  wine  a  caterpillar  about  to  assume  the 
pupa  state,  and  letting  it  remain  there  a  few  days, 
for  the  purpose  of  giving  consistency  to  its  parts ; 
or  by  boiling  it  in  water  for  a  few  minutes.  A 
very  rough  dissection  will  then  enable  you  to  de- 
tect the  future  butterfly  ;  and  you  will  find  that  the 
wings,  rolled  up  in  a  sort  of  a  cord,  are  lodged  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  segment  of  the  caterpil- 
lar ;  that  the  antennae  and  trunk  are  coiled  up  in 
front  of  the  head  ;  and  that  the  legs,  however  dif- 
ferent their  form,  are  actually  sheathed  in  its  legs. 
Malpighi  discovered  the  eggs  of  the  future  moth 
in  the  chrysalis  of  the  silkworm  only  a  few  days 
old  ;  and  Keaumur  those  of  another  moth  (//y- 
pogymna  dispar)  even  in  the  caterpillar,  and  that 
seven  or  eight  days  before  its  change  into  the  pupa. 
A  caterpillar,  then,  may  be  regarded  as  a  locomo- 
tive egg  having  for  its  embryo  the  included  butter- 
fly, which,  after  a  certain  period,  assimilates  to 
itself  the  animal  substances  by  which  it  is  sur- 
rounded ;  has  its  organs  gradually  developed  ;  and 
at  length  breaks  though  the  shell  which  incloses 
it. 

This  explanation  strips  the  subject  of  everything 
miraculous,  yet  by  no  means  reduces  it  to  a  simple 
or  uninteresting  operation.  Our  reason  is  con- 
founded at  the  reflection  that  a  larva,  at  first  not 
thicker  than  a  thread,  includes  its  own  triple,  or 
sometimes  octuple  teguments ;  the  case  of  a  chrys- 
alis, and  a  butterfly,  all  curiously  folded  into  each 
other ;  with  an  appanitus  of  vessels  for  breathing 
and  digesting,  of  nerves  for  sensation,  and  of  mus- 
cles for  moving ;  and  that  these  various  forms  of 
existence  will  undergo  their  successive  evolutions 
by  aid  of  a  few  leaves  received  into  its  stomach. 
And  still  less  able  are  we  to  comprehend  how  this 
organ  should  at  one  time  be  capable  of  digesting 
leaves,  at  another  only  honey ;  how  one  while  a 
silky  fluid  should  be  secreted,  at  another  none ;  or 
how  organs  at  one  period  essential  to  the  existence 
of  the  insect,  shouM  at  a'^other  he  cast  off,  and  the 
whole  system  that  supported  them  vanish. — (In- 
trod.,  i.  70.) 

But,  beautiful  as  are  the  members  of  this  tribe, 
and  interesting  as  are  their  curious  changes,  a 
vast  amount  of  the  injuries  caused  by  insects  to 
the  agriculturist,  the  forester,  the  merchant,  and 
even  to  domestic  economy,  may  fairly  be  laid  to 


their  charge.  It  is  no  unusual  circumstance  for 
hedges  and  trees  to  be  entirely  stripped  of  their 
foliage  in  spring  and  early  summer,  remaining  as 
bare  and  leafless  as  in  the  depth  of  winter.  This 
mischief  is  chiefly  caused  by  the  caterpillars  of 
several  species  of  moths  or  butterflies,  which  occa- 
sionally make  their  appearance  in  astonishing  num- 
bers, and  devour  every  green  leaf  that  falls  in  their 
way.  Caterpillars  of  other  species  also  greatly 
injure  living  trees,  by  eating  away  the  internal 
wood  ;  and  in  this  way  they  do  as  much  mischief 
as  the  grubs  of  wood-boring  beetles  previously 
spoken  of.  In  short,  vegetable  substances  of  aU 
descriptions,  living  and  dead,  are  liable  to  the  at- 
tacks of  innumerable  insect  foes,  which  are  by  no 
means  confined  to  the  members  of  the  two  classes 
here  referred  to,  since  almost  every  tribe  furnishes 
its  contingent  to  the  great  army,  whose  depreda- 
tions are  doubtless  permitted  for  certain  wise  pur- 
poses, not  the  least  important  of  which  is  the  re- 
moval of  decaying  organic  substances. 

The  care  with  which  insects  provide  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  their  progeny,  whom  the 
majority  of  them  never  see,  furnishes  some  of  the 
most  curious  manifestations  of  instinct.  Most  in- 
sect parents  perish  soon  after  they  have  deposited 
their  eggs  in  suitable  situations,  with,  in  some 
cases,  a  supply  of  food  to  be  ready  for  the  young 
the  moment  they  emerge  from  the  egg.  This  is 
not,  however,  the  case  with  all.  A  species  of 
bug,  inhabiting  the  birch  tree,  keeps  near  her 
eggs,  and  collects  and  takes  as  much  care  of  the 
young  when  hatched  as  a  hen  does  of  her  chick- 
ens. Another  insect,  perfectly  harmless  to  man 
personally,  though  the  object  of  much  unfounded 
dislike,  does  the  same  thing ;  we  allude  to  the 
earwig,  whose  proceedings  are  thus  detailed  by 
Mr.  Newman : — 

The  earwig  is  one  of  our  most  common  insects ; 
it  is  well  known  to  every  one,  and  is  very  generally 
an  object  of  unconquerable  dislike ;  the  forceps  at 
its  tail,  and  the  threatening  manner  in  which  these 
are  turned  over  its  back,  to  pinch  anything  of 
which  it  is  afraid,  render  it  peculiarly  disgusting. 
The  fore  wings  t»f  the  earwig  are  square,  short 
leathery  pieces,  which  cover  but  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  the  body  ;  the  insect  is  incapable  of  folding 
them  in  any  direction,  or  of  using  them  as  organs 
of  flight.  The  hind  wings  are  quite  diflfeient  from 
the  fore  wings ;  they  are  folded  into  a  very  small 
compass,  and  covered  by  the  fore  wings,  except  a 
small  portion  which  protrudes  from  beneath  them ; 
and,  when  examined  in  this  position,  appear  totally 
useless  as  organs  of  flight.  When  unfolded,  the 
hind  wings  are  remarkably  beautiful ;  they  are  of 
ample  size,  perfectly  transparent,  displaying  pris- 
matic colors  when  moved  in  the  light ;  and  are  in- 
tersected by  veins,  which  radiate  from  near  the 
centre  to  the  margin.  The  shape  of  these  wings 
when  fully  opened,  is  nearly  that  of  the  humaa 
ear ;  and  from  this  circumstance  it  seems  highly 
probable  that  the  original  name  of  this  insect  was 
ear-ti«n^. 

I  Earwigs  subsist  principally  on  the  leaves  and 
I  flowers  of  plants,  and  on  fruit ;  and  they  are  en- 
I  tirely  nocturnal  insects,  retiring  by  day  into  dark 
I  crevices  aud  corners,  wheire  they  are  screened  fr 
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observation.  The  rapidity  with  which  they  devour 
the  petals  of  a  flower  is  remarkable ;  they  clasp 
the  edge  of  a  petal  in  their  fore  legs,  and  then, 
stretching  out  their  head  as  far  as  possible,  bite  out 
a  mouthful,  then  another  mouthful  nearer,  and  so 
on  till  the  head  is  brought  to  the  fore  legs.  This 
mode  of  eating  is  exactly  that  which  is  practised 
by  the  caterpillars  of  butterflies  and  moths ;  the 
part  of  a  leaf  or  petal  is  eaten  but  in  a  semicircular 
form,  and  the  head  is  thrust  out  to  the  extreme 
part  after  every  series  of  mouthfuls.  Pinks,  car- 
nations; and  dahlias  very  frequently  lose  all  their 
beauty  from  the  voracity  of  these  insects.  When 
the  time  of  breeding  has  arrived,  which  is  gener- 
ally in  the  autumn,  the  female  retires  for  protec- 
tion to  the  cracks  in  the  bark  of  old  trees,  or  the 
interstices  of  weather  boarding,  or  under  heavy 
stones  on  the  ground  :  here  she  commences  laying 
her  eggs.  The  eggs  are  usually  from  twenty  to 
fifty  in  number  ;  when  the  female  has  finished  lay- 
ing them,  she  does  not  forsake  them,  as  is  the 
habit  of  other  insects,  but  sits  on  them,  io  the  man- 
ner of  a  hen,  until  they  are  hatched. 

When  the  little  ones  leave  the  shell,  they  are  in- 
stantly very  perceptibly  larger  than  the  eg^gs  which 
contamed  them.  They  precisely  resemble  the  par- 
ent in  structure  and  habit,  except  that  they  are 
without  wings ;  they  also  differ  in  color,  being  per- 
fectly white.  The  care  of  the  mother  does  not 
cease  with  the  hatching  of  the  eggs ;  the  young 
ones  run  after  her  wherever  she  moves,  and  she 
continues  to  sit  on  them  and  brood  over  them  with 
the  greatest  affection  for  many  days.  If  the  young 
ones  are  disturbed  or  scattered,  or  if  the  parent  is 
taken  away  from  them,  she  will  on  the  first  oppor- 
tunity, collect  them  again,  and  brood  over  them  as 
carefully  as  before,  allowing  them  to  push  her 
about,  and  cautiously  moving  one  foot  after  anoth- 
er, for  fear  of  hurting  them.  How  the  young  ones 
are  fed  until  the  mother *s  care  has  ceased,  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  ascertained  ;  for  it  is  not  until 
they  are  nearly  half  grown  that  they  are  seen  feed- 
ing on  vegetables  with  the  rest. — (Newman,  p.  10.) 

We  can  vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  the  above 
description  of  the  habits  of  the  earwig,  having 
more  than  once  seen  the  female  brooding  over  her 
young  ones,  and  pretty  little  white  things  they 
are.  We  have  never  seen  the  common  earwig  on 
the  wing,  but  have  frequently  captured  a  smaller 
insect,  belonging  to  a  closely  allied  genus,  when 
in  the  act  of  flying ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
earwig  iuelf,  from  the  ample  size  of  its  wings,  is 
able  to  Uke  extensive  flights.  The  beauty  of  the 
wings  will  well  repay  the  observer  for  the  little 
trouble  required  to  unfold  them.  On  the  back 
of  the  insect,  between  the  second  and  third  pairs 
of  legs,  will  be  seen  two  little  scale-like -bodies, 
lying  side  by  side ;  these  are  the  fore  wings,  and 
if  they  are  carefully  lifted  up  with  a  pin,  the  flying 
wings  may  be  seen  beneath  them,  curiously  folded 
ap  into  the  smallest  possible  compass,  and  these, 
by  the  cautious  use  of  the  pin,  may  be  opened  out 
to  their  full  extent.  The  fitrceps  at  the  end  of 
the  body  are  said  to  be  used  by  the  earwig  in  dis- 
playing its  wings  preparatory  to  taking  flight ;  and 
tfiis  supposition  is  a  very  probable  one.  The 
prevalent  idea,  that  the  earwig  is  in  the  habit  of 
intering  people*s.  ears,  and  there  doing  all  sorts 


of  naughty  tricks,  is  entirely  without  foundation. 
We  believe  that  its  injurious  operations  are  con- 
fined to  spoiling  the  florist's  choice  flowers,  and 
partaking  of  the  gardener's  ripest  fruits  ;  and  that 
they  have  not  mended  their  manners  in  this  respect 
for  the  last  few  hundred  years,  we  may  infer  from 
a  rather  amusing  passage  in  old  Mouflfet's  **  Thea- 
tre of  Insects.'* 

The  English  women  hate  them  [the  earwigs] 
exceedingly,  because  of  the  flowers  of  clove-gilli- 
flower  that  they  eat  and  spoil,  and  they  set  snares 
for  them  thus :  they  set  m  the  most  void  places 
ox-hoofs,  hogs'-hoofs,  or  old  cast  things  that  are 
hollow,  upon  a  staflf  fastened  into  the  ground,  and 
these  are  easily  stuflfed  with  straw ;  and  when  by- 
night  the  savages  creep  into  them  to  avoid  the  rain, 
or  hide  themselves  in  the  morning,  these  old  cast 
things,  being  shook,  forth  a  great  multitude  fall, 
and  are  killed  by  treading  on  them. 

The  beautiful  wings  of  the  earwig  lead  us  to 
make  a  few  remarks  upon  insect  wings  in  general. 
In  nothing  is  what  Cicero  calls  "  the  insatiable 
variety  of  nature"  more  strikingly  manifested  thaii 
in  those  beautiful  organs  of  locomotion  ;  and  upon 
their  variations  Linnaeus  founded  bis  system  of 
classification,  which  diflTers  but  slightly  from  that 
of  Aristotle,  the  first  systematist  whose  works 
have  come  down  to  our  times ;  and  the  Linnean 
differences  are  certainly  no  improvements  upon  a 
mode  of  classifying  insects  contrived  above  two 
thousand  years  ago. 

A  perfect  insect  is  furnished  with  four  wings 
and  six  legs  ;  in  what  must  be  considered  their 
normal  or  typical  state,  the  four  wings  are  all  of 
equal  size,  and  all  equally  capable  of  being  used 
in  flying ;  these  conditions  are  fulfilled  in  the 
typical  class,  Neuroptera,  comprising,  among 
others,  the  dragon-flies,  white  ants,  Ephemers, 
and  Pbryganes  before  spoken  of;  the  most  beau- 
tiful members  of  this  group  being  perhaps  the 
lace-winged  flies,  one  of  which,  the  elegant  Chry a- 
opa  perla,  has  four  very  large  greenish  wings, 
perfectly  transparent,  and  in  texture  resembling 
the  finest  lace ;  its  body  is  long  and  slender,  and 
covered  with  burnished  armor,  and  its  eyes  large, 
prominent,  and  of  a  brilliant  golden  green  color. 
The  eggs  of  this,  or  a  very  closely  allied  species, 
are  very  curious  objects,  greatly  resembling  in 
appearance  some  of  the  delicate  fungi.  They  are 
of  an  oval  shape,  and  greenish  white  color,  each 
being  atuched  to  the  twig  of  lilac,  or  other  tree 
upon  which  they  are  deposited,  by  means  of  a 
white  stem,  about  an  inch  long.  These  stems  or 
footstalks  are  formed  by  the  parent  attaching  a 
drop  of  glutinous  matter  to  the  twig,  and  then 
drawing  it  out  to  the  full  length  of  her  own  body, 
the  e^^  being  at  the  end  of  it.  The  larva,  like 
that  of  the  lady-birds,  is  a  determined  enemy  to 
Aphides,  and  after  having  exhausted  of  their 
juices  the  bodies  of  those  i>ests,  it  covers  itself 
with  the  remains  of  their  bodies. 

In  the  Lepidoptera,  or  the  butterfly  and  moth 
tribe,  we  observe  the  first  indications  of  a  deviation 
from  the  normal  equality  of  the   two   pairs  of 
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wings ;  the  hind  wings  being  generally  smaller  than 
the  fore  wings,  and  of  a  different  form,  but  all  are 
used  in  flight.  The  difference  in  the  size  of  the 
fore  and  hind  wings  of  the  Lepidoptera  is  more 
marked  in  the  moths  than  in  the  butterflies. 

In  the  Hymenoplera,  the  diflference  in  size  of 
the  two  pairs  of  wings  becomes  still  more  striking, 
the  fore  wings  considerably  exceeding  the  hind 
ones  in  development ;  but  still  here  all  are  useful 
as  organs  of  flight.  This  order  comprises  the 
various  families  of  wasps,  bees,  ichneumons,  ants, 
&c.,  but  not  the  white  ants,  or  Termites,  which 
are  Neuropterous  insects.  But,  it  may  be  asked, 
how  can  ants,  which  have  no  wings,  be  classed 
with  such  insects  as  bees  and  wasps,  in  which 
those  organs  are  present?  The  truth  is,  that  the 
perfect  ants,'  both  male  and  female,  are  amply 
provided  with  wings,  but  these  bear  a  small  pro- 
puriion  to  the  whole  number  of  inhabitants  of  the 
ant-hill,  the  majority  of  which  are  wingless 
workers,  and  are  termed  neuters,  being  most 
probably  sterile  females  ;  and,  unlike  the  workers 
of  ihe  white-ant  establishments,  they  have  attained 
their  ultimate  state  of  development,  whereas  those 
of  the  while  ants  are  in  their  larva  or  first  active 
slate.  In  the  fdllowing  extract  from  Mr.  New- 
man, all  the  tenants  of  an  establishment  of  yellow 
ants  are  exhibited  in  action,  preparatory  to  the 
founding  of  fresh  colonics. 

In  the  autumn,  we  frequently  observe  one  of 
these  hillocks  closely  covered  with  a  living  mass 
of  winged  anls,  which  continue  to  promenade,  as  it 
were,  over  its  entire  surface  ;  they  mount  on  every 
plant  in  the  vicinity  of  their  nest,  and  the  laborers 
(for  now  the  entire  population  of  the  nest  has 
turned  out)  accompany  them  as  closely  as  possible, 
following  them  to  the  extreme  tip  of  every  blade 
of  grass,  and  when  at  length  those  possessed  of 
wings  spread  them  in  preparation  for  flight,  the 
laborers  will  often  hold  them  back,  as  if  loath  to 
trust  them  alone,  or  desirous  of  sharing  the  perils 
of  their  trackless  course.  If  the  temperature  is 
unfavorable,  either  from  cold  or  wet,  at  the  period 
of  the  grand  autumnal  production  of  winged  ants, 
they  remain  in  the  nest  for  several  days,  until  a 
favorable  ciiange  in  the  weather  takes  place,  when 
the  laborers  open  all  the  avenues  to  the  exterior, 
and  the  winged  multitude  parses  forth  at  the  portals 
in  glittering  and  iridescent  panoply.  When  the 
air  is  warm  and  still  they  rise  in  thousands,  and 
sailini?,  or  rather  floating,  on  the  atmosphere,  leave 
forever  the  scene  of  their  former  existence. 

Myriads  of  these  flying  ants,  attracted  by  the 
brilliant  surface  of  water  illuminated  by  an  autumnal 
sun,  rush  into  the  fatal  current,  and  are  seen  no 
more ;  myriads  are  devotired  by  birds ;  and  but  a 
small  proportion  of  the  immense  swarm  which  left 
the  nest  escapes,  and  lives  to  found  new  colonies. 
— (Newman,  p.  48.) 

All  the  winged  males  quickly  perish  afler 
pairing,  which  takes  place  in  the  air.  The  first 
care  of  the  female,  on  descending  to  the  ground, 
is  to  select  a  fit  spot  for  the  formation  of  a  nest ; 
this  being  fixed  upon,  she  divests  herself  of  her 
wings,  now  not  only  useless,  hut  an  incumbrance  ; 
this  she  does  by  twining  them  about  over  her 
back,  pulling  them  off  with  her  feet,  or  cutting 


them  off  with  her  mandibles.  This  being  accom- 
plished she  excavates  her  future  dwelling-place, 
deposits  her  eggs,  attends  upon  the  larvae  and 
pupae,  and  performs  all  the  duties  of  a  careful  ant- 
mother,  in  which  she  is  assisted  by  workers,  if, 
as  is  sometimes  the  <^se,  a  few  of  them  should 
meet  with  her ;  otherwise  she  is  herself  the  sol- 
itary and  unaided  foundress  of  the  new  colony. 

Amazingly  large  swarms  of  ants  are  sometimes 
observed  in  autumn,  and  naturally  excite  the  won- 
der of  all  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  these 
insects ;  and  even  those  to  whom  they  are  familiar 
cannot  witness  without  admiration  this  among 
other  palpable  manifestations  of  insect-prompted 
actions,  tending  to  the  perpetuation  of  species. 

In  the  Diptera,  or  tribe  of  two-winged  flies,  the 
hind  wings  attain  their  minimum  of  development, 
being  reduced,  in  some  orders,  to  mere  little 
knobs,  seated  on  a  short  pedicel,  one  under  each 
perfect  wing ;  and  in  others  even  these  represen- 
tatives are  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  perceptible. 
No  more  familiar  examples  of  this  class  can  be 
adduced  than  gnats,  crane  flies,  and  house  flies ; 
various  species  of  the  latter  follow  man,  and 
domesticate  themselves  with  him  wherever  he 
goes ;  and  many  of  them,  in  their  larva  state,  are 
of  the  greatest  service  in  removing  vegetable  and 
animal  impurities,  which  would  otherwise  accu- 
mulate, and  become  exceedingly  offensive. 

In  the  Hemiptera  the  fore  wings  begin  to  yield 
in  importance  to  the  hinder  ones,  being  of  a 
leathery  consistence  in  their  basal  portions,  with 
the  apical  part  membranaceous ;  the  hind  wings 
are  entirely  membranous,  and  are  the  chief  organs 
of  flight.  The  plant-bugs,  to  one  genus  of  which 
order  belongs  that  nocturnal  pest,  the  bed-bug, 
though  destitute  of  wings,  is  the  typical  order  of 
this  class,  which  is  separated  from  the  class 
Orthoptera  by  certain  minute  technical  characters. 
In  the  Orthoptera,  the  fore  wings  reach  their 
minimum  of  development  in  the  order  of  Forficu- 
lites,  or  earwigs,  before  mentioned ;'  where  they 
are  reduced  to  little,  square,  leathery  coverings  to 
the  hinder  wings,  which,  in  these,  are  alone  used 
in  flying,  as  is  also  the  case  with  the  crickets  and 
mole  crickets ;  in  the  grasshoppers,  locusts,  and 
cockroaches,  they  are  as  large  as  the  fore  wings, 
but  still  partly  of  the  same  leathery  consistence, 
and  of  little  use  as  organs  of  locomotion. 

In  the  Coleoptera,  or  beetle  tribe,  the  fore 
wings  completely  lose  their  power  of  assisting  in 
flight,  as  well  as  their  membranaceous  consistence, 
being  of  a  hard,  crustaceous  character,  and  having 
for  their  only  oflSce  that  of  protecting  the  mem- 
branaceous hind  wings  when  not  in  use,  and 
folded  up  beneath  them.  To  this  class  belong  the 
May-bugs,  the  death-watch,  and  sexton  beetle 
before  mentioned ;  the  Spanish  fly,  or  blister- 
beetle,  the  iady-bird,  the  glow-worm,  and  numbers 
of  others,  are  also  members  of  this  class.  In 
some  of  its  orders  the  wings  are  only  partially  or 
not  at  all  devch^ped  ;  and  the  genus  Lampyris,  or 
glow-wurm,  affords  an  example  of  the  female 
being   entirely    without   wings,   while    the 
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appears  under  the  form  of  a  perfect  winj?ed  beetle. 
The  luminous  property  of  the  female  is  allowed 
by  all  naturalists ;  but  even  at  the  present  day, 
though  the  fact  has  been  again  and  again  stated, 
some  entomologists  altogether  deny  the  luminosity 
of  the  male;  and  even  among  those  who  are 
inclined  to  concede  to  him  the  possession  of  lamps, 
there  are  some  who  state  that  the  lights  are  visible 
only  while  the  male  is  at  rest,  and  that  they  dis- 
appear when  he  is  flying.  We  are  able  fully  to 
confirm  the  testimony  of  those  who  state  the  male 
glow-worm  to  be  luminous,  and  also  to  say  with 
confidence  that  his  light  is  displayed  while  on  the 
wing ;  having,  on  one  occasion,  had  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  them  in  great  numbers  enter  an  open 
window,  on  a  warm,  moist,  summer  evening,  and 
fly  towards  the  candles.  They  alighted  upon  the 
table,  on  the  hands,  and  on  the  dress  of  those  near 
the  uble ;  the  light  of  each  was  perfectly  appa- 
rent in  the  form  of  two  or  four  small  specks  of 
light,  placed  towards  the  extremity  of  the  abdo- 
men ;  and  when  the  winged  rover  darted  off  into 
the  dark  part  of  the  room,  the  points  of  light  were 
visible  for  a  considerable  distance  as  he  receded 
from  view. 

There  is  one  curious  peculiarity  belonging  to 
the  glow-worm  which  should  be  mentioned  ;  it  is 
luminous  in  every  stage  of  its  existence  ;  egg^ 
larva,  and  pupa,  all  displaying  the  beautiful  ra- 
diance, although  not  equally  with  the  perfect  in- 
sect. This  fact  tends  to  cast  a  doubt  upon  the 
hypothesis  which  would  limit  the  use  of  the  light 
to  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  male  to  discover 
his  partner  in  the  dark. 

The  extensive  family  of  Aphides,  or  plant-lice, 
offer  many  peculiarities  deserving  notice.  The 
various  species  are  some  of  the  greatest  pests  to 
which  the  gardener,  the  florist,  and  the  farmer  are 
in  tliis  country  exposed.  The  species,  for  the 
most  part,  infest  each  its  particular  plant ;  for 
example,  tlie  Aphis  of  the  hop  {Aphis  Hamuli)  is 
not  fmind  upon  the  rose-tree  ;  nor  that  of  the 
bean  (A.  FaJbtt)  upon  the  hop.  These  plant-lice 
often  appear  in  immense  numbers  and  overrun 
extensive  districts  in  an  incredibly  short  time. 
Like  White  of  Selborne,  many  a  lover  of  flowers 
has  frequently  had  tti  l.iment  the  almost  instanta- 
neous destruction  of  his  honeysuckles,  roses,  and 
other  favorite  plants ;  which,  "  one  week  the 
m(»st  sweet  and  lovely  «)bjects  that  the  eye  could 
behold,  would  become  the  next,  the  most  loath- 
some, lieing  enveloped  in  a  viscous  substance,  and 
loatlnd  with  Aphides  or  smother-flies!** 

The  extraordinary  rapidity  with  which  these  in- 
sects will  sometimes  overrun  a  hop-garden,  a  rose- 
garden,  a  bean-field,  or  other  collection  of  plants 
that  may  happen  to  suit  their  purposes,  affirds 
considerable  countenance  to  the  popular  belief  that 
they  are  wafied  thniugh  the  air  by  a  peculiar 
ha%e  or  **  blue  mist,"  attendant  n|Mm  an  east  wind  ; 
and  this  is  sometimes  partially  true,  so  far  as  the 
auiuiniiHl  iiii);r:itions  are  C(»nc(>nied,  but  imfortn- 
liati-ly  fur  the  |»o;^uI:ir  iiyp«*thesix,  :it  that  liiiiP  of 
ihj  y«»r  the  direct  uii:M;hief  far  the  acasou  has 


been  done ;  the  immense  swarms  of  Aphides 
sometimes  seen  in  autumn,  having  completed  their 
own  share  in  the  work  of  destruction,  have  quitted 
the  scene  of  their  former  devastations,  after  de- 
positing the  eggs  which  are  to  give  birth  to  a 
fresh  brood  in  the  following  spring,  and  most  prob- 
ably quickly  perish,  though  this  is  a  part  of  their 
history  not  yet  satisfactorily  ascertained.  At  all 
events,  this  seems  to  agree  with  facts  which  have 
been  well  established  by  direct  experiment,  and 
with  the  testimony  of  authors  who  have  recorded 
their  observations  upon  the  economy  of  these  in- 
sects. It  is  to  be  regretted  that  White  was  not 
as  well  acquainted  with  insects  as  with  birds,  or 
he  would  most  likely  have  lefl  us  some  valuable 
information  upon  the  economy  of  these  '*  smother- 
flies.'*  A  passage  in  his  '*  Natural  History  of 
Selborne,**  well  describes  the  immense  numbers 
of  Aphides  occasionally  seen  on  the  wing  in  their 
autumnal  shifting  of  quarters  ;  and  the  date  pretty 
nearly  agrees  with  Professor  Rennie's  observation, 
that  he  had  remarked  for  several  successive  years 
that  the  hop-flies  disappear  soon  after  midsummer, 
though  the  leaves  had  been  literally  covered 
with  them  only  a  few  days  previously.  White 
says : — 

At  about  three  o'clock  in  the  aflemoon  of  this 
day,  [August  1st,  1785]  which  was  very  hot,  the 
people  of  this  village  [Selborne]  were  surprised  by 
a  swarm  of  Aphides,  or  smother-flies,  which  fell 
in  these  parts.  Those  that  were  walking  in  the 
street  at  that  juncture  found  themselves  covered 
with  these  insects,  which  settled  also  on  the  hedges 
and  gardens,  blackening  all  the  vegetables  where 
they  alighted.  My  annuals  were  discolored  with 
them,  and  the  stalks  of  a  bed  of  onions  were  quite 
coated  over  for  six  days  after.  These  armies  were 
then,  no  doubt,  in  a  state  of  migration,  and  shifting 
I  heir  quarters  ;  and  migiit  have  come,  as  far  as  we 
know,  frorh  the  great  hop  plantations  of  Kent  or 
Sussex,  the  wind  being  all  that  day  in  the  easterly 
quarter.  They  were  observed  at  the  same  time  in 
great  clouds  about  Famham,  and  all  along  the  lane 
from  Farnham  to  Alton. — (Letter  53,  to  Barring- 
ton.) 

Mr.  Kirby  also  records  the  annoyance  to  which 
he  was  subjected  later  in  the  year  by  coming  in 
contact  with  one  of  these  migrant  armies  in  the 
Isle  of  Ely  ;•  they  flew  into  his  eyes,  mouth,  and 
nostrils,  and  completely  covered  his  dress.  Sin»- 
ilar  appearances  have  not  unfrequently  been  men- 
tioned in  the  newspapers. 

Like  the  winged  ants  before  spoken  of,  it  is 
these  winged  Aphides  which  are  the  founders  of 
new  colonies,  by  depositing  their  eggs  in  places 
adapted  for  their  reception ;  but  unlike  the  ants, 
the  parent  Aphides  take  oo  further  note  of  their 
eggs 

The  wonder  naturally  excited  by  the  almost  in- 
stantaneous appearance  of  large  swarms  of  Aphides 
will,  in  great  measure,  be  dissipated,  when  it  is 
recollected^  that  they  are  endowed  with  an  amazing 
fecundity.  The  rapidity  of  their  pnMluction  is  in- 
deed enormous :  nine  genenitions  may  descend 
from  a  single  A|>his  in  the  course  of  three  mouths 


-—this  has  been  proved  by  experiment — and  each 
generation  has  been  said  to  average  one  hundred 
individuals  ;  so  that  Reaumur^s  calculation,  that  a 
•ingle  female  may  be  the  progenitor  of  5,004 ,900,- 

000  descendants  during  her  own  life,  large  as  the 
cumber  is,  is  pmbably  within  the  mark.  Profes- 
sor Rennie  says  that  he  has  counted  upwards  of  a 
thousand  Aphides  at  a  time  upon  a  single  hop- 
leaf;  supposing,  therefore,  each  of  the  thousand 
to  be  capable  of  producing  the  number  of  descend- 
ants mentioned  by  Reaumur,  we  need  not  resort 
to  the  popular  belief  in  the  blight-producing  prop- 
erty of  the  east  wind  to  account  for  tlie  rapid- 
ity with  which  a  hop-garden  is  frequently  overrun 
with  a  pest,  against  whose  ravages  no  adequate 
protpction  has  yet  been  discovered. 

Whatever  degree  of  qualification  we  may  feel 
inclined  to  apply  to  the  statements  of  the  rate  of 
increase  of  Aphides,  it  is  undeniable  that  they  do 
multiply  with  extreme  rapidity,  and  their  produc- 
tion is  attended  with  circumstances  which  have  no 
exact  parallel  in  the  kingdom.  Certain  two-winged 
flies  are  viviparous ;  that  is,  instead  of  depositing 
eggs,  according  to  the  general  law  obtaining 
among  insects,  their  young  ones  are  produced 
tlive,  in  the  form  of  larvae  or  pupae ;  but  whether 
eggs  are  deposited,  or  living  young  brought  forth, 
neither  mode  of  increase  takes  place  until  the 
parent  flies  have  paired.  Aphides,  on  the  con- 
trary, at  certain  times  of  the  year,  are  endowed 
with  the  remarkable  faculty  of  producing  living 
young  without  having  previously  paired  ;  and  this 
is  not  confined  to  the  original  parent,  but  is  also 
shared  by  the  descendants  for  several  generations. 
Bonnet,  a  French  naturalist,  took  the  precautitm  to 
Isolate  some  of  the  first-hatched  wingless  females 
of  the  Aphis  inhabiting  the  oak  tree,  as  soon  as 
they  were  excluded  from  the  egg,  and  he  found, 
that  in  the  course  of  three  months,  nine  genera- 
lions  were  successively  produced  in  this  way,  al- 
though care  was  taken  that  no  males  should  have 
•ccess  to  the  females.  Towards  autumn,  however, 
the  power  of  giving  birth  to  a  living  progeny  is 
lost,  and  eggs  are  deposited  in  the  usual  way 
after  pairing,  no  doubt  because  they  arc  better 
Adapted  to  withstand  the  rigors  of  winter  than 
living  individuals  would  be  ;  and  from  these  eggs 
the  race  is  renewed  in  the  following  spring. 

An  accurate  observer  before  quoted,  who,  under 
the  pseudonyme  of  Rusticus,^  used  to  publish 
■ome  extremely  lively  and  pleasing  descriptions  of 
the  every-day  proceedings  of  animals,  in  a  letter 
tn  "  Mights,*'  details  the  mode  of  production  of 
Aphides  in  the  following  words : — 

I  have  taken  a  good  deal  of  pains  to  find  out  the 
birth  and  parentage  of  true  blights ;  and  for  this 
purpose  I  have  watched,  day  afler  day,  the  colonies 
^f  them  in  my  own  garden,  and  single  ones  which 

1  have  kept  iu-doors,  and  under  tumblers  turned 

•  W#»  Off  hnnpr  to  Irmm  that  the  delightful  \mp»m  on 
Fatuml  History  hy  Ku^ticut  hnve  l»een  collected,  and 
•re  now  lM»in^  printed  in  a  haniyome  Toliime,  (with  illu!*- 
tniiniis,)  from  \\hi»l»  we  huve  beta  kiudly  alluweJ  to 
•luke  liome  quotations. 
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upside  down ;  the  increase  is  prodigiotis ;  it  beats 
everything  of^the  kind  that  I  have  ever  seen,  heard, 
or  read  of.  Insects  in  general  come  from  an  egg — 
then  turn  to  a  caterpillar,  which  does  nothing  but 
eat — then  to  a  chrysalis,  which  does  nothing  but 
sleep — then  to  a  perfect  beetle  or  fly,  which  does 
nothing  but  increase  its  kind.  But  blights  proceed 
altogether  on  another  system  ;  the  young  ones  are 
born  exactly  like  the  old  ones,  but  Jess ;  they  stick 
their  beaks  through  the  rind,  and  begin  drawing 
sap  when  only  a  day  old,  and  go  on  quietly  sucking 
away  for  days  ;  and  then,  all  at  once,  without  love, 
courtship,  or  matrimony,  each  individual  begins 
bringing  forth  young  ones.  Md  continues  to  do  so 
for  months,  at  the  rate  of  from  a  dozen  to  eighteen 
every  day,  and  yet  continues  to  increase  in  size  all 
the  while ;  there  seem  to  be  no  males,  no  drones- 
all  bring  forth  alike.  Early  in  the  year  these 
blights  are  scattered  along  the  stems,  but  as  soon 
as  the  little  ones  come  to  light,  and  commence  sap- 
sucking  close  to  their  mother,  the  spaces  get  filled  up, 
and  the  old  ones  look  like  giants  among  the  rest — 
as  here  and  there  an  ox  in  a  flock  of  sheep — when 
all  the  spare  room  is  filled  up,  and  the  stalk  com* 
pletely  covered.  The  young  ones,  on  making  their 
first  appearance  in  the  world,  seem  rather  posed  as 
to  what  to  be  at,  and  stand  quietly  on  the  backs  of 
the  others  for  an  hour  or  so :  then,  as  if  having 
made  up  their  minds,  they  toddle  upwards,  walking 
on  the  backs  of  the  whole  flock  till  they  arrive  at 
the  upper  end  of  the  shoot,  and  then  settle  them* 
selves  quietly  down,  as  close  as  possible  to  the 
outermost  of  their  friends,  and  then  commence  sap- 
sucking  like  the  rest ;  the  flock  by  this  means  ex- 
tends in  length  every  day,  and  at  last  the  growing 
shoot  is  overtaken  by  their  multitude,  and  complete- 
ly covered  to  the  very  tip.  Towards  autumn, 
however,  the  blights  undergo  a  change  in  their  nsb> 
ture,  their  feet  stick  close  to  the  rind,  their  skin 
opens  along  the  back,  and  a  winged  blight  comes 
out — the  summer  generations  being  generally  wingw 
less.  These  are  male  and  female,  and  fly  about 
and  enjoy  themselves:  and,  what  seems  scarcely 
credible,  the  winged  females  lay  eggs,  and  whilst 
this  operation  is  going  on,  a  solitary,  winged  blight 
may  be  observed  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  or 
on  the  young  shoots,  particularly  on  the  hop,  and 
differing  from  all  its  own  progeny  in  being  winged 
and  nearly  black,  whereas  its  progeny  are  green 
and  without  wings.  These  are  mysteries  which  I 
leave  you  entomologists  to  explain.  In  May,  a  fly 
lays  a  lot  of  eggs ;  these  eggs  hatch  and  become 
blights ;  these  blights  are  viviparous,  and  that  with- 
out the  usual  union  of  the  sexes,  and  so  are  their 
children  and  grandchildren — the  number  of  births 
depending  solely  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
their  food  ;  at  la^t,  as  winter  approaches,  the  whole 
generation,  or  series  of  generations,  assumes  wings, 
which  the  parents  did  not  possess,  undergoes  f^re- 
quently  a  change  in  color,  and  in  the  spring,  instead 
of  being  viviparous,  lays  eggs. — (Letters  of  Rusti- 
cus,  p.  67.) 

To  the  singular  tribe  of  blights  we  are  now 
treating  on  belongs  the  hop-fly — an  insect,  which, 
as  Rusticus  well  says,  **  has  more  rule  over  the 
pockets  and  tempers  of  mankind,  than  any  other; 
its  abundance  or  scarcity  being  the  almost  only 
criterion  of  a  scarcity  or  abundance  in  the  crops  of 
hops."  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  to  the 
s|H>culative  ojieraiions  wliirli  arise  from  this  catisff. 
Rusticus   contrasts  the  amount    of  duty  ])ai'i    is 
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1802,  with  that  paid  in  1825  and  1826.  The  for- 
mer year  was  favorable  to  the  increase  of  the  hop- 
fly,  and  the  duty  paid  was  J^  15,463  105.  5d.  The 
fluctuations  of  the  years  1825  and  1826  are  so  cu- 
rious, that  we  quote  the  passage : — 

In  1825,  the  duty  commenced  at  130,000/.,  but, 
owing  to  the  excessive  increase  of  the  fly,  had,  in 
July,  fallen  to  16,000/.  ;  at  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember, it  rose  to  29,000/.,  but  towards  the  end  fell 
again  to  22,000/.  ;  the  amount  paid  was  24,317/. 
Os,  lid.  In  the  following  year  the  summer  was 
remarkably  dry  and  hot ;  we  could  hardly  sleep  of 
nights  with  the  sheets  on ;  the  thermometer  for 
several  nights  continued  above  70  degrees  all  the 
night  through;  the  crop  of  hops  was  immense, 
scarcely  a  fly  was  to  be  found,  and  the  betted  duty, 
wliich  begun  in  May,  at  120,000/.,  rose  to  265,000/.; 
the  old  duty  actually  paid  was  269,331/.  05.  9rf. ; 
the  gross  duty,  468,401/.  I65.  Id.,  being  the  larpst 
amount  ever  known.  From  this  it  will  appear  that, 
in  duty  alone,  a  little,  insignificant-looking  fly  has 
control  over  450,000/.  annual  income  to  the  British 
treasury  ;  and,  supposing  the  hop-grounds  of  Eng- 
land capable  of  paying  this  duty  annually,  which 
they  certainly  are,  it  is  very  manifest,  that  in  1825, 
these  creatures  were  the  means  of  robbing  the 
treasury  of  426,000/.  This  seems  a  large  sum 
but  it  is  not  one  twentieth  part  of  the  sums  gained 
and  lost  by  dealers  during  the  two  years  in  ques- 
tion.—(Letters,  p.  75.) 

Rusticus,  in  the  following  passage,  describes 
some  of  the  curious  effects  of  the  attacks  of  blights, 
or  Aphides,  upon  the  plants  infested  by  them 

All  blights  infest  the  young  and  juicy  shoots  and 
leaves  of  plants,  for  the  purpose  of  sap-sucking ; 
and  the  plants  honored  by  their  operations  forthwith 
play  the  most  amusing  and  incredible  vagaries ; 
bearing  blossoms  instead  of  leaves,  leaves  instead 
of  blossoms ;  twisting  into  corkscrews  stems  which 
ought  to  be  straight,  and  making  straight  as  sticks 
those  which,  as  the  scarlet-runner  and  hop,  ought 
to  twine;  sometimes,  as  in  the  peach,  making  the 
leaves  hump  up  in  the  middle,  and  causing  the  tree 
to  look  as  though  it  had  a  famous  crop  of  young 
fruit;  making  apple-trees  hear  blossoms  on  their 
roots,  and  causing  roots  to  grow  out  of  their  young 
shoots ;  and,  by  tormenting  orchards  in  this  way, 
preventing  the  fruit  from  ripening,  and  making  it 
woolly,  tasteless,  and  without  juice.  It  is  amusing 
to  see  with  what  regularity  the  blights  station  them- 
selves on  the  young  shoots  of  the  guelder-rose, 
crowding  so  close  together,  that  not  a  morsel  of  the 
rind  is  to  be  seen,  and  not  unfrequently  forming  a 
double  tier,  or  two  thicknesses  ;  the  poor  sprig  los- 
ing its  formal,  unbending,  upright  position,  and 
writhing  itself  into  strange  contortions. — (Letters, 
p.  66.) 

Independently  of  the  direct  injuries  to  plants 
arising  from  the  sap-sucking  propensities  of  Aphi- 
des, there  is  another  eflfect  produced  by  them,  by 
which  all  the  old  naturalists  were  exceedingly 
puzzled.  Even  White  could  not  account  for  the 
"  viscous  substance"  which  enveloped  his  honey- 
suckles, otherwise  than  by  supposing  **  that  in  hot 
wekther  the  efllnvia  of  flowers  in  fields  and  mead 
ows  and  gardens  are  drawn  up  in  the  day  by  a 
brisk  evaporation,  and  then  in  the  night  fall  down 
tgaia  with  the  dews,  in  which  Ihey  are  entan- 


gled ;"  an  hypothesis  as  tenable  as  that  of  Pliny, 
who  hesitated  whether  he  should  call  honey-dew^ 
the  substance  alluded  to,  **  the  sweat  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  saliva  of  the  stars,  or  the  liquid  produced 
by  the  purgation  of  the  air."  Trees  and  other 
plants  are  sometimes  greatly  disfigured  by  the 
quantity  of  this  sweet  clammy  substance,  which 
not  only  gives  them  an  unsightly  appearance,  but 
prevents  the  leaves  from  performing  their  propei 
functions.  Much  has  been  written  upon  honey- 
dew  and  its  origin ;  some  authors  have  described 
it  as  **  a  peculiar  haze  or  mist,  loaded  with  a  pois- 
onous miasm,"  by  which  the  leaves  are  stimulated 
to  the  morbid  secretion  of  a  saccharine  and  viscid 
juice  ;  others  have  ascribed  it  to  electrical  causes  ; 
and  others,  again,  have  believed  it  to  be  produced 
by  the  leaves  of  plants,  in  consequence  of  their 
roots  being  attacked  by  insects.  The  truth  if, 
however,  that  honey-dew  is  a  peculiar  syrupy  fluU, 
secreted  by  Aphides,  and  expelled  from  their  bodi  « 
through  two  short  tubes  placed  on  their  bac't. 
That  this  is  its  true  origin  has  been  well  ascer- 
tained. It  never  occurs  on  plants  on  which  t^e 
Aphides  are  not  present  at  the  same  time,  or  whicu 
have  not  been  recently  infested  by  them  ;  it  is  al- 
ways deposited  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leaf;  a/»d 
the  insects  may  be  actually  observed  in  the  act  cf 
expelling  it  from  their  tubes.  On  one  occasion 
we  saw  this  honey-dew  falling  in  such  quantities 
from  a  cherry-tree  trained  against  a  wall,  and 
standing  at  the  proper  angle  with  regard  to  the 
sun,  that  a  beautiful  little  Iris  was  formed  in  the 
shower,  with  all  the  proper  colors,  just  as  a  simi 
lar  bow  may  be  produced  at  will  by  directing  a 
stream  of  water  from  a  garden-engine  against  a 
wall,  so  as  to  form  a  fine  spray,  opposite  the  son. 
Mr.  Robert  Patterson,  in  his  delightful  little  book 
on  '*  The  Natural  History  of  the  Insects  mentioned 
in  Shakspeare's  Plays,"  relates  a  circumstance 
which  fell  under  his  own  observation.     He  says — 

On  a  fine  day,  in  the  month  of  September,  1829, 
when  I  was  visiting  the  beautiful  demesne  of  Lord 
Annesley,  at  Castle-wellan,  I  noticed  a  holly-tree, 
on  which  a  number  of  wasps  were  continually  alight- 
ing, running  rapidly  over  its  leaves,  and  (lilting  from 
branch  to  branch.  A  number  of  holly-trees  were 
scattered  over  the  lawn  ;  but  not  one  exhibited  the 
same  exhilarating  bustle.  I  sat  down  beside  it,  to 
endeavor  to  ascertain  what  peculiar  attraction  this 
tree  possessed,  and  soon  found  that  the  wasps  were 
not  its  only  visitors.  A  number  of  ants  were  plod- 
ding quietly  along  its  twigs  and  leaves,  exhibiting, 
by  their  staid  and  regular  deportment,  a  singular 
contrast  to  the  rapid  and  vacillating  movements  of 
the  wasps.  I  now  discovered  that  both  ants  and 
wasps  were  attracted  by  a  substance  which  was 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  all  the  leaves — the  cele- 
brated honey-dew  of  the  pioets.  This  substance  is 
a  secretion  deposited  by  a 'small  insect,  which  is 
green  upon  the  rose-tree,  and  black  upon  the  wood- 
bine, and  which  entomologists  distinguish  by  the 
generic  name  of  Aphis.  The  liquid  they  deposit  is 
perfectly  pure,  and  rivals  either  sugar  or  honey  io 
its  swec'tness.  Tlie  ants  not  only  suck  it  up  with 
eagerness,  whenever  it  can  be  found,  but  they  poe 
I  sess  the  art  of  making  the  Aphides  j\M  it  by  patting 
I  them  gently  with  their  antennae ;  and  one  particulai 
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species  of  ant  is  said  to  confine  the  Aphides  in  apart- 
ments constructed  solely  for  that  purpose,  to  supply 
them  with  food,  to  protect  them  from  danger,  and 
to  take,  in  every  respect,  as  much  care  of  them  as 
we  should  do  of  our  milch  cattle. — (p.  144.) 

Strange  and  almost  incredible  as  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  ants  may  appear,  it  has  been 
fully  verified  by  accurate  observers.  One  little 
extract  from  Rusticus  may  be  quoted  in  reference 
to  the  connection  of  the  ants  and  Aphides,  as  well 
as  to  show  the  kind  of  enemies  the  latter  are  ex- 
posed to. 

You  will  never  find  a  plant  of  any  kind  infested 
with  the  Aphis,  without  also  observing  a  number  of 
ants  and  lady-birds  among  them,  and  also  a  queer- 
looking  insect,  like  a  fat  lizard,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  caterpillar  of  the  lady-bird.  The  connection  of 
the  ants  and  the  Aphis  is  of  the  most  peaceful  kind 
that  can  be  conceived  ;  their  object  is  the  honey- 
dew  which  the  Aphis  emits;  and,  far  from  hurting 
the  animal  which  aflfurds  them  this  pleasant  food, 
they  show  it  the  greatest  possible  attention  and 
kindness — licking  it  all  over  with  their  little  tongues, 
and  fondling  it,  and  patting  it,  and  caressing  it  with 
their  antennae  in  the  kindest,  prettiest  way  imagina- 
ble ; — not  so  the  lady-bird,  or  its  lizard-like  cater- 
pillar ;  these  feed  on  the  blights  most  voraciously, 
a  single  grub  clearing  a  leaf,  on  which  were  forty 
or  more,  in  the  course  of  a  day.  The  perfect  lady- 
bird is  a  decided  enemy  to  them,  but  not  so  formi- 
dable a  one  as  the  grub.  The  eggs  of  the  lady- 
bird may  often  be  seen  on  the  hop-leaf;  they  are 
yellow,  and  five  or  six  in  a  cluster  placed  on  their 
ends ;  these  should  on  no  account  be  destroyed,  as 
is  too  often  the  rase,  but,  on  the  contrary,  every 
encouragement  should  be  given  to  so  decided  a 
friend  to  the  hop-grower. 

Besides  the  lady-bird  and  its  grub,  there  are  two 
other  terrible  enemies  of  the  poor  Aphis ;  one  of 
these  is  a  green,  ungainly-looking  grub,  without 
legs,  which  lies  fiat  on  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  and 
stretches  out  its  neck,  just  like  a  leech,  till  it 
touches  one  of  them  ;  directly  he  feels  one  he  seizes 
it  in  his  teeth,  and  holds  it  up,  wriggling  in  the 
air,  till  he  has  sucked  all  the  goodness  out  of  it,  and 
led  a  mere  empty  skin.  This  curious  creature 
turns  to  a  fiy  which  has  a  body  banded  with  difl^er- 
ent  colors,  and  which  in  summer  you  may  often  ob- 
serve under  trees  and  about  flowers,  standing  quite 
still  in  the  air  as  though  asleep,  yet,  if  you  try  to 
catch  him,  darting  ofl^  like  an  arrow.  The  other 
has  six  legs,  and  very  large,  strong,  curved  jaws, 
and  is  a  most  ferocious  looking  fellow,  strutting 
about  with  the  skins  of  the  blights  which  he  has 
killed  on  his  hack.  This  fierce  fellow  comes  to  a 
very  beautiful  fly,  with  four  wings,  all  divided  into 
meshes,  like  a  net,  and  two  beautiful  golden  eyes. 
All  these  creatures,  which  thus  live  on  the  plant- 
lice,  have  a  very  strong  and  disagreeable  pmell  in 
the  perfect  state. — (Letters  of  Rusticus,  p.  77.) 

We  must  borrow  one  quotation  from  the  Epi- 
sodes, showing  the  equanimity  with  which  the 
Aphides  sustain  the  attacks  of  their  insect  foes. 

Let  us  conclude  our  "  Article  on  Aphides"  with 
m  few  distinguishing  traits  of  their  personal  charac- 
tor  and  peculiar  physiology.  '*  Character !  (say 
you)  what  scope  for  the  display  of  chnrncter  in  a 
lililft  dmiztn  whose  world  is  comprised  in  a  single 
leaf  or  flower-bud — who  is  born  hut  to  eat  and  be 
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eaten  t"  Why,  it  is  with  reference  to  the  lattci 
point,  that  very  law  of  its  existence  which  con- 
demns it  to  be  eaten,  that  our  little  Aphis  exhibits 
a  notable  pattern  in  the  virtue  of  passive  endurance 
and  submission  to  the  decrees  of  fate.  Never  did 
Turk  bend  his  neck  to  the  bow-string,  or  rush  upon 
the  scimetar  with  more  perfect  composure  and  non- 
chalance, than  does  our  lamb  of  the  leaf  submit 
itself  to  the  murderous  jaws  of  its  lion-like  or  wolf- 
like destroyers,  seeming  perfectly  at  ease,  and 
enjoying  life  to  the  last  bite  or  sup,  while  its  merci- 
less slaughterers  are  heaping  up  carcasses  around. 
One  of  their  devourers,  indeed,  the  grub  or  larva 
before  mentioned  of  the  lace- winged  fly,  seems  to 
play  the  part  of  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing,  dressing 
itself  up  in  the  skins  of  the  slain  ;  but  as  the  com- 
posure of  the  Aphis  flock  appears  equally  undis- 
turbed where  no  such  disguise  is  put  on,  it  would 
be  unfair  to  suppose  they  are  deceived  into  philoso- 
phy. **  But  perhaps,  (say  you,)  they  are  not  aware 
of  the  presence  of  their  enemies."  Possibly  not; 
but  yet  they  seem  to  have  the  same  organs  of  per- 
ception as  other  victimized  insects,  which,  under 
the  same  circumstances,  generally  testify  alarm,  and 
make  vigorous  eflbrts  to  escape. 

And  here  we  must  conclude  our  imperfect  and 
superficial  view  of  an  inexhaustible  subject.  It 
was  our  intention  to  have  brought  upon  the  stage 
other  performers,  and  to  have  exhibited  them  in 
other  scenes  equally  wonderful  with  those  de- 
scribed ;  we  had  also  prepared  some  elaborate  re- 
marks upon  classification  and  system,  intending 
that  the  scientific  should  have  followed  the  popu- 
lar as  a  sort  of  make-weight ;  but  alas  ! 

The  best  laid  schemes  o'  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  a-gley. 

We  have  already  exceeded  our  limits,  and  must 
here  finish  our  attempts  to  show  that  the  meanest 
insect  possesses  claims  to  consideration  which  only 
require  to  be  seen  and  understood  to  be  universally 
acknowledged. 


From  Chambers'  Journal 
WILLIAM   ALLEN. 

William  Allen,  one  of  the  most  enlightened 
and  untiring  philanthropists  of  modern  times,  was 
the  son  of  Job  Allen,  a  silk  manufacturer  in  Spital- 
fields,  and  in  youth  gave  promise  of  that  spirit  of 
enterprise  for  which  he  was  afterwards  distin- 
guished. At  the  age  of  fonrteen  he  constructed 
a  telescope  to  assist  himself  in  the  study  of  astron- 
omy ;  and,  as  he  mentions,  not  being  '*  strong  in 
cash,"  he  contrived  to  make  the  instrument  of 
pasteboard  and  lenses,  which  cost  him  a  shilling. 
Homely  as  was  the  device,  he  adjusted  the  glasses 
so  skilfully,  that,  to  his  delight,  he  could  discover 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter.  Chemistry  was,  however, 
his  favorite  pursuit;  and  even  when  a  child,  he 
made  frequent  experiments  in  that  science.  He 
possessed  good  natural  abilities,  but  they  were  not 
much  cultivated  by  education,  for  he  was  employed 
in  his  father's  business,  to  which  be  devoted  him- 
self with  diligence  and  attention  until  his  twenty- 
second  year. 

In  1792  he  entered  into  partnership  with  Joseph 
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Gurney  Bevan,  in  a  chemical  establishment  in  Lon- 
don, and  now  his  pursuits  were  congenial  to  his 
tastes.  Success  attended  his  professional  labors ; 
but  his  diligence  did  not  by  any  means  prevent  his 
attention  to  general  science,  nor  obstruct  the  oper- 
ation of  an  earnest  philanthropy.  William  Allen 
was  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  that 
is  almost  saying  that  his  views  were  practical,  and 
directed  to  social  improvement.  Blessed  with  a 
kindly  disposition  and  enlarged  understanding,  he 
seems  from  the  beginning  of  his  career  to  have  in- 
vented and  wrought  out  schemes  of  human  ame- 
lioration. To  do  good,  not  merely  to  talk  about  it, 
was  the  leading  feature  of  his  energetic  character. 
Shortly  after  beginning  business,  he,  in  connection 
with  Astley  Cooper,  Dr.  Babington,  Joseph  Foi^, 
and  others,  formed  a  philosophical  society ;  and  he 
talks  in  his  diary  of  **  sitting  up  all  night  prepar- 
ing for  lectures  and  making  experiments.**  He  was 
introduced  in  1794  to  Clarkson ;  and  the  unity  of 
feeling  subsisting  between  them  cemented  a  friend- 
ship which  lasted  for  half  a  century.  Mr.  Bevan 
retired  from  business  three  years  subsequent  to 
the  period  at  which  Mr.  Allen  entered  the  firm, 
and  the  young  man  then  became  leading  partner. 
He  married,  and  we  now  see  him  happy  and  pros- 
perous ;  his  duties  were  his  delight ;  and  domestic 
love  shed  its  hallowed  influence  on  his  path.  Brief, 
however,  was  the  duration  of  felicity ;  for,  ten 
months  after  his  marriage,  death  deprived  him  of 
his  amiable  partner,  and  lefl  him  with  a  motherless 
infant.  This  sad  event  for  a  time  so  completely 
unhing'ed  him,  that  he  was  unable  to  continue  his 
favorite  pursuits.  It  did  not,  however,  deaden  his 
sympathies,  for  in  1797,  in  conjunction  with  a  Mr. 
William  Phillips,  he  formed  what  was  long  known 
as  **  The  Spitalfields  Soup  Society,'*  to  which  he 
gave  up  all  his  energies.  In  March,  1798,  the 
name  of  William  Allen  appears  also  on  a  list  of 
the  committee  of  *'  The  Society  for  Bettering  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  ;*'  and  these  societies  proved 
highly  beneficial  at  a  time  when  bread  was  seven- 
teenpence-halfpenny  a  loaf.  But  his  benevolence 
was  not  confined  to  public  charities,  for  he  was 
daily  seen  entering  the  abodes  of  misery,  and  de- 
voting himself  to  other  labors  of  love.  It  was, 
however,  for  a  time  oniy  that  his  ardor  in  the  pur- 
suit of  scientific  investigation  was  checked  ;  for, 
two  years  after,  he  resumed  his  labors  in  that 
branch  of  knowledge  with  renewed  vigor.  It  is 
not  generally  desirable  for  a  young  man,  who  is 
anxious  to  succeed  in  one  particular  department  oi 
science,  to  divide  his  attention  among  others ;  but 
we  can  scarcely  quarrel  with  William  Allen,  though 
we  find  him  one  day  with  Astley  Cooper  and  Dr. 
Bradley  trying  experiments  in  respiration  ;  another 
with  Humphry  Davy  making  discoveries  in  elec- 
tricity ;  on  a  third,  freezing  quicksilver  with  muriate 
of  lime,  &c.,  with  his  friend  Pepys;  and,  on  the 
following,  with  Dr.  Jenner  and  others  making  ob- 
servations on  the  cow-pox.  About  this  time,  too, 
he  entered  rather  deeply  into  the  study  of  botany, 
gained  some  knowledge  of  drawing,  engaged  a 
Uitor  to  assist  him  in  mathematics,  improved  him- 


self in  French  and  German,  and  made  further  ob- 
servations in  astronomy,  besides  aiding  in  the  for- 
mation of  geological  and  mineralogical  societies, 
and  becoming  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture, where  he  gave  frequent  lectures.  From  this 
time  his  public  engagements  were  so  numerous, 
that  we  can  here  only  glance  at  thenn.  We  are 
astonished,  as  we  proceed,  to  find  that  a  compar- 
atively humble  individual,  in  the  course  of  a  brief 
life,  was  enabled  to  accomplish  such  a  vast  amount 
of  good  as  he  efiTected. 

In  1801,  Mr.  Allen  became  a  lecturer  at  the 
Askesian  Society,  (the  name  now  given  to  the 
Philosophical  Society  before-mentioned.)  The 
next  year  he  joined  the  Linnaean  Society,  and  lee- 
tured  on  chemistry  at  Guy's  Hospital.  The  year 
following  he  was  elected  one  of  the  presidents  a: 
Guy's,  and  by  the  advice  of  friends,  accepted  an 
invitation  from  the  Royal  Institution,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  to  become  one  of  their  lecturers. 
In  1804  he  gave  (in  the  whole)  as  many  as  108 
lectures.  He  had  now  all  but  reached  the  pinnacle 
of  fame,  and  wealth  and  honors  lay  temptingly  be- 
fore him.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  his  object 
was  not  self-aggrandizement  or  worldly  applause, 
but  that  his  motives  were  purely  disinterested  ;  for 
we  find  him  devoting  his  property,  talents,  and 
health  wholly  to  the  benefit  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
In  1805  he  joined  the  committee  formed  by  Clark- 
son,  Wilberforce,  and  others,  for  the  abolition  of 
the  slave  trade.  This  iniquitous  trafiic  had  long 
drawn  forth  his  warmest  sympathies;  and,  whee 
quite  young,  he  made  a  resolution  never  to  use 
sugar  (which  was  procured  principally  by  the  labor 
of  negroes)  until  the  freedom  of  the  slaves  was  se- 
cured. This  enthusiasm  continued  for  forty-three 
years.  Nor  was  his  heart  less  feelingly  alive  to 
the  sufiferings  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  He  re- 
cognized the  claims  of  "  a  man  and  a  brother,'' 
however  low  he  had  sunk  in  wretchedness  and  vice, 
and  bent  his  energies  to  the  reformation  of  the 
criminal  code,  especially  to  the  subject  of  punish- 
ment by  death.  For  this  object  a  party  of  seven 
gentlemen  dined  together  at  his  house  in  Plough 
Court  in  July,  1808,  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
society.  The  punishment  of  death  was  at  that 
time  inflicted  for  very  slight  oflTences.  In  1813  we 
find  him  interesting  himself  for  a  young  man  who, 
being  convicted  of  jumping  in  at  a  window,  and 
stealing  certain  articles  of  very  little  value,  was 
condemned  to  death.  The  following  is  an  extract 
from  a  letter  he  wrote  to  Lord  Sid  mouth  on  the 
subject : — *'  Shall  a  person — to  whom,  be  it  re- 
membered, society  has  failed  in  its  duty,  by 
sufl!ering  him  to  grow  up  in  ignorance — for  the 
crime  of  stealing  to  the  amount  of  a  few  shillings, 
and  without  any  aggravating  circumstances,  suffer 
the  very  same  punishment  which  you  inflict  upon 
him  who  has  been  guilty  of  the  most  barbarocs 
murder,  and,  in  short,  endure  the  greatest  pun- 
ishment which  one  human  being  can  inflict  upoe 
another?  To  reform  the  guilty,  and  to  restore 
them  as  useful  mpml»^rs  of  the  community,  is  a 
glorious  triumph  of  humanity,  and  marks  a  state 
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riBing  in  the  scale  of  civilization  ;  bat  to  have  no 
other  resource  than  the  punishment  of  death,  re- 
minds itie  of  the  miserable  subterfufre  of  a  barbar- 
ous age,  barren  in  expedients  to  save,  strong  only 
to  destroy."  It  is  gratifying  to  state  that  the  ap- 
plication was  successful.  In  the  same  year  Mr 
Allen  became  treasurer  to  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society  ;  and  the  affairs  of  Joseph  Lancas- 
ter were  now  in  such  a  state  of  embarrassment, 
that  a  vigorous  effort  was  necessary  to  prevent  this 
excellent  institution  from  falling  to  the  ground, 
notwithstanding  the  indefatigable  labors  of  its  wor- 
thy founder.  His  heart  was  set  on  this  new  un- 
dertaking, for  in  his  diary  he  says :  "  Of  all  the 
concerns  that  I  have  anything  to  do  with,  the  Lan- 
casterian  lied  the  most  heavily  on  my  mind."  This 
school  business  brought  him  into  frequent  commu- 
nication with  different  members  of  the  royal  family, 
who  had  become  its  patrons.  Among  these  was 
the  Duke  of  Kent ;  and  his  royal  highness  con- 
ceived such  a  strong  regard  for  him,  that  he  ever 
treated  him  hs  a  confidential  and  attached  friend. 

In  1813  we  find  our  philanthropist  forming  fresh 
plans  of  benevolence  in  the  erection  of  savings- 
banks.  To  a  friend  at  Bristol  he  writes  :  *'  Hast 
thou  turned  thy  attention^  to  the  subject  of  a  bank 
for  the  poor,  in  which  their  little  savings  of  three- 
pence or  sixpence  a  week  might  accumulate  for 
their  benefit?  I  have  consuhed  Morgan,  the  great 
calculator,  and  he  is  to  sketch  me  a  plan." 

These  plans  were  carried  into  effect  three  years 
after.  The  same  year,  from  a  pure  desire  to  im- 
prove the  condition  of  the  poor,  he  united  with  the 
schemes  which  Robert  Owen  was  then  carrying  out 
tt  Lanark.  He  was  urged  to  this  step  by  the 
solicitations  of  his  friends ;  but  it  subsequently 
caused  him  much  distress  of  mind,  owing  to  the 
very  opposite  views  which  he  and  Mr.  Owen  held 
on  the  subject  of  religion.  In  the  February  of 
1814,  Wilberforce  interested  Allen  and  Clarkson 
for  the  Lascars  and  Chinese  ;  and  with  them  sought 
and  obtained  permission  to  visit  the  barracks  at 
Ratclifl!*,  where  two  hundred  of  those  unhappy 
creatures  were  living  in  a  most  deplorable  con- 
dition. The  Lascars*  Society  was  in  consequence 
formed  for  their  relief.  Mr.  Allen  also  associated 
himself  with  the  Peace  Society ;  and  when  the  al- 
lied sovereigns  visited  London,  a  deputation  from 
the  Society  of  Friends  presented  addresses  to 
them.  The  address  of  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
was  sent  to  Count  Lieven,  and  on  the  day  follow- 
ing Mr.  Allen  waited  on  that  nobleman,  to  make 
arrangements  for  its  presentation.  Greatly  to  his 
astonishment,  instead  of  a  ceremonious  reception, 
the  count  was  awaiting  his  arrival  in  his  carriage. 
Having  invited  him  to  enter,  he  said  that  the  em- 
peror had  expressed  a  desire  to  attend  a  Friends' 
meeting,  and  proposed  that  they  should  therefore 
embrace  the  present  opportunity.  They  accord- 
ingly drove  off*  to  Count  Nesselrnde's,  where  the 
emperor,  the  Grand  Dueliess  of  Oldenburg,  the 
Duke  of  Oldenburg,  and  the  Duke  of  VVurtemburg 
joined  them,  and  they  rode  together  to  the  nearest 
meeting-house  then  open  for  devotion.     The  good 


people  were  no  doubt  surprised  at  this  unexpected 
arrival ;  but  there  was  no  commotion.  The  stran- 
gers took  their  seats  along  with  the  rest  of  the 
congregation  ;  and,  when  the  meeting  broke  up, 
expressed  themselves  pleased  with  their  visit. 

The  year  1815  is  marked  by  fresh  labors  in  the 
cause  of  benevolence.  Allen's  ever-active  mind 
now  projected  an  institution  for  the  reformation  of 
juvenile  criminals ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  year,  in 
the  midst  of  these  numerous  engagements,  he 
brought  out  a  journal,  entitled  **  The  Philanthro- 
pist," the  object  of  which  was  to  show  that  each 
individual  may  in  some  measure  alleviate  the  suf- 
ferings of  his  fellow-creatures,  and  add  to  the 
amount  of  human  tisppiness.  In  1816  he  entered 
upon  another  new  and  important  sphere  of  useful- 
ness, which  was  visits  to  the  different  European 
countries,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  from 
persona]  inquiry,  the  state  of  prison  discipline,  and 
examining  into  the  subjects  of  national  education, 
the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  liberty  of  conscience. 
AAer  such  investigations,  he  proceeded  to  the  va- 
rious courts,  and  made  known  bis  observations,  at 
the  same  time  suggesting  such  improvements  as 
were  deemed  necessary  to  the  case.  He  was  in 
most  instances  well  received,  though  he  sometimes 
had  to  contend  with  strong  opposition  from  those 
who  thought  knowledge  too  powerful  an  instrument 
to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  mass.  He  brought 
forth  arguments  showing  the  fallacy  of  this  idea, 
and  proving  that  ignorance  is  an  insurmountable 
barrier  to  the  progress  of  morality  and  civilization. 
He  also  strongly  maintained  the  rights  of  con- 
science, asserting  that  **  the  business  of  civil  gov- 
ernors is  the  protection  of  the  people  in  their 
rights  and  privileges ;  but  that  they  have  nothing  to 
do  in  matters  of  religion,  provided  that  the  good  or- 
der of  the  community  is  not  disturbed."  The  first 
of  these  journeys  was  taken  in  company  with  sev- 
eral friends.  AfYer  crossing  to  Calais,  they  passed 
through  Belgium  and  Holland  into  Germany  and 
Switzerland.  At  Geneva  Mr.  Allen  experienced 
a  severe  shock  in  the  death  of  his  second  wife. 
He  deeply  felt  her  loss,  and  soon  after  returned  to 
his  native  land.  His  second  tour  was  commenced 
in  August,  1818.  He  was  thei^  accompanied  by 
Mr.  Stephen  Grellet.  Their  first  mission  was  to 
Norway,  and  from  thence  they  passed  into  Swe- 
den. At  Stockholm  they  had  a  private  interview 
with  the  king,  to  whom  they  had  previously  sent 
an  address  on  the  important  subjects  before-men- 
tioned. As  their  salutation  on  parting  was  rather 
uncommon,  we  will  give  the  account  from  his  diary. 
**  The  king  was  most  kind  and  cordial.  While  I 
was  holding  his  hand  to  take  leave,  in  the  love 
which  I  felt  for  him,  I  expressed  my  desire  that 
the  Lord  would  bless  and  preserve  him.  It  seemed 
to  go  to  his  heart,  and  he  presented  his  cheeks  for 
me  to  kiss,  first  one,  then  the  other.  He  took  the 
same  leave  of  Stephen  and  Enoch,  [friends  who 
were  with  him,]  and  commended  himself  to  our 
prayers."  The  party  then  embarked  far  Finland, 
and  journeyed  on  to  St.  Petersburg.  The  emperAr 
was  absent  when  they  arrived  at  the  Russian  cap- 
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ita) ;  but  they  were  kindly  received  by  the  royal 
family  and  their  court.  Alexander  returned  short- 
ly after,  and  he  showed  that  his  professions  of  re- 
gard when  in  England  were  sincere,  by  receiving 
them  without  ceremony,  and  by  treating  them  with 
the  warmth  and  confidence  of  friendship.  The 
following  spring  they  left  St.  Petersburg  for  Mos- 
cow, and  after  passing  through  Tartary  and  Greece, 
returned  home  through  Italy  and  France. 

A  third  journey,  in  1822,  was  undertaken  princi- 
pally from  a  desire  to  interest  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander in  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  plead  the 
cause  of  the  poor  Greeks.  They  had  several  in- 
terviews at  Vienna,  and  the  emperor  entered 
warmly  into  Allen's  benevolent  projects.  Alex- 
ander was  himself  going  to  Verdna,  and  he  urged 
our  philanthropist  to  visit  that  place.  Here  again 
they  met — met  for  the  last  time  on  earth.  Their 
parting  was  touching,  for  difference  of  station  and 
the  formalities  of  a  court  were  overlooked  in  the 
warm  gushing  feelings  of  affection.  They  con- 
tinued in  conversation  for  some  hours,  being,  to 
use  his  own  words,  **both  loath  to  part.  It  was," 
he  goes  on  to  say,  **  between  nine  and  ten  o^cIock 
when  I  rose.  He  (the  emperor)  embraced  and 
kissed  me  three  times,  saying,  '  Remember  me  to 
your  family  ;  I  should  like  to  know  them.  Ah  I 
when  and  where  shall  we  meet  again  !'  "  Mr. 
Canning  had  desired  the  British  minister  at  Turin 
to  make  inquiries  into  the  real  state  of  the  Wal- 
denses,  who  were  suffering  severe  persecution. 
Mr.  Allen,  who  had  proceeded  thither  on  leaving 
Verona,  agreed  to  accompany  that  gentleman  into 
the  valleys,  and  in  consequence  of  the  report  they 
gave,  some  important  privileges  were  granted. 

In  1825  he  established  a  School  of  Industry  at 
Lindfield  near  Brighton ;  and  about  the  same  time 
(in  conjunction  with  the  late  John  Smith,  M.  P.) 
made  trial  of  a  plan  he  had  long  had  in  contem- 
plation— a  Cottage  Society,  now  entitled  *'  The 
Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Labor- 
ing Classes."  He  was  desirous  of  introducing 
this  plan  into  Ireland,  and  we  cannot  forbear  giv- 
ing the  following  amusing  letter  from  Miss  Edge- 
worth  on  the  subject.  After  expressing  her  fears 
that  the  scheme  would  be  found  impracticable  in 
the  present  state  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  she  says: 
— **  Your  dairy  plans,  for  instance,  which  have 
succeeded  so  well  in  Switzerland,  would  not  do  in 
this  country,  at  least  not  without  a  century^s  ex- 
periments. Paddy  would  fall  to  disputing  with 
the  dairyman,  would  go  to  law  with  him  for  his 
share  of  the  common  cow's  milk,  or  for  her  trcs- 
passing,  or  he  would  pledge  his  eighth  or  six- 
teenth part  of  her  for  his  rent,  or  a  bottle  of 
whiskey,  and  the  cow  would  be  pounded,  and  re- 
pledged,  and  re-pounded,  and  bailed,  and  canted, 
tnd  things  impossible  for  you  to  foresee — perhaps 
impossible  for  your  English  imagination  to  con- 
ceive— would  happen  to  the  cow  and  the  dairy- 
man. In  all  your  attempts  to  serve  my  poor  dear 
countrymen,  you  would  find  that,  whilst  you  were 
demonstrating  to  them  what  would  be  their  great- 
est advantage,  they  would  be  always  making  out 


a  short  cut — not  a  royal  road,  but  a  bog  road — to 
their  own  by-objects.  Paddy  would  be  most  grate- 
ful, most  sincerely  grateful  to  you,  and  would  bless 
your  honor,  and  your  honor's  honor,  with  all  his 
heart ;  but  he  would  nevertheless  not  scruple,  on 
every  practicable  occasion,  to — to — to  cheat,  I  will 
not  say,  that  is  a  coarse  word — but  to  circumvent 
you.  At  every  turn  you  would  find  Paddy  trying 
to  walk  round  you,  begging  your  honor's  pardon — 
hat  off,  bowing  to  the  ground  to  you — all  the  while 
laughing  in  your  face,  if  you  found  him  out ;  and 
if  he  outwitted  you,  loving  you  all  the  better  for 
being  such  an  innocent.  Seriously,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  Irish  people  would  learn  honesty, 
punctuality,  order,  and  economy,  with  proper  mo- 
tives, and  proper  training,  in  due  time;  but  do  not 
leave  time  out  of  your  account.  Very  sorry  should 
I  be,  either  in  jest  or  earnest,  to  discourage  any 
of  that  enthusiasm  of  benevolence  which  animates 
you  in  their  favor  ;  but  as  Paddy  himself  would 
say,  *  Sure  it  is  better  to  be  disappointed  in  the 
beginning  than  the  end.'  Each  failure  in  at- 
tempts to  do  good  in  this  country  discourages  the 
friends  of  humanity,  and  encourages  the  railers, 
scoffers,  and  croakers,  and  puts  us  back  in  hope 
perhaps  half  a  century.  Therefore  think  before 
you  begin,  and  begin  upon  a  small  scale,  which 
you  may  extend  as  you  please  afterwards."  i 

In  1826  Mr.  Allen  discontinued  his  lectures  at 
Guy's  Hospital,  and  his  farewell  address  to  the 
students  was  printed.  It  was  so  beautiful  and 
appropriate,  that  it  would  be  well  if  it  had  a 
wider  circulation.  The  following  year  he  was 
married  a  third  time  to  a  widow  lady  belonging  to 
the  Society  of  Friends.  His  choice  was  again  a 
happy  one,  and  tended  to  gild  his  declining  days. 
This  lady  died  before  him,  eight  years  after  their 
union.  He  now  spent  a  great  part  of  his  time  at 
a  small  house  near  Lindfield,  in  the  midst  of  the 
cottages  for  the  poor  he  had  been  instrumental  in 
erecting.  It  was  his  favorite  retreat  from  the  far 
tigue  and  bustle  of  public  life.  He  had  not,  how- 
ever, finished  his  career  of  usefulness.  In  1832 
he  took  another  journey,  which  embraced  Holland, 
Hanover,  Prussia,  and  Hungary  ;  and  in  1833  he 
crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  visited  Spain  for  the 
same  objects  as  before. 

We  cannot  pass  over  a  passage  in  his  history 
which,  though  trifling,  shows  his  character  as  tru- 
ly as  his  public  acts  of  benevolence.  When  up- 
wards of  seventy,  he  was  obliged,  from  weakness, 
to  discontinue  those  labors  which  had  so  long  been 
his  delight.  To  avoid  the  temptations  to  impa- 
tience often  felt  after  a  life  of  activity,  and  also 
with  the  idea  of  being  useful,  he  endeavored  to 
make  acquaintance  with  all  the  young  people  in 
his  neighborhood,  and  devoted  much  time  to  their 
instruction  and  amusement ;  thus,  like  the  setting 
sun,  he  shed  light  and  beauty  to  the  labt.  His 
health  gradually  declined,  and  his  death,  which 
was  peaceful,  took  place  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1843. 

Few  rise  to  the  honors,  and  fewer  still  to  the 
usefuhiess,  which  William  Allen  attained.     Tal- 
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ent  and  fortuitoas  cireuroetances  aided  his  pro- 
gress ;  but  the  secret  of  his  success  was  steadi- 
ness of  purpose  and  unwearied  industry.  His  la- 
bors were  systematic,  which  prevented  either  loss 
of  time  or  confusion  ;  and  the  strong  sense  of 
duty,  which  was  the  spring  of  all  his  actions, 
kept  him  from  turning  giddy  with  applause.  His 
life  teaches  a  useful  lesson,  and  his  example  is 
nut  the  least  benefit  he  has  conferred  on  the  world. 
"  He  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
JOHN   FOSTER,    THE   ESSAYIST. 

John  Foster,  whose  essays  are  justly  ranked 
among  the  most  original  and  valuable  works  of 
the  day,  was  born  in  1770,  in  the  Vale  of  Tod- 
morden,  whose  serene  beauties,  and  the  quiet  as- 
sociations of  humble  life,  may  be  said  to  have 
moulded  his  retiring  habits  and  vigorous  cast  of 
thought.  Like  Hall,  Mr.  Foster  was  pastor  of  a 
Baptist  congregation ;  and  afler  running  his  use- 
ful course,  he  died  in  1843,  at  Stapleton,  near 
Bristol,  where  he  had  resided  for  the  last  thirty 
years  of  his  life. 

Further  than  these  few  particulars,  it  is  unnec- 
essary to  say  anything  biographically  of  Foster. 
The  remarkable  thing  about  him  was  his  ardent 
and  pure  thinking.  If  ever  there  was  a  man  who 
may  be  said,  in  the  language  of  the  old  paradox, 
to  have  been  **  never  less  alone  than  when  alone, 
and  never  more  occupied  than  when  at  leisure,*' 
that  man  was  John  Foster.  The  exercises  of  the 
Christian  ministry,  in  which  a  considerable  portion 
of  his  life  was  engaged,  were  conducted  for  the 
most  part  in  a  noiseless  manner,  and  in  the  shadi- 
est nooks  of  the  field  of  labor ;  so  that  when  his 
now  celebrated  essays  came  forth  to  the  public, 
they  were  to  all  but  a  few  virtually  anonymous 
publications.  No  one  who  has  deeply  acquainted 
himself  with  these  admirable  productions,  will 
need  to  have  repeated  to  him  that  profound  labo- 
rious thought  was  the  business  of  Foster*s  life ; 
and  the  absence  of  this  mental  habitude  in  others, 
especially  in  those  who  occupied  the  more  con- 
spicuous positions  in  society,  was  often  lamented 
by  him  with  a  bitterness  which  might  almost  have 
been  mistaken  for  misanthropy. 

This  habit  of  mind  showed  itself  in  a  remarka- 
ble manner  both  in  his  ministerial  exercises  and 
in  his  ordinary  conversation.  The  character  of 
both  were  such,  as  to  impress  upon  the  hearer 
the  notion  that  he  was  merely  thinking  aloud. 
There  was  no  physical  animation  or  gesture,  none 
of  that  varied  intonation  which  commonly  gradu- 
ates the  intensity  of  excitement.  He  threw  out 
all  the  originality  of  his  views,  and  the  boundless 
variety  of  his  illustrations,  in  a  deep  monotonous 
tone,  which  seemed  the  only  natural  vehicle  for 
•uch  weighty,  comprehensive  conceptions.  This 
was  only  varied  by  an  earnest  emphasis,  so  fre- 
quent in  every  sentence,  as  to  show  how  many 
modifying  expressions  there  were  which  it  was 
necessary  to  keep  in  distinct  view,  in  order  fully 
to  realize  the  idea  of  the  speaker.     It  may  be 


added  here,  though  it  would  be  impossible,  in  a 
brief  sketch  like  the  present,  to  touch  upon  such 
a  subject  otherwise  than  in  passing,  that  the  same 
peculiarity  is  obvious  in  all  his  published  produc- 
tions. To  a  superficial  reader  their  style  might 
seem  loaded  and  redundant,  but  on  closer  exami- 
nation, it  will  be  found  that  this  unusual  copious- 
ness of  modifying  epithets  and  clauses  arose  from 
that  fulness  of  thought,  and  consequent  necessity 
for  compression,  which  compelled  him,  if  he  must 
prescribe  limits  to  his  composition,  to  group  in 
every  sentence,  and  around  every  main  idea,  a 
multitude  of  attendant  ones,  which  a  more  dififuse 
writer  would  have  expanded  into  paragraphs. 
Hence  his  writings  are  not  really  obscure,  but  only 
difficult,  demanding  the  same  vigorous  exertion  of 
thought  in  the  reader  which  is  exercised  in  the 
writer.  The  observation,  therefore,  of  the  late 
Robert  Hall,  in  his  well-known  review  of  Foster's 
Essays,  appears  to  be  more  ingenious  and  beauti- 
ful than  critically  correct.  The  error,  however, 
if  it  be  such,  might  almost  have  been  expected 
from  so  perfect  a  master  of  the  euphonous  style  aa 
Mr.  Hall — a  writer  who,  in  the  words  of  Dugald 
Stewart,  combined  all  the  literary  excellencies  of 
Burke,  Addison,  and  Johnson.  '*  The  author,*' 
says  Mr.  Hall,  **  has  paid  too  little  attention  to 
the  construction  of  his  sentences.  They  are  for 
the  most  part  too  long,  sometimes  involved  in  per- 
plexity, and  often  loaded  with  redundancies.  They 
have  too  much  of  the  looseness  of  a  harangue, 
and  too  little  of  the  compact  elegance  of  regular 
composition.  An  occasional  obscurity  pervades 
some  parts  of  the  work.  The  mind  of  the  writer 
seems  at  times  to  struggle  with  conceptions  too 
mighty  for  his  grasp,  and  to  present  confused 
masses  rather  than  distinct  delineations  of  thought. 
This  is,  however,  to  be  imputed  to  the  originality, 
not  the  weakness,  of  his  powers.  The  scale  on 
which  he  thinks  is  so  vast,  and  the  excursions  of 
his  imagination  are  so  extended,  that  they  fre- 
quently carry  him  into  the  most  unbeaten  track, 
and  among  objects  where  a  ray  of  light  glancea 
in  an  angle  only,  without  diffusing  itself  over  the 
whole." 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  solitary  habite 
of  Mr.  Foster^s  life.  It  must  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  he  was,  to  use  his  own  expression, 
the  *'  grim  solitaire."  He  chose  as  the  partner 
of  his  retirement  a  lady  whose  talents  and  force  of 
character  he  ever  held  in  high  and  deserved  re- 
spect. It  is  generally  believed  that  when  Mr. 
Foster  proposed  to  her  that  union  which  subse- 
quently took  place,  she  declared  that  she  would 
marry  no  one  that  had  not  distinguished  himself 
in  the  literature  of  his  day,  and  Foster's  Essays 
in  **  Letters  to  a  Friend"  were  the  billets-doux  of 
this  extraordinary  courtship.  It  is  amusing  to 
recollect  that  after  the  first  evening  which  Foster 
spent  in  company  with  his  future  wife,  he  described 
her  as  a  **  marble  statue  surrounded  with  iroa 
palisades." 

The  high  walls  with  which  his  residence  at 
Stapleton   was  surrounded,  and  which  permitted' 
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not  a  glimpse  of  the  house  or  garden,  seemed  to 
proclaim  inaccessibility,  and  to  say  to  the  visitor, 
as  plainly  as  walls  can  speak,  *'  No  admittance.*' 
Mo  sooner,  howefer,  were  these  difficulties  sur- 
mounted by  the  good  offices  of  an  old  servant, 
who  seemed  a  sort  of  natural  appendage  to  her 
master,  than  a  charming  contrast  was  felt  between 
the  prohibitory  character  of  the  residence  and  the 
impressive  but  delightful  affiibility  of  the  occupant. 
His  only  hobby  was  revealed  by  the  first  glance 
at  his  apartments.  The  choicest  engravings  met 
the  eye  in  every  direction,  which,  together  with  a 
profusion  of  costly  illustrated  works,  showed  that 
if  our  hermit  had  in  other  respects  left  the  world 
behind  him,  he  had  made  a  most  self-indulgent 
reservation  of  the  arts. 

But  the  great  curiosity  of  the  house  was  a  cer- 
tain mysterious  apartment,  which  was  not  entered 
by  any  but  the  recluse  himself  perhaps  once  in 
twenty  years ;  and  if  the  recollection  of  the  wri- 
ter serves  him,  the  prohibition  must  have  extended 
in  all  its  force  to  domestics  of  every  class.  This 
was  the  library.  Many  entreaties  to  be  favored 
with  the  view  of  this  seat  of  privacy  had  been  si- 
lenced by  allusions  to  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and 
in  one  instance  to  Erebus  itself,  and  by  mock  sol- 
emn remonstrances,  founded  on  the  danger  of  such 
enterprises  to  persons  of  weak  nerves  and  fine 
sensibilities.  At  length  Mr.  Foster's  consent  was 
obtained,  and  he  led  the  way  to  his  previously  un- 
invaded  fastness — an  event  so  unusual,  as  to  have 
been  mentioned  in  a  letter  which  is  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  **  Life  and  Correspond- 
ence." The  floor  was  occupied  by  scattered  gar- 
ments, rusty  firearms,  and  a  hillock  of  ashes  from 
the  grate  which  might  well  be  supposed  to  have 
been  the  accumulation  of  a  winter,  while  that 
which  ought  to  have  been  the  writing-desk  of  the 
tenant  was  furnished  with  the  blackened  remains 
of  three  dead  pens  and  a  dry  inkstand  by  way  of 
cenotaph. 

Around  this  grotesque  miscellany  was  ranged 
one  of  the  selectest  private  libraries  in  which  it 
was  ever  the  good  luck  of  a  bibliomaniac  to  revel. 
The  choicest  editions  of  the  best  works  adorned 
the  shelves,  while  stowed  in  large  chests  were  a 
collection  of  valuable  illustrated  works  in  which 
the  book-worm,  without  a  metaphor,  was  busy  in 
his  researches.  A  present  of  Coleridge's  **  Friend'' 
from  the  book-shelves  is  retained  by  the  writer  as 
a  trophy  of  this  sacrilegious  invasion. 

It  will  readily  be  supposed,  from  what  has  been 
said  of  the  secluded  habits  of  Mr.  Foster,  that  the 
intercourse  of  friendship  must  have  been  greatly 
sustained  by  means  of  correspondence.  From  the 
frequency  of  personal  and  private  reference  in 
letters,  a  large  proportion  of  such  compositions 
roust  in  all  cases  be  withheld  from  the  public  eye, 
from  ordinary  motives  of  delicacy.  Happily,  how- 
ever, without  any  violation  of  this  decorum,  a 
large  body  of  Mr.  Foster's  correspondence  has 
been  given  to  the  world,  the  perusal  of  which  by 
those  who  were  not  privileged  with  his  friendship, 
must  have  mingled  a  more  tender  feeling  with  the 


admiration  excited  by  his  genius.  The  onre- 
pressed  exudation  of  his  nature  in  these  composi- 
tions invests  them  with  the  same  charm  which 
has  been  noticed  as  attaching  to  his  conversation, 
which  we  have  designated  as  *'  thinking  aloud." 
His  accessibility  by  the  young  was  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  features  in  his  character,  and  will 
remind  those  of  Mr.  Burke,  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  more  private  habits  of  his  life.  The  ex- 
quisite and  redundant  kindness  of  his  letters  to 
young  friends  is  perfectly  afl^ecting,  and  shows  how 
necessarily  simplicity  and  condescension  are  the 
attributes  of  true  intellectual  and  moral  greatness. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible  to  convey  to 
any  one  who  was  not  acquainted  with  Mr.  Foster 
a  correct  impression  of  his  personal  appearance. 
His  dress  was  uncouth,  and  neglected  to  the  last 
degree.  A  long  gray  coat,  almost  of  the  fashion 
of  a  dressing  gown  ;  trousers  which  seemed  to 
have  been  cherished  relics  of  his  boyhood,  and  to 
have  quarrelled  with  a  pair  of  gaiters,  an  inter- 
vening inch  or  two  of  stocking  indicating  the  dis- 
puted territory  ;  shoes  whose  solidity  occasionally 
elicited  from  the  wearer  a  reference  to  the  equip- 
ments of  the  ancient  Israelites ;  a  colored  silk 
handkerchief,  looscjy  tied  about  his  neck,  and  an 
antique  waistcoat  of  most  uncanonical  hue — these, 
with  an  indescribable  hat,  completed  the  philoso- 
pher's costume.  In  his  walks  to  and  from  the 
city  of  Bristol  (the  latter  frequently  by  night)  he 
availed  himself  at  once  of  the  support  and  protec- 
tion of  a  formidable  club,  which,  owing  to  the  diffi- 
culty with  which  a  short  dagger  in  the  handle  was 
released  by  a  spring,  he  used  jocosely  to  designate 
as  a  "member  of  the  Peace  Society."  So  utterly 
careless  was  he  of  his  appearance,  that  he  was 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  Bristol  during  the  hot 
weather  walking  with  his  coat  and  waistcoat  over 
his  arm. 

This  eccentricity  gave  rise  to  some  curious  mis- 
takes. On  one  occasion,  while  carrying  some  ar- 
ticles of  dress,  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  to  the 
cottage  of  a  poor  man,  he  was  accosted  by  a  con- 
stable, who,  from  his  appearance,  suspected  they 
were  stolen,  some  depredations  of  the  kind  having 
been  recently  committed  in  the  neighborhood.  Mr. 
Foster  conducted  the  man  to  the  seat  of  an  opu- 
lent gentleman,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  to 
spend  the  evening  ;  and  the  confusion  of  the  con- 
stable may  be  easily  imagined  when  he  was  in- 
formed of  the  name  of  his  prisoner,  who  dismibsed 
him  with  hearty  praise  for  his  diligence  and  fi- 
delity. 

His  was  one  of  those  countenances  which  it  is 
impossible  to  forget,  and  yet  of  which  no  portrait 
very  vividly  remindb  us.  His  forehead  was  a  tri- 
umph to  the  phrenologist,  and  surrounded  as  it 
was  by  a  most  uncultivated  wig,  might  suggest 
the  idea  of  a  perpendicular  rock  crowned  with 
straggling  verdure  ;  while  his  calm  but  luminous 
eye,  deeply  planted  beneath  his  massive  brow, 
might  be  compared  to  a  lamp  suspended  in  one  of 
its  caverns.  In  early  life,  his  countenance,  one 
would  suppose,  must  have  been  strikingly  beanti- 
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ful;  his  featnres  being  both  regular  and  com- 
manding, and  his  complexion  retaining  to  the 
last  that  fine  but  treacherous  hue  which  probably 
indicated  the  malady  that  terminated  his  life.  His 
natural  tendency  to  solitary  meditation  never  showed 
itself  more  strikingly  than  in  his  last  hours. 
Aware  of  the  near  approach  of  death,  he  requested 
to  be  led  entirely  alone,  and  was  found  shortly 
after  he  had  expired  in  a  composed  and  contem- 
plative attitude,  as  if  he  had  thought  his  way  to 
the  mysteries  of  another  world. 

QUAKER   LOVE. 
BY    LBITCH    RITCHIE. 

Many  years  ago  I  spent  a  day  in  the  town  of 
Elm's  Cross,  and  although  no  adventure  befell  roe 
there  to  fix  the  place  in  my  memory,  I  see  it  be- 
fore me  at  tliis  moment  as  distinctly  as  that  pic- 
ture on  the  wall.  I  had  an  impression  all  that 
day,  however  erroneous,  that  it  was  Sunday. 
There  was  a  Sunday  silence  in  the  streets,  a  Sun- 
day gravity  in  the  passers-by,  a  Sunday  order  and 
cleanliness  in  their  habiliments.  The  lines  of 
houses  were  ranged  with  the  most  sober  decorum, 
and  the  little  lawns  which  many  of  them  possessed 
were  laid  out  with  the  square  and  compass.  The 
trees  were  not  beautiful,  but  neat,  for  nature  was 
not  indulged  in  any  of  her  freaks  at  Elm's  Cross ; 
and  indeed  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  very  leaves 
had  a  peculiarly  quiet  green,  and  the  flowers  a 
reserved  smell.  The  majority  of  the  better  class 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  were  Friends ;  and 
it  appeared — if  my  imagination  did  not  run  away 
with  me — that,  through  the  influence  of  wealth 
and  numbers,  they  had  been  able  to  impress  the 
external  characteristics  of  their  society  upon  the 
whole  place. 

But  no;  my  imagination  could  not  have  run 
away  with  me ;  for  the  moment  imagination  enters 
Eim*s  Cross,  it  is  taken  into  custody  as  a  vagrant, 
and  kept  in  durance  during  its  sojourn.  There 
one  loses  the  faculty  of  day-dreaming ;  and,  al- 
though I  was  a  young  fellow  at  the  time,  half- 
crazy  with  sentiment  and  love  of  adventure,  even 
the  fair  Quakers,  some  of  whom  were  beautiful, 
in  spite  of  their  bonnets,  had  no  more  eflfect  upon 
roe  than  so  many  marble  statues.  But  perhaps 
it  will  give  a  better  idea  of  the  spirit  of  the  place, 
if  I  say  that  the  only  one  of  them  on  whom  I  be- 
stowed a  second  look  had  arrived  at  that  time  of 
life  when  the  controversy  begins  as  to  whether  a 
woman  should  be  reckoned  a  young  or  an  old 
maid. 

This  middle-aged  person  (not  to  use  the  oflfen- 
tive  expression  oflfentively)  was,  like  all  Quakers 
when  they  are  beautiful,  beautiful  to  excess.  Re- 
taining an  exquisite  complexion,  even  when  her 
hair  was  beginning  to  change,  she  seemed  a  per- 
sonification of  the  autumnal  loveliness  which 
makes  one  forget  that  of  the  spring  and  summer. 
Her  voice,  mellowed  by  time,  was  better  calcu- 
lated to  linger  in  the  ear  than  the  lighter  tones  of 
youth  ;  and  it  harmonised  well  with  her  soft,  dove- 
like eyes, 


That  seemed  to  love  whatever  they  looked  upon. 

Yet  there  was  no  feeling  in  this  love,  such  as  we 
of  the  world  demand  in  the  love  of  her  aex ;  the 
richness  of  her  cheek  was  as  cold  as  the  bloom  of 
a  flower ;  and  as,  with  noiseless  step,  and  demure, 
nun-like  air,  she  glided  past,  I  felt  as  if  I  had  seen 
a  portrait  walk  out  of  its  frame,  a  masterly  imita- 
tion of  woman,  but  only  an  imitation. 

This  was  why  I  turned  round  and  looked  at  her 
again ;  and  as  I  looked,  a  kind  of  pity  rose  in  my 
inexperienced  heart  that  one  so  fair  should  pasa 
through  life  unstirred  by  its  excitements,  un- 
touched by  its  raptures,  even  untroubled  with  its 
sorrows.  As  the  novelty  wore  off,  I  hated  the 
cold  formal  air  of  everything  around ;  the  atmos- 
phere chilled  me ;  the  silence  disturbed  me ;  and 
the  next  morning  I  was  glad  to  launch  again  upon 
the  stormy  world,  and  leave  this  lonely  oasis  te 
its  enchanted  repose. 

Some  time  after,  when  giving  the  history  of 
this  day  to  a  friend,  who  proved  to  be  personally 
acquainted  with  the  place  and  people,  he  told  me 
that  the  lady  on  whom  I  had  looked  twice  had 
been  for  many  years  not  only  the  reigning  beauty 
of  Elm*s  Cross,  but  the  benevolent  genius  of  the 
town  and  neighborhood ;  and  he  related  a  passage 
in  her  early  hfe  which  made  me  qualify  a  little  my 
opinion  as  to  the  passionless  tranquillity  of  her  feel- 
ings, and  the  uneventful  blank  of  her  history.  Not 
that  the  thing  can  be  called  an  adventure,  that  the 
incident  has  any  intermixture  of  romance — that 
would  be  absurd.  It  passed  over  her  heart  like 
a  summer  cloud,  which  leaves  the  heavens  as 
bright  and  serene  as  before  ;  but  somehow  or 
other  it  infused  a  suspicion  in  my  mind,  that  how- 
ever staid  the  demeanor  and  decorous  the  conduct, 
human  nature  is  everywhere  alike — that  the  dif- 
ference is  not  in  the  feelings,  but  their  control. 

Her  father  was  one  of  the  wealthiest  inhabitanta 
of  the  town,  and  Martha  Hargrave  was  an  only 
child,  the  expectant  heiress  of  his  fortune,  and 
likewise  possessed,  in  her  own  right,  of  jC5000, 
safely  invested.  In  such  circumstances,  it  may  be 
supposed  that  when  she  grew  up  from  the  child 
into  the  girl  she  attracted  not  a  little  the  attention 
of  blushing  stripplings  and  speculative  mammas. 
These  were,  with  the  exception  of  one  family,  of 
her  own  society — for  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hargrave 
were  Quakers  of  the  old  school,  and  confined 
themselves  almost  exclusively  within  the  circle  of 
Friends.  The  exception  was  formed  by  a  widow 
lady  and  her  son  ;  the  former  an  early  intimate 
of  Mrs.  Hargrave,  now  living  on  a  small  annuity, 
from  which,  by  means  of  close  economy,  she  con- 
trived to  save  a  little  every  year  to  pay  for  her 
boy's  outfit  in  the  world.  Richard  Temple  waa 
well  calculated  to  be  the  object  of  a  mother's  dot- 
ing affection  ;  he  was  a  fine,  spirited,  generous, 
handsome  lad,  two  or  three  years  older  than  Mar- 
tha, of  whom  he  was  the  playmate  in  childhood, 
the  friend  in  youth,  and  something  more  af\er 
that.  How  it  caroe  that  a  penniless  boy  thought 
as  he  did  of  the  Quaker  heiress,  may  seem  ft 
mystery  ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  con- 
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Tentional  distinctions  of  society  make  little  impres- 
sion upon  children  brought  up  together  upon  terms 
of  equality.  Richard  looked  upon  Martha  as  his 
sister,  till  he  began  to  feel  as  a  personal  injury 
the  admiring  looks  that  were  thrown  upon  her 
from  under  the  broad  brims  of  the  young  Quakers ; 
and  even  when  the  fact  at  length  forced  itself 
upon  him  that  she  was  rich,  and  he  poor,  that  she 
rolled  in  a  carriage,  and  he  walked  on  foot,  that 
her  parents  were  among  the  first  people  in  the  place, 
and  his  only  one  a  solitary  and  almost  indigent 
widow,  the  encouragement  of  his  fond  and  unre- 
flecting mother,  and  of  his  own  gallant  heart,  tri- 
umphed over  the  misgivings  of  prudence  ;  and  the 
affection  of  the  boy  was  suffered  to  ripen,  un- 
checked, into  the  love  of  the  young  man. 

While  this  process  was  going  on  with  Richard, 
in  Martha  the  wildness  of  childhood  sobered  grad- 
ually down  into  the  demure  circumspection  of  the 
Quaker  girl.  Her  step  became  less  buoyant,  her 
glance  less  free,  her  speech  less  frank,  her  air 
more  reserved  ;  and  as  time  wore  on,  Richard  oc- 
casionally paused  in  the  midst  of  one  of  his  sallies, 
and  looked  at  her  in  surprise,  in  a  kind  of  awe,  as 
if  he  already  felt  a  foreshadowing  of  the  approach 
of  majestic  womanhood.  But  nevertheless,  when 
he  came  one  day  to  bid  her  farewell  before  his 
exodus  into  the  world,  her  heart  was  too  full  of 
the  memories  of  her  childish  years  to  remember  its 
aew  conventionalism,  and  she  stood  before  him 
with  her  hands  crossed  upon  her  bosom,  gazing  in 
iiis  face  with  a  look  of  girlish  fondness,  that  was 
made  still  sofVer  by  the  tears  that  stood  trembling 
in  her  beautiful  eyes.  He  was  to  proceed  to 
London,  to  be  completed  in  his  initiation  iuto  mer- 
cantile business,  and  might  be  absent  for  years — 
perhaps  forever — for  his  mother  was  to  accompany 
him ;  and  Martha  felt  the  separation  as  her  first 
serious  distress.  Richard  was  old  enough  to  be 
aware  of  the  nature  of  his  own  feelings ;  and  per- 
haps if  Martha  had  been  in  one  of  her  grand  mo- 
ments, he  might  have  dared  to  appeal  to  the  grow 
ing  woman  in  her  heart.  But  she  appeared  to 
him  on  this  occasion  so  young,  so  gentle,  so  deli- 
cate, that  he  would  have  thought  it  a  profanation 
to  talk  to  her  of  love.  As  the  moment  of  parting 
anrived,  he  drew  her  towards  him  with  both  hands  ; 
his  arms  encircled  her  waist ;  and — how  it  hap- 
pened I  know  not,  for  the  thing  was  wholly  out 
of  rule — his  lips  were  pressed  to  hers.  The  next 
moment  he  started  from  his  bewilderment ;  his 
eyes  dazzled  ;  Martha  had  disappeared.  He  did 
BOt  know,  when  in  the  morning  the  stage-coach 
was  carrying  him  from  Elm*s  Cross,  that  a  young 
girl  was  sitting  behind  a  blind  in  the  highest 
room  of  that  house  watching  the  vehicle  as  it 
rolled  away,  till  it  was  prematurely  lost  in  her 
blinding  tears. 

I  am  unable  to  trace  the  adventures  of  Richard 
Temple  in  London  ;  but  they  appear  to  have  been 
comparatively  fortunate,  since,  at  the  end  of  only 
three  years,  he  was  a  junior  partner  in  a  young 
bat  respectable  firm.  He  had  seen  Miss  Hargrave 
■everal  times  during  the  interval ;  but  I  need  not 


say  that  their  intercourse  had  entirely  changed  Its 
character.  Richard  was  not  only  interested,  but 
likewise  in  some  degree  amused,  by  the  transmuta* 
tion  of  the  young  girl  into  the  demure  and  circum- 
spect Quaker.  In  essentials,  however,  she  was 
not  altered,  but  improved  and  exalted ;  and  even 
her  physical  beauty  acquired  a  new  character  of 
loveliness  as  the  development  of  her  moral  feelings 
went  on.  But  over  all,  there  was  what  seemed 
to  the  young  man,  now  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
the  common  world,  an  iciness  of  manner,  which 
repelled  his  advances ;  and  he  continued  to  love 
on  without  daring  to  disclose  the  secret  of  his 
bosom.  What  matter  ?  It  was  no  secret  to  her 
whom  it  concerned ;  for  friend  Martha,  with  all 
her  demureness,  had  a  woman's  heart  and  a  wo- 
man's eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  three  years 
1  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Temple  died,  and  Richard, 
now  alone  in  the  world,  and  with  tolerable  pros- 
pects in  business,  began  in  due  time  to  ask  him- 
self, with  a  quaking  heart  and  a  flushing  brow, 
whether  it  were  possible  for  him  to  obtain  the 
Quaker  girl  for  his  bride.  After  much  cogitation 
on  this  subject,  and  a  thousand  misgivings,  his 
characteristic  daring  prevailed  ;  and  addressing  to 
Martha  an  eloquent  history  of  his  love,  accompa- 
nied by  a  frank  statement  of  his  affairs  and  pros- 
pects, and  a  solicitation  for  permission  to  woo  her 
for  his  wife,  he  enclosed  the  letter,  open,  in  a 
briefer  one  to  her  father,  and  dispatched  the  fate- 
ful missive. 

The  reply  came  from  Mr.  Hargrave.  It  was 
cold,  calm,  decisive.  He  was  obliged  by  the  good 
opinion  entertained  by  his  young  friend  of  his 
daughter,  but  Martha  had  altogether  different 
views.  Setting  aside  the  oppositeness  of  their 
circumstances  and  position  in  this  world,  which 
would  in  itself  be  an  insurmountable  objection, 
their  religious  views  were  not  so  much  alike  as 
was  necessary  in  the  case  of  two  persons  pressing 
forward,  side  by  side,  to  the  world  which  is  to 
come.  He  hoped  friend  Richard  would  speedily 
forget  what,  to  a  rational-minded  person,  ought  to 
be  hardly  a  disappointment,  and,  when  his  fortune 
permitted  it,  select  from  his  own  denomination  a 
wife  of  his  own  degree.  This  insolent  letter,  as 
the  young  man  termed  it,  had  no  effect  but  that  of 
rousing  the  fierce  and  headlong  energy  of  his  na- 
ture. He  knew  Martha  too  well  to  believe  that 
she  had  any  share  in  such  a  production  ;  and  he 
wrote  at  once  to  Mr.  Hargrave  tp  say  that  his 
daughter  was  now  old  enough  to  decide  for  her^ 
self,  and  that  he  could  not  think  of  receiving  at 
second  hand  a  reply  involving  the  happiness  or 
misery  of  his  whole  life.  On  the  following  day 
he  would  present  himself  at  his  house  in  Elm*s 
Cross,  in  the  hope  of  hearing  his  fate  from  Mar^ 
tha's  own  lips,  even  if  in  the  presence  of  her 
father  and  mother. 

When  Richard  Temple  passed  across  the 
Dutch-like  lawn  of  the  house,  with  its  drilled 
shrubs  and  flowers  describing  mathematical  figures 
on  its  level  green,  and  ascended  the  steps,  as 
white  as  driven  snow,  his  hand  trembled  as  he 
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raised  the  knocker,  and  he  felt  his  heart  die  with- 
in him.  The  sound  he  made  startled  him  by  its 
inconcrrous  want  of  measure,  and  he  looked  round 
timidly,  as  if  he  had  committed  an  indecorum. 
When  the  respectable  middle-a^ed  servant  mar- 
shalled him  np  stairs  to  the  drawing-ruom,  he  fol- 
lowed the  man  with  deference,  as  if  he  had  some- 
thing to  say  in  the  decision.  The  room  was 
empty,  and  he  stood  for  some  time  alone,  looking 
round  upon  the  walls,  the  furniture,  the  books, 
the  flowers,  and  reading  in  them  all  the  ruin  of 
his  hopes.  There  was  an  unostentatious  richness 
in  that  room,  a  method  in  its  arrangement,  a  calm 
assumption  of  superiority,  which  made  him  quail. 
The  answer  he  had  come  to  demand  was  before 
him.  It  spoke  to  him  even  in  the  whispered  ca- 
dence of  the  trees  beyond  the  open  window,  and 
the  unhurried  entrance  of  the  air  into  the  apart- 
ment, loaded  with  faint  sweets  from  the  garden. 
The  loneliness  in  which  he  stood  seemed  strange 
to  his  excited  imagination,  and  the  silence  op- 
pressed him ;  and  when  at  length  the  door  slowly 
opened,  unaccompanied  by  the  sound  of  a  footfall, 
he  started  in  nervous  tremor,  as  if  he  expected  to 
behold  the  entrance  of  a  spirit. 

Martha  entered  the  room  alone,  and  shutting 
the  door,  glided  composedly  up  to  Richard,  and 
offered  him  her  hand  as  usual.  The  clasp, 
though  gentle,  was  palpable ;  and  as  he  saw,  in 
the  first  place,  that  she  was  paler  than  formerly, 
^nd,  in  the  second,  that  a  slight  color  rose  into  her 
face  under  his  searching  gaze,  he  was  sufficiently 
reassured  to  address  her. 

**  Martha,"  he  said,  "  did  my  letter  surprise 
you?  Tell  me  only  that  it  was  too  abrupt — 
that  it  startled  and  hurried  you.    Was  it  not  so?" 

"  Nay,  Richard." 

**  Then  you  knew,  even  before  I  dared  to  speak, 
that  I  loved  you  with  all  the  guilelessness  of  my 
infancy,  all  the  fire  of  my  youth,  and  all  the  deep, 
earnest,  concentrated  passion  of  my  manhood.  Do 
you  know  of  the  reply  my  letter  received?" 

"  Yea,  Richard." 

'*  And  you  sanctioned  it?" 

"  In  meaning,"  but  here  her  Toice  slightly  fal 
tared  ;  **  if  the  words  were  unkind,  be  thou  as- 
sured that  they  came  neither  from  my  pen  nor  my 
heart." 

'*  Then  I  was  deceived  in  supposing — for  I  did 
indulge  the  dream — that  my  devotion  had  awak 
ened  an  interest  in  your  bosom?  That  interest 
belongs  to  another  !" 

**  I  never  had  a  dearer  friendship  than  thine," 
taid  Martha ;  and  raising  her  eyes  to  his,  she 
added,  after  a  pause,  in  the  clear,  distinct,  silvery 
tone,  which  was  the  character  of  her  voice,  **  and 
never  shall !" 

•*  Yet  you  reject  and  spurn  me !  This  is  tor- 
ture !  It  cannot  be  that  the  difference  in  our 
worldly  circumstances  weighs  with  you  ;  I  know 
you  better,  Martha.  Neither  can  you  suppose  that 
on  my  part  there  is  the  slightest  tinge  of  merce- 
nary feeling,  for  you  know  me  better.  Will  you 
not  give  me  at  least  hope !    There  are  fortunes  to 


make  in  the  world  that  would  satisfy  even  year 
father  ;  we  are  both  young ;  and  to  win  you,  my 
precious  love,  I  would  grudge  neither  time,  nor 
sweat,  nor  blood !" 

**  Richard,"  said  the  Quaker  girl,  growing  still 
more  pale,  **  no  more  of  this,  in  mercy  to  thyself 
— and  me.  Thou  mayest  agitate  and  unnerve,  bat 
never  change  my  purpose." 

**  What  15  your  purpose?" 

**  To  honor  my  father  and  my  mother." 

'*  That  you  may  enjoy  long  life  in  the  land  !*' 
said  Richard  with  a  bitter  smile. 

**  That  I  may  honor  through  them  my  heaven- 
ly Father,  who  is  above  all.  Farewell,  my  early 
friend ;  return  into  the  world,  where  thou  wilt 
.forget  Martha,  and  may  the  All-wise  direct  thy 
course!"  She  extended  her  hand  to  him  as  she 
spoke,  and  he  grasped  it  like  a  man  in  a  dream. 
The  reply  he  had  demanded  was  distinct  enough 
in  her  words,  but  a  thousand  times  more  so  in  her 
lotik,  manner,  tone.  He  felt  that  expostulation 
was  vain,  and  would  be  unmanly  ;  and  as  she 
walked  away,  with  her  noiseless  and  measured 
step,  and  her  hands  folded  before  her,  he  felt  in- 
dignation struggling  with  admiring  and  despairing 
love.  The  figure  paused  for  an  instant  at  the 
door;  but  the  next  moment  Martha  disappeared 
without  turning  her  head 

Richard  never  knew,  neither  can  I  tell,  whether 
any  one  watched  the  stage-coach  that  day  from 
the  upper  window.  Not  even  a  prying  servant 
could  whisper  anything  of  Martha,  or  guess  at  the 
nature  of  the  interview  that  had  taken  place.  She 
was  pale,  it  is  true,  but  so  had  she  been  for  some 
time.  Her  health,  it  appeared,  was  not  good ; 
her  appetite  was  gone  ;  her  limbs  feeble.  Bui 
this  would  go  off*,  for  her  manner  was  as  usual. 
She  was  assiduous  in  the  discharge  of  her  duties, 
kind  to  every  one,  loving  and  reverential  to  her  par- 
ents. Still  she  was  not  well,  and  her  father  at 
length  grew  alarmed.  They  took  her  from  water- 
ing-place to  watering-place;  they  amused  her 
with  strange  sights ;  they  tried  every  day  to  give 
some  new  direction  to  her  thoughts.  Martha  was 
grateful.  She  repaid  their  cares  with  smiles, 
talked  to  them  cheerfully,  and  did  all  she  could  to 
seem  and  to  be  happy.  But  still  she  was  not 
well ;  and  when  many  months  had  passed  away, 
the  now  terrified  parents,  afVer  trying  everything 
that  science  and  aflfection  could  suggest  for  the 
restoration  of  their  only  child,  consulted  once 
more.  The  nature  of  the  step  they  ultimately 
determined  upon  may  be  gathered  from  the  fol- 
lowing communication  received  in  reply  to  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Hargrave  : — 

*'  ResPECTED  FaiEND-^The  inquiry  thou  di- 
rectedst  has  been  easy.  I  am  connected  in  busi- 
ness with  one  (not  of  our  Society)  to  whom  the 
young  man  is  well  known,  and  by  whom  he  is 
much  esteemed.  Richard  Temple  is  wise  beyond 
his  years.  He  is  of  quiet  and  retired  hahiu  in 
his  private  life,  and  is  an  energetic  and  persevering 
man  of  business,  and  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  get  oa 
in  the  world.     That  this  is  the  opinion  of  my 
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friend  is  clear,  for  I  know  that  he  would  willingly 
five  him  his  daughter  to  wife,  who  will  bring 
her  husband  a  good  dowry,  as  well  as  a  comely 
person.  But  Richard,  when  I  saw  him  last, 
waa  not  forward  in  the  matter.  His  thoughts, 
•ven  in  the  company  of  the  maid,  seemed  pre- 
occupied— doubtless  by  business.  Since  writing 
these  lines,  I  have  been  informed  that  he  visits 
Elm's  Cross  in  a  few  days,  to  arrange  some  mat- 
ters connected  with  his  late  mother's  affairs,  the 
last  remaining  link  of  his  connection  with  the 
place. — I  am,  respected  friend,  &c., 

**  EzEKiEL  Brown." 

This  letter  determined  Mr.  Hargrave  to  recall 
his  rejection  of  Richard  Temple ;  and  the  effect 
of  a  conversation  he  had  upon  the  subject  with  his* 
daughter  proved,  to  the  unbounded  joy  of  the  par- 
ents, that  as  yet  she  had  no  organic  disease. 

For  some  days  Martha,  though  happy,  was 
restless.  It  seemed  as  if  joy  had  more  effect  than 
grief  in  unsettling  the  demure  Quaker,  for  at  the 
slightest  sound  from  the  lawn  or  the  street  the 
eolor  mounted  into  her  face.  At  length  an  ac- 
quaintance, when  calling  in  the  evening,  informed 
her  that  she  had  just  seen  Richard. 

'*Thou  rememberest  Richard,  Martha  V  Mar- 
tha nodded. 

'*  He  is  grown  so  comely  and  so  manly,  thou 
wouldst  hardly  know  him." 

**  He  will  call  here,  peradventure  ?"  said  the 
mother. 

'*  Nay.  He  has  already  taken  his  place  in  the 
ooach  for  to-morrow."  Martha  grew  pale;  and 
the  mother  hurried  out  of  the  room  to  seek  her 
husband.  That  night  Richard  received  a  friendly 
note  from  Mr.  Hargrave,  begging  him  to  call  in 
the  morning  on  business  of  importance. 

When  Richard  found  himself  once  more  in  the 
silent  drawing-room,  his  manner  was  very  different 
from  what  it  had  been  on  the  last  occasion.  He 
was  now  calm,  but  gloomy,  and  almost  stern  ;  and 
he  waited  for  the  appearance  of  his  inviter  with 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  but  with  a  haughty  impa- 
tience. Instead  of  Mr.  Hargrave,  however,  it 
was  Martha  who  entered  the  room,  and  he  started 
back  at  the  unexpected  apparition  in  surprise  and 
agitation.  The  color  that  rose  into  her  face,  and 
made  her  more  beautiful  than  ever,  prevented  him 
from  seeing  that  she  had  been  ill ;  and  when  she 
held  out  her  hand,  the  slight  grasp  he  gave  it  was 
so  momentary  that  he  did  not  discover  its  attenua- 
tion. A  painful  embarrassment  prevailed  for  some 
time,  hardly  interrupted  by  common  questions  and 
monosyllabic  replies;  till  at  length  Richard  re- 
marked that,  his  place  being  taken,  he  could  wait 
no  longer,  but  should  hope  to  be  favored  with 
Mr.  Hargrave's  commands  in  writing.  He  was 
about  to  withdraw,  with  a  ceremonious  bow,  when 
Martha  stepped  forward. 

"  Richard,**  said  she,  '*  I  have  no  fear  that  my 
aarly  friend  will  think  me  immodest,  and  therefore 
I  will  speak  without  concealment.  Tarry  yet  a 
while,  for  I  have  that  to  say  which,  peradventure, 


may  make  thee  consider  thy  place  in  the  coach  a 
light  sacrifice." 

'•Howr* 

*'  Richard,"  she  continued,  *'  thou  didst  onoa 
woo  me  for  thy  wife,  and  wert  rejected  by  my 
father*s  commands.  Circumstances  have  brought 
about  a  change  in  his  feelings.  Must  I  speak 
itt**  and  a  slight  smile,  passing  away  in  an  in- 
stant, illumined  the  bright  flush  that  rose  into  her 
face.  '*  Wert  thou  to  ask  again,  dear  friend,  tha 
answer  might  be  diffTerent!** 

So  long  a  silence  ensued  after  this  speech,  that 
Martha  at  length  raised  her  eyes  suddenly,  and 
fixed  them  in  alarm  upon  Richard's  face.  In  that 
face  there  was  no  joy,  no  thankfulness,  no  love ; 
nothing  but  a  blank  and  ghastly  stare.  He  was 
as  white  as  a  corpse,  and  large  beads  of  sweat 
stood  upon  his  brow. 

"Man!  what  meaneth  thist"  cried  Martha, 
rushing  towards  him  ;  but  he  threw  out  his  hands 
to  prevent  her  approach,  while  the  answer  came 
hoarse  and  broken  from  his  haggard  lip. 

**  Ruin — misery — horror !  But  not  for  you," 
added  Richard,  **  cold  and  beautiful  statue!  Not 
for  you,  beneath  whose  lovely  bosom  there  beata 
not  a  woman's  heart !  Pass  on  your  way,  calm, 
stately  and  alone ;  softened  by  no  grief,  touched 
by  no  love,  and  leave  me  to  my  despair.  Martha, 
I  am  married!"  And  so  saying,  he  rushed  oat 
of  the  room.  Mrs.  Hargrave  had  just  entered  it 
unobserved,  and  now  stood  beside  her  daughter^ 
Martha  remained  in  the  same  attitude,  leaning  for- 
ward, gazing  intently  at  the  door,  till  the  noise  of 
the  street  door  shutting  smote  upon  her  ear  and 
her  heart,  and  before  her  mother  could  interpose, 
she  fell  senseless  on  her  face. 

It  is  said,  and  said  truly,  that  men  recover 
more  speedily  than  women  from  love  disappoint- 
ments. The  reason  is,  not  that  they  feel  them 
less  deeply,  for  the  converse  is  the  case — tha 
strength  of  the  male  character  running  through 
all  its  emotions — but  that  the  cares  and  strugglea 
of  life,  and  even  the  ordinary  contact  with  society 
into  which  they  are  forced,  serve  gradually  to  de- 
tach their  thoughts  from  the  sorrow  over  which 
they  would  otherwise  continue  to  brood.  Women, 
at  least  in  the  class  afl^ected  most  by  such  disap- 
pointments, have  more  leisure  than  men.  The 
world  has  fewer  demands  upon  them ;  and  they 
can  only  exhibit  their  mental  power  and  loftiness 
of  resolve  by  making  wholesome  occupation  for 
their  fevered  minds.  Of  these  women  was  Mar- 
tha Hargrave.  Although  stunned  at  first  by  the 
blow,  its  very  suddenness  and  severity  compelled 
her  to  reflect  upon  her  position,  and  summon  up 
her  energies.  She  did  not  permit  her  sympathies 
to  lie  buried  in  one  absorbing  subject,  but  cast 
them  abroad  upon  the  face  of  society ;  and  wher- 
ever, within  the  reach  of  her  influence,  there  was 
ignorance  to  be  instructed,  vice  reclaimed,  or  mis- 
ery relieved,  there  was  Martha  ready,  a  minister- 
ing angel  at  the  moment  of  need.  Under  thia 
moral  discipline  she  recovered  her  bodily  health. 
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The  fresh  roses  of  youth  continued  to  bloom  in  claim.  **  What  is  this  murmur  t  Is  it  the  sound  of 

her  lovely  cheeks  long  after  her  hair  had  bejrun  to  cannon  in  the  distance?  Is  Gundgurh  bellowing! 

change    its   hue;    and    so    the    gentle    Quaker  If  it  thunder?"     Suddenly  some  cried  out,  »*  The 

commenced    her   descent-gradually     gracefully  rir^hlLl^ti^^^^^^^^^^^ 

ghdingly,  but   still  demurely— into   the  vale  of  river  was  racing  down  furiously  in  an  absolute  wall 

years.  ^  of  mud,  for  it  had  not  at  all  the  color  or  appearance 

The  process  was  different  with  Richard  Temple  ;  of  water.   They  who  saw  it  in  time  easily  escaped, 

but  still  of  a  kindred  character.     To  say  that  he  They  who  did  not  were  inevitably  lost.     It  was  a 

did  not  repent  his  marriage  would  be  untrue  ;   but  horrible  mess  of  foul  water— carcasses  of  soldiers, 

still  he  had  honor  and  integrity  enough  to  cherish  Peasants,   war-steeds,  camels,    prosiitutes,   tents. 

*u        ruuj  J-.        rui  mules,   asses,   trees,   and   household-furniture — ^m 

the  wife   he  had  married  in  return  for  her  love.  ^.  ^,,  \,„^^  :L„  ^r  ^>^;o«o««^  ;.,».ki^  «^»».ko. ;« 

_     ,  ...       ,-      ,     .  ,       , .        ...  snort,  every  item  oi  existence  jumbJed  together  m 

He  devoted  himself  to  business,  and  to  his  rapidly-  ^^^  fl^  ^f  ^^^^  .  ^^  Raja  Goolab  Singh's  army 

increasing  family ;  prospered  in  both  ;  and  in  due  was  encamped  in  the  bed  of  the  Indus  at  Koolaye, 

time  arrived  at  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  ordinary  three  koss  above  Torbaila,  in  check  of  Poynda 

happiness.     But  at  length  a  period  of  commercial  Khan.     Part  of  the  force  was  at  that  moment  in 

calamity  came,  and  Richard  suffered  with  the  rest,  ^"t  pursuit,  or  the  ruin  would  have  been  wider. 

His  fixed  capiul  was  still  moderately  good  ;  but  ^^^  ^^  ""i"^Ti!?  ^''^Se  ireeB,  Y^hichyfeie ^M 

,  .'^  ji.-jr  .!>  8<>on  uprooted  and  borne  away ;  others  to  rocks, 

he  was  embarrassed,  almost  rumed,  for  want  of  ^^.^^  ^^^^^  3      jj,y  j,^^j^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^[ 

money.     Ooe  day  during  this  crisis  he  was  in  his  Only  they  escaped  who  took  at  once  to  the  moun- 

private-room  in  the  counting-house,  brooding  over  tain  side.     About  500  of  these  troops  were  at  once 

his  difficulties,  and  in  the  least  promising   mood  swept  to  destruction.  .  The  mischief  was  immense, 

that  could   be  imagined  fur  sentimental  recollec-  Hundreds  of  acres  of  arable  land  were  licked  up 

lions,  when  a  letter  was  placed  before  him,  the  an<J  carried  away  by  the  waters.     The  whole  of 

first  two  lines  of  which  informed  him.  in  a  brief,  [J«  ^eesoo  trees  which  adorned  the  nver  s  banks  ; 

.     .         ...  1   .  »*     1  J     J     fr.L  the  famous  Burgutt-tree  of  many  stems — tmie  out 

business-like  manner,  that  Martha  was  dead.    The  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^j^^|g„  bivouac  of  tiivellers-were  all 

paper  dropped   upon  the  floor  ;  and  covering  his  lost  in  an  insUnt.   The  men  in  the  trees,  the  horses 

face  with  his  hands,  he  abandoned  himself  for  a  and  mules  tethered  to  the  stems,  all  sunk  alike  into 

long  time  to  the  deep  and  painful  memories  of  his  the  gulf,  and  disappeared  forever.     As  a  woman 

early  years.  ^ith  a  wet  towel  sweeps  away  a  legion  of  ants,  so 

On  emerging  from  this  parenthesis  in  tlie  com-  the  river  blotted  out  the  army  of  the  Raja.     There 

moner  cares  of  life,  he  took  up  the  letter  to  place  ^^'^  rT/'" l^l?-."^^"  *"  ""l*""^  ''^T''''  q^^.T 

.     ^  , ,         '  .    *^ .  *^  .  One  of  the  inhabitants  was  returning  from  Srikote 

It  on  the  Uble ;  when,  on  glancing  over  its  remain-  ^^^  descending  the  mountain ;  when  he  came  with- 

mg  contents,  he  found  that  poor  Martha  had  be-  jn  sight  of  the  spot  where  he  had  left  all  he  held 

queathed  to  him  her  watch,  and  the  whole  of  her  dear,  he  naturally  looked  with  affection  toward  his 

original  fortune  of  jC5000.     This  completely  un-  home.     Nothing  was  visible  but  a  wide-rushing 

manned  the  man  of  business;  and  throwing  him-  sea  of  mud.     His  house,  his  friends,  his  household, 

self  back   in  his  chair,  he  sobbed   like  a  child,  his  village,  the  very  island  itself,  had  disappeared. 

Although  the  money  was  of  infinite  importance  to  He  rubbed  his  eyes  in  mortal  terror,  distrusting  hi. 

..         ^ .  ^^  .      ,.     ^        ..^  sight,  hoping  It  was  a  dream.     But  it  was  a  too 

him,  at  the  time,  freeing  him  from  his  present  em-  horrible  ieality.     He  alone,  of  all  that  busy  hive 

barrassments,  and  paving  the  way  for  the  splendid  of  moving,  struggling,  hoping,  fearing  beings,  wae 

fortune  he  afterwards  acquired,  he  attached  a  far  left  upon  the  earth, 
higher  Tslne  to  the  perann.l  keep«ike      When  he        g^  f„  ,^^  ^^^^^^^     ,„j  ,^  ,^j,  ^,  j^ 

had  become  quite  an  old  man,  It  was  observed  that,        ...        ,  •.  t        j      1      jj    .1.  . 

-  ,^  j.j-       .-..        1.  scription  of  an  eye-witness,  I  need  only  add,  that 

IS  often  as  he  opened  the  drawer  in  which  the  relic  ..    *.„  ,  .      ,      <     ,      r      .  *i  /     r 

...  ..,         ..        ,  .It  will  take  hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  years 

was  kept,  he  remained   plunged  m  a  deep  reverie,  .         ui    .•       .  -.u  •.    l    i-       l     j  .t. 

»'t'      I  J  1  L-^.to  enable  time  to  repair  with  its  healing  hand  the 

while  gazing  long  and  earnestly  upon  his  first —       •    l-  r    r  .u  »  .      -li    u  rni.  * 

,.         ,,         rr^.      T  mischief  of  that  terrible  hour.     The  revenue  of 

last — only  token  of  Quaker  Love.  rr.    u   1      u  j    •  ji  j    r 

-^  Furbaila    has,*  in    consequence,    dwindled    from 

20.000  to  5000  rupees.     Chuch  has  been  sown 

LNUNDATION  OF  THE  INDUS.  ^^^^  barren  sand.     The  timber,  for  which  the  In- 
dus had  been  celebrated  from  the  days  of  Alexan- 

TAKEN   FROM   THE  LIPS   OF   AN    EYE-WITNESS,  IN  .  1  ...     j-  , 

A   D   1842  ^^  ""^"         disaster,  is  now  so  utterly  gone,  that 

r>  •    .  J 1     >-•    /•     r    Att  ..  I  vainly  Strove   throughout  Huzara  to  procure  a 

Cornmuntcated by  Captmn  J.  Abbott.  ^         \       r     .l  •      r.L    i«  u       -n 

^      ^  Seesoo-tree  for  the  repair  of  the  field  artillery  car- 

UsiiRUFF  Khan,  Zemindar  of  Torbaila,  states  :  riages.     To  make  some  poor  amends,  the  rivei 

In  the  month  of  Poos,  (December,)  the  Indus  »P"n»«led   gold-dust  over  the   barren   soil,  so  that 

was  very  low.     In  Maag  and  Phagoon,  (January  the  washings  for  several  successive  years  were 

and  February.)  it  was  so  low  as  to  be  fordable,  farmed  at  four  times  their  ordinary  rent.     It  ii 

(an   unprecedented   phenomenon.)      In   Chayt,  it  generally  believed  that  the   accumulation  of  the 

continued  very  low,  but  not  fordable.     In  Bysakh  waters  of  the  Indus  was  occasion^  by  a  landslip 

(April)    the  same.     About  the  middle  of  Jayt,  ^^^^^  \A^V^^  up  the  valley  ;  but  this  and  other 

(May,)  the  atmosphere  was  one  day  observed  to  .  .         .  ,.  ,  ,         e        1  .•      . 

be  very  thick,  the  air  still.     At  about  2  p.  m.,  a  ^"/erest.ng  quesUons  we  must  leave  for  solution  to 

murmuring  sound  was  heard  from  the  northeast,  Mr.  Vans  Agnew,  whose  late  mission  to  Gilgel 

arooncrst  the  mountains,  which  increased  until  it  promises  so  much  to  the  lovers  of  science. — (/our- 

attracted  universal  attention,  and  we  began  to  ex-  ndl  of  the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal,) 
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FLOOD   IN   THE   MACQUARIE,    IN   AUSTRALIA. 

The  talented  and  energetic  Sir  Thomas  Mitch- 
ell, Surveyor-General  of  New  South  Wales,  in 
his  lately-p\i Wished  Travels  in  Tropical  Australia, 
gives  the  following  graphic  account  of  a  flood  in 
the  Macquarie  : — 

13th  February. — T  was  again  laid  up  with  the 
maladie  du  pays — sore  eyes.  Mr.  Stephenson  took 
a  ride  for  me  to  the  summit  of  Mount  Foster,  and 
to  various  cattle-stations  about  its  base,  with  some 
questions,  to  which  I  required  answers,  about  the 
river  and  stations  on  it  lower  down.  But  no  one 
could  tell  what  the  western  side  of  the  marshes 
was  like,  as  no  person  had  passed  tliat  way ;  the 
country  bein?  more  open  on  the  eastern  side,  where 
only  the  stations  were  situated  ;  Mr.  Kinghorne's, 
at  6ri\way,  about  five  miles  from  our  camp,  being 
the  lowest  down  on  the  west  bank.  Mr.  Stephen- 
son returned  early,  having  met  two  of  the  mounted 
police.  To  my  most  important  question — What 
water  was  to  be  found  lower  down  in  the  river  ? 
the  reply  was  very  satisfactory,  namely,  **  Plenty, 
and  a  flood  coming  down  from  the  TurTm  moun- 
tains." The  two  policemen  said  they  had  travelled 
twenty  miles  with  it  on  the  day  previous,  and  that 
it  would  still  take  some  time  to  arrive  near  our 
camp.  About  noon  the  drays  arrived  in  good  or- 
der, having  been  encamped  where  there  was  no 
water,  about  six  miles  short  of  our  camp ;  the 
whole  distance  travelled,  from  Cannonbk  to  the 
Macquarie,  having  been  about  nineteen  miles.  In 
the  afternoon  two  of  the  men,  taking  a  walk  up 
the  river,  reported,  on  their  return,  that  the  flood 
poured  in  upon  them,  when  in  the  river-bed,  so 
suddenly,  that  they  narrowly  escaped  it.  Still  the 
bed  of  the  Macquarie  before  our  camp  continued  so 
dry  and  silent,  that  I  could  scarcely  believe  the 
flood  coming  to  be  teal,  and  so  near  to  us,  who 
had  been  put  to  so  many  shifts  for  want  of  water. 
Towards  evening,  I  stationed  a  man  with  a  gun  a 
little  way  up  the  fiver,  with  orders  to  fire  on  the 
flood's  appearance,  that  I  might  have  time  to  run 
to  the  part  of  the  channel  nearest  to  our  camp,  and 
witness  what  I  had  so  much  wished  to  see,  as  well 
from  curiosity  as  urgent  need.  The  shades  of 
evening  came,  however,  but  no  flood  ;  and  the 
man  on  the  look-out  returned  to  the  camp.  Some 
hours  later,  and  after  the  moon  had  risen,  a  mur- 
murng  sound  like  that  of  a  distant  waterfall,  min- 

fled  with  occasional  cracks  as  of  breaking  timber, 
rew  our  attention,  and  I  hastened  to  the  river- 
bank.  By  very  slow  degrees  the  sound  grew  loud- 
er, and  at  length  so  audible,  as  to  draw  various 
persons  besides  from  the  camp  to  the  river-side. 
Still  no  flood  appeared,  although  its  approach  was 
indicated  by  the  occasional  rending  of  trees  with  a 
loud  noise.  Such  a  phenomenon,  in  a  most  serene 
moontight  night,  was  quite  new  to  us  all.  At 
length,  the  rushing  sound  of  waters  and  loud 
cracking  of  timber,  announced  that  the  flood  was 
in  the  next  bend.  It  rushed  into  our  sight,  glitter- 
ing in  the  moonbeams,  a  moving  cataract,  tossing 
before  it  ancient  trees,  and  snapping  them  against 
its  banks.  It  was  preceded  by  a  point  of  meander- 
ing water,  picking  its  way,  like  a  thing  of  life, 


through  the  deepest  parts  of  the  dark,  dry,  and 
shady  bed,  of  what  thus  again  became  a  flowing 
river.  By  my  party,  situated  as  we  were  at  that 
time,  beating  about  the  country,  and  impeded  in 
our  journey,  solely  by  the  almost  total  absence  of 
<^-aLer,  suflTering  excessively  from  thirst  and  extreme 
heat,  I  am  convinced  the  scene  never  can  be  forgot- 
ten. Here  came  at  once  abundance,  the  product 
of  storms  in  the  far-off"  mountains  that  overlooked 
Dur  homes.  My  flrst  impulse  was  to  have  wel- 
comed this  flood  on  our  knees,  for  the  scene  was 
sablime  in  itself,  while  the  subject — an  abundance 
of  water  sent  to  us  in  the  desert — greatly  height- 
riipd  the  efl^ect  to  our  eyes.  Suffice  it  to  say,  I 
had  witnessed  nothing  of  such  interest  in  all  my 
Australian  travels.  Even  the  heavens  presented 
something  new,  at  least  uncommon,  and  therefore 
in  harmony  with  this  scene ;  the  variable  star  n 
Argus  had  increased  to  the  flrst  magnitude,  just 
above  the  beautiful  constellation  of  the  southern 
cross,  which  slightly  inclined  over  the  river,  in  the 
only  portion  of  sky  seen  through  the  trees.  That 
very  red  star,  thus  rapidly  increasing  in  magnitude, 
might,  as  characteristic  of  her  rivers,  be  recognized 
US  the  star  of  Australia,  when  Europeans  cross  the 
line.  The  river  gradually,  fllled  up  the  channel 
nearly  bank  high,  while  the  living  cataract  travelled 
oQward,  much  slower  than  I  had  expected  to  see 
it  \  so  slowly,  indeed,  that  more  than  an  hour  after 
its  tirst  arrival  the  sweet  music  of  the  head  of  the 
flood  was  distinctly  audible  from  my  tent,  as  the 
murmur  of  waters  and  the  diapason  crash  of  logs 
travelled  slowly  through  the  tortuous  windings  of 
the  river-bed.  I  was  finally  lulled  to  sleep  by  that 
inelody  of  living  waters,  so  grateful  to  my  ear,  and 
t'vidently  so  unwonted  in  the  dry  bed  of  the  thirsty 
Mac!quarie.  Thermometer  at  sunrise,  47° ;  at  noon, 
79^  ;  at  4  p.  M.,  88*^ ;  at  9,  63°— with  wet  bulb, 
5T. ^{Lieutenant' Colonel  Sir  T.  L.  Mitchell,  Kt., 
on  Tropical  Australia,  p.  56.) 


German  Marriages. — The  Edinburgh  Review 
says :  That  nothing  short  of  actual  violence  should 
enELble  a  wife  or  a  husband  to  escape  from  a  domes- 
tic tyrant,  a  domestic  enemy,  or  a  domestic  dis- 
grace, seems  revolting.  And  yet  if  we  go  further, 
]|  is  not  easy  to  stop  short  of  divorce  pour  incompat- 
ibiliU;  and  certainly  the  domestic  state  of  those 
parts  of  Germany  in  which  such  a  ground  of  divorce 
is  sanctioned,  is  not  attractive.  Marriage  there 
lakes  neither  the  man  nor  the  woman  out  of  the 
mairimonial  market.  Every  household  is  in  dan- 
ger of  being  broken  up,  by  the  intrigues  of  some 
man  who  wishes  to  appropriate  the  wife,  or  of 
some  woman  who  thinks  that  she  should  like  to 
marry  the  husband.  This,  indeed,  may  be  inferred 
from  their  novels,  the  best  indications  of  the  social 
Slate  of  modern  nations ;  and  it  gives  to  their  writ- 
era  a  great  advantage.  Our  novels  have  only  one 
termination ;  and  though  the  path  may  wind,  the 
reader  sees  it  always  before  him.  A  German  novel, 
in  Abort,  now  begins  where  an  English  one  ends. 
The  plot  is  not  how  the  marriage  is  to  be  effected, 
but  how  it  is  to  be  got  rid  of;  and  this  may  be  ac- 
civmplished  in  so  many  hundred  ways  that  the  most 
fertile  writer  need  not  repeat  himself,  nor  can  the 
mo&i  experienced  reader  see  his  way 


walpolr's  letters  to  the  countess  of  ossort. 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Review. 

Letters  addressed  to  the  Countess  of  Ossory^from 
the  Year  1769  to  1797.  By  Horace  Walpole, 
Lord  Orford.  Now  first  printed  from  ori^nal 
MSS.  Edited,  with  Notes,  by  the  Right  Hon. 
R.  Vernon  Smith,  M.  P.  In  two  Volumes. 
London:  1648. 

It  would  be  no  easy  matter  to  say  anything 
that  has  not  been  said  already,  and  said  well,  of 
Horace  Walpole  and  his  works.  The  charm  and 
value  of  his  writings,  indeed,  were  never  denied 
by  any  one  capable  of  appreciating  them ;  he  is 
confessedly  the  most  attractive  of  anecdote-mon- 
gers in  print,  and  the  traits  of  men  and  manners 
embalmed  by  him  possess  a  lasting  interest  for 
the  moralist  and  the  historian.  Some  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  his  temper  and  disposition  has 
naturally,  almost  necessarily,  arisen  between  those 
who  enjoyed  the  advantage  of  his  personal  ac- 
quaintance, and  those  who,  like  ourselves,  founded 
our  judgment  almost  exclusively  on  the  recorded 
thoughts,  feelings,  and  habits  of  the  man.  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton,  in  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful essays  he  ever  wrote,  enumerates  many  obvi- 
ous causes  for  the  discrepancy  so  constantly  ob- 
served between  authors  and  their  works  ;  and  we 
are  quite  ready  to  believe  that  one  or  more  of 
these  causes  would  account  for  the  different  view 
taken  by  Walpole's  accomplished  friend.  Miss 
Berry,  of  a  few  points  of  his  character,  which 
were  reluctantly  and  (we  may  be  allowed  to  add) 
not  inconsiderately  censured  in  this  Review.  Nor, 
let  it  be  remembered,  did  we  ever  contend  that  he 
was  a  bad-hearted  man,  or  incapable  of  kindly, 
amiable,  and  generous  actions  or  sentiments.  But 
he  wanted  grasp,  comprehensiveness,  elevation, 
and  nobility  of  feeling  or  of  thought : — 

Not  his  the  wealth  to  some  large  natures  lent, 
Divinely  lavish,  even  where  misspent. 
That  liberal  sunshine  of  exuberant  soul. 
Thought,  sense,  aff[*ection,  warming  up  the  whole. 

AAer  making  every  allowance,  we  come  back 
to  the  conclusion  that  his  mind  bore  a  strong  anal- 
ogy to  hb  house  at  Strawberry  Hill.  It  was  a 
quaint,  curious,  rich  and  rare  repository  ;  valuable 
objects  of  vertu,  and  exquisite  specimens  of  carv- 
ing, gilding,  chiselling,  and  polishing,  might  be 
found  in  it.  But  the  rooms  were  deficient  in  size, 
proportion,  and  light;  the  furniture  was  more  or- 
namental than  useful ;  and  the  master  kept  you 
in  a  constant  fidget  by  talking  of  his  wretched  at- 
tempt at  a  castle,  his  very  humble  pretensions  as 
a  man  of  taste,  and  the  poor  entertainment  he  had 
to  offer — although  it  was  cl«ar,  all  the  time,  that 
if  you  had  unconsciously  manifested  the  slightest 
agreement  with  him  in  any  of  these  particulars, 
he  would  have  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and  hated 
you  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  Affectation  was  so 
much  the  essence  of  his  character,  that  it  had 
grown  into  a  second  nature  with  him.  When  a 
man  has  arrived  at  this  state,  he  is  natural  in  one 
sense  ;  he  expresses  the  actual  fancy  or  feeling  of 
the  moment ;  but  this  faoey  or  feeling  is  so  modi- 


fied by  factitious  habits,  and  so  imbued  with  peiw 
verted  egotism,  that  it  cannot  be  termed  "  natu- 
rar*  in  the  fair  and  popular  acceptation  of  the 
term.     For  example  : — 

As  I  wish  to  be  allowed  to  see  your  ladyship 
and  Lord  Ossory  as  much  as  I  may  without  being 
troublesome,  let  it  be,  madam,  without  the  author- 
ship coming  in  question.  I  hold  that  character  as 
cheap  as  I  do  almost  everything  else ;  and,  having 
no  respect  for  authors,  am  not  weak  enough  to 
have  any  for  myself  on  that  account.  (Vol.  i., 
p.  8.) 

One  word  more,  on  our  old  quarrel,  and  I  have 
done.  Such  letters  as  mine !  I  will  tell  you  a  fact, 
madam,  in  answer  to  that  phrase.  On  Mr.  Chute's 
death,  his  executor  sent  me  a  bundle  of  letters  he 
had  kept  of  mine,  for  above  thirty  years.  I  took 
the  trouble  to  read  them  over,  and  I  bless  my  stars 
they  were  as  silly,  insipid  things,  as  ever  I  don't 
desire  to  see  again.  I  thought  when  I  was  young 
and  had  great  spirits,  that  I  had  some  parts  too, 
but  now  I  have  seen  it  under  my  own  hand  that  I 
had  not,  I  will  never  believe  it  under  anybody's 
hand  else ;  and  so  I  bid  you  good  night.  (Vol  i., 
p.  224.) 

I  am  sorry,  too,  on  many  accounts,  that  this  idle 
list  has  been  printed — but  I  have  several  reasons 
for  lamenting  daily  that  I  ever  was  either  author  or 
editor.  Your  ladyship  has  often  suspected  me  to 
continue  being  the  former,  against  which  I  have 
solemnly  protested,  nor  except  the  little  dab  on 
Christina  of  Pisa  (on  which  I  shall  tell  you  one 
of  my  regrets)  I  have  not  written  six  pages  on  any 
one  subject  for  some  years.  No,  madam,  I  have 
lived  to  attain  a  little  more  sense ;  and  were  I  to 
recommence  my  life,  and  thought  as  1  do  now,  I 
do  not  believe  that  any  consideration  could  induce 
me  to  be  an  author.  I  wish  to  be  forgotten ;  and 
though  that  will  be  my  lot,  it  will  not  be  so,  as 
soon  as  I  wish.  In  short,  (and  it  is  pride,  not  hu- 
mility, that  is  the  source  of  my  present  sentiments,) 
I  have  great  contempt  for  middling  writers.  We 
have  not  only  betrayed  want  of  genius,  but  want 
of  judgment;  how  can  one  of  my  grovelling  class 
open  a  page  of  a  standard  author,  and  not  blush  at 
his  own  stuff*?  I  took  up  "  The  First  Part  of  Hen- 
ry IV."  t'  other  day,  and  was  ready  to  set  fire  to 
my  own  printing-house  :  **  Unimitabky  unimitated 
Falstafff*  cried  Johnson,  in  a  fit  of  just  enthusi- 
asm ;  and  yet,  amongst  all  his  repentances,  I  do 
not  find  that  Johnson  repented  of  having  written 
his  own  "  Irene."    (Vol.  ii.,  p.  311.) 

Did  Walpole  really  repent  of  having  written 
the  smallest  of  his  works,  even  **  the  little  dab  on 
Christina  of  Pisa?" — and  how  would  he  have 
looked,  had  he  taken  up  a  critical  notice  giving 
him  the  comfortable  (though  ill-founded)  assur- 
ance, that  his  wish  to  be  forgotten  would  be,  in 
due  time,  accorded  by  posterity?  Much,  we 
fancy,  as  Pope  looked,  when  he  was  found  read- 
ing a  pasquinade  against  himself,  and  said,  **  These 
things  are  my  amusement;"  or  as  Sir  Freifal 
Plagiary  looks,  exclaiming,  **  Very  pleasant  !— 
now  another  person  would  be  vexed  at  this." 

The  lady  in  **  Ccelebs"  is  the  genuine  repre- 
sentative of  these  ingenious  self-flatterers  or  self- 
tormentors,  who  accuse  themselves  by  turns  of 
the  five  cardinal  virtues  and  the  ?even  capital  sins; 
in  order  to  indulge  their  morbid  appetite  fur  ego* 
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tistica]  discussion  or  display : — *'  We  are  all  poor 
weak  creatures,  and  I  know  very  well  I  have  my 
faults  like  other  people.'*  **  Well,  my  dear," 
(submissively  replied  the  husband.)  '*  I  should  not 
have  said  anything  about  it,  if  you  had  not  been 
so  candid  ;  but  I  must  say  you  have  a  few  faults.*' 
"  Faults,  sir ! — and  pray,  what  faults  have  I  ? — 
but  you  are  always  finding  fault " — and  the  lady 
burst  into  tears  at  hit  cruelty.  We  are  curiously 
and  wonderfully  made,  particularly  about  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart ;  and  when  the  outward  coating 
of  egotism  or  vanity  is  stripped  off,  we  find  an  in- 
ner one  of  envy  or  jealousy.  A  man  may  depre- 
ciate his  own  pursuits,  in  order  to  gain  a  right  to 
depreciate  the  similar  pursuits  of  others  ;  and 
when  Walpole  expresses  great  contempt  for  mid- 
dling authors,  it  may  be  that  he  was  quietly  in- 
dulging his  spite  at  the  whole  of  his  cotempora- 
ries ;  not  one  of  whom  he  would  have  admitted  to 
be  more  than  "  middling"  at  the  best.  The  want 
of  individual  aim  in  the  remark  does  not  rebut  the 
presumption  of  its  ill-nature.  When  Boswell  re- 
peated to  Johnson — 

Let  blameless  Bethell,  if  he  will,  excel 
Ten  metropolitans  in  preaching  well, 

and  asked  him  to  whom  the  writer  alluded  in  the 
second  line,  Johnson  replied,  "  I  don*t  know,  sir; 
but  he  thought  it  would  vex  somebody." 

We  say  frankly,  however,  that  Walpole's  con- 
stant negation  and  depreciation  of  authorship  con- 
stitute his  great  offence  in  our  eyes.  It  was  a 
most  mischievous  littleness  in  a  man  of  his  rank 
to  foster  the  vulgar  prejudices  of  his  order  in  this 
partibular  ;  and  it  is  still,  in  our  opinion,  an  infal- 
lible symptom  of  a  narrow  mind,  or  an  imperfect 
education,  to  talk  slightingly  of  the  position  of  a 
man  of  letters,  or  fepudiate,  as  lowering,  a  con- 
nection with  any  respectable  branch  of  literature. 
*'  Give  me  a  place  to  stand  on,"  said  Archimedes, 
"  and  I  will  move  the  world."  The  modern  Ar- 
chimedes who  should  be  content  to  use  a  moral 
lever,  would  take  his  stand  upon  the  press.  And 
what  portion  of  the  press  t  Not,  as  we  for- 
merly intimated,  on  the  ponderous  folio,  or  the 
bulky  quarto,  or  the  respectable  octavo,  but  on 
the  review,  the  magazine,  and  above  all  the  news- 
paper. Let  any  one  calmly  reflect  upon  the  enor- 
mous power,  for  good  or  evil,  exercised  by  clever 
writers  who  are  daily  read  by  thousands.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  which  any  leading  bookseller 
v/ill  verify  with  a  sigh,  that,  whenever  public 
events  of  importance  occur,  or  great  changes  are 
under  discussion,  it  is  useless  to  publish  books. 
During  the  reform  bill,  the  Catholic  emancipation, 
and  the  corn  law  agitation,  regular  literature  of 
every  kind  was  a  drug  ;  and  ever  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  great  continental  convulsion  in 
February  last,  it  has  been  excluded  from  much  of 
its  fair  and  legitimate  domain  by  journalism.  It 
is  more^to  the  purpose  to  set  about  neutralizing 
any  evil  effects  thnt  may  be  apprehended  from  a 
change  than  to  rail  at  it ;  and  this  change  would 
hardly  be  so  marked  and  durable  unless  the  laleut 


and  knowledge  which  used  to  find  vent  and  ex- 
pression in  books  had  been  gradually  diverted  into 
reviews  and  newspapers. 

Mazarin  declared  that  ''he  did  not  care  who 
had  the  making  of  a  nation's  laws,  so  long  as  he 
had  the  writing  of  their  songs."  Had  he  lived  in 
our  time,  he  would  have  substituted,  **  so  long  as 
he  had  the  writing  of  their  leading  articles  ;"  and 
roost  assuredly  no  English  statesman,  who  had 
thoroughly  at  heart  the  real  improvement  of  the 
public  mind,  (on  which  all  other  improvement  de- 
pends now-a-days,)  would  deny  the  paramount 
importance  of  elevating  and  susuining  the  tone  of 
that  class  of  composition  which  forms  the  entire 
mental  aliment  of  much  the  larger  part  of  the 
community.  Fortunately  for  the  country,  for- 
tunately for  mankind,  it  has  already  attained  a  high 
degree  of  excellence ;  and  is  rapidly  clearing  itself 
from  the  dirt,  the  rubbish,  and  the  dross  : — but  no 
thanks,  for  this,  to  prime  ministers,  no  thanks  to 
cabinets,  no  thanks  to  the  aristocracy ;  for  every 
step  of  its  progress  has  been  retarded  by  dis- 
couragement, or  acknowledged  with  a  sneer.  Ev- 
ery other  kind  of  intellectual  distinction  has  been 
eagerly  sought  out  and  rewarded  of  late  years ; 
but  where  (with  two  or  three  exceptions)  is  the 
newspaper  editor  or  writer,  who  might  not  adopt 
the  very  words  of  the  lexicographer  in  his  famous 
letter  to  Lord  Chesterfield  :  ''I  have  been  pushing 
on  my  task  through  difilculties  of  which  it  is  use- 
less to  complain,  without  one  act  of  assistance,  one 
word  of  encouragement,  or  one  smile  of  favor." 
Why  is  Mr.  Searjeant  Talfourd,  speaking  of  the 
late  Mr.  Barnes  with  reference  to  his  editorship  of 
the  "  Times,"  obliged  to  lament  '*  that  the  influ- 
ences for  good  which  he  shed  largely  on  all  the 
departments  of  busy  life,  should  have  necessarily 
left  behind  them  such  slender  memorials  of  one  of 
the  kindest,  the  wisest,  and  the  best  of  men  who 
have  ever  enjoyed  signal  opportunities  of  moulding 
public  opinion,  and  who  have  turned  them  to  the 
noblest  and  the  purest  uses  1"* 

The  truth  is,  it  requires  a  rare  degree  of  moral 
courage  to  depart  from  the  ordinary  practice  or 
confront  the  stereotyped  prejudice ;  and  it  will  be 
long,  very  long,  we  fear,  before  the  juster  notions 
of  the  French  on  this  subject  become  prevalent 
among  us  ;  before,  for  examplci  our  rising  statee^ 
men  will  rely  on  their  literary  as  openly  as  on 
their  parliamentary  services,  and  feel  as  proud  of 
an  opportune  article  in  a  newspaper  as  of  a  suc- 
cessful speech  in  parliament.  It  is  well  known 
that  almost  every  roan  who  has  attained  to  power 
in  France  since  1830,  has  been  more  or  less  avow- 
edly connected  with  newspapers ;  nor  at  the  pres- 
ent time  is  it  possible  for  a  party  to  maintain  its 
ground  in  France  without  its  daily  organ,  con- 
ducted by  men  of  known  talent ;  who  (even  when 
they  do  not  sign  their  articles)  are  commonly  more 
eager  to  parade  their  happiest  exploits  in  this  line 
than  to  veil  or  throw  a  shade  over  them.  In  al- 
lusion to  M.  Thiers,  M.  Jules  Janin  says  : — "  The 

*  "  Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb'*— a  book  full  of 
fine  thought  and  generous  feeling.      , 
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day  when  that  man  named  himself  president  of  the 
oouncil,  the  French  press  gained  its  battle  of 
Austerlttz."  When  will  the  English  press  gain 
its  Waterloo?  By  which  we  mean,  of  course, 
when  will  the  vocation  be  duly  honored  ? — when 
will  the  press  be  placed  in  such  a  position  as  to 
attract  recruits  of  promise  from  all  classes? — 
when,  in  short,  will  our  newspapers  be  placed  on 
the  same  footing  as  our  reviews? 

Wt»'  have  won  our  battle — but  we  had  a  hard 
fight  for  it ;  and  it  was  principally  owing  to  the 
defection  or  faint-heartedness  of  its  natural  allies, 
like  Walpole  or  Byron,  that,  till  recently,  litera- 
ture was  hardly  recognized  as,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  the  profession  of  a  gentleman — as  fully, 
for  instance,  as  the  church,  the  army  and  navy,  or 
the  bar.  Nothing,  in  England,  is  deemed  aristo- 
cratical,  but  what  is  habitually  done  by  the  aris- 
tocracy. The  essential  character  of  the  thing  is 
not  the  point,  fklucation  may  be  as  good  at  the 
London  University  and  King's  College  as  at 
Trinity  or  Christchurch,  but  it  is  not  aristocratical 
education  ;  and  literature  may  have  exhibited  equal 
refinement  before  it  became  the  fashion  for  fine 
ladies  and  gentlemen  to  enter  the  lists  as  com- 
petitors for  its  honors.  But  the  chances  were 
against  it  so  long  as  it  was  deemed  derogatory  to 
write ;  for  exertion  is  paralyzed  by  want  of  full 
sympathy,  and  a  vocation  is  invariably  lowered  by 
disrespect.  When  the  French  grand  seigneur, 
meeting  the  author  of  a  grammar  at  the  academy, 
said  haughtily;  **  Je  suis  id  pour  mon  grandp^re,** 
the  grammarian  retorted,  **  Et  moi.je  suis  id  pour 
ma  grammaire^  (grandm^re,y*  which  was  clearly 
the  better  title  of  the  two.  But  when  Voltaire 
called  on  Congreve  professedly  as  a  man  of  let- 
ters, Congreve  told  him  he  wished  to  be  visited  as 
«  gentleman  ;  whereupon  Voltaire  rejoined,  that, 
if  he  had  only  heard  of  him  as  a  gentleman,  he 
should  never  have  called  on  him  at  all.  We  have 
here  the  two  principles  in  marked  contrast ;  and 
it  is  mortifying  to  think  that  no  Englishman  of 
rank  has  yet  had  the  manliness  to  throw  himself 
gallantly  on  the  good  sense  and  good  feeling  of 
his  countrymen,  as  a  professional  man  of  letters, 
or  "gentleman  of  the  press" — that  Gibbon  should 
have  struck  no  responsive  chord,  when  he  ex- 
claimed, *'  The  nobility  of  the  Spencers  has  been 
illustrated  and  enriched  by  the  glories  of  Marlbo- 
rough ;  but  I  exhort  them  to  consider  the  '  Fairy 
Queen'  as  the  most  precious  jewel  of  their  coro- 
net. Our  immortal  Fielding  was  of  the  younger 
branch  of  the  Earls  of  Denbigh,  who  draw  their 
origin  from  the  Counts  of  Hapsburg.  The  succes- 
sors of  Charles  the  Fifth  may  disdain  their  breth- 
ren of  England  ;  but  the  romance  of  *  Tom  Jones,' 
that  exquisite  picture  of  human  manners,  will  out- 
Jive  the  palace  of  the  Escurial,  and  the  imperial 
eagle  of  the  House  of  Austria." 

Byron  had  noble  opportunities  ;  but  he  was 
pronder  of  BrummelKs  acquaintance  than  Scott's  ; 
ha  preferred  Shelley,  because  he  was  a  man  of 
family  ;  he  loved  rather  to  discredit  the  calling 
to  elevate  it ;  and,  in    fact,  made   common 


cause  with  Walpole  in  his  littleness.  The  critics, 
he  used  to  say,  ran  down  Walpole  because  he  was 
a  gentleman,  and  himself  because  he  was  a  lord. 
This  was  a  strange  mistake  ;  their  social  and  heredi- 
tary rank  ensured  both  the  most  favorable  recep- 
tion ;  and  would  have  proved  an  unmixed  advan- 
tage, if  they  had  not  shown  an  undue  conscious- 
ness of  it.  It  has  been  asserted  that  the  dread 
Walpole  is  supposed  to  have  felt,  '*  lest  he  should 
lose  caste  as  a  gentleman,  by  ranking  as  a  wit 
and  an  author,  he  was  much  too  fine  a  -gentleman 
to  have  believed  in  the  possibility  of  feeling." 
Our  very  complaint  is,  that  he  was  not  sufiiciently 
high-bred  for  this  ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
persons  of  his  class  continued  half  a  century  longer 
to  be  ashamed  of  adopting  the  most  effective 
method  of  influencing  their  cotemporaries,  and 
showing  themselves  possessed  of  knowledge,  obser- 
vation, and  capacity.  The  increase  of  readers, 
which  made  the  public  the  only  patron  worth 
considering,  together  with  other  circumstances, 
gradually  emancipated  general  literature  from  the 
lowering  influence  of  the  prejudice ;  the  establish- 
mentof  this  journal  at  once  emancipated  reviews ; 
but  the  work  of  emancipation  will  be  incomplete 
so  long  as  any  respectable  portion  of  the  press  re- 
mains under  the  pretence  or  semblance  of  a  ban. 
Our  honored  and  lamented  friend,  Sydney  Smith, 
declared  that  he  had  no  hope  of  efl^ecting  a  re- 
quired improvement  in  the  management  of  the 
Great  Western  Railway  carriages  till  a  bishop  was 
burnt  in  them.  Were  he  now  living,  he  would 
probably  tell  us  that  there  is  little  or  no  hope  of 
eflfecting  the  required  improvement  in  public  opin- 
ion as  to  the  press,  until  a  peer  should  become 
openly  and  avowedly  the  editor  of  a  newspaper. 
Not,  certainly,  that  the  duties  would  be  better 
performed  on  that  account,  but  ^cause  an  inju- 
rious prejudice,  which  it  may  take  many  years  to 
reason  down,  might  thus  be  demolished  at  a  blow. 
It  is  only  fair  to  say  that  these  views  were 
warmly  and  eloquently  advocated  by  one  young 
man  of  rank,  five  years  ago.  At  a  meeting  of  the 
Manchester  Athenaeum  (Oct.  1843,)  Mr.  Smythe, 
the  member  for  Canterbury,  spoke  thus  . — 

It  seems  to  me,  with  a  spirit  worthy  of  a  younpcr 
and  a  freer  age,  you  have  reserved  to  the  author 
and  the  man  of  letters  a  reward,  of  a  simple  and 
less  sordid  character  than  the  mere  hire  of  hip 
newspaper,  and  the  pay  of  that  review  can  aflfonl : 
or,  with  intentions  yet  more  foresighted  and  pro- 
found, you  may  have  resolved  to  correct  some  of 
these,  the  anomalies  of  a  country  which  is  gov- 
erned by  its  journals,  hut  where  the  names  of  its 
joumdiists  are  never  mentioned — of  a  countrj 
where,  by  the  most  unhappy  of  inversions,  it  is  th^ 
invention  which  makes  the  fortune,  and  the  invent- 
ors who  starve— of  a  country  where,  if  the  men  of 
science  aspire  to  the  highest  honor  which  you  have 
to  bestow — the  suffrages  of  their  fellow-citizens — 
those  men  of  science  will  poll  by  units,  where  the 
mere  politicians  will  poll  by  hundreds.  And  it 
seems  to  me  especially  meet,  and  right,  and  fitting, 
that  you,  the  men  of  Manchester,  should  redress 
these  evils;  because  therp  is  an  old,  an  intim:ite« 
and  a  natural  alliance  between  literature  and  com- 
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merce ;  and  it  is  in  virtue  of  this  alliance  (which 
has  been  alluded  to  in  the  speeches  of  several  gen- 
tlemen who  have  preceded  me  this  evening:)  that 
you  know  of  what  is  passing  amongst  foreigners ; 
that  you  cannot  but  regard  with  sympathy  the 
honors  which  abroad  are  paid  to  literature.  Why, 
the  very  ambassadors  now  sent  to  us  from  foreign 
courts  are  so  many  reproaches  on  our  neglect  of  let- 
ters. Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Russia  t — A 
man  who  has  risen  by  his  pen.  Who  is  the  ambas- 
sador from  Sweden  ? — An  author  and  an  historian  ; 
the  historian  of  British  India.  Who  is  the  ambas- 
sador from  Prussia  ? — An  author  and  a  professor. 
Who  is  the  ambassador  from  Belgium? — Again,  a 
man  who  has  risen  by  literature.  Who  is  the  am- 
bassador from  France  ? — An  author  and  historian. 
Who  is  the  ambassador  from,  I  had  almost  said, 
our  fellow-countrymen  in  America? — Again,  an 
author  and  a  professor. 

Since  this  was  spoken,  Mr.  Everett  has  been 
succeeded  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  the  distinguished  author 
of  •*  The  History  of  the  United  Slates  ;"  and  M. 
de  St.  Aulaire's  place  is  now  filled  by  M.  de 
Beaumont,  the  author  of  a  work  on  Ireland,  which 
is  highly  esteemed  iu  France,  whatever  we  may 
think  of  the  views  of  Irish  affairs  taken  by  him. 

The  natural  consequence  of  Walpole's  peculiar 
mode  of  looking,  or  pretending  to  look,  at  author- 
ship, was  that  he  was  a  **  bitter  bad''  critic.  The 
author  with  him  must  wear  the  stamp  of  fashion 
to  ensure  a  favorable  reception  for  the  book  : — 

Let  but  a  lord  once  own  the  happy  lines, 
'How  the  wit  brightens  and  the  sense  refines. 

He  must  be  a  member  of  parliament,  a  member 
of  Brookes*,  or  a  lounger  at  **  White's  Chocolate 
House"  at  the  least.  Such  **  poor  devil  authors" 
as  Goldsmith,  Smollett,  Richardson,  or  Johnson, 
are  ignored  or  slighted  ;  Gray  is  flung  off  as  a 
pedant ;  and  even  Fielding,  with  the  blood  of  the 
Hapsburg  in  his  veins,  and  though — 

V 

Droll  nature  stamped  each  lucky  liit 
With  unimaginable  wit, 

is  voted  low. 

We  will  not  quarrel  with  the  high  praise  of 
Lord  Carlisle's  tragedy,  (vol.  ii.,  p.  163,)  which 
was  also  praised  by  Dr.  Johnson  ;  but  here  is  an 
exemplary  specimen  of  dilettante  criticism  : — 


subject,  which  I  have  executed  miserably ;  bat  at 
least  I  do  not  make  the  new  Queen  of  Portui^al  lay 
aside  her  majesty,  and  sell  double  entendres  like 
Lady  Bridget  Tollemache.     (Vol.  i.,  p.  177.) 

The  amateur  performance,  the  select  company, 
and  the  overpersuading  to  write  the  epilogue, 
prove  that  Mr.  Jephson  had  his  great  and  little 
entries  to  the  set ;  and  this  accounts  for  the  ex- 
travagant commendation  lavished  on  his  long-for^ 
gotten  play.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  in 
which  Walpole  has  the  misCortune  to  differ  from 
posterity : — 

What  play  makes  you  laugh  very  much,  and  yet 
is  a  very  wretched  comedy  ?  Dr.  Goldsmith's 
**  She  Stoops  to  Conquer."  Stoops,  indeed  ! — so 
she  does,  that  is,  the  muse  ;  she  is  draggled  up  to 
the  knees,  aAd  has  trudged,  I  believe,  from  South- 
wark  fair.  The  whole  view  of  the  piece  is  Io\f 
humor,  and  no  humor  is  in  it.  All  the  merit  is  in 
the  situations,  which  are  comic ;  the  heroine  has 
Qo  more  modesty  than  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  au- 
thor's wit  is  as  much  manque  as  the  lady's ;  but 
some  of  the  characters  are  well  acted,  and  Wood- 
ward speaks  a  poor  prologue,  written  by  Garrick, 
admirably,     (vol.  i.,  p.  58.) 

He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  appreciate 
Beaumarchais'  masterpiece,  or  see  what  it  por- 
tended, or  translate  the  writing  on  the  wall ;  but 
it  is  surprising  he  could  find  nothing  in  it  but  a 
farce  : — 

No,  I  am  not  at  all  struck  with  the  letter  of 
Beaumarchais,  except  with  its  insolence.  Such  a 
reproof  might  become  Cato  the  Censor,  in  defence 
of  such  a  tragedy  as  Addison's,  on  his  descendant; 
but  for  such  a  vaurien  as  Beaumarchais,  and  for 
such  a  contemptible  farce  as  ^^Figaro,^^  it  was  para- 
mount impertinence  towards  the  duke,  and  gross 
ill-breeding  towards  the  ladies.  Besides^  I  abhor 
vanity  in  authors;  it  would  ofifend  in  Milton  or 
Montesquieu  ;  in  a  Jack-pudding  it  is  intolerable. 
I  know  no  trait  of  arrogance  recorded  of  Moli^re— 
and  to  talk  of  the  "  Marriage  of  Figaro"  as  in- 
structive! Punch  might  as  well  pretend  to  be 
moralizing  when  he  sells  a  bargain.  In  general, 
the  modern  Gens  de  Lettres  in  France,  as  they  call 
themselves,  are  complete  puppies.  (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
276.) 

We  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say  he  showed 
no    greater    predilection    for    the    encyclopaedist 


Mr.  Jephson's  tragedy,  which  I  concluded  would  school,  and  was  fully  alive  to  the  national  vanity 
not  answer  all  that  I  had  heard  of  it,  exceeded  my  of  the  French  : — 
expectations  infinitely.  The  language  is  noble,  the 
poetry,  similes,  and  metaphors,  enchanting.  The 
harmony,  the  modulation  of  the  lines,  shows  he  has 
the  best  ear  in  the  world.  I  remember  nothing  at 
all  equal  to  it  appearing  in  my  time,  though  I  am 
Methusalem  in  my  memory  of  the  stage.  I  don't 
know  whether  it  will  have  all  the  effect  there  it  de- 
serves, as  the  story  is  so  well  known,  and  the  hap- 
py event  of  it  known  too,  which  prevents  atten- 
drissement.   Besides,  the  subject  in  reality  demands , 

but  two  acts,  for  the  conspiracy  and  the  revolution ;   was  bef(»re  Mr.  Churchill,  who  replied  very  prop- 
but  one  can  never  be  tired  of  the  poetry  that  pro-   erly,  '*  Yes,  we  had  some  Esquimaux  here  lately, 
tracts  it.     Would  you  believe  I  am  to  appear  on   and  they  liked  nothing — ^because  they  could  get  n» 
the  theatre  along  with  it? — my  Irish  friends,  the   train-oil  for  breakfast."     (Vol.  i.,  p.  272.) 
Binghams,  have  overpersuadcd  ine  to  write  an  epi- 
logue, which  was  wanting.     They  gave  me  the  L      He  speaks  thus  of  Montaigne  : — 


My  French  dinner  went  off  tolerably  well,  ex- 
cept that  five  or  six  of  the  invited  disappointed  me, 
and  the  table  was  not  full.  The  Abbe  Raynal  not 
only  looked  at  nothing  himself,  but  kept  talking  to 
the  ambassador  the  whole  time,  and  would  not  let 
him  see  anything  neither.  There  never  was  such 
an  impertinent  and  tiresome  old  gossip.  He  said 
to  one  of  the  Frenchmen,  **  We  ought  to  come 
abroad,  to  make  us  love  our  own  country."    This 
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its  depth  of  thought  and  comprehensive  expression, 
from  a  lad  of  eighteen — 

Reason  a  thorn  in  Revelation  *s  side  ! 

His  criticisms  on  plays  and  players  are  colored 
by  the  same  prejudices.  It  was  the  remark  of 
John  Philip  Kemble,  that  he  never  knew  an  ama- 
teur actor  or  actress  who  was  worth  above  thir- 
teen and  sixpence  a  week  on  the  regular  boards  ; 
and  that  there  was  not  a  provincial  company  of 
any  note  throughout  the  empire,  who  would  not 
act  either  comedy,  tragedy,  or  farce,  better  than 
the  best  amateur  company  that  could  be  collected 
in  May  Fair.  The  difference  was  probably  still 
more  marked  when  the  stage  was  in  its  zenith  ; 
yet  Walpole,  who  had  lived  through  its  brightest 
period,  awards  the  palm  to  the  amateurs ;  and 
can  account  for  an  adverse  criticism  on  a  set  of 
them  only  on  the  supposition  that  one  of  the 
**  regulars"  had  indited  it : — 

I  am  very  far  from  tired,  madam,  of  encomiums 
on  the  performance  at  Richmond  House  ;  but  I,  by 
no  means,  agree  with  the  criticism  on  it  that  you 
quote,  and  which,  I  conclude,  was  written  by  some 
player,  from  envy.  Who  should  act  genteel  comedy 
perfectly  J  but  people  of  fashion  that  have  sense  f 
Actors  and  actresses  can  only  guess  at  the  tone  of 
high  life,  and  cannot  be  inspired  with  it.  Why 
are  there  so  few  genteel  comedies,  but  because 
most  comedies  are  written  by  men  not  of  that 
sphere  ?  Etheridge,  Congreve,  Vanbrugh,  and 
Gibber,  wrote  genteel  comedy,  because  they  lived 
in  the  best  company  ;  and  Mrs.  Oldfield  played  it 
so  well,  because  she  not  only  followed,  but  oflen 
set,  the  fashion.  General  Burgoyne  has  written 
the.  best  modem  comedy, for  tlie  same  reason;  and 
Miss  Farren  is  as  excellent  as  Mrs.  Oldfield,  be- 
cause she  has  lived  with  the  best  style  of  men  in 
England  ;  whereas  Mrs.  Abingdon  can  never  go 
beyond  Lady  Teazle,  which  is  a  second-rate  char- 
acter ;  and  that  rank  of  women  are  always  aping 
women  of  fashion,  without  arriving  at  the  style. 
Farquhar's  plays  talk  the  language  of  a  marching 
regiment  in  country  quarters;  Wycherley,  Dry  den, 
Mrs.  Cenilivre,  &c.,  wrote  as  if  they  had  only 
lived  in  the  "  Rose  Tavern  ;"  but  then  the  court 
lived  in  Drury  Lane,  too ;  and  Lady  Dorchester 
and  Nel  Gwyn  were  equally  good  company.  The 
Richmond  theatre,  I  imagine,  will  take  root.  (Vol. 
ii.,  p.  302.) 

With  "  The  School  for  Scandal"  fresh  in  his 
memory,  he  says  that  General  Burgoyne  had  writ- 
ten the  best  modem  comedy  !  **  Who  should  apt 
genteel  comedy  perfectly,  but  people  of  fashion 
that  have  sense?"     This  reminds  us  of — 

Who  drives  fat  oxen  should  himself  be  fat. 

It  is  worse ;  it  is  arguing  in  a  circle,  and  demand- 
ing an  impossibility.  People  of  fashion  who  have 
sense,  will  not  take  to  acting  as  a  profession  :  if 
they  do,  they  soon  cease  to  be  people  of  fashion  ; 
if  they  do  not,  they  make  nothing  of  it.  Perfect 
acting  is  as  much  an  abstraction  as  a  perfect  cir- 
cle, upon  such  principles.  He  is  far  from  consis- 
fcy  nor  nil  the  monks  in  Christendom  could  or  wonid  tent  on  the  stibject  of  Garrick,  but  he  speaks  pret- 
Uave  written,  and  which  would  startle  them  all  for  ,  ty  plainly  in  some  places  :   for  example — 
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I  haTe  scarce  been  in  town  since  I  saw  you,  have  | 
temrce  seen  anybody  here,  and  don't  remember  a 
tittle  but  having  scolded  my  gardener  twice,  which, 
indeed,  would  be  as  important  an  article  as  any  in 
Montaigne's  travels,  which  I  have  been  reading, 
and  if  I  was  tired  of  his  essays,  what  must  one  be 
of  these !  What  signifies  what  a  man  thought, 
who  never  thought  of  anything  but  himself?  and 
what  signifies  what  a  man  did,  who  never  did  any- 
thing?    (Vol.  i.,  p.  135.) 

We  have  not  the  remotest  doubt  thai  Walpole 
would  have  been  found  in  the  foremost  ranks  of 
Drydeu's  depreciators,  when  Elkanah  Settle  was 
set  up  against  him  by  the  court.  He  does  actu- 
ally prefer  Mason  to  Pope  ! — 

Did  your  lord  bring  you  the  Heroic  Epistle  to 
Sir  W.  Chambers?  I  am  going  mad  about  it, 
though  there  is  here  and  there  a  line  I  hate.  I 
laughed  till  I  cried,  and  the  ofVener  I  read  it  the 
better  I  like  it.  It  has  as  much  poetry  as  the  ^^ Dun- 
dad, ^^  and  more  wit  and  greater  facility. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  the  concluding  sentence 
of  the  following  paragraph  is  not  a  lucky  hit : — 

1  made  no  commentary  on  General  Oglethorpe's 
death,  madam,  because  his  very  long  liJe  was  the 
great  curjosity,  and  the  moment  he  is  dead  the  rar- 
ity is  over ;  and,  as  he  was  but  ninety -seven,  he 
will  not  be  a  prodigy  compared  with  those  who 
reached  to  a  century  and  a  half.  He  is  like  many 
who  make  a  noise  in  their  own  time  from  some 
singularity,  which  is  forgotten,  when  it  comes  to 
be  registered  with  others  of  the  same  genus,  but 
more  extraordinary  in  their  kind.  How  little  will 
Dr.  Johnson  be  remembered,  when  confounded  with 
the  mass  of  authors  of  his  own  calibre  !  (Vol.  ii., 
p.  227.) 

Again,  alluding  to  Garrick  : — 

What  stuff  was  his  Jubilee  Ode,  and  how  paltry 
his  Prologues  and  Epilogues  !  I  have  always 
thought  that  he  was  just  the  counterpart  of  Shak- 
speare  ;  this,  the  first  of  writers,  and  an  indifferent 
actor ;  that,  the  first  of  actors,  and  a  woful  author. 
Posterity  would  believe  me,  who  will  see  only  his 
writings  ;  and  who  will  see  those  of  another  mod- 
em idol, /ar  less  deservedly  enshrined,  Dr.  Johnson. 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  333.) 

These  bursts  of  petulance,  for  they  can  hardly 
be  called  judgments,  are  the  more  provoking,  be- 
cause no  one  can  see  clearer,  within  a  certain 
range,  than  Horace  Walpole,  when  he  lays  aside 
his  London-smoke  spectacles.  His  remarks  on 
Gibbon  are  sound  and  discriminuting  ;  but  Gibbon 
had  been  a  lord  of  the  treasury.  He  defends 
Burke's  famous  allusion  to  Marie  Antoinette  when 
condemned  by  **  the  town  ;"  but  Burke  was  a 
parliamentary  leader,  and  Marie  Antoinette  was  a 
«i«.een.  Perhaps  the  boldest  opinion  he  ever  haz- 
arded is  this  (vol.  ii.,  p.  226)  : — 

For  Chatterton,  he  was  a  gigantic  genius,  and 
might  have  soared  I  know  not  whither.  In  the 
poems,  avowed  for  his,  is  a  line,  that  neither  Row- 
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I  should  shock  Garrick's  devotees  if  I  uttered  all 
ny  opinion  :  I  will  trust  yoor  ladyship  with  it — it 
is,  that  Le  Tuner  is  twenty  times  the  genius.  What 
comparison  between  the  powers  that  do  the  fullest 
justice  to  a  single  part,  and  those  that  instantaneous- 
ly can  fill  a  whole  piece,  and  transform  themselves 
with  equal  perfection  into  men  and  women,  and  pass 
from  laughter  to  tears,  and  make  you  shed  the  lat- 
ter at  both?— (Vol.  i.,  p.  332.) 

.  If  this  be  true  criticism,  the  late  Charles  Mat- 
thews was  the  first  actor  that  ever  lived,  and 
Levassor  is  superior  to  Boufie.     He  proceeds : — 

Garrick,  when  he  made  one  laugh,  was  not  al- 
ways judicious,  though  excellent.  What  idea  did 
his  Sir  John  Brute  give  of  a  Surly  Husband  ?  His 
Bayes  was  no  less  entertaining ;  but  it  was  a  Gar- 
ret-teer-bard.  Old  Gibber  preserved  the  solemn 
coxcomb  ;  and  was  the  caricature  of  a  great  poet, 
as  the  part  was  designed  to  be. 

Half  I  have  said  I  know  is  heresy,  but  fashion 
had  gone  to  excess,  though  very  rarely  with  so  much 
reason.  Applause  had  turned  his  head,  and  yet  he 
was  never  content  even  with  that  prodigality.  His 
jealousy  and  envy  were  unbounded  ;  he  hated  Mrs. 
Olive,  till  she  quitted  the  stage ;  and  then  cried  her 
up  to  the  skies,  to  depress  Mrs.  Abingdon.  He 
did  not  love  Mrs.  Pritchard,  and  with  more  reason, 
for  there  was  more  spirit  and  originality  in  her  Bea- 
trice than  there  was  in  his  Benedick. — (Vol.  i.,  p. 
332.) 

Johnson's  fine  allusion  to  Garrick's  death  was 
pever  thought  exaggerated.  "  I  am  disappointed 
by  that  stroke  of  death  which  has  eclipsed  the  gay- 
ety  of  nations,  and  impoverished  the  public  stock 
of  harmless  pleasure."  Nor  could  any  satirist  of 
Ihose  days  have  levelled  against  his  noble  friends 
and  admirers  the  bitter  taunt  flung  by  Mr.  Moore 
at  Sheridan *8 — 

How  proud  they  can  flock  to  the  funeral  array 
Of  one  whom  they  shunned  in  his  sickness  and 
sorrow, 
How  bailifi^  may  seize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 
Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-mor- 
row. 

But  Walpole  has  found  out  a  method  of  depre- 
ciating both  the  shrine  and  the  worshipper : — 

Yes,  madam,  I  do  think  the  pomp  of  Gamck*s 
funeral  perfectly  ridiculous.  It  is  confounding  the 
immense  space  between  pleasing  talents  and  national 
services.  What  distinctions  remain  for  a  patriot 
hero,  when  the  most  solemn  have  been  showered 
on  a  player? — but  when  a  great  empire  is  on  its 
decline,  one  symptom  is,  there  being  more  eager- 
ness on  trifles  than  on  essential  objects.  Shakspeare, 
who  wrote  when  Burleigh  C4)unselled  and  Notting- 
ham fought,  was  not  rewarded  and  honored  like 
Garrick,  who  only  acted,  when,  indeed,  I  do  not 
know  who  has  counselled  and  who  has  fought. 

I  do  not  at  all  mean  to  detract  from  Garrick's  merit, 
who  was  a  real  genius  in  his  way,  and  who,  I  be- 
lieve, was  never  equalled,  in  both  tragedy  and  com- 
edy. Still,  I  cannot  think  that  acting,  however 
perfectly,  what  others  have  written,  is  one  of  the 
most  astonishing  talents  ;  yet  I  will  own,  as  fairly, 
that  Mrs.  Porter  and  Madlle.  Dumesnil  have  struck 
no  so  much,  as  even  to  reverence  them.  Garrick 
Mver  afllected  me  quite  so  much  at  those  two  ac- 


tresses, and  some  few  others  in  particnlar  parts,  wb 
Quin,  in  Falsuff;  King,  in  Lord  Ogleby;  Mrs. 
Pritchard,  in  Maria  in  the  Nonjuror ;  Mrs.  Olive, 
in  Mrs.  Cadwallader ;  and  Mrs.  Abingdoa,  in  Ladj 
Teazle.  They  all  seemed  the  very  persons ;  I  sup- 
pose that  in  uarrick  I  thought  I  saw  more  of  ht« 
art ;  yet  his  Lear,  Richard,  Hotspur,  (which  the 
town  had  not  taste  enough  to  like,)  Kitely,  and 
Ranger,  were  as  capital  and  perfect  as  action  could 
be.  In  declamation  I  confess  he  never  charmed  me, 
nor  could  he  be  a  gentleman ;  his  Iiord  Townley 
and  Lord  Hastings  were  mean ;  but  there,  too,  the 
parts  are  indifit^rent,  and  do  not  call  for  a  master** 
exertion.— (Vol.  i.,  p.  332.) 

An  anecdote  of  Mrs.  Siddons  confirms,  if  it 
required  confirming,  the  statement  concerning  Gar- 
rick's morbid  jealousy : — 

Mrs.  Siddons  continues  (1782)  to  be  the  mode, 
and  to  be  modest  and  sensible.  She  declines  great 
dinners,  and  says  her  business  and  the  cares  of  her 
family  take  up  her  whole  time.  When  Lord  Carl- 
isle carried  her  the  tribute-money  from  Brookes*, 
he  said  she  was  not  maniirie  enough.  '*  I  suppose 
she  was  grateful,"  said  my  niece.  Lady  Maria. 
Mrs.  Siddons  was  desired  to  play  Medea  and  Ladw 
Macbeth. — '*  No,"  she  replied  ;  **  she  did  not  look 
on  them  as  female  characters."  She  was  questioned 
about  her  transactions  with  Garrick  ;  she  said,  "  he 
did  nothing  but  put  her  out ;  that  he  told  her  she 
moved  her  right  hand  when  it  should  have  been  her 
left.  In  short,"  said  she,  '^  I  found  I  roust  not 
shade  the  tip  of  his  nose." — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  131.) 

The  cotemporary  impression  regarding  Mrs. 
Siddons  must  be  an  object  of  interest,  even  when 
recorded  by  one  whom  we  cannot  rank  among  the 
most  candid  of  observers : — 

Mr.  Craufurd,  too,  asked  me  if  I  did  not  think 
her  the  best  actress  I  ever  saw?  I  said,  '*  By  no 
means ;  we  old  folks  were  apt  to  be  prejudiced  in 
favor  of  our  first  impressions."  She  is  a  good 
figure ;  handsome  enough,  though  neither  nose  nor 
chin  according  to  the  Greek  standard,  beyond  which 
both  advance  a  good  deal.  Her  hair  is  either  red. 
or  she  has  no  objection  to  its  being  thought  so,  and 
had  used  xed  powder.  Her  voice  is  clear  and  good ; 
but  I  thought  she  did  not  vary  its  modulations 
enough,  nor  ever  approach  enough  to  the  famihar 
— but  this  may  come  when  more  habituated  to  the 
awe  of  the  audience  of  the  capital.  Her  action  is 
proper,  but  with  little  variety ;  when  without  mo- 
tion, her  arms  are  not  genteel.  Thus  you  see,  mad- 
am, all  my  objections  are  very  triflmg ;  but  what  I 
really  wanted,  and  did  not  find,was  originality,  which 
announces  genius,  and  without  both  which  I  am 
never  intrinsically  pleased.  All  Mrs.  Siddons  did, 
good  sense  or  good  instruction  might  give.  I  dare 
to  say,  that  were  I  one-and-twenty,  I  should  have 
thought  her  marvellous;  but,  alas!  I  remember 
Mrs.  Porter  and  the  Dumesnil — and  remember 
every  accent  of  the  former  in  the  very  same  part. 
Yet  this  is  not  entirely  prejudice ;  don*t  I  equally 
recollect  the  whole  progress  of  Lord  Chatham  ana 
Charles  To wnshend,  and  does  it  hinder  my  think- 
ing Mr.  Fox  a  prodigy? — Pray  do  not  send  himthia 
paragraph  too. — (Vol.  i.,  p.  116.) 

The  date  is  1782 — ^rather  late  in  the  day  to  begin 
thinking  Mr.  Fox  a  prodigy.  But  the  last  sentence 
was  evidently  meant  to  be  read,  as  Charles  the  Sea> 
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ond  and  hw  coartiers  read  the  seventh  commandment 
—with  the  omission  of  the  not. 

The  reflections  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
revolution,  are  well  worth  attention.  The  letter 
of  September  26,  1789,  for  example,  is  almost  lit- 
erally applicable  to  the  existing  state  of  France  at 
this  moment.  Many  of  the  other  letters,  also,  are 
curious,  as  illustrations  of  laws,  manners,  and  soci- 
ety in  both  countries.  The  frequency  of  robberies 
will  sound  very  startling  to  all  whose  personal  rec- 
ollections do  not  extend  to  periods  much  anterior  to 
the  new  police — about  as  new  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion as  the  New  River  or  the  New  Forest : — 

The  Hertfords,  Lady  Holdernesse,  and  Lady 
Mary  Coke  did  dine  here  on  Thursday,  but  were 
armed  as  if  going  to  Gibralur ;  and  Lady  Cecilia 
Johnstone  would  not  venture  even  from  Petersham 
— fi)r  in  the  town  of  Richmond  they  rob  even  before 
dusk — to  such  perfection  are  all  the  arts  brought ! 
Who  would  have  thought  that  the  war  with  Amer- 
ica would  make  it  impossible  to  stir  from  one  vil- 
lage to  another!  yet  so  it  literally  is.  The  colonies 
took  off  all  our  commodities  down  to  highwaymen. 
Now  being  forced  to  mew  and  then  turn  them  out 
like  pheasants,  the  roads  are  stocked  with  them, 
and  they  are  so  tame  that  they  even  come  into 
houses. — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  107.) 

Walpole  and  Lady  Browne  are  stopped  on  their 
way  to  drink  tea  with  a  neighbor  by  a  highway- 
man:— 

He  said,  *'  Tour  purses  and  watches !''  I  replied, 
"I  have  no  watch."  "Then  your  pnrse!"  1 
gave  it  to  him;  it  had  nine  guineas.  It  was  so 
dark  that  I  could  not  see  his  hand,  but  felt  him  take 
it.  He  then  asked  for  Lady  Browne*s  purse,  and 
said,  **  Don't  be  frightened ;  I  will  not  hurt  you.'* 
I  said,  *•  No,  you  won't  frighten  the  lady?**  He 
replied,  **  No,  I  give  you  my  word  I  will  do  you 
DO  hurt.'*  Lady  Browne  gave  him  her  purse,  and 
was  going  to  add  her  watch,  but  he  said,  **  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you;  I  wish  you  good  night!" 
pulled  off  his  hat  and  rode  away.  **  Well,'*  said  I, 
**  Lady  Browne,  you  will  not  be  afraid  of  being 
robbed  another  time,  for  you  see  there  is  nothing  in 
it."  *'  Oh  !  but  I  am,"  said  she,  •'  and  now  I  am 
.in  terrors  lest  ho  should  return,  for  I  have  given 
him  a  purse  with  only  bad  money,  that  I  cany  on 
purpose,!' — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  66.) 

AAer  describing  some  private  theatricals  at  Ham 
Common,  he  says : — 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  good  company  collected 
from  the  environs  and  even  from  London,  but  so 
armed  with  blunderbusses,  that  when  the  servants 
were  drawn  up  after  the  play,  you  would  have 
thought  it  had  been  a  midnight  review  of  conspira- 
tors on  a  heath. 

When  Mr.  Craufurd,  described  as  having  always 
presence  of  mind  enough  to  be  curious,  was  robbed, 
the  wits  reported  him  as  saying  to  the  highwayman, 
**  You  must  have  taken  other  pocket-books ;  could 
■of  you  let  me  have  one  instead  of  mine?" 

The  impression  left  by  Lord  Hervey's  Memoirs 
■t  to  the  selfish  habits  and  arbitrary  modes  of  think- 
img  of  royal  personages,  before  the  progress  of  man- 
aen  refined  and  softened  them,  ia  confirmed  by 
Walpole  in  many  passages.  The  following  is  an 
CBtnet  from  a  letter  dated  Cilaie^  1773. 


T  mTigt  acquaint  you  with  a  piece  of  insolence 
dnne  to  ihe  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cumberland. 
Their  royal  highnesses,  upon  their  arrival  here  on 
Sstiirday  ee'ennight,  went  to  the  play,  as  likewise 
tm  Suiidny.  On  Monday  morning  two  of  the  play- 
^m  waited  on  their  royal  highnesses  to  thank  them 
fivr  the  honor  that  had  been  done  them,  and  to  re- 
ceive the  gratification  usual  upon  such  occasions. 
The  duke  gave  them  three  guineas  for  the  two  rep- 
resf^n  la  linns,  which  was  so  far  from  satisfying  these 
fTcniry,  ihoi,  by  way  of  impertinence,  they  sent 
their  candle-snuffer,  a  dirty  fellow,  to  present  a 
bouquet  to  the  duchess,  who  was  rewarded  for  his 
impudence  with  a  volley  of  coups  de  baton.  This 
chastisement  did  not  intimidate  the  actors,  who 
sent  one  of  their  troop  after  the  duke  to  St.  Omer, 
with  a  letter,  to  know  if  it  was  really  true  his  royal 
hif  hnea?  g^ve  but  three  guineas ;  for  that  they,  the 
players,  suspected  their  companions  had  pocketed 
ihe  beat  part  of  what  was  given.  What  answer 
the  duke  g^we  I  know  not,  but  the  man  who  went 
with  the  letter  has  been  put  in  prison,  and  the  whole 
tn>i>p  ii3«  been  ordered  to  leave  the  town.  Voild 
<pii  t$t  bien  iragique  pour  les  comidiens  /  This  aBut 
in  as  much  talked  on  at  Calais  as  if  it  was  an  affiiir 
of  stale.— (Vol.  i.,  p.  89.) 

The  atnry  of  the  Duchess  of  Bolton  proposing  to 
start  for  China  as  a  place  of  safety,  when  the  end 
of  the  world  was  positively  fixed  for  the  next  year, 
by  &ome  Maore  or  Murphy  of  the  day ;  the  stories 
af  the  famous  beauty.  Lady  Coventry,  and  the  op- 
position encountered  by  Lord  Macclesfield  when  he 
attempted  to  reform  the  calendar,  materially  dimin- 
ish mxT  astonishment  at  any  amount  of  ignorance  in 
any  elasji,  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
or  we  xiJifrht  suspect  Walpole  of  inventing  the  dia> 
logue  which  comes  next : — 

I  cannot  say  there  will  be  quite  so  much  wit  in 
the  anecdoiB  I  am  going  to  tell  you  next.  Lady 
Green wLchf  t'other  day,  in  a  conversation  with 
Lady  Twecddale,  named  the  Saxons  (the  Lord 
knows  how  that  happened.)  **  The  Saxons,  my 
dear!*^  cried  the  marchioness,  "  who  were  they?" 
''  Ijord,  madam,  did  your  ladyship  never  read  the 
History  of  England?*'  **  No,  my  dearf  Pray 
who  wrote  it?**  Don*t  it  put  you  in  mind  of  the 
Mattoe  and  the  Allogabroges  in  Grammont?  Voici, 
a  £ei!orid  dialogue  of  the  same  dame  with  the 
Duchess  of  Argyll,  who  went  to  her  to  hire  a  house 
the  marchioness  has  here  on  Twickenham  Comr 
mon>  for  her  brother,  General  Gunning:  — 

MarckiofieM. — ^**  But  will  he  pay  for  it?" 

Duchess. — **  Madam,  my  brother  can  afford  to 
pay  ftir  it ;  and  if  he  cannot,  I  can." 

Marchioness. — **  Oh  !  I  am  glad  I  shall  have  my 
monay-  Well,  my  dear,  but  am  I  to  wish  you  joy 
on  Lady  Augusta's  marriage?*' 

/JtwAew.— *•  No  great  joy,  madam ;  there  was 
great  ncca  '       '     •  *  -^       .   .. 

be  marrkd." 


Lady . 


no  great  occasion  for  Lady  Augusta  Campbell  to 


Marcfiioaess, — "Lord,  mir  dear,  I  wonder  to 
hear  yon  say  so,  who  have  been  married  twice." 
(Vol,  ii.,  p.  340.) 

A  curious  adventure,  in  which  Charles  Fox  is 
traditionally  reported  to  have  been  engaged,  is 
recorded  wiih  particulars  • — 

(  know  nothing  of  the  following  legend  but  frem 
thai  old  maid.  Common  Fame,  who  ootlies  the 
newipapera.    Tou  have  read  in  *  *  Fielding's  Chroiv 
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ide*'  the  tale  of  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve ;  but  coold 
you  have  believed  that  Charles  Fox  could  have 
been  in  the  list  of  her  dupes?  Well,  he  was. 
She  promised  him  a  Miss  Phipps,  a  West  Indian 
fortune  of  150,000/.  Sometimes  she  was  not 
landed — sometimes  had  the  small-pox.  In  the 
mean  time  Miss  Phipps  did  not  like  a  black  man. 
Celadon  must  powder  his  eyebrows.  He  did,  and 
cleaned  himself.  A  thousand  Jews  thought  he  was 
gone  to  Kingsgate  to  settle  the  payment  of  his 
debts.  Oh  no !  he  was  to  meet  Celia  at  Margate. 
To  confirm  the  truth,  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Grieve  ad- 
vanced part  of  the  fortune ;  some  authors  say  an 
hundred  and  sixty,  others  three  hundred  pounds. 
But  how  was  this  to  answer  to  the  matron  ?  Why, 
by  Mr.  Fox's  chariot  being  seen  at  her  door.  Her 
other  dupes  could  not  doubt  of  her  noblesse  or 
interest,  when  the  hopes  of  Britain  frequented  her 
house.  In  short  Mrs.  Grieve's  parts  are  in  uni- 
versal admiration,  whatever  Charles'  are. — (Vol. 
i.,  p.  107.) 

Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  story  in  his 
Diary  of  May  9th,  1828 ;  and  there  is  an  obvious 
allusion  to  it  in  "  The  Cozeners,"  by  Foote. 

The  uncertainty  still  resting  on  the  death  of 
the  great  Lord  Clive,  currently  reported  to  have 
committed  suicide,  gives  value  to  a  coteroporary 
account  from  high  authority  : 

Lord  H.  has  iust  been  here,  and  told  me  the 
manner  of  Lord  Clive's  death.  Whatever  had 
happened,  it  had  flung  him  into  convulsions,  to 
which  he  was  very  subject.  Dr.  Fothergill  gave 
him,  as  he  had  done  on  like  occasions,  a  dose  of 
laudanum  ;  but  the  pain  in  his  bowels  was  so  vio- 
lent that  he  asked  for  a  second  dose.  Dr.  Fother- 
gill said  if  he  took  another  he  would  be  dead  in  an 
hour.  The  moment  Fothergill  was  gone  he  swal- 
lowed another,  for  another  it  seems  stood  by  him, 
and  he  is  dead. — (Vol.  i.,  p.  155.) 

In  an  article  on  George  Selwyn,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  his  correspondence,  we  quoted  bon  mots 
of  his  sufficient  to  set  up  half  a  dozen  wits ;  but 
he  was  inexhaustible,  and  a  fresh  stock  is  now 
brought  to  light : — 

Apropos  of  bon-mots,  has  our  lord  told  you  that 
George  Selwyn  calls  Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Pitt  "  the 
idle  and  the  industrious  apprentices?"  If  he  has 
not,  I  am  sure  you  will  thank  me,  madam. — (Vol. 
ii.,  p.  146.) 

Hogarth's  print  was  then  familiar  to  every  one  ; 
and  the  joke  was  as  generally  understood  and 
appreciated  as  that  of  the  late  Mr.  R.  Smith 
(father  of  the  editor  of  the  Letters)  when  he 
declared  Mr.  Hume  and  Mr.  Vansiltart  (Lord 
Bexley)  to  be  the  living  personifications  of  **  Penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish."  The  best  of  the  other 
bon  mots  will  not  occupy  much  space  : — 

.  You  ask  about  Mr.  Selwyn  ;  have  you  heard  his 
incomparable  reply  to  Lord  George  Gordon,  who 
asked  him  if  he  would  choose  him  again  for  Lug- 
gershall;  he  replied,  **His  constituents  would 
not."  **0h  yes,  if  you  woulc|  recommend  me, 
they  would  choose  me  if  I  came  from  the  coast  of 
Africa."  »*  That  is  according  to  what  part  of  the 
coast  you  came  from ;  they  would  certainly,  if  you 
came  from  the  Guinea  coast."  Now,  madam,  is 
not  tliis  true  inspiration  as  well  as  true  wit  ?     Had 


one  asked  him  in  which  of  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world  Guinea  is  situated,  could  he  have  told  ? — 
(Vol.  i.,  p.  427.) 

He  came  to  me  yesterday  morning  from  Lady 
Townsend,  who,  terrified  by  the  fires  of  the  pre- 
ceding night,  talked  the  language  of  the  court, 
instead  of  opposition.  He  said  she  put  him  io 
mind  of  removed  tradesmen,  who  hung  out  a  board 
with  **  burnt  out  from  over  the  way." — (Vol.  i., 
p.  439.) 

Everybody  is  full  of  Mr.  Burke's  yesterday's 
speech,  which  I  only  mention  as  parent  of  a  mot 
of  George  Selwyn.  Lord  George  Gordon,  single, 
divided  the  house,  and  Selwyn  set  him  down  after- 
wards at  White's,  where  be  said,  **  I  have  brought 
the  whole  opposition  in  my  coach  ;  and  I  hope  one 
coach  will  alwajrs  hold  them,  if  they  mean  to  take 
away  the  Board  of  Works,"  (of  which  he  was 
paymaster.) — (Vol.  i.,  p.  408.) 

Greorge  Selwyn  is,  1  think,  the  only  person 
remaining  who  can  strike  wit  out  of  the  present 
politics.  On  hearing  Calcraft  wanted  to  be  Earl 
of  Ormond,  he  said,  "  it  would  be  very  proper,  as 
no  doubt  there  had  been  many  BiUlers  in  his  fam- 
Uy.»'— (Vol.  i.,  p.  4.) 

Every  reader  who  enjoys  humor  will  allow  the 
following  to  be  a  capital  story,  with  a  result  sin- 
gularly illustrative  of  manners  : — 

To  divert  the  theme ;  how  do  you  like,  madam, 
the  following  story  ?  A  young  Madame  de  Choi- 
seul  is  inloved  with  by  Monsieur  de  Coigny  and 
Prince  Joseph  of  Monaco.  She  longed  for  a  parrot 
that  should  be  a  miracle  of  eloquence.  Every 
other  shop  in  Paris  sells  mackaws,  parrots,  cock- 
atoos, &c.  No  wonder  one  at  least  of  the  rivals 
soon  found  a  Mr.  Pitt ;  and  the  bird  was  immedi- 
ately declared  the  nymph*s  first  minister ;  but  as 
she  had  two  passions  as  well  as  two  lovers,  she 
was  also  enamored  of  General  Jacko  at  Astley's. 
The  unsuccessful  candidate  oflfered  Astley  ingots 
for  his  monkey  ;  but  Astley  demanding  a  terre  for 
life,  the  paladin  was  forced  to  desist ;  but  fortu- 
nately heard  of  another  miracle  of  parts  of  the  Mo- 
nomotapan  race,  who  was  not  in  so  exalted  a  sphere 
of  life,  being  only  a  marmiton  in  a  kitchen,  where 
he  had  learnt  to  pluck  fowls  with  inimitable  dex- 
terity. This  dear  animal  was  not  invaluable  ;  was 
bought,  and  presented  to  Madame  de  Choiseul,  who 
immediately  made  him  the  Secretaire  de  ses  Com- 
mandemens.  Her  caresses  were  dbtributed  equally 
to  the  animals,  and  her  thanks  to  the  donors.  The 
first  time  she  went  out  the  two  former  were  locked 
up  in  her  bed  chamber ;  how  the  two  latter  were 
disposed  of,  history  is  silent.  Ah !  I  dread  to  tell 
the  sequel.  When  the  lady  returned,  and  flew  to 
her  chamber,  Jacko  the  second  received  her  with 
all  the  empressement  possible ;  but  where  was  PoU? 
Found  at  last  under  the  bed,  shivering  and  cower- 
ing, and  without  a  feather,  as  stark  as  any  Christian. 
Poll's  presenter  concluded  that  his  rival  had  given 
the  monkey  with  that  very  view ;  challenged  him, 
they  fought,  and  both  were  wounded  ;  and  an 

heroic  adventure  it  was. — (Vol.  ii.,  p.  258.) 

» 

There  is  certainly  nothing  new  under  the  sun 
in  the  way  of  story.  Who  could  or  would  have 
thought  that  the  well-known  adventure  of  Lord 
Eldon  and  the  turbot  had  been  anticipated  ? — 

Another  on  our  list  of  burials  is  a  Sir  Patriisk 
Hamilton.     Ilia  history  is  carious.     He  has  ah 
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estate  of  18007.  a  year  in  Ireland,  bat  has  lodjM  at 
Twickenham  for  three  or  four  years,  watching^ 
impatiently  an  ancient  ancle  who  has  some  mot)i!?y. 
The  old  gentleman,  formerly  a  captain  in  ilie 
Scotch  Greys,  is  now  eighty-eight ;  but  as  beauti- 
ful and  sleek  as  Melchisedec  when  he  was  noi 
above  two  hundred ;  and  he  walks  four  or  6v# 
miles  a  day,  and  looks  as  if  he  would  outlive  his 
late  heir  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  more.  Sir 
Patrick  was  knighted  when  mayor  of  Dublin.  His 
lady  is  still  more  parsimonious.  In  his  mayoral ity 
he  could  not  persuade  her  to  buy  a  new  gown. 
The  pride  oftheHamiltons  surmounted  the  penury 
of  the  highlands.  He  bought  a  silk  that  cost  dve- 
and*(ifty  shillings  a  yard,  but  told  his  wife  it  cost 
but  forty.  In  the  evening  she  displayed  it  to  some 
of  her  female  acquaintance.  **  Forty  shillings  a 
yard!  Lord,  madam,"  said  one  of  them^  ^'I 
would  give  five-and-forty  myself."  **  Would  you, 
madam?— you  shall  have  it  at  that  price."  Judge 
how  Sir  Patrick  was  transported  when  he  returned 
at  ipght,  and  she  bragged  of  the  good  bargain  she 
had  made!—- (Vol.  i.,  p.  451.) 

One  of  the  common  charges  against  Walpofe  is 
founded  on  his  ungrateful  harshness  and  coldness 
to  Madame  du  Deflfand,  who  entertained  and  uni^ 
formly  professed  a  warm  and  perfectly  unselfish 
regard  for  him.  His  advocates  excuse  him  on  the 
plea  of  that  dread  of  ridicule  which  is  admitted  to 
have  formed  a  principal  feature  in  his  character. 
He  was  afraid  of  being  laughed  at  for  a  liaison 
with  *'  an  old  blind  woman.'*  But  this  is  far 
from  being  a  satisfactory  apology ;  and  from  what 
we  remember  of  his  occasional  style  of  reciproca- 
tion, Madame  du  Deffand  might  have  exclaimed, 
in  the  spirit  of  the  song — 

Perhaps  it  was  right  to  dissemble  your  love, 
But  why  did  you  kick  me  down  stairs? 

And,  after  all,  is  there  any  description  of  weak^ 
ness  or  moral  cowardice  more  censurable,  than 
that  which  induces  a  man  to  shrink  from  the 
avowal  of  well-founded  affection  and  esteem,  or 
leads  him  to  disavow  the  feelings  which  do  honor 
to  the  heart,  from  fear  of  incurring  the  ridicule  of 
the  fops  and  fribbles  of  society,  or  from  a  wish  to 
stand  well  with  them  ?  It  is  our  firm  conviction 
that  more  than  half  the  scandal  we  hear  circulated 
in  society  is  attributable  to  vanity.  It  is  tbt! 
gratification  of  telling  a  good  story,  not  the  wish 
to  inflict  injury,  that  incites.  The  race  between 
Mrs.  Candor,  Mrs.  Crabtree,  and  Sir  Benjamin 
Backbite,  was  not  who  should  destroy  htdy 
Teazle's  character,  but  who  should  spread  the 
first  account  of  the  alleged  duo!  through  the  town. 
But  if  the  amiability  of  these  worthy  people 
became  the  subject  of  discussion,  we  fear  this 
analysis  Of  motive  would  not  go  far  towards 
establishing  the  goodness  of  their  hearts.  The 
alleged  excuse,  however,  was  ceruinly  the  troe 
one ;  for  there  are  many  passages  in  these  letters 
which  prove  incontestably  how  cordially  Walpole 
really  retorned  Madame  du  Deffand's  affection, 
and  bow  deeply  he  mourned  her  loss.  It  was 
repaired,'  however,  and  mora  than  repaired,  by  the 
fiiaodship  he  formed,  m    1788,  with  the  ladies 


who  exercised  so  wholesome  and  benign  an  influ- 
ence over  the  closing  years  of  his  life ;  and  whose 
names  are  now  so  honorably  and  indissolubly 
associated  with  his  own.  He  thus  describes  the 
commencement  of  the  acquaintance : — 

If  I  have  picked  up  no  recent  anecdotes  on  our 
common,  I  have  made  a  much  more,  to  me,  pre- 
cious acquaintance.  It  is  the  acquaintance  of  two 
young  ladies  of  the  name  of  Berry,  whom  I  first 
saw  last  winter,  and  who  accidentally  took  a  house 
here,  with  their  father,  for  this  season.     •     •    • 

They  are  exceedingly  sensible,  entirely  natural 
and  unaffected,  frank,  and,  being  qualifi^  to  ulk 
on  any  subject,  nothing  is  so  easy  and  agreeable  as 
their  conversation — nor  more  apposite  than  their 
answers  and  observations.  The  eldest,  I  discovered 
by  chance,  understands  Latin  and  is  a  perfect 
Frenchwoman  in  her  language.  The  younger 
draws  charmingly,  and  has  copied  admirably  Lady 
Di's  gipsies,  which  I  lent,  though  for  the  first 
time  of  her  attempting  colors.  They  are  of  pleas- 
ing figures;  Mary,  the  eldest,  sweet,  with  fine 
dark  eyes,  that  are  very  lively  when  she  speaks, 
with  a  sjrmmetry  of  face  that  is  the  more  interest- 
ing from  being  pale ;  Agnes,  the  younger,  has  an 
agreeable,  sensible  countenance,  hardly  to  be  called 
handsome,  but  almost.  She  is  less  animated  than 
Mary,  but  seems  out  of  deference  to  her  sister  to 
speak  seldomer ;  for  they  doat  on  each  other,  and 
Mary  is  always  praising  her  sister's  talents.  I 
must  even  tell  you  they  dress  within  the  bounds  of 
fashion,  though  fashionably ;  but  without  the  ex- 
crescences and  balconies  with  which  modern  hoy- 
dens overwhelm  and  barricade  their  persons.  In 
short,  good  sense,  information,  simplicity  and  ease, 
characterize  the  Berrys  ;  and  this  is  not  particular- 
ly mine,  who  am  apt  to  be  prejudiced,  but  the  uni- 
versal voice  of  all  who  know  them. — (Vol.  ii.,  p. 
348.) 

The  date  of  this  letter  is  October  II,  1788. 
The  charm  did  not  fade  with  time.  In  May, 
1792,  he  writes : — 

I  am  indeed  much  obliged  for  the  transcript  of 
the  letter  on  my  **  wives."  Miss  Agnes  has  a 
finesse  in  her  eyes  and  countenance  that  does  not 
propose  itself  to  you,  but  is  very  engaging  on  obser- 
vation, and  has  oflen  made  herself  preferred  to  her 
sister,  who  has  the  most  exactly  fine  features,  and 
only  wants  color  to  make  her  face  as  perfect  as  her 
graceful  person;  indeed,  neither  has  good  health, 
nor  the  air  of  it.  Miss  Mary's  eyes  are  grave,  but 
she  is  not  so  herself;  and,  having  much  more  ap- 
plication than  her  sister,  she  converses  readily,  and 
with  great  intelligence,  on  all  subjects.  Agnes  is 
more  reserved,  but  her  compact  sense  very  striking, 
and  always  to  the  purpose.  In  short,  they  are  ex- 
traordinary beings ;  and  I  am  proud  of  my  partiality 
for  them,  and  since  the  ridicule  can  only  fall  on  me, 
and  not  on  them,  I  care  not  a  straw  for  its  being 
said  that  I  am  in  love  with  one  of  them — people 
shall  choose  which  ;  it  is  as  much  with  both  as 
either,  and  I  am  infinitely  too  old  to  regard  the 
qu'en  <fi/on."— (Vol.  u.,  p.  471.) 

These  are  natural,  earnest,  unafliMned  tributes ; 
and  we  can  well  understand  that,  to  persons  so 
giAed  and  so  predisposed  to  enjoy  his  conversa- 
tion, there  must  have  been  a  very  great  cbana  io 
constant  and  cordial  intimacy  with  such  a  man. 


» 


POPULAR  EBROR-^HOTTENTOTS  AND  UNITRD  BRETHREN. 


We  cannot  help  wishing  that  Mr.  Vernon  Smith 
had  devoted  a  little  more  time  and  attention  to  the 
self-imposed  duty  of  editor.  He  has  given  his 
readers  credit  fur  an  extent  of  minute  knowledge 
which  not  one  in  twenty  can  fairly  be  expected  to 
possess ;  and  he  has  fallen  into  two  or  three  un- 
accountable mistakes.  But  he  has  performed  his 
part  quietly  and  unobtrusively,  and  the  notes  added 
from  the  MS.  journal  of  Lord  Ossory  are  valuable, 
though  few.     For  example  : — 

The  following  is  Lord  Ossory 's  own  opinion  of 
the  social  talents  of  some  of  the  best  talkers  of  his 
day : — **  Horace  Walpole  was  an  agreeable,  lively 
man,  very  affected,  always  aiming  at  wit,  in  which 
he  fell  very  short  of  his  old  friend  George  Selwyn, 
who  possessed  it  in  the  most  genuine  but  indescrib- 
able degree.  Harems  conversation  abounded  with 
wit,  and  perhaps  of  a  more  lively  kind ;  so  did 
Burke^s  though  with  much  alloy  of  bad  taste ;  but, 
upon  the  whole,  my  brother  the  general  was  the 
most  agreeable  man  in  society  of  any  of  them.'* — 
(May,  1816.— MSS.  Ed.) 

The  late  Lady  Holland — a  great  authority  in 
such  matters — was  also  of  this  opinion  ;  when  the 
same  question  was  raised  in  her  presence,  she  de- 
termined it  in  favor  of  General  Fitzpatrick,  as 
having  been  the  most  agreeable  person  she  had 
ever  known. 


Popular  Error  respcctino  Eating  Fruit. — 
In  the  last  quarterly  return  on  the  state  of  public 
health,  some  notice  is  taken  of  the  common  notion 
that  dysentery,  and  other  diseases  of  the  sort,  are 
occasioned  at  this  season  by  eating  fruit.  That  it 
is  an  error,  is  established  by  the  fatality  of  these 
diseases  to  infants  at  the  breast,  to  the  aged,  to 
persons  in  prison  and  public  institutions,  who  pro- 
cure no  fruit,  and  by  many  such  facts  as  the  follow- 
ing, reported  about  the  middle  of  the  last  century 
by  Sir  John  Pringle,  in  his  classical  account  of  the 
diseases  of  the  campaign  in  Germany : — Nearly 
half  the  men  were  ill  or  had  recovered  from  dysen- 
tery a  few  weeks  af\er  the  battle  of  Dettingen, 
which  was  fought  on  the  27th  of  June,  1743.  The 
dysentery,  the  constant  and  fatal  epidemic  of  camps, 
began  sooner  this  season  than  it  did  in  any  succeed- 
ing campaign.  Now,  as  the  usual  time  of  its 
appearance  is  not  before  the  latter  end  of  the  sum- 
mer or  the  beginning  of  autumn,  the  cause  has  been 
unjustly  imputed  to  eating  fruit  in  excess.  But 
the  circumstances  here  contradict  that  opinion; 
for  this  sickness  began  and  raged  before  any  fruit 
was  in  season  except  strawberries,  (which  from 
their  high  price  the  men  never  tasted,)  and  ended 
about  the  time  the  grapes  were  ripe ;  which,  grow- 
ing in  open  vineyards,  were  freely  eaten  by  every- 
b<5y.  To  this  add  the  following  incident : — ^Three 
companies  of  Howard's  regiment,  which  had  not 
joined  us,  marched  with  the  king's  baggage,  from 
Ostend  to  Hanau,  where,  arriving  a  night  or  two 
before  the  battle,  and  having  orders  to  stop,  they 
encamped  for  the  first  time  at  a  small  distance  from 
the  ground  that  was  afterwards  occupied  by  the 
army.  These  men  had  never  been  exposed  to  rain 
or  Iain  wet ;  by  this  separation  from  the  line  they 
were  also  removed  from  the  contagion  of  the  privies: 
and  having  pitched  close  upon  the  river,  they  had 
the  benefit  of  a  constant  stream  of  fresh  air.  By 
means  of  such  favorable  circumstances,  it  was  re- 


markable that,  while  the  main  body  suffered  greatly, 
this  little  camp  almost  entirely  escaped,  though 
the  men  breathed  the  same  air,  the  contagiona 
part  excepted,  ate  of  the  same  victuals,  and  drank  of 
the  same  water.  This  immunity  continued  for  six 
weeks,  until  the  army  removed  /rom  Hanau,  when 
these  companies  joined  the  rest,  and  encamping  in 
the  line,  were  at  last  infected,  but  suffered  little, 
as  the  iflux  was  then  so  much  on  the  decline. 
Fruit,  potatoes,  and  green  vegetables  are  essential 
parts  of  the  food  of  man  ;  and  it  is  only  when  takeo 
to  excess,  that,  like  other  articles  of  diet,  they  dia-. 
order  the  stomach. 


Hottentots  and  United  Brethren. — ^The 
Edinburgh  Review,  in  an  article  on  Ethnology,  or 
the  Science  of  Races,  says :  — 

One  writer  has  given,  as  the  summing  up  of  his 
observations,  that  '*  the  Hottentots  seem  born  with 
a  natural  antipathy  to  all  customs,  and  to  every  re- 
ligion but  their  own."  But  it  is  a  memorable  fact, 
that  when  the  attempt  was  perseveringly  made  and 
rightly  directed,  the  Hottentot  nation  lent  a  more 
willing  ear  than  any  other  uncivilized  race  had  done, 
to  the  preaching  of  Christianity  ;  and  no  people  has 
been  more  strikingly  and  speedily  improved  by  its 
reception — not  only  in  moral  character  and  conduct, 
but  also  in  outward  condition  and  prosperity.  Gladly 
would  we  follow  Dr.  Prichard  through  the  inter- 
esting acc«)unt  which  he  has  given  of  the  labors  of 
the  United  Brethren,  and  of  their  settlements  at 
Gnadenthal  and  other  spots  on  which  they  have 
been  located.  We  are  sure  that  no  unprejudiced 
person  can  peruse  them  without  coming  to  the 
conclusion,  that,  in  aptitude  for  the  reception  of  re- 
ligious impressions,  they  are  far  superior  to  the 
young  heathens  of  our  own  land,  who,  when  first 
induced  to  attend  a  ragged  school,  are  recorded  to 
have  mingled  **  Jim  Crow"  with  the  strains  of  ado- 
ration in  which  they  were  invited  to  join  ;  and  who 
did  their  best,  by  grimaces  and  gestures,  to  distract 
the  attention  of  those  who  were  fixing  their  thoughts 
on  the  solemn  offering  of  prayer.  With  the  follow- 
ing extract  we  must  conclude  our  notice  of  this  part 
of  the  subject : — 

Perhaps  nothing  in  this  account  is  more  remark- 
able than  the  fact  that  so  strong  a  sensation  was 
produced  among  the  whole  Hottentot  nation,  and 
even  among  the  neighboring  tribes  of  different  peo- 
ple, by  the  improved  and  happy  condition  of  the 
Christian  Hottentots,  as  to  excite  a  desire  for  simi- 
lar advantages.  Whole  families  of  Hottentots,  and 
even  of  Bushmen,  set  out  for  the  borders  of  Kafir- 
land,  and  even  performed  journevs  of  many  weeks, 
in  order  to  settle  at  Gnanenilial.  It  is  a  singular 
fact  in  the  history  of  these  barbarous  races  of  men, 
that  the  savage  Bushmen,  of  their  own  accord, 
solicited  from  the  colonial  government,  when  nego- 
tiations were  opened  with  them  with  the  view  of 
putting  an  end  to  a  long  and  bloody  contest,  that 
teachers  might  be  sent  among  them,  such  as  those 
who  had  dwell  among  the  tame  Hottentots  at  Gna- 
denthal. "  Hifctory,"  says  the  historian  of  the 
mission,  **  probably  furnishes  few  parallel  examples 
of  a  savage  people,  in  treaty  with  a  Christian 
power,  making  it  one  of  the  conditions  of  peace, 
that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  instruct  them  in 
Christianity."— (Natural  History  of  Man,  p.  5S4.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

Parit,  November  22d,  1848. 

France  undergoes  now  the  throes  and  spasms 
4(  the  canvass  fur  the  office  of  president  of  the 
republic.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
creasing rancor  and  violence  of  the  parties  will  not 
beget  a  sanguinary  struggle.  The  London  editors 
have  taken  sides  as  if  the  affair  belonged  to  them, 
like  a  competition  for  the  representation  of  York- 
shire. Tou  will  have  remarked  that  the  Times 
favors  Cavaignac,  while  the  Morning  Chronicle  in- 
veighs against  him  in  the  bitterest  spirit  and  terms. 
La  Presse  translates,  of  course,  the  diatribes  of  the 
Chronicle,  which  are  as  urgent  as  tiiey  are  imper- 
tinent and  licentious.  The  interference  of  the 
London  press  in  French  concerns  is  of  old  date, 
and  has  worked  incalculable  mischief  on  this  side 
of  the  channel.  Its  partisan  and  reckless  spirit 
has  been  carried  often  to  a  degree  which  might  be 
termed  diabolical.  Lord  Brougham  mentions,  in 
his  late  publication,  that  Louis  Philippe  imputed 
Co  it  many  of  the  difficulties  and  much  of  the  fatal 
end  of  his  government.  In  thus  aggravating 
French  disorders,  the  British  interlopers  prepare 
dangers  fur  their  own  country.  The  Standard  be- 
gins a  long  malignant  article  as  follows : — **  We 
take  very  little  interest  in  the  affairs  of  France." 
Every  day,  however,  there  is  a  copious  effusion  of 
gall.  Why  all  the  cynical  and  elaborate  irony  of 
the  Times,  touching  the  promulgation  of  the 
French  constitution!  I  have  witnessed  in  Paris 
t  great  number  of  public  ceremonials ;  the  one  in 
question  struck  me  as  the  best  conceived  and  ar- 
ranged, and  tlie  most  solemn  and  impressive. 
With  weather  so  excessively  inclement,  the  dis- 
play of  a  hundred  thousand  troops,  chiefly  national 
guards,  early  in  the  morning,  perfectly  equipped ; 
the  vast  concourse  of  citizens,  before  noon,  on  the 
Place  de  la  Concorde^  and  the  marked  universal 
interest  of  both  multitudes  in  the  occasion,  were 
really  wonderful ;  the  whole  scene  was  noble  and 
beautiful,  not  forgetting  the  procession  of  seven  or 
eight  hundred  of  the  clergy,  which  was  honored 
with  proper  feeling  and  manifestation. 

The  guards  and  the  line  defiled  for  three  hours 
before  General  Cavaignac  and  the  Assembly.  If 
there  was  but  little  enthusiasm  of  the  lungs,  the 
driving  sleet  and  cutting  north-easter  account  for 
that  circumstance  ;  we  could  observe  no  indication 
of  ill-humor  or  indifference.  The  constitution  was 
placed  under  the  auspices  of  religion,  represented 
by  its  reirular  ministers,  acting  their  part  with  pious 
and  patriotic  earnestness ;  the  uncertainty  of  its 
fate  occupied  the  thoughts  and  affected  the  spirits 
of  the  reflecting  spectators ;  not  a  single  indecorum 
or  incongruity  happened. 

The  second  celebration  took  place  on  Sunday 
last.  It  was  equally  free  from  disorder.  The 
weather  proved  excellent.  The  four  monster  con- 
certs for  the  people,  gratU^  had  monster  audiences ; 
by  six  o^clock  in  the  evening,  hundreds  of  thou- 
•ands  of  merry  folks  were  repairing  to  the  Champs 
EhfuU^  for  the  illumination  and  fire-works.     The 


concourse  of  all  classes  and  ages,  and  of  both 
sexes,  was  immense.  We  did  not  find  the  pyre- 
technics  equal  to  the  semi-annual  exhibition  under 
the  monarchy ;  but  the  illumination  from  tb« 
Place  de  la  Concorde  to  the  Triumphal  Arch  could 
not  be  exceeded  in  brilliancy,  taste,  and  picturesque 
ensemble.  About  half  past  eleven,  two  eminent 
French  savants  came  to  my  apartment  from  the 
Hotel-de-Ville,  where  they  were  guests  at  the 
banquet  of  three  hundred  covers,  given  by  the 
prefect  of  the  department  of  the  Seine.  They 
related  that  the  feast  was  magnificent ;  the  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch — the  presidents  of 
the  differents  committees  of  the  Assembly — the 
bishops  and  their  vicars — and  twenty  invited  work- 
men of  the  corporations — along  with  a  number  of 
the  elect  of  the  colleges  and  learned  societies — 
formed  an  imposing  convocation,  who  demeaned 
themselves  as  became  the  laudable  purpose  of  the 
authorities. 

Some  of  the  disaffected  journals  are  angry  with 
the  republican  prefect  for  having  used  china  be- 
longing to  the  national  manufactory  at  Sevres,  so 
precious  that  Louis  Philippe  and  his  two  predeces- 
sors never  ventured  to  have  it  brought  to  their 
tables.  A  few  of  the  public  edifices  were  illu- 
minated ;  no  private  dwellings ;  the  dome  of  the 
Hotel-de-Ville  radiated  gloriously  fur  a  couple  of 
hours ;  what  caused  the  extinction  of  the  lamps  &• 
soon,  we  could  not  tell.  A  critic  says — *'  In  the 
last  week  of  February  and  the  first  fortnight  of 
March,  the  gamins  and  blackguards,  as  they  pa- 
raded the  streets  at  nights,  had  but  to  raise  the 
cry  of  lamps !  and  we  all  quickly  lighted  our  win- 
dows ;  the  police  should  have  hired  boys  to  break 
a  few  dark  windows,  here  and  there ;  a  general 
blaze  of  the  streets  would  have  ensued  ;  the  next 
day^s  Moniteur  could  have  commemorated  the 
spontaneous  enthusiasm  of  the  inhabitants.*'  The 
military  posts  were  doubled,  and  all  the  barracks 
supplied  with  a  fresh  stock  of  ammunition  ;  the 
Gloria  in  excelds  resounded  in  the  principal 
churches  ;  all  the  theatres  were  open  at  night  with- 
out charge  ;  to  enter,  however,  it  was  necessary 
to  obtain  tickets  from  a  mayor^s  office  ;  these  were 
sold  at  very  low  prices,  at  the  doors,  by  tlie  poorer 
applicants  fortunate  enough  to  share  in  the  distri- 
bution. 

The  visitors  whom  I  mentioned  above  had  been 
annoyed  by  the  hissing  and  hooting  of  the  mob 
about  the  Hotel-de-Ville  at  each  arrival  for  the 
banquet.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  ago,  in  passing  the 
Place  Vendome,  (^  past  3  oVIock,)  I  got  into  the 
midst  of  a  throng  of  some  thousands  awaiting  be- 
fore the  Hotel  du  Rhin,  the  egress  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon in  his  modest  and  low  carriage.  His 
coachman  did  not  pass  through  without  great  diffi- 
culty and  delay  ;  well-dressed  women  almost  clung 
to  the  wheels  and  harness ;  well-dressed  men 
threw  up  their  hats  and  shouted  Vive  Napoleon! 
Vive  VEmpereur!  This  is  a  foretaste  of  whal 
will  be  furnished  over  the  capital,  the  day  after 
his  election,  in  case  he  should  succeed.  The- 
representatives  will  shake  in  their  shoes. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


A  few  days  ago,  a  part  of  my  family  were  at 
the  church  of  Saint  Roch,  when  their  attention 
was  engaged  by  a  quite  dramatic  incident,  remind- 
ing them  of  the  opening  of  the  Muette  de  Portid, 
Near  the  altar,  a  priest  had  begun  to  join  a  "  hap- 
py couple,"  attended  by  a  fine  company  of  both 
sexes ;  a  young  and  handsome  woman  forced  her 
way  through  the  group,  reached  the  bridegroom, 
and  put  forward  a  child  she  brought  in  her  arms, 
saying,  *'  Sir,  will  you  dare  to  deny  your  daugh- 
ter before  the  sacred  altar,  as  you  have  basely  done 
before  the  mother,  elsewhere.**  The  priest  and 
attendants  looked  aghast ;  the  man  protested  that 
he  knew  neither  woman  nor  child  ;  she  was  car- 
ried off  immediately  by  the  police-officers,  and  the 
ceremony  concluded.  According  to  the  newspa- 
pers, she  has  adduced  a  promise  of  marriage  and  m 
correspondence  sufficient  to  warrant  the  affiliation. 
Public  curiosity  has  a  new  aliment  in  i\ie  female 
banquets,  political  and  social.  Enclosed  is  an  ac- 
count of  one  of  them — a  fair  specimen.  Their 
motto  is  from  the  writings  of  a  socialist  oracle. 
'*  The  social  individual  means  roan  and  woman." 
Proudhon  informs  us  that  soon  all  the  socialist  bai> 
quets  will  be  composed  of  the  two  sexes.  Some 
sublime  metaphysician,  like  Leronx,  is  chosen  to 
preside  along  with  the  ladies  of  his  school,  whose 
writings  or  speeches  have  earned  them  distinction. 
Passages  from  Condoroet,  Godwin  &  Co.  are  first 
recited  ;  then  come  the  toasts,  enforced  by  ha- 
rangues, of  the  utmost  boldness  and  latitude  of  doe- 
trine.  Four  hundred  ladies  (dames)  '^  of  tlie  dif- 
ferent classes  of  society**  figured  at  the  banquet  of 
the  19th  inst. ;  one  of  them  expatiated  on  the  ex- 
tent and  causes  of  prostitution.  It  appears  that 
female  democratic  clubs  and  banquets  are  common 
in  Germany.  Severe  strictures  are  passed  on  them 
in  some  of  our  journals.     The  Union  says : — 

What,  women  also!  women  at  table  and  toast- 
ing, like  drunkards,  all  kinds  of  emancipation  ! 
Surely  that  cannot  be  possible;  that  passes  the 
bounds  of  the  burlesque,  and  yet  nothing,  however, 
is  more  true.  The  matrons  of  socialism,  the  blue- 
stockings of  the  Montague,  the  free-thinkers  of 
demagogical  tendencies,  determined  on  having,  in 
their  lurn,  their  meeting,  and  whilst  the  men  were 
drinking  at  the  Chlteau  Rouge,  the  women  drew 
out  the  oorks  freely  enough  at  the  Barri^re  du 
Maine.  Progress  or  decadency  are  your  efifeets  ! 
The  softer  portion  of  the  human  race  dishonoring 
their  crown  for  a  bottle  of  12  sous  wine !  the  feeble 
and  timid  being,  the  angel  of  love  given  by  God  to 
man  as  an  intermediate  step  between  earth  and 
himself,  dipping  its  white  wings  in  a  cup  of  Argen- 
teuil  or  Surennes !  And  that  is  called  progress ! 
No,  say  rather  that  it  is  called  emancipation  in  the 
worst  sense  of  the  word.  Are  we  not  far  enough 
BOW  from  those  patriarchal  days  when  our  wives, 
mothers,  and  sisters,  were  simple  or  ridiculous 
enough  to  live  at  home  like  good  housewives, 
when  it  might  be  said  of  them,  as  of  the  women  of 
Rome,  she  remained  at  home  and  spun !  Our 
modern  revolutions  have  changed  all  that!  Our 
domestic  hearths  have  lost  in  part  their  guardian 
angels,  but  we  possess  on  the  other  hand  the  social- 
ist matron. 

Complaint  ia  preferred  that  the  police  prevent  the 


hawking  of  journals  after  eleven  at  night.  There 
is,  however,  an  evident  relaxation  of  vigilance  or 
rigor  in  regard  to  placards,  caricatures,  loose  sheets, 
clubs,  and  banquets.  This  may  be  electioneering 
policy  for  the  moment.  Louis  Bonaparte  is  chiefly 
assailed  in  the  caricatures.  The  workmen  and 
minor  artists  of  the  capital  are  intoxicated  by  the 
flattery  of  the  demagogues.  They  are  taught  that 
they  have  been  chosen  to  regenerate,  enlighten, 
and  rule  the  world,  and  they  have  come  to  this 
belief.  Lamennais  has  just  explained  to  them,  in 
an  address,  how  they  form  a  part  of  the  Godhead. 
Le  Chant  des  Travailleurs,  akin  to  the  famous 
English  Song  of  the  Spirit ^  closes  their  banquets, 
and  infuriates  them  for  both  internal  and  external 
war.  It  is  sold,  at  a  cent,  at  every  corner. 
Nothing  can  surpass  the  activity  and  sagacity  of 
the  socialists  and  anarchists,  generally,  in  pros- 
elytizing, combining,  training,  journalizing,  and 
spreading  committees  and  missionaries  throughout 
the  country.  They  have  obstreperous  echoes 
in  every  provincial  town  of  any  importance.  At 
the  same  time,  though  their  doctrines  and  promises . 
rapidly  increase  their  forces,  they  are  but  a  very 
small  minority  in  relation  to  the  whole  population 
of  France.  Fortunately,  the  enormities  in  theory 
and  deed,  and  in  the  characters  of  the  agents  of  the 
revolution,  from  1790  to  1796,  have  left  a  profound 
impression  on  the  French  mind  ;  what  the  present 
mountain  glorifies  and  recommends  to  imitation  is 
generally  execrated ;  but  the  inordinacies  and  re- 
sults of  the  imperial  era,  though  remembered  and 
acknowledged,  do  not  excite  the  same  or  any  re- 
pugnance either  with  the  masses  or  the  majority 
of  the  best  educated  and  circumstanced  orders. 
The  martial  exploits  and  glory,  the  pomp  and  powet 
of  the  despotism,  and  the  comparative  domestic 
quiet  and  security,  accord  with  the  national  tem- 
perament and  habits ;  there  is  less  chance,  there- 
fore, for  revived  Jacobinism,  however  audacious, 
adroit,  and  indefatigable,  than  for  Napoleonism, 
supposed  to  be  its  antidote.  If  it  should  prevail 
in  Paris,  it  will  be  soon  crushed  by  the  weight  of 
^  the  provinces.  Meanwhile,  the  ravages  of  social- 
I  isfn,  in  the  understanding  and  souls  of  the  oper- 
atives and  the  prolitaircs^  of  every  description,  in 
'  the  cities,  are  truly  fearful.  A  private  letter  of 
'  Berryer,  the  celebrated  legitimist  orator  and  states- 
*  man,  has  just  been  divnlged,  of  which  I  shall  pro- 
I  ceed  to  quote  some  paragraphs,  as  from  a  high 
authority  and  patriotism. 

I  As  to  M.  Louis  Bonaparte,  his  future  conduct, 
the  system  he  will  pursue,  the  character  and  ten- 

1  dencies  of  the  men  he  will  call  around  him,  if  be 
become  president,  all  is  involved  in  obscurity.  All 
is  vague  and  confused,  in  the  medley  of  popular 
opinion,  which  appears  to  assure  the  success  of  this 
candidate.  It  is  the  illusion  of  memory  ; — it  is  not 
the  expression  of  hope.  But  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
adopt,  under  this  form,  and  this  individuality,  the 
protest  (such  as  this  adoption  really  is)  against  our 
present  rulers,  by  the  immense  majority  of  the 
French  nation  ?  I  have  not  thought  so.  I  have 
assembled  a  great  number  of  my  political  friends. 
Agreeing  with  the  majority  among  them,  I  have 
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expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  to  indi- 
cate to  honest  men,  to  the  friends  of  order,  the  pro- 
tectors of  France,  whatever  party  they  might  have 
formerly  espoused,  a  candidate  who  was  neither 
M.  Cavaignac  with  his  exclusive  republicanism, 
aor  M.  Bunaparte  with  his  utter  want  of  capacity 
and  our  ignorance  of  his  meaning  and  designs. 

**  My  soul  is  sorrowful  even  unto  death."  There 
is  no  doubt  that  if  Bonaparte  be  elected  the  repub- 
licans of  the  eve,  as  they  style  themselves,  will  not 
yield  the  ground  or  the  sceptre  to  him,  but  will  re- 
sist him  by  every  means  in  their  power.  If  Cavaig- 
nac should  carry  the  day,  the  proscriptive  ideas  of 
the  men  to  whom  he  is  attached,  and  who  rule  him, 
will  still  domineer  and  lower  over  the  country.  The 
vanquished  Napoleonisu  will  raise  tumults  and  tem- 
pests by  the  blasts  of  the  popular  favor  for  them, 
repelled  by  the  influence  of  our  present  govern- 
ment. 

How  is  it  possible  to  be  otherwise  than  profound- 
\y  afflicted ,  when  we  behold  this  great  country, 
France,  where  the  immense  majority  are  animated 
with  the  same  thoughts,  the  same  wishes,  and  the 
same  need,  yet  remain  mute  and  impotent,  allowing 
herself  to  be  kept  down  by  a  minority  notoriously 
inefficient  for  the  restoration  of  order  or  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity  and  confidence? 

A    serious   schism   exists   between    the   strict 
socialists,  and  the  party  of  the  Mountain ,  rather 
firom  jealousy  of  domination  than  any  difference  in 
revolutionary  tenets  and  ultimate  purposes.    Proud- 
hon  wages  ruthless  war,  in  his  paper,  on  the  moun 
tain,  as  constituted  in  the  Assembly.     Raspail  is 
the  presidential  candidate  of  socialism,  Ledru-Rol 
lin  of  the  other  fierce  faction.     Tlie  most  furious 
anarchists  are  with  Proudhon^  who,  a  member  of 
the  Assembly,  visits  the  prisoners  at  Vincennes, 
and  concerts  with  them  the  management  of  their 
political  interests.     How  the  government  tolerate 
such  a  conspiracy  against  itself  and  all  legal  order, 
is  inconceivable.     Both  factions,  however,  discern 
the  necessity  of  compromise  and  league  for  their 
common  ends,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  mountain,  in 
particular,  devise  daily  expedients,  and  seem  dis- 
posed to  the  largest  amount  of  concession.     In  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  about  four  thousand  persons 
are  supposed  to  have  attended  in  the  vast  hall  of 
the  Montesquieu  club,  in  order  to  debate  the  com- 
parative merits  of  Raspail  and  Rollin.    A  workman 
railed  at  Ledru  as  an  ambitious  traitor  and  mortal 
enemy  of  the  socialists  ;  his  invectives  begot  utter 
confusion  and  universal  uproar,  which  lasted  some 
twenty  minutes.     One  of  his  friends,  a  represen- 
tative from  the  mounuin,  at  length  made  himself 
heard  :  he  cited  a  speech  of  Ledru,  of  1841,  where- 
in the  oppressed  and  suffering  people  were  likened 
to  Christ  persecuted  and  immolated  on  the  cross ; 
finally,  he  exclaimed,  *'  O  people,  if  Louis  Bona- 
parte be  elected  no  power  will  remain  but  your 
sinews  to  rescue  us  from  monarchy."    Frantic  ap- 
plause ratified  this  appeal.     Ledru-Rollin  seemed, 
by  the  cries,  to  be  reinstated  in  favor.     Another 
orator,  more  influential,  assailed  the  man  of  the 
Mountain  anew  ;    he   exalted  Raspail   as  having 
passed  half  his  life  in  conspiracies  and  prisons,  and 
aoded  thus  :  **  Ledru-Rollin  flinched  in  March,  when 
#ith  a  hundred  thousand  workmen  ready  to  second 


him,  he  could  have  prostrated  the  provisional  gov- 
ernment ;  we  must  go  ahead,  we  must  realize,  not 
the  periods  of  the  Girondins  and  the  Dantons 
alone,  but  of  the  sublime  epoch  of  Robespierre." 
The  club  rallied  to  Raspail ;  at  nine  o'clock  the 
police  squadrons  were  obliged  to  disperse  the  tu- 
multuous mob  out  of  doors  ;  the  shopkeepers  shut 
up  in  a  trice. 


Paris,  23d  November,  1848. 
Our  destiny  is  alarm  and  peril  of  constant  re- 
currence. It  seems  to  be  a  fatality  with  the 
present  executive  branch  to  create  as  much  agi- 
tation and  danger  as  possible.  Tumult  and  ani- 
mosities in  the  Assembly  are  the  worst  events  for 
the  public  peace  and  trust.  All  the  disaffected 
and  headlong  classes,  and  the  plotting  cabals, 
patent  and  secret,  are  inspired  with  fresh  emotion 
and  hope ;  the  moderate  and  loyal  majority  expe- 
rience additional  discouragement  and  panic.  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac*s  restless  and  athletic  foe,  Girar- 
din,  the  editor  of  La  Presse,  digested  from  the 
three  quartos  of  the  report  on  the  causes  and 
circumstances  of  the  insurrection  of  June  last,  a 
formal  impeachment  of  the  conduct  of  the  general, 
as  minister  of  war,  on  that  occasion  ;  the  minister 
was  accused  of  allowing  the  insurrection  to  aug- 
ment and  fortify  itself,  unmolested,  for  eleven  or 
twelve  hours,  and  that  in  order  to  overthrow  the 
executive  commission,  and  render  necessary  his 
own  elevation  to  a  dictatorship.  The  impeach- 
ment rested  mainly  on  extracts  skilfully  adjusted 
from  the  official  testimony  of  four  or  five  members 
of  the  commission  ;  it  was  first  inserted  in  La 
Presse ^  and  then  showered,  in  a  separate  speech, 
on  every  one  of  the  departments,  as  well  as  in 
every  quarter  of  the  capital.  Charges  of  the  kind 
abounded  soon  afler  the  emission  of  the  volumes ; 
but  the  general  kept  a  disdainful  silence  ;  the  com- 
petition for  the  presidentship  did  not  press  his 
sides  ;  the  resentments  of  the  executive  commis- 
sion lurked.  As  soon  as  Napoleon  loomed,  four 
of  the  gentlemen  betrayed  opposition  to  Cavaignae 
in  various  modes.  His  friends  then  conceived  it 
fully  time  for  him  to  demand  or  provoke  an  inves- 
tigation of  the  whole  case,  in  the  house;  the 
activity  of  his  enemies,  the  personal  consideration 
of  the  members  of  the  commission,  and  the  nature 
of  the  imputations,  left  him  no  alternative.  The 
conduct  of  all  parties  must  be  fairly  and  amply 
examined,  ascertained,  and  judged,  they  being 
confronted  on  the  highest  and  most  imposing 
theatre.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st  inst. ,  (Tuesday,) 
the  general,  under  visible  excitement,  pronounced 
this  speech  : — 

Citizen  representatives,  there  is  no  one  amongst 
you  that  is  ignorant  that  the  colleague  to  whom 
you  have  delegated  the  executive  government  has 
been  the  object  of  numerous  attacks  and  reiterated 
calumnies.  So  long  as  those  attacks  were  made 
under  names  which  do  not  belong  to  this  Assembly, 
I  considered  it  my  duty  to  remain  silent  and  indi^ 
ferent.  If  I  thought  proper,  for  the  sake  of  a 
personal  feeling,  to  repuliBe  these  calumnies,  I 
should  have  deferred  it  to  another  period,  when  I 
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should  not  have  stood  in  the  position  in  which  you 
have  thought  fit  to  place  me.  (Hear,  hear,  on 
some  of  the  benches.)  But  within  the  last  few 
days  the  names  of  some  of  our  colleagues  have 
been  mixed  up  with  these  attacks,  and  have  ^iven 
support  to  the  accusations;  I  have  waited  some 
days  thai  they  might  have  time  to  contradict -them. 
Their  silence,  however,  compels  me  to  broach  the 
question.  I  beg  the  Assembly  to  fix  for  Thursday 
next  the  interpellations  which  I  shall  have  to 
sddress  to  these  colleagues;  and  I  beg  those  to 
whom  I  allude,  and  who  have  been  called  on  by 
name,  to  reply  to  me.  I  shall  demand  of  MM. 
Garnier-Pag^,  Duclerc,  Pagnerre,  and  Banhelemy 
Saint-Hilaire,  who  have  been  pointed  out,  and 
there  may  be  still  others,  whether,  either  in  private 
conversations,  or  by  communications,  they  have 
authorized  those  attacks  in  their  name  ?  If  there 
should  be  a  denial  on  their  part,  no  discussion  will 
take  place  between  them  and  myself.  Neverthe- 
less, even  although  they  should  not  have  been 
guilty  of  what  I  say,  I  confess  I  shall  be  eager 
lavide)  for  the  discussion.  If  I  have  been  silent 
tor  the  last  five  months,  I  beg  the  Assembly  to  be 
convinced  that  I  have  only  refrained  from  speaking, 
and  that  in  opposition  to  the  advice  of  my  personal 
and  political  friends,  out  of  respect  for  it. 

The  four  representatives  named  rose  to  complain 
of  the  libels  which  they  had  undergone,  and  to 
signify  their  eagerness  to  satisfy  the  challenge  of 
the  president  of  the  council,  for  mutual  and  com- 
plete explanations.  It  had  become  inevitable  that 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  should  be  solemnly 
disclosed.  It  was  objected,  that  neither  Marie, 
the  minister  of  justice,  nor  M.  de  Lamartine,  who 
were  members  of  the  commission,  could  be  present 
on  Thursday,  as  they  were  absent  from  Paris. 
Ledru-RoHin,  glad  to  fan  the  fiame,  and  himself 
a  party  to  the  trial,  insisted  on  having  those  gen- 
tlemen. Monday  was  at  first  proposed  in  lieu  of 
this  day:  Cavaignac  and  his  ministers,  declared 
that  they  would  vote  against  all  postponement. 
The  house  fixed  on  Saturday,  the  day  after  to- 
morrow*. 

The  strongest  agitation  on  the  floor  and  in  the 
^lleries,  accompanied  and  followed  this  episode. 
Until  after  Saturday,  no  real  business  can  be  ear- 
nestly transacted.  Lamartine  is  summoned  from 
his  electioneering  campaign,  by  telegraph  :  a  migh- 
ty and  desperate  strife  between  the  three  candi- 
dates— the  General,  the  Poet,  and  Ledru-Rollin, 
now  the  idol  of  the  mountain.  The  abettors  of 
Napoleon  hope  to  profit  by  the  whole  elucidation 
or  crimination  and  recrimination.  The  National 
of  this  morning  (the  organ  of  the  Cavaignac  par- 
ty) observes,  that  the  general  meant,  in  apostro- 
phizing the  commission,  merely,  **  Your  testimony 
has  been  cited  against  me  ;  let  us  inquire  what  it 
really  is  ;  we  do  not  accuse  each  other ;  we  shall 
explain  simply,  for  the  sake  of  both  sides  ;  and  in 
order  to  hafile  the  common  enemy  and  the  foes 
of  the  republic.*'  Owing  to  this  afiTair,  the  pub- 
lic funds  declined  yesterday. 

Most  of  the  Paris  prints  of  this  day  contain 
articles  on  the  s^amer — intelligence  of  the  almost 
oertain  election  of  General  Taylor :  satisfaction  is 
professed,  though  not  in  terms  so  joyous  as  we 


find  in  the  London  journals  of  the  day  before  yef* 
terday.  This  London  jubilation  is  noticed  by  tbo 
French  editors,  and  variously  interpreted.  Yoa 
will  be  struck  with  this  palinode  of  the  Times : 

General  Taylor's  military  reputation  it  is  not  oor 
business  to  exalt.  The  Mexican  war  was  no  con- 
cern of  ours,  but  it  was  impossible  not  to  admire  the 
daring,  the  hardihood,  and  the  skill  of  an  invasion, 
conducted  into  the  heart  of  a  distant  country,  under 
a  tropical  climate,  with  an  army  of  volunteers,  and 
carried  to  the  metropolis  and  last  citadel  of  the 
empire.  But  General  Taylor  has  better  qualifica- 
tions for  government  than  these.  His  speeches, 
his  letters,  and  his  whole  conduct  show  him  to  be 
a  gentleman,  a  man  of  temper,  of  conciliatorr 
habits,  and  good  sense.  The  humanity,  of  which 
he  has  given  many  proofs  in  his  military  career, 
has  been  equally  conspicuous,  though  doubtlese 
equally  tried,  in  the  field  of  political  warfare.  The 
mild  tone  of  the  general's  addresses  shows  that  he 
can  spare  his  fellow-citizens  as  well  as  his  foes, 
and  respect  feelings  as  well  as  life  and  property. 

During  the  Mexican  war,  the  Times  spared  neither 
**  the  invasion''  nor  the  man. 

The  National  dwells,  to-day,  on  the  bellicoM 
import  of  the  candidateship  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  the  alarm  raised  abroad  on  that  account.  The 
death  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  (Mehemet  Ali,  if  alive, 
being  entirely  superannuated)  must  resuscitate  an 
Egyptian  question,  momentous  enough,  between 
France  and  Great  Britain,  with  the  Sublime  Pocte 
and  Russia  as  parties  deeply  concerned.  Our 
radical  organs  predict  a  horrible  conflict  in  Ger- 
many— sure  to  involve  France — besides  desperate 
hostilities  in  Italy.  The  atrocious  murder  of 
Rossi,  the  pope's  chief  minister,  and  unequalled 
auxiliary,  cannot  fail  to  aggravate  the  tendencies 
to  riot  at  Rome.  This  victim  to  revolutionary 
fanaticism  enjoyed,  from  the  superiority  of  hie 
books  and  lectures,  the  highest  reputation  as  a 
political  economist ;  he  was  greatly  valued  in  the 
ex-French  chamber  of  peers,  of  which  he  was  a 
most  useful  member  :  Louis  Philippe  stationed  him 
at  Rome,  as  ambassador;  on  the  revolution  of 
February,  he  resigned,  and  engaged  in  the  service 
of  his  own  country,  Italy,  with  principles  of  mod- 
erate liberalism,  abundant  administrative  knowl- 
edge, and  perfect  address  as  a  diplomatist  and 
cabinet  luminary.  A  personal  acquaintance  con- 
firmed the  impressions  which  I  received  from  hie 
writings  and  speeches. 

According  to  the  reports  from  the  interior  of 
France,  the  solemn  proclamation  of  the  new  con- 
stitution had  a  frigid  reception  in  mosv  of  the 
provinces.  Cries  of  Vive  Napoleon  drowned  the 
few  correspondent  to  the  occasion.  In  many  parts, 
when  the  peasantry  first  heard  of  his  candidate- 
ship,  they  ejaculated,  **  We  knew  that  the  em- 
peror was  not  dead."  The  circulars  of  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  touching  the  constitution  and 
the  approaching  election,  indicate,  generally,  a 
preference  for  Cavaignac,  though  two  prelates  and 
several  curates  in  the  National  Assembly  have 
informed  the  public,  in  the  newspapers,  that  citi- 
len  Bishop  Fayet,  whose  address  I  meotioced  lasl 
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week,  was  not  authorized  to  assert  their  concui^ 
rence  io  his  adhesion.  The  Moniteur  of  this 
morning,  announces,  officially,  that  the  cross  of 
the  Legion  of  Honor  has  been  bestowed  on  the 
Archbishop  of  Paris,  and  several  others  of  the 
higher  clergy.  Two  bloodless  duels,  of  conse- 
quence as  to  the  personages,  were  fought  yester- 
day in  the  Bois  dcs  Boulogne.  See  the  enclosed 
paragraphs.  To  judge  from  the  face  of  Goud- 
ohaox,  the  ex-minister  of  finance,  who  met  a 
famous  general  of  divisions,  an  old  and  zealous 
monarchist — he  is  a  good,  jolly  fellow,  a  valiant 
trencher-man,  who  could  have  borne  neither  incli- 
nation nor  malice  to  the  field  of  honor.  The 
Journal  des  D6bats  of  this  day,  treats,  "tsopi- 
ously,  of  the  Prussian  question.  It  opines  that 
both  the  assembly  and  the  king  are  in  the  wrong, 
and  that  the  quarrel  must  be  settled  by  the  Frank- 
fort Assembly,  **  which  represents  social  order 
and  public  peace  in  Grermany.'*  The  Prussian 
Moniteur  of  the  20th  insL  ably  defends  the  king  and 
ministry.  Their  strong  measures  are  said  to  have 
been  occasioned  by  certain  information  of  an  in- 
tended proclamation,  on  the  14th  inst.,  of  the  re- 
public,  by  the  democratic  clubs  and  a  majority  of 
the  assembly.  We  cannot  satisfactorily  collect 
from  the  endless  stories  from  Germany,  whether 
the  majority  of  the  nations,  Austrian  and  Prussian, 
are  in  favor  of  the  monarchs  or  the  assemblies. 
Kings  and  people  punish  each  other  for  their 
several  excesses.  The  moderate  liberal  party 
are  far  the  most  numerous  in  the  councils  of  the 
Helvetic  Union.  A  letter  from  St.  Petersburg, 
of  the  7th,  says: — 

The  emperor  has  just  ordered  that  sixty  thou- 
sand acres  of  land,  situated  in  the  provinces  of 
Ekatherinoslaw  and  the  Tauride,  shall  be  distributed 
gratuitously  to  the  Jews,  whom  the  government 
has  compelled  to  leave  the  western  frontiers  of 
European  Russia. 


Paris,  30lh  Nov.,  1843. 

Ton  were  informed,  in  my  last  epistle,  that 
Saturday  last  was  fixed  for  the  investigation  which 
General  Cavaignac  claimed,  of  his  conduct  as  min- 
ister of  war  during  the  insurrection  of  the  month 
of  June.  Fear  was  widely  entertained  of  serious 
disorders  both  within  and  without  the  Assembly. 
The  military  precautions  nearly  equalled  those  of 
any  day  before  that  epoch ;  admission  to  the  gal- 
leries was  never  more  eagerly  sought.  Two  of 
my  acquaintances  inform  me  that,  of  one,  ninety 
francs  were  asked  for  a  ticket,  and  a  hundred 
and  twenty  of  the  other,  near  the  gates  of  the 
palace  of  the  Assembly.  Parties  of  the  sover- 
eign people  roused  the  porters  at  midnight,  on 
Friday,  demanding  instant  access  to  the  upper 
gallery ;  it  required  the  appearance  of  a  strong 
military  guard  to  defeat  their  importunity. 

Yoa  will  find,  in  a  paper  which  I  send  you,  an 
Englbh  version — a  mere  abstract — of  the  impor- 
tant, the  memorable  debate.  Much  curious  his- 
torical iiifiirroation  is  to  be  ooUected  from  it ;  and 
every  reader  must  share,  tboogh  with  such  imper- 


fect material — in  the  admiration  of  the  Assembly 
for  Cavaignac's  intellectual  powers,  then  first  ade- 
quately exhibited  in  the  tribune.  His  enemies  of 
the  anarchical  press  admit  that  he  proved  himself 
*'  an  oraior-taciician  of  the  highest  order.*'  He  had 
often  spoken  well,  but  briefly ;  and  sometimes  in 
an  awkward  and  unsatisfactory  way.  On  this  oc- 
casion, he  pursued  his  defence  for  three  hours ; 
perfectly  self-possessed ;  with  the  most  lucid  or« 
der  and  cogent  dialectics,  and,  now  and  then,  the 
happiest  irony.  Three  distinguished  representa- 
tives inflexibly  opposed  to  his  election  as  presi- 
dent, who  happened  to  be  io  my  parlor  the  even- 
ing after,  acknowledged  to  me  that,  with  respect 
tu  mental  faculties,  he  grew  many  cubits  in  their 
estimation,  by  his  wonderful  achievement  in  the 
tribune.  He  delighted  the  majority,  not  merely 
by  acquitting  himself  far  better  than  they  could 
hope,  but  by  breaking  utterly  with  the  party  of 
the  mountain,  and  with  their  chief,  Ledru-RuUin, 
in  particular.  The  Assembly  gave  him  a  com- 
plete triumph  by  renewing  the  declaration  in  their 
decree  of  the  28th  June — that  he  had  deserved 
well  of  his  country.  The  Archbishop  of  Paris 
occupied,  during  the  whole  sitting  of  eleven  hours^ 
a  seat  in  the  box  of  the  president  of  the  Assem- 
bly. This  whole  matter  is  well-treated  by  the 
London  Times.  Both  the  galleries  and  the  house 
were  sadly  disappointed  in  not  hearing  speeches 
from  Lamartine  and  Arago,  members  of  the  ex- 
ecutive commission  whom  Cavaignac  was  accused 
of  having  betrayed,  in  order  to  supplant  them  at 
once.  Their  silence  is  ascribed  to  their  reluctance 
to  abet  any  hostilities  on  a  man  whose  good  faith 
they  could  not  dispute,  and  whose  good  repute 
and  good  will  they  know  to  be  necessary  to  the 
republic.  Every  one  is  aware  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  votes  which  will  be  given  to  his  ri- 
val, Louis  Napoleon,  are  founded  on  the  idea  of 
the  overthrow  of  all  republicanism. 

The  canvass  for  the  four  or  five  candidates  is 
prosecuted  with  incredible  exertion,  intrigue  and 
animosity.  It  is  impossible  to  predict  as  yet,  with 
certainty,  whether  Napoleon  or  Cavaignac  will 
succeed  with  the  nation ;  if  the  election  devolve 
on  the  Assembly,  the  general  will  have  a  majority 
already  assured.  Each  has  published  an  exposi- 
tion of  his  principles  and  purposes ;  clear  and 
comprehensive,  and  adapted  to  satisfy  the  votaries 
of  social  order,  and  stable,  free  government.  Their 
programmes  are  enclosed.  If  we  escape  a  san- 
guinary eonvulsion  (the  sequel  expected  on  all 
hands)  we  shall  be  more  or  less  content  with  ei- 
ther chief,  or  with  any  system  other  than  that  of 
the  socialists  and  the  red  republic. 

I  am  recording  personal  anecdotes,  and  collect- 
ing authentic  materials,  for  a  ehapter  on  this  un- 
exampled struggle  for  votes.  You  shall  have  it 
by  the  middle  of  January.  A  digest  of  the  de- 
bates of  the  Assembly  on  the  budget  is  also  my 
design.  They  abound  with  curious  facts,  doo- 
trines  and  episodes. 

The  sum  asked  for  the  war-department — foer 
hundred  and  thirty-two  millions  of  franca — wa». 
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Toted  on  Tdetday,  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  and 
with  little,  heed — the  presidential  question  absorb- 
ing all  concern.  The  minister  detailed  a  plan 
amounting  to  an  entire  revolution  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  army,  and  by  which  a  hundred  and 
forty  or  fifty  millions  may  be  annually  saved.  The 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  finance  declared 
that  the  inevitable  alternative  for  the  country  was 
a  considerable  reduction  of  the  army  or  fiscal  ruin  ; 
M.  Fould,  a  representative  of  high  authority  on 
the  subject,  would  not  affirm  that  the  condition  of 
the  finances  was  desperate,  but  he  was  convinced 
of  the  indispensableness  of  the  most  rigid  curtail- 
ment and  economy.  No  existing  tax,  not  even 
the  salt,  can  be  foregone.  The  executive  pro- 
claims that  it  is  resolved  to  maintain  the  strictest 
neutrality  with  reference  to  Spanish  politics  and 
contests.  The  French  cruisers  on  the  coast  of 
Africa  are  not  to  be  less  than  fifteen.  They  have 
experienced  a  dreadful  moiiality.  The  new  fed- 
eral government  of  Switzerland  is  happily  and 
fully  organized.  Marshal  Bugeaud — Napoleon 
Bertrand,  (son  of  the  defbnct  general,)  and  Mar- 
shal Ney's  eldest  son-^all  Bonapartists — are 
elected  to  the  National  Assembly.  The  tribunals 
in  Paris,  that  act  as  grand  juries,  have  decided 
that  there  is  no  sufficient  ground  for  bringing  the 
ministers  of  Louis  Philippe  to  trial.  They  may 
return  from  their  voluntary  banishment.  The  pres- 
ent heads  of  the  department  are  so  busy  that  they 
cannot  hold  their  soiries  this  week.  It  is  averred 
and  believed  that  if  the  red  republic  should  master 
this  capital,  the  national  guards  of  the  provinces 
and  a  part  of  the  army  will  unite,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Bugeaud,  to  deal  with  Paris  as  Vienna 
and  Berlin  have  been  disciplined.  On  the  af- 
fairs of  France,  Germany  and  Naples  the  London 
Times  deserves  to  be  consulted,  preferably  to  any 
other  journal  whatever.  The  Chronicle  Ubeb  Ca- 
vaignac. 

A  late  number  of  the  Moniteur  Umversel  contains 
a  very  good  biographical  sketch,  by  JReveiUi-Parise^ 
of  the  famous  Dr.  Quesnay,  almost  the  founder  of 
political  economy  in  France — a  skilful  surgeon  and 
a  trusted  physician.  According  to  the  biographer, 
(himself  of  the  faculty,)  we  owe  the  Gregorian 
Calendar  to  a  Doctor  Libo,  an  inhabitant  of  Rome, 
who  was  alike  eminent  in  medicine  and  the  mathe- 
matics. 

We  are  strack  with  the  merits  of  the  discourse 
of  the  Mayor  of  Boston,  with  an  honored  name,  at 
the  noble  celebration  of  the  introduction  of  pure 
water  into  that  city.  The  four  millions  of  dollars 
were  indeed  rightly  applied.  How  diflferent  this 
celebration,  and  this  expenditure,  from  the  pom- 
pous military  festivals  which  we  witness  in  the 
French  capital !  We  are  gratified  also  with  the 
sensible  and  well-worded  address  of  Mr.  Donelson, 
the  American  Envoy  at  Frankfort,  to  the  Grand 
Vicar  of  the  Germanic  Empire.  The  Moniteur 
Univerself  of  the  21st  inst.,  is  enriched  with  Pro- 
fessor Frank's  Notice  of  the  Life  and  Political  and 
Social  System  of  the  Abb6  Mably.  The  able  pro- 
feasor  proves  tlial  the  system  is  but  the  social- 


ism or  communism  of  the  present  day ;  his  strict- 
ures are  equally  just  and  valuable.  I  have  shown 
to  him  the  remarkable  letter  of  John  Adams  to 
Mably,  of  which  the  French  version  is  placed  at 
the  end  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Defence  of  the 
Constitutions  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  against  the  attack  of  Turgot — a  work 
to  be  still  esteemed  as  a  master-piece  of  historical 
and  political  erudition  and  orthodox  tenet  and  retb- 
soning.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  in  1788,  Mr. 
Adams  was  informed  that  the  abbe  meant  to  writb 
on  the  American  Revolution,  and  asked  of  him 
facts  and  memorials.  His  letter  was  a  compliance 
with  this  request.  He,  however,  had  no  faith  in 
the  abb^*s  competency  ;  he  observes,  in  the  preface-, 
^*  We  ought  to  be  obliged  to  any  gentleman  in  Eu- 
rope who  will  favor  us  with  his  thoughts ;  but  in 
general,  the  theory  of  government  is  as  well  un- 
derstood in  America  as  in  Europe ;  and  by  great 
numbers  of  individuals,  in  everything  relating  to  a 
free  constitution,  infinitely  better  comprehended 
than  by  the  Abb6  de  Mably  or  M.  Turgot,  learned 
and  ingenious  as  they  were.*'  I  quote  these  sen- 
tences because  they  might  be  applied,  with  twofold 
justness,  to  the  present  period ;  it  is  my  belief  that 
not  one  of  the  men  who  took  part  in  the  formation 
or  discussion  of  the  fVench  scheme,  just  promul- 
gated, succeeded  in  the  endeavor,  which  most  of 
them  made,  to  comprehend  thoroughly  our  national 
and  federal  system.  Not  one  speech,  sufiliciently 
comprehensive,  lucid,  philosophical  and  practical^ 
was  delivered  on  their  own  work.  Neither  as  a 
framer  nor  expounder,  is  any  member  of  the  Assem- 
bly to  be  compared  with  either  of  the  writers  of 
the  Federalist.  In  77t6  Almanack  de  la  R^jmh- 
lique  Fran^aise,  just  issued,  there  is  an  article  of 
M.  de  Tocqueville,  entitled.  All  Honest  Labor  i$ 
Honorable,  He  remarks,  "  In  the  United  States 
opinion  is  not  against,  but  in  favor  of,  the  dignity 
of  labor.  There,  a  rich  man  feels  constrained  by 
public  opinion  to  devote  his  leisure  to  some  indus- 
trial or  commercial  business,  or  some  public  duties. 
He  would  expect  tp  fall  into  disrepute  if  he  passed 
his  life  only  in  living.  It  is  in  order  to  escape 
this  obligation  to  work,  that  so  many  rich  Amer- 
icans come  to  Europe  ;  here,  they  find  fragments 
of  aristocratic  society,  among  whom  it  is  yet  credit'- 
able  to  do  nothing  or  have  nothing  to  do.**  I  trast 
that  M.  de  Tocqueville  is  right  as  to  what  passes 
in  the  United  States ;  but  I  am  sure  that  he  does 
injustice  to  the  majority  of  the  rich  Americans  who 
visit  Europe.  Their  object,  in  general,  is  liberal 
travel ;  the  gratification  of  liberal  tastes  ;  the  inr- 
provement  of  their  children  ;  health,  curiosity,  or 
the  enjoyment  of  the  diversified  luxury  of  the  great 
capitals  of  this  quarter  of  the  world.  Opinion  can- 
not be  so  proscriptive  on  your  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
Most  of  the  rich  travellers,  moreover,  have  worked 
abundantly  at  home,  in  acquiring  their  wealth. 

The  transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Scienoes, 
on  the  20th  inst.,  have  not  special  interest  or  im- 
portance. Mercury's  transit  across  the  sun*s  dise 
was  the  subject  of  several  reports.  Details  were 
furnished  from  the  Paris  Observatory.     The  ob^ 
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server  ut  D&x  aonounced  that  he  saw,  during  the 
transit,  particular  spots  moving  over  the  sun's  disc, 
quite  differently  from  the  usual  movement  of  the 
solar  spots  of  which  astronomers  have  studied  the 
course.  It  is  supposed  that  false  appearances  may 
have  been  occasioned  by  an  imperfect  instrument. 
At  the  previous  sitting  of  the  Academy,  Bureau 
de  la  Malle  read  a  paper  of  observations  on  the 
hours  of  waking  and  singing  of  eight  species  of 
day-light  birds,  in  May  and  June,  1846.  Fur  the 
thirty  years  past,  in  spring  and  summer,  this  savant 
has  regularly  gone  to  bed  at  seven  o'clock,  P.  M., 
and  risen  at  midnight ;  he  kept  his  study  windows 
open,  over  his  garden ;  the  birds  became  familiar 
with  their  friend,  and  built  their  nests  about  the 
windows,  within  his  inspection.  In  June,  the  tom- 
tit and  the  black-bird  began  to  sing  at  half-past  two 
o'clock — an  hour  and  a  half  earlier  than  their  cus- 
tom :  the  philosopher  found  that  their  young  were 
just  hatched,  and  that  the  motive  of  this  change 
was  to  have  more  and  better  time  to  procure  food 
for  their  young,  by  the  moonlight  ^  they  alighted 
tt  once  on  the  sward  and  walks,  and  eagerly  picked 
up  the  insects  they  could  distinguish.  The  quails 
did  the  same.  The  Abbe  Rendu  has  submitted  a 
new  memoir  on  the  adoption  of  a  first  meridian  for 
all  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe. 

The  Academy  of  Moral  and  Political  Sciences 
have  appointed  their  perpetual  secretary,  Mignet, 
to  deliver  the  eulogy  of  Rossi,  the  murdered  minis- 
ter, who  was  a  member  of  the  academy.  So  able 
a  writer  as  the  historian  of  the  French  Revolution 
caunot  fail  to  render  the  fate  of  his  eminent  col- 
league a  powerful  text  against  the  savage  anarchy 
which  becomes,  in  Europe,  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  this  era.  Bixio,  an  Italian  by  birth, 
who  belonged  to  extreme  carbonarism^  and  having 
been  naturalized  as  a  Frenchman,  was  elected  to 
the  National  Assembly  as  a  zealous  republican 
of  the  eve,  interrogated  the  executive,  on  the  28th 
inst.,  concerning  the  recent  occurrences  in  Italy. 
He  said — 

It  is,  I  conceive,  impossible  to  deny  that  a  spirit 
of  anarchy  has  seized  on  the  middle  districts  of 
Italy,  whilst  the  north  is  under  the  domination 
of  Austria.  A  faction  which  appears  to  consider 
excesses  alone  as  the  end  of  its  policy — a  dema- 
ffogic  faction,  in  fact,  (murmurs  on  the  left,)  has 
brought  about  this  state  of  things.  Whole  cities 
have  feted  a  base  assassination — Rome  has  just 
been  the  theatre  of  disastrous  disorders.  The 
popedom  has  been  insulted  and  trampled  under  foot 
by  those  very  persons  to  whom  it  was  an  anchor 
of  safety.  This  act  is  of  a  nature  not  only  to  throw 
that  city  into  a  lamenuble  state  of  disturbance,  hut 
to  offend  the  religious  belief  of  a  great  part  of  Eu- 
rope, and  by  possibility  to  lead  to  a  rupture  of  the 
general  peace. 

No  one  doubts — although  the  contrary  is  conjeo- 
tnred  in  some  letters  from  Rome — that  the  assas- 
sination of  Rossi  was  premeditated.  The  Arch- 
Inshop  of  Paris  has  issaed  Jt  very  emphatic  circular, 
denouncing  the  outrages  on  the  pope,  and  the 
dangers  to  the  church  and  to  civilization.  He 
instructs  the  curates  to  put  up  prayers  for  Pius —  { 


pro  summo  ponlifice.  In  the  Assembly,  the  moun- 
tain was  obstreperously  wroth  at  the  blame  cast 
by  Bixio  on  the  revolutionary  excesses  at  Rome. 
These  have  excited  a  strong  sensation  in  the  mod- 
erate political  circles.  The  executive  took  imme- 
diate advantage  of  the  circumstances  and  the  feel- 
ing, with  a  view,  as  the  opposition  journals  assert, 
to  win  more  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  pious 
of  their  flocks,  for  Cavaignac's  candidateship. 
On  the  28th,  he  spoke  as  follows : — 

We  have  to  thank  the  Assembly  for  the  forbear- 
ance which  it  has  manifested  towards  us  with  re- 
spect to  our  intervention  in  the  affairs  of  Lombardy. 
I  have  to  state  that  the  negotiations  are  going  on 
— that  as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  after  the  outbreak 
at  Vienna,  to  apply  to  a  regular  government!  we 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  prompt  solution  being 
given  to  the  Italian  question.  This  representation 
has  been  attended  to,  and  I  hope  soon  to  be  able  to 
state  that  some  determination  has  been  come  to  on 
the  subject. — (Hear,  *hear.)  As  to  the  question 
of  Rome,  it  was  only  the  day  before  yesterday 
(Sunday)  that  an  official  despatch  informed  us  of 
what  had  taken  place  there,  and  on  the  same  day 
we  sent  orders  to  Marseilles  and  Toulon  to  have 
3,500  men  embarked  on  board  steamers  lying  there, 
for  the  purpose  of  proceeding,  without  delay,  to 
Civita  Vecchia. — (Hear,  hear.)  In  addition,  M. 
de  Corcelles  has  been  sent  to  Rome  as  envoy  ex- 
traordinary. We  did  not  wait,  in  order  to  do  this, 
to  take  the  orders  of  the  Assembly  on  the  question. 
In  the  first  place,  the  case  appeared  of  exceeding 
urgency,  and  next  we  believed  that  we  were  acting 
altogether  in  unison  with  the  wishes  of  the  Assem- 
bly.— (Hear,  hear.)  We  reserved  to  ourselves 
merely  to  come  here  afterwards  and  state  what  we 
had  done,  feeling  convinced  that  we  should  obtain 
your  approbation. 

A  large  majority  warmly  applauded  his  ideas 
and  measures.  M.  de  Corcelles  is  an  ex-deputy 
of  the  leA,  and  a  near  connection  of  the  Lafayette 
family,  who  all  adhere  to  the  general.  He  has  a 
sound  judgment  and  sound  sentiments.  The  Tele- 
graph bore  this  phraae — **  Christian  France  wilj 
not  abandon  the  head  of  the  church."  Cavaignac 
submitted  interesting  despatches  from  the  Duke 
d'Harcourt,  the  French  ambassador  at  Rome,  who 
writes — '*The  unfortunate  pope  is  gentleness 
itself;  he  had  a  hundred  Swiss  only  as  a  parade- 
guard  for  his  palace."  Musketry  was  discharged 
into  the  windows  and  cannon  planted  at  the  doors. 
The  secretary  of  the  pontiff,  killed  by  a  musket 
ball,  was  one  of  the  most  learned  and  pious  men 
of  the  age.  Napoleon  observed,  that  his  harsh 
measures  with  the  pope  cost  him  more  than  the 
loss  of  ten  battles  would  have  done  ;  the  revolution- 
ary zealots  at  Rome  will  have  reason,  probably,  to 
say  even  more.  Our  anarchical  organs  extol  the 
conduct  of  the  Roman  mob ;  reprobate  and  deride 
the  intervention  of  their  government,  and  predict 
the  total  destruction  of  the  Roman  theocracy- 
La  RSffubiique,  of  which  from  40  to  50,000  copies 
are  printed  daily,  holds  this  language :  ''  We 
have  no  longer  need  of  Moses,  Christ  or  Mahomet ; 
revelations  are  now  made  thronph  the  people. 
Oreb  and  Sinai  are  at  Paris  and  Kome ;  there  the 
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true  sovereigns  prononnee  and  execute  their  de- 
erees.  The  old  republican  sentiment,  revived  at 
Rome,  has  inflicted  condign  sentence  on  the  Vati- 
can. Let  there  be  the  closest  sympathy  and 
league  between  the  democracies  of  the  two  capr- 
tals,"  &c. 

Our  atmosphere  is  quite  vernal ;  the  garden  of 
the  Tuileres  as  green  as  in  May. 


30th  November. 
There  are  several  more  articles  in  the  journals  of 
this  day  on  the  contest  for  the  presidency  of  the 
republic,  but  only  one  that  appears  to  us  of  suffi- 
cient interest  for  extract.  It  is  from  the  Debats. 
The  arguments  are  reasonable,  and  the  tone  of  the 
article  is  calm  and  tranquillizing.  Whatever  may 
be  the  result  of  the  contest,  says  the  Debats,  the 
preponderance  of  the  moderate  party  has  becx)me 
evident.  This  is  shown  by  the  ^ound  taken  by 
the  two  leading  condidates  in  their  claims  to  sup- 
port. We  think  we  may  add  to  what  the  DibaU 
sajTS  on  this  subject,  another  consideration  of  a  na- 
ture to  tranquillize  the  public  mind.  Both  candi- 
dates have  been  assailed  from  the  same  source,  and 
both  are  pledged  alike  to  the  cause  of  order.  The 
declaration  of  M.  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  on 
this  point  is  clear  and  explicit,  and  that  of  General 
Cavaignac  is  equally  unequivocal.  One  has  said 
that  if  the  election  go  against  him,  he  will  bow 
respectfully  to  the  decision  of  the  majority,  and  give 
his  cordial  support  to  another,  in  carrying  out  the 
principles  which  they  have  both  proclaimed.  Gen- 
eral Cavaignac  has  said  that  if  he  should  not  be 
elected,  he  will  not  be  the  less  zealous  in  the  de- 
fence of  those  principles,  and  that  the  republic  may 
command  his  services  whether  as  a  soldier,  a  pub- 
lic functionary,  or  a  citizen.  Thus,  then,  all  at- 
tempt by  the  discomfited  of  either  of  these  great 
parties  will  be  impossible.  With  equal  readiness, 
and,  we  trust,  with  equal  sincerity,  they  pledge 
themselves  to  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  pfotec- 
tion  of  property,  and  an  unflinching  hostility  to 
those  subversive  doctrines,  which  would  be  alarm- 
ing, if  there  were  division  among  the  well-disposed, 
but  which  must  be  harmless,  if  the  friends  of  order 
Temain  united  in  the  cause  of  right. 

The  Viscount  d*Arlincourt  appeared  before  the 
court  of  Assizes,  to  answer  the  accusation  of  hav- 
ing published  a  work,  called  Dieu  U  Veut,  and  M. 
Jeanne,  a  dealer  in  objects  of  art,  and  M.  Gamier, 
a  bookseller,  were  accused  of  having  sold  the  pub- 
lication. The  indictment  charged  that  the  work, 
which  was  of  a  strong  legitimist  tendency,  con- 
tained numerous  passages  exciting  to  a  change  in 
the  form  of  government  and  to  civil  war,  attacking 
the  republican  institutions  and  the  sovereignty  of  the 
people.  Among  the  extracts  on  which  the  public 
prosecutor  relied  as  bearing  out  tlie  indictment,  were 
acme  in  which  tiie  evils  of  the  republic  were 
strongly  dwelt  on,  and  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux 
clearly  indicated  as  the  savior  of  the  country. 
The  attack  on  the  republican  institutions  consisted 
in  this  passage: — "  Vive  la  Rdpublique!**  people 
cried  in  Paris  at  the  moment  at  which  they  were 
slaying  each  other.  It  is  like  the  sick  man  in  delir- 
ium, who,  in  a  country  ravaged  by  a  horrible  malady, 
should  cry,  *'  Vive  la  peste !''  The  attack  on  the 
sovereignty  of  the  people  was  contained  in  a  pas- 


sage in  which  that  sovereignty  was  declared  to  be 
a  **  ridiculous  deception  when  not  a  bloody  (act.** 
M.  Fontaine  (d'Orleans)  defended  M.  d^Arlincoart 
in  a  long  and  eloquent  speech,  in  which,  after  giv> 
ing  the  biography  of  his  client,  and  admitting  that 
he  was  not,  and  never  would  he,  a  republican,  he 
showed  that  some  of  the  laws  which  M.  d^Arlin- 
court  was  accused  of  violating,  had  been  passed  for 
the  defence  of  Louis  Philippe  and  his  family.  Two 
learned  gentlemen  having  pleaded  for  the  other  de> 
fendants,  M.  d'Arlincourt  addressed  the  court,  and 
insisted  that  he  had  not  excited  to  civil  war  or  re> 
volt.  He  was  interrupted  in  the  middle  of  his 
speech  by  loud  cries  of  **  Bravo !  bravo  !"  and  pro- 
longed applause.  The  president  having  summed  up, 
I  the  jury,  after  an  hour's  deliberation,  returned  a 
verdict  of  acquittal,  which  was  received  by  a  crowd- 
ed auditory  with  enthusiastic  shouts. 

The  Egytian  government  has  issued  an  extnu^ 
dinary  document  forbidding  the  wailing  of  women 
at  funerals,  and  their  congregating  at  the  cemeteries. 
Amongst  other  things  it  says  : — 

**  Any  woman  who  has  met  with  a  misfortune, 
and  on  that  s^ccount  beats  her  face  and  rends  her 
garment,  will  surely  fare  as  the  wife  of  Lot,  and 
be  deprived  of  all  hope  of  good ;  and  any  womaa 
mourning  the  death  of  any  man,  except  her  hus- 
band, more  than  three  days,  God  will  certainly 
I  cause  her  good  deeds  to  perish,  and  she  will  be  for> 
ever  in  the  fire ;  and  any  woman  making  lamenta- 
tions for  a  dead  person  belonging  to  her,  God  will 
certainly  make  her  tongue  the  length  of  seventy  cu- 
bits, and  she  will  be  raised  from  amongst  the  dead 
to  the  last  judgment-seat  with  a  black  face,  blueeyea 
and  the  locks  of  her  hair  stretched  out  to  her  feet. 
The  lifting  of  voi6es  at  funerals  is  to  be  abhoraed, 
even  if  it  be  the  enunciation  of  the  name  of  God  Of 
reciting  the  Koran.  The  visiting  of  tombs  by  wo- 
men is  unlawful,  because  it  is  for  the  purpose  of  r»> 
viving  grief,  weeping  and  lamentation.  Every 
woman  who  visits  tombs  is  cursed  by  every  green 
thing  and  every  dry  thing  which  she  passes ;  she 
will  be  subject  to  the  anger  and  enmity  of  God 
until  the  same  time  on  the  following  morning,  and 
if  she  dies  immediately,  she  will  be  one  of  the 
people  of  the  fire.  It  is  better  for  women  to  ut  al 
home  than  to  go  and  pray  at  the  mosque.*' 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

Tales  from  Shakspeare,  By  Charles  and  Mant 
Lamb.  With  40  illustrations.  New  York: 
Francis  &  Co. 

This  well-known  work  has  long  been  a  model 
for  compositions  of  its  class.  Though  intended 
originally  for  children,  it  is  written  with  a  puritv 
of  style,  and  informed  throughout  by  a  spirit  of 
reverence  which  may  charm  readers  of  every  sge. 
The  tone  is  Shaksperian,  much  of  the  language  ef 
the  original  being  incorporated  with  the  narrative. 
The  volume  is  not  only  a  suitable  introduction  Is 
Shakspeare,  but  a  fine  discipline  for  the  young 
mind  in  the  taste,  pority  and  strength  of  the  lan- 
guage. I'here  are  verv  few  such  volumes  whieii 
can  be  furnished  for  children  ;  and  it  is  an  injustiee 
to  withhold  from  boy  or  girl,  Charles  and  Mary 
Lamb's  *' Tales  from  Shakspeaze.**— Xil.  Warll 
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From  the  BoHon  Po«t. 
Poems.     By  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     New 
and  enlarged  edition.    Boston  :  Fur  sale  by  Red- 
ding &  Co. 

Herb  is  another  volume  deserving  all  possible 
attention.  But  though  **  Oliver'*  do  ask  **  for  more,** 
he  will  not  get  it  at  present.  We  have  had  the  book 
on  our  table  fur  a  fortnight,  and  are  obliged,  at  last, 
to  dismiss  it  wiih  a  few  general  remarks.  But  every- 
body reads  or  ought  to  read  Holmes.  America  has 
nothing  just  like  him  ;  and,  from  her  long  catalugue 
of  glories,  England  produces  Tum  Hood  alone  who 
is  at  all  similar.  Hood  is  great  both  in  smiles  and 
in  tears,  but  his  prevailing  mood  is  all  absorbing, 
and  he  is  either  all  smiles  or  all  tears  at  any  one 
time.  Holmes  is  as  funny  in  his  different  way, 
though  by  no  means  so  deeply  pathetic  and  start- 
ling as  the  other.  In  recompense  he  often  produces 
a  delightful  mingling  of  the  sad  and  gay,  scarcely 
found  in  Hood,  and  has  a  marvellous  gift,  moreover, 
of  sliding  from  the  real  to  the  ideal — beginning  with 
jest  and  ending  with  poetry. 

Hood's  jokes  are  merely  jokes — Holmes'  are  both 
jokes  and  poetry  ;  or,  rather,  the  one  mounts  so 
naturally  to  the  other,  that  fun  would  seem  to  be 
the  only  legitimate  door-step  of  poesy's  temple 


volume  before  us,  stanzas  which  none  living,  either 
in  the  old  or  new  world,  can  excel.  *^01d  Iron- 
sides,** strange  to  say,  is  not  in  the  collection,  but 
there  are  *»  The  Sentiment,**  "  A  Song  of  Other 
Days,"  **  The  Punch-bowl,**  portions  of  "  Urania," 
"  The  Dickens  Dinner  Song,**  "The  Last  Leaf," 
*'  The  Wasp  and  the  Hornet,'*  besides  innumerable 
single  lines  and  phrases  in  many  of  the  funniest 
effusions.     But,  as  he  himself  says, 

Don't  you  know  that  people  won't  employ 

A  man  that  wrongs  his  manliness  by  laughing  like  a  boy  f 
And  suspect  the  azure  blossom  that  nnfulils  upon  a  shoot,  ^ 
As  if  wisdom's  old  potato  could  uot  flourish  at  its  root! 

People  are  slow  to  give  one  man  credit  for  two 
kinds  of  greatness.  They  can  readily  appreciate 
the  mingled  pathos  and  humor  in  play  and  novel, 
perhaps  because  the  scenes  and  personages  are  fic- 
titious and  artificial,  and,  after  all,  the  play  or  novel 
is  but  one  thing  and  the  author  but  one  man.  Bui 
they  are  hard  to  believe  that  a  funny  man,  in  prO' 
pria  persona,  can  be  a  great  poet,  great  on  high  and 
noble  themes,  and  still  greater  in  drawing  the  truest 
poetry  from  the  most  humble,  homely,  and  even 
comical  subjects.  To  interrupt  ourselves,  the  lines 
just  quoted  furnish  a  fine  exam  pie  of  Holmes*  pecu- 


liar gif\.    Were  one  to  ransack  the  world,  he  would 
Hood  has  written  verse  b^^^  gay,  and',    find  no  better  illustration  than  the  last  two  lines  of 


of  iis  kind,  such  as  no  man  hath  written  sinc«  the 
world  began.  Holmes,  perhaps,  has  done  nothing 
no  excellent  in  ekhcr  strain,  but  he  has  uttered 
nnany  a  combination  of  both,  which,  if  less  marked 
and  distinct,  on  account  of  that  very  combination, 
are  yet  beautiful  exceedingly.  Holmes,  moreover, 
as  it  seems  to  us,  has  shown  more  of  the  true  lyric 
fire  than  Hood.  His**  Old  Ironsides**  is  unsur- 
passed in  the  language.  Then  he  has  not  only 
more  geniality  than  Hood,  but  he  has  it  in  a  very 
high  degree.  The  reader  of  Holmes  may  say  to 
himself — 

I  feel  the  old  convivial  glow  (nnaided)  o'er  me  stealing— 
The  warm,  cbampagny,   old-particular,  brandy-punchy 
feeling. 

Or,  if  not  exactly  this,  he  feels  that  the  writer  must 
be  a  good,  kind,  and  pleasant  fellow.  He  puts  one 
at  his  ease  in  a  jiffy,  and  converses  so  nicely  and 
easily,  thit,  in  faith,  the  listener  is  scarcely  aware, 
till  aflerwards,  that  he  is  dropping  **  pearls  and  di- 
amonds,** which  common  folks  may  steal  but  cannot 
create.  At  a  distance.  Holmes  is  not  so  vividly 
distinct  as  HiKid,  but,  closely  scanned,  he  has  better 
proportions  and  a  greater  number  of  beauties.  No 
man  who  has  yet  put  pen  to  paper,  has  so  orna- 
mented a  jest,  with  ideality,  as  to  make  it  poetry. 
No  man  has  written  verse  more  plainly,  sincerely, 
easily,  and  smoothly.  But  good  as  is  the  expres- 
■ion,  the  thought  still  reigns  supreme.  Holmes  has 
not  only  an  exhaust  less  fountain  of  ideas,  but  his 
intelligence  knows  what  it  wishes  to  say,  and  his 
taste  knows  how  to  say  it.  In  a  word,  there  is  not 
a  particle  of  humbug  about  him.  His  productions 
are  of  no  new  school  or  old  school ;  but  merely 
•ense,  wit,  humor,  and  lofty  feeling,  illustrated  by 
fancy,  and  expressed  so  clearly  that  he  who  runs 
nay  read  and  understand. 

Great  as  is  the  reputation  of  Holmes  in  this  vicin- 
ity, we  hardly  think  it  is  of  the  order  which  he 
Reserves ;  for  Holmes  is  a  greater  writer,  by  far, 
than  he  is  ipeneralty  supposed  to  be.  Take  away 
Ibit  wit  and  oddity,  and  there  will  yet  remain,  ia  thi 


the  meaning  of  the  first  two.  And  though  this  illus- 
tration be  merely  a  potato  and  its  blossom,  yet,  by 
some  means  or  other,  it  has  a  beauty  and  dignity  of 
the  highest  kind.  The  four  lines,  together,  are 
among  the  best  of  their  kind  ever  produced  by  their 
author. 

To  return.  The  very  **  funny**  j)ieces  (chiefly 
old)  are  first-rate — there  is  no  mistake  about  that — 
but  we  hold  that,  good  as  they  are,  they  have  done 
Dr.  Holmes  more  evil  than  g(K)d.  Had  he  not 
written  them  he  might  not  have  commanded  the 
public  ear  so  readily,  but,  once  commanded,  he 
would  have  ranked  higher  with  the  mass  of  readers 
as  a  true  poet.  The  ease  with  which  the  world  m 
deceived  for  a  time,  in  matters  of  taste  and  literature, 
is  proverbial,  and  we  could  now  point  to  writers, 
both  in  England  and  America,  not  having  a  tithe  of 
the  orifsinality,  fire,  strength  and  delicacy  of  Holmea, 
but  who,  by  queer  themes  and  queerer  expressions, 
have  managed  to  be  considered  (for  a  time)  as  the 
poets  of  the  day.  But  these  writers  are  but  Infant 
Roscii — novelty  gives  them  ephemeral  eminence — 
they  will  soon  wane  before  the  genuine  Siddonsea 
of  literature.  Holmes  is  both  a  great  grave  and  a 
great  gay  writer — he  is  two  gentlemen  in  one — he 
is  one  more  than  his  brethren  bards,  who  deal  in  the 
grave  alone,  or  at  most,  in  the  satirical.  He  is  one 
'^  beside  himself,**  and  because  he  chance  to  be  more 
versatile  than  his  neighbors,  and  at  the  same  time 
have  the  knack  of  doing  everything  well,  he  should 
not,  in  common  sense  and  justice,  be  lightly  re- 
garded therefor.  In  reading  Holmes*  poetry  one 
feels  that,  in  almost  every  instance,  the  author  haa 
well  performed  the  task  set  by  himself— if  defect 
there  be,  it  is  in  the  task,  not  in  the  performance. 
This  is  an  unusual,  but  in  the  present  case,  a  ver^ 
marked  feeling,  and  speaking  volumes  for  the  inten 
ligenee  and  critical  power  of  the  artificer.  But  w# 
have  far  exceeded  our  proposed  limits,  and  muat 
merely  add  that  the  volume  under  notice  containa 
alwut  one  hundred  pages  of  poetry  not  in  the  finl 
editioo. 
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'RospECTua. — Tuis  work  Is  condacted  in  the  spirit  of 
^ittell's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  lar^,  and  appears  so  ofYen,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  aud  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  ot 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinburgh^ 
Qiuirieriy,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlackwtHKPa  noolc 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Conunentahes. 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Athenammy  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  United  ServicCf  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniverntUj  New  Monthly ^ 
Fraser^s,  TaiVs,  Ainaioorth^s,  Hood%  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Ch-ambert^  admirable  Journal  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  aud 
from  ihe  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  broueht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


DOW  becomes  every  mtelligenc  American  to  be  infoirout 
of  the  condition  ana  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And  . 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  o'lr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening^ 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  poUtical  prophet  cannot  compat* 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonixatioa, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyaget 
and  Travels,  will  be  fiivorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  nllr 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foieign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  (he  movement— io  Statesmen,  Divinea,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractiYO 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensablcy  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  ot  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fumishine  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetito 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  uinnoioinff  the  wheat  from  the 
chafff"  by  providing  abundantly  ior  the  imagination,  and 
l»y  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Tiavels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiU 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms. — The  LnriNo  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiela  sts.,  Boston ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  fjr  To 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addresfeato  the  ojffUe  ofj)ublieationf  as  above. 

Ou6«,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  •  .  •  .  tao  00 
Nine  '*  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "      "       .       .        .       .   150  00 

Complete  seto,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^ cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Ajrenciea,—We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangementa 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circuia 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselvet 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  ffladly  correspond  on  thit 
subject  with  any  agent  who  wilisena  us  undoubted  refer- 
ences. 


Postage.— yfhen  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Liying 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4^  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
withio  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (1 1  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  In 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and  ' 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ont 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts.— For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tb« 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekljr  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in. 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterhas. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14  \ 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume  ' 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  184B. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this  • 
has  apoeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  tk%  ■ 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mcludes  n  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  is 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAMS. 
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From  th«  North  British  Review. 
Final  Memorials  of  Charles  Lamb.     By  Thomas 
Noon  Talfourd.    2  vols.     London  :  1848. 

It  sounds  paradoxical,  but  is  not  so  in  a  bad 
sense,  to  say — that  in  every  literature  of  large  com- 
pass some  authors  will  be  found  to  rest  much  of 
the  interest  which  surrounds  them  on  their  essen- 
tial non-popnlarity.  They  are  good  for  the  very 
reason  that  they  are  not  in  conformity  to  the  cur- 
rent taste.  They  interest  because  to  the  world 
they  are  not  interesting.  They  attract  by  means 
of  their  repulsion.  Not  as  though  it  could  sepa- 
rately furnish  a  reason  for  loving  a  book — ^that  the 
majority  of  men  had  found  it  repulsive.  Prima 
facie,  it  must  suggest  some  presumption  against  a 
book — that  it  has  failed  to  gain  public  attention. 
To  have  roused  hostility  indeed,  to  have  kindled  a 
feud  against  its  own  principles  or  its  temper,  may 
happen  to  be  a  good  sign.  That  argues  power. 
Hatred  may  be  promising.  The  deepest  revolu- 
tions of  mind  sometimes  begin  in  hatred.  But  sim- 
ply to  have  left  a  reader  unimpressed — is  in  itself  a 
neutral  result,  from  which  the  inference  is  doubtful. 
Yet  even  that,  even  simple  failure  to  impress,  may 
happen  at  times  to  be  a  result  from  positive  powers 
in  a  writer,  from  special  originalities,  such  as  rarely 
reflect  themselves  in  the  mirror  of  the  ordinary  un- 
derstanding. It  seems  little  to  be  perceived — how 
much  the  great  scriptural*  idea  of  the  worldly  and 
the  unworldly  is  found  to  emerge  in  literature^  as 
well  as  in  life.  In  reality  the  very  same  combina- 
tions of  moral  qualities,  infinitely  varied,  which 
compose  the  harsh  physiognomy  of  what  we  call 
worldliness  in  the  living  groups  of  life,  must  una- 
voidably present  themselves  in  books.  A. library 
divides  into  sections  of  worldly  and  unworldly,  even 
as  a  crowd  of  men  divides  into  that  same  majority 
and  minority.  The  world  has  an  instinct  for  rec- 
ognizing its  own  ;  and  recoils  from  certain  qualities 
when  exemplified  in  books,  with  the  same  disgust 
or  defective  sympathy  as  would  have  governed  it  in 
real  life.  From  qualities  for  instance  of  childlike 
simplicity,  of  shy  profundity,  or  of  inspired  self- 
communion,  the  world  does  and  must  turn  away 
its  face  towards  grosser,  bolder,  more  determined, 
or  more  intelligible  expressions  of  character  and 
intellect; — and  not  otherwise  in  literature,  nor  at 
all  less  in  literature,  than  it  does  in  the  realities  of 
life. 

Charles  Lamb,  if  any  ever  was,  is  amongst  the 

*  "Scriptural''  we  call  it,  because  this  element  of 
thought,  so  indispensable  to  a  profound  philosophy  of 
morals,  is  opt  simply  more  used  in  Scripture  than  else- 
where, but  is  so  exclusively  significant  or  intelligible 
amidst  the  correlative  ideas  of  Scripture,  as  to  he  abso- 
lutely insusceptible  of  translation  into  classical  Greek  or 
classical  Lalm.  It  is  disgracefbl  that  more  reflection 
has  not  been  directed  to  the  vast  causes  and  consequences 
of  so  pregnant  a  truth. 
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class  here  contemplated ;  he,  if  any  ever  has,  ranks 
amongst  writers  whose  works  are  destined  to  be 
forever  unpopular,  and  yet  forever  interesting ;  in- 
teresting, moreover,  by  means  of  those  very  quali- 
ties which  guarantee  their  non-popularity.  The 
same  qualities  which  will  be  found  forbidding  to 
the  worldly  and  the  thoughtless,  which  will  be 
found  insipid  to  many  even  amongst  robust  and 
powerful  minds,  are  exactly  those  which  will  con- 
tinue to  command  a  select  audience  in  every  gener- 
ation. The  prose  essa3rs,  under  the  signature  of 
Elia,  form  the  most  delightful  section  amongst 
Lamb*s  works.  They  traverse  a  peculiar  field  of ' 
observation,  sequestered  from  genera]  interest ;  and 
they  are  composed  in  a  spirit  too  delicate  and  unob- 
trusive to  catch  the  ear  of  the  noisy  crowd,  clamor- 
ing for  strong  sensations.  But  this  retiring  delicacy 
itself,  the  pensiveness  chequered  by  gleams  of  the 
fanciful,  and  the  humor  that  is  touched  with  cross- 
lights  of  pathos,  together  with  the  picturesque 
quaintness  of  the  objects  casually  described,  whether 
men,  or  things,  or  usages,  and,  in  the  rear  of  all 
this,  the  constant  recurrence  to  ancient  recollections 
and  to  decaying  forms  of  household  life,  as  things 
retiring  before  the  tumult  of  new  and  revolutionary 
generations ; — these  traits  in  combination  communi- 
cate to  the  papers  a  grace  and  strength  of  original- 
ity which  nothing  in  any  literature  approaches, 
whether  for  degree  or  kind  of  excellence,  except 
the  most  felicitous  papers  of  Addison,  such  as  those 
on  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly,  and  some  others  in  the 
same  vein  of  composition.  They  resemble  Addi- 
son *s  papers  also  in  the  diction,  which  is  natural 
and  idiomatic,  even  to  carelessness.  They  are 
equally  faithful  to  the  truth  of  nature ;  and  in  this 
only  they  diflfer  remarkably — that  the  sketches  of 
Elia  reflect  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  writer's 
own  character,  whereas  in  all  those  of  Addison  the 
personal  peculiarities  of  the  delineator  (though 
known  to  the  reader'  from  the  beginning  through 
the  account  of  the  club)  are  nearly  quiescent.  Now 
and  then  they  are  recalled  into  a  momentary  notice, 
but  they  do  not  act,  or  at  all  modify  his  pictures  of 
Sir  Roger  or  Will  Wimble.  They  are  slightly 
and  amiably  eocentric ;  but  the  Spectator  himself, 
in  deseribing  them,  takes  the  station  of  an  ordinary 
observer. 

Everywhere,  indeed,  in  the  writings  of  Lamb, 
and  not  merely  in  his  E&a,  the  character  of  the 
writer  cooperates  in  an  under  omrrent  to  the  effect 
of  the  thing  written.  To  understand  in  the  fblleM; 
sense  either  the  gayety  or  the  tenderness  of  a  pa»- 
tioalar  passage,  you  must  have  some  insight  into 
the  peculiar  bias  of  the  writer's  mind — whether 
native  and  original,  or  impressed  gradaally  by  the 
accidents  of  situation ;  whether  simply  developed 
out  of  predispositions  by  the  action  of  life,  or  vio- 
lently scorched  into  the  constitution  by  some  fierce 
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fever  of  calamity.  There  is  in  modern  literature  a 
whole  .jlass  of  writers,  though  not  a  large  one, 
standing  within  the  same  category ;  some  marked 
originality  of  character  in  the  writer  become  a  coef- 
ficient with  what  he  says  to  a  common  result ;  you 
^  must  sympathize  with  this  personality  in  the  author 
before  you  can  appreciate  the  most  significant  parts 
of  his  views.  In  most  books  the  writer  figures  as 
a  mere  abstraction,  without  sex  or  age  or  local  sta- 
tion, whom  the  reader  banishes  from  his  thoughts. 
What  is  written  seems  to  proceed  from  a  blank  in- 
tellect, not  from  a  man  clothed  with  fleshly  peculi- 
arities and  diflferences.  These  peculiarities  and 
diflferences  neither  do,  nor  (generally  speaking) 
could  intermingle  with  the  texture  of  the  thoughts 
so  as  to  modify  their  force  or  their  direction.  In 
such  books,  and  they  form  the  vast  majority,  there 
is  nothing  to  be  found  or  to  be  looked  for  beyond 
the  direct  objective.  (Si7  venia  verbo!)  But,  in  a 
small  section  of  books,  the  objective  in  the  thought 
becomes  confluent  with  the  subjective  in  the  thinker 
— the  two  forces  unite  for  a  joint  product ;'  and  fully 
to  enjoy  that  product,  or  fully  to  apprehend  either 
element,  both  must  be  known.  It  is  singular,  and 
worth  inquiring  into,  for  the  reason  that  the  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  had  no  such  books.  Timon 
of  Athens,  or  Diogenes,  one  may  conceive  quali- 
fied for  this  mode  of  authorship,  had  journalism  ex- 
isted to  rouse  them  in  those  days ;  their  **  articles' 
would  no  doubt  have  been  fearfully  caustic.  But, 
as  they  failed  to  produce  anything,  and  Lucian  in 
an  after  age  is  scarcely  characteristic  enough  for 
the  purpose,  perhaps  we  may  pronounce  Rabelais 
and  Montaigne  the  earliest  of  writers  in  the  class 
described.  In  the  century  following  thirs^  came 
Sir  Thomas  Brown,  and  immediately  after  him  La 
Fontaine.  Then  came  SwifY,  Sterne,  with  others 
less  distinguished ,  in  Germany,  Ilippel,  the  friend 
of  Kant,  Harmann,  the  obscure,  and  the  greatest  oi 
the  whole  body — John  Paul  Fr.  Richter.  In  him, 
from  the  strength  and  determinateness  of  his  nature 
as  well  as  from  the  great  extent  of  his  writings, 
the  philosophy  of  this  interaction  between  the  au- 
thor as  a  human  agency  and  his  theme  as  an  intel- 
lectual reagency,  might  best  be  studied.  From  him 
might  be  derived  the  largest  number  of  cases  illus- 
trating boldly  this  absorption  of  the  universal  into 
the  concrete — of  the  pure  intellect  into  the  human 
nature  of  the  author.  But  nowhere  could  illustra- 
tions be  found  more  interesting — ^shy,  delicate, 
evanescent — shy  as  lightning,  delicate  and  evanes- 
cent as  the  colored  pencillings  on  a  frosty  night 
from  the  northern  lights,  than  in  the  better  parts  of 
Lamb. 

To  appreciate  Lamb,  therefore,  it  is  requisite 
that  his  character  and  temperament  should  be  under- 
stood in  thehr  coyest  and  most  wayward  features. 
A  capital  defect  it  would  be  if  these  could  not  be 
gathered  silently  from  Lamb's  works  themselves. 
It  would  be  m  fatal  mode  of  dependency  upon  an 
alien  and  separable  accident  if  they  needed  an  ex- 
ternal commentary.  But  they  do  not.  The  syl- 
lables lurk  up  and  down  the  writings  of  Lamb 
which  decipher  hia  eceentrio  nature.     His  charac- 


ter lies  there  dispersed  in  anagram ;  and  to  any 
attentive  reader  the  regathering  and  restoration  of 
the  total  word  from  its  scattered  parts  is  inevitable 
without  an  eflTort.  Still  it  is  always  a  satisfaction 
in  knowing  a  result,  to  know  also  its  why  and 
how ;  and  in  so  far  as  every  character  is  likely  to 
be  modified  by  the  particular  experience,  sad  or 
joyous,  through  which  the  life  has  travelled,  it  is 
a  good  contribution  towards  the  knowledge  of  that 
resulting  character  as  a  whole  to  have  a  sketch  of 
that  particular  experience.  What  trials  did  it  inj- 
pose  ?  What  energies  did  it  task  ?  What  temp- 
tations did  it  unfold  1  These  calls  upon  the  moral 
powers,  which  in  music  so  stormy,  many  a  life  ia 
doomed  to  hear,  how  were  they  faced  1  The 
character  in  a  capital  degree  moulds  oflentimes  the 
life,  but  the  life  always  in  a  subordinate  degree 
moulds  the  character.  And  the  character  being 
in  this  case  of  Lamb  so  much  of  a  key  to  the 
writings,  it  becomes  important  that  the  life  should 
be  traced,  however  briefly,  as  a  key  to  the  character. 

That  is  one  reas(m  for  detaining  the  reader  with 
some  slight  record  of  Lamb's  career.  Such  a 
record  by  preference  and  of  right  belongs  to  a  case 
where  the  intellectual  display,  which  is  the  sole 
ground  of  any  public  interest  at  all  in  the  man« 
has  been  intensely  modified  by  the  humanities  and 
moral  personalities  distinguishing  the  subject.  We 
read  a  Physiology,  and  need  no  information  as  to 
the  life  and  conversation  of  its  author ;  a  medita- 
tive poem  becomes  far  better  understood  by  the 
light  of  such  information ;  but  a  work  of  genial 
and  at  the  same  time  eccentric  sentiment,  wander* 
ing  upon  untrodden  paths,  is  barely  intelligible 
without  it.  There  is  a  good  reason  for  arresting 
judgment  on  the  writer,  that  the  court  may  receive 
evidence  on  the  life  of  the  man.  But  there  ia 
another  reason,  and,  in  any  other  place,  a  better; 
which  reason  lies  in  the  extraordinary  value  of  the 
life  considered  separately  for  itself.  Logically,  it 
is  not  allowable  to  say  that  here ;  and,  considering 
the  principal  purpose  of  this  paper,  any  possible 
independent  value  of  the  life  must  rank  as  a  better 
reason  for  reporting  it.  Since,  in  a  case  where 
the  original  object  is  professedly  to  estimate  the 
writings  of  a  man,  whatever  promises  to  further 
that  object  must,  merely  by  that  tendency,  have,  in 
relation  to  that  place,  a  momentary  advantage 
which  it  would  lose  if  valued  upon  a  more  abstract 
scale.  Liberated  from  this  casual  oflice  of  throw- 
ing light  upon  a  book — raised  to  its  grander  sta- 
tion of  a  solemn  deposition  to  the  moral  capacities 
of  man  in  conflict  with  calamity — viewed  as  a  r&» 
turn  made  into  the  chanceries  of  heaven — upon  aa 
issue  directed  from  that  court  to  try  the  amount 
of  power  lodged  in  a  poor  desolate  pair  of  humaa 
creatures  for  facing  the  very  anarchy  of  storms— 
this  obscure  life  of  the  two  Lambs,  brother  and 
sister,  (for  the  two  lives  were  one  life,)  rises  inte 
a  grandeur  that  is  not  paralleled  once  in  a  gen- 
eration. 

Rich,  indeed,  in  moral  instniciion  was  the  lifW 
of  Charles  Lamb  ;  and  perhaps  in  one  chief  resah 
it  ofllera  to  the  thoughtful  observer  a  lesson  of  con- 
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Bolation  that  is  awful,  and  of  hope  that  ought  to 
be  immortal,  viz.,  in  the  record  which  it  furnishes, 
that  by  meekness  of  submission,  and  by  earnest 
conflict  with  ovil,  in  the  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  it  is 
possible  ultimately  to  disarm  or  to  blunt  the  very 
heaviest  of  curses — even  the  curse  of  lunacy. 
Had  it  been  whispered,  in  hours  of  infancy,  to 
Lamb,  by  the  angel  who  stood  by  his  cradle — 
**  Thou,  and  the  sister  that  walks  by  ten  years  be- 
fore thee,  shall  be  through  life,  each  to  each,  the 
solitary  fountain  of  comfort;  and  except  it  be 
from  this  fountain  of  mutual  love,  except  it  be  as 
brother  and  sister,  ye  shall  not  taste  the  cup  of 
peace  on  earth!" — here,  if  there  was  sorrow  in 
reversion,  there  was  also  consolation. 

But  what  funeral  swamps  would  have  instantly 
engulfed  this  consolation  had  some  meddling  fiend 
prolonged  the  revelation,  and,  holding  up  the  cur- 
tain from  the  sad  future  a  little  longer,  had  said 
scornfully — **  Peace  on  earth  !  Peace  for  you  two, 
Charles  and  Mary  Lamb !  What  peace  is  possi- 
ble under  the  curse  which  even  now  is  gathering 
against  your  heads?  Is  there  peace  on  earth  for 
the  lunatic — peace  for  the  parenticide — peace  for 
the  girl  that,  without  warning,  and  without  time 
granted  for  a  penitential  cry  to  heaven,  sends  her 
mother  to  the  last  audit!"  And  then,  without 
treachery,  speaking  bare  truth,  this  prophet  of  woe 
might  have  added — "  Thou  also,  thyself,  Charles 
Lamb,  thou  in  thy  proper  person,  shalt  enter  the 
skirts  of  this  dreadful  haiPstorm  ;  even  thou  shalt 
taste  the  secrets  of  lunacy,  and  enter  as  a  captive 
its  house  of  bondage ;  whilst  over  thy  sister  the 
accursed  scorpion  shall  hang  suspended  through 
life,  like  Death  hanging  over  the  beds  of  hospitals, 
striking  at  times,  but  more  oflen  threatening  to 
strike  ;  or  withdrawing  its  instant  menaces  only  to 
lay  bare  her  mind  more  bitterly  to  the  persecutions 
of  a  haunted  memory  !"  Considering  the  nature 
of  the  calamity,  in  the  first  place ;  considering,  in 
the  second  place,  its  life-long  duration  ;  and,  in 
the  last  place,  considering  the  quality  of  the  resis- 
tance by  which  it  was  met,  and  under  what  cir- 
cumstances of  humble  resources  in  money  or 
friends — we  have  come  to  the  deliberate  judgment, 
that  the  whole  range  of  history  scarcely  presents  a 
more  affecting  spectacle  of  perpetual  sorrow,  hu- 
miliation, or  conflict,  and  that  was  supported  to  the 
end,  (that  is,  through  forty  years,)  with  more  res- 
ignation, or  with  more  absolute  victory. 

Charies  Lamb  was  born  in  February  of  the 
year  1775.  His  immediate  descent  was  humble  ; 
for  his  father,  though  on  one  particular  occasion 
civilly  described  as  a  "  scrivener,"  was  in  reality  a 
domestic  servant  to  «Mr.  Salt — a  bencher  (and 
therefore  a  barrister  of  some  standing)  in  the  Inner 
Temple.  John  Lamb  the  father  belonged  by  birth 
to  Lincoln  ;  from  which  city,  being  transferred  to 
7-ondon  whilst  yet  a  boy,  he  entered  the  service 
of  Mr.  Salt  without  delay ;  and  apparently  from 
this  period  throughout  bis  life  continued  in  this 
good  man's  household  to  support  the  honorable  re- 
lation of  a  Roman  client  to  his  patranits — much 
more  than  that  of  a  merceoary  aenrant  to  a  tran- 


sient and  capricious  master.  The  terms  on  which 
he  seems  to  live  with  the  family  of  the  Lambs, 
argue  a  kindness  and  a  liberality  of  nature  on  both 
sides.  John  Lamb  recommended  himself  as  an 
attendant  by  the  versatility  of  his  accomplish- 
ments ;  and  Mr.  Salt,  being  a  widower  without 
children,  which  means  in  eflfect  an  old  bachelor, 
naturally  valued  that  encyclopaedic  range  of  dex- 
terity which  made  his  house  independent  of  exter- 
nal aid  for  every  mode  of  service.  To  kill  one's 
own  mutton  is  but  an  operose  way  of  arriving  at  a 
dinner,  and  often  a  more  costly  way ;  whereas  to 
combine  one's  own  carpenter,  locksmith,  hair^ 
dresser,  groom,  &c.,  all  in  one  man's  person — to 
have  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  up  to  all  emergencies  of 
life,  always  in  waiting,  is  a  luxury  of  the  highest 
class  fur  one  who  values  his  ease. 

A  consultation  is  h^ld  more  freely  with  a  man 
familiar  to  one's  eye,  and  more  profitably  with  a 
man  aware  of  one's  peculiar  habits.  And  another 
advantage  from  such  an  arrangement  is — that  one 
gets  any  little  alteration  or  repair  executed  on  the 
spot.  To  hear  is  to  obey,  and  by  an  inversion  of 
Pope's  rule — 

One  always  is,  and  never  to  be,  blest. 

People  of  one  sole  accomplishment,  like  the 
homo  unius  libri,  are  usually  within  that  narrow 
circle  disagreeably  perfect,  and  therefore  apt  to  be 
arrogant.  People  who  can  do  all  things,  usually 
do  every  one  of  them  ill ;  and  living  in  a  constant 
eflbrt  to  deny  this  too  palpable  fact,  they  bcc«)me 
irritably  vain.  But  Mr.  Lamb  the  elder  seems  to 
have  been  bent  on  perfection.  He  did  all  things ; 
he  did  them  all  well ;  and  yet  was  neither  gloomi- 
ly arrogant,  nor  testily  vain.  And  being  conscious 
apparently  that  all  mechanic  excellencies  tend  to 
illiberal  results,  unless  counferacted  by  perpetual 
sacrifices  to  the  muses — he  went  so  far  as  to  cul- 
tivate poetry  ;  he  even  printed  his  poems,  and 
were  we  possessed  of  a  copy,  (which  we  are  no/, 
nor  probably  is  the  Vatican,)  it  would  give  us 
pleasure  at  this  point  to  digress  for  a  moment,  and 
to  cut  them  up,  purely  on  considerations  of  respect 
to  the  author's  memory.  It  is  hardly  to  be  sup- 
posed that  they  did  not  really  merit  castigation  ; 
and  we  should  best  show  the  sincerity  of  our  re- 
spect for  Mr.  Lamb,  senior,  in  all  those  cases 
where  we  could  conscientiously  profess  respect  by 
an  unlimited  application  of  the  knout  in  the  cases 
where  we  could  not. 

The  whole  family  of  the  Lambs  seem  to  have  won 
from  Mr.  Salt  the  consideration  which  is  granted 
to  humble  friends ;  and  from  acquaintances  nearer 
to  their  own  standing,  to  have  won  a  tenderness 
of  esteem  such  as  is  granted  to  decayed  gentry. 
Yet,  naturally,  the  social  rank  of  the  parents,  as 
people  still  living,  must  have  operated  disadvanta- 
geously  for  the  children.  It  is  hard,  even  for  the 
practised  philosopher,  to  distinguish  aristocratic 
graces  of  manner,  and  capacities  of  delicate  feel- 
ing, in  people  whose  very  hearth  and  dress  bear 
witness  to  the  servile  humility  of  their  station. 
Yet   such   distinctions,  as  wild  giAa  of  nature. 
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timidly  and  half-unconsciously  asserted  theinsehes 
in  the  unpretending  Lambs.  Already  in  their 
favor  there  existed  a  silent  privilege  analogous  to 
the  famous  one  of  Lord  Kinsale.  He,  by  special 
grant  from  the  crown,  is  allowed,  when  standing 
before  the  king,  to  forget  that  he  is  not  himself  a 
king  ;  the  bearer  of  that  peerage,  through  all 
generations,  has  the  privilege  of  wearing  his  hat 
in  the  royal  presence.  By  a  general  though  tacit 
concession  of  the  same  nature,  the  rising  genera- 
tion of  the  Lambs,  John  and  Charles,  the  two 
sons,  and  Mary  Lamb,  the  only  daughter,  were 
permitted  to  forget  that  their  grandmother  had 
been  a  housekeeper  for  sixty  years,  and  that  their 
father  had  worn  a  livery.  Charles  Lamb,  individ- 
ually, was  so  entirely  humble,  and  so  careless  of 
social  distinctions,  that  he  has  taken  pleasure  in 
recurring  to  these  very  facts  in  the  family-records 
amongst  the  most  genial  of  his  Elia  recollections. 
He  only  continued  to  remember,  without  shame, 
and  with  a  peculiar  tenderness,  these  badges  of 
plebeian  rank,  when  everybody  else,  amongst  the 
few  survivors  that  could  have  known  of  their 
existence,  had  long  dismissed  them  from  their 
thoughts. 

Probably  through  Mr.  Salt's  interest,  Charles 
Lamb,  in  the  autumn  of  1782,  when  he  wanted 
something  more  than  four  months  of  completing 
his  eighth  year,  received  a  presentation  to  the 
magniticent  school  of  Christ's  Hospital.  The  late 
Dr.  Arnold,  when  contrasting  the  school  of  his 
own  boyish  experience,  Winchester,  with  Rugby, 
the  school  confided  to  his  management,  found 
nothing  so  much  to  regret  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  latter  as  its  forlorn  condition  with  respect  to 
historical  traditions.  Wherever  these  were  want- 
ing, and  supposing  the  school  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude, it  occuned  to  Dr.  Arnold  that  something 
of  a  compensatory  effect  for  impressing  the  imag- 
ination might  be  obtained  by  connecting  the  school 
with  the  nation  through  the  link  of  annual  prizes 
issuing  from  the  exchequer.  An  official  basis 
of  national  patronage  might  prove  a  substitute  for 
an  antiquarian  or  ancestral  basis.  Happily  for 
the  great  educational  foundations  of  London,  none 
of  them  is  in  the  naked  condition  of  Rugby. 
Westminster,  St.  Paul's,  Merchant  Tailors',  the 
Charter-House,  &c.,  are  all  crowned  with  histori- 
cal recollections ;  and  Christ's  Hospital,  besides 
the  original  honors  of  its  foundation,  so  fitted  to  a 
consecrated  place  in  a  youthful  imagination — an 
asylum  for  boy-students,  provided  by  :v boy-king — 
.  innocent,  religious,  prematurely  wise,  and  prema- 
turely called  away  from  earth — has  also  a  mode 
of  perpetual  connection  with  the  state.  It  enjoys, 
therefore,  both  of  Dr.  Arnold's  advantages.  In- 
deed, all  the  great  foundation-schools  of  London, 
bearing  in  their  very  codes  of  organization  the 
impress  of  a  double  function — viz.,  the  conserva- 
tion of  sound  learning  and  of  pure  religion — wear 
something  of  a  monastic  or  cloisteral  character  in 
their  aspect  and  usages,  which  is  peculiarly  impres- 
sive, and  even  pathetic,  amidst  the  uproars  of  a 


capital  the  most  colossal  and  tumultaous  upon 
earth. 

Here  Lamb  remained  until  his  fifteenth  year, 
which  year  threw  him  on  the  world,  and  brought 
him  alongside  the  golden  dawn  of  the  French 
revolution.  Here  he  learned  a  little  elementary 
Greek,  and  of  Latin  more  than  a  little ;  for  the 
Latin  notes  to  Mr.  Cary  (of  Dante  celebrity) 
though  brief,  are  sufficient  to  reveal  a  true  sense 
of  what  is  graceful  and  idiomatic  in  Latinity. 
We  say  this,  who  have  studied  that  subject  more 
than  most  men.  It  is  not  that  Lamb  would  have 
found  it  an  easy  task  to  compose  a  long  paper  in 
Latin — nobody  can  find  it  6asy  to  do  what  he  has 
no  motive  for  habitually  practising ;  but  a  single 
sentence  of  Latin,  wearing  the  secret  countersign 
of  the  ^*  sweet  Roman  hand,"  ascertains  sufficiently 
that,  in  reading  Latin  classics,  a  man  feels  and 
comprehends  their  peculiar  force  or  beauty.  That 
is  enough.  It  is  requisite  to  a  man's  expansion 
of  mind  that  he  should  make  acquaintance  with  a 
literature  so  radically  differing  from  all  modern 
literatures  as  is  the  Latin.  It  is  not  requisite 
that  he  should  practise  Latin  composition.  Here, 
therefore.  Lamb  obtained  in  sufficient  perfection 
one  priceless  accomplishment,  which  even  singly 
throws  a  graceful  air  of  liberality  over  all  the  rest 
of  a  man's  attainments  having  rarely  any  pecu- 
niary value,  it  challenges  the  more  attention  to  its 
intellectual  value.  Here  also  Lamb  commenced 
the  friendships  of  his  life;  and,  of  all  which  he 
formed,  he  lost  none.  Here  it  was,  as  the  con- 
summation and  crown  of  his  advantages  from  the 
time-honored  hospital,  that  he  came  to  know 
"  Poor  S.  T.  C."*  tov  davjuaaiatTajov. 

Until  1796,  it  is  probable  that  he  lost  sight  of 
Coleridge,  who  was  then  occupied  with  Cambridge 
— having  been  transferred  thither  as  a  "  Grecian" 
from  the  house  of  Christ  Church.  That  year, 
1796,  was  a  year  of  change  and  fearful  calamity 
for  Charles  Lamb.  On  that  year  revolved  the 
wheels  of  his  after-life.  During  the  three  years 
succeeding  to  his  school-days,  he  had  held  a  clerk- 
ship in  the  South  Sea  House.  In  1795,  he  was 
transferred  to  the  India  House.  As  a  junior  clerk 
he  could  not  receive  more  than  a  slender  salary ; 
but  even  this  was  important  to  the  support  of  his 
parents  and  sister.  They  lived  together  in  lodg- 
ings near  Holborn ;  and  in  the  spring  of  1796, 
Miss  Lamb,  (having  previously  shown  signs  of 
lunacy  at  intervals,)  in  a  sudden  paroxysm  of  her 
disease,  seized  a  knife  from  the  dinner  table,  and 
stabbed  her  mother,  who  died  upon  the  spot.  A 
coroner's  inquest  easily  ascertained  the  nature  of  a 
case  which  was  transparent  in  all  its  circumstances, 
and  never  for  a  moment  indecisive  as  regarded  the 
medical  symptoms.  The  poor  young  lady  was 
transferred  to  the  establishment  for  lunatics   at 

♦The  affecting  expression  hy  which  Coleridge  indi- 
cates himself  in  the  few  lines  written  during  his  last 
illness  for  an  inscription  upon  his  grave ;  lines  ill  con- 
structed in  point  of  diction  and  compression,  but  others 
wise  speaking  from  the  depths  of  his  heart 
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Hoxton ;  she  soon  recovered,  we  believe  ;  but  her 
relapses  were  as  sudden  as  her  recoveries,  and  she 
continued  through  life  to  revisit,  for  periods  of  un- 
certain seclusion,  this  house  of  woe.  This  calam- 
ity of  his  fireside,  followed  soon  after  by  the  death 
of  his  father,  who  had  for  some  time  been  in  a  state 
of  imbecility,  determined  the  future  destiny  of 
Lamb.  Apprehending,  with  the  perfect  grief  of 
perfect  love,  that  his  sister's  fate  was  sealed  for 
life — viewing  her  as  his  own  greatest  benefactress, 
which  she  really  had  been  through  her  advantage 
by  ten  years  of  age — yielding  with  impassioned 
readiness  to  the  depth  of  his  frdternal  affection, 
what  at  any  rate  he  would  have  yielded  to  the 
sanctities  of  duty  as  interpreted  by  his  own  con- 
science— he  resolved  forever  to  resign  all  thoughts 
of  nrtirriage  with  a  young  lady  whom  he  loved, 
forever  to  abandon  all  ambitious  prospects  that 
might  have  tempted  him  into  uncertainties,  hum- 
bly to  content  himself  with  the  certainties  of  his 
Indian  clerkship,  to  dedicate  himself  fur  the  future 
to  the  care  of  his  desolate  and  prostrate  sister,  and 
to  leave  the  rest  to  God.  These  sacrifices  he  made 
in  no  hurry  or  tumult,  but  deliberately,  and  in  re- 
ligious tranquillity.  There  sacrifices  were  accepted 
in  heaven— and  even  on  this  earth  they  had  their 
reward.  She  for  whom  he  gave  up  all,  in  turn 
gave  up  all  for  fiim.  She  devoted  herself  to  his 
comfort.  Many  times  she  returned  to  the  lunatic 
establishment,  but  many  times  she  was  restored  to 
illuminate  the  household  hearth  for  him;  and  of 
the  happiness  which  for  forty  years  and  more  he 
had,  no  hour  seemed  tnie  that  was  n(»t  derived 
from  her,  Henceforwards,  therefore,  until  he  was 
emancipated  by  the  noble  generosity  of  the  East 
India  Directors,  Larab^s  time,  for  nine-and-twenty 
years,  was  given  to  the  India  House. 

**0  fortunati  nimium,  sua  si  bona  norint^''''  is 
applicable  to  more  people  than  *'  ogricola.^'  Clerks 
of  the  India  House  are  as  blind  to  their  own  ad- 
vantages as  the  blindest  of  ploughmen.  Lamb 
was  summoned,  it  is  true,  through  the  larjjer  and 
more  genial  section  of  his  life,  to  the  drudgery 
of  a  copying  clerk — making  confidential  entries 
into  mighty  folios,  on  the  subject  of  calicoes  and 
muslins.  By  this  means,  whether  he  would  or 
not,  he  became  gradually  the  author  of  a  great 
"  serial"  work,  in  a  frightful  number  of  volumes, 
on  as  dry  a  department  of  literature  as  the  children 
of  the  great  desert  could  have  suggested.  Nih 
body,  he  must  have  felt,  was  ever  likely  to  study 
tliis  great  work  of  his,  not  even  Dr.  Dryasdust. 
He  bad  written  in  vain,  which  is  not  pleasant  to 
know.  There  would  be  no  second  edition  called 
for  by  a  discerning  public  in  Leadenhall  street ; 
not  a  chance  of  that.  And  consequently  the  opcrg 
omnia  of  Lamb,  drawn  up  in  a  hideous  battalion, 
at  the  cost  of  labor  so  enormous,  would  be  known 
only  to  certain  families  of  spiders  in  one  generation, 
and  of  rats  in  the  next.  Such  a  labor  of  Sysyphus 
— the  rolling  up  a  ponderous  stone  to  the  summit 
of  a  hill  only  that  it  might  roll  back  again  by  the 
gravitation  of  its  own  dulness,  seems  a  bad  em- 
ployment for  a  man  of  genius  in  his  meridian  ener- 


gies. And  yet,  perhaps  not.  Perhaps  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  Europe  could  not  have  devised 
for  Lamb  a  more  favorable  condition  of  toil  than 
this  very  India  House  clerkship.  His  works  (his 
Leadenhall  street  works)  were  certainly  not  read ; 
popular  they  could  not  be,  for  they  were  not  read 
by  anybody  ;  but  then,  to  balance  that,  they  were 
not  reviewed.  His  folios  were  of  that  order, 
which  (in  Cowper's  words)  **  not  even  critics  crit- 
icize." Is  that  nothing?  Is  it  no  happiness  to 
escape  the  hands  of  scoundrel  reviewers?  Many 
of  us  escape  being  read;  the  worshipful  reviewer 
does  not  find  time  to  read  a  line  of  us;  but  we  do 
not  for  that  reason  escape  being  criticized,  **  shown 
up,"  and  martyred.  The  list  of  errata  again,  com- 
mitted by  Lamb,  was  probably  of  a  magnitude  to 
alarm  any  possible  compositor ;  and  yet  these 
errata  will  never  be  known  to  mankind.  They 
are  dead  and  buried.  They  have  been  cut  off  pre- 
maturely ;  and  for  any  effect  upon  their  generation, 
might  as  well  never  have  existed.  Then  the  re- 
turns, in  a  pecuniary  sens#,  from  these  folios — 
how  important  were  they!  It  is  not  common,  cer- 
tainly, to  write  folios ;  but  neither  is  it  common  to 
draw  a  steady  income  of  from  300/.  to  400/.  per 
annum  from  volumes  of  any  size.  This  will  be 
admitted ;  but  would  it  not  have  been  better  to 
draw  the  income  without  the  toil?  Doubtless  it, 
would  always  be  more  agreeable  to  have  the  rose 
without  the  thorn.  But  in  the  case  before  us^ 
taken  with  all  its  circumstances,  we  deny  that  the 
toil  is  truly  typified  as  a  thorn  ; — so  far  from  being 
a  thorn  in  Lamb's  daily  life,  on  the  contrary,  it 
was  a  second  rose  engrafted  upon  the  original  rose 
of  the  income,  that  he  had  to  earn  it  by  a  moderate 
but  continued  exertion.  Holidays,  in  a  national 
establishment  so  great  as  the  India  House,  and  in 
our  too  fervid  period,  naturally  could  not  be  fre- 
quent ;  yet  all  great  English  corporations  are  gra- 
cious masters,  and  indulgences  of  this  nature  could 
be  obtained  on  a  special  application.  Not  to  count 
upon  these  accidents  of  favor,  we  find  that  the 
regular  toil  of  those  in  Lamb's  situation  began  at 
ten  in  the  morning  and  ended  as  the  clock  struck 
four  in  the  afternoon.  Six  hours  composed  the 
daily  contribution  of  labor,  that  is  precisely  one 
fourth  part  of  the  total  day.  Only  that,  as  Sun- 
day was  exempted,  the  rigorous  expression  of  the 
quota  was  one  fourth  of  six  sevenths,  which  makes 
six  twenty  eighths  and  not  six  twenty  fourths  of 
the  total  time.  Less  toil  than  this  would  hardly 
have  availed  to  deepen  the  sense  of  value  in  that 
large  part  of  the  time  still  remaining  disposable. 
Had  there  been  any  resumption  whatever  of  labor 
in  the  evening,  though  but  for  half  an  hour,  that 
one  encroachment  upon  the  broad  continuous  area 
of  the  eighteen  free  hours  would  have  killed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  whole  day,  by  sowing  it  (so  to 
speak)  with  intermitting  anxieties — anxieties  that^ 
like  tides,  would  still  be  rising  «and  falling. 
Whereas  now,  at  the  early  hour  of  four,  wheo 
day-light  is  yet  lingering  in  the  air,  even  at  the 
dead  of  winter,  in  the  latitude  of  London,  and 
when  the  enjoying  section  of  the  day  is  barely 
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commenc'iDg — everything  is  left  which  a  man 
would  care  to  retain.  A  mere  dilettante  or  ama- 
teur student,  having  no  mercenary  interest  con- 
eerned,  would,  upon  a  refinement  of  luxury — 
would,  upon  choice,  give  up  so  much  time  to 
study,  were  it  only  to  sharpen  the  value  of  what 
remained  for  pleasure.  And  thus  the  only  differ- 
ence between  the  scheme  of  the  India  House  dis- 
tributing his  time  for  Lamb,  and  the  scheme  of  a 
wise  voluptuary  distributing  his  time  for  himself, 
lay,  not  in  the  amount  of  time  deducted  from  en- 
joyment, but  in  the  particular  mode  of  appropriat- 
ing that  deduction.  An  intellectual  appropriation 
of  the  time,  though  casually  fatiguing,  must  have 
pleasures  of  its  own  ;  pleasures  denied  to  a  task 
so  mechanic  and  so  monotonous  as  that  of  reiter- 
ating endless  records  of  sales  or  consignments  not 
essentially  varying  from  each  other.  True  ;  it  is 
pleasanter  to  pursue  an  intellectual  study  than  to 
make  entries  in  a  ledger.  But  even  an  intellec- 
tual toil  is  toil ;  few  people  can  support  it  for  more 
than  six  hours  in  a  day.  And  the  only  question, 
therefore,  after  all,  is,  at  what  period  of  the  day 
a  man  would  prefer  taking  this  pleasure  of  study. 
Now,  upon  that  point,  as  regards  the  case  of 
Lamb,  there  is  no  opening  for  doubt.  He,  amongst 
his  Popular  Fallacies,  admirably  illustrates  the  ne- 
cessity of  evening  and  artificial  lights  to  the  pros- 
perity of  studies.  After  exposing,  with  the  per- 
fection of  fun,  the  savage  unsociality  of  those  elder 
ancestors  who  lived  (if  life  it  was)  before  lamp-light 
was  invented,  showing,  that  '*  jokes  came  in  with 
candles,'*  since  *'  what  repartees  could  have  passed'* 
when  people  were  **  grumbling  at  one  another  in 
the  dark,"  and  **  when  you  must  have  felt  about  for 
a  smile,  and  handled  a  neighbor's  cheek  to  be  sure 
that  he  understood  it?"  He  goes  on  to  say, 
*'  this  accounts  for  the  seriousness  of  the  elder 
poetry,"  viz.,  because  they  had  no  candle-light. 
Even  eating  he  objects  to  as  a  very  imperfect  thing 
in  the  dark ;  you  are  not  convinced  that  a  dish 
tastes  as  it  should  do  by  the  promise  of  its  name, 
if  you  dine  in  the  twilight  without  candles.  See- 
ing is  believing.  *'  The  senses  absolutely  give 
and  take  reciprocally."  The  sight  guarantees  the 
taste.  For  instance,  **  Can  you  tell  pork  from 
veal  in  the  dark,  or  distinguish  Sherries  from  pure 
Malaga?"  To  all  enjoyments  whatsoever  candles 
are  indispensable  as  an  adjunct ;  but,  as  to  reading , 
•*  there  is,"  says  Lamb,  **  absolutely  no  such  thing 
but  by  a  candle.  We  have  tried  the  affectation  of 
a  book  at  noon-day  in  gardens,  but  it  was  labor 
thrown  away.  It  is  a  mockery,  all  that  is  reported 
of  the  influential  Phoebus.  No  true  poem  ever 
owed  its  birth  to  the  sun's  light.  The  mild  inter- 
nal light,  that' reveals  the  fine  shapings  of  poetry, 
like  fires  on  the  domestic  hearth,  goes  out  in  the 
Bunshine.  Milton's  morning  hymn  in  Paradise, 
we  would  hold  a  good  wager,  was  penned  at  mid- 
night ;  and  Taylor's  rich  description  of  a  sunrise 
smells  decidedly  of  the  taper."  This  view  of 
evening  and  candle-light  as  involved  in  literature 
may  seem  no  morp  than  a  pleasant  extravaganza ; 
and  no  doubt  it  is  in  the  nature  of  such  gayeties 


to  travel  a  little  into  exaggeration,  but  substan 
tially  it  is  certain  that  Lamb's  feelings  pointed 
habitually  in  the  direction  here  indicated.  Hia 
literary  studies,  whether  taking  the  color  of  tasks 
or  diversions,  courted  the  aid  of  evening,  which, 
by  means  of  physical  weariness,  produces  a  more 
luxurious  state  of  repose  than  belong  to  the  labor- 
hours  of  day,  and  courted  the  aid  of  lamp-light, 
which,  as  Lord  Bacon  remarked,  ^ives  a  gorgeous- 
ness  to  human  pomps  and  pleasures,  such  as  would 
be  vainly  sought  from  the  homeliness  of  day-light. 
The  hours,  therefore,  which  were  withdrawn  from 
his  own  control  by  the  India  House,  happened  to 
be  exactly  that  part  of  the  day  which  Lamb  least 
valued  and  could  least  have  turned  to  account. 

The  account  given  of  Lamb's  friends,  of  those 
whom  he  endeavored  to  love,  because  he  adnaired 
then),  or  to  esteem  intellectually  because  he  loved 
them  personally,  is  too  much  colored  for  general 
acquiescence  by  Sergeant  Talfourd's  own  early 
prepossessions.  It  is  natural  that  an  intellectual 
man  like  the  Sergeant,  personally  made  known  in 
youth  to  people  whom  from  childhood  he  had  re- 
garded as  powers  in  the  ideal  world,  and  in  some 
instances  as  representing  the  eteFoities  of  human 
speculation,  since  their  names  had  perhaps  dawned 
upon  his  mind  in  concurrence  with  the  vtery  ear- 
liest suggestion  of  topics  which  they  had  treated, 
should  overrate  their  intrinsic  grandeur.  Hazlitt 
accordingly  is  styled  **  the  great  thinker."  But 
had  he  been  such  potentially,  there  was  an  abso^ 
lute  bar  to  his  achievement  of  that  station  in  act 
and  consummation.  No  man  can  be  a  great 
thinker  in  our  days  upon  large  and  elaborate  ques- 
tions without  being  also  a  great  student.  To 
think  profoundly,  it  is  indispensable  that  a  man 
should  have  read  down  to  his  own  starting  point, 
and  have  read  as  a  collating  student  to  the  par- 
ticular stage  at  which  he  himself  takes  up  the 
subject.  At  this  moment,  for  instance,  how  could 
geology  be  treated  otherwise  than  childishly  by 
one  who  should  rely  upon  the  encyclopedias  of 
1800  ?  or  comparative  physiology  by  the  most  in- 
genious of  men  unacquainted  with  Marshal  Hall, 
and  with  the  apocalyptic  glimpses  of  secrets  un- 
folding under  the  hands  of  Professor  Owen  ?  In 
such « a  condition  of  undisciplined  thinking,  the 
ablest  man  thinks  to  no  purpose.  He  lingers  upon 
parts  of  the  inquiry  that  have  lost  the  importance 
which  once  they  had,  under  imperfect  charts  of 
the  subject ;  he  wastes  his  strength  upon  prob- 
lems that  have  become  obsolete ;  he  loses  his  way 
in  paths  that  are  not  in  the  line  of  direction  upon 
which  the  improved  speculation  is  moving  ;  or  he 
gives  narrow  conjectural  solutions  of  difficulties 
that  have  long  since  received  sure  and  comprehen- 
sive ones.  It  is  as  if  a  man  should  in  these  days 
attempt  to  colonize,  and  yet,  through  inertia  or 
through  ignorance,  should  leave  behind  him  all 
modern  resources  of  chemistry,  of  chemical  agri- 
culture, or  of  steam-power.  Hazlitt  had  read 
nothing.  Unacquainted  with  Grecian  philosophy, 
with  Scholastic  philosophy,  and  with  the  recom- 
position  of  these  philosophies  in  the  looms  of  Grer- 
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many,  during  the  last  sixty  and  odd  years,  trust- 
ioff^  merely  to  the  unrestrained  instincts  of  keen 
mother-wit — whence  should  Hazlitt  have  had  the 
materials  for  great  thinking!  It  is  through  the 
collation  of  many  abortive  voyages  to  Polar  re- 
gions that  a  man  gains  his  first  chance  of  entering  j 
the  Polar  basin,  or  of  running  ahead  on  the  true 
line  of  approach  to  it.  ~  The  very  reason  for  Haz- 
litt's  defect  in  eloquence  as  a  lecturer,  is  sufficient 
also  as  a  reason  why  he  could  not  have  been  a 
comprehensive  thinker.  '*  He  was  not  eloquent," 
says  the  Sergeant,  "^  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
term."  But  why  ?  Because  it  seems  '*  his  thoughts 
were  too  weighty  to  be  moved  along  by  the  shal- 
low stream  of  feeling  which  an  evening's  excite- 
ment can  rouse  ;'* — an  explanation  which  leaves 
U8  in  doubt  whether  Hazlitt  forfeited  his  chance 
of  eloquence  by  accommodating  himself  to  this 
evening's  excitement,  or  by  gloomily  resisting  it. 
Our  own  explanation  is  different.  Hazlitt  was  not 
eloquent,  because  he  was  discontinuous.  No  man 
can  be  eloquent  whose  thoughts  are  abrupt,  insu- 
lated, capricious,  and  (to  borrow  an  impressive 
word  from  C<ileridge)  non-sequacious.  Eloquence 
resides  not  in  separate  or  fractional  ideas,  but  in 
the  relations  of  manifold  ideas,  and  in  4he  mode  of 
their  evolution  from  each  other.  It  is  not  indeed 
enough  that  the  ideas  should  be  many,  and  their 
relations  coherent ;  the  main  condition  lies  in  the 
key  of  the  evolution,  in  the  laio  of  the  succession. 
The  elements  are  nothing  without  the  atmosphere 
that  moulds,  and  the  dynamic  forces  that  combine. 
Now  Hazlitt's  brilliancy  is  seen  chiefly  in  sepa- 
rate splinterings  of  phrase  or  image,  which  throw 
apon  the  eye  a  vitreous  scintillation  for  a  moment, 
but  spread  no  deep  suffusions  of  color,  and  distrib- 
ute no  masses  of  mighty  shadow.  A  flash,  a  soli- 
tary flash,  and  all  is  gone.  Rhetoric,  according 
to  its  quality,  stands  in  many  degrees  of  relation 
to  the  permanencies  of  truth  ;  and  all  rhetoric, 
like  all  flesh,  is  partly  unreal,  and  the  glory  of 
both  is  fleeting.  Even  the  mighty  rhetoric  of  Sir 
Thomas  Brown,  or  Jeremy  Taylor,  to  whom  only 
it  has  been  granted  to  open  the  trumpet-stop  on 
that  great  organ  of  passion,  oftentimes  leaves  be- 
hind it  the  sense  of  sadness  which  belongs  to 
beautiful  apparitions  starting  out  of  darkness  upon 
the  morbid  eye  only  to  be  reclaimed  by  darkness 
in  the  instant  of  their  birth,  or  which  belongs  to 
pageantries  in  the  clouds.  But  if  all  rhetoric  is 
a  mode  of  pyrotechny,  and  all  pyrotechnics  are  by 
necessity  fugacious,  yet  even  in  these  frail  pomps 
there  are  many  degrees  of  frailty.  Some  fire- 
works require  an  hour's  duration  for  the  expansion 
of  their  glory  ;  others,  as  if  formed  from  fulmi- 
nating powder,  expire  in  the  very  act  of  birth. 
Precisely  on  that  scale  of  duration  and  of  power 
stand  the  glitterings  of  rhetoric  that  are  not 
worked  into  the  texture,  but  washed  on  from  the 
outside.  Hazlitt's  thoughts  were  of  the  same 
fractured  and  discontinuous  order  as  his  illustrative 
images — seldom  or  never  self-diffusive  ;  and  that 
is  a  sufficient  argument  that  he  had  never  culti- 
fited  philosophic  thinking. 


Not,  however,  to  conceal  any  part  of  the  truth, 
we  are  bound  to  acknowledge  that  Lamb  thought 
otherwise  on  this  point,  manifesting  what  seemed 
to  us  an  extravagant  admiration  of  Hazlitt,  and 
perhaps  even  in  part  for  that  very  glitter  which 
we  are  denouncing — at  least  he  did  so  in  a  con- 
versation with  ourselves.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
as  this  conversation  travelled  a  little  into  the  tone 
of  a  disputation,  and  our  frost  on  this  point  might 
seem  to  justify  some  undue  fervor  by  way  of  bal- 
ance, it  is  very  possible  that  Lamb  did  not  speak 
his  absolute  and  most  dispassionate  judgment. 
And  yet  again,  if  he  did,  may  we,  with  all  rever- 
ence for  Lamb's  exquisite  genius,  have  permis- 
sion to  say-^that  his  own  constitution  of  intellect 
sinned  by  this  very  habit  of  discontinuity.  It  was 
a  habit  of  mind  not  unlikely  to  be  cherished  by 
his  habits  of  life.  Amongst  these  habits  was  the 
excess  of  his  social  kindness.  He  scorned  so 
much  to  deny  his  company  and  his  redundant 
hospitality  to  any  man  who  manifested  a  wish  for 
either  by  calling  upon  him,  that  he  almost  seemed 
to  think  it  a  criminality  in  himself  if,  by  accident, 
he  really  was  from  home  on  your  visit,  rather 
than  by  possibility  a  negligence  in  you,  that  had 
not  forewarned  him  of  your  intention.  All  his 
life,  from  this  and  other  causes,  he  must  have 
read  in  the  spirit  of  one  liable  to  sudden  interrup- 
tion ;  like  a  dragoon,  in  fact,  reading  with  one 
foot  in  the  stirrup,  when  expecting  momentarily 
a  summons  to  mount  for  action.  In  such  situa- 
tions, reading  by  snatches,  and  by  intervals  of 
precarious  leisure,  people  form  the  habit  of  seek- 
ing and  unduly  valuing  condensations  of  the  mean- 
ing, where  in  reality  the  truth  suffers  by  this 
short-hand  exhibition,  or  else  they  demand  too 
vivid  illustrations  of  the  meaning.  Lord  Chester- 
field himself,  so  brilliant  a  man  by  nature,  already 
therefore  making  a  morbid  estimate  of  brilliancy, 
and  so  hurried  throughout  his  life  as  a  public 
man,  read  under  this  double  coercion  for  craving 
instantaneous  effects.  At  one  period,  his  only 
time  for  reading  was  in  the  morning,  whilst  under 
the  hands  of  his  hair-dresser :  compelled  to  take 
the  hastiest  of  flying  shots  at  his  author,  naturally 
he  demanded  a  very  conspicuous  mark  to  fire  at. 
But  the  author  could  not,  in  so  brief  a  space,  be 
always  sure  to  crowd  any  very  prominent  objects 
on  the  eye,  unless  by  being  audaciously  oracular 
and  peremptory  as  regarded  the  sentiment,  or 
flashy  in  excess  as  regarded  its  expression.  **Come 
now,  my  friend,"  was  Lord  Chesterfield's  morn- 
ing adjuration  to  his  author ;  **  come  now,  cut  it 
short— -don't  prose — don't  hum  and  haw."  The 
author  had  doubtless  no  ambition  to  enter  his 
name  on  the  honorable  and  ancient  roll  of  gentle- 
men prosers  :  probably  he  conceived  himself  not  at 
all  tainted  with  the  asthmatic  infirmity  of  humming 
and  hawing ;  but,  as  to  *'  cutting  it  short,"  how 
could  he  be  sure  of  meeting  his  lordship's  expeo- 
utions  in  that  point,  unless  by  dismissing  tha 
limitations  that  might  be  requisite  to  fit  the  idea 
for  use,  or  the  adjuncts  that  might  be  requisite  t« 
integrate  its  truth,  or  the  final  consequences  that 
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might  involve  some  deep  arriere  pensee,  which, 
coining  last  in  the  succession,  might  oftentimes  be 
calculated  to  lie  deepest  on  the  mind.  To  be 
lawfully  and  usefully  brilliant  after  this  rapid  fash- 
ion, a  man  must  come  forward  as  a  refresher  of 
old  truths,  where  his  suppressions  are  supplied  by 
the  reader's  memory  ;  not  as  an  expounder  of  new 
truths,  where  oftentimes  a  dislocated  fraction  of 
the  true  is  more  dangerous  than  the  false  itself. 

To  read  therefore  habitually,  by  hurried  instal- 
ments, has  this  bad  tendency — that  it  is  likely  to 
found  a  taste  for  modes  of  composition  too  artifi- 
cially irritating,  and  to  disturb  the  equilibrium  of 
the  judgment  in  relation  to  the  colorings  of  style. 
Lamb,  however,  whose  constitution  of  mind  was 
even  ideally  sound  in  reference  to  the  natural,  the 
simple,  the  genuine,  might  seem  of  all  men  least 
liable  to  a  taint  in  this  direction.  And  undoubt- 
edly he  teas  so  as  regarded  those  modes  of  beauty 
which  nature  had  specially  qualified  him  for  ap- 
prehending. Else,  and  in  relation  to  other  modes 
of  beauty,  where  his  sense  of  the  true,  and  of  its 
distinction  from  the  spurious,  had  been  an  acquired 
sense,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  hide  from  our- 
selves— that  not  through  habits  only,  not  through 
stress  of  injurious  accidents  only,  but  by  original 
stracture  and  temperament  of  loiod.  Lamb  had  a 
bias  towards  those  very  defects  on  which  rested 
the  startling  characteristics  of  style  which  we 
have  been  noticing.  He  himself,  we  fear,  not 
bribed  by  indulgent  feelings  to  another,  not  moved 
by  friendship,  but  by  native  tendency,  shrank  from 
the  continuous,  from  the  sustained,  from  the  elab- 
orate. 

The  elaborate,  indeed,  without  which  much 
truth  and  beauty  must  perish  in  germ^  was  by 
name  the  object  of  his  invectives.  The  instances 
are  many,  in  his  own  beautiful  essays,  where  he 
literally  collapses,  literally  sinks  away  from  open- 
ings suddenly  offering  themselves  to  flights  of  pa- 
thos or  solemnity  in  direct  prosecution  of  his  own 
theme.  On  any  such  summons,  where  an  ascend- 
ing impulse,  and  an  untired  pinion  were  required, 
he  refuses  himself  (to  use  military  language)  in- 
variably. The  least  observing  reader  of  EUia  can- 
not have  failed  to  notice  that  the  most  felicitous 
passages  always  accomplish  their  circuit  in  a  few 
sentences.  The  gyration  within  which  his  senti- 
ment wheels,  no  matter  of  what  kind  it  may  be, 
is  always  the  shortest  possible.  It  does  not  pro- 
long itself,  and  it  does  not  repeat  itself.  But  in 
fact,  other  features  in  Lamb's  mind  would  have 
argued  this  feature  by  analogy,  had  we  by  acci- 
dent been  left  unaware  of  it  directly.  It  is  not 
by  chance,  or  without  a  deep  ground  in  his  nature 
common  to  all  his  qualities,  both  affirmative  and 
negative,  that  Lamb  had  an  insensibility  to  music 
more  absolute  than  can  have  been  oflen  shared  by 
any  human  creature,  or  perhaps  than  was  ever  be- 
fore acknowledged  so  candidly. .  The  sense  of 
music,  as  a  pleasurable  sense,  or  as  any  sense  at 
all  other  than  of  certain  unmeaning  and  imperti- 
nent differences  in  respect  to  high  and  low — sharp 
or  flat — was  utterly  obliterated  as  with  a  sponge 


by  nature  herself  from  Lamb's  organization,  ll 
was  a  corollary,  from  the  same  large  substratum  io 
his  nature,  that  Lamb  had  no  sense  of  the  rhyth- 
mical in  prose  composition.  Rhythmus,  or  pomp 
of  cadence,  or  sonorous  ascent  of  clauses,  in  the 
structure  of  sentences,  were  efl^ects  of  art  as  much 
thrown  away  upon  him  as  the  voice  of  the  chann* 
er  upon  the  deaf  adder.  We  ourselves,  occupy- 
ing the  very  station  of  polar  opposition  to  that  of 
Lamb,  being  as  morbidly,  perhaps,  in  the  one  ex.* 
cess  as  he  in  the  other,  naturally  detected  this 
omission  in  Lamb^s  nature  at  an  early  stage  of 
our  acquaintance.  Not  the  fabled  Regulus,  with 
his  eye-lids  torn  away,  and  his  oncur^tained  eye* 
balls  exposed  to  the  noon-tide  glare  of  a  Cartha* 
ginian  sun,  could  have  shrieked  with  more  anguish 
of  recoil  from  torture  than  we  from  certain  sen* 
tences  and  periods  in  which  Lamb  perceived  no 
fault  at  all.  Pomp,  in  our  apprehension,  was  an 
idea  of  two  categories  ;  the  pompous  might  be 
spurious,  but  it  might  also  be  genuine.  It  is  well 
to  love  the  simple  :  we  love  it ;  nor  is  there  any 
opposition  at  all  between  that  and  the  very  glory 
of  pomp.  But,  as  we  once  put  the  case  to  Lamb^ 
if,  as  a  musician,  as  the  leader  of  a  mighty  or- 
chestra, you  had  this  theme  oflfered  to  you— - 
**  Belshazzar  the  king  gave  a  great  feast  to  a 
thousand  of  his  lords" — or  this,  **And  on  a  cer» 
tain  day,  Marcus  Cicero  stood  up,  and  in  a  set 
speech  rendered  solemn  thanks  to  Caius  Csesar  fov 
Quintus  Ligarius  pardoned,  and  for  Marcus  Maiv 
cellus  restored" — surely  no  man  would  deny 
that,  in  such  a  case,  simplicity,  though  in  a  pas- 
sive sense  not  lawfully  absent,  must  stand  asida 
as  totally  insuflicient  for  the  positive  part.  Sim-^ 
plicity  might  guide,  even  here,  but  could  not  fur- 
nish the  power  ;  a  rudder  it  might  be,  but  not  an 
oar  or  a  sail.  This,  Lamb  was  ready  to  allow  ; 
as  an  intellectual  quiddity^  he  recognized  pomp  in' 
the  character  of  a  privileged  thing ;  he  wa» 
obliged  to  do  so  ;  for  take  away  from  great  cere- 
monial festivals,  such  as  the  solemn  rendering  of 
thanks,  the  celebration  of  national  anniversaries, 
the  commemoration  of  public  benefactors,  &c., 
the  element  of  pomp,  and  you  take  away  their 
very  meaning  and  life  ;  but,  whilst  allowing  a 
place  for  it  in  the  rubric  of  the  logician,  it  is  cer- 
tain that,  sensuously^  Lamb  would  not  have  sym- 
pathized with  it,  nor  have  felt  its  justification  in 
any  concrete  instance.  We  find  a  difficulty  in 
pursuing  this  subject,  without  gpreatly  exceeding 
our  limits.  We  pause,  therefore,  and  add  only 
this  one  suggestion  as  partly  explanatory  of  the 
case.  Lamb  had  the  dramatic  intellect  and  taste, 
perhaps  in  perfection  ;  of  the  Epic,  he  had  none 
at  all.  Here,  as  happens  sometimes  to  men  of 
genius  pre ternatu rally  endowed  in  one  direction, 
he  might  be  considered  as  almost  starved.  A  fa- 
vorite of  nature,  so  eminent  in  some  directions,  by 
what  right  could  he  complain  that  her  boitntiee 
were  not  indiscriminate  ?  '  From  this  defect  in  his 
nature  it  arose,  that  except  by  culture  and  by  re- 
flection. Lamb  had  no  genial  appreciation  of  Mil-- 
ton.     The  solemn  planetary  wheelings  of  the  Pav- 
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adise  Lost  were  not  to  his  taste.  What  he  did 
comprehend,  were  the  motions  like  those  of  light- 
ning, the  fierce  angular  coruscations  of  that  wild 
agency  which  comes  forward  so  vividly  in  the 
sadden  TifQiniiTem,  in  the  revolutionary  catastro- 
phe, and  in  the  tumultuous  conflicts,  through  per- 
sons or  through  situations,  of  the  tragic  drama. 

There  is  another  vice  in  Mr.  Hazlitt^s  mode  of 
composition,  viz.,  the  habit  of  trite  quotation,  too 
common  to  have  challenged  much  notice,  were  it 
not  for  these  reasons  : — 1st,  That  Sergeant  Tal- 
fourd  speaks  of  it  in  equivocal  terms,  as  a  fault 
perhaps,  but  as  a  '*  felicitous"  fault,  **  trailing  af> 
ter  it  a  line  of  golden  associations  ;"  2dly,  be- 
cause the  practice  involves  a  dishonesty.  On  oc- 
casion of  No.  1,  we  must  profess  our  belief  t4iat 
a  more  ample  explanation  from  the  serjeant  would 
have  left  him  jn  substantial  harmony  with  our- 
selves. We  cannot  conceive  the  author  of  Ion, 
and  the  friend  of  Wordsworth,  seriously  to  coun- 
tenance that  paralytic  **  mouth-diarrhcea,''  (to  bor- 
row a  phrase  of  Coleridge's) — thzi  Jlyjce  de  bouclie 
(to  borrow  an  earlier  phrase  of  Archbishop  Huet's) 
which  places  the  reader  at  the  mercy  of  a  man's 
tritest  remembrances  from  his  most  school-boy 
reading.  To  hare  the  verbal  memory  infested 
with  tags  6(  verse  and  **  cues"  of  rhyme  is  in 
itself  an  infirmity  as  vulgar  and  as  morbid  as  the 
stable-boy's  habit  of  whistling  skng  airs  upon  the 
mere  mechanical  excitement  of  a  bar  or  two 
whistled  by  some  other  blockhead  in  some  other 
stable.  The  very  stage  has  grown  weary  of  ridi- 
culing a  folly,  that  having  been  long  since  ex- 
pelled from  decent  society  has  taken  refuge 
amongst  the  most  imbecile  of  authors.  Was  Mr 
Hazlitt  then  of  that  class  ?  No  ;  he  was  a  man 
of  great  talents,  and  of  capacity  for  greater  things 
than  he  ever  attempted,  though  without  any  pre- 
tensions of  the  philosophic  kind  ascribed  to  him 
by  the  sergeant.  Meantime  the  reason  for  resist- 
ing the  example  and  practice  of  Hazlitt  lies  in 
this — that  essentially  it  is  at  war  with  sincerity, 
the  foundation  of  all  good  writing,  to  express  one's 
own  thoughts  by 'another  man's  words.  This  di- 
lemma arises.  The  thought  is,  or  it  is  not,  wor- 
thy of  that  emphasis  which  belongs  to  a  metrical 
expression  of  it.  If  it  is  not,  then  we  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  mere  folly  in  pushing  into  strong  re- 
lief that  which  confessedly  cannot  support  it.  If 
it  2f,  then  how  incredible  that  a  thought  strongly 
conceived ,  and  bearing  about  it  the  impress  of  one's 
own  individuality,  should  naturally,  and  without 
dissimulation  or  falsehood,  bend  to  another  man's 
expression  of  it!  Simply  to  back  one's  own  view 
by  a  similar  view  dcnrived  from  another  may  be 
useful  ;  a  quotation  that  repeats  one's  own  senti- 
ment, but  in  a  varied  form,  has  the  grace  which 
belongs  to  the  idem  in  aUo,  the  same  radical  idea 
expressed  with  a  difference  ;  *  similarity  in  dissimi- 
larity ;  but  to  throw  one's  own  thoughts,  matter, 
and  form,  through  alien  organs  ao  absolutely  as  to 
make  another  man  one'e  interpreter  for  evil  and 
good,' is  either  to  confess  a  singular  laxity  of 
diiaking  that  can  so  flexibly  adapt  iteelf  to  any 


casual  form  of  words,  or  else  to  confess  that  sort 
of  carelessness  about  the  expression  which  draws 
its  real  origin  from  a  sense  of  indifference  about 
the  things  to  be  expressed.  Utterly  at  war  this 
distressing  practice  is  with  all  simplicity  aiwl  ear- 
nestness of  writing  ;  it  argues  a  state  uf  indolent 
ease  inconsistent  with  the  pressure  and  coercion 
of  strong  fermenting  thoughts,  before  we  can  be 
at  leisure  for  idle  or  chance  quotations.  Bi^t  last- 
ly, in  reference  to  No.  2,  we  must  add  that  the 
practice  is  signally  dishonest.  It  *'  trails  after  it 
a  line  of  golden  associations."  Tes,  and  the 
burglar,  who  leaves  an  army-tailor's  after  a  mid- 
night visit,  trails  after  him  perhaps  a  long  roll  of 
gold  bullion  epaulettes  which  may  look  pretty  by 
lamp-light. 

But  that,  in  the  present  condition  of  moral  phi- 
losophy amongst  the  police,  is  accounted  robbery. 
And  to  benefit  too  much  by  quotations  is  little 
less.  At  this  moment  we  have  in  our  eye  a 
work,  at  one  time  not  without  celebrity,  which  is 
one  continued  cento  of  splendid  passages  from 
other  people.  The  natural  efTect  from  so  much 
fine  writing  is — that  the  reader  rises  with  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  engaged  upon  a  most  elo- 
quent work.  Meantime  the  whole  is  a  series  of 
mosaics  ;  a  tessellation  made  up  from  borrowed 
fragments  :  and  first,  when  the  reader's  attention 
is  expressly  directed  upou  the  fact,  he  becomes 
aware  that  the  nominal  author  has  contributed 
nothing  more  to  the  book  than  a  few  passages  of 
transition  or  brief  clauses  of  connection. 

In  the  year  1796  the  main  incident  occurring 
of  any  importance  for  English  literature  was  the 
publication  by  Southey  of  an  epic  poem.  This 
poem,  the  Joan  of  Arc,  was  the  earliest  work  of 
much  pretension  amongst  all  that  Southey  wrote  ; 
and  by  many  degrees  it  was  the  worst.  In  the 
four  great  narrative  poems  of  his  later  years, 
there  is  a  combination  of  two  striking  qualities, 
vizj,  a  peculiar  command  over  the  visually  splen- 
did, connected  with  a  deep-toned  grandeur  of  mor- 
al pathos.  Especially  we  find  this  union  in  the 
Thalaba  and  the  Roderick;  but  in  the  Juan  of  Arc 
we  miss  it.  What  splendor  there  is  for  the  fancy 
and  the  eye  belongs  chiefly  to  the  Vision,  contrib- 
uted by  Coleridge,'  and  this  was  subsequently 
withdrawn.  The  fault  lay  in  Southey 's  political 
relations  ^at  that  era ;  his  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolution  in  its  earlier  stages  had  been 
boundless  ;  in  all  respects  it  was  a  noble  sympa- 
thy, fading  only  as  the  gorgeous  coloring  faded 
from  the  emblazonries  of  that  awful  event,  droop- 
ing only  when  the  promises  of  that  golden  dawn 
sickened  under  stationary  eclipse^  In  1796  Southey 
was  yet  under  the  tyranny  of  his  own  earliest  fas- 
cination :  in  his  eyes  the  revolution  had  suffered  a 
momentary  blight  from  refluxes  of  panic ;  but 
blight  of  some  kind  is  incident  to  every  harvest 
on  which  hnman  hopes  are  suspended.  Bad  anga- 
ries were  also  ascending  from  the  unchaining  of 
martial  instincts.  But  that  the  revolution,  having 
ploughed  its  way  through  unparalleled  storms,  waa 
preparing  to  face  other  storms,  did   but  quicken 
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the  apprehensivencss  of  his  love — did  but  quicken 
the  duly  of  giving  utterance  to  this  love.  Hence 
came  the  rapid  composition  of  the  poem,  which 
cost  less  time  in  writing  than  in  printing.  Hence, 
also,  came  the  choice  of  his  heroine.  What  he 
needed  in  his  central  character  was — a  heart  with 
a  capacity  for  the  wrath  of  Hebrew  prophets  ap- 
plied to  ancient  abuses,  and  for  evangelic  pity  ap- 
plied to  the  sufferings  of  nations.  This  heart, 
with  this  double  capacity — where  should  he  seek 
it  1  A  French  heart  it  must  be,  or  how  should  it 
follow  with  its  sympathies  a  French  movement  1 
There  lay  Southey*s  reason  for  adopting  the  Maid 
of  Orleans  as  the  depositary  of  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions on  behalf  of  France  as  fervid  as  his  own. 
In  choosing  this  heroine,  so  inadequately  known 
at  that  time,  Southey  testified  at  least  his  own 
nobility  of  feeling  ;  *  but  in  executing  his  choice, 
he  and  his  friends  overlooked  two  faults  fatal  to 
his  purpose.  One  was  this  :  sympathy  with  the 
French  revolution  meant  •sympathy  with  the  open 
ing  prospects  of  man — meant  sympathy  with  the 
Pariah  of  every  clime — with  all  that  suffered  so- 
cial wrong,  or  saddened  in  hopeless  bondage. 

,  That  was  the  movement  at  work  in  the  French 
Revolution.  But  the  movement  of  Joanne  d*Arc 
took  a  different  direction.  In  fier  day  also,  it  is 
true,  the  .human  heart  had  yearned  after  the  same 
▼ast  Enfranchisement  for  the  children  of  labor  as 
afterwards  worked  in  the  great  vision  of  the  French 
Revolution.  In  her  days  also,  and  shortly  before 
them,  the  human  hand  had  sought  by  bloody  acts 
to  realize  this  dream  of  the  heart.     And  in  her 

*  It  is  right  to  remind  the  reader  of  this,  for  a  reason 
applying  forcibly  to  the  present  moment.  Michelet  has 
taxeil  Englishmen  with  yielding  to  national  animosities 
in  the  case  of  Joan,  having  no  plea  whatever  for  that  in- 
sinuation but  the  single  one  drawn  from  Shakspeare's 
Henry  VI.  To  this  the  answer  is— first,  that  Shak- 
spearc's  share  in  that  trilogy  is  not  nicelv  ascertained. 
Secondly,  that  M.  Michelet  forgot  Tor,  whicn  is  far  worse, 
fio/  forgeiting  it,  he  dissembled)  tne  fact,  that  in  under- 
taking a  series  of  dramas  upon  the  basis  avowedly  of  na- 
tional ciironicles,  and  for  the  very  purpose  of  profiling  by 
old  traditionary  recollections  connecled  wiin  ancestral 
glories,  it  was  mere  lunacy  to  recast  the  circumstances 
at  the  bidding  of  antiquarian  research,  so  as  entirely  to 
disturb  the-^e  glories.  Besides  that,  to  Shakspeare's  age 
no  such  spirit  of  research  had  blossomed.  Writing  (or 
the  stage  a  man  would  have  risked  lapidaiion  by  uttering 
a  whisper  in  that  direction.  And,  even  if  not,  what  sense 
could  there  have  l)een  in  openly  running  counter  to  the 
very  motive  that  had  originally  prompted  that  particular 
class  of  chronicle  plays?  Thirdly,  if  one  Englishman 
had,  in  a  memorable  situation,  adopted  the  popular  view 
of  Joan's  conduct,  {popufar  as  much  iu  France  as  in  Eng- 
land ;)  on  the  other  hand,  fifty  years  before  M.  Michelet 
was  writing  this  flagrant  injustice,  another  Englishman 
(viz.  Southey)  had,  in  an  epic  poem,  reversed  this  mis- 
judgment,  atid  invested  the  shepherd  girl  with  a  glor)' 
nowhere  else  accorded  to  her,  unless  indeed  by  Schiller. 
Fourthly,  we  are  not  entitled  to  view  as  an  attack  upon 
Joanna,  what,  in  the  worst  construction,  is  hut  an  unex- 
amining  adoption  of  the  contemporary  historical  accounts. 
A  poet  or  a  aramatist  is  not  responsible  for  the  accuracy 
of  chronicles.  But  what  is  an  attack  upon  Joun.  being 
briefly  the  foulest  and  obscenest  attempt  ever  made  to 
stifle  the  grandeur  of  a  great  human  struggle,  viz.,  the 
French  burlesque  poem  of  Li  PiiceUe — what  memorable 
man  was  it  that  wrote  that?  Was  he  a  Frenchman,  or 
was  he  not?  ThatM.  Michelet  should  pretend  to  have 
forgotten  this  vilest  of  pasquinades,  is  more  shocking  to 
the  general  sense  of  justice  than  any  special  untruth  as 
to  Shakspeare  can  be  to  the  particular  nationality  of  an 
Saglishman. 


childhood,  Joanna  had  not  been  insensible  to  theae 
premature  motions  upon  a  path  too  bloody  and  too 
dark  to  be  safe.  But  this  view  of  human  misery 
had  been  utterly  absorbed  to  her  by  the  special 
misery  then  desolating  France.  The  lilies  of 
France  had  been  trampled  under  foot  by  the  con- 
quering stranger.  Within  fifty  years,  in  three 
pitched  battles  that  re.sounded  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  the  chivalry  of  France  had  been  exterminated. 
Her  oriflamme  had  been  dragged  through  the  dust. 
The  eldest  son  of  Baptism  had  been  prostrated. 
The  daughter  of  France  had  been  surrendered  on 
coercion  as  a  bride  to  her  English  conqueror. 
The  child  of  that  marriage,  so  ignominious  to  the 
land,  was  King  of  France  by  the  consent  of  Chris- 
tendom ;  thai  child's  uncle  domineered  as  regent 
of  France  ;  and  that  child's  armies  were  in  military 
possession  of  the  land.  But  were,  they  undisputed 
masters  1  No ;  and  there  precisely  lay  the  sorrow 
of  the  time.  Under  a  perfect  conquest  there  would 
have  been  repose;,  whereas  the  presence  of  the 
English  armies  did  but  furnish  a  plea,  masking 
itself  in  patriotism,  for  gatherings  everywhere  of 
lawless  marauders ;  of  soldiers  that  had  deserted 
their  banners ;  and  of  robbers  by  profession.  This 
was  the  woe  of  France  more  even  than  the  military 
dishonor.  That  dishonor  had  been  palliated  from 
the  first  by  the  genealogical  pretensions  of  the 
Einglish  royal  family  to  the  French  throne,  and 
these  pretensions  were  strengthened  in  the  persoa 
of  the  present  claimant.  But  the  military  desola- 
tion of  France,  this  it  was  that  woke  the  faith  of 
Joanna  in  her  own  heavenly  mission  of  deliver- 
ance. It  was  the  attitude  of  her  prostrate  country, 
crying  night  and  day  for  purification  from  blood, 
and  not  from  feudal  oppression,  that  swallowed  up 
the  thoughts  of  the  impassioned  girl.  But  that 
was  not  the  cry  that  uttered  itself  afterwards  in 
the  French  Revolution.  In  Joanna's  days,  the  first 
step  towards  rest  for  France  was  by  expulsion  of 
the  foreigner.  Independence  of  a  foreign  yoke, 
liberation  as  between  people  and  jpeople,  was  the 
one  ransom  to  be  paid  for  French  honor  and 
peace.  That  debt  settled,  there  might  come  a  time 
for  thinking  of  civil  liberties.  But  this  time  was 
not  within  the  prospects  of  the  poor  shepherdess. 
The  field — the  area  of  her  sympathies  never  cwn- 
cided  with  that  of  the  revolutionary  period.  It 
followed,  therefore,  that  Southey  could  not  have 
raised  Joanna  (with  her  condition  of  feeling)  by 
any  management,  into  the  interpreter  of  his  own. 
That  was  the  first  error  in  his  poem,  and  it  was 
irremediable.  The  second  was,  and  strangely 
enough  this  also  escaped  notice,  that  the  heroine 
of  Southey  is  made  to  close  her  career  precisely  at 
the  point  when  its  grandeur  commences.  She 
believed  herself  to  have  a  mission  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  France ;  and  the  great  instrument  which 
she  was  authorized  to  use  towards  this  end,  was 
the  kinir,  Charles  VII.  Him  she  was  to  crown. 
With  this  coronation  her  triumph,  in  the  plain  his- 
torical sense,  ended.  And  there  ends  Southey 't 
poem.  But  exactly  at  this  .point,  the  gfander 
stage  of  her  mission  commences,  viz.,  the  ransom 
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which  she,  a  solitary  girl,  paid  in  her  own  person 
lor  the  national  deliverance.  The  grander  half  of 
the  story  was  thus  sacrificed,  as  being  irrelevant 
to  Souihey's  political  object;  and  yet,  after  all, 
the  half  which  he  retained  did  not  at  all  symbolize 
that  object.  It  is  singular,  indeed,  to  find  a  lung 
poem,  on  an  ancient  subject,  adapting  itself  hiero- 
glyphically  to  a  modern  purpose ;  2dly,  to  find  it 
failing  of  this  purpose  ;  and  thirdly,  if  it  had  not 
failed,  so  planned  that  it  could  have  succeeded 
only  by  a  sacrifice  of  all  that  was  grandest  in  the 
theme. 

To  these  capital  oversights  Southey,  Coleridge, 
and  Lamb,  were  all  joint  parties ;  the  two  first  as 
concerned  in  the  composition,  the  last  as  a  frank 
though  friendly  reviewer  of  it  in  his  private  cor- 
respondence with  Coleridge.  It  is,  however,  sonoe 
palliation  of  these  oversights,  and  a  very  singular 
fact  in  itself,  that  neither  from  English  authorities 
Dor  from  French,  though  the  two  nations  were 
equally  brought  into  close  connection  with  the  ca- 
reer of  that  extraordinary  girl,  could  any  adequate 
view  be  obtained  of  her  character  and  acts.  The 
official  records  of  her  trial,  apart  from  which  noth- 
ing can  bo  depended  upon,  were  first  in  the  course 
of  publication  from  the  Paris  press  during  the  cur- 
rency of  last  year.  First  in  1847,  about  four 
hundred  and  sixteen  years  after  her  ashes  had  been 
dispersed  to  the  winds,  could  it  be  seen  distinctly, 
thniugh  the  clouds  of  fierce  partisanships  and  na- 
tional prejudices,  what  had  been  the  frenzy  of  the 
persecution  against  her,  and  the  utter  desolation  of 
her  position — what  had  been  the  grandeur  of  her 
conscientious  resistance. 

Anxious  that  our  readers  should  see  Lamb  from 
as  many  angles  as  possible,  we  have  obtained  from 
an  old  friend  of  his  a  memorial — slight,  but  such 
as  the 'circumstances  allowed — of  an  evening  spent 
with  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb,  in  the  winter  of 
1821-2.  The  record  is  of  the  most  unambitious 
character  ;  it  pretends  to  nothing,  as  the  reader  will 
•ee — not  so  much  as  to  a  pun,  which  it  really  re- 
quired some  singularity  of  luck  to  have  missed 
from  Charles  Lamb,  who  often  continued  to  fire 
puns,  as  minute  guns,  all  through  the  evening. 
But  the  more  unpretendintj  this  record  is,  the  more 
appropriate  it  becomes  by  that  very  fact  to  the 
memory  of  him  who,  amongst  nil  authors,  was  the 
humblest  and  least  pretending.  We  have  often 
thought  that  the  famcKis  epitaph  written  fiir  his 
grave  by  Piron,  the  cynical  author  of  La  Metro- 
maniCf  miirht  have  come  from  Lamb,  were  it  not, 
fur  one  objection ;  Lamb*s  benign  heart  would 
have  recciiled  from  a  sarcasm,  however  eflfeclive,  in- 
scribed upon  a  grave-stone  ;  or  from  a  jest,  how- 
ever playful,  that  tended  to  a  vindictive  sneer 
amongst  his  own  farewell  words.  We  once 
translated  this  Piron  epitaph  into  a  kind  of  rambling 
Drayton  couplet ;  and  the  only  point  needing  ex- 
planation is — that,  from  the  accident  of  scientific 
men.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society  being  usually 
Tery  solemn  men,  with  an  extra  chance,  therefore, 
for  being  dull  men  in  conversation,  naturally  it 
arose  that  some  wit  amongst  our  great-grandfathers 
translated  F.  R.  S.  into  a  short-hand  expression 


for  a  Fellow  Remarkably  Stupid  ;  to  which  version 
of  the  three  letters  our  English  epitaph  alludea. 
The  French  original  of  Piron  is  this  : — 

Ci  git  Piron  ;  qui  ne  fut  rien ; 
Pas  meme  acaddmicien. 

The  bitter  arrow  of  the  second  line  was  feathered 
to  hit  the  French  Acad^m^e,  who  had  declined  to 
elect  him  a  member.     Our  translation  is  this  : — 

Here  lies  Piron  ;  who  was — nothing;  or,  if  tfuU 

could  be,  was  less : 
How! — nothing?     Yes,  nothing;  not  so  much 

as  F.  R.  S. 

But  now  to  our  friend's  memorandum  : 

Ocloher  6,  1849. 

My  dear  X. — You  ask  me  for  some  memorial, 
however  trivial,  of  any  dinner  parly,  supper  party, 
water-party — no  matter  what — that  I  can  circum- 
stantially recall  to  recollection,  by  any  features 
whatever,  puns  or  repartees,  wisdom  or  wit,  con- 
necting it  with  Charles  Lamb.  I  grieve  to  say  that 
ifty  meetings  of  any  sort  with  Lamb  were  few, 
though  spread  through  a  score  of  years.  That 
sounds  odd  for  one  that  loved  Lamb  so  entirely,  and 
so  much  venerated  his  character.  But  the  reason 
was,  that  I  so  seldom  visited  London,  and  Lamb  so 
seldom  quitted  it.  Spmewhere  about^  1810  and 
1812  I  must  have  met  Lan>b  repeatedly  at  the  Cou' 
rier  Office  in  the  Strand  :  that  is,  at  Coleridge's,  to 
whom,  as  an  intimate  friend,  Mr.  Stuart  (a  proprie- 
tor of  the  paper)  gave  up  for  a  time  the  use  of  some 
rooms  in  the  ofiice.  Thither,  in  the  London  season, 
(May  especially  and  June,)  resorted  liamb,  God- 
win, Sir  H.  Davy,  and,  once  or  twice,  Wordsworth, 
who  visited  Sir  George  Beaumont's  Ijeicestershire 
residence  of  Coleorton  early  in  the  spring,  and  then 
travelled  up  to  Grosvenor  Square  with  Sir  George 
and  Lady  Beaumont ;  **  spectatum  veniens,  vcniens 
spectetur  ut  ipse." 

But  in  these  miscellaneous  gatherings.  Lamb 
said  httle,  except  when  an  opening  arose  for  a 
pun.  And  how  efl^ectual  that  sort  of  small  shot 
was  from  /«m,  I  need  not  say  to  anybody  who  re- 
members his  infirmity  of  stammering,  and  his 
dexterous  management  of  it  for  purposes  of  light 
and  shade.  He  was  often  able  to  train  the  roll 
of  stammers  into  settling  upon  the  words  imme- 
diately preceding  the  effective  one ;  by  w  hich 
means  the  key-note  of  the*  jest  or  sarcasm,  bene- 
fiting by  the  sudden  liberation  of  his  embargoed 
voice,  was  delivered  with  the  force  of  a  pistol- 
shot.  That  stammer  was  worth  an  annuity  to 
him  as  an  ally  of  his  wit.  Firing  under  cover  of 
that  advantage  he  did  triple  execution  ;  for,  in  the 
first  place,  the  distressing  sympathy  of  the  hearers 
with  his  distress  of  utterance  won  for  him  una- 
voidably  the  silence  of  deep  attention  ;  and  then, 
whilst  he  had  us  all  hoaxed  into  this  attitude  of 
OHite  suspense  by  an  appearance  of  distress  that 
he  perhaps  did  not  really  feel,  down  came  a 
plunging  shot  into  the  very  thick  of  us  with  ten 
times  the  effect  it  would  else  have  had.  If  his 
stammering  however  often  did  him  true  **  yeo- 
niaii^s  service,*^  sometimes  it  led  him  into  scrapes 
Coleridge  told  me  of  a  ludicrous  embarrassment 
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which  it  caused  him  at  Hastings.  Lamb  had 
been  medically  advised  to  a  course  of  sea-bathing ; 
and  accordingly  at  the  door  of  his  bathing  machine, 
whilst  he  stood  shivering  with  cold,  two  stout  fel- 
lows laid  hold  of  him,  one  at  each  shoulder,  like 
heraldic  supporters;  they  waited  for  the  word  of 
command  from  their  principal,  who  began  the  fol- 
lowing oration  to  them  :  **  Hear  me,  men  !  Take 
notice  of  this-*— I  am  to  be  dipped."  What  more 
he  would  have  said  is  unknown  to  land  or  sea  or 
bathing  machines;  for  having  reached  the  word 
dipped,  he  commenced  such  a  rolling  fire  of  Di — 
di — di — di,  that  when  at  length  he  descended  d 
plomb  upon  the  full  word  dipped^  the  two  men, 
rather  tired  of  the  long  suspense,  became  satisfied 
thai  they  had  reached  what  lawyers  call  the  **  op- 
erative" clause  of  the  sentence  ;  and  both  exclaim- 
ing at  once,  **  Oh  yes,  sir,  we  're  quite  aware  of 
that^'' — down  they  plunged  Him  into  the  sea.  On 
emerging.  Lamb  sobbed  so  much  from  the  cold, 
that  he  found  no  voice  suitable  to  his  indignation ; 
from  necessity  he  seemed  tranquil ;  and  again  ad- 
dressing the  men,  who  stood  respectfully  listening, 
he  began  thus  : — **  Men  !  is  it  possible  to  oblain 
your  attention  V* — **  Oh  surely,  sir,  by  all  means." 
— *'  Then  listen  :  once  more  I  tell  you,  I  am  to  be 
di — di — dk — " — and  then,  with  a  burst  of  indigna- 
tion, **  dipped,!  tell  you" **  Oh  decidedly,  sir," 

rejoined  the  men,  "  decidedly" — and  down  the 
stammerer  went  for  the  second  time.  Petrified 
with  cold  and  wrath,  once  more  Lamb  made  a  fee- 
ble attempt  at  explanation — **  Grant  me  pa — pa — 
patience  ;  is  it  mum — um — murder  you  me — me 
— meant  Again  and  a — ga — ga — gain,  I  tell  you, 
I  *m  to  be  di — di — di — dipped,"  now  speaking  fu- 
riously, with  the  voice  of  an  injured  man.  **  Oh 
yes,  sir,  the  men  replied,  "  we  know  that — we 
fully  understood  it" — and  for  the  third  time  down 
went  Lamb  into  the  sea.  **  Oh  limbs  of  Satan !" 
he  said,  on  coming  up  for  the  third  time,  *'  it^s 
now  too  late ;  I  tell  you  that  I  am — no,  that  I 
was — to  be  di — di — di — dipped  only  once.^^ 

Since  the  rencontres  with  Lamb  at  Coleridge^s 
I  had  met  him  once  or  twice  at  literary  dinner 
parties.  One  of  these  occurred  at  the  house  of 
Messrs.  Taylor  and  Hessey,  the  publishers.  I 
myself  was  suffering  too  much  from  illness  at  the 
time  to  take  any  pleasure  in  what  passed,  or  to 
notice  it  with  any  vigilance  of  attention.  Lamb, 
I  remember,  as  usual,  was  full  of  gayety  ;  and  as 
usual  he  rose  too  rapidly  to  the  zenith  of  his  gayety; 
for  he  shot  upwards  like  a  rocket,  and,  as  usual, 
|ieople  said  he  was  **  tipsy."  To  me  Lamb 
never  seemed  intoxicated,  but  at  most  aerily  eleva- 
ted. He  never  talked  nonsense,  jvhich  is  a  great 
point  gained  ;  nor  polemically,  which  is  a  greater ; 
fur  it  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  find  a  drunken  man 
bent  upon  converting  oneself;  nor  sentimental- 
ly, which  is  greatest  of  all.  You  can  stand  a 
man's  fraternizing  with  you  ;  or  if  he  swears  an 
eternal  friendship — only  once  in  an  hour,  you  do 
not  think  of  calling  the  police  ;  but  once  in  every 
three  minutes  is  too  much.  Lamb  did  none  of 
these  things ;  he  was  always  rational,  quiet,  and 


gentlemanly  in  his  habits.  Nothing  memorable,^! 
am  sure,  passed  upon  this  occasion,  which  was  in 
November  of  1821 ;  and  yet  the  dinner  was  mem- 
orable by  means  of  one  fact  not  discovered  until 
many  years  later.  Amongst  the  company,  all  lit- 
erary men,  sate  a  murderer,  and  a  murderer  o(  a 
freezing  class;  cool,  calculating,  wholesale  in  his 
operations,  and  moving  all  along  under  the  advan- 
tages of  unsuspecting  d<imestic  confidence  and  do- 
mestic opportunities.  This  was  Mr.  Wainwright, 
who  was  subsequently  brought  U)  trial,  but  not  for 
any  of  his  murders,  and  transported  for  life.  The 
story  has  been  told  both  by  Sergeant  Talfourd,  in 
the  second  volume  of  these  **  Final  Memoirs,"  and 
previously  by  Sir  Edward  B.  Lytton.  Both  have 
been  much  blamed  for  the  use  made  of  this  extraor- 
dinary case ;  but  we  know  not  why.  In  itself 
it  is  a  most  remarkable  case  for  more  reasons  than 
one.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  appalling  revela- 
tion which  it  makes  of  power  spread  through  the 
hands  of  people  not  liable  to  suspicion,  for  pur- 
poses the  most  dreadful.  It  is  remarkable  also  by 
the  contrast  which  existed  in  this  case  between 
the  murderer's  appearance  and  the  terrific  purposes 
with  which  he  was  always  dallying.  He  was  a 
contributor  to  a  journal  in  which  I  also  had  writ- 
ten several  papers.  This  formed  a  shadowy  link 
between  us ;  and,  ill  as  I  was,  I  looked  more  at- 
tentively at  him  than  at  anybody  else.  Yet  there 
were  several  men  of  wit  and  genius  present, 
amongst  whom  Lamb  (as  I  have  said)  and  Thomas 
Hood,  Hamilton  Reynolds,  and  Allan  Cunning- 
ham. But  them  I  already  knew,  whereas  Mr. 
W.  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time  and  the  last. 
What  interested  me  about  him  was  this — the  pa- 
pers which  had  been  pointed  out  to  me  as  his 
(signed  Janus  Weathercock j  Vinkbooms^  &c.)  were 
written  in  a  spirit  of  coxcombry  that  did  not  so 
much  disgust  as  amuse.  The  writer  could  not 
conceal  the  ostentatious  pleasure  which  he  took 
in  the  luxurious  fittings-up  of  his  rooms,  in  the 
fancied  splendor  of  his  bijouterie,  &c.  Yet  it  was 
easy  for  a  man  of  any  experience  to  read  two  facta 
in  all  this  idle  etalage — one  being,  that  his  finery 
was  but  of  a  second-rate  order ;  the  other,  that  he 
was  a  parvenu,  not  at  home  even  amongst  his 
second-rate  splendor.     So  far  there  was  nothing 

to    distinguish    Mr.   W 's   papers   from    the 

papers  of  other  trifiers.  But  in  this  point  there 
was,  viz.,  that  in  his  judgments  upon  the  great 
Italian  masters  of  painting.  Da  Vinci,  Titian,  &c., 
there  seemed  a  tone  of  sincerity  and  of  native  sen- 
sibility, as  in  one  who  spoke  from  himself,  and 
was  not  merely  a  copier  iVom  books.  This  it  was 
that  interested  me  ;  as  also  his  reviews  of  the 
chief  Italian  engravers — Morghen,  Volpato,  &c.; 
not  for  the  manner,  which  overflowed  with  levities 
and  impertinence,  but  for  the  substance  of  hia 
judgments  in  those  cases  where  I  happened  to  have 
had  an  opportunity  of  judging  for  myself.  Here- 
arose  also  a  claim  upon  Lamb's  attention  ;  for 
Lamb  and  his  sister  had  a  deep  feeling  for  what 
was  excellent  in  painting.  Accordingly  Lamb 
paid  him  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  continued* 
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tQ  speak  of  him  for  years  with  an  interest  that 
deemed  disproportioned  to  his  pretensions.  This 
might  be  owinp  in  part  to  an  indirect  compliment 

paid  to  Miss  I^mb  in  one  of  W 's  papers : 

else  his  appearance  would  rather  have  repelled 
Lamb  ;  it  was  commonplace,  and  better  suited  to 
express  the  dandyism  which  overspread  the  sur- 
face of  his  manner  than  the  unaffected  sensibility 
which  apparently  lay  in  his  nature.  Dandy  or 
not,  however,  this  man,  on  account  of  the  schism 
in  his  papers,  so  much  amiable  puppyism  on  one 
tide,  so  much  deep  feeling  on  the  other,  (feeling, 
applied  to  some  of  the  grandest  objects  that  earth 
has  to  show,)  did  really  move  a  trifle  of  interest  in 
mc.  on  a  day  when  I  hated  the  face  of  man  and 
woman.  Yet  again,  if  I  had  known  this  man  for 
the  murderer  that  even  then  he  was,  what  sudden 
loss  of  interest — what  sudden  growth  of  another 
interest,  would  have  changed  the  face  of  that 
party !  Trivial  creature,  that  didst  carry  thy 
dreadful  eye  kindling  with  perpetual  treasons ! 
Dreadful  creature,  that  didst  carry  tliy  trivial  eye, 
mantling  with  eternal  levity,  over  the  sleeping 
surfaces  of  confiding  household  life — oh,  what  a 
revolution  for  man^  wouldst  thou  have  accomplished 
had  thy  deep  wickedness  prospered  I  What  was 
that  wickedness  ?     In  a  few  words  I  will  say. 

At  this  time  (October,  1848)  the  whole  British 
island  is  appalled  by  a  new  chapter  in  the  history 
of  poisoning.  Locusta  in  ancient  Rome,  Madame 
Brinvilliers  in  Paris,  were  people  of  original  ge- 
nius ;  not  in  any  new  artifice  of  toxicology,  not  in 
the  mere  management  of  poisons,  was  the  audacity 
of  their  genius  displayed.  No ;  but  in  profiting 
by  domestic  openings  for  murder,  unsuspected 
through  their  very  atrocity.  Such  an  opening 
was  made  some  years  ago  by  those  who  saw  the 
possibility  of  founding  purses  for  parents  upon  the 
murder  of  their  children.  This  was  done  upon  a 
larger  scale  than  had  been  suspected,  and  upon  a 
plausible  pretence.  To  bury  a  corpse  is  costly  ; 
bpt  of  a  hundred  children  only  a  few,  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  mortality,  will  die  within  a  given 
time.  Five  shillings  apiece  will  produce  £25 
annually,  and  that  will  bury  a  considerable  num- 
ber. On  this  principle  arose  Infant  Burial  Socie- 
ties. For  a  few  shillings  annually,  a  parent 
could  secure  a  funeral  for  every  child.  If  the 
child  died,  a  few  guineas  fell  due  to  the  parent, 
and  the  funeral  was  accomplished  without  cost  of 
fits.  But  on  this  arose  the  suggestion — Why  not 
execute  an  insurance  of  this  nature  twenty  times 
over  ?  One  single  insurance  pays  for  the  funeral 
-^tlie  other  nineteen  are  so  much  clear  gain,  a 
Iwro  ponatur,  for  the  parents.  Yes  ;  but  on  the 
supposition  that  the  child  died !  twenty  are  no 
better  than  one,  unless  they  are  gathered  into  the 
garner.  Now,  if  the  child  died  naturally,  all  was 
right ;  but  how,  if  the  child  did  not  die  ?  Why, 
clearly  this : — the  child  that  can  die,  and  won't 
die,  may  be  made  to  die.  There  are  many  ways 
of  doing  that ;  and  it  is  shocking  to  know,  that 
Bteording  to  recent  discoveries,  poison  is  compara- 
tifiefy   a  very  merciful   mode  of  mnrder.     Six 


years  ago  a  dreadful  communication  was  made  to 
the  public  by  a  medical  man,  viz.,  that  three 
thousand  children  were  annually  burned  to  death 
under  circumstances  showing  too  clearly  that  they 
had  been  lefl  by  their  mothers  with  the  nieans  and 
the  temptations  to  set  themselves  on  fire  in  her  ab- 
sence. But  more  shocking,  because  more  linger- 
ing, are  the  deaths  by  artificial  appliances  of  wet, 
cold,  hunger,  bad  diet,  and  disturbed  sleep,  to  the 
frail  constitutions  of  children.  By  that  machinery 
it  is,  and  not  by  poison,  that  the  majority  qualify 
themselves  for  claiming  the  funeral  allowances. 
Here,  however,  there  occur  to  any  man,  on  reflec- 
tion, two  eventual  restraints  on  the  extension  of 
this  domestic  curse  : — 1st,  as  there  is  no  pretext 
for  wanting  more  than  one  funeral  on  account  of 
one  child,  any  insurances  beyond  one  are  in  them- 
selves a  ground  of  suspicion.  Now,  if  any  plan 
were  devised  for  securing  the  publication  of  such 
insurances,  the  suspicions  would  travel  as  fast  as 
the  grounds  for  them.  2dly,  it  occurs,  that  event- 
ually the  evil  checks  itself,  since  a  society  estab- 
lished on  the  ordinary  rates  of  mortality  would  be 
ruined  when  a  murderous  stimulation  was  applied 
to  that  rate  too  extensively.  Still  it  is  certain  that, 
for  a  season,  this  atrocity  has  prospered  in  manu- 
facturing districts  for  some  years,  and  more  recent- 
ly, as  judicial  investigations  have  shown,  in  one 

agricultural  district  of  Essex.    Now,  Mr.  W 's 

scheme  of  murder  was,  in  its  outline,  the  very 
same,  but  not  applied  to  the  narrow  purpose  of 
obtaining  burials  from  a  public  fund.  He  per- 
suaded, for  instance,  two  beautiful  young  ladies, 
visitors  in  his  family,  to  insure  their  lives  for  a 
short  period  of  two  years.  This  insurance  was 
repeated  in  several  dififerent  offices,  until  a  sum  of 
jC  18,000  bad  been  secured  in  the  event  of  their 

deaths  within  the  two  years.    Mr.  W took  care 

that  they  should  die,  and  very  suddenly,  within 
that  period ;  and  then,  having  previously  secured 
from  his  victims  an  assignment  to  himself  of  this 
claim,  he  endeavored  t6  make  this  assignment 
available.  But  the  offices,  which  had  vainly  en- 
deavored to  extract  from  the  young  ladies  any 
satisfactory  account  of  the  reasons  for  this  limited 
insurance,  had  their  suspicions  at  last  strongly 
roused.  One  office  had  recently  experienced  a 
case  of  the  same  nature,  in  which  also  the  young 
lady  had  been  poisoned  by  the  man  in  whose  be- 
half she  had  effected  the  insurance  ;  all  the  offices 
declined  to  pay ;  actions  at  law  arose  ;  in  the 
course  of  the  investigation   which   followed,  Mr. 

W 's  character  was  fully  exposed.     Finally, 

in  the  midst  of  the  embarrassments  which  ensued, 
he  committed  forgery,  and  was  transported. 

From  this  Mr.  W ,  some  few  days  after- 
wards, I  received  an  invitation  to  a  dinner  party, 
expressed  in  terms  that  were  obligingly  earnest. 
He  mentioned  the  names  of  his  principal  guests, 
and  amongst  them  rested  most  upon  those  of 
Lamb  and  Sir  David  >\ilkie.  From  an  accident 
I  was  unable  to  attend,  and  greatly  regretted  it. 
Sir  David  one  might  rarely  happen  to  see  except 
at  a  oiowded  party.     But  as  regarded  Lamb,  I 
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was  8uce  to  see  him  or  to  hear  of  him  again  in 
some  way  or  other  within  a  short  time.  This 
opportunity,  in  fact,  offered  itself  within  a  month 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Lannbs  themselves. 
They  had  heard  of  my  being  in  solitary  lodgings, 
and  insisted  on  my  coming  to  dine  with  them, 
which  more  than  once  1  did  in  the  winter  of 
1821-2. 

The  mere  reception  By  the  Lambs  was  so  full 
of  goodness  and  hospitable  feeling,  that  it  kindled 
animation  in  the  most  cheerless  or  torpid  of  inva- 
lids. I  cannot  imagine  that  any  memorabilia  oc- 
curred during  the  visit ;  but  I  will  use  the  time 
that  would  else  be  lost  upon  the  settling  of  that 
point,  in  putting  down  any  triviality  that  occurs 
to  my  recollection.  Both  Lamb  and  myself  had 
a  furious  love  for  nonsense  ;  headlong  nonsense. 
Excepting  Professor  Wilson,  I  have  known  no- 
body who  had  the  same  passion  to  the  same  ex- 
tent. And  things  of  that  nature  better  illustrate 
the  realities  of  Lamb*8  social  life  than  the  gravi- 
ties which  weighing  so  sadly  on  his  solitary  hours 
he  sought  to  banish  from  his  moments  of  relaxa- 
tion. 

There  were  no  strangers ;  Charles  Lamb,  his 
sister,  and  myself  made  up  the  party.  Even  this 
was  done  in  kindness.  They  knew  that  I  should 
have  been  oppressed  by  an  effort  such  as  must  be 
made  in  the  society  of  strangers ;  and  they  placed 
me  by  their  own  fireside,  where  I  could  say  as 
little  or  as  much  as  I  pleased. 

We  dined  about  five  o'clock,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  hospitalities  inevitable  to  the  Lambs,  that  any 
game  which  they  might  receive  from  rural  friends 
in  the  course  of  the  week,  was  reserved  for  the 
day  of  a  friend's  dining  with  them. 

In  regard  to  wine.  Lamb  and  myself  had  the 
same  habit — perhaps  it  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a 
principle — viz.,  to  take  a  great  deal  during  dinner 
— none  after  it.  Consequently,  as  Miss  Lamb 
(who  drank  only  water)  retired  almost  with  the 
dinner  itself,  nothing  remained  for  men  of  our  prin- 
ciples, the  rigor  of  which  we  had  illustrated  by 
taking  rather  too  much  of  old  port  before  the  cloth 
was  drawn,  except  talking ;  amoebaean  colloquy, 
or,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  a  dialogue  of  •*  brisk 
reciprocation."  But  this  was  impossible;  over 
Lamb,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  there  passed  regu- 
larly, afler  taking  wine,  a  brief  eclipse  of  sleep.  It 
descended  upon  him  as  softly  as  a  shadow.  In  a 
gross  person,  laden  with  superfluous  flesh,  and 
sleeping  heavily,  this  would  have  been  disagreea- 
ble ;  but  in  Lamb,  thin  even  to  meagreness,  spare 
and  wiry  as  an  Arab  of  the  desert,  or  as  Thomas 
Aquinas,  wasted  by  scholastic  vigils,  the  affection 
of  sleep  seemed  rather  a  network  of  aerial  gossa- 
mer than  of  earthly  cobweb — more  like  a  golden 
haze  falling  upon  him  gently  from  the  heavens  than 
a  cloud  exhaling  upwards  from  the  flesh.  Motion- 
less in  his  chair  as  a  bust,  breathing  so  gently  as 
scarcely  to  seem  certainly  alive,  he  presented  the 
ima^e  of  repose  midway  between  life  and  death, 
like  the  repose  of  sculpture  ;  and  to  one  who  knew 
bis  history  a  repose  afiectingly  contrasting  with  the 


calamities  and  internal  storms  of  his  life.  I  have 
heard  more  persons  than  I  can  now  distinctly  re- 
call, observe  of  Lamb  when  sleeping,  that  his 
countenance  in  that  state  assumed  an  expressiop 
almost  seraphic,  from  its  intellectual  beauty  of  Out- 
line, its  childlike  simplicity,  and  its  benignity.  It 
could  not  be  called  a  transfiguration  that  sleep  had 
worked  in  his  face ;  for  the  features  wore  essen- 
tially the  same  expression  when  waking  ;  but  sleep 
spiritualized,  that  expression,  exalted  it,  and  also 
harmonized  it.  Much  of  the  change  lay  hi  that 
last  process.  The  eyes  it  was  that  disturbed  the 
unity  of  effect  in  Lamb's  waking  face.  They  gave 
a  restlessness  to  the  character  of  his  intellect,  shifN 
ing,  like  northern  lights,  through  every  mode  of 
combination  with  fantastic  playfulness,  and  some- 
times by  fiery  gleams  obliterating  for  the  moment 
that  pure  light  of  benignity  which  was  the  pre- 
dominant reading  on  his  features.  Some  people 
have  supposed  that  Lamb  had  Jewish  blood  in  his 
veins,  which  seemed  to  account  for  his  gleaming 
eyes.  It  might  be  so  ;  but  this  notion  found  little 
countenance  -in  Lamb's  own  way  of  treating  the 
gloomy  mediaeval  traditions  propagated  throughout 
Europe  about  the  Jews,  and  their  secret  enmity  to 
Christian  races.  Lamb,  indeed,  might  not  be  more 
serious  than  Shakspeare  is  supposed  to  have  been 
in  his  Shylock  ;  yet  he  spoke  at  times  as  from  a 
station'  of  wilful  bigotry,  and  seemed  (whether 
laughingly  or  not)  to  sympathize  with  the  barba- 
rous Christian  superstitions  upon  the  pretended 
bloody  practices  of  the  Jews,  and  of  the  early  Jew- 
ish physicians.  Being  himself  a  Lincoln  man,  he 
treated  Sir  Hugh*  of  Lincoln,  the  young  child  that 
suffered  death  by  secret  assassination  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  rather  than  suppress  his  daily  anthems  to 
the  Virgin,  as  a  true  historical  personage  on  the 
rolls  of  martyrdom ;  careless  that  this  fable,  like 
that  of  the  apprentice  murdered  out  of  jealousy  by 
his  master,  the  architect,  had  destroyed  its  own 
authority  by  ubiquitous  diffusion.  All  over  Eu- 
rope the  same  legend  of  the  murdered  apprentice 
and  the  martyred  child  reappears  under  dififerent 
names — so  that  in  effect  the  verification  of  the  tale 
is  none  at  all,  because  it  is  unanimous  ;  is  too  nar- 
row, because  it  is  too  impossibly  broad.  Lamb, 
however,  though  it  was  often  hard  to  say  whether 
he  were  not  secretly  laughing,  swore  to  the  truth 
of  all  these  old  fables,  and  treated  the  liberalitice 
of  the  present  generation  on  such  points  as  mere 
fantastic  and  eflfeminate  afl^ectations,  which,  no 
doubt,  they  oflen  are  as  regards  the  sincerity  of 
those  who  profess  them.  The  bigotry,  which  it 
pleased  his  fancy  to  assume,  he  used  like  a  sword 
against  the  Jew,  as  the  ofi^cial  weapon  of  the 
Christian,  upon  the  same  principle  that  a  Capulet 
would  have  drawn  upon  a  Montague,  without  con- 
ceiving it  any  duty  of  his  to  rip  up  the  grounde 
of  so  ancient  a  quarrel ;  it  was  a  feud  handed 
down  to  him  by  his  ancestors,  and  it  was  their 
business  to  see  that  originally'  it  had  been   «» 

*  The  story  which  famishes  a  basis  to  the  fine  ballad 
in  Percy's  Reliqoes,  and  to  the  Cantetbery  Tala  of  Cha»- 
oer's  Lady  Abbess. 
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honest  feud.  I  cannot  yet  believe  that  Lamb,  if 
seriously  aware  of  any  family  interconnection  with 
Jewish  blood,  would,  even  in  jest,  have  held  that 
one-sided  language.  More  probable  it  is,  that  the 
fiery  eye  recorded  not  any  alliance  with  Jewish 
blood,  but  that  disastrous  alliance  with  insanity 
which  tainted  his  own  life,  and  laid  desolate  his 
sister's. 

On  awakening  from  his  brief  slumber.  Lamb 
sat  for  some  time  in  profound  silence,  and  then, 
with  the  most  startling  rapidity,  sang  out — **  Did- 
dle, diddle,  dumpkins  ;^'  not  looking  at  me,  but  as 
if  soliloquizing.  For  five  minutes  he  relapsed  into 
the  same  deep  silence ;  from  which  again  he  start- 
ed up  into  the  same  abrupt  utterance  of — "  Did- 
dle, diddle,  dumpkins."  I  could  not  help  laughing 
aloud  at  the  extreme  energy  of  this  sudden  commu- 
nication, contrasted  with  the  deep  silence  that  went 
before  and  followed.  Lamb  smilingly  begged  to 
know  what  I  was  laughing  at,  and  with  a  look  of 
as  much  surprise  as  if  it  were  I  that  had  done 
something  unaccountable,  and  not  himself.  I  told 
him  (as  was  the  truth)  that  there  had  suddenly 
occurred  to  me  the  possibility  of  my  being  in  some 
future  period  or  other  called  on  to  give  an  account 
of  this  very  evening  before  some  literary  commit- 
tee. The  committee  might  say  to  me — (sup- 
posing the  case  that  I  outlived  him) — **  You 
dined  with  Mr.  Lamb  in  January,  1822 ;  now,  can 
you  remember  any  remark  or  memorable  observa- 
tion which  that  celebrated  man  made  before  or 
aAer  dinner?" 

I  as  respondent.  **  Oh  yes,  I  can." 

Com.    **  What  was  it?" 

Resp.   '*  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins." 

Com,  **  And  was  this  his  only  observation? 
Did  Mr.  Lamb  not  strengthen  this  remark  by  some 
other  of  the  same  nature?" 

Resp,   **Yes,  he  did." 

Com.    "And  what  was  it?" 

Eesp.   *'  Diddle,  diddle,  dumpkins." 

Com.  **  What  is  your  secret  opinion  of  Dump- 
kins? Do  you  conceive  Dumpkins  to  have  been 
a  thing  or  a  person?" 

Resp.  **  I  conceive  Dumpkins  to  have  been  a 
person,  having  the  rights  of  a  person." 

Com.  *'  Capable,  for  instance,  of  suing  and  be- 
ing sued  ?" 

Resp.  **  Yes,  capable  of  both  ;  though  I  have 
reason  to  think  there  would  have  been  very  little 
use  in  suing  Dumpkins?" 

Com.  **  How  so?  Are  the  committee  to  un- 
derstand that  you,  the  respondent,  in  your  own 
ease  have  found  it  a  vain  speculation,  countenanced 
only  by  visionary  lawyers,  to  sue  Dumpkins?" 

Resp.  **  No  ;  I  never  lost  a  shilling  by  Dump- 
kins, the  reason  for  which  may  be  that  Dumpkins 
Dever  owed  me  a  shilling ;  but  from  his  pnmo- 
mtn  of  *  diddle'  I  apprehend  that  he  was  too  well 
acquainted  with  joint-stock  companies!" 

Com.  "  And  your  opinion  is,  that  he  may  have 
Middled  Mr.  Lamb?" 

Resp.    **  I  conceive  it  to  be  not  unlikely." 

Cbm.    **  And,  perhaps,  from  Mr.  Lanib*s  pi- 


thetic  reiteration  of  his  name, '  Diddle,  diddle,'  you 
would  bo  disposed  to  infer  that  Dumpkins  had 
practised  his  diddling  talents  upon  Mr.  L.  mor« 
than  once?" 

Resp.    **  I  think  it  probable." 

Lamb  laughed,  and  brightened  up  ;  tea  was 
announced  ;  Miss  Lamb  returned.  The  cloud  had 
passed  away  from  Lamb's  spirits,  and  again  h« 
realized  the  pleasure  of  evening,  which,  in  his  ap- 
prehension, was  so  essential  to  the  pleasure  of  lit* 
erature. 

On  the  table  lay  a  copy  of  Wordsworth,  in  two 
volumes  ;  it  was  the  edition  of  Longman,  printed 
about  the  time  of  Waterloo.  Wordsworth  was 
held  in  little  consideration,  I  believe,  amongst  the 
house  of  Longman  ;  at  any  rate,  their  editions  of 
his  works  were  got  up  in  the  most  slovenly  man- 
ner. In  particular,  the  table  of  contents  was 
drawn  up  like  a  short-hand  bill  of  parcels.  By 
accident  the  book  lay  open  at  a  part  of  this  table, 
where  the  sonnet  beginning — 

Alas  !  what  boots  the  long  laborious  quest — 

had  been  entered  with  mercantile  speed,  as — 

Alas  !  what  boots, 

'*  Yes,"  said  Lamb,  reading  this  entry  in  a 
dolorous  tone  of  voice,  **  he  may  well  say  that.  1 
paid  Hoby  three  guineas  for  a  pair  that  tore  liks 
blotting  paper,  when  I  was  leaping  a  ditch  to  e»* 
cape  a  farmer  that  pursued  me  with  a  pitch- fork 
for  trespassing.  But  why  should  W.  wear  boots 
in  Westmoreland  ?  Fray,  advise  him  to  patronize 
shoes." 

The  mercurialities  of  Lamb  were  infinite  ;  ind 
always  uttered  in  a  spirit  of  absolute  recklessness 
for  the  quality  or  the  prosperity  of  the  sally.  It 
seemed  to  liberate  his  spirits  from  some  burthen 
of  blackest  melancholy  which  oppressed  it,  when 
he  had  thrown  off  a  jest :  he  would  not  stop  one 
instant  to  improve  it ;  nor  did  he  care  the  valu« 
of  a  straw  whether  it  were  good  enough  to  be  re- 
membered, or  so  mediocre  as  to  extort  high  moral 
indignation  from  a  collector  who  refused  to  td^ 
ceive  into  his  collection  of  jests  and  puns  any  thai 
were  not  felicitously  good  or  revoltingly  bad. 

Afler  tea,  Lamb  read  to  me  a  number  of  beauti- 
ful compositions  which  he  had  himself  taken  tha 
trouble  to  copy  out  into  a  blank  paper  folio  from 
unsuccessful  authors.  Neglected  people  in  every 
class  won  the  sympathy  of  Lamb.  One  of  ths 
poems,  I  remember,  was  a  very  beautiful  sonnet 
from  a  volume  recently  published  by  Lord  Thur- 
low — which,  and  Lamb's  just  remarks  upon  it, 
I  could  almost  repeat  verbatim  at  this  moment^ 
nearly  twenty-seven  years  later,  if  your  liniiu 
would  allow  me.  But  these,  you  tell  me,  alkiw 
of  no  such  thing ;  at  the  utmost  they  allow  only 
twelve  lines  more.  Now  all  the  world  knows 
that  the  sonnet  itself  would  require  fourteen  lines  ; 
but  take  fourteen  from  twelve,  and  there  remaini 
very  little,  I  fear ;  besides  which,  I  am  afraid  two 
of  my  twelve  are  already  exhausted.  This  force* 
me  to  interrupt  my  account  of  Lamb's  reading  bj 
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reporting  the  very  accident  that  did  interrupt  it  in 
feet ;  since  that  no  leas  characteristically  ex- 
pressed Lamb's  peculiar  spirit  of  kindaess,  (always 
quickening  itself  towards  the  ill-used  or  the  down- 
trodden,) than  it  had  previously  expressed  itself  in 
his  choice  of  obscure  readings.  Two  ladies  Came 
in,  one  of  whom  at  least  had  sunk  in  the  scale  of 
worldly  consideration.  They  were  ladies  who 
would  not  have  found  much  recreation  in  literary 
discussions ;  elderly,  and  habitually  depressed. 
0(1  /Iieir  account,  Lamb  proposed  whist — and  in 
that  kind  effort  to  amuse  tfiemj  which  naturally 
drew  forth  some  momentary  gayeties  from  himself, 
but  not  of  a  kind  to  impress  Uiemselves  on  the  rec- 
ollection, the  evening  terminated. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  foi  a  special 
examination  of  Lamb's  writings,  some  of  which 
were  failures,  and  some  were  so  memorably  beau- 
tiful as  to  be  uniques  in  their  class.  The  charac- 
ter of  Lamb  it  is,  and  the  life-struggle  of  Lamb, 
that  must  fix  the  attention  of  many,  even  amongst 
those  wanting  in  sensibility  to  his  intellectual 
merits.  This  character  and  this  struggle,  as  we 
have  already  observed,  impress  many  traces  of 
themselves  upon  Lamb's  writings.  Even  in  that 
view,  therefore,  they  have  a  ministerial  value ; 
but  separately,  for  themselves,  they  have  an  inde- 
pendent value  of  the  highest  order.  Upon  this 
point  we  gladly  adopt  the  eloquent  words  of  Ser- 
geant I'alfourd  : — 

The  sv.eetness  of  Lamb*s  character,  breathed 
through  his  writings,  was  felt  even  by  strangers ; 
but  its  heroic  aspect  was  unguessed  even  by  many 
of  his  friends.  Let  them  now  consider  it,  and  ask 
if  the  annals  of  self-sacrifice  can  show  anything  in 
human  action  and  endurance  more  lovely  than  its 
self-devotion  exhibits?  It  was  not  merely  that  he 
saw,  through  the  ensanguined  cloud  of  misfortune 
which  had  fallen  upon  his  family,  the  unstained  ex- 
cellence of  his  sister,  whose  madness  had  caused  it ; 
that  he  was  ready  to  take  her  to  his  own  home 
with  reverential  affection,  and  cherish  her  through 
life  ;  and  he  gave  up,  for  her  sake,  all  meaner  and 
more  selfish  love,  and  all  the  hopes  which  youth 
blends  with  the  passion  which  disturbs  and  ennobles 
it;  not  even  that  he  did  all  this  cheerfully,  and 
without  pluming  himself  upon  his  brotherly  noble- 
ness as  a  virtue,  or  seeking  to  repay  himself  (as 
some  uneasy  martyrs  do)  by  small  instalments  of 
long  repining  ; — but  that  he  carried  the  spirit  of  the 
hour  in  which  he  first  knew  and  took  his  course  to 
his  last.  So  far  from  thinking  that  his  sacrifice  of 
youth  and  love  to  his  sister  gave  him  a  license  to 
follow  his  own  caprice  at  the  expense  of  her  feel- 
ings, even  in  the  lightest  matters,  he  always  wrote 
and  spoke  of  her  as  his  wiser  self,  his  generous 
benefactress,  of  whoso  protecting  care  he  was 
scarcely  worthy. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  which  the  Ser- 
geant does  not  overlook,  that  Lamb's  efTorta  for 
the  becoming  support  of  his  sister  lasted  through 
a  period  of  forty  years.  Twelve  years  before  his 
death,  the  munificence  of  the  India  House,  by 
granting  him  a  liberal  retiring  allowance,  had 
placed  his  own  support  under  shelter  from  acci- 
dents of  any  kind.    But  this  died  with  himself ;  and 


he  could  not  venture  to  suppose,  that  in  the  event 
of  h'm  own  death,  the  India  House  would  grant  to 
hie  aister  the  same  allowance  as  by  custom  is  grant- 
ed lo  a  wife.  This  they  did  ;  but  n<it  venturing 
to  calculate  upon  such  nobility  of  patronage, 
Lamb  had  applied  himself  through  life  to  the  sav- 
ing of  a  provision  for  his  sister  under  any  accident 
to  himself.  And  this  he  did  with  a  persevering 
prudence,  so  little  known  in  the  literary  class, 
amongst  a  continued  tenor  of  generosities,  often 
so  princely  as  to  tje  scarcely  known  in  any  class. 
j  Wjis  this  man,  so  memorably  good  by  life-long 
I  sacrifice  of  himself,  in  any  profound  sense  a  Chris- 
1  Lian  1  The  impression  is — that  he  was  not.  We, 
from  private  communications  with  him,  can  under- 
take to  say  that,  according  to  his  knowledge  and 
opportunities  for  the  study  of  Christianity;  he  was. 
What  has  injured  Lamb  on  this  point  is — that  his 
early  opinions  (which,  however,  from  the  first  were 
united  with  the  deepest  piety)  are  read  by  the  in- 
attentive, as  if  they  had  been  the  opinions  of  his 
mature  days  ;  secondly,  that  he  had  few  religious 
pefBotis  amongst  His  friends,  which  made  him  re- 
served in  the  expression  of  his  own  views ;  third- 
ly, I  hat  in  any  case  where  he  altered  opinions  for 
the  belter,  the  credit  of  the  improvement  is 
aasii^ed  to  Coleridge.  Lamb,  for  example,  be- 
ginning  life  as  a  Unitarian,  in  not  many  years  be- 
came a  Trinitarian.  Coleridge  passed  through 
the  same  changes  in  the  same  order ;  and,  here  at 
least,  Lamb  is  supposed  simply  to  have  obeyed  thii 
influence,  confessedly  great,  of  Coleridge.  This, 
on  our  own  knowledge  of  Lambda  views,  we  pro 
nnunce  to  be  an  error.  And  the  following  ex 
tracts  from  Lamb's  letters  will  show — not  only 
that  b^  was  religiously  disposed  on  impulses  self 
derived,  but  that,  so  far  from  obeying  the  bias  of 
Coleridge,  he  ventured,  on  this  one  subject,  firmly 
as  regarded  the  matter,  though  humbly  as  regard- 
ed the  manner,  affectionately  to  reprove  Coleridge. 
In  a  letter  to  Coleridge,  written  in  1797,  the  year 
after  his  first  great  affliction,  he  says — 
( 

Coleridge,  I  have  not  one  truly  elevated  charao- 

t^'r  among  my  acquaintance  ;    not  one  Christian ; 

I  mrl   one   but   undervalues    Christianity.       Singly, 

what  am  I  to  do  ?     Wesley — [have  yon  read  his 

life ']^ was  not  he  an  elevated  character?     Wesley 

huB  said  religion  was  not  a  solitary  thing.     Alas  ! 

ii  is   nect'Bsarily  so  with   me,  or  next  to  solitary. 

'Ti»  true  you  write  to  me ;    but  correspondence  by 

\HtvT  and  personal   intimacy  are  widely  different. 

I  Do,  do  write  to  me ;  and  do  some  good  to  wiy  mind 

' — already  how  much  **  warped  and  relaxed''  by 

'  the  world ! 

In  a  letter  written  about  three  .montlis  previously, 
he  had  not  scrupled  to  blame  Coleridge  at  some 
buglh  fur  audacities  of  religious  speculation,  which 
seemed  to  him  at  war  wiili  the  simplicities  of  puro 
religion.     lie  says — 

Dti  continue  to  write  to  me.  I  read  your  letters 
wllh  tny  sister,  and  they  give  us  both  abundance 
of  delight.  Especially  they  please  us  two  when 
you  talk  in  a  religious  strain.  N6t  but  we  ave 
uSUuded  occasionally  with  a  certain  freedom  of  ex- 
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pression,  a  certain  air  of  mysticism,  more  consonant 
to  the  conceits  of  pagan  philosophy  than  consistent 
with  the  humility  of  genuine  piety. 

Then,  after  some  instances  of  what  he  blames, 
he  says — 

Be  not  angry  with  me,  Coleridge.  I  wish  not 
to  cavil ;  1  know  I  cannot  instruct  you  ;  1  only 
wish  to  remind  you  of  that  humility  which  best  be- 
cometh  the  Christian  character.  God,  in  the  New 
Testament,  our  best  guide,  is  represented  to  us  in 
the  kind,  condescending,  amiable,  familiar  light  of 
a  parent;  and,  in  my  poor  mind,  'tis  best  for  us 
so  to  consider  him  as  our  heavenly  Father,  and  our 
best  friend,  without  indulging  too  bold  conceptions 
of  his  character. 

About  a  month  later,  he  says — 

Few  but  laugh  at  me  for  reading  my  testament. 
They  talk  a  language  I  understand  not ;  I  conceal 
sentiments  that  would  be  a  puzzle  to  them. 

We  see  by  this  last  quotation  where  it  was  that 
Lamb  originally  sought  for  consolation.  We  per- 
sonally can  vouch  that,  at  a  maturer  period,  when 
he  was  approaching  his  fiftieth  year,  no  change 
had  affected  his  opinions  upon  that  point;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  no  changes  had  occurred  in 
his  needs  for  consolation,  we  see,  alas!  in  the  rec- 
ords of  his  life.  Whither,  indeed,  could  he  fly  for 
comfort,  if  not  to  his  Bible?  And  to  whom  was 
the  Bible  an  indispensable  resource,  if  not  to  Lamb? 
We  do  not  undertake  to  say,  that  in  his  knowledge 
of  Christianity  he  was  everywhere  profound  or 
consistent,  but  he  was  always  earnest  in  his  aspi- 
rations after  its  spiritualities,  and  had  an  apprehen- 
sive sense  of  its  power. 

Charles  LaWib  is  gone ;  his  life  was  a-  continued 
struggle  in  the  service  of  love  the  purest,  and 
within  a  sphere  visited  by  little  of  contemporary 
applause.  Even  his  intellectual  displays  won  but 
a  narrow  sympathy  at  any  time,  and  in  his  earlier 
period  were  saluted  with  positive  derision  and  con* 
tumely  on  the  few  occasions  when  they  were  not 
oppressed  by  entire  neglect.  But  slowly  all  things 
right  themselves.  All  merit,  which  is  founded  in 
truth,  and  is  strong  enough,  reaches  by  sweet  exha- 
lations in  the  end  a  higher  sensory — reaches  higher 
organs  of  discernment,  lodged  in  a  selecter  audi- 
ence. But  the  original  obtuseness  or  vulgarity  of 
feeling  that  thwarted  Lamb's  just  estimation  in  life, 
will  continue  to  thwart  its  popular  diffusion.  There 
are  even  some  that  continue  to  regard  him  with  the 
old  hostility.  And  we,  therefore,  standing  by  the 
side  of  Lamb's  grave,  seemed  to  hear,  on  one  side 
(but  in  abated  tones)  strains  of  the  ancient  malice 
-^"  This  man,  that  thought  himself  to  be  somebody, 
is  dead — is  buried— js  forgotten  !"  and,  on  the  other 
side,  seemed  to  hear  ascending,  as  with  the  solem- 
nity of  an  anthem — "This  man,  that  thought  him- 
self to  be  nobody,  is  dead — ^is  buried  ;  his  life  has 
been  searched ;  and  his  memory  is  hallowed  for- 
ever!" 


An  Actress  of  the  Last  Centurt. — Hogarth 
Ins  immortalized  the  ug^tiest,  most  extraordinary, 
Had  most  unprincipled  of  artists  who  ever  neglected 
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the  future  in  abusing  the  present ;  we  refer  to  Sig- 
nora  Cuzzoni,  a  lady  who,  despite  a  stumpy  figure, 
a  repulsive  obliquity  of  vision,  and  a  coarse  and 
complexionless  face — to  say  nothing  of  a  tasteless 
style  of  dress,  and  silly  and  fantastical  manners — 
held  all  England  in  thraldom  exactly  one  century 
since  by  the  powerful  truth  of  her  acting,  and  by 
the  meltins"  pathos  and  inexpressible  beauty  of  her 
singing.  With  such  talents  she  might  have  become 
a  millionaire,  but  she  neglected  opportunity.  One 
evening,  in  the  year  1749,  she  was  visited  by  two 
gentlemen,  who  felt  pity  at  the  miserable  condition 
into  which  the  once  enchanter  and  favorite  of  the 
public  was  plunged,  and  who  desired  to  relieve  it. 
They  found  her  dull,  dirty,  morose,  and  almost 
speechless.  She  made  excuse  for  herself  at  length 
by  slating  that  she  was  hungry.  She  had  eaten 
nothing  during  the  previous  day,  and  now,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  second  day,  she  con- 
fessed that  she  had  not  a  penny  in  the  world.  The 
friends  offered  her  such  hospitality  as  it  was  usual 
to  offer :  they  proposed  that  she  should  go  with 
them  to  a  tavern,  where  they  would  treat  her  with* 
the  best  roast  fowls  and  port  wine  that  London  could 
produce.  **  No  !"  screamed  the  squalid  and  fam- 
ished artist ;  *'  I  will  have  neither  my  dinner  nor 
my  place  of  eating  it  prescribed  to  me ;  I  need- 
never  want  a  repast  did  I  choose  to  submit  to  such 
conditions."  The  friends  apologized,  put  a  guinea 
into  her  hand,  and  urged  her  to  procure  food  at 
once.  She  muttered  her  thanks,  and  dismissed  her 
visitors.  They  had  no  sooner  departed,  than  she 
summoned  a  "  friendly  wretch  who  inhabited  the 
same  theatre  of  misery,"  and,  putting  the  guinea  into 
his  hand,  bade  him  run  with  the  money  to  a  neigh- 
boring wine-merchant.  **  He  is  the  only  one,"  said 
Cuzzoni,  **  who  keeps  good  tokay  by  him ;  it  is  a 
guinea  a  bottle,  so  bid  him  give  you  a  loaf  into  the 
bargain;  he  *11  not  refuse." — Church  of  England 
Quarterly  Review, 

Excellencies  of  Knowledge. — ^There  are  in 
knowledge  these  two  excellencies :  first,  that  it 
ofiers  to  every  man,  the  most  selfish  and  the  most 
exalted,  his  peculiar  inducement  to  good.  It  says 
to  the  former,  "  Serve  mankind,  and  you  serve 
yourself;"  to  the  latter,  **In  choosing  the  best 
means  to  secure  your  own  happiness,  you  will  have 
the  sublime  inducement  of  promoting  the  happiness 
of  mankind."  The  second  excellence  of  knowledge 
is,  that  even  the  selfish  man,  when  he  has  once  be- 
gun to  love  virtue  from  little  motives,  loses  the 
motive  as  he  increases  the  love,  and  at  last  worships 
the  Deity,  where  before  he  only  coveted  gold  upon 
its  altar. — Bultoer. 

Inability  op  Ignorance. — How  many  men,  rich 
in  physical  energy,  stand  with  folded  and  idle  hands 
because  they  are  poor  in  knowledge !  Tell  such  a 
man  what  he  should  do,  and  he  is  ready  and  willing 
to  act.  He  stands  still  because  he  cannot  see  his 
way.  He  is  uncertain  because  he  cannot  make  out 
which  of  two  plans  he  should  choose.  He  is  neg- 
ligent, only  because  he  is  ignorant  of  what  he  ought 
to  do,  or  of  how  it  may  bc^t  be  done.  Or  if,  in  his 
physical  impatience,  such  a  roan  rushes  forward,  he 
fails  to  reach  his  aim,  because  he  is  deficient  in  the 
materials  for  successful  action.  How  often  do  we 
see  the  energy  of  one  man  ill  or  wrongly  directed 
because  he  knows  too  little  of  what  he  engages  in^ 
while,  under  the  guidance  of  knowledge,  every  step, 
impelled  by  the  energy  of  another,  is  (rfiserved  to  h% 
a  sure  stride  in  Sjdvance ! — Professor  Johnston. 
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GEORGE   FSALMANAZAR. 


On  Tuesday,  ihe  23d  of  May,  1763,  djed,  at 
his  lodgings  in  Ironmonger  Row,  Old  street,  St. 
Luke*s,  the  eccentric  individual  who  had  for  roany 
years  been  known  in  England  by  the  assumed 
name  of  George  Fsalmanazar. 

His  real  name  and  nation  have  never  transpired. 
The  secret  he  kept  so  religiously  in  his  life-time 
was  buried  with  him.  A  sense  of  shame,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  confession,  had  sealed  his  lips  upon 
the  subject  :  he  deserved,  he  said,  no  other  name 
than  that  of  the  impostor. 

Fsalmanazar  is  now  on>y  remembered  as  the  au- 
thor of  a  strange  fabrication,  called  *'A  Descrip- 
tion of  the  Island  of  Formosa,'*  of  w'hich  place 
he  professed  to  be  a  native.  Without  having  even 
travelled  out  of  Europe,  he  invented  an  account 
.  of  an  Asiatic  island,  and  preserved  sufficient  con- 
sistency in  his  narrative  to  obtain  for  it,  for  a  time, 
almost  universal  credence.  Long  after  the  impos^ 
tare  was  discovered  and  confessed,  the  book  was 
quoted  as  genuine,  and  it  is  admitted  to  carry  with 
it  an  air  of  fact  and  reality,  which  does  credit,  at 
any  rate,  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  author. 

But  little  interest,  perhaps,  now  attaches  to  a 
fabrication  once  so  famous.  There  was,  however, 
(jf  we  may  use  the  word,)  a  compieteness  about 
the  imposture  which  renders  it  remarkable.  Ptalm- 
anazar's  great  difficulty  was  to  support  the  charac- 
ter he  had  assumed.  There  was  nothing  of  the 
Asiatic  in  his  appearance  ;  he  was  surrounded  by 
sceptical  inquirers,  and  frequently  puzzled  with 
questions  and  objections  ;  but  his  hardihood  and 
ingenuity  enabled  him  to  maintain  his  ground,  and 
baffle  his  most  pertinacious  opponents.  In  the 
narrative  of  his  life,  which,  in  a  spirit  of  peni- 
tence, he  drew  up  in  afler  years,  ho  has  given  an 
interesting  account  of  the  strange  adventures  of 
his  youth,  from  which  we  will  extract  a  few  par- 
iiculars. 

He  was  bom,  he  says,  in  "  the  southern  part 
of  Europe*' — most  probably,  it  has  been  suggest- 
ed, **  beneath  the  bright  sky  of  Languedoc."  His 
mother  was  a  good  and  pious  woman,  whom  he 
seems  to  have  truly  loved.  At  the  age  of  six  he 
was  sent  to  a  free-school  taught  by  two  Francis- 
can monks,  where  his  remarkable  quickness  made 
him  a  favorite  with  his  masters,  and  laid  the  foun- 
dation for  his  future  min.  He  was  aAerwards  re- 
moved to  a  Jesuit  college,  the  course  of  study  in 
which  he  minutely  describes.  Upon  leaving  col- 
lege, he  was  engaged  as  a.  tutor  in  what  he  calls 
'*  a  middling  family.'*  His  pupil  was  *'  aji  over- 
grown youth,  aad  taller  by  a  head  and  shoulders 
than  himself."  Here  he  gave  way  to  idle  habits : 
instead  of  graver  stadies,  he  and  his  pupil  occu- 
pied themselvea  in  learning  the  flute  and  violin  ; 
tod,  as  a  natural  consequence  of  his  thoughtless- 
ness and  indolenee,  he  beoame  dissatisfied: and  un- 
ieltlad.  At  length  he  reao&rcd  to^  leiurn  home^ 
aad  cornmeooe  a  new  course  of  life^  Having  do 
Boney,  he  begged  hk^  way,  w  ftieet  Latin^  ac* 


costing  none  but  clergymen  and  persons  of  coiidi' 
tion,  and  found  this  so  profitable  that  he  formed  ft 
taste  for  a  wandering  life,  which  he  was  after- 
wards unable  to  conquer.  We  need  not  dwell 
minutely  on  his  subsequent  adventures.  His  firel 
step  in  the  art  of  deception  was  to  procure  a  cer- 
tificate staling  him  to  be  **an  Irish  priest  who  had 
been  persecuted  for  his  religion.*'  He  soon  re- 
solved on  a  bolder  speculation.  In  his  college 
days  he  had  heard  the  Jesuits  speak  of  India, 
China,  and  Japan  ;  and  his  imagination  waa 
warmed  by  their  descriptions.  It  occurred  to 
him  that  a  Japanese  convert  to  Christianity  would 
be  an  object  of  interest.  He  accordingly  forged' 
a  certificate  setting  forth  the  fact.  His  scheme 
succeeded.  In  his  own  words,  *'  he  travelled 
many  hundred  leagues  through  Germany,  Bra- 
bant, and  Flanders,  under  the  notion  of  being  s 
Japanese  converted  from  heathenism  by  some 
Jesuit  missionaries,  and  brought  to  Avignon  by 
them,  to  be  further  instructed,  as  well  as  to  avoidt 
the  dreadful  punishment  inflicted  on  all  that  turn 
Christians  in  Japan.'*  His  miserable  appearance 
everywhere  excited  compassion  ;  and  even  the 
wayside  beggars  regarded  him  with  contempt, 
After  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he  found  hina- 
self  in  the  garrison  town  of  Sluys,  where  he  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  a  Reverend  Mr.  Innes,  the 
Scotch  chaplain  of  a  regiment  stationed  there. 
This  gentleman  immediately  took  a  remarkable? 
and  most  suspicious  interest  in  the  alleged  Formo- 
san,  whom  he  forthwith  persuaded  to  visit  Eng- 
land. He  wrote  an  account  of  him  to  Dr.  Comp- 
ton,  Bishop  of  London,  who,  when  Fsalmanazar 
arrived  in  England,  received  him  with  intereal 
and  kindness.  He  had  by  this  time  become  an 
adept  in  the  art  of  deception.  '  He  had  invented  a 
language  in  a  peculiar  character,  which  he  wrote 
with  ease,  from  right  to  left,  after  the  manner  of 
the  orientals  ;  a  new  division  of  the  year  into 
twenty  months  ;  and  an  original  system  of  my- 
thology. In  order  to  gain  still  greater  credit  for 
his  story,  he  would  eat  nothing  but  raw  meat  and 
vegetables,  and  he  soon  became  fully  reconciled  to 
this  disgusting  diet.  At  the  request  of  Bishop* 
Compton,  he  translated  the  Church  Catechism  in* 
to  the  Formosan  language,  which  was  examined 
by  many  learned  individuals,  and  pronounced 
**  regular  and  grammatical.**  Having  been  eo 
far  successful,  and  curiosity  having  now  attracted 
to  him  a  numerous  circle  of  friends,  he  com- 
menced writing  in  Ijalin  his  famous  Description 
of  Formosa,  which  was  translated  for  him  as  il 
went  through  the  press.  The  composition  of  this 
work  occupied  him  two  months,  and  he  was  at* 
the  time  scarcely  twenty  years  of  age.  Although 
much  of  it  was  pure  invention,  he  derived  a  greai. 
part  of  his  materials  from  a  genuine  account  of 
the  island  written  by  Candidus,  a  Dutch  minister^, 
and  from  Varenius*  Description  of  Japan.  Ilk 
order  to  avoid  any  variance  from  the-  statements 
Ho  had  madetfnxn  time  to  time  in  eonversatien, 
he  wae  oompeTled  to  insert  many  improbabilitMH 
in  hfm  nnratrre  that  he  would  gMIy  have  omitted 
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or' altered.  **  Thus,"  he  says,  **  hayings  once  in- 
advertently in  eonvffrsalion  mkde  the  /early  num* 
ber  of  male  infants  sacrificed  in  Formosa  to  amount 
to  16,000,  I  could  never  be  persuaded  to  lessen  it, 
though  I  had  often  been  made  sensible  of  the  im* 
possibility  of  so  small  an  island  losing  so  many 
males  every  year,  without  becoming  at  length 
quite  depopulated." 

The  iinmolation  of  children  he  makes  a  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  religion  of  the  islanders,  and 
he  gives  rather  a  strange  account  of  his  own  es- 
cape. 

My  father  had  three  sons  by  his  first  wife,  of 
which  I  was  the  youngest :  niy  eldest  brother  wm 
free  from  being  sacrificed,  as  the  law  directs  ;  the 
second  was  but  one  year  and  a  half  old  when  hia 
heart  was  broiled,  and  before  the  tuni  came  to  me 
I  was  near  eight  years  of  age  :  my  father  was  ex- 
tremely concerned  for  me,  especially  because  my 
brother  was  almost  eat  up  with  a  cancer.  •  •  * 
Jkfy  father  then,  considering  the  short  life  of  my 
brother,  and  that  he  should  have  no  heir  or  suc^b- 
sor  if  I  was  sacrificed,  •  •  •  he  went  to  the  hi^h 
priest,  and  used  all  the  arguments  he  could  invent 
to  induce  him  to  spare  me.  The  high  priest  re^ 
plied,  he  was  sorry  it  happened  so,  but  the  laws  uf 
God  were  to  be  preferred  to  the  good  of  a  family, 
and  even  of  the  whole  country.  •  •  •  At  last,  my 
father,  seeing  nothing  would  do  but  money,  ofi[<'r«*d 
him  a  large  sum  to  accept  of  my  brother.  Tlvia 
argument  prevailed  :  so  my  father  sent  the  money 
and  my  brother. 

Many  persons  naturally  wondered  that  a  strip* 
ling  of  twenty  could  give  such  an  account  of  hm- 
■elf.  According  to  his  own  story,  he  could  not 
have  been  much  more  than  sixteen  when  he  left 
the  island,  and  it  was  not  thought  likely  that  a 
yonth  of  that  age  could  have  made  the  minute 
and  shrewd  observations  recorded  in  the  volume. 
Dr.  Halley,  again,  puzzled  him  by  inquiring  ab(»ut 
the  duration  of  the  twilight  in  Formosa,  and  how 
long  every  year  the  sun  shone  down  the  chimm^ys. 
As  a  further  example  of  some  of  the  improbabili- 
ties and  monstrosities  contained  in  the  work,  wp 
quote  the  commencement  of  one  chapter,  which  ia 
entitled  **  Of  our  manner  of  eating,"  &o. 

An  whe  can  live  without  working  eat  their  brt^ak- 
fasts  about  eeven  of  the  eldck*  in  the  morning ;  ftrM 
they  smoke  a  pipe  of  tobaeco,  then  they  drink  Bo- 
hea,  green,  or  sage  tea;  afterwards  they  cut  oflTthe 
head  of  a  viper,  and  suck  the  blood  out  of  the  bo<ly : 
this  in  my  opinion  is  the  most  wholesome  breakfiut 
a  man  can  make,  &c. 

The  first  edition  of  this  remStkable  romance 
was  soon  exhansted,  and  another  called  for.  Tci 
spfte  of  its  improbabilities,  the  book  was  devoutly 
belie  ted  in.  Pnalmansxar  was  sent  to  Oxfurd, 
bStkI  maintained  there  by*th«r  Bishop  of  London. 
He  seems  at  college  to  hat^  indulged  in  many  ir- 

*  In  a  fofmer  chapter  ws  an  exp^estly  told  that  neither 
clicks  nor  watqhes  are  known  f9  ramosa,  and  that  iKeir 
mods  of  measuring  tiios  is^altSfMosr  difiertat  frosi  Um 
Ku6uchA  method. 


regnlaniies,  and  to  have  displayed,  as  might  be 
expected,  a  total  want  of  principle.  From  the 
SOth  tu  the  32d  year  of  his  age  he  describes  as 
"  a  sad  Wank." 

We  now  approach  the  second  period  of  Psalms- 
nazar-a  life.  The  first,  it  must  be  confessed,  Was 
snJTieiently  infamous  ;  but  in  the  latter  part  of  his' 
life  he  endeavored  by  sincere  and  bitter  penitence 
lo  atone  for  his  youthful  errors  and  disreputable 
impostures.  Dr.  Johnson,  who  at  this  period 
knew  Kim  well,  of\en  stated  that  he  was  the  best 
man  he  had  ever  known.  **  I  have  heard  John- 
son," said  Mrs.  Piozsu,  **  frequently  say,  that 
George  Psalmanazar*s  piety,  penitence,  and  vir- 
tue, exeeeded  almost  what  we  read  as  wonderful 
in  the  lives  of  the  saints;"  and  when  the  greM 
lexicographer  was  asked,  whether  he  ever  contra- 
dicted Fsalmanaxar,  *'  I  should  as  soon,"  he  said, 
'*  have  thought  of  contradicting  a  bishop." 

Psalmanazar^s  powers  of  conversation  must  have 
been  considerable.  In  his  Life  of  Johnson — that 
rich  sinrehoose  of  literary  gossip — Boswell  has 
preserved  this  little  dialogue — 

He  (Johnson)  praised  Mr.  Duncombe  of  Canter- 
bury S.S  a  pleasing  man.  *'  He  used  to  come  to 
me  ;  I  did  not  seek  much  after  Mm.  Indeed,  I 
never  sought  much  after  anybody."  Boswell : 
"  Ijord  Orrery,  I  suppose?"  Johnson  :  *'  No  sir; 
I  nevrt-  went  to  him,  but  when  he  sent  for  me." 
Boswell  :  *'  Richardson  ?"  Johnson  :  **  Yes,  sir ; 
hut  I  sought  aAer  Creorge  Psalmanazar  the  moet. 
T  Mtcd  to  go  and  sit  with  him  at  an  alehoose  in  tha 
city." 

During  the  latter  portion  of  his  life,  Psalmana- 
Kftt  supported  himself  entirely  by  literary  pursuits. 
He  wrote  several  articles  for  the  Univer^  His- 
tory, and,  amongst  other  compilations,  a  genuine 
secount  of  the  island  of  Formosa,  to  serve  as  s 
counterpart  to  the  description  he  had  forged. 
There  can  be  no  question  about  the  sincerity  of 
liis  repentance ;  he  would  speak  of  himself,  on  all 
occaiiona,  as  a  despised,  dishonored,  and  degraded 
h^ing,  who  had  forfeited  all  claim  to  the  regard 
and  Tpspect  of  society  ;  and  he  commeiicea  hit 
narTaiive  by  avowing  *'  his  steady  resolution  pub- 
licly to  disclaim  all  the  lies  and  forgeries  he  had 
fiirmerly' published  in  that  monstrous  romance,  (the 
Description  of  Formosa,)  and  at  any  rate  or  risk 
tp  lake  the  shame  to  himself,  and  make  a  free 
eonftfBsion  of  the  whole  imposture." 

Paali[ianazar*s  Will  is  a  singular  document,  and 
bears  out  all  we  have  said  respecting  his  penitence 
and  bnniility.  It  is  entitled  **  The  last  Will  and 
Ti^stamcnt  of  me  a  poor  sinful  and  worthless  crea-" 
tiire,  commonly  known  by  the  assumed  name  of 
George  Psalmanazar."  One  clause  is  worded  a^ 
fallows  :  "And  it  is  my  earnest  reqnest,  that  my 
body  be  not  inclosed  in  any  kind  of  coffin,  but  only 
decently  laid  in  what  is  called  a  shell,  of  the  lew- 
eat  vahe,  and  without  lid  or  other  covering  which 
cnay  hinder  th«  nttortl  earth  from  cotering  it  alt' 
aniiAd*" 
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CHAPTER   XI. MAKING    ACQUAINTANCE. 

Ida  speedily  found  herself  the  centre  of  a  circle 
whose  admiration  was  so  unequivocally  expressed, 
that  even  her  simplicity  could  not  be  blind  to  it. 
She  took  it  all  for  affection,  and  thought  she  could 
never  be  grateful  enough  for  the  kindness  of  her 
relations.  Aunt  Ellenor  won  her  heart  at  a  glance, 
and  so  did  the  gentle  and  cheerful  Frederick — 
there  was  instant  sympathy  among  them,  and  the 
separation  of  fourteen  years  was  annihilated  at 
once.  Uncle  Alexander  treated  her  with  that 
mixture  of  gallantry  and  patronage  which  elderly 
gentlemen  frequently  exhibit  towards  young  ladies, 
which  is  particularly  pleasing  to  some,  and  par- 
ticularly embarrassing  to  others.  Cousin  Alexan- 
der took  advantage  of  his  cousinly  privilege  to  be 
open  and  familiar  in  his  devotion,  and,  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  to  worry  her  to  death.  Had  Ida 
been  trained  according  to  common  young  lady 
training,  it  is  probable  that  this  might  not  have 
been  the  case.  She  might  have  indulged  in  a 
harmless  flirtation  with  her  cousin,  and  found  him 
perfectly  endurable ;  but  this  she  could  not  do. 
His  armory  of  petits  soins  oppressed  her,  for  each 
of  them  was  a  claim  upon  her  gratitude,  and  she 
did  not  know  how  to  pay  the  debt ;  his  compli- 
ments put  her  out  of  countenance,  his  wit  was  too 
satirical  to  please  her,  his  sentiment  utterly  con- 
fused and  repelled  her.  She  was  accustomed 
never  to  speak  about  her  feelings  except  where 
she  gave  and  received  full  sympathy ;  here  she 
had  no  sympathy  at  all,  and  yet  she  was  not  al- 
lowed the  privilege  of  silence.  She  did  not  at  all 
comprehend  that  artificial  upper  current  with  which 
society  busies  itself  without  ever  exploring  the  real 
depths ;  she  had  no  shallow  half-thoughts,  no  pol- 
ished shells  of  sentiment  in  her  heart,  all  was 
genuine  and  profound  ;  she  was  like  a  person  try- 
ing to  converse  in  a  foreign  language,  of  which  he 
does  not  know  the  grammar,  and  cannot  catch  the 
accent ;  but  she  was  young  and  light-hearted,  and 
so  when  she  felt  puzzled,  her  ordinary  resource 
was  to  laugh,  which  did  not  please  her  cousin  in 
the  least.  He  would  have  been  still  less  pleased 
could  he  have  heard  the  tone  in  which  she  was 
apt  to  say  to  Mrs.  Chester,  **  Poor  Alexander !  he 
is  so  kind  !**  so  expressive  was  it,  that  I  may  ven- 
ture to  say,  that  it  would  have  pretty  effectually 
checked  his  kindness  for  some  time  to  come. 
But  he  could  not  believe  that  he  was  really  repul- 
sive to  her,  and  so  he  persevered,  sometimes  find- 
ing her  very  pi(/uante,  oftener  in  his  heart  thinking 
it  *'  slow  work." 

Agnes  was  quite  impenetrable ;  she  was  one 
of  those  unfortunate  persons  who,  born  destitute 
of  attractions  either  external  or  mental,  seem  to 
consider  it  a  kind  of  revenge  upon  nature  to  make 
life  as  disagreeable  as  they  can,  both  to  themselves 
and  to  all  who  approach  them.  No  charm  of 
manner  atoned  in  her  for  repolsiveness  of  face,  no 
glow  and  generosity  of  affection  made  ample 
amends  for  all  other  deficiencies ;  for,  ever  brood- 
ing over  her  own  defects,  she  yet  resented  their 


consequences  as  so  many  injuries  to  herself ;' sbtf 
was  at  least  as  pitiable  as  faulty,  and  the  misery 
which  she  made  for  herself,  if  it  had  been  accept- 
ed as  discipline,  would  have  seemed  sufficient  ta 
cure  every  fault  under  heaven.  No  kind  word 
was  ever  spoken  in  her  presence  without  causing 
her  to  feel  a  secret  and  bitter  pain  that  it  had  not 
been  addressed  to  herself,  yet  she  passed  over  with 
a  hurried  half-consciousness  and  an  immediate  for- 
getfulness  the  scanty  portion  of  good-will  that  waiT 
really  testified  towards  her  by  anybody,  and  took 
a  strange  pleasure  in  den3ring  herself  such  comfort 
as  she  might  fairly  have  received.  She  had  baf- 
fled even  aunt  Ellenor,  whom  it  was  a  hard  thing: 
not  to  love,  and  to  whom  it  was  still  harder  to  be 
refused  the  privilege  of  loving.  She  could  not  be 
fond  of  Agnes ;  she  was  not  sufiTered  to  be  intimate 
with  her,  she  was  repulsed  at  every  turn  ;  so  she 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  habit,  very  unpleasant  to 
her  warm  nature,  of  scarcely  ever  speaking  to  her 
niece,  though  the  deprecating  gentleness  of  her 
manner  when  she  did  address  her,  showed  how 
fearful  she  was  of  giving  pain,  how  anxious  to 
give  pleasure,  yet  how  utterly  ignorant  of  the 
means  by  which  the  one  might  be  avoided  and  the 
other  achieved.  Poor  Agnes !  there  is  no  saying 
what  this  chill  and  stunted  plant  might  have  be- 
come in  a  kindlier  atmosphere.  Now  there  seemed 
little  hope,  for  the  food  which  nourishes  health 
only  embitters  disease.  Yet  the  very  perfection: 
of  her  disagreeableness  was  in  some  sense  a  hope- 
ful sign ;  it  was  such  a  genuine  article,  so  unmiti-. 
gated,  undisguised,  and  unconquerable.  There 
she  was,  a  most  bitter  morsel,  neither  gilded  nor 
sweetened  ;  you  could  make  no  mistake  about  her, 
you  must  needs  receive  her  as  a  trial,  and  if  any 
good  whatsoever  eventually  came  out  of  her,  it  was 
a  surprise  to  you,  and  you  were  thankful  for  it. 

And  Godfrey^  He  was  as  impenetrable  as 
Agnes,  though  in  a  very  diflTerent  manner.  He 
was  80  capricious  that  Ida's  opinion  of  him  varied 
every  day,  and  she  was  lefl  equally  in  doubt  as  to 
his  opinion  of  her.  At  their  first  introducjion,  and 
during  the  whole  birthday  evening,  he  was  polite 
and  gentlemanly,  but  cold  ;  he  seemed  not  to  desire 
to  remember  or  renew  their  childish  intimacy ;  he 
behaved  to  her  as  any  gentleman  might  have  be- 
haved to  any  young  lady  whom  he  met  for  the 
first  time  in  society,  except  that  Ida's  singular 
beauty  and  gracefulness  would  assuredly  have 
commanded  more  admiring  attention  from  an  ordi- 
nary acquaintance  ;  yet  he  varied,  and  she  could 
not  but  observe  and  be  puzzled  by  these  variaMons. 
She  did  not  think  he  was  happy ;  his  habitual  ex- 
pression was  certainly  one  of  gloom  and  preoccu- 
pation, he  was  silent  and  inanimate,  yet  when 
speaking  to  his  brother,  to  whom  his  attention  was 
most  devoted,  his  eye  kindled,  his  voice  soileoed, 
his  whole  aspect  was  for  the  moment  transformed. 
He  took  no  part  in  the  general  conversation,  and 
was  the  only  person  who  did  not  thank  Ida  when 
sde  rose  from  the  piano ;  yet  from  time  to  time 
she  was  aware  that  he  was  observing  her  with  an 
expression  that  could  not  be  mistaken  for  disap- 
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proval,  and  though  his  manner  repelled  her,  she  felt 
excessively  anxious  that  he  should  like  her  as  well 
as  his  mother  and  brother  did,  and  not  quite  in 
despair  about  it.  He  was  not  handsome  but  dis- 
tinguished looking,  with  eyes  and  forehead  full  of 
intellect.  Whether  he  was  agreeable  or  not  it 
was  impossible  to  discover,  because,  as  has  been 
already  said,  he  scarcely  spoke  at  all,  and  never  on 
any  subject  of  interest.  The  change  from  the 
boisterous  mischief,  impetuous  glee,  superabundant 
life  of  his  childhood,  was  so  complete  that  it  was 
impossible  for  Ida  not  to  be  curioUs  as  to  the 
cause. 

Some  two  or  three  days  after  her  eighteenth 
birth-day,  Ida  had  gone  out,  as  was  her  custom, 
accompanied  only  by  Madeline,  for  a  morning 
ramble  in  the  grounds,  long  before  aunt  Melissa 
and  most  of  her  guests  had  forsaken  their  pillows. 
Her  early  rising  was  the  result  of  habit  and  train- 
ing, not  the  voluntary  adoption  of  her  own  taste 
or  resolution,  and,  therefore,  there  was  nothing 
self-gratulatory  about  it,  which,  let  the  reader  be 
assured,  is  a  rare  merit  in  early  rising.  In  many 
cases  it  is  a  charter  for  contradictiousness  during 
the  whole  of  the  following  day,  and  may  be  said 
to  effect  more  towards  pampering  the  vanity  of 
those  who  practise  it,  and  destroying  the  domes- 
tic comfort  of  those  who  do  not,  than  any  other 
apparently  harmless  custom  in  this  civilized  coun- 
try of  England.  Just  think  of  the  officious  vigor, 
the  insulting  triumph,  the  outrageous  animation 
of  the  roan  who  has  dressed  by  candlelight  in  the 
month  of  December.  Only  imagine  his  cheerful- 
ness. Is  it  not  enough  to  set  your  teeth  on  edge 
when  you  remember  what  he  has  gone  through  ? 
He  ought  to  be  in  the  state  of  a  mild  convalescent 
who  has  just  weathered  a  sharp  attack  of  ague, 
and  there  he  is  snapping  his  fingers  and  laughing 
in  defiance  of  nature  and  probability  !  Very  like- 
ly, too,  he  has  done  it  from  no  sufficient  motive 
—in  fact,  from  no  motive  at  all,  except  that  he 
may  read  his  newspaper  or  write  his  letters  some 
three  hours  before  ten,  instead  of  some  three 
hours  aAer  that  rational  breakfast-hour.  Yet  he 
is  insanely  pleased  with  himself  for  this ;  he 
shakes  hands  with  himself  mentally,  and  thinks 
he  has  done  a  great  thing,  in  thus  actively  wasting 
the  time  which^might  have  been  devoted  to  whole- 
some and  profitable  sleep.  He  takes  quite  a  bird's 
eye  view  of  the  student,  whose  midnight  lamp  has 
guided  him  through  some  labyrinth  of  thought, 
the  clue  whereof  shall  hereafter  be  presented  to 
the  world,  and  condescendingly  pities  the  aching 
brow  which  seeks  a  few  hours  late  repose  afYer 
many  of  labor  and  tension.  Two  hours  at  night 
are  no  merit  at  all — two  in  the  morning  are  the 
height  of  virtue,  and  quite  virtue  enough  to  last 
you  for  the  whole  day,  my  friend,  says  Con- 
science ;  you  have  done  your  self-denial,  and  may 
fsarlessly  indulge  yourself  for  the  future. 

But  we  are  forgetting  Ida  and  her  early  walk  ; 
the  and  Madeline  had  just  left  the  chapel,  where 
they  were  lo  the  habit  of  repairing  for  their  devo- 
lioM,  lod  were  proceeding  towards  the  open  part 


of  the  park,  deep  in  conversation,  when  they  per- 
ceived Godfrey  at  some  distance  carrying  a  basket 
in  his  hand.  Ida  bounded  over  two  or  three  in- 
tervening borders,  and,  running  to  meet  him,  ex- 
claimed in  admiration  at  the  magnificent  Cape 
jessamines  which  his  basket  contained. 

**  They  are  for  Frederick,"  said  he  ;  "  it  is  hie 
favorite  flower,  and  there  is  no  specimen  in  the 
greenhouse;  I  have  brought  them  from  Claxton.*' 
This  was  a  country-town  about  ten  miles  from 
Evelyn  Manor. 

**  What  a  walk!"  exclaimed  Ida,  "and  how 
pleased  Frederick  will  be !  Oh  !  Godfrey,  may 
I  have  one  flower  ?  I  want  it  for  the  bouquet  I  am 
painting  for  aunt  Melissa's  screen  ;  it  would  finish 
the  group  so  beautifully." 

His  hand  was  immediately  on  the  plant,  and, 
though  he  winced  a  little  at  the  name  of  aunt 
Melissa,  between  whom  and  himself  there  was  a 
perpetual  quiet  feud  of  a  somewhat  aggravated  de- 
scription, he  severed  one  of  the  finest  blossoms, 
and  presented  it  to  her.  **  Introduce  me  to  Mrs. 
Chester,"  whispered  he. 

Ida  complied,  and  the  three  were  speedily  en- 
gaged in  easy  conversation. 

Whether  the  exercise  had  particularly  agreed 
with  Godfrey,  or  whether,  in  general,  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  some  spell  which  did  not  be- 
gin to  act  till  the  day  was  a  certain  number  of 
hours  old,  we  will  not  pretend  to  say,  but  he 
seemed  to  have  thrown  aside  his  melancholy,  and 
was  so  vivacious  that  Ida  scarcely  recognized  him. 
Her  doubts  of  his  cousinly  disposition  to  like  her  van- 
ished in  a  minute,  and  her  old  predilection  revived 
with  double  force.  They  talked  of  all  things  be- 
neath the  stars,  and  a  few  beyond  them  ;  for  the 
most  part  sportively,  but  with  an  occasional  touch 
of  deeper  thought,  indicating  many  a  vein  to  be 
explored  in  future.  Oh,  those  delicious  first  con- 
versations !  when  you  see  dimly  a  hundred  half- 
closed  doors,  and  calculate  beforehand  on  the  pleaa- 
ure  of  watching  their  gradual  opening.  Pity, 
that  the  chambers  within  so  often  disappoint  you 
when  you  enter! 

They  parted  at  the  house-door,  the  best  friends 
possible,  and  as  Ida  took  ofl^  her  bonnet,  she  men- 
tally ran  over  the  various  topics  which  they  had 
been  discussing,  and  thought  how  she  would  ask 
this  question,  and  suggest  that  remark,  and  how 
there  was  a  passage  she  must  look  for  which  was 
exactly  applicable  to  one  part,  and  how  she  would 
ask  Godfrey  to  write  down  for  her  the  pretty 
verse  which  he  had  quoted  from  some  old  Span- 
ish ballad.  She  went  down  to  the  breakfast-room, 
ready,  with  her  characteristic  eagerness,  to  re- 
sume at  once  where  they  had  left  off;  and  there 
sat  Godfrey  with  his  ordinary  sombre  look,  and 
spoke  neither  to  her  nor  to  any  one  else  during 
the  whole  meal,  except  to  take  care  that  Freder 
ick  had  all  he  wanted  !  She  had  not  courage  te 
address  him,  and  she  almost  began  to  feel  as 
though  their  past  conversation  must  have  arise* 
out  of  some  forwardness  on  her  part ;  she  was 
ashamed  of  having  ventured  to  feel  so  intimatt 
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She  thought  it  a  very  dull  breakfaat-party,  for  the 
whole  length  of  the  table  separated  her  from 
Frederick,  and  she  sat  between  the  Alexanders, 
iather  and  son.  The  father  Alexander  was  talk- 
ing politics  with  perfectly  disinterested  enthusiasm, 
for  nobody  seemed  to  be  listening  to  him  ;  and 
the  son  was  afflictingly  niinu^  in  bia  attentions. 
Agnes  sat  opposite,  with  a  qniet  scowl  on  her 
face,  which  it  gave  you  a  sick  headache  to  look 
«t,  and  uncle  John  was  absent  on  some  farming 
business.  It  was  altogether  a  deplorable  break- 
fast. 

However,  just  as  it  was  completed,  uncle  John 
came  in  with  a  face  like  the  concentrated  essence 
•f  a  dozen  firesides,  and  a  voice  that  seemed  to  be 
compounded  of  the  singing  of  kettles  upon  their 
hobs,  the  crowing  of  vigorous  babies  on  all  fours 
upon  their  hearth-rugs,  and  the  music  of  Paddy 
O'RafiTerty  played  at  a  rattling  pace  by  drums  and 
fifes  outside  the  window.  He  was  an  embodied 
laugh — a  hjirrah  personified.  It  was  out  of  the 
question  for  anybody  to  be  low-spirited  in  his  pres- 
ence— he  was  worth  all  the  camphor  julep  and 
sal  volatile  in  the  world. 

**  Well,  young  people  !''  cried  he,  rubbing  his 
bauds,  *'  I  've  got  a  scheme  for  you  !" 

**  Indeed  !  and  pray  what  is  it?*'  replied  Me- 
lissa, with  a  good-humor  and  alacrity  which 
showed  that  she  rather  liked  the  style  of  his  ad 
dress. 

**  Oh  yes,  yes!"  answered  he,  "you  are  in- 
cluded too — it  is  a  scheme  for  us  all,  old  and 
young,  girls  and  boys.  Such  splendid  weather 
too — not  a  cloud  in  the  sky  ;  upon  my  word  and 
honor  it  would  be  a  sin  if  we  did  nH.  I  think  if 
we  have  the  chariot  and  the  phaeton — and  then 
there  will  be  the  Woodleys*  carriage  and  Alexan- 
der's gig  ;  it  will  look  magnificent  in  this  weather, 
afler  the  rains,  too,  which  are  always  an  advantage. 
Godfrey  can  steer,  you  know ;  he  is  a  capital 
Bailor ;  and  Kate  Wyllys,  we  must  nH  forget  her, 
you  know,  for  she  is  the  best  hand  in  the  world 
at  this  sort  of  thing.  I  doo*t  think  we  can  man- 
age before  this  day  week  ;  but  I  dare  say  we  can 
make  up  our  minds  to  wait  so  long.  We  must 
set  the  cook  to  work,  my  lady  housekeeper ;  you 
know  she  is  famous  for  her  chicken  pie.  I  can't 
help  thinking  how  grand  it  will  look  at  sunset ; 
ynd  if  we  should  have  a  rainbow,  it  will  be  per- 
fect." 

**  Chicken  pie,  with  rainbow  saace  !"  observed 
Alexander  junior,  *'  quite  a  novelty  in  the  Eng- 
lish cuisine.  Pray,  sir,  be  so  good  as  to  give  me 
the  recipe." 

*'Eh?  ah!  Ha,  ha — very  good  that!  What 
did  I  say?"  returned  his  uncle. 

*'  I  am  sure,  my  dear  John,"  said  Melissa, 
with  that  emphasis  of  special  crossness  which  is 
to  often  attached  to  the  epithet  '*</ear,"  **  it  would 
be  quite  hopeless  to  attempt  to  tell  you  what  you 
Baid,  or  what  you  meant.  I  do  wish  you  would 
.explain  yourself  quietly — it  is  very  trying  to  one's 
jierves  to  have  all  this  confusion  first  in  the  morn- 
ingy  and  for  my  part  (putting  ber  hand  to  her 


forehead)  I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  yoa 
have  been  talking  about." 

*<  I  beg  your  pardon,  my  dear ;  I  am  the  moat 
noisy,  thoughtless  fellow  in  the  world  ;  I  believe  I 
shall  be  a  boy  all  my  life,  and  I  never  can  recol- 
lect that  we  are  not  all  of  us  as  young  as  we  used 
to  be."  He  now  lowered  his  voice,  and  addressed 
his  irate  sister  in  the  quietest  and  most  explana- 
tory tone,  as  you  might  speak  to  a  superannuated 
person,  whose  intellect  it  was  extremely  difiScult 
to  awaken,  and  whose  temper  it  was  necessarjr 
to  soothe  in  i  very  cautious  and  conspicuous  man- 
ner. **  It  is  a  pic-nic,  my  dear — a  party  in  tho 
open  air." 

**  I  believe  he  thinks  I  don't  know  what  a 
pic-nic  is!"  said  Melissa,  turning  with  a  sharp 
artificial  laugh  to  the  rest  of  the  company  ;  '*  per- 
haps," she  added,  "  you  will  be  so  condescending 
as  to  carry  your  explanation  a  little  further,  and 
tell  all  present,  who  I  believe  are  as  much  in  tho 
dark  as  myself,  what  expedition  it  is  that  you  are 
meditating,  and  who  are  the  persons  whom  you 
propose  to  invite." 

Poor  uncle  John  felt  himself  decidedly  in  dis- 
grace, though  he  did  not  in  the  least  understand 
the  reason.  So  he  made  a  very  quiet,  jog-trol 
speech,  in  an  humble,  apologetic  manner ;  una- 
dorned by  any  of  those  curvets  and  caracoles  by 
which  his  ordinary  mode  of  talk,  when  in  higb 
spirits — and  it  was.  a  very  exceptional  case  wheo 
uncle  John  was  not  in  high  spirits — was  distin- 
guished. He  had  planned  a  day's  excursion  to 
Thelwar  Castle,  a  fine  Norman  ruin  about  twenty 
miles  from  Evelyn.  Mr.  Woodley,  a  great  crony 
of  uncle  John's,  his  son  and  daughter,  were  to 
join  the  party,  together  with  any  other  friends 
whom  Melissa  might  think  proper  to  ask.  Kato 
Wyllys,  for  whose  presence  he  had  made  special 
stipulation,  was  a  young  lady  of  acknowledged 
fashion  and  beauty,  then  irradiating  the  neighbor* 
hood,  and  commanding  the  attentions  of  all  the 
disposable  gentlemen.  She  was,  of  course,  fai 
more  attractive  than  any  resident  belief  however 
superior  to  herself  in  natural  or  acquired  qualifica- 
tions ;  and  being  very  lively,  perfectly  fearless, 
and  rather  quick  at  repartee,  was  exactly  the  sort 
of  person  to  command  the  attentions  of  a  whole 
party  when  present,  and  their  strictures  when  ab- 
sent. Gentlemen  would  engross  her  for  an  entire 
evening,  and  make  her  aa  conspicuous  as  they 
could  by  flirtation  ;  and  then,  as  soon  as  she  was 
gone,  would  betake  themselves  with  languid  zeal 
to  the  side  of  some  older  acquaintance,  who  had 
been  looking  over  prints  with  sublime  indifl^rence 
to  neglect,  and  say  on  approaching  her,  **  I  really 
haven't  been  able  to  get  a  word  with  you  this 
evening !  Miss  Wyllys  would  n't  let  me  get  away 
for  a  moment."  Of  courae,  it  was  all  her  fault-— 
in  such  cases  it  is  an  axiom  in  popular  philoso* 
phy,  that  the  lady  is  in  the  wrong,  and  deserves 
all  that  she  encounters.  We  would  not  for  a  mo- 
ment dispute  the  axiom — it  must  be  true,  because 
everybody  says  it — both  the  gentlemen  who  have 
been  encouraged  and  the  ladies  who  have  beea 
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neglected  ;  we  would  only  say,  that  this  trne 
Tiew  of  the  matter  requires  some  exercise  of  faith 
in  those  who  receive  it,  inasmuch  as  reason  and 
observation  would  commonly Jead  to  a  different 
conclusion. 

Thelwar  Castle  was  beautifully  situated  ;  it 
was  approachable  by  sea,  and  therefore  uncle 
John  projected  a  boating  party  for  some  of  the 
young  people ;  and  it  was  within  two  miles  of  a 
irery  respectable  waterfall,  which,  as  he  observed, 
would  be  in  its  best  looks  after  the  recent  rains. 
A  castle,  a  pic-nic,  and  a  waterfall !  Could  any 
scheme  by  land  or  sea  be  more  enchanting  ^  Ida^s 
face  grew  brighter  and  brighter  as  the  idea  de- 
Teloped  itself,  and  the  last  word  had  scarcely  es- 
caped her  uncle^s  lips,  when  she  exclaimed,  with 
clasped  hands,  '*  Oh,  how  delightful !  Dear  aant 
Melissa,  pray  say  yes ! — yoa  will  enjoy  it  too,  be- 
cause you  are  so  fond  of  fine  scenery,  and  there 
will  be  no  fatigue.  A  whole  week ! — Oh,  how  I 
wish  the  day  were  come  !" 

Melissa,  who  liked  any  species  of  gayety,  relaxed 
into  benign  acquiescence ;  and  uncle  John,  in  a 
perfect  ecstasy  at  meeting  with  approval  and  caus- 
ing so  much  pleasure,  first  kissed  Ida,  out  of 
gratitude  for  her  delight,  and  then  executed  a 
short  impromptu  polka,  of  a  new  and  somewhat 
outrageous  pattern,  which,  happily,  did  not  last 
above  a  minute. 

**  And  now,"  said  Melissa,  **  I  will  write  the 
invitations,  and  we  will  settle  bow  the  party  is  to 
go." 

**  Yes  V  cried  Mr.  Lee,  with  assumed  noncha- 
lance, *'  it  is  always  the  best  way  to  make  one^s 
arrangements  clearly  beforehand,  and  then  nobody 
is  put  out.  I  am  quite  at  your  disposal ;  you 
may  put  me  just  where  you  please.  Alex  can 
drive  Ida,  and  the  rest  will  easily  be  settled." 

'*  I  hope  I  may  consider  this  an  engagement : 
I  was  just  going  to  offer  myself  as  your  charioteer 
when  my  father  forestalled  me,"  said  the  son,  with 
his  most  elaborate  smile  and  bow. 

The  Alexanders  had  made  a  false  move  there. 
Melissa  was  uninterruptedly  conscious  that  she 
was  mistress  of  the  house,  and  never  inclined  to 
agree  in  any  proposition  which  did  not  emanate 
from  herself,  unless,  like  the  present  expedition, 
the  conduct  of  it  were  placed  at  once  in  her  hands. 
Moreover,  to  do  her  justice,  she  was  really  fond 
of  Ida,  and  would  not  have  done  anything  to 
annoy  her,  unless  it  had  been  unmistakably  ad- 
vantageous to  herself  A  woman  seldom  mistakes 
a  woman's  feelings,  and  Ida's  face,  as  she  politely 
acquiesced  in  her  cousin's  proposal,  was  tolerably 
expressive  of  dissatisfaction. 

**  Excuse  me,  my  good  friends,"  said  Melissa, 
with  her  blandest  and  roost  obstinate  manner, 
'*  my  little  Ida's  life  is  a  great  deal  too  precious 
to  be  risked  by  any  amateur  coachmanship.  I 
consider  myself  responsible  for  her,  and  must  have 
the  entire  management  of  her  proceedings.  When 
I  get  the  answers  to  my  invitations,  and  know 
what  our  numbers  wilt  be,  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
afraogemeots  definittvely." 


Ida  was  to  go  in  the  boat ;  she  was  charmei!^ 
and  her  rapture  increased  when  she  found  thai 
Frederick  was  to  be  of  the  party.  She  had  been 
thinking  of  him,  but  was  afraid  to  ask,  and  slie 
now  congratulated  herself  that  they  should  bd 
together,  and  expressed  her  liveliest  thanks  that 
the  plan  for  her  was  exactly  that  which  she  best 
liked.  She  and  Melissa  (strange  companionship !) 
were  the  only  two  persons  thoroughly  pleased, 
when,  after  much  shaking  and  fermenting,  the 
scheme  had  settled  into  its  final  shape.  Aunt 
Ellenor  was  to  chaperone  the  water-party  ;  she 
made  no  resistance,  but  suffered  secretly,  inasmuch 
as  she  was  a  great  coward,  and  every  minute  of 
her  pleasure  excursion  was  consequently  a  painful 
and  heroic  effort  at  composure.  Poor  Frederick 
never  felt  his  privation  so  keenly  as  on  an  occasion 
like  the  present,  but  agreed  to  go,  because  ho 
knew  that  his  exclusion  would  be  as  painful  to 
his  mother  as  his  partici|'ation  could  be  to  himself. 
So  long  as  he  did  everything  like  other  people, 
she  was  able  to  flatter  herself  with  the  idea  that 
he  was  neariy  unconscious  of  his  loss ;  but  the 
smallest  sign  of  consciousness  on  his  part  cost  her 
so  many  tears,  that  he  would  have  avoided  it  by 
any  sacrifice  of  his  own  personal  comfort.  It  was 
touching  to  see  how  instinctively  he  comprehended 
her  feelings,  and  how  tenderly  he  cared  for  them, 
though  he  could  see  no  exhibition  of  them.  No 
infliction  of  her  voice  was  lost  upon  him,  and  so 
profound  was  his  knowledge  of  her,  that  he  could 
divine  that  she  was  grieved  merely  by  her  silence 
when  he  knew  that  it  would  have  been  natural  to 
her  to  speak.  There  is  no  science  so  deep  and 
so  unerring  as  that  of  unselfish  love ;  its  percep- 
tions are  as  supernatural  as  its  origin.  And  so^ 
as  may  of\en  be  seen  when  a  weak  and  half- 
disciplined  character  sympathizes  with  one  of  a 
higher  order  than  itself — the  relative  positions  of 
this  mother  and  son  seemed  to  undergo  a  strange 
kind  of  change,  and  practically  it  was  the  consoler 
who  needed  support,  and  the  sufl^erer  who  gave  it. 
But  these  two  were  not  unhappy ;  there  is  no 
unhappiness,  properly  so  called,  in  the  calm  har- 
mony of  a  double  sorrow  such  as  theirs. 

Young  Woodley,  a  gawky  personage  from  col- 
lege, with  a  strong  fear  of  the  fair  sex,  taking 
the  outward  form  and  vesture  of  contempt,  was 
another  member  of  the  water-party.  He  wanted' 
to  go  on  horseback ;  but  his  father,  who  was  try- 
ing hard  to  worry  him  into  premature  polish,  would 
not  hear  of  it.  He  could  not  bear  the  arrange 
ment  made  for  him,  and  submitted  with  the  worst 
grace  possible.  Kate  Wyllys  agreed,  with  per- 
fect and  polite  good-nature,  to  make  a  third  in  the 
chariot  with  Melissa  and  Mr.  Lee ;  but  snarled  in 
her  heart  at  a  plan  so  very  untoward,  when  three' 
aimless  young  men  were  within  reach,  any  one 
of  whom  would  have  proved  a  satisfactory  com- 
panion— two  in  the  capacity  of  flirts,  the  third  la 
that  of  butt.  However,  there  was  no  help  for  it, 
as  she  was  known  to  be  delicate,  and  could  not 
be  allowed  to  go  by  water.  When  the  time 
arrived,  she  was  all  smiles  and  serenity,  but  it  W 
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doubtful  whether  she  felt  more  amiably  than  the 
collegian.  Even  uncle  John  was  a  little  down- 
east,  for  he  shared  the  phaeton  with  Mr.  and  Miss 
Woodley,  and  he  wanted  to  have  accompanied 
Ida.  Godfrey  seemed  in  lower  spirits  than  usual, 
kept  apart  from  his  companions,  and  occupied  him- 
self with  the  business  of  the  boat.  But  the  crown- 
ing discomfiture  was  Alexander's,  who  actually 
bad  to  drive  Agnes.  To  the  very  last  he  manoeu- 
Tred  to  avoid  this,  but  there  is  no  being  on  earth 
po  helpless  as  a  well-bred  man  in  the  hands  of  a 
lady  who  is  giving  a  party.  He  has  neither  de- 
fence nor  redress ;  his  very  remonstrances  must 
be  made  with  fictitious  playfulness,  as  though  in 
reality  he  were  grateful  for  the  very  things  which 
he  deprecates ;  and  his  final  submission  to  the  most 
aggravated  sufi!erings  must  be  cheerful  and  uncon- 
ditional. Poor  Alexander  asked  Miss  Woodley, 
privately,  if  she  would  allow  him  to  drive  her ; 
but  Miss  Woodley  (who,  by  the  bye,  was  a  trifle 
unrefined,  and  had  never  received  such  a  compli- 
ment from  the  sublime  Alexander  before)  had 
been  previously  told,  in  confidence,  by  Melissa, 
that  she  was  to  go  in  the  phaeton,  "  because  it 
was  desirable  for  many  reasons^  (this  with  much 
significance,)  and  it  would  be  so  pleasant  for  John.*' 
The  pooi  girl  fancied  she  was  somehow  doing  a 
favor,  and,  besides,  would  not  have  presumed  to 
alter  Miss  Lee's  plans  for  the  world  ;  so  she  de- 
clined, graciously  and  regretfully.  Alexander  then 
made  a  desperate  attack  on  young  Woodley,  whom 
he  esteemed  an  utter  bore,  but  this  was  likewise 
a  failure ;  parental  authority  was  too  strong  for 
the  unhappy  youth,  and  he  was  compelled  to  be 
▼ictifnized.  Eventually,  Alexander  proposed  to 
drive  his  father,  as  a  last  chance ;  but  his  father 
was  afraid  of  catching  cold,  and  liked  the  ease  of 
t))e  cushioned  chariot,  and  the  pretty  face  of  Kate 
Wyllys,  who  understood  and  responded  to  his 
gallantries  far  better  than  Ida,  and  thought  him  a 
tolerable  substitute  when  originals  were  not  pro- 
curable. No  one  who  had  seen  the  faces  of  Alex- 
ander and  Agnes,  when  they  set  ofi^  for  their  tite-a- 
Ute  drive,  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  that 
a  murder  had  been,  perpetrated  before  the  end 
of  it — only,  fortunately,  deeds  do  not  always 
answer  to  looks,  either  good  or  bad. 

Is  not  a  pleasure-party  the  most  delightful  thing 
in  the  world  ? 

CHAPTER    XII. THE    PIC-NIC. 

A  few  minutes  before  the  boat  landed,  Fred- 
eric, with  some  timidity  of  manner,  presented  Ida 
with  a  pretty  sketching  apparatus.  **  She  had 
expressed  a  wish  to  sketch  the  castle,"  he  said, 
"  and  though — *'  here  he  paused  for  an  instant, 
and  then  abruptly  concluded  by  saying,  **  that  it 
woold  be  a  pleasure  to  him  to  think  that  she  could 
make  any  use  of  a  gift  of  his."  She  thanked 
him  warmly ;  but  was  a  little  puzzled  by  remem- 
bering that  he  had  not  been  in  the  room  when  the 
pieturesqueness  of  the  castle  as  a  subject  for 
aketching  was  discussed  ;  she  was  sure  of  this, 
because  she  had  felt  a  sudden  fear  lest  the  con- 


versation should  give  him  pain,  and  had  looked 
for  him  and  been  relieved  to  find  that  he  wa» 
absent. 

Thelwar  Castle  was  built  on  a  rock  which  rose 
steeply  from  the  edge  of  a  wide  and  gentle  river. 
In  style  it  blended  the  Saracen  and  the  Norman, 
and  formed  no  inapt  representation  of  the  age  to 
which  it  belonged ;  at  once  massy  and  graceful, 
rude,  yet  full  of  beauty.  There  were  tall  slender 
turrets  of  circular  form  with  overhanging  parapets 
broken  and  encrusted  with  moss;  huge  dwarf 
towers  strongly  battlemented  and  pierced  with 
those  cruel  loopholes  which  admit  no  light  save 
for  purposes  of  destruction,  and  look  like  sullen 
eyes  winking  at  you ;  great  irregular  walls  of 
unhewn  stone  all  scarfed  and  garlanded  with  ivy 
and  plumed  with  the  airy  fern ;  green  sward  in  the 
courts  as  smooth  as  though  it  had  been  shorn  for 
the  feet  of  fairies,  whom  you  might  fancy  skim- 
ming tenderly  over  its  surface,  or  perching  upo^ 
the  fragmentary  corbels  which  jutted  from  the 
walls,  or  climbing  by  the  shattered  tracery  of 
the  windows,  or  swinging  by  the  green  streamers 
which  hung  from  many  a  giant  arch,  and  rocked 
upon  the  air  as  though  only  just  loosed  from  some 
tiny  grasp,  or  lying  crushed  beneath  the  damp 
lichen-covered  masses  of  stone  which  had  fallen 
from  above,  and  might  have  been  hurled  down  by 
some  stern  mailed  ghost  upon  the  battlements  to 
check  such  unseemly  revel  in  a  place  so  sombre. 
There  were  vast  hospitable  chimneys,  calling  up 
strange  visions  of  those  old  uncivilized  dinner  par- 
ties, when  wayfarers  and  beggars  had  their  place 
and  their  portion,  and  servants  feasted  at  the  same 
board  with  their  masters;  wonderful  little  bed- 
chambers, suggesting  the  idea  that  our  ancestors 
slept  in  one  invariable  position,  and  stood  upright 
to  dress,  having  their  clothes  let  down  upon  them 
from  the  roof;  interminable  twisted  staircases,  which 
you  must  convert  yourself  into  a  screw  to  ascend — 
painful  as  one  of  those  miraculous  opera  cadenzas, 
(named,  we  suppose,  on  the  lucus-a-non-^ucendo 
principle,)  where,  after  a  certain  point,  every  step 
seems  the  highest  possible,  and  yet  is  succeeded 
by  one  higher  and  more  excruciating  still,  and 
where  the  descent  is  accomplished  by  a  series  of 
accentuated  plunges,  any  one  of  which  is  sufficient 
to  break  your  neck ;  long  shadowy  passages 
through  the  hearts  of  the  enormous  walls,  with 
sharp  streaks  of  light  here  and  there  catching  the 
curve  under  the  square  head  of  some  narrow  doo^ 
way,  and  tempting  you  to  proceed,  though  you 
must  needs  walk  trembling,  lest  at  the  next  open- 
ing the  ray  should  be  reflected  from  a  stooping 
helmet  or  a  poised  spear,  or  lest  the  hesiutiog 
feet  which  you  can  scarcely  guide  along  the  un- 
even floor,  should  stumble  against  the  coiled-up 
limbs  of  an  old  sentinel  sleeping  at  his  post. 
There  seemed  a  waste  of  strength,  as  though  a 
great  deal  of  it  were  built  out  of  sheer  symbolism 
— a  mixture  of  the  jovial  and  the  sombre,  so  un- 
like the  world  in  which  our  own  forms  of  thought 
are  cast,  that  it  was  almost  impossible  to  imagine 
it  into  any  consistent  whole,  but  the  ideal  picture . 
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was  forever  resolving  itself  into  a  host  of  out- 
rageous contradictions.  One  moderate  sized  tomb- 
stone might  have  sufficed  for  the  flooring  of  any 
bed  room,  and  the  great  banqueting-hall  looked  as 
if  it  might  have  been  appropriately  papered  with 
a  series  of  **  rubbings'*  from  sepulchral  brasses. 

**  Oh  !  for  one  day,  for  one  single  hour,  to  see 
it  all  alive  again!'*  cried  Ida,  as,  after  a  breath- 
less and  eager  examination  of  every  attainable 
nook  and  corner,  she  paused  at  the  summit  of  a 
winding  stair,  and,  seating  herself  in  the  hollow 
of  a  battlement,  looked  out  upon  the  rich  valley 
and  the  sweet  fresh  river,  **  that  one  could  tell 
how  they  really  lived  and  thought  from  hour  to 
hour,  those  grim  soldiers,  and  graceful  knights, 
and  stately  ladies !  It  is  almost  painful  to  have 
such  a  strange  kind  of  unseen  existence  so  per- 
petually suggested  without  being  able  to  fill  up 
the  blanks,  and  imagine  what  it  actually  was.  It 
is  like  seeing  the  very  corpse  of  the  past." 

**  Cannot  you  construct  a  living  character  out 
of  these  autographs  ?"  asked  Godfrey,  smiling  as 
he  laid  his  hand  on  the  summit  of  a  roughly-orna- 
mented and  overhanging ,  buttress  ;  '**  I  do  not 
think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult  task." 

He  stopped,  and  Ida  looked  earnestly  in  his 
face  as  though  she  wanted  him  to  continue. 

**An  easy  one,  I  should  say,*'  observed  Alex- 
ander. **  Human  nature  is  always  the  same  in 
detail  as  well  as  in  outline.  We  have  a  distant 
twilight  view  of  the  man  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
he  looms  upon  us  huge  and  grand  and  vague,  till 
our  imagination  bows  down  before  him,  and  re- 
fuses to  approach  and  examine  more  closely.  But 
if  we  do  approach  we  shall  find  him  flesh  and 
blood  after  all,  perhaps  dififering  only  from  our- 
selves in  the  unavoidable  peculiarity  that  he  was 
a  good  way  behind  us  in  the  march  of  time.  He 
ate  and  drank,  was  weary,  slept  and  was  refreshed, 
loved  and  hated  like  the  rest  of  us.  And  all  those 
foibles  and  follies,  littlenesses  and  meannesses 
which  distress  us  in  our  own  day  because  they 
are  close  under  our  own  eyes,  were  just  as  rife  in 
the  past,  if  we  could  only  see  them." 

**  Very  true,"  replied  Godfrey;  **  depend  upon 
it,  it  was  all  the  same  five  hundred  years  ago,  just 
as  truly  as  it  will  be  the  same  a  hundred  years 
hence.  The  Baron  Drogo  de  Bracy  could  never 
obtain  the  entree  to  the  highest  society,  because  it 
was  noticed  that  he  did  not  always  pronounce  his 
H*s,  and  the  dame  Eleonora  de  Montauban 
frowned  sorely  upon  her  daughter,  the  lovely 
Lady  Adelicia,  because  she  had  engaged  herself 
for  three  polkas  to  a  younger  son  !  Don*t  be  ro- 
mantic, Ida!  Don't  fancy  that  an  external  devel- 
opment totally  diflTerent  from  that  of  our  own  age 
betokens  that  there  was  any  difiference  at  all  in 
the  inner  life — why  should  it  ^  Don*t  we  all 
know  that  Dr.  Johnson  was  as  great  a  dramatist 
as  Shakspeare,  only  somehow  or  other  he  did  n*t 
manage  to  write  such  good  plays !" 

"  You  are  a  worshipper  of  the  past,  I  per- 
Mive,"  said  Alexander,  coolly,  as  he  seated  him- 


self at  Ida*s  feet,  and  looked  expressively  into  her 
face,  though  he  addressed  Godfrey,  **  as  for  uie,  I 
live  in  the  present." 

**  I  hope  the  climate  suits  you,"  replied  God- 
frey, with  an  emphasis  too  marked  to  be  perfectly 
polite,  and  which  called  the  color  to  his  cousin's 
cheek. 

Ida  felt  uncomfortable,  and  it  was  quite  a  relief 
to  her  that  Agnes  joined  them  at  that  moment. 

'*  Do  come  down,  Ida,"  said  she,  *'  aunt  Melis- 
sa is  so  cross.  She  is  unpacking  the  baskets,  and 
she  says  it  is  a  shame  that  we  should  leave  it  all 
to  her,  and  go  away  to  amuse  ourselves.  For  my 
part,  I  thought  we  came  here  for  amusement,  such 
as  it  is.  She  is  very  hungry,  and  she  says  we 
must  dine  before  we  do  anything  else  ;  and  she 
wants  you,  but  not  Alexander  or  Godfrey  ;  be- 
cause, she  says,  gentlemen  are  of  no  use.  She 
had  just  upset  something  when  I  came  away,  and 
that  was  one  reason  why  I  hurried." 

Ida  felt  guilty  ; — she  had  forgotten  all  but  the 
enjoyment  of  the  moment ;  and  she  now  hastened 
to  accompany  Agnes,  in  spite  of  the  remonstrances 
of  the  gentlemen.  As  they  descended  the  stairs, 
she  dropped  her  sketch-book,  and  Agnes  picked  it 
up  for  her.  **Ah  !"  said  she,  **  Godfrey  was  very 
mysterious  about  his  present.*' 

**  Godfrey  !"  repeated  Ida,  surprised.  **  This 
was  Frederick's  present." 

**I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Agnes,  who  took 
a  sour  kind  of  pleasure  in  thwarting  any  little 
scheme  that  came  under  her  notice,  whether  she 
understood  it  or  not.  *'  I  was  in  the  room  when 
Godfrey  brought  it ;  and  he  told  Frederick  it  was 
for  you,  and  begged  him,  as  a  particular  favor,  to 
give  it  as  if  from  himself." 

There  was  no  time  for  Ida  to  express  the  as- 
tonishment she  felt,  as  they  had  now  reached  the 
spot  where  Melissa  was  awaiting  them.  She  had 
overset  the  basin  of  powdered  sugar  into  a  dun- 
geon, and  was  vehemently  insisting  that  her  broth- 
er John  should  descend  in  search  of  it,  a  service 
which  he  did  not  appear  to  relish,  though  he  made 
many  apoplectic  efi!()rts  to  reach  it  by  stooping  over 
the  edge.  She  was  making  a  solemn  business  of 
dinner  ;  putting  herself  into  a  fretful  bustle  about 
all  the  adjuncts  necessary  and  unnecessary,  being 
sentimental  about  finger-glasses,  and  highly  digni- 
fied in  regard  to  salt-spoons.  It  was  all  to  be 
done  in  a  regular,  grand  way,  as  unlike  a  pic-nio 
as  possible  ;  and  the  feeding  was  the  main  object 
and  purpose,  evidently,  of  the  whole  party — they 
came  not  to  see  but  to  eat.  It  was  sad  waste  of 
time,  indeed,  to  be  sketching  and  staring  about, 
when  the  cold  chickens  were  still  unpacked,  and 
the  damask  napkins  undistributed.  Ida  ran  lighw 
ly  to  and  fro  under  her  orders,  restoring  her  to 
good-humor  by  the  force  of  her  alacrity  and  readi- 
ness, and  greatly  cheering  the  spirits  of  the  der 
pressed  maid,  who  had  been  vainly  endeavoring  to 
do  right  in  the  eyes  of  her  mistress  for  the  laal 
twenty  minutes.  Agnes  moved  heavily  and  awk- 
wardly, never  understood  anything  that  she  wM 
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expected  to  do  ;  and,  in  making  an  unwonted  ef- 
fort to  be  useful,  finally  set  her  foot  upon  a  cherry 
lart.     They  were  a  contrast,  certainly. 

P(K)r  uncle  John,  glad  to  be  released,  hastened 
sway,  and  tried  to  make  the  agreeable  to  Mr. 
Woodley,  who  was  thoroughly  tired  both  of  him 
and  (»f  the  party,  and  who  responded  but  feebly 
to  his  charitable  efforts. 

"Queer  old  place,  this!"  said  uncle  John,  who 
had  a  vague  idea  that  Mr.  Woodley  was  a  politi- 
cian of  the  modern  school,  and  wished  to  propiti- 
ate him  by  a«»rae  congenial  remark.  **Now,  they 
would  n't  tolerate  such  a  place  in  these  days.  If 
any  one  were  to  run  up  such  a  place,  public  opin- 
ion would  have  it  down  again  in  five  minutes." 

**  Well — I  don't  know,"  said  Mr.  Woodley, 
with  cau^tious  hesitation  concerning  the  vigor  of 
public  opinion,  looking  inquiringly  at  the  stalwart 
old  walls  as  he  spoke.  •  He  was  a  gentleman  who 
•pent  his  life  in  the  mild  excitement  of  perpetual 
expectation — in  a  kind  of  permanent  astonishment 
which  never  rose  above  the  fussy  point.  Every 
night  in  winter  he  perceived  appearances  in  the 
heavens  whi«h  betokened  that  there  would  be  a 
fine  Aurora  Borealis  before  morning,  and  frequent- 
ly suggested  that  his  daughter,  who  had  never 
been  so  fortunate  as  to  see  that  phenomenon, 
should  sit  up,  and  call  him  when  it  began.  The 
watching,  the  ejaculations,  the  assurances  that 
tliere  was  a  light  in  the  north  quite  unnatural, 
and  which  must  terminate  in  coruscations,  sup- 
plied the  substance  of  his  conversation  for  the 
evening,  and  effectually  prevented  conversation  in 
others.  In  summer  he  was  equally  far-sighted  as 
to  the  detection  of  an  approaching  storm  ;  and 
has  been  known  to  prophesy  continuously  for  six 
weeks  the  arrival  of  one,  which  seldom  failed  to 
come  in  the  end  and  justify  his  pi:ediction.  He 
now  discovered  that  the  tower  beneath  which  the 
dinner-party  was  being  arranged,  was  out  of  the 
perpendicular,  and  would  assuredly  fall  in  the 
course  of  the  next  twenty-four  hours.  He  re- 
monstrated so  pertinaciously,  that  good  breeding 
compelled  the  unhappy  Melissa  to  consent  to  the 
removal  of  her  preparations  just  as  they  had  at- 
tained completion,  which  put  the  crowning  stroke 
to  her  discomfiture  for  the  day.  Altogether,  I 
should  thiirk,  there  has  seldom  been  a  more  dis- 
consolate and  dejected  repast  than  that  pic-nic. 
Everything  had  somehow  gone  wrong,  and  nearly 
everybody  was  out  of  sorts. 

Ida  was  as  silent  as  the  rest ;  she  was  thinking 
about  her  sketch-book,  and  determining  to  eluci- 
date the  mystery.  An  opportunity  occurred  soon 
afler  they  had  risen  from  xMe-cloth.  She  found 
herself  near  Godfrey,  and  a  little  apart  from  the 
others,  and  immediately  addressed  him. 

"  Godfrey,  have  I 'done  anything  to  vex  you  ?" 
•he  spoke  timidly,  and  blushin?. 

**  You  I  To  vex  me  !  What  could  possibly 
make  you  think  so  V* 

'*  Only,"  said  Ida,  "  that  you  change  so  to- 
wards me — and — and — I  beg  your  pardon  for 
mentioning  it,  as  you  did  not  wish  roe  to  know  it, 


but  I  find  you  were  so  kind  as  to  think  of  givii^ 
me  that  sketching-apparatus.  You  roust  let  ma 
thank  you  for  it — and  I  was  afraid  I  had  annoyed 
you  in  some  manner,  as  you  did  not  like  to  giw 
it  to  me  yourself." 

Godfrey  colored,  cast  his  eyes  on  (he  gronnd, 
and  seemed  to  find  much  difficulty  in  answering 
this  speech.  At  last  he  said  :  **  It  was  such  a 
pleasure  to  Frederick  to  give  it  to  you,  and  h% 
has  so  few  pleasures." 

**  Dear  Frederick  !"  said  Ida. 

•*Ah  !"  cried  Godfrey,  eagerly,  "  you  cannot 
love  him  too  well ;  he  is  absolutely  perfect.  His 
intellectual  equals  his  moral  nature,  though  it  is 
not  so  readily  discerned.  I  have  never  heard  him 
utter  a  hasty  word,  nor  known  him  think  an  un- 
kind thought ;  and  the  whole  temper  of  his  mind 
is  so  beautiful.     You  must  love  him,  Ida." 

"  I  do,"  replied  Ida.  **  I  love  him  dearly,  and 
aunt  Ellenor  too.  I  cannot  bear  that  you  should 
be  cold  to  me,  Godfrey,  for  I  feel  at  home  with 
your  family  as  if  I  were  one  of  yourselves.  It  m 
quite  curious — the  rest  are  all  like  strangers,  with 
whom  I  have  to  make  acquaintance  by  degrees, 
though  they  are  very  kind  ;  but  I  canH  help  fan- 
cying that  you  and  aunt  Ellenor  and  Frederick 
have  lived  with  me  all  my  life,  and  that  we  have 
not  been  separated  at  all." 

Godfrey  took  her  hand  between  his,  and  looked 
at  her  with  an  expression  of  unspeakable  gentle- 
ness ;  it  was  diflficult  to  believe  that  those  were 
the  same  eyes  which  were  ordinarily  so  downcast 
and  so  sullen.  *'  Be  one  of  us,  then,  dear  Ida,*' 
said  he  ;  *'  my  mother  loves  you  as  if  you  were 
her  own  child,  and  you  and  I  will  be  brother. and 
sister — shall  we  noti" 

"  Oh  !"  Said  Ida,  "  thak  implies  so  much  !" 

**  Too  much  for  you  to  grant !"  cried  he,  in  a 
tone  of  disappointment. 

**Too  much,  a  great  deal,"  returned  she,  play- 
fully, **  to  be  granted  on  one  side  only.  I  never 
had  a  brother,  but  I  can  fancy  very  well  what  a 
brother  would  be  to  me.  First,  he  would  be  quiet 
and  steadfast  in  his  friendship — there  would  be  no 
changes,  and  doubts,  and  mysteries  ;  then  I  should 
know  all  his  sorrows,  and  he  would  come  to  me 
to  console  them  ;  and  we  should  tell  each  other 
of  faults,  and  help  each  other  to  amend  them, 
lie  would  never  give  me  black  looks  without  ao 
explanation,  or " 

**  In  fact,"  interrupted  Godfrey,  **  you  think 
me  a  savage ;  and  you  cannot  think  too  ill  of  me. 
But,  Ida,  I  promise  to  perform  my  part  of  the 
compact,  if  you  will  be  faithful  to  yours.  I  am 
only  afraid  that  you  will  repent  when  you  know 
me  better." 

**  If  I  do  I  will  tell  you  so,"  she  answered '; 
'*  but  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  or,  at  least,  only  e 
very  little  afraid  sometimes." 

"And  when  were  you  afraid  last?"  asked  God- 
frey. 

**  When  Alexander "  began  Ida,  but  he 

interrupted  her  immediately. 

**  Oh  I  I  was  very  rude  I  know  ;  but  Alexan- 
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der  18  perfectly  intolerable  to  me.     It 's  a  wonder ' 
that  I  don't  insult  him  every  hour  of  the  day  ; 
and  when  he  speaks  to  you  in  that  patronizing^ 
complimentary  tone,  I  assure  you,  Ida,  it  is  he- 
yoad  my  powers  of  endurance  to  be  polite.*' 

**  But  he  is  very  kind,**  said  Ida,  thoughtfully, 
**  and  I  believe  he  is  very  clever.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand why  he  is  not  agreeable." 

Had  Alexander  been  in  Godfrey's  place  he 
would  certainly  have  told  Ida  that  she  was  the 
roost  piquante  person  in  the  world,  with  her  un- 
conscious sarcasm.  Godfrey  thought  so,  but  did 
not  say  it.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  would  have 
been  quite  unnatural  to  pay  Ida  a  compliment. 

It  is  curious  how  little  we  praise  those  whom 
we  love  best.  We  are  shy  about  it,  as  though 
we  were  speakiug  of  ourselves ;  a  tone,  a  look, 
the  mere  presence  of  some  unaccountable  restraint 
of  manner — these  are  indications  enough  for  those 
who  are  intended  to  read  them,  and  bystanders 
may  think  it  all  as  cold  as  they  like.  Our  choic- 
est gifts  are  not  for  the  world  to  scrutinize  ;  we 
put  them  quietly,  and  with  averted  eyes,  into  the 
hand  that  is  stretched  out  to  receive  them. 

**  Do  you  like  this  sort  of  party,  Ida!"  asked 
Godfrey,  after  a  minute's  pause. 

"  Yes ;  I  enjoy  it  excessively,"  she  replied. 
^  Do  not  you?" 

**  I  think,"  said  he,  ^*  that  it  is  the  most  inge- 
nious contrivance  ever  invented  for  compressing 
the  greatest  quantity  of  annoyance  into  the  smallest 
possible  compass.  What  a  dinner  we  had  !  Noth- 
ing seems  to  me  so  strange  a  mistake  as  that  a 
number  of  people,  whose  whole  existence  is  made 
np  of  common-places  and  decorums,  should  volun- 
tarily put  themselves  into  a  position  where  these  are 
sfosurdities,  and  yet  try  to  retain  them  all  the  while. 
It  is  as  if  one  were  to  go  out  shooting  in  a  court- 
dress,  and  put  pattens  over  one's  pumps,  to  prove 
Aneaeif  a  sportsman.  It  is  so  comic  to  see  how 
we  all  behave ;  anybody  who  did  n't  know  the 
circumstances  would  make  sure  that  the  pic-nic  had 
4>een  inflicted  as  a  punishment,  and  that,  being 
compelled  by  force  to  submit  to  it,  we  were  trying 
to  neutralize  it  in  the  best  manner  we  could." 

**  liook  there,  misanthrope,"  replied  Ida,  laying 
one  hand  gently  upon  his  arm,  and  pointing  with 
the  other  to  the  scene  before  them.  A  solitary 
arch  stood  up,  huge,  and  broken  in  outline,  against 
jthe  clondless  sky  ;  beneath  it,  partly  veiled  by  the 
drooping  cloud  of  ivy  which  floated  about  its  sides, 
was  visible  the  smooth  soft  river,  passing  through 
wood  and  hill,  with  a  steady  onward  motion,  like 
the  flight  of  a  bird,  and  melting  into  the  vague  far 
distance.  A  little  beyond  the  arch,  at  the  base  of 
one  of  those  graceful  turrets,  a  group  was  seated 
opon  the  green  sward;  their  figures  would,  per- 
haps, have  marred  the  effect  in  a  picture,  but  some- 
how they  blended  very  picturesquely  with  the  real- 
ity. Kate  Wyllys,  with  bonnet  off*,  dark  braided 
hair,  and  smiling  sunny  face,  was  holding  some 
(lowers  for  Alexander  to  examine — flirting  very 
prettily  under  the  pretence  of  bouny.    Agnes  and 


Miss  Woodley  stood  near,  filling  the  double  oWu^e 
of  chaperon  and  back-ground. 

Godfrey  looked  at  the  picture,  and  then  at  Ida. 
**Ah  I"  said  he,  "  we  enjoy  this  thoroughly  now; 
but  how  was  it  with  us  an  hour  ago  ?  Is  this  the 
mode  in  which  one  ought  to  visit  fine  scenery  or 
interesting  ruins?  Is  it  pleasant  to  be  oblig^ 
either  to  parade  your  solitary  enthusiasm,  or  else, 
by  suppressing  it,  to  lose  all  enjoyment?  Parties 
are  all  very  well  in  ball-rooms,  and  pic-nics  in 
summer-houses,  but  I  don't  like  coming  to  boil 
potatoes  and  provide  small-talk  among  the  reliques 
of  the  past,  any  better  than  I  should  like  to  be 
taken  out  into  the  moonlight  to  dance  a  polka." 

*'As  to  making  small-talk,"  said  Ida,  laughing, 
'*  I  can't  say  you  have  over-exerted  yourself  in 
that  t>articular.  But,  though  I  don't  agree  with 
you,  Godfrey,  I  do  think  that  one  thing  which  yoa 
said,  is  quite  true — I  have  not  enjoyed  the  beauty 
and  grandeur  of  this  place  as  I  exprcted  to  do,  ex- 
cept just  for  the  first  half  hour.  I  find  it  is  iiat> 
ural  to  think  more  of  the  party  and  less  of  the 
place ;  and  it  would  indeed  be  delightful  to  coro.e 
here  quite  alone,  or  with — with— papa.  This 
seems  to  me  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  the  having 
a  regular  evening  party  to  read  Shakspeare,  which 
you  know  would  be  a  kind  of  desecration,  unless 
they  were  all  poets,  or  thorough  lovers  of  poetry." 

**  Heaven  preserve  me  from  an  evening  party 
where  *  they  were  all  poets  I'  "  cried  Gi>dfrey,  fe»- 
vently.  **  But  I  see  I  shall  make  a  convert  of  yo^ 
at  last.  I  have  gained  one  step  already,  and  now 
I  shall  call  for  another  confession.  Don't  you 
think  everybody  was  more  or  less  out  of  humor?" 

**  Not "  began  Ida. 

**  Not  more  than  usual,"  exclaimed  he,  inter- 
rupting her.  "  Well,  perhaps  that  may  be  true 
enough,  only  I  think  it  is  a  very  severe  observatioa 
of  yours." 

**  Oh,  but  I  was  not  going  to  say  that,"  said 
Ida,  '*  nor  anything  in  the  least  like  it.  In  thf» 
first  place,  I  think  you  hi^ve  no  right  to  complaip, 
inasmuch  as  you  were  the  crossest  of  the  whole 
party  ;  in  the  second  place,  I  have  no  right,  be- 
cause I  was  rude  and  went  away  to  enjoy  myself, 
and  forgot  that  I  was  wanted.  I  don't  think,"  she 
added  archly,  '*  that  a  pic-nic  is  at  all  likely  to  make 
everybody  perfect — do  you?" 

**  Of  course  not,"  added  he,  a  little  startled. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "but  isn't  that  just  wha$ 
you  are  expecting  of  it?  I  think  one  may  have 
an  immense  quantity  of  pleasure  in  spite  both  of 
one's  own  faults  and  of  other  people's,  and  I  should 
never  expect  to  become  faultless  because  I  was  at 
a  pleasure  parly.  Now,  are  you  angry  ? — for  I 
think  I  am  very  impertinent." 

"Only  in  calling  yourself  so,"  answered  he; 
"  if  your  philosophy  is  impertinent  when  addressed 
to  me,  it  can  only  be  because  I  am  not  capable  of 
comprehending  it ;  so  you  see  what  you  make  of 
me." 

"  Was  that  philosophy?"  asked  Ida ;  "  I  thought 
it  was  only  common  sense." 
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Godfrey  laughed  heartily.  **  You  look  quite  dis- 
mayed at  being  brought  in  guilty  of  philosophy,'* 
said  he ;  ^*  I  suppose  you  will  expect  roe  to  call 
you  a  blue-stocking  next.'* 

"  Have  you  the  same  horror  of  learned  ladies 
that  Alexander  has?"  inquired  Ida. 

**  Perhaps,"  replied  Godfrey,  **  but  not  for  the 
same  reason.  I  hate  all  things  that  are  false  or  un- 
natural in  their  proportions,  and,  as  I  hold  that  a 
woman's  heart  should  always  be  larger  than  her 
head,  the  instances  wherein  this  true  proportion  is 
marred  are  especially  distaseful  to  me.  A  learned 
woman  ought  to  be  a  most  loving  and  gentle  one, 
or  else  the  woman  in  her  is  lost ;  but  I  am  afraid 
that  you  and  I  look  at  things  and  people  with  very 
different  eyes ;  you  see  all  the  good,  and  I  have 
the  habit  of  looking  at  the  evil ;  your  way  is  both 
wise  and  right,  but  mine  is  my  own,  I  might  say 
myself,  and  I  cannot  change  it." 

**  Can  you  not?"  said  Ida  simply. 

He  felt  the  unintentional  rebuke,  and  it  so  hap- 
pened that  it  touched  him  on  a  peculiarly  sensitive 
point.  **  Oh,  my  dear  Ida  !"  cried  he,  **  who  is 
there  in  the  world  that  ever  radically  changes  his 
own  character  ?  If  I  could  see  one  complete  trans- 
formation, one  character  wherein  the  original  ten- 
dencies had  been  not  modified  but  obliterated,  it 
would  do  more  good  to  my  faith  than  a  miracle, 
which  in  fact  it  would  be.  And  if  our  religion  be 
indeed  the  divine  reality  which  we  are  taught  to 
believe,  is  it  not  marvellous  that  it  should  not  trans- 
figure the  human  into  the  divine  ?  But  it  seems 
impotent  in  this  which  is  surely  its  own  proper 
sphere.  Just  think  of  what  we  see ;  a  man  is 
born  with  a  certain  fault  of  character,  say  feeble- 
ness and  instability  of  purpose.  He  is  an  earnest 
Christian,  he  confesses  this  fault,  deplores  it,  strives 
against  it,  and  sinks  under  it !  Take  him  in  the 
prime  of  his  vigor,  mental  and  bodily,  and  set  him 
beside  one  born  with  a  strong  will,  perhaps  with- 
out faith  at  all,  and — what  has  bis  religion  done 
for  him  ?  And  yet  it  is  his  life,  his  hope,  his  rule. 
But  I  ought  not  to  talk  to  you  in  this  way." 

"But  ought  you  to  think  in  this  way?"  ex- 
claimed Ida,  eagerly.  '*  Is  it  true  f  Dear  Godfrey, 
you  know  it  is  not  true ;  have  not  the  weakest  and 
roost  timid  been  martyrs,  the  most  violent  become 
meek  as  infants,  the  proudest  humble,  and  the 
meanest  abundant  in  charity?  Oh,  Godfrey,  for- 
give me  !  I  am  quite  unfit  to  teach  you,  but  sure- 
ly when  we  remember  our  invisible  communion, 
we  can  never  lose  our  faith  in  man." 


**  Such  things  were,*^  returned  he,  gloomily. 

**And  are  and  will  be — must  be,"  she  implied ; 
but  even  as  she  spoke,  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  died 
away  upon  her  face,  and  left  it  in  the  shadow  of  a 
strange  new  trouble.  She  looked  sorrowful  and 
bewildered  and  full  of  pity.  Godfrey  once  more 
took  her  hand  into  his  own.  '*  It  is  I  who  should 
ask  you  for  forgiveness,"  said  he;  '*  I  have  done, 
as  I  always  do,  wrong.  Do  not,  however,  think 
worse  of  me  than  I  deserve — I —  This  is  a  strange, 
unsuitable  conversation,  and  I  don't  know  how  we 
came  to  it ;  I  wish  you  would  forget  it  as  fast  as 
you  can.  Look,  there  is  Frederick ;  shall  we  join 
him?" 

**  I  think,"  said  Ida,  "  when  such  ideas  as  yon 
have  been  describing  come  upon  you,  it  ought  to 
be  enough  to  disperse  them  only  to  look  at  Fred- 
erick." 

He  smiled.  '*  But  Frederick  was  bom  withoat 
faults,"  said  he. 

Ida  made  no  answer,  and  after  a  little  while 
Godfrey  addressed  her  again,  half  playfully,  yet 
with  a  manner  sufficiently  betokening  that  he  re- 
proached himself  bitterly.  '^Sister  Ida,"  said  be, 
"  I  expect  you  will  be  more  afraid  of  me  than  eTer 
now." 

She  looked  up  into  his  face  with  her  lovely, 
cloudless  eyes,  that  seemed  the  visible  life  of  a  pure 
spirit.  "  No,"  she  replied,  "  not  afraid,  only  sorry. 
One  thing  would  always  keep  me  from  being  afraid 
of  you,  and  that  is,  the  tenderness  of  your  love  for 
Frederick." 

He  drew  his  hand  from  hers  with  an  expressioB 
of  acute  pain,  almost  of  horror,  and  with  a  sudden 
heavy  sigh  quickened  his  pace,  and  in  another 
minute  they  were  at  Frederick's  side. 

The  rest  of  the  day  offers  little  worthy  of  record ; 
they  walked  to  the  waterfall,  and  uncle  John,  in 
his  eagerness  to  bring  each  lady  of  the  party  in 
succession  to  the  best  point  of  view,  went  slipping 
about  over  the  wet  stones  with  a  spasmodic  and 
misdirected  agility,  had  three  serious  falls,  and 
splashed  his  sister  Melissa  from  head  to  foot.  Mr. 
Woodley  made  one  of  the  water-party  on  their  re- 
turn, and  never  ceased  making  the  others  change 
places  in  order  to  **  trim"  the  boat,  which,  if  hi* 
movements  were  at  all  effectual,  must  have  rivalled 
any  court  dress  in  the  world  by  the  time  it  was  fin* 
ished.  Alexander 'steered,  and  Godfrey  drove  Ag- 
nes ;  but  Alexander  was  not  much  delighted  with 
his  change  of  position  for  he  had  never  yet  found 
Ida  so  absent. 
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From  Cbamben*  JoarnaL 
SCIENCE   IN   MAURITIUS. 

It  18  always  gratifyiDg  to  be  able  to  invite  at* 
tention  to  the  efTorts  made  for  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  the  practical  application  of  science  to 
the  business  of  life,  or  the  opening  up  of  hitherto 
undiscovered  resources  in  nature.  We  have  now 
before  us  a  volume  of  the  **  Transactions  of  the 
Natural  History  Society  of  Mauritius,**  compris- 
ing a  period  of  four  years,  which  enables  us  to 
form  a  tolerable  estimate  of  the  progress  of  science 
in  that  remote  dependency.  The  society  numbers 
about  one  hundred  resident  members,  and  nearly 
as  many  foreign  and  honorary.  Shut  up  in  an 
island  about  equal  in  extent  to  the  county  of  Wor- 
cester, they  have  a  comparatively  small  field  of  ob- 
servation ;  but  so  much  the  more  reason  is  there 
that  the  work  should  be  effectually  done.  They 
are  well  situated  for  communication  with  dther 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  **  Transactions**  show 
that  correspondence  with  China,  India,  Europe, 
and  Africa,  is  actively  maintained.  The  society 
has  been  in  existence  about  twenty  years  ;  and 
with  a  view  to  greater  usefulness,  has  recently 
added  ''  Arts  and  Sciences**  to  its  title.  The 
members  profess  as  their  primary  object  the  study 
of  natural  science,  more  particularly  to  the  appli- 
cations which  science  may  render  to  agriculture 
and  the  industrial  arts.  Under  this  head  are  em- 
braced— mean;  for  promoting  the  cultivation  of 
vanilla,  silk,  tea,  sugar-cane,  &c.;  prizes  for  the 
best  and  most  prolific  samples  of  rice,  maize, 
manioc,  and  other  vegetable  productions,  com- 
bined with  experiments  on  the  use  and  properties 
of  manures,  and  the  effect  of  climate.  ^The 
scheme  is  a  good  one,  and  if  well  followed  up,  we 
have  no  doubt  of  the  resiilt  proving  most  satisfac- 
tory and  advantageous. 

The  vanilla  plant,  we  read,  has  been  introduced 
and  grown  in  the  island  with  most  encouraging 
success.  This  production,  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
is  osed  to  give  a  flavor  to  confectionary,  liqueurs, 
and  principally  chocolate.  Mexico  exports  annu- 
ally a  quantity  valued  at  40,000  dollars ;  and  its 
further  cultnre  in  Mauritius  is  looked  forward  to  as 
likely  to  add  an  important  item  to  the  resources  of 
the  island,  as  a  plantation  may  be  raised  at  compar- 
atively small  expense.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
the  vanilla  of  Brazil,  which  bears  a  high  price  in 
Enropean  markets — from  seventy  to  eighty  shil- 
lings per  pound.  Some  idea  of  the  probable  re- 
turn may  be  formed  from  the  fact,  that  one  plant 
at  the  end  of  three  years  will  produce  10,000 
flowers,  and  one  hundred  pods  make  a  pound 
weight  of  the  vanilla  of  commerce.  The  success 
of  the  plant  in  Mauritius  was  for  some  time 
problematical,  so  scanty  was  the  produce,  when 
the  undue  growth  of  a  particular  membrane  was 
found  to  be  the  cause  which  had  prevented  the 
matoring  of  flowors  into  pods.  An  investigation 
took  place,  and  the  defect  was  remedied  by  mak- 
ing an  incisioa  at  a  oertaia  time;  aud  the  assist- 
i9pe  thus  rendered  lo  nstaie  has  had  the  desired 


eflfect  of  multiplying  the  flowers.  It  is  a  little 
singular  that  the  introduction  of  the  vanilla  into 
Mauritius  is  of  comparatively  recent  date  ;  although 
a  native  of  tropical  climates,  it  was  unknown  in 
the  island  until  about  twenty  years  ago.  In  the 
year  1818,  an  individual  from  the  neighboring 
island  of  Bourbon,  on  a  visit  to  Paris,  saw  a  va- 
nilla plant  at  the  Jardin  du  Roi.  Astonished  at 
its  growing  in  so  unnatural  a  climate,  he  addressed  - 
himself  to  the  director  of  the  garden,  and  ulti- 
mately resolved  on  attempting  to  introduce  it  into 
the  colony.  Three  or  four  cuttings  were  taken 
from  the  rare  exotic,  and  removed  with  all  due 
precautions  to  Bourbon  in  1822.  Slips  from  these 
were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Mauritius,  where 
their  naturalization  at  first  appeared  to  be  hopeless. 
At  length,  in  1831,  after  various  alteniations  of 
failure  and  success,  the  first  crop  of  a  dozen  pods 
was  gathered,  and  vanilla  now  forms  a  staple  in 
the  markets  of  the  colony. 

The  first  cherry  ever  grown  on  the  island 
appears  to  have  given  rise  to  some  extraordinary 
proceedings.  A  tree  had  been  introduced  and 
tended  with  great  care  by  a  planter,  who  watched 
over  it  with  trembling  anxiety  during  the  flowering 
season ;  all  the  fruit,  however,  failed  except  one 
cherry,  which  gradually  ripened  and  came  to  per- 
fection. A  festival  was  given  in  celebration  of 
the  event  by  the  delighted  planter,  and  the  gov- 
ernor. Sir  R.  Farquhar,  invited  to  gather  the 
unique  and  interesting  specimen.  He  arrived 
punctual  to  the  hour,  and  at  the  head  of  the  assem- 
bled company  approached  the  tree.  The  cherry 
was  gone ;  a  young  negro,  unable  to  resist  the 
temptation  of  the  red  and  juicy  fruit,  had  swal- 
lowed it.  The  governor  appeased  the  planter*8 
vexation  with  the  good-humored  remark,  that  the 
will  would  sufilice  for  the  deed,  and  the  company 
consoled  themselves  for  the  disappointment  by 
adjourning  to  the  breakfast  table. 

The  climate  of  Mauritius  must  be  admirably 
adapted  for  the  culture  of  silk ;  the  quantity  of 
rain  is  comparatively  small — a  fact  of  much  im- 
portance in  the  rearing  of  silk-worms.  The  East 
India  Company's  establishments  have  been  taken 
as  models  for  the  silk-growing  plantations,  or 
*'  magnaneries,**  as  they  are  locally  called.  The 
most  important  is  under  the  management  of  a  Iddy, 
whose  father  introduced  the  cultivation  of  silk. 
The  first  plantations  were  made  by  the  assistance 
of  Indian  convicts  lent  by  the  government,  and  a 
grant  of  J^lOO  allowed  for  a  further  supply  of 
mulberry-trees.  The  first  supply  of  silk  offered  for 
sale  was  in  1820,  when  750  lbs.  of  the  article  in  a 
raw  state  were  brought  into  market.  Certain 
untoward  circumstances  have  subsequently  tended 
to  cheek  this  branch  of  industry,  but  the  society  is 
now  working  in  earnest  to  improve  and  extend  it. 
We  may  add,  that  an  annual  vote  of  10,000  francs 
is  made  by  the  French  government  as  prizes  for  i 
the  best  cocoons  and  mulberry  trees  in  'the  island 
of  Boarbon.  Experiments,  undertaken  with  a« 
view  to  make  the  tea-tree  productive  in  MauritinSyi 
were  sanctioned  by  the  home  government ;  and  i» 
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small  sum  tbwards  defraying  the  expenses  was 
granted,  on  condition  that  seeds  should  be  distrib- 
oted  to  all  who  chose  to  apply  for  them,  with  a 
Tiew  to  render  the  growth  of  tea  general  through- 
out the  island.  Two  Chinese  acquainted  with  the 
manufacture  of  tea  were* brought  from  Canton,  and 
the  first  plantation  of  5000  square  yards  has 
realJKed  every  expectation.  Samples  have  been 
sent  to  England,  and  approved  as  marketable  ; 
and  the  growing  and  manufacture  of  tea  are  con- 
sidered as  so  thoroughly  established,  that  the  so^ 
ciety  unanimously  assented  to  the  cessation  of  the 
annual  grant.  Tea  now  appears  in  the  list  of  ex- 
ports from  the  island. 

Among  the  communications  to  the  society,  is 
one  describing  a  process  fur  making  sea  biscuit  to 
keep  for  three  years  without  deterioration.  It 
consists  in  mixing  a  pulp  obtained  from  yams  with 
dry  wheat  flour ;  no  water  to  be  used.  The  bis- 
cuit made  in  this  way  is  said  to  be  of  better  flavor 
than  sea  biscuit  generally.  Some  of  it  kept  for 
eighteen  months  had  undergone  no  sensible  altera- 
tion, and  small  quantities  have  been  placed  in 
charge  of  captains  of  ships  bound  on  long  voyages, 
as  the  only  means  of  efiectually  testing  the  quali- 
ty. If  successful,  a  profitable  branch  of  industry 
may  here  be  made  available,  as  yams  yield  40,000 
to  the  acre.  With  regard  to  sugar,  it  has  been 
shown,  by  improved  machinery,  which  subjects 
the  canes  to  a  greater  amount  of  pressure  than 
usual  in  passing  through  the  mill,  that  the  sugar 
crop  may  be  set  down  at  8,000  lbs.  to  the  acre. 
The  experiments  from  which  this  datum  is  taken 
were  made  with  canes  grown  on  a  rocky  soil 
eleven  or  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea.  In  fact,  the  **  Transactions*'  of  the  Mau- 
ritius Society  furnish  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  more  depends  on  the  care  and  attention  paid  to 
the  canes  while  growing,  and  period  of  cutting, 
than  on  the  quantity  brought  to  the  mill.  Among 
other  improvements  is  a  new  reTcrberatuig  furnace, 
by  which  the  juice  is  rapidly  heated  with  a  very 
small  expenditure  of  fuel.  The  quantity  of  sugar 
exported  from  Mauritius  to  England  in  1845  was 
over  80,000,000  lbs.,  besides  10,000,000  lbs.  to 
other  countries. 

The  society  has  for  some  time  entertained  the 
project  of  naturalizing  the  salmon  in  the  rivers  of 
the  island.  A  series  of  instructions  have  been 
drawn  up,  at  the  suggestion  of  a  member  residing 
at  Belfast,  as  to  the  best  means  of  transporting 
salmon  spawn,  or  the  young  fish,  from  this  coun* 
try,  without  injurious  oscillation  or  unequal  temper- 
ature. It  is  obvious  that  the  nicest  precantions 
will  be  required  to  insure  success  in  a  voyage  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  weeks.  The  experiment  is  an 
interesting  one ;  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether 
salmon  will  live  in  the  turbid  rivers  of  an  island  in 
the  Indian  Ocean,  or  if,  af\er  remaining  one  sea- 
fllm,  they  will  ever  return. 

The  great  demand  for  guano  as  manare  induced 
the  chief  civil  engineer,  Lieutenant*colonel  Lloyd, 
(the  same,  we  presufiie,  whose  name  was  asso- 
ciated witb  the  eotsrprisisg  aseent  of  the  Peter 


Butte  mountain  in  1832,]  with  some  other  gentle- 
men, to  make  a  trip  to  a  group  of  rocky  islets 
about  twenty  miles  from  the  coast  of  Mauritius. 
So  tremendbus  a  surf  beats  upon  thesd  islands  thai 
they  can  only  be  visited  during  what  are  called  the' 
**  hurricane  months,''  when  there  are  frequenr 
calms ;  and  even  then  the  voyage  is  perilous, 
owing  to  the  rapid  and  uncertain  currents  running' 
between  the  reefs.  On  this  occasion  the  party, 
who  had  embarked  in  a  small  colonial  schooners- 
were  exposed  to  extreme  danger  from  the  spring- 
ing up  of  a  gale  of  wind,  which  raised  mountain- 
ous breakeirs  in  the  narrow  channels,  and  were- 
obliged  to  bear  up  for  Round  Island,  one  of  the- 
largest  of  the  group,  where  they  with  some  difficulty' 
efifected  a  landing,  with  the  stores  intended  to  sop- 
ply  them  during  the  prosecution  of  their  search, 
while  the  schooner  was  forced  to  run  back  to  Port' 
Louis.  The  gale  increased  to  a  hurricane  ;  the- 
party  had  lio  other  shelter  than  that  afiTorded  by  an 
.old  worm-eaten  tarpaulin  ;  their  water-casks  were' 
washed  away  by  the  tremendous  waves,  although' 
th6  precaution  had  been  taken  of  lulling  them 
nearly  one  hundred  yards  up  the'  steep  rocky 
beach  ;  and  they  had  no  water  but  what  was  found' 
in  holes  in  the  rocks.  They  were  kept  prisoners' 
in  this  way  for  seven  days,  when  they  were  takee 
ofif,  not  without  risk,  by  a  steamer  manned  with 
volunteers  from  a  vessel  of  war  then  lying  at' 
Mauritius.  "  During  our  forced  sojourn,"  writes 
Lieutenant-colonel  Lloyd,  in  his  communication  te 
the  society,  **  we  witnessed  from  our  half-sheltered' 
nooks  such  a  wonderful  and  impressive  scene  is 
the  strife  of  the  elements,  and  the  indescribable 
magnificence  of  the  monstrous  waves,  beating 
with  overwhelming  violence  the  crumbling  preci- 
pices heneath  our  very  feet,  that  wto  never  shall 
forget  a  sight  which  but  few  mortals  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  safely  enjoying." 

Round  Island  is  described  as  a  rtidst  extraordi- 
nary geological  phenomenon.  A  mile  in  length, 
and  somewhat  less  in  breadth,  and  rising  to  the 
height  of  1000  feet,  it  is  broken  up  into  caverns, 
cleAs,  pinnacles,  and  overhanging  cKflfs  of  calca* 
reous  conglomerate,  lava  and  basalt.  During  the 
commencement  of  the  gale.  Lieutenant-colonel' 
Lloyd  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing  a  most  in- 
teresting fact  in  natural  history  connected  with  the 
habits  of  the  Phaeton  phanicurus — red-tailed  boal- 
swain,  or  tropic-bird.  '*  Myriads  of  these  birds,^* 
he  writes,  **  exist  on  this  island  ;  and  to  our  utter 
astonishment,  what  we  had  dnly  previously  re- 
marked to  be  a  most  becoming  ornament  in  the 
tail  of  these  splendid  sea-birds,  proved  to  be  an 
essential  portion  of  the  beautiful  mechanism  which 
nature  has  afiTorded  them  to  aid  in  their  swift  and 
varied  motions ;  and  that  the  two  slender  and  deli- 
cate feathers  of  their  tail  serve  theni  as  a  rudder 
or  backwater,  which,  with  th^  feet,  they  woHil 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  rapidity^  oe  eKh^  Mt^^  ■ 
to  guide  them  in  their  evl>hitieiis  in-  sieeiftiji^ 
through  the  air. 

"It  was  nof  one,  but  liandfetfe,  that  we  siM'' 
applying  this  most  extraordm^f  pewer ;  sod  if  iM* 
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beautiful  to  observe  the  suddenness  and  energy! 
^ilh  which  they  used  this  simple  machine,  when, 
on  pursuing  their  course  against  the  increasing 
gale,  Ihey  discovered  us  behind  a  jutting  rock,  and 
0eizing  their  tail,  and  placing  it  ahnost  at  right- 
angles  to  their  body,  their  head  outstretched  in  the 
opposite  direction,  they  changed  their  course  in  thf: 
circumference  of  a  few  feet,  I  may  almost  say  r 
few  inches.  But  for  witnessing  this  fact,  I  could 
hardly  have  credited  the  appliance  of  so  frail  a 
material  to  such  a  purpose ;  fortunately  the  cor- 
roboration of  my  friends  will  not  place  me  in  thai 
category  with  regard  to  others." 

By  the  publication  of  such  facU  and  observa- 
tions as  those  we  have  brought  forward,  the  Mau- 
ritius Society  is  rendering  good  service  to  the 
cause  of  science  and  industry.  In  a  scientific 
point  of  view,  comparatively  insignificant  things 
are  not  without  their  value.  **  Bring  me  a  plant, 
a  leaf,  a  flower,  an  insect,"  said  Linnajus,  **  and 
you  add  a  new  link  to  the  chain  of  my  investiga- 
tions." The  society  has  our  cordial  wishes  for  its 
prosperity,  and  we  trust  the  sentiment  expressed  b} 
one  of  its  members  will  be  fully  realized  :  **  that 
•oientific  and  philosophical  inquiries,  whilst  they 
exalt  the  intellectual  portion  of  man's  nature,  and 
consequently  react  on  the  mass  of  mankind,  als(» 
aasemble  t<igether  individuals  of  diflferenl  creeds, 
of  diflTerent  opinions,  of  diflerent  stations  of  life,  in 
the  one  peaceful  and  useful  aim  of  benefiting  by 
their  inquiries  their  fellow-men  for  generations  to 
come."  In  fine,  the  proceedings  of  this  remote 
society,  therzeal  and  success  with  which  its  mem- 
bers combat  against  the  diflficulties  of  their  situa- 
tion, might  put  to  shame  the  communities  of  more 
highly-favored  districts  at  home,  among  whom  it 
is  found  almost  impossible  to  establish  with  any 
degree  of  permanency  even  a  book-club  or  reading- 
room. 


From  the  Boston  Adrertijer. 
DICTIONARY  OF  AMERICANISMS. 
Mr.  John  Russell  Bartlett,  a  gentleman 
of  New  York,  well  known  to  students  of  Amer- 
ican history,  has  completed  and  published  his 
"  glossary  of  words  and  phrases  usually  regarded 
ts  peculiar  to  the  United  States."  In  a  hand- 
some volume  of  400  pages,  he  goes  over  his 
ground  with  great  care  and  erudition.  The  intro- 
dsction  contains  an  agreeable  and  sound  essay  on 
the  dialecu  of  this  country  and  of  England.  Mr. 
Bartlett  constantly  illustrates  the  fact  that  many 
of  omr  provincialisms  are  the  repetitions  of  those 
of  the  mother  country,  brought  hither  by  the 
English  settlefs.  Many  more  are  words  which 
have  died  out  of  use  in  England,  but  have  been 
more  tenacious  of  life  here.  Let  this  encourage 
those  who  are  fearful  that  some  wandering  Eng- 
lishman may  pronounce  them  unworthy  of  kin 
with  Shakspeare ; — let  it  be  a  warning  to  those 
who  are  putting  their  syllables  all  in  training,  in 
the  hope  that  at  some  future  day,  a  good-natured 
'*Uae-nose"  or  YoHc-shire-man  may  pronounce 
'*^~      to  speak  English  "aloiost  as  well  as  ao 


Englishman."  If  you  have  flap-jacks  for  break- 
fast, call  them  flap-jacks,  and  learn  from  Mr. 
Bartlett,  if  you  have  forgotten  it  before,  that  is 
Shakspeare's  Pericles  (if  it  be  Shakspeare's)  yoo 
may  read, 

We  11  have  flesh  for  holidays,  fish  for  fasting 
days,  and  moreover  puddings  and  ^;>^*adb. 

The  width  of  ground  to  be  covered  in  a  book 
of  this  kind  is  wider,  probably,  than  the  study 
of  the  dialects  of  any  other  nation.  Tims,  to 
speak  simply  of  the  origin  of  our  people,  Mr. 
Bartlett  reminds  us,  that  he  has  to  trace  dialects 
derived  from  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Welsh, 
Dutch,  Norwegian,  French  and  Spanish  colonists, 
besides  the  words  and  phrases  of  the  aborigines, 
which  stijl  linger  in  our  use,  for  vHiich,  and  the 
things  they  fepresent,  we  cannot  be  too  grateful, 
as  in  the  cases  of  sampy  hominy,  svpairn  and 
suckaiash.  All  these  various  sources  he  has 
investigated  with  great  success ;  and,  while  a 
dictionary  of  any  sort  is  always  entertaining,  here 
we  have  one  peculiarly  interesting  to  our  travellers 
and  readers. 

We  were  a  little  surprised  to  find  from  the 
preface  that  **  the  residents  of  the  city  of  New 
York  are  perhaps,  less  marked  in  their  pronuncia- 
tion and  use  of  words,  than  the  residents  of  any 
other  city  or  state."  To  a  New  Yorker,  of 
course,  they  are.  But  in  the  matter  of  intonatios- 
and  pronunciation,  no  section  of  the  country  cas 
call  the  other  black.  The  chickn,  and  o;m,  and 
v'cashn  of  the  New  Yorker  are  a  sihboleth  which 
expose  his  nativity  as  quickly  as  the  d^Mty-  of  ths« 
Bostonian. 

The  whole  book  is  so  diligently  compiled,  with' 
Fsuch  careful  study  of  the  classics  of  dialect  and 
fdiom,  Major  Jones,  Jack  Downing,  Sam'  Slick, 
Margaret,  and  others,  that  it  is  hard  to  pick  oof' 
nny  class  of  phrases  as  better  illustrated  than  the 
rest.  Mr.  Inman,  of  the  Commercial  Advertiscvv 
lias  furnished  the  political  phrases  ;  articles  espe- 
ijially  intt^resting  in  the  ramifications  of  the  incom- 
prehensible parly  lines  of  the  state  of  New  Y-ork. 
The  quotations  introduced  to  show  insUnces  of 
ihe  use  of  words  are  very  laughable.  The  wholsr 
book,  indeed,  furnishes  a  fond  of  fun  to  entertain' 
any  winter  circle  of  true-bred  Americans. 

We  make  two  or  three  extracts  only,  of  these, 
nimoet  at  random  ;  a  dictionary,  of  course,  is  onlf 
to  be  judged  as  a  whole.  And  whoever  under* 
lakes  to  have  any  books  of  reference  at  hand, 
must  obtain  Mr.  Bartlett 's  for  himself. 

HUCKLEBBRRY      ACOVE      TIIK     PERSIMMON. ^A 

southern  phrase. 

The  way  he  and  his  companions  used  to  destroy 
the  beasts  of  the  foresU,  was  huckleberry  above  tfm 
persimmon  of  any  native  in  the  country. — Tliorp% 
Backwoods, 

Peck  of  Troubles. — Great  trouble. 

Neptune  at  that  his  speed  redoubles, 
To  ease  them  of  their  peck  of  troubles. — Cotton. 

Virgil  travesties 
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When  I  i^Tote  my  last  letter  to  you,  I  was  in  a 
peck  of  troxihleSy  and  it  did  seem  to  me  like  heaven 
and  earth  was  inspired  agin  me. — Maj.  Jones* 
Courtship. 

Bock. — A  stone.  In  the  southern  and  western 
states,  stones  of  any  size  are  absurdly  called  rocks. 
[This  absurdity  is  in  use  in  some  parts  of  New 
England.] 

To  Rock. — To  throw  stones  at;  to  stone. 
This  supremely  ridiculous  expression  is  derived 
from  the  preceding. 

They  commenced  rocking  the  Clay  Club  House 
in  June,  and  one  occasion  threw  a  rock  in  at  the 
window,  &c.,  &c. — Jonesboroughy  Tenn.,  Whig. 

Smart  Sprinkle. — A  good  deal.  A  good 
many.  Used  in  the  interior  of  the  western 
states. 

In  answer  to  some  query  about  snakes,  our 
landlord  said  there  was  a  smart  sprinkle  of  rattle- 
snake on  Red  Run ;  and  a  powerful  nice  day  to 
sun  themselves. — Carlton'' s  New  Purcliase. 

Mr.  Pickering,  late  President  of  the  American 
Academy,  published,  in  1816,  a  vocabulary  of  this 
character,  which  Mr.  Bartletl  has,  of  course, 
occasion  to  refer  to.  But  since  that  time  the 
number  of  Americanisms  has  probably  at  least 
kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  the  people  that  uses 
them.  Full  as  is  Mr.  Bartlett's  book,  even,  a 
travelling  commission  on  provincialisms  would 
probably  make  many  additions  to  it,  which  have 
never  slipped  into  print  or  away  from  the  frontiers. 
The  value  of  merely  bringing  them  to  the  light 
would  be  questionable,  but  each  such  provincialism 
gives  very  valuable  suggestions  in  philology,  and 
every  new  phrase  fixed  assists  in  tracing  the  deriva- 
tion of  others.  In  this  view  we  regard  this  curi- 
ous volume  as  of  very  great  value. 

Mr.  Bartlett  defines  Cat-stick  a  bat  or  cudgel, 
used  by  boys  in  a  game  at  ball — giving  Rhode 
Island  as  the  locality  of  the  phrase.  The  word 
has  a  more  general  use;  it  is  Yankee  for  any 
un-split  stick  of  wood  with  the  bark  on,  which  is 
small  enough  to  be  grasped  in  the  hand.  This  is 
probably  the  English  provincial  use  of  it.  The 
stick  used  in  playing  ball  is  the  hockey-sticky  or 
hawky-stick,  [see  Mr.  Abbotts  Caleb  in  Boston 
for  the  latter  spelling,]  of  the  New  England  play- 
ground, the  bandy'Siick  of  the  southern  and  English 
schools.  It  must  have  a  erook  at  the  end  farthest 
from  the  hand. 

FiLLiPEEN,  or  Phillipina. — Mr.  Bartlett  de- 
cribes  pleasantly  this  little  game,  and  gives  an 
account  of  a  similar  game  in  Germany,  where  the 
presents  given  in  it  are  called  viel-liebcliens.   From 


this  word  he  derives  ours.  The  deriyation  is 
more  probably  a  hybrid  one,  perhaps  through  the 
French,  from  philosy  a  friend,  and  poena,  a  gage, 
fine,  or  pledge.  The  proper  spelling  is  philo- 
poena. 

Huge  Paws  is  not  of  New  York,  but  of  Bos- 
ton origin. 

Caucus. — A  private  meeting  of  the  leading 
politicians  of  a  party  to  agree  upon  the  plans  tc 
be  pursued  in  an  approaching  election. 

This  is  the  leading  meaning  of  this  word,  but 
in  New  England  at  least,  it  also  covers  any  party 
meeting  however  large — held  with  reference  to  an 
election. 

LucY-vEE. — [Omitted.]  Fr.  Loup-ccrvier,  The 
wild-cat  or  lynx  of  Maine. 

**  S ass-tea. — A  decoction  of  Sassafras,"  (sajrs 
Mr.  Bartlett.)     He  has  been  happy  enough  nerer 
to  have  met  with  Jarsey-tea,  or  mint-tea,  or  sage-  * 
tea.     We  must  beg  him  to  spend  a  few  months 
in  the  back  of  New  Hampshire  or  Maine,  to  pre- 
pare himself  to  re-write  his  articles  on  Sass  and  - 
Sauce.     His  definition  is  Webster's :  **  Culinary 
vegetables  and  roots  eaten  with  fiesh."     This  is  - 
quite  too  much  limited.     Conscious  of  this,  per- 
haps, he  has  added  in  his  appendix,  misled  by 
Carlton,   the  word   Sarves  for  preserves ,  giving 
the  following  authority  : — 

We  had  also  custard  pies  and  maple  molasses, 
(usually  called  **  them  'are  molasses,")  and  pre- 
served apples,  preserved  water  melon  rinds,  and 
preserved  red  peppers  and  tomatoes,  all  termed  for  - 
brevity  *s  sake,  (like  words  in  Webster's  Diction- 
ary,) sarves. — Carlton's  New  Purchase. 

Mr.  Carlton's  ear  misled  him,  if,  as  is  probable, 
the  parent  word  was  sauce.  Ude's  boast,  that  he 
could  give  a  new  sauce  for  every  day  of  a  man's 
life,  who  would  live  as  short  a  life  as  one  of  Ude's 
clients  would  be  apt  to,  is  nothing  compared  with 
the  resources  which  the  provincial  language  gives 
to  the  American  housekeeper. 

In  this  passage  we  observe  that  Mr.  Carlton 
says  **  for  brevity's  sake."  Of  this  **  rather 
lengthy"  phrase,  the  true  rendering  is  "for 
short." 

My  little  gal's  name  is  Helen,  but  we  call  her 
Ileelcn  **  for  short." — Washington  CoacJunan. 

It  has  been  understood  that  in  Miss  Edgworth's 
unpublished  novel,  **  Taking  for  Granted,"  one 
of  the  characters  is  a  proverbial  philosopher,  whose 
speech  flows  with  as  varied  phrases  an  lancho's. 
Miss  Edgworth  has  asked  the  assistance  of  her 
friends  here  in  furnishing  American  phrases.  Mr. 
Bartlett*s  admirable  book  will  fully  supply  her. 
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THE  GREAT  BEDFORD  LEVEL. 

Whilx  the  western  side  of  the  island  of  Great 
Bxitain  is  remarkable  for  its  generally  rocky  and 
moantainous  character,  the  eastern  side  is  for  the 
most  pan  equally  distinguished  by  its  alluvial  plains 
aod  soft  sylvan  scenery ;  the  truth  seeming  to  be, 
that  the  eastern  coast  is  composed  to  a  large  extent 
of  the  washings  of  mud  and  sand  from  the  higher 
regions  of  the  west.  In  some  places,  the  beach  on 
the  eastern  shore  consists  of  wide  tracts  of  pure 
sand,  laid  bare  at  the  recess  of  the  tides,  and  at 
others  it  is  of  the  character  of  a  marsh,  in  which 
water  and  vegetation  carry  on  a  contest  for  a  mas- 
tery. We  propose  to  give  a  short  account  of  the 
largest  of  these  marshes,  usually  called  **  the  great 
,  level  of  the  fens,"  or  **  the  Great  Bedford  Level." 
The  district  comprised  in  this  term,  about  seventy 
miles  long,  and  from  twenty  to  forty  wide,  contain- 
ing nearly  700,000  acres,  is  bounded  by  the  high 
laads  of  six  counties — Norfolk,  Suffolk,  Cambridge, 
IltiDtingdon,  Northampton,  and  Lincoln.  The 
waters  of  nine  counties  are  carried  through  it  by 
ei^ht  rivers,  four  of  which — the  Witham,  Welland, 
Neae,  and  Ouse — discharging  their  contents  into 
the  great  estuary  of  the  Wash,  form  the  natural 
OQtfaUs  for  that  portion  of  the  country.  For  a  long 
period,  extending  further  hack  than  our  oldest  his- 
torical records,  this  district  has  been  an  immense 
svsmp,  dreary  and  pestilential.  The  quantity  of 
waier  pouring  down  from  the  uplands  was  greater 
than,  from  the  levelness  of  the  surface  and  choked 
condition  of  the  outlets,  could  find  a  ready  passage 
to  the  sea ;  besides  which,  the  tides  from  the  Ger- 
san  Ocean  rushing  up  the  streams  caused  periodi- 
cal inundations,  and  the  whole  region  became  a 
scctession  of  shoals,  stagnant  lakes  or  meres,  with 
litervening  spaces  of  slimy  bog,  and  a  few  elevated 
spots  resembling  islands.  Such  a  wilderness  as 
t'us  must  have  been  a  paradise  for  wild  fowl,  nox- 
ious reptiles,  and  barbarian  freebooters.  We  have 
no  knowledge  of  any  attempts  at  reclamation  prior 
10  ibose  of  the  Romans ;  remains  of  forts,  mounds, 
md  gravel  dikes  made  by  these  enterprising  inva- 
itTs,  being  yet  visible.  One  of  their  dikes,  com- 
laencing  on  the  Nene  at  Peterborough,  may  be 
tnced  to  Lincoln,  and,  according  to  the  late  Mr. 
Rennie.  as  far  as  the  Trent.  From  what  we  know 
of  the  Romans,  we  may  believe  that  their  works 
wfre  maintained  by  powerful  industry ;  they  com- 
pelled the  natives  to  cut  down  trees  and  raise 
baaks ;  but  on  their  departure,  in  the  fifth  century, 
ihe  barriers  and  drains  were  neglected  and  de- 
stroyed, and  the  fens  relapsed  into  their  original 
roodition.  During  the  Saxon  rule,  several  monas- 
teries were  built  on  some  of  the  higher  grounds, 
the  immediate  precincts  of  which  were  doubtless 
protected  and  improved  by  the  monks ;  but  beyond 
tilts,  nothing  was  done  in  the  way  of  general  im- 
provement. Readers  of  history  will  remember  the 
oje  made  of  the  fens  in  the  Danish  and  Norman 
invasions ;  the  woods  and  marshes  became  strong- 
holds for  fugitives,  and  a  camp  of  refuge  was  held 
for  many  years  in  defiance  of  the  enemy.  It  is 
pmbable  that  the  condition  of  the  district  may  have 
been  sofnetinoes  better  than  at  others ;  for  Henry 
of  Huntingdon,  and  William  of  Malmesbury,  speak 
of  it  in  glowing  terms,  describing  the  beauties 
of  tbe  level  sur&ce,  the  rich  grass,  vines,  and 
tpple-trees.  Most  likely  this  description  was  ap- 
plied to  the  elevated  sites  cultivated  by  monks  or 
^sdier  proprietors,  as  sodden  floods  occasionally 
devastated  the  rw»i  of  the  country.  Obscure  tra- 
cer *.rn.        T.tV1?JO   AGE.        VCL.    XX.  fi 
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ditions  tell  of  inundations  in  far  remote  times: 
Dugdale  records  an  irruption  of  the  sea  which  took 
place  in  1236,  and  destroyed  men,  ships,  land,  and 
cattle.  A  similar  deluge  occurred  in  1613,  and 
again  in  later  times,  so  that  the  level  kept  up  the 
character  given  of  it,  as  having  been  **  for  the  spaee 
of  many  ages,  a  vast  and  deep  fen,  affording  little 
benefit  to  the  realm  other  than  fish  or  fowl,  with 
overmuch  harbor  to  a  rude  and  almost  barbarous 
sort  of  lazy  and  beggarly  people."  Down  even  to 
within  a  very  recent  period,  much  of  the  surface 
consisted  of  dismal  sloughs,  overgrown  with  acres 
of  reeds,  a  fountain  of  ague  on  a  large  scale.  The 
inhabitants  lived  in  a  state  of  isolation  from  one 
another,  and  travelling  was  so  difficult,  that  boards 
were  affixed  to  the  horses*  shoes  to  prevent  them 
sinking  into  the  soft  soil. 

The  task  of  reclaiming  such  a  morass  must  have 
appeared  hopeless,  yet  adventurers  have  not  been 
wanting.  From  the  era  of  William  the  Conqueror 
to  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  various  bold  efforts  were 
made  to  reclaim  at  least  portions  of  the  fens.  James 
L  also  regarded  the  subject  with  much  interest: 
successful  drainage  would  give  him  new  lands  to 
distribute  among  his  followers ;  and  he  is  reported 
to  have  s&id  that  he  **  would  not  suffer  any  longer 
the  land  to  be  abandoned  to  the  use  of  the  waters.'* 
In  his  reign,  the  first  local  act  for  draining  was 
obtained,  but  not  without  great  opposition.  To 
insure  success,  the  king  invited  from  Holland  Cor- 
nelius Vermuyden,  an  eminent  Zealander,  whose 
knowledge  and  abilities  were  presumed  equal  to 
the  task.  The  undertaking  was  further  supported 
by  several  Dutch  capitalists,  who,  by  what  appeared 
to  be  a  prudent  investment,  secured  a  home  in  the 
new  country  to  which  to  flee  in  case  of  emergency. 
Vermuyden  was  knighted  by  James ;  the  remu- 
neration for  his  services  was  to  be  95,000  acres  of 
the  fen.  Though  an  able  man,  he  originated  many 
fatal  errors,  particularly  that  of  relying  too  much 
on  artificial  cuttings,  and  neglecting  the  natural 
outfalls.  His  efforts  in  many  instances  were  but 
temporarily  successful.  In  addition  to  natural  ob- 
stacles, he  had  to  encounter  those  opposed  to  hira. 
by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  exasperated  at  tho 
**  invasion,"  as  they  termed  it,  of  their  common 
lands.  Their  hostility  was  directed  not  only  against 
**  the  foreigners,"  but  against  draining  aliogeiher* 
For  the  gratification  of  a  few  petty  interests,  it  was 
thought  better  that  a  large  tract  of  country  sliould 
remain  a  pestilential  waste-  than  become  productive. 
So  great  was  the  discontent,  that  when,  in  the  reigtt 
of  Charles  L,  a  tax  of  six  shillings  per  acre  was  laid 
on  the  whole  fen  land,  to  provide  a  drainage  fund> 
not  a  single  penny  could  be  collected.  An  estate 
of  35,000  acres,  which  the  Earl  of  Lindsay  had 
obtained  and  cultivated  under  the  authority  of  the 
king,  was  reduced  to  its  former  condition  by  a  mis- 
chievous assemblage  of  the  **  lazy  and  beggarly 
people,"  who  broke  down  the  banks  and  destroyed 
the  drains.  Rather  than  tolerate  the  presence  of 
the  hated  foreigners,  the  fenmen  petitioned  the 
Earl  of  Bedford,  who  held  large  estates  near  Ely» 
to  undertake  the  work.  He  did  so  :  large  cuttings 
were  effected,  the  principal  being  the  **01d  Bed- 
ford river,"  twenty-one  miles  long  ;  but  in  the  end 
the  work  was  again  stopped,  in  consequence  of  the 
opposition  to  the  Dutch  laborers  who  were  em- 
ployed. The  son  and  successor  of  the  earl,  some 
years  afterwards,  in  company  with  other  adveiH 
turers,  resumed  operations  under  the  authority 
of  an  act  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  now  the 
**  New  Bedford  river"  was  cut,  and  other  useful 
drainages   effected.     Scottish  prii:0uers,   captured 
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by  Cromwell  at  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  and  Dutch 
prisoners,  taken  by  BlaRe  in  his  action  with  Tromp, 
were  set  to  work  on  this  f^reat  effort  at  land  recla- 
mation. After  Cromwell's  death,  the  works  lan- 
(^uished  ;  but  by  the  exertions  of  the  Earl  of  Bed- 
ford, a  charter  was  obtained  from  Charles  II.,  and 
the  **  Corporation  of  the  Bedford  Level"  established 
in  1644.  The  body  still  exists  ;  and  to  their  able 
management  are  due  the  gradual  improvements 
which  have  ever  since  taken  place. 

The  opposition  encountered  by  the  early  adven- 
turers abated  as  the  economic  results  of  their 
labors  became  apparent;  and  attempts  to  reclaim 
different  portions  of  the  fens  were  made  by  other 
parties.  The  attempts,  however,  were  rendered 
m  a  great  measure  abortive,  by  neglecting  the  out- 
falls of  the  river  into  the  sea ;  the  waters,  not  hav- 
ing free  vent,  were  thrown  back  upon  the  interior, 
and  there  remained  but  to  adopt  the  alternative  of 
mechanical  drainage.  First,  a  few  horse-mills,  and 
afterwards  a  vast  number  of  windmills,  were  em- 
ployed to  raise  the  water ;  but  all  proved  unavailing, 
until  the  powerful  and  continuous  aid  of  steam  was 
called  into  operation .  At  the  present  time  there 
are  from  40  to  50  steam-engines  and  250  windmills 
w^orking  at  the  fens.  The  consequence  is,  that 
ya§t  tracts  of  ground  once  swampy  and  dotted  over 
with  pools,  have  been  reclaimed,  and  brought  under 
cultivation.  A  powerful  steam-engine  is  pumping 
the  water  out  of  Whittlesey  Mere,  which  spreads 
over  1000  acres;  and  Holm  Fen,  which,  a  few 
years  since,  was  a  reed  shoal  of  5000  acres,  now 
produces  crops  of  excellent  wheat.  Ugg  Mere  is 
changed  into  productive  fields;  and  Ramsey  Mere, 
660  acres,  **  which  once  grew  enormous  quantities 
of  long  reeds,  (used  for  thatching  in  the  neighbor- 
ing counties,)  now  comprises  three  farms  of  beau- 
tiful land,  on  a  higher  level  than  the  surrounding 
fen.  And  this  mere  has  now  farm-buildings  built 
upon  its  bed,  a  good  gravel  rond  running  through 
the  middle  of  it,  and  produces  fine  crops  of  wheat 
and  oats.'' 

As  a  necessary  consequence,  the  value  of  land 
has  increased  with  the  march  of  improvement. 
Farms  which,  thirty  years  ago,  were  bought  at  £5 
per  acre,  are  now  worth  seven  or  eight  times  as 
much.  The  annual  rental  of  1000  acres  near 
Harncastle,  in  what  is  now  one  of  the  richest  dis- 
tricts, was  at  one  time  less  than  .€10.  Now  the 
fertility  and  productiveness  of  the  Great  Level  have 
become  proverbial — for  crops  and  cattle,  there  are 
few  places  which  excel  it.  Some  of  its  produc- 
tions— such  as  wood  and  peppermint — are  peculiar 
to  the  district ;  and  recontly,  a  Yorkshire  company 
have  taken  a  considerable  tract  of  some  of  the  best 
land  on  lease,  for  the  cultivation  of  chicory.  With- 
in the  last  seven  years  the  farms  and  pastures  have 
been  still  further  improved  by  undcrdraining ;  and 
the  peaty  soil,  as  it  becomes  drier,  subsides  from 
two  to  three  feet,  and  is  rendered  more  fruitful  by 
the  compression.  Clay  is  found  throughout  the 
level,  at  various  depths  below  the  surface,  and  has 
been  largely  taken  advantage  of  for  admixture 
with  the  lighter  soil.  The  excavations  made  from 
time  to  time  have  brought  to  light  many  evidences 
of  the  former  state  of  the  fens — whole  forests  of 
•oak  and  fir  lying  flat,  with  the  roots  yet  firmly 
imbedded  in  the  subjacent  earth,  remains  of  boats 
and  habitations,  farming  implements  and  tools ;  and 
in  one  singular  instance  a  meadow  was  exposed  with 
the  swaths  of  grass  still  ranged  on  the  surface  as 
they  fell  under  the  scythe.  The  discovery  of  these 
xelies  at  different  depths,  leads  to  the  conclusion 


that  the  Level  was  at  one  time  a  vast  estuary,  ia 
which  the  sea  at  different  epochs  has  deposited 
layers  of  silt. 

The  presidency  of  the  Bedford  Level  CorporatioB 
has  devolved  upon  several  eminent  noblemen  from 
the  time  of  Francis,  Earl  of  Bedford,  to  the  present 
time.  The  company  appoint  a  registrar  and  re- 
ceiver-general of  the'  taxes  levied  for  the  mainten- 
ance oir  works,  and  an  engineer.  The  latter  em- 
ploys a  superintendent,  with  a  staff  of  sluice-keepera 
and  laborers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  attend  to  the  out- 
falls, and  make  the  necessary  repairs.  He  is 
s^uthorized  to  prevent  the  mooring  of  vpssels  in 
improper  situations,  or  the  deposition  of  any  im- 
pediment that  may  retard  the  flow  of  the  water. 
For  the  latter  purpose  he  is  furnished  with  rakes 
and  other  implements  for  the  periodical  weeding 
and  clearing  of  the  rivers.  Each  division  of  the 
Level  has  its  superintendent  and  subordinate  stafiT. 
The  sluice-keepers  are  required  to  be  on  the  watch 
night  and  day  to  close  the  gates  against  the  flood 
tide,  and  open  them  at  the  ebb,  by  which  meana 
the  channels  are  kept  scoured  out.  They  have 
also  to  see  that  boats  pass  through  the  gates  accord- 
ing to  the  established  regulations,  and  to  keep  a 
daily  account  of  the  depth  of  the  water  on  the  sill 
of  the  sluice,  recording  floods  or  any  other  unusual 
rise. 

The  embanking  up  of  the  water-courses  has 
brought  a  most  important  means  of  fertilization 
within  reach  of  the  fen-farmers,  known  as  "  warp- 
ing." This  consists  in  flooding  the  lands  one  or 
two  feet  deep,  by  opening  sluices  placed  for  the 
purpose  and  allowing  the  water  to  remain  until  all 
the  mud  in  suspension  is  deposited  before  it  is  again 
drawn  off.  In  this  way  any  number  of  inches  of  a 
most  valuable  fertilizer  may  be  spread  over  the 
land,  with  but  little  trouble  or  expense,  and  with 
a  most  remunerative  effect.  Such  is  the  quan- 
tity of  mud  brought  down  by  the  rivers  which 
travetse  the  fens,  that  the  operation  of.  warping  is 
continually  and  naturally  going  on  at  their  embour 
churcs  to  an  extent  scarcely  credible.  According 
to  Sir  John  Rennie,  on  the  Nene  channel  the  de- 
posit was  fourteen  feet,  and  on  the  Ouse,  twentjr- 
five. feet,  perpendicular,  in  about  six  years.  The 
quantity,  however,  varies  according  to  situation ; 
but  two  feet  per  annum  appears  to  be  no  unusual 
amount.  This  circumstance  has  led  to  the  taking  . 
in  of  many  hundreds  of  acres  from  the  sea.  The 
first  plant  that  makes  its  appearance  on  the  new 
land  is  the  marsh  samphire,  which  is  soon  followed 
by  '* sea- wheat"  (Triticrun  repcns)  and  grasses. 
**  Experience  has  shown,"  observes  a  writer  in  the 
Agricultural  Society's  Journal,  to  whose  report 
we  are  indebted  for  several  particulars,  **  that  the 
ground  ought  to  bo  covered  by  nature  with  sam- 
phire or  other  plants,  or  with  grass,  before  an 
attempt  is  made  to  embank  it." 

Similar  reclamations  are  taking  place  at  the  out- 
fall of  the  Welland,  where  the  stream  at  present 
is  compelfed  in  'a  tortuous  course  by  mud  banks. 
The  method  adopted  is  to  straighten  the  channel 
of  the  river  by  placing  **  two  rows  of  bush  fagots, 
perhaps  fifty  yards  in  advance,  on  the  mud,  at  low 
water,  on  each  side  of  the  river.  After  a  few 
tides  these  fagot  heaps  are  found  full  of  '  warp,'  a 
mixture  of  fine  sand  and  mud,  which  renders  them 
in  some  degree  solid  ;  another  tier  of  fagots  is  then 
laid  upon  the  first,  and  is  again  embodied  with 
them  by  the  warp.  This  kind  of  embankment  is 
continued  in  a  straight  line  over  sand  and  through 
water,  or  across  the  old  bed  of  the  river,  the  fagots 
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being  sunk  in  the  water  and  bedded  in  the  soft 
mud,  by  i»eans  of  earth,  &c.,  thrown  upon  them 
out  of  boats.  One  row  is  always  advanced  before 
the  other  on  that  side  which  will  most  impede  the 
current  of  the  river;  the  tide,  in  coming  up,  over- 
flows this  weak  fence,  filling  it  with  warp,  and 
making  it  so  strong,  that  the  ebb  water  is  unable 
to  remove  such  an  obstacle  from  its  course,  and  is 
compelled  to  dig  out  a  new  channel  through  the 
sandbank  in  the  intended  direction.  In  this  way 
the  fagots  are  advanced,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
*  scour'  side  foremost,  and  a  new  deep  channel  is 
worn  by  the  water." 

The  most  beneficial  improvements  yet  effected  in 
the  draining  of  the  fens  are  the  new  outfall  of  the 
Nen«  at  Wisbeach,  and  that  of  the  Ouse,  by  what 
is  called  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  at  Lynn.  The  former 
of  these  works  cost  i^200,000 ;  but  by  making  the 
necessary  embankments  more  than  ten  thousands 
acres  were  gained  from  the  sea,  besides  the  promise 
of  future  increase.  For  no  sooner  is  a  barrier  bank 
raised  than  the  sea  begins  immediately  to  throw 
down  a  deposit  at  its  foot.  In  this  way  the  outside 
of  some  banks  is  elevated  higher  than  the  inside. 
By  the  2^  miles  of  the  Eau  Brink  Cut,  the  work 
of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie,  the  last  circuitous  bends  of 
the  Ouse,  stretching  double  that  distance,  are  avoid- 
ed. The  cost  was  JE^  150,000  :  a  good  part  of  the 
sum  was  wasted  in  defeating  the  opposition  ofiered 
to  the  bill  authorizing  the  work,  in  its  passage 
through  parliament.  After  the  opening  of  the  new 
cutting,  in  1821,  its  utility  became  so  obvious,  that 
five  years  afterwards,  it  was  rendered  still  more 
serviceable  by  widening. 

In  1751,  a  grand  and  comprehensive  scheme 
was  proposed  by  Mr.  Kinderley  for  uniting  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Wash  in  one  common  chan- 
nel, and  conveying  them  away  into  deep  water. 
The  project,  a  most  masterly  one,  has  been  since 
then  occasionally  revived,  but  no  active  measures 
taken  to  carry  it  into  execution.  In  1839,  Sir  J. 
Rennie  drew  up  a  report  on  the  subject,  demon- 
strating its  entire  practicability.  The  proposal  is 
to  straighten  and  embank  the  outfalls  of  the  Nenc, 
Ouse,  Wiiham,  and  Welland — to  conduct  them  to 
the  centre  of  the  Wash  by  a  grand  system  of  barrier 
banks,  which  will  give  an  additional  fall  of  six  feet, 
and  thus  secure  a  channel  that  shall  keep  itself 
clear,  and  at  the  same  time  more  effectually  drain 
the  interior;  besides  which,  it  would  offer  a  safe 
roadstead  for  vessels.  There  is  now  reason  to 
hope  that  the  project  so  long  in  abeyance  will  be 
realized.  Within  the  past  few  weeks  meetings 
have  been  held  on  the  subject  at  London  and  Lynn. 
The  leading  men  of  the  latter  town  will  subscribe 
jL' 120,000  towards  the  undertaking;  and  it  is  un- 
derstood that  application  for  the  necessary  powers 
will  be  made  to  the  next  session  of  parliament. 
Seventy  thousand  ^cres  of  the  Wash  are  already 
left  dry  at  low  water ;  but  should  this  scheme  be 
carried  into  effect,  the  number  of  acres  reclaimed 
will  be  150,000— a  territory  larger  than  some  of 
our  present  counties — for  which,  the  name  of  Vic- 
t4iria  Level  has  been  proposed.  The  cost  of  re- 
claiming is  estimated  at  iE^l?  an  acre,  while  the 
land,  when  gained,  will  be  worth  X60  per  acre, 
According  to  one  of  the  calculations,  in  1862  the 
shareholders  will  be  receiving  4  per  cent,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  repayment  of  the  whole  of  their  capital. 
Such  a  work  as  this  is  quite  in  accordance  with  the 
engineering  intelligence  and  capacity  of  the  age, 
of  which  it  will  remain  a  roonnnient,  stamped  with 
a  higher  character  thaa  the  great  undertakings  of 


antiquity — that  of  utility.  When  completed,  we 
may  hope  that  other  portions  of  the  island  will  re- 
ceive the  same  attention.  For  example,  the  Sol- 
way  Firth,  Morecambe  Bay,  the  Leven  and  Dud- 
don  Sands,  all  of  which,  if  reclaimed,  would  add 
largely  to  the  resources  of  the  empire.  A  some- 
what similar  project  is  contemplated  by  our  neigh- 
bors the  Dutch,  in  connection  with  a  railway  from 
Flushing  to  Middleburg,  and  across  the  islands  of 
Walcheren  and  Beveland,  to  unite  with  a  line  on 
the  mainland.  At  the  narrowest  part  of  the  Sloe 
— the  channel  between  the  two  islands — embank- 
ments or  jetties  have  been  carried  some  distance 
into  the  water,  round  which  the  conflicting  tidal 
currents  of  the  East  and  West  Scheldt  have  de- 
posited such  a  thickness  of  silt,  that  Mr.  G.  Rennie, 
on  making  a  professional  inspection  of  the  place, 
found  the  channel  fordable  at  low  water,  and  recom- 
mended the  carrying  of  the  embankment  entirely 
across,  by  which  means  it  is  calculated  40,000 
acres  will  be  naturally  reclaimed  in  the  course  of 
six  years,  and  be  worth  £40  an  acre.  The  Dutch 
authorities  have  not  yet  determined  on  the  project, 
but  we  think  they  cannot  reject  so  desirable  an 
acquisition  of  territory,  especially  as  the  railway 
will  assist  in  restoring  to  Middleburg  a  share  of  its 
former  prosperity.  We  cannot  conclude  our  notice 
of  the  great  level  of  the  fens  belter  than  in  the 
words  of  Sir  John  Rennie's  report : — **  If  ever  the  - 
undertaking  should  be  carried  into  effect,  not  only 
will  the  drainage  and  navigation  of  an  extensive 
district,  bordering  on  the  rivers  Ouse,  Nene,  Wel- 
land, and  Witham,  and  the  Great  Wash,  and  com- 
prising little  short  of  a  million  acres  of  land,  be 
greatly  improved,  and  thus  their  power  of  produc- 
tion be  greatly  augmented,  which  alone  is  worthy 
of  considerable  sacrifice  to  obtain,  but  an  entire  new 
district,  containing  150,000  acres  of  valuable  land, 
(which  is  half  as  large  again  as  the  entire  county 
of  Rutland,  which  contains  only  95,000  acres,) 
may  be  added  to  the  kingdom.  It  will,  I  trust,  be 
admitted  that  few  enterprises,  if  any,  have  offered 
a*more  satisfactory  prospect,  whether  regarded  in 
light  of  profit  to  the  individual  or  to  the  community 
at  large,  and  such  as  ought  to  command  attention.  * 


Land  of  Plenty. — In  Singapore,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  children  and  bed -ridden  adults,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  suffer  from  starvation :  privations 
are  the  lot  of  all ;  but  it  must  be  said  for  this  our 
tropical  region,  that  an  all-kind  Providence  seems 
to  have  opened  her  stores  most  lavishly  for  the  use 
of  man  ;  he  needs  neither  to  toil  nor  spin,  and  yet, 
like  the  lilies  of  the  field,  he  can  be  fed  and  clothed. 
Every  cleared  spot  that  is  allowed  to  run  into 
jungle  furnishes  leaves  of  various  kinds  that  can  b»3 
used  in  curries  or  in  stews.  The  common  Ubi 
hayu  gives  a  delicious  arrowroot,  and  this  plant  is 
found  as  a  weed,  and  used  as  a  fence ;  in  all  parts, 
the  clady  (Amm  csculentum\  that  springs  up  indi- 
genous to  our  marshes  and  ditches,  though  pos- 
sessed of  a  poisonous  fhiid  in  its  leaves  and  epider- 
mis of  the  root,  yet  furnishes  in  the  latter,  when 
boiled,  a  wholesome  food  for  man,  and  fattening 
nourishment  for  pigs  in  its  leaves.  The  sea  and 
rivers  teem  with  fish,  and  the  beaches  with  mol- 
luscs and  edible  sea-weeds.  If  any  part  of  a  ditch 
is  dug,  in  three  or  six  months  it  will  be  filled  with 
fish,  and  daily  from  it  you  will  see  superannuated 
women  and  young  children  drawing  out  small  yet 
tasty  fish  to  season  their  dry  rice  or  insipid  clady. 
— Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago, 
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From  the  Dublin  UniTeraity  Magazine. 

THE  BOUGHT  BRIDEGROOM — ^A  STORT  OF 
GOLD. 

Mrs.  Murpht  was  searching  throngh  one  of 
her  drawers — the  old-fashioned  mahogany  drawers 
she  had  brought  to  her  husband^s  house  when  she 
was  married.  She  was  thinking  at  that  very  mo- 
ment of  her  marriage,  and  those  thoughts  were  wo- 
ful,  fur  sorrow  was  shadowed  in  her  face.  She  was 
searching  for  pieces  of  linen  to  dress  the  ulcerated 
leg  of  her  invalid  husband.  At  that  instant  she 
heard  his  complaining  voice  from  the  fireside  of 
the  sitting-room,  which  adjoined  the  bed-room — 

**  Come,  Betty — what  keeps  you  1  I  say — 
come." 

"  Betty — yes,  Betty — poor  Betty — if  she  had 
only  died  long  ago,"  muttered  Mrs.  Murphy, 
and  her  eyes  glared,  and  her  face  became  white 
for  a  moment  with  anger,  and  a  proud,  and  even 
lofty  expression,  such  as  Elizabeth  of  England  in 
her  haughtiest  mood,  when  domineering  most  over 
her  nobles  and  her  kingdom,  might  have  assumed, 
passed  over  Mrs.  Murphy^s  countenance,  though 
she  was  but  the  wife  of  a  man  in  humble  rank, 
and  her  life  had  always  been  mingled  with  the 
concerns  and  the  people  of  that  rank.  She  made 
no  answer  to  her  husband — she  had  not  found  the 
object  of  her  search — she  turn  3d  over  a  great 
variety  of  things — she  examined  the  corners  and 
aides  of  the  drawers— *she  went  to  the  bottom  of 
them — she  disarranged  the  folded  precision  of 
many  garments — she  dragged  to  light  old  hand- 
kerchiefs and  old  aprons,  which  were  cceval  with 
her  marriage,  and  she  disturbed  the  repose  of  old 
baby-lfhen — the  baby-linen  of  her  first  and  only 
child,  Robert;  her  face  softened  a  little,  but  only 
a  little ;  for  combating  with  the  natural  mother's 
love,  there  had  long  been  powerful  antagonist 
passions  in  her  soul.  She  pushed  the  baby-linen 
carelessly  into  its  corner,  and  continued  her 
search,  but  she  could  find  none  of  the  article  in 
question.  There  had  been  a  great  demand  for  it 
of  late  ;  that  ulcerated  limb  of  her  husband's  had 
consumed  her  whole  store  of  old  linen.  Still  she 
searched  in  another  corner ;  in  a  particular  place 
in  the  lower  drawer  of  all,  which  had  been  little 
disturbed  for  a  length  of  time,  she  found  a  parcel 
loosely  tied  together,  and  drawing  it  out,  proceed- 
ed to  examine  the  contents.  Alas !  these  were 
only  pieces  of  printed  calico — pieces  of  many  an 
old  dress  which  had  long  since  been  worn  out, 
and  consigned,  in  the  shape  of  rags,  perhaps,  to 
the  paper  manufacturer — there  was  not  one  frag- 
ment of  old  linen  in  the  bundle.  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  carelessly  tying  the  fragments  together  again, 
when  she  espied  what  seemed  an  old  letter.  She 
took  it  up  carelessly,  but  her  whole  frame  became 
agiuted — it  was  a  well-remembered  handwriting. 

Mrs.  Murphy  was,  to  a  casual  observer,  a  com- 
mon-place looking  woman  ;  there  was  usually  a 
cold  expression  on  her  rather  hard  features ;  there 
was  a  cast  of  sorrow  and  pain  about  her  eyes,  but 
on  her  thin  and  pale  lips  there  was  always  indica- 


tion of  bitterness  which  told  that  though  she  had 
sorrowed  much,  she  had  not  sorrowed  as  a  Chris- 
tian should.  Her  figure  was  middle-sized,  and 
neither  majestic  nor  graceful ;  her  plain,  brown 
stufif  gown,  and  her  still  plainer  thick  muslin  cap, 
caused  her  to  seem  in  all  respects  an  individual  io 
whose  mind  there-  had  never  been  any  feelings 
beyond  the  common  order  of  emotions  which  live 
and  die  in  the  great  masses  of  the  world. 

**  I  thought  I  had  burned  them  all — every  one 
— ay,  many  a  day  ago,  I  thought  it,"  she  whim- 
pered, still  holding  the  letter  in  her  hand.  The 
deepest  sorrow  of  the  world  had  passed  through 
that  woman's  soul ;  a  hurricane  of  passion  was 
still  within  it,  yet  her  face  was  only  something 
paler  than  usual,  and  het  lips  a  little  more  com- 
pressed. 

She  turned  the  letter  over,  and  read  a  few 
words,  then  she  suddenly  crumpled  it  together,  and 
tore  it  in  pieces. 

"  1 11  do  it — yes — I  Ml  tear  his  happiness  to 
pieces,  as  I  am  doing  this — no  more  pity  for  her 
— no  more." 

She  was  gazing  out  of  the  small  window  of  the 
apartment  close  to  which  a  public  road  led.  ^Two 
individuals  were  passing  at  that  very  moment ; 
one  was  Mrs.  Murphy's  son,  and  the  other  was 
the  person  who,  thirty  years  before,  had  written 
the  letter  Mrs.  Murphy  had  just  torn.  She 
looked  on  his  face,  and  smiled  with  apparent 
calmness. 

He  was  a  man  of  somewhat  respectable  appear^ 
ance,  though  the  black  dress  which  he  wore  was 
old  and  threadbare,  and  showed  evident  marks  of 
having  oflen  been  sorely  brushed.  His  name 
was  Henry  Allen,  and  he  was  the  master  of  a 
school  in  a  rather  humble  line  in  the  neighboring 
town  of  L .  His  face  was  inclining  to  ruddi- 
ness, notwithstanding  his  sedentary  occupation  ; 
and  unlike  the  generality  of  schoolmasters,  his 
countenance  was  good-humored,  and  his  brow  was 
very  mild  and  benevolent ;  the  afiections — the  do- 
mestic afifections — were  written  on  his  face,  and 
expressed  in  every  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was 
almost  sixty  years  of  age  ;  but  in  appearance  he 
was  not  so  old.  Little  did  this  man  think,  as  he 
entered  Mrs.  Murphy's  house,  and  saluted  her 
with  his  usual  mild  but  cheerful  manner,  that 
thoughts  of  him,  of  his  long  past,  long  forgotten 
letters,  had  raised  a  deadly  storm  of  passion  and 
rage  in  her  breast. 

It  was  fully  more  than  thirty  years  since,  in  his 
youthful  days  of  folly,  he  had  paid  attentions — 
more  than  attentions,  it  might  have  been — to 
Mrs.  Murphy,  then  a  young  girl.  They  had 
quarrelled,  perhaps  he  had  wilfully,  even  rudely 
quarrelled  ;  but  then  it  was  so  long  ago,  it  lay  so 
covered  with  the  mists  of  time,  he  could  hardly 
think  it  had  really  been  now,  if  by  some  accident 
it  came  to  his  mind  ;  but  he  rarely,  if  ever,  did 
think  of  it.  He  had  been  married  to  another  for 
so  many  years,  and  Mrs.  Murphy  having  been 
married  also,  and  as  they  both  resided  in  the  same 
neighborhood,  he  had  been  so  accustomed  to  see 
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lier  with  her  husband,  that  he  had  almost  come  to 
think  she  had  never  been  anything  but  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy. Had  he  been  questioned  on  the  subject,  he 
would  have  said  that  he  believed  Mrs.  Murphy 
retained  no  recollection  whatever  of  the  period 
of  their  early  flirtations  ;  for  neighbors  and  ac- 
quainUnces,  as  they  had  long  been,  she  never  was 
in  the  habit  of  making  the  slightest  reference  to 
the  past.  That  past  was  in  his  estimation  now 
like  some  state  of  prior  existence,  none  of  the  in- 
fluences of  which  could,  by  any  possibility,  affect 
his  present  condition.  Little  did  he  think,  as  he 
bid  a  cheerful  good-day  to  Mrs.  Murphy,  and 
glanced  carelessly  on  her,  seeing  her  usual  homely, 
housewife  contour  of  face  and  figure,  that  in  her 
soul  she  was  the  young  girl  of  her  early  days, 
deep-passioned,  and  agonized  with  the  bitterest  of 
all  earthly  disappointments,  and  that  she  saw  in 
him,  not  the  man  advanced  in  years,  from  whom 
the  sentiment  of  young  romance  had  long  since 
departed,  but  the  Henry  Allen — young,  handsome, 
intellectual — who  had  called  into  existence  the 
one  deep  love  of  her  girl's  heart. 

He  might  have  seen  the  momentary  glaring  of 
anutterable  hatred  in  her  muddy,  dark,  grey  eyes, 
but  he  never  dreamed  of  her  entertaining  such 
feelings  towards  him. 

The  schoolmaster  was  come  to  have  some  con- 
▼ersation  regarding  matters  connected  with  the 
approaching  marriage  of  his  daughter  Agnes  to 
Robert  Murphy,  the  only  child  of  Mrs.  Murphy  ; 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place  on  the  ensuing 
day. 

Mrs.  Murphy  received  the  schoolmaster  in  the 
kitchen,  and  invited  him  to  be  seated  there  as 
usual ;  it  was  her  own  and  her  husband's  com- 
mon sitting  apartment.  Mrs.  Murphy's  early 
education  had  been  a  slight  degree  better  than 
what  is  usually  bestowed  on  the  daughters  of 
farmers  of  an  unpretending  class  in  Ireland  ;  but 
when  she  married  John  Murphy,  who  was  a 
farmer  of  an  unpolished  order,  she  gave  up  many 
of  the  little  pretensions  to  taste  in  which  she  had 
indulged  in  her  youth,  and  with  a  hardy  stoicism 
fulfilled  the  duties  of  a  lot,  in  which  there  were 
none  of  the  refinements  nor  the  adornments  of  life. 

The  schoolmaster  seated  himself  beside  the 
master  of  the  house — John  Murphy,  master  of  the 
house  he  was  called,  but  the  name  only  apper- 
tained to  him.  He  was  an  old,  a  very  old  man  ; 
he  had  been  past  middle  age  when  he  married  ; 
he  had  been  an  invalid,  and  confined  to  the 
house  for  years.  Mrs.  Murphy  had  managed  the 
farm,  and  still  continued  to  manage  it,  though, 
ostensibly,  the  business  was  conducted  by  the  son, 
Robert.  John  Murphy  was  reclining  in  an  old, 
broken,  unpolished  arm-chair;  his  thin,  skinny 
face  was  one  mass  of  deep  furrows,  and  miserable 
discontent  was  in  every  glance  of  his  hollow  eyes, 
and  in  every  tone  of  hit  cracked  voice. 

'*I  say,  Betty,  what  are  you  doing! — why 
don't  you  bring  the  rags  here  to  dress  my  leg  V 
lie  said,  looking  sourly  at  his  wife,  afler  having 
exchanged  a  few  words  with  the  schoolmaster. 


•*  Be  quiet,  and  have  some  patience,  will  you  ?". 
answered  Mrs.  Murphy,  bestowing  a  glance  of 
such  bitterness  on  her  shrivelled  husband,  that  the 
schoolmaster  could  not  help  trembling  for  the  hap- 
piness of  his  daughter,  who  was  soon  to  take  up 
her  residence  in  the  house  with  a  woman  who  dis- 
played such  palpable  ill-temper. 

"  Ay,  be  quiet — be  quiet ;  it  *s  easy  for  them  to 
be  quiet  that 's  not  sufferin' — that 's  not  sufferin' 
the  long  years  that  I  've  been  here,  and  not  able 
to  go  out  and  see  the  fields  that  I  *ve  so  of\en 
ploughed  and  sowed,  and  the  blessed  corn  that 
God  sends  us.  Is  the  corn  gettin'  strong  now, 
Robert?  I  don't  see  the  field  out  of  that  window 
since  the  leaves  come  on  the  trees — if  it  was 
God's  will  that  I  'd  only  get  out  as  I  used  to  do  ;" 
the  old  man's  voice  softened  into  a  sad  resignation 
as  he  said  the  last  words. 

The  schoolmaster  spoke  soothingly  to  the  sick 
old  man,  and  strove  to  encourage  him  by  hopeful 
words,  telling  him  what  a  good  nurse  his  future 
daughter  Agnes  was ;  how  attentive  she  was  in 
her  own  family  when  sickness  came,  and  how  he 
and  the  young  brothers  of  Agnes  would  miss 
her.     The  old  man  listened,  and  seemed  pleased. 

**  Ay — well — maybe  she  will  have  the  kind 
hand  about  me,  the  creature.  I  've  thought 
sometimes,  when  I  was  lying  here,  and  me 
hoarse  with  calling  somebody,  if  it  was  only  to 
get  me  a  drink  of  water,  that  if  I  had  a  daughter, 
she  would  n't  be  cross  with  the  poor,  old,  sick 
father." 

As  he  spoke,  a  gleaming  of  hope  came  beauti- 
fully over  the  miserable  wrinkles  .of  his  face,  and 
smiles  played  around  the  corners  of  his  withered 
lips. 

•*  Well,  if  she  does  be  the  kind  darlin'  I  hear 
you  say,  it  '11  be  good  of  Providence  to  send  her 
here  to  take  care  of  the  old  roan.  Robert  there 
attends  me  kindly  enough  sometimes;  but  a 
daughter — ay,  a  daughter,  it  stands  to  reason, 
should  know  best  how  to  take  care  of  a  sick  old 
man  ;"  he  glanced  at  his  son  as  he  spoke,  as  if 
wishing  to  hear  his  sentiments  concerning  the 
coming  daughter-in-law. 

"  Agnes  will  be  kind,  very  kind  to  you,  father 
— Agnes  has  a  kind  heart,"  Robert  Murphy  said. 
He  was  a  young  man  of  pleasing  appearance,  with 
an  air  of  something  above  his  condition  ;  his  figure 
was  rather  under  the  middle  size,  but  well-formed  ; 
his  face  was  handsome,  though  a  little  effeminate 
and  unexpressive ;  an  air  of  extreme  self-satisfao- 
tion  was  visible  in  his  sof\  blue  eyes ;  his  whole 
countenance  showed  that  he  had  never  in  his  ex- 
istence either  thought  or  felt  deeply.  At  times 
he  exhibited  indications  of  stronger  passions ;  but 
his  course  of  life  had  been  smooth  and  monoto- 
nous, and  if  any  powerful  energies  were  withio 
him,  they  still  remained  slumbering  in  the  depths 
of  his  soul.  He  believed  that  he  loved  his  bride 
elect ;  he  had  certainly  never  loved  anything  else 
excepting  himself  so  well ;  she  had  flattered  hit 
ruling  passion — vanity — by  accepting  of  him  to 
preference  to  some  other  suitors,  as  eligible  as  him- 
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•elf ;  therefore,  he  fancied  he  loved  her ;  he  was 
oot  in  the  habit  of  examining  deeply  his  own  feel- 
ings— and  so  rested  satisfied. 

^'  There  are  a  few  things  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion,'' said  the  schoolmaster,  looking  around  the 
kitchen,  and  gazing  into  an  open  door  which  led  to 
a  sitting  room.  '*  You  know  my  Agnes  is  a  girl 
of  taste — she  likes  to  see  things  so  nice  and  neat 
— she  has  made  our  little  parlor  at  home  so  pret- 
ty, and  ail  at  but  a  trifling  expense.'* 

Mrs.  Murphy  sneered  audibly  at  this.  The 
old  man  moved  restlessly  on  his  chair,  and  his  eyes, 
with  a  dissatisfied,  and  at  the  same  time  inquiring 
look,  turned  towards  his  wife,  as  if  to  discover  her 
sentiments  on  this  point. 

*'  You  have  no  notion,"  continued  the  school- 
master, '^  how  saving  Agnes  is  on  all  points, 
tliough  she  has  such  a  taste  for  seeing  things  nice 
about  her — why,  I  am  sure  she  saved  the  price  of 
a  bit  of  carpet,  and  the  chintz  window-curtains 
that  I  bought  for  our  little  parlor  ;  yes,  she  saved 
it  out  of  her  own  dress,  every  farthing  of  it,  1  do 
think." 

**  Carpets  and  window-curtains  I — humph,,  in- 
deed," reiterated  Mrs.  Murphy. 

'*  Why  it  doesn't  cost  much,  indeed,"  said  the 
schoolmaster  beseechingly ;  '^  and  your  parlor 
there,  when  you  get  a  piece  of  carpet  on  it,  and 
when  Agnes  brings  her  little  baskets,  and  things 
are  put  all  to  rights — why,  you  *11  be  delighted  ; 
yourselves  will  have  the  comfort  of  it  all — and 
this  kitchen,  when  Robert  gets  flags  for  it  (he 
looked  down  at  the  earthen  floor,  which  was  worn 
into  holes  and  damp  in  some  places ;)  and  when 
some  new  glass  is  put  in  the  window  there,  it 
will  be  so  clean  and  cheerful.,  with  Agnes  to  see 
that  it 's  all  kept  right,  that  you  '11  not  rue  any 
little  money  you  may  spend  on  it,  believe  me." 

'*  I  have  lived  here  many  a  year  without  car- 
pets and  window-curtains,  ay,  and  without  flags 
on  the  kitchen — what 'S  good  enough  for  me  won't 
do  for  her,  I  suppose,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy,  in  a 
sharp,  bitter  voice. 

**  Ay,  it 's  true  ;  it  done  for  Betty — my  Bet- 
ty, as  it  is — and  why  should  n't  it  do  for  Robert's 
wife  tooV  cried  the  old  man  gruffly. 

**  To  be  sure  she  's  to  bring  such  a  great  for- 
tune with  her,  that  she  'II  buy  new  furniture  out 
and  out,"  sneered  Mrs.  Murphy,  with  a  malicious 
smile  on  her  thin  lips. 

The  father  of  Agnes  reddened  with  anger. 

'*  I  am  sorry  my  daughter  is  to  enter  your 
house, '^  he  cried,  passionately ;  **  my  daughter, 
who  is  one  of  the  best  treasures  of  heaven  in  her- 
self— my  daughter  to  be  twitted  by  you,  because 
she  does  not  bring  a  large  fortune.  I  have  saved 
a  moderate  fortune  for  her,  as  much  as  girls  of 
her  rank  usually  have — as  much  as  your  son, 
Mrs.  Murphy,  is  entitled  to,  let  me  tell  you  ;  but 
if  he — ^if  you,  Robert,  have  such  sentiments  re- 
garding my  daughter's  fortune,  as  your  mother 
expresses,  my  daughter  shall  never  enter  this 
^ouse — it  is  not  yet  too  late  to  break  off " 


He  was  interrupted  by  Robert  who,  with  every 
appearance  of  sincerity,  and  with  real  sincerity  al 
the  moment,  made  protestations  that  he  never 
dreamed  of  being  discontented,  because  that  his 
Agnes  had  not  more  fortune. 

The  schoolmaster  was  a  little  pacified  ;  but  he 
sighed  deeply,  and  seemed  very  sorrowful.  ^*  Poor 
Agnes — the  good  daughter — the  delight  of  my 
eyes ;  to  hear  them  talking  about  her  fortune — 
her,  with  all  the  riches  of  goodness  and  kindliness 
in  her — the  riches  that  gold  and  silver  can  never 
bring  to  many  a  wealthy  man  ;  it 's  hear'.-break- 
ing  to  hear  it."  He  spoke  slowly  and  dreamily, 
as  if  in  a  sad  reverie  on  the  future  fate  to  which 
his  daughter  might  be  subjected. 

"  You  love  her,  I  see — you  're  very  fond  of 
Agnes,"  said  Mrs.  Murphy. 

**  Love  her !  ay,  love  her,  indeed — nobody 
knows  how  I  love  her.  God  knows  I  've  been 
troubled  sometimes  thinking  that  good  would  n't 
happen  her,  because  I  love  her  too  well — the  dar* 
ling  girl,  she  's  so  like  her  mother." 

**  She  is,"  replied  Mrs.  Murphy — **  she  is  like 
her  mother ;"  and  a  look  of  bitterness,  mingled 
with  triumph,  passed  over  her  face. 

'*  Her  good,  beautiful  mother,  who  died  and 
left  me  so  soon,"  continued  the  schoolmaster. 
**  Agnes  doesnH  speak,  or  smile,  or  walk,  or  turn 
round,  but  I  think  I  see  her  mother  before  me. 
Don't  you  see  it,  Mrs.  Murphy  ?  You  remem- 
ber her  mother ;  is  n't  the  likeness  great  V 

Little  did  the  schoolmaster  dream  of  the  old, 
but  unhealed  and  cankering  woimd  he  wiis  probing 
as  he  spoke. 

**  I  remember  it  well ;  I  remember  her  very 
well."  Mrs.  Murphy  turned  her  face  towards 
the  window  as  she  spoke ;  but  neither  her  voice 
nor  countenance  betrayed  any  emotion. 

*^  It  was  not  the  wish  of  my  poor  Agnes  that 
I  should  talk  to  you  about  these  little  matters  I 
have  mentioned.  She  begged  me  not  to  speak 
on  the  subject,  the  dear  girl ;  for  it 's  no  ambition 
to  be  finer  than  her  neighbors,  or  the  like  of  that, 
makes  her  wish  to  have  things  tasty.  She  told 
me  she  could  live  with  Robert  in  the  wor^t  cabin 
in  Ireland,  and  think  it  no  hardship ;  though,  to 
be  sure,  if  her  circumstances  allowed  it,  she  would 
like  to  have  a  nice  clean  house,  to  make  her  hus- 
band comfortable,  and  content  with  his  home." 

Shortly  afterwards  the  father  of  Agnes  took  his 
leave,  carrying  a  message  from  Robert,  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  spend  the  evening  with  his 
bride  elect. 

"  Do  not  be  late  of  returning  home  this  even- 
ing, Robert,"  Mrs.  Murphy  said  to  her  son,  when 
the  schoolmaster  had  gone ;  **  I  want  to  have 
some  very  particular  conversation  with  you." 

Agnes  sat  in  her  father's  little  parlor,  which 
she  was  so  shortly  to  leave  for  her  new  home — 
or  rather,  which  she  calculated  on  leaving.  A 
female  cousin  was  with  her,  and  they  were  both 
busily  engaged  in  finishing  a  dress.     It  was  oot 
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the  white  muslin  bridal  dress,  with  its  white  rib- 
bons— that  was  finished  already  ;  it  was  a  printed 
calico  dress,  for  every-day  household  wear. 

The  smile  and  the  blush  of  the  young  bride 
showed  beyond  all  doubt  that  she  was  one  of  the 
happy.  She  had  large,  bright,  affectionate,  brown 
eyes,  with  a  smooth  and  pink-tinted  complexion, 
and  soft  brcwn  hair ;  her  face  and  figure  were  al- 
together very  pleasing  and  graceful.  As  she  sat 
and  sewed  industriously,  she  looked  round  the  lit- 
tle parlor  with  a  half  sigh  now  and  again,  that 
she  was  so  soon  to  leave  it. 

It  was  a  humble  room,  when  compared  with 
fine  apartments  ;  nevertheless,  it  was  most  cheer- 
ing and  comfortable,  and  there  was  taste  displayed 
in  its  decorations.  It  was  well  lighted  with  two 
windows  to  the  south  ;  the  window  panes  were 
strikingly  bright  and  unfractured  for  an  Irish  cot- 
tage. The  walls  of  the  little  parlor  were  painted 
of  a  light  gold-colored  green  ;  the  chintz  window- 
curtains  were  white  and  green,  with  scattered 
rose-colored  flowers  ;  the  carpet  was  of  green, 
scarlet  and  white.  There  was  a  small  mahogany 
centre-table,  which  had  been  kept  most  carefully 
polished ;  it  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  mirror  in  its 
way,  that  little  table,  for  it  reflected  distinctly  the 
glass  filled  with  beautiful  red  and  white  roses, 
which  stood  on  it.  There  was  a  canary  in  a 
handsome  green  wire-cage ;  a  happy,  healthy  ca- 
nary it  was,  witli  remarkably  beautiful  plumage, 
and  a  particularly  pleasing  note.  There  were 
pots  of  flowering  plants  in  the  window-seats,  cov- 
ered with  a  profusion  of  green  leaves  and  many- 
tinted  blossoms.  It  was  in  every  respect  a  neat 
and  pretty  room,  and  showed  that  Agnes  was 
gifled  with  tastes  too  rarely,  alas !  to  be  met  with 
in  her  rank  in  Ireland. 

The  bright  tint  on  the  cheek  of  Agnes,  and 
the  glow  in  her  happy  eyes,  showed  that  she  and 
her  cousin  were  talking  of  Robert  Murphy. 

"  He  is  so  kind  to  his  mother — so  attentive  to 
her  slightest  wish,"  said  Agnes. 

**  She  has  very  great  influence  over  him,  I  be- 
lieve,'* said  the  cousin,  who  was  a  thin,  pale- 
faced,  reflective,  and  wise  girl,  or  woman,  consid- 
erably past  the  flush  of  the  bright  blood  and  bright 
hopes  of  youth,  but  yet  with  nothing  of  the  ill- 
nature  so  falsely  attributed  to  old  maids  in  general. 

**  Very  great  influence,*'  reiterated  Agues,  gen- 
tly ;  **  but  that  is  not  wrong,  surely.  It  is  right 
that  a  mother  should  have  influence  over  her  son." 

She  looked  earnestly  and  anxiously  in  her  cous- 
in's face  ;  she  was  eager  to  hear  some  explanation 
of  the  doubtful  word,  or  rather  doubtful  manner 
of  her  cousin,  for  she  fully  appreciated  her  wis- 
dom and  penetration  of  character. 

*'  It  is  perfectly  right  that  a  mother  should  in- 
fluence her  son,  provided  that  influence  is  for 
good,"  answered  the  cousin. 

*'  But  you  do  not  surely  think  that  Robert 
could  be  influenced  to  do  anything  evil,  even  by 
his  mother!" 

The  young  bride  laid  down  her  work  as  she 
spoke,  and  a  shade  of  oneasiness  passed  over  her 
woally  plicid  face. 


The  cousin  looked  pitifully  and  fondly  on  her. 
The  cousin  had  heard  much  of  the  manner  ia 
which  Mrs.  Murphy  had  influenced  her  son,  evea 
to  the  extent  of  treating  his  father  sometimes  with 
Neglect,  if  not  unkindness ;  but  the  cousin's  heart 
was  too  full  of  kindness  to  wound  the  happy 
young  bride,  by  detailing  the  reports  which  were 
in  circulation. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  when  you  are  married  to 
Robert,  there  will  be  no  bad  influences  exerted 
over  him  which  you  will  not  be  able  to  counter- 
act," she  said 

Agnes  seemed  to  wish  for  some  further  infor? 
mation,  but  at  that  moment  her  two  young  broth- 
ers came  into  the  room.  Henry,  the  elder,  was 
nineteen  ;  he  looked  grave  and  thoughtful,  and 
rather  sorrowful,  on  the  occasion  of  losing  his  sis- 
ter, whom  he  most  fondly  loved.  But  George, 
the  youngest,  a  boy  of  thirteen,  was  all  animatioQ 
and  mirth  at  the  idea  of  a  wedding  taking  place 
in  the  house. 

*'  And  this  poor  canary  will  go,  too,"  said 
Henry,  in  a  sorrowful  tone,  looking  up  at  tlie 
bright  bird,  which  was  singing  gayly  at  the  mo- 
ment. 

"  Yes,"  answered  the  bride  ;  "  Robert  wishes 
me  to  take  it  with  me.  He  says  he  will  put  the 
cage  np  in  the  most  cheerful  place  in  his  parlor ; 
and,  indeed,  it  will  enliven  the  room  so  much, 
you  know.  You  can  make  another  cage,  Henry ; 
and  it  will  be  easy  for  you  to  get  another  canary. 
I  am  very  fond  of  poor  ca'rey,  up  there ;  he  is  a 
little  friend  to  me  ;  I  would  miss  him  sadly  if  I 
did  not  see  him  every  day,  or  every  hour,  rather." 

"And  the  flower-pots,"  cried  George,  **  you  will, 
carry  them  off"  with  you,  tool" 

**  Oh !  I  shall  leave  you  at  least  the  half  of 
them ;  and  I  hope  you  will  become  a  better  guar- 
dian than  you  have  been,  George ;  you  recollect 
the  poor  fuchsia  you  took  charge  of." 

*'I  don't  care  for  flowers;  I  like  fishing  and 
shooting  better  than  flowers ;  but  1  '11  have  some- 
fun  at  your  wedding  to-morrow." 

'*  I  shall  take  that  geranium  that  was  so  nearly 
dead  awhile  ago ;  see  how  fresh  it  looks  now.  1. 
have  watched  every  leaf  of  it  opening  out  in  re- 
newed health  ;  I  would  not  like  to  part  with  that 
flower,  do  you  know.  You  may  laugh  at  me  now  ; 
but,  indeed,  I  could  not  help  thinking,  many  a  time, 
as  I  put  fresh  clay  about  its  sickly  roots,  and  wa- 
tered it,  and  attended  to  it,  and  patched  over  it,  that  • 
it  had  some  kind  of  feeling  in  it — that  it  knew  I  . 
was  its  friend,  and  looked  fresher  every  time  I  came 
near  it." 

The  yoong  bride  paused  in  her  sewing  for  a 
moment,  and  looked  with  enthusiastic  fondness  oa 
the  geranium. 

The  younger  brother  laughed  iperrily,  and  said 
that  the  plant  in  the  flower-pot  would,  he  doubted 
not,  if  it  continued  to  flourish,  soon  be  able  to  speak^ 
and  hold  a  conversation  with  Agnes.  The  elder 
brother  sighed,  saying — 

'*  The  flowers  will  miss  you,  Agnes — we  shall 
all  miss  you  heavily." 

At  that  moment,  Robert  Murphy  entered.    One 
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by  one  the  brothers  and  cousin  ]ef\  the  room,  and 
Robert  and  Agnes  were  left  to  hold  by  themselves 
that  conversation  of  love  which  is  so  delightful  to 
the  parties  concerned,  but  so  uninteresting  gener- 
ally to  all  the  world  besides. 


"  He 's  so  long  of  coming,"  muttered  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, looking  out  of  the  door,  and  gazing  on  the 
road  by  which  her  son  was  to  come  ;  "  he  soon  for- 
gets me  when  he  's  with  her ;  her  mother  had  the 
same  arts — just  the  same.  Well,  it 's  no  matter ; 
it  will  all  turn  round  on  them  yet." 

Her  face  wore  its  usual  cold  calmness,  and  bit- 
terness of  look.  None  of  the  restlessness  of  some 
anxiously-debated  design  was  visible  on  her  feat- 
ures. The  impress  of  a  fixed  and  evil  purpose 
was  on  her  brow.  It  seemed  years  since  any 
Btrugglings  between  the  two  governing  spirits  of 
our  world — good  and  evil — had  been  depicted  on 
her  hard  countenance. 

She  stood,  and  gazed  up  on  the  sky.  It  was 
tiie  beautiful  sky  of  a  summer  moonlight  night ; 
from  the  bright  heavens  there  seemed  to  come,  as 
if  palpably,  those  holy  influences  of  quiet  and  peace 
which  a  night-sky  shadows  forth  so  much  more 
strongly  than  the  hghl  of  day.  But  no  light  of 
peace  and  happiness  could  be  kindled  in  the  dark, 
evil  eyes  of  Mrs.  Murphy,  by  gazing  on  the  fair 
and  holy  expanse  to  which  her  head  was  raised. 
Doubtless  she  felt  that  there  was  condemnation  of 
her  mind  and  purposes  in  that  sky  ;  for  she  closed 
the  door,  and  went  and  seated  herself  by  her  kitchen 
fire.  All  was  solitary  around.  Her  husband  was 
in  bed  some  time.  Robertas  dog  had  gone  with 
its  master,  and  remained  with  him ;  the  cat  was 
out  on  her  nocturnal  expeditions — no  sound,  ex- 
cept a  feeble  chirping  of  crickets,  was  heard.  A 
few  turf  burned  down  to  almost  the  last  remains, 
glimmered  on  the  hearth,  and  cast  a  dull,  dim  light 
through  the  kitchen  ;  its  usually  squalid  and  com- 
fortless aspect  was  more  discernible  by  the  dull  light 
than  even  in  the  sunshine  of  day. 

Mrs.  Murphy  crossed  her  arms  on  her  breast, 
and  sat  gazing  into  the  ashes.  She  sat  in  the  same 
immovable  position  for  a  length  of  time.  She  did 
not  seem  drowsy,  nor  in  any  way  inclined  to  sleep. 
The  demon  of  evil  is  ever  sleepless ;  and,  there- 
fore, she  dreamed  not  of  slumber.  Three  or  four 
times  she  turned  to  the  door,  fancying  she  heard 
the  footsteps  of  her  son,  and  then,  with  a  slight  and 
momentary  gesture  of  impatience,  she  would  fold 
her  arms  again,  and  continue  her  gaze  on  the  ashes 
of  the  dying  fire. 

At  length,  when  midnight  had  come,  a  light, 
brisk,  step  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Robert  en- 
tered. 

He  approached  his  mother  with  a  cheerful  and 
happy  face. 

**  Well,  mother — sitting  up,  I  see ;  but  what 
have  you  got  to  say  to  me  1  You  told  me  it  was 
Bomething  particular.  It 's  a  dull,  dark  place  you 
have  got  of  it  here."  He  drew  a  stool  to  his 
mother*8  side  and  sat  down.     **  It  *8  dark  and  dis- 


mal, to   be  sure ;   it  won't  be  so  when  A  goes 
comes." 

**  It 's  not  so  dark  and  dismal  as  my  heart,"  said 
his  mother,  with  a  deep  sigh. 

"Your  heart — your  heart  dark  and  dismal!'* 
reiterated  Robert,  looking  on  her  with  surprise  and 
concern,  for  he  loved  his  mother  as  deeply  as  his 
nature  would  permit  him  to  love. 

**  Is  it  any  wonder  I  'm  the  sorrowful  woman 
this  night?"  she  said,  sighing  deeply,  and  covering 
her  face  with  her  hands. 

"But  what  sorrow  have  you,  mother? — only 
tell  me,  and  I  'm  not  the  man  to  let  anybody  make 
you  sorry." 

"  You  've  been  a  good  son  to  me,  Robert" — she 
placed  her  hand  on  his  shoulder,  and  partly  around 
his  neck — 

**  You  've  been  the  very  light  of  my  eyes 
What  had  I  but  you  to  make  me  live  on  in  this  black 
world — ray  heart's  pride  is  in  you,  for  who  's  like 
you  in  the  whole  country ;  is  there  a  gentleman's 
son  has  a  face  and  shape  like  you,  or  better  breed- 
ing?" 

A  thrill  of  delight  went  through  the  soul  of 
Robert,  for  vanity  was  the  ruling  passion  of  his 
soul,  and  well  his  mother  knew  it. 

"And  to  think,"  continued  his  mother,  "  thai 
such  a  young  man  as  you  would  throw  yourself 
away  on  that  girl,  that  Agnes  Allen,  the  daughter 
of  a  poor  schoolmaster." 

"  But,  mother,"  cried  Robert,  "  I  thought  you 
had  got  over  all  the  dislike  to  poor  Agnes  and  her 
father,  that  you  had  at  first.  Did  n't  you  tell  me, 
three  or  four  days  ago,  that  you  would  try  and  be 
content,  and  was  n't  I  quite  sure  you  were  con- 
tented?" 

"  I  was  never  contented  in  my  heart — my  heart 
was  always  black  when  I  thought  of  her  coming 
here,  and  me  having  to  look  at  her  all  day  long ; 
but  I  seemed  to  be  contented  for  a  while,  because, 
Robert,  I  thought  she  loved  you."  She  laid  a  deep 
emphasis  on  the  last  words. 

Robert  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  surprise. 

"And  does  she  not  love  me, — I  know  poor 
Agnes  loves  me  better  than  she  does  herself,"  he 
said. 

"  I  wish  she  did,"  answered  his  mother,  cold- 

ly. 

"  But  what  do  you  mean,  mother — what  do 
you  see  in  Agnes,  except  the  deepest  love  for 
me?" 

"  She  can  pretend  it  very  well  before  your  face 
— she  drew  cunning  in  with  her  mother's  milk." 

"  Pretend  it !  Mother,  explain  yourself.  I  '11 
not  listen  to  this  from  you." 

"  But  if  I  could  prove  that  she  likes  another 
better  than  you,  though  she 's  going  to  marry 
you " 

"  You  '11  drive  me  mad,  mother,"  cried  Robert, 
who,  like  all  weak-minded  persons,  was  of  a  sus- 
picious and  credulous  nature. 

"  There 's  no  use  in  telling  you  what  I  've 
heard,  for  I  suppose  you  would  not  believe  me. 
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jou're  80  much  blinded  by  your  love  for  Ag- 
nes." 

"  But  lell  me  what  you  did  hear,**  exclaimed 
Robert,  with  an  earnestness  and  energy  which 
showed  that  the  passion  of  jealousy,  though  it  had 
been  slumbering,  was  strong  within  him. 

**  It 's  no  matter ;  there  's  no  use,  I  say,  in  tell- 
ing you." 

**  1  must  hear  it,"  he  cried  fiercely. 

**  Well,  well,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  think  you 
had  little  spirit ;  I  thought  you  would  be  blind,  no 
matter  what  she  did — but  I  see  now  you  have  the 
spirit  of  your  mother  in  you." 

**  Tell  me  at  once  what  you  are  alluding  to,  and 
then  you  '11  see  if  I  haven't  spirit." 

^*  There  's  many  a  girl  as  well  as  Agnes  casts 

an  eye  upon  that  recruiting  serjeant  in  L- .  To 

be  sure  he  's  a  fine  fellow — he  's  the  half  of  the 
head  taller  than  you,  Robert,  I  'm  thinking;  there  's 
no  farmer  has  a  chance  for  the  heart  of  a  girl  when 
a  redcoat  comes  in  her  way." 

"  Now,  mother,  1  think  that 's  only  foolishness. 
Agnes  is  not  the  girl  to  do  that — when  did  ever 
she  speak  to  that  serjeant?" 

"  I  knew  you  would  n't  believe  me ;  no,  you 
would  not  believe  it,  if  you  saw  her  with  your  own 
eyes,  sitting  drinking,  her  and  that  serjeant,  them- 
selves two,  in  a  public-house  in  the  town,  when 
she  went  last  Friday  to  buy  the  ribbons  for  the 
dress  in  which  she  's  to  be  married  to  you." 

She  uttered  this  unfounded  slander  of  poor  Ag- 
nes in  a  manner  so  apparently  sincere,  that  the 
credulous  mind  of  the  intended  bridegroom  was 
struck  with  a  forcible  conviction  of  its  truth.  Like 
all  persons  whose  passions  are  of  an  evanescent 
nature,  his  first  emotions  were  strong.  He  could 
not  speak  for  some  moments. 

*'  I  shall  go  to  her — I  shall  tell  her,  if  she  has 
deceived  me,  that " 

He  was  rushing  hurriedly  to  the  door,  when 
his  mother  seized  him  by  the  arm  ;  he  was  so  ac- 
customed to  he  led  by  her,  that  without  any  re- 
sistance  he  allowed  her  to  draw  him  back  to  the 
fireside. 

*'  Sit  down,  sit  down,  Robert,  dear,  my  own 
darling  Robert ;  it 's  not  worth  your  while  to 
think  so  much  about  a  girl  like  Agnes  ;  there 
will  be  ladies,  beautiful  and  high  ladies,  dying  to 
have  you  yet,  maybe.  Wait  till  you  hear  what 
I  '11  tell  you  next." 

The  vain,  though  wounded  heart  of  the  young 
roan,  was  considerably  soothed  by  her  words.  He 
re-seated  himself  in  silence. 

Mrs.  Murphy  drew  out  the  coals,  which  were 
merely  glimmering  with  life,  and  proceeded  to 
light  a  candle,  which  she  placed  on  a  small  table 
close  to  where  Robert  was  seated.  It  was  the 
most  meagre  of  candles,  and  burned  with  a  mock- 
ing gleam  of  yellow  light  that  was  scarce  clear 
enough  to  show  the  thick  rust  of  the  battered  old 
tin  candlestick  from  which  it  arose. 

**  It 's  a  poor  place  we  have  here,  sure  enough," 
ftid  Mrs.  Murphy,  standing  up  and  looking  all 
uound  the  ill-furnished  and  comfortless  kitchen. 


**  It 's  not  the  like  of  this  place  I  '11  have  you,  my 
own  darling  Robert,  living  in  all  your  life,  and 
with  only  a  poor  schoolmaster's  daughter  for  a 
wife.  Listen  to  me,  now,  and  don't  let  Agnes 
have  a  thought  of  your  heart.  Robert,  with  all 
the  poverty  that 's  about  us  here,  I  *m  a  rich  wo- 
man— I  have  hundreds,  maybe  thousands." 

Robert  looked  on  her  in  bewildered  amazement. 

**  Don't  misdoubt  my  words  ;  1  am  rich — very 
rich  for  a  woman  of  my  rank." 

^*  I  know  you  got  all  the  farm  produce  sold  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  might  have — hut  then  my 
father  always  had  a  regular  account  of  the  quanti- 
ty of  everything,  and  the  price  it  brought,  given 
to  him,  and  I  don't  see  how  you  could  grow  so 
rich." 

**  Grow  rich  by  our  farm  !"  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Murphy,  with  a  lone  and  gesture  of  contempt — 
**  grow  rich  by  what  1  Could  steal  without  your 
father's  knowledge  from  the  miserable  fifty  acres, 
half  made  up  of  bog  and  mountain,  and  paying 
the  best  part  that  was  made  oflf  it  into  the  greedy 
pockets  of  the  landlord.  No,  no  ;  I  'd  have  been 
a  poor  woman  this  day,  if  I  had  waited  for  money 
coming  that  way." 

**  Well,  how  is  it — how  have  you  become 
rich  ?"  inquired  Robert,  looking  as  if  he  was  un- 
der the  influence  of  a  dream. 

Mrs.  Murphy  made  no  answer,  but  she  drew 
from  out  her  pocket  a  worn  and  badly-soiled,  but 
well-filled  purse,  and  emptied  a  heap  of  gold  coins 
on  the  ill-kept  deal  table  before  Robert. 

**  It  was  all  I  could  get  in  gold  of  the  interest 
to-day.  I  've  a  liking  for  gold,  somehow  ;  that 
is,  if  I  cared  about  money  at  all — but  it  never  did 
me  any  good  yet." 

At  the  same  moment  she  put  into  the  hands  of 
her  astonished  son  bank  bills  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand,  and  between  six  and  seven  hundred 
pounds. 

"It  is  mine,  Robert — it  will  be  yours,  every 
farthing  of  it  will  be  yours,  if  you  do  as  I  wish 
you." 

"  How  did  you  get  it,  mother  ? — what  do  yon 
want  me  to  do  ?" 

**  Robert,  that  money  came  when  it  could  do 
me  no  good  ;  if  it  had  only  come  four  years  soon- 
er— but,  then,  he  might  have  married  her  afler 
all ;  if  he  had  married  me,  it  would  only  have 
been  for  my  money  ;  no — it  could  n't  have  done 
me  much  good  in  any  way." 

She  said  this  in  a  dreamy,  soliloquizing  tone, 
as  if  unconscious  that  she  had  a  listener. 

**  I  am  saying,  Robert,"  she  continued,  looking 
on  his  face  with  a  slight  start  of  uneasiness,  as  if 
fearing  he  had  heard  some  of  the  thoughts  which 
she  ^as  far  from  the  habit  of  revealing,  "  that 
money  came  to  me  when  I  did  not  care  about  any- 
thing else  in  the  world  except  yourself.  I  wa» 
three  years  married  to  your  father  when  that  moi>- 
ey  came  ;  I  remember  the  night  I  got  the  first 
news  of  it ;  it  was  just  a  summer  evening,  some- 
thing like  this,  but  earlier  in  the  night ;  I  was 
alone,  as  I  was  this  evening  before  you  came  in. 
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except  that  I  had  you  in  my  arms,  and  you  were 
only  two  months  old  ;  your  father  had  jjone  to 
bed,  for  John  Murphy  was  an  old  man  even  then  ; 
I  had  sent  the  servant  i^irl  to  sleep,  too ;  1  did  not 
care  for  any  company  but  you — you — holding  you 
to  my  heart  was  the  only  pleasure  I  had  in  the 
world  ;  I  did  not  know  how  it  could  he  a  pleasure 
either,  for  I  did  not  care  for  y<»ur  father,  nor  for 
myself,  nor  for  anything  in  or  out  of  the  world  ;  I 
would  not  have  thought  I  had  a  livinnr  heart,  like 
other  people,  only  for  you  ;  well,  there  came  a 
knock  to  the  dot>r — a  neighbor  woman,  who  was 
coming  home  late  from  the  town.  *  Here,  Mrs. 
Murphy,*  said  she,  *  is  a  letter  for  you,  and  they 
•ay  it 's  from  L<mdon/  She  stood  wailing  a  lit- 
tle, to  see  if  I  w(mld  open  and  read  it  to  her ;  hut 
I  was  not  in  the  habit  of  speaking  much,  either 
with  women  or  men  then,  and  she  soon  went 
away.  I  read  the  letter  ;  it  was  to  tell  me  that 
my  brother  Daniel,  who  was  dead  in  London,  had 
left  me  his  money,  for  the  sake  of  old  times,  he 
•aid,  when  he  and  I  were  children,  and  used  to  be 
beat  together,  and  cry  together,  and  lament  about 
it  together.  Poor  Daniel !  I  recollect  that  he  and 
I  were  not  the  favorites  in  our  family.  We  were 
neither  the  eldest  nor  the  youngest,  and  somehow 
we  happened  to  miss  the  indulgence  that  is  likely 
to  be  bestowed  on  the  first  and  the  last  of  the 
family.  The  end  of  it  was,  that  Daniel  went 
away,  none  of  us  knew  where,  when  he  was  sev- 
enteen, and  I  had  never  heard  what  he  had  done 
with  himself,  until  the  letter  came.  I  grew  sick 
when  I  saw  he  had  made  me  his  heir — that  was 
the  first  feeling  it  gave  me.  I  had  married  old 
John  Murphy.  I  had  a  heart  so  black,  that  all 
the  light  of  all  the  gold  and  silver  in  the  world 
could  not  cheer  it.  I  had  lost  all  relish  for  every- 
thing— it  was  all  one  to  me  whether  the  sun 
shone,  or  the  rain  rained.  I  might  have  taken 
you,  and,  with  my  brother's  legacy,  went  away 
to  some  place  of  the  world  far  from  this,  and  tried 
to  forget  the  life  I  had  escaped  ;  but  I  had  not 
activity  of  mind  even  to  do  that,  and,  besides, 
when  it  came  to  my  leaving  old  John  Murphy,  I 
could  not  do  it.  He  had  come  and  offered  me  his 
love  when  another  had  forsaken  me,  and  when  I 
was  sick,  and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  tormented 
in  my  own  family,  he  was  the  only  one  to  offer 
me  his  heart  and  house.  He  was  kind  to  ine, 
too,  and  let  me  have  my  own  way,  though  his 
temper  was  very  bad,  to  be  sure,  and  he  was  al- 
ways a  dying  creature.  I  was  grateful  to  him, 
however,  for  the  good  he  had  done,  as  far  as  he 
was  able — I  stayed  with  him,  but  I  told  him 
nothing  concerning  this  legacy — it  could  have 
done  him  no  good  ;  he  had  enough  for  the  rank 
he  was  reared  in — thousands  and  millions  of  mon- 
ey could  not  have  cured  his  sores,  and  his  un- 
sound constitution.  I  let  my  money  remain  at 
interest,  and  now,  Robert,  I  shall  give  it  all  to 
you." 

"  To  me  !  to  me  !"  cried  Robert,  with  a  face 
and  voice  of  such  unutterable  delight,  that  it  was 
§vident  the  love  of  money,  though  it  had  been  a 


passion  hitherto  hut  little  excited  in  his  nataM* 
was  in  reality  more  powerful  than  his  feeling  foi 
Agnes. 

**  I  shall  give  it  every  farthing  to  you,  on  onm 
condition." 

**  What  is  it?     1  shuU  do  it." 

His  mother  looked  on  him  earnestly,  as  if  anx- 
ious to  ascertain  the  exact  limits  of  her  power 
over  him. 

**  Tell  me — tell  me,  if  it  is  not  impossible." 

'*  No,  it  is  easily  done.  I  shall  tell  you  in  the 
morning  ;  it  is  late,  now,  and  you  must  go  to 
sleep.  But  you  can  dream  of  all  the  delights 
which  money  can  bestow  on  the  young  and  un- 
broken in  spirit  like  you.  Think  of  the  world 
there  is,  away  beyond  these  bogs  and  mountains, 
which  have  shut  you  in  ever  since  you  were  bora. 
You  were  not  made  to  live  always  as  you  have 
lived,  my  own  boy.  You  have  the  something  ia 
you  that  shows  you  were  made  to  be  a  gentle- 
man." 

Robert's  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  eyes  kindled, 
as  his  mind  drank  in  deep  draughts  of  the  intoxi- 
cating essence  of  vanity  which  bis  mother  admin- 
istered to  him. 

*  Let  me  know  what  I  am  to  do,  now,  mothe? 
— for  pity's  sake  tell  me  before  I  go  to  sleep,  and 
I  'II  promise." 

**  In  the  morning,  when  you  are  ready  to  go  to 
marry  Agnes,  I  shall  tell  you  what  you  must  doy 
if  you  wish  to  get  all  ray  money." 

**  Marry  Agnes  !"  he  repeated,  as  if  the  words 
brought  him  back  from  some  new  golden  world, 
in  which  Agnes  and  his  love  had  been  completely 
forgotten,  ^'  but  you  told  me  something  about  her 
and  Sergeant  Morton." 

**  It  is  no  matter  ;  when  you  are  going  to  mvH 
ry  Agnes  to-morrow,  you  shall  know  what  I  re- 
quire of  you." 

**  And  the  money  shall  be  mine?"  he  cried,  impa- 
tient to  have  it  in  his  grasp. 

**  Yes,  yes ;  and  you  will  have  the  clever  heart 
to  spend  it  happily,  as  your  poor  mother  could  not 
do ;  but  now  go  to  bed,  or  you  will  be  a  blear-eyed 
bridegroom  to-morrow — go  to  bed." 

She  placed  the  candlestick  in  his  hand.  He  hes- 
itated tot  a  little ;  but  knowing  by  the  expressioD 
of  her  face  that  he  would  obtain  no  further  satisfac- 
tion from  her,  he  bade  her  good  night,  and  went  to 
dream  of  money  and  happiness. 

All  were  noisy  and  mirthful,  but  in  the  loud 
and  reiterated  laugh  of  the  young  bridegroom  there 
was  something  strange  and  mysterious.  His  eyes 
glowed  and  his  cheeks  burned,  as  if  with  fever; 
yet,  when  Agnes  irfquired  softly  if  he  was  well,  he 
said,  **  Yes,  very  well." 

They  had  l)een  married  by  the  Presbyterian  cler- 
gyman, in  the  bride's  house,  as  was  the  custom  at 
that  period.  The  marriage  had  been  performed 
before  dinner,  and  now  a  large  and  joyous  party 
were  celebrating  the  happy  event,  by  feasting,  and 
drinking,  and  t€alking,  and  jesting,  with  much  zest 
and  energy.     If  studied  refinement  was  wanting. 
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there  was  a  wannth,  and  cordiality,  and  sincerity, 
the  palpable  manifestations  of  which  are  often  ban- 
ished from  a  more  polished  circle.  There  was  a 
look  of  free  and  nnthinking  happiness  on  almost 
every  face  except  that  of  the  bridegroom.  He  did 
not  seem  sad  either  to  a  common  observer ;  for  his 
face  was  one  perpetual  smile,  and  his  voice  had  the 
tone  of  unceasing  laughter,  except  at  intervals, 
when  it  became  husky  and  broken.  But  all  his 
cnhth  seemed  the  joy  of  delirium  to  his  bride  Agnes, 
who  was  the  only  one  of  the  party  gifted  with  any 
degrree  of  observation.  She  gazed  wonderingly  on 
him.  She  looked  for  the  glow  of  love  she  had 
been  accustomed  to  see  in  his  soft,  fond  eyes ;  but 
those  eyes  were  now  strange  and  hard  to  her,  and 
filled  with  incomprehensible  meanings.  In  place 
of  the  long  and  earnest  gaze  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  receive  from  him,  his  glances  were  quick 
and  stolen,  and  he  seemed  anxious  to  avoid  meeting 
her  eyes.  An  expression  of  something — she  knew 
not  what — of  evil  and  gloom  pervaded  his  whole 
countenance,  even  whilst  the  features  were  writh- 
ing in  forced  smiles.  She  longed  to  question  him 
ooncerning  what  it  all  meant.  She  would  have 
asked  him,  with  her  natural  frank-heartedness,  the 
meaning  of  every  constrained  smile  and  look,  had 
they  only  been  in  some  solitary  place — had  they 
but  been  by  themselves  two,  in  the  httle  nook  over- 
shadowed by  the  large  rock  and  the  one  solitary 
old  fir-tree,  and  the  cluster  of  thick  furae— that 
place  where  they  had  so  often  met  as  lovers ;  but 
in  the  close,  crowdecf,  small  parlor  in  her  father's 
house,  with  every  eye  on  her,  and  every  ear  listen- 
ing, she  could  not  speak — she  could  only  think  her 
own  deep  and  sorrowful  thoughts.  And  much 
cause  was  there  for  the  bitterness  of  those  thoughts. 
She  had  entered  into  the  bond  of  marriage — the 
awful  bond  which  in  life  there  is  no  cancelling; 
and  now,  for  the  first  time,  she  saw  strongly  marked 
on  the  face  of  her  bridegroom  the'  indications  of 
tome  black  and  fearful  passions,  which  she  had 
never  even  dreamed  of  finding  in  his  nature ;  the 
bright  gold  of  her  pure  love  had  gilt  him  so  well 
before  this  hour — and  now  all  had  so  suddenly  be- 
come dimmed  and  changed.  She  was  astonished 
and  bewildered,  and  could  have  fancied  that  she 
was  gazing  on  the  face  of  her  Robert  in  some 
dream,  but  from  such  hallucinations  the  noise  and 
mirth  of  the  wedding  party  quickly  recalled  her 
always  to  the  actual  state  of  things. 

The  bridegroom  moved  restlessly  from  place  to 
place.  One  moment  he  would  be  seated  by  his 
bride,  and  addressing  to  her  some  common-place 
observation  with  a  voice  and  manner  strange,  ex- 
cited, and  incomprehensible — he  would  laugh  when 
nothing  mirthful  had  been  spoken ;  and  then,  with 
a  stolen  glance  on  the  face  of  Agnes,  a  short,  quick 
aigh  would  suddenly  arrest  his  words.  She  was  in 
truth  a  hit  bride,  one  of  those  young,  bright,  and 
high-souled  creatures,  on  whom  the  eyes  of  all 
must  gaze  with  delight.  She  was  dressed  in  a 
lobe  of  simple  white  muslin,  with  a  few  judiciously 
and  gracefully  disposed  white  ribbons,  and  natural 
pink  roses,  in  her  hair  and  in  her  bosom.    In  the 


early  part  of  the  day,  a  quiet  but  deep  happiness 
was  reflected  from  her  eyes  and  from  her  whole 
face ;  but  now  there  was  a  pensive,  inquiring,  and 
roost  thoughtful  cast  on  her  countenance,  as  she 
observed  and  reflected  on  the  strange  conduct  of 
her  bridegroom. 

He  would  start  away  fsom  her  side  in  the  middle 
of  a  sentence,  and  she  would  see  him  laughing  and 
talking  to  some  other  individual  of  the  company  in 
the  same  mysterious  and  aimless  manner.  This 
strange 'manner  could  not  be  accounted  for  on  the 
score  of  inebriation,  as  he  drank  most  sparingly  of 
the  native  beverage  of  Ireland — whiskey ;  which, 
at  the  period  in  question,  was  indulged  in,  on  occa- 
sions of  festivity,  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  at 
present.  Whilst  pressing  the  guests  to  partake 
freely,  he  preserved  a  strict  guard  over  himself, 
though  every  moment  some  kind  of  unaccountable 
mental  intoxication  was  more  and  more  overpower- 
ing his  mind. 

The  shades  of  the  summer  evening  had  come  on  ; 
the  mirthful  strains  of  a  violin  resounded  from  the 
room  usually  appropriated  to  the  school  kept  by  the 
bride's  father.  The  young  brothers  of  Agnes  had 
arranged  a  dance  there,  and  a  brisk  reel  had  been 
opened  by  the  bride  after  much  solicitation,  for  she 
felt  few  impulses  for  dancing.  She  had  seated 
herself,  and  in  a  short  period,  Robert  was  seated 
by  her;  he  took  her  hand  suddenly,  and  looked 
earnestly  in  her  face — 

"  You  and  Serjeant  Morton — yourselves  two-— 
had  a  pleasant  conversation  in  the  public  house  at 
L ,  last  Friday — had  you  not?"  he  said,  speak- 
ing in  her  ear  in  a  low,  quick  voice. 

*'  Serjeant  Morton  !''  she  repeated,  in  much  a»- 
tonishment,  *^  I  never  spoke  to  him  in  my  life." 

**  I  have  been  told  you  did  last  Friday,"  reiter- 
ated the  bridegroom. 

**  Last  Friday — Serjeant  Morton" — she  said 
musingly.  **  Ah  !  let  me  me  see,  there  has  been 
some  sad  mistake  here.  I  was  in  L last  Fri- 
day, I  and  my  two  brothers,  and  we  did  see  Ser- 
jeant Morton  and  my  poor  cousin ;  poor  Agnes, 
you  know,  whom  we  have  not  visited  with  this 
while,  because  her  conduct  is  not  too  correct,  and 
she  would  not  take  my  father's  advice,  who  has 
done  all  he  could  for  his  brother's  daughter.  We 
saw  her  going  into  a  public  house  to  drink,  I  sup- 
pose, with  Serjeant  Morton,  and  I  was  so  sorry—- 
I  could  have  given  the  world  to  have  taken  her 
away  with  us;  but  you  know  she  does  not  mind 
us  of  late — poor  cousin  Agncjs." 

'*  Then  it  was  not  my  Agnes  was  drinking  with 
that  Serjeant." 

**  If  you  do  not  believe  your  poor  Agnes,  ask 
my  brothers — ask  Serjeant  Morton  himself." 

"It  is  no  matter — it  is  no  matter  to  me  now— 
I  've  sworn  to  go— she  made  me  swear  it — yet  I  *ja 
glad  you  were  not  with  the  serjeant,  Agnes."  He 
took  her  hand  and  pressed  it ;  his  lips  became  white 
and  trembled ;  he  bestowed  one  lingering  look  on 
her  face — then  he  suddenly  turned  away,  and  she 
thought  he  had  gone  to  speak  with  some  of  thi» 
company. 
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Her  spirits  became  lighter,  for  she  thoaght  she 
knew  now  why  t-here  had  been  a  cloud  on  his  brow. 
She  believed  her  explanation  concerning  Serjeant 
Morton  had  satisfied  him ;  his  last  look  had  some- 
thing of  his  old  kindness  in  it ;  therefore  her  eyes 
brightened,  and  her  cheeks  glowed,  as  she  listened 
to  the  gay  music,  and*  looked  on  the  mirthful, 
happy,  dancing  party. 

When  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  had  elapsed, 
she  looked  round  for  her  bridegroom;  she  gazed 
on  every  face  and  figure  through  the  small,  crowded 
dancing-room,  but  he  was  not  to  be  seen.  A  pre- 
sentiment of  some  fearful  evil  struck  on  her  heart, 
but  she  sat  like  a  silent  statue  still  gazing  on  the 
crowd  before  her;  minute  after  minute  passed 
away,  and  he  did  not  come.  She  watched  the 
door — her  eyes  fixed  movelessly  on  that  door ;  she 
was  addressed  by  some  of  her  female  companions, 
but  she  could  not  answer — her  lips  were  parched — 
she  had  no  power  of  utterance,  still  she  neither 
moved-  nor  seemed  to  breathe. 

**  Where  is  the  bridegroom  V  became  at  last  the 
general  inquiry.  The  violin  became  silent — the 
dancers  paused.  A  search  was  made  within  the 
house  and  without,  but  Robert  could  not  be  found  ; 
all  became  confusion.  The  bride  was  removed  to 
a  private  apartment ;  she  neither  wept,  nor  sighed, 
nor  fainted ;  but  she  sat  where  they  placed  her — 
the  functions  of  life  seemed  almost  to  stand  within 
her  frame.    * ' 

After  much  search  and  much  conjecture,  the 
father  of  the  bride  went  out,  and  hastily  took  the 
road  leading  to  Robert  Murphy's  house.  It  was  a 
calm,  pleasant,  summer  evening ;  the  stars  looked 
down  in  clusters  from  their  deep  purple  clouds, 
gazing  placidly  on  our  small,  troubled  world. 
There  was  a  feeling  of  tranquillity  in  the  soft 
evening  air  which  came  over  the  excited  brow  of 
the  unhappy  father  with  a  kind  of  mockery  at  that 
moment,  for  his  thoughu  were  stormy  and  ovei> 
whelming.  The  sight  of  the  pale,  patient,  but 
most  sorrowful  face  of  his  beloved  Agnes  was  be- 
fore his  eyes  as  he  walked  hurriexlly  on,  and  he 
could  not  avoid  execrating  the  day  in  which  she 
had  formed  an  engagement  with  Robert  Murphy, 
for  whose  unaccountable  absence  at  such  a  time  he 
could  see  no  excuse. 

Without  the  ceremony  of  knocking  at  the  door, 
he  abruptly  entered  John  Murphy^s  house.  The 
kitchen  was  most  dimly  lighted  by  a  few  glimmer- 
ing turf  embers,  and  over  the  hearth  Mrs.  Murphy 
was  sitting  in  a  recumbent  or  crouching  position. 
She  was  quite  alone,  the  old  man  had  been  long 
in  bed,  and  the  servant  girl  was  also  in  her  slum- 
bers. 

"  Where  is  Robert?"  cried  the  father  of  Agnes 
in  a  loud,  sharp  voice,  gazing  all  round  without 
■eeing  the  object  of  his  search.  "  Where  is 
Robert,  I  say  t — woman,  what  have  you  done  with 
your  soni" 

He  spoke  sternly,  walking  to  her  side  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes  on  her  face.  She  returned  his  gaze 
with  the  utmost  coolness  and  indifiference. 


'*  My  son  is  now  master  of  himself  and  of  a  good 
fortune,  thank  God." 

"  But  where  is  he? — woman,  tell  me  all !"  ex- 
claimed the  father,  almost  choking  with  grief  and 
indignation. 

"  He  is  gone  from  this  country,  then — do  you 
think  I  would  allow  my  son  to  live  with  yoar 
daughter  1" 

**  Gone  from  this  country !"  repeated  the  poor 
schoolmaster,  in  a  husky  voice,  and  passing  his 
hand  over  his  temples  as  if  he  dreaded  some  sod- 
den attack  of  madness  or  disease.  '*  Woman,  are 
you  raving,  or  am  I  mad — your  son  was  married 
to  my  daughter  this  morning,  and  you  say  he  has 
left  the  country  now." 

**  It  is  true ;  he  has  left  Agnes  to  yourself " 

**  Great  God!  is  this  true?"  cried  the  father, 
clasping  his  hands,  and  looking  upwards. 

'*  She  will  never  see  him  again,"  cried  Mrs. 
Murphy,  with  a  tone  of  bitter  triumph ;  and  as  a 
transient  gleam  of  fire-light  shone  on  her  face,  her 
eyes  were  seen  glaring  with  fierceness  on  the 
schoolmaster,  and  her  whole  countenance  exhibited 
indications  of  something  approaching  to  incipient, 
though  rarely  perceptible,  insanity. 

The  schoolmaster  made  no  answer — no  soand 
escaped  his  lips  for  some  moments ;  but  his  whole 
frame  shook,  and  his  face  was  like  that  of  a  dying 
man. 

*•  Good  God !  my  poor  Agnes — my  darling 
girl" — his  lips  continued  to  move  in  prayer. 

"  Go  home — I  want  to  sleep,"  cried  Mrs.  Mur- 
phy, in  a  voice  more  and  more  approaching  to  the 
sharp  scream  of  madness. 

**  Monster — fiend!"  cried  the  schoolmaster, 
suddenly  withdrawing  his  eyes  from  the  heaven  to 
which  he  had  applied  for  aid,  in  his  agony,  and 
fixing  them  on  the  author  of  his  sorrow — "  if  yon 
had  only  sent  your  son  away  before  you  allowed 
him  to  marry  my  girl — if  you  had  only  sent  him 
yesterday,  I  would  have  bid  God's  blessing  go 
with  him  and  you  both,  and  my  Agnes  would  have 
been  happily  rid  of  him  ;  but  now — to  send  him 
away  now,  when  they  are  married !  Woman, 
there  is  a  vengeance  everlasting " 

**  Henry  Allen,  this  is  the  just  retribution  of 
Heaven  which  I  have  wrought  on  you.  Remem- 
ber the  past — remember  how  you  vowed  before 
God  to  marry  me ;  yes,  and,  Henry  Allen,  we 
loere  maried  in  our  vows  that  moonlight  evening, 
before  God  ;  yet  only  six  months  afterwards  yoa 
married  the  mother  of  Agnes.  That  act  of  yours, 
Henry  Allen,  took  away  the  innocent  young  girl's 
heart  from  me,  and  put  another  in  its  place — a 
harder  and  stronger  heart,  that  has  lived  to  see 
you  well  punished  this  day." 

The  schoolmaster  gazed  on  her  with  a  bewil- 
dered look,  as  if  he  felt  under  the  strong  influence 
of  a  dream.  '*  She  is  mad,"  he  said  half  aloud. 
'*  It  is  not  possible  you  can  recollect  the  folly  that 
happened  twenty-six  or  thirty  years  ago.  My 
God !  we  are  dififerent  people  now — we  are  not 
the  same  persons  this  many  a  day  that  we  were 
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then ;  that  was  only  a  dream  of  a  foolish  boy  and  girl. 
It  cannot  be  that  yoa  remember  it  yet ;  it  is  impos- 
sible that  you  could  take  revenge  for  that  now.*' 

**  Well,  well — \  is  no  matter  whether  I  remem- 
ber it  or  not.  I  would  not  look  at  your  daughter 
sitting  here  as  the  wife  of  my  son  ;  so  go  out  of 
my  house,  Henry  Allen.  Go  away,  I  say ;  and 
take  with  you  as  black  a  heart  as  ever  you  gave 
me  in  our  young  days." 

"Our  young  days!"  he  reiterated,  still  gazing 
with  a  look  of  dreamy  astonishment.  "  The  woman 
is  deranged,"  and  he  gazed  for  a  second  hard  on 
her  face,  and  then  again  looked  up  to  heaven,  in 
deep  and  mental  prayer. 

A  few  more  words  of  bitterness  passed  be- 
tween them,  and  the  wretched  father.  \e(i  the 
house,  oppressed  with  a  weight  of  hopeless  sor- 
row ;  for  no  doubt  remained  on  his  mind  but  that 
the  husband  of  his  daughter  had  most  basely  de- 
serted her,  in  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his 
mother.  

•  When  I  last  saw  Agnes,  she  was  still  residing 
with  her  brothers  and  her  father.  She  had  borne 
her  fate  with  the  resignation  which  a  deep  feeling 
of  religion,  and  the  strength  of  a  naturally  wise 
and  reflective  mind,  could  alone  bestow.  The 
round,  fresh  outlines  of  happiness  and  health  had 
long  disappeared  from  her  face  and  figure,  and  her 
eyes  and  the  expression  of  her  pale  face,  told  that 
there  had  been  a  severe  inward  conflict  with  sor- 
row  ;  but  there  was  a  holy  composure  on  her 
brow,  which  showed  that  the  peace  of  God  had 
settled  on  her  soul.  Her  tastes  for  all  beautiful 
things  were  encouraged,  and  more  than  ever  in- 
dulged by  her  father  and  brothers,  out  of  compas- 
sion to  her  sorrowful  destiny.  Her  little  parlor 
bloomed  with  a  profusion  of  flowers,  and  three  or 
four  handsome  cages,  containing  birds  of  bright 
plumage,  gave  an  air  of  animation  to  the  place. 
A  number  of  books  were  scattered  about ;  and 
there  was  fancy-work — delineations  of  her  flowers 
and  leaves — in  bright  wools  and  silk,  wrought 
most  tastefully  by  the  hands  of  Agnes.  It  was 
beautiful  and  touching  to  see  the  doating  fondness 
with  which  the  father  of  Agnes — now  an  old  man 
— and  her  brothers  attended  to  her  slightest  wish- 
es, and  unweariedly,  year  after  year,  endeavored^ 
by  their  affection,  to  make  up  to  her  for  the  base 
cruelty  with  which  she  had  been  treated  by  her 
husband.  The  poor  schiiolmaster  had  lost  much 
of  the  gay  cheerfulness  of  manner  which  formerly 


distinguished  him.  Grief  for  the  fate  of  his  daugh- 
ter had  caused  him  to  become  rapidly  thin,  feeble, 
and  gray-haired  ;  but  he  always  strove  to  have 
some  word  of  love  and  consolation  for  her,  and  to 
devise  some  little  plans  for  her  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment. Her  brothers  vied  with  their  father  in 
demonstrations  of  affection  to  her.  The  youngest 
became  grave  and  thoughtful,  like  his  brother ; 
both  were  studious,  and  it  was  their  delight  to 
lead  Agnes  along  with  them  in  the  course  of  sci- 
ence and  moral  philosophy  which  they  were  study- 
ing, as  far  as  their  means  would  permit.  In  the 
exercise  of  their  mental  powers,  the  grief  of  all 
was  soothed ;  and  there  were  moments — very 
many  moments,  in  long,  quiet  summer  evenings, 
and  studious,  pleasant  winter  nights,  when  they 
might  well  be  called  a  happy  family. 

Robert  Murphy's  father  died  within  a  year  after 
the  departure  of  his  son.  Mrs.  Murphy  lefl  the 
country  immediately  after  the  death  of  her  hus- 
band, and  went  to  rejoin  her  son  in  England.  It 
was  reported  sbon  afterwards  that  she  had  become 
insane,  and  after  lingering  some  time  in  an  incura- 
ble state,  had  died  in  raving  madness. 

About  four  years  after  Robert  Murphy  had  de- 
serted Agnes,  she  received  a  letter  from  him,  in 
which  he  requested  her  to  join  him  in  America, 
where  he  had  gone,  after  squandering,  in  London, 
all  the  money  he  had  received  from  his  mother. 
The  father  and  brothers  of  Agnes  'perused  this 
letter  with  indignation,  and  expressed  themselves 
strongly  opposed  to  the  project  of  Agnes  ever  re- 
joining the  man  who,  calling  himself  her  husband, 
had  treated  her  with  such  base  cruelty.  Their 
remonstrances  were  not  needed,  however;  for 
Agnes  shrunk  from  the  thought  of  leaving  the 
relatives  whose  deep  aflTection  had  soothed  her 
misery,  and  trusting  her  destiny  to  a  man  who  had 
already  shown  himself  capable  of  conduct  so  ut- 
terly unprincipled  towards  her.  She  answered 
his  letter  very  briefly,  slating  that  she  would  not 
leave  her  father  and  brothers,  and  praying  that 
God  would  forgive  him  the  part  he  had  acted  to- 
wards her,  as  he  had  her  entire  forgiveness,  but  she 
never  wished  to  see  him  again  in  this  world. 

Agnes  is  still  residing  with  her  brothers,  who, 
for  her  sake,  have  both  remained  unmarried. 
Their  family  afl^ection  remains  bright  and  strong 
as  ever ;  and  in  their  perfect  union  of  domestic 
love,  and  their  sympathy  and  cultivation  of  tastes, 
they  create  for  themselves  a  deep,  pure,  aud  en- 
during happiness. 


Small  Profits. — The  advantage  pointed  out  by 
physiology  on  farming  produce  may  be  objected  to 
as  scarcely  appreciable,  and  therefore  of  no  moment. 
All  natural  processes  are  of  this  kind.  The  mass 
is  made  out  of  minims.  And  if  manufacturing  pros- 
perity consists  of  vast  returns  resulting  from  small 
profits,  why  should  not  airricultural  prosperity  be 
built  upon  a  similar  basts!  Produce  must  be  in- 
creased in  every  possible  way,  and  that  produce 
secured  to  the  roost  profitable  end ;  so  that  he  who 
^des  the  loom  in  the  manufactory,  to  produce 
nbncs  of  the  most  subtile  texture,  with  the  most 
consummate  skill,  and  ekes  out  his  recompense  from 


farthings  and  half-farthings,  accumulating  by  thou- 
sands ;  and  he  who  guides  the  never-tiring  loom  of 
nature,  must  pursue  the  self-same  plan,  and  out  of 
the  secret  processes  of  the  same,  which  meet  not 
the  eye  of  the  looker-on,  find  his  reward  in  the  vast 
aggregation  of  very  small  advantages.  If  we  mean 
to  farm  well,  we  most  employ  onr  capital  in  en- 
couraging produce  to  extend  itself  in  every  minute 
particular,  and  then  so  secure  that  produce  that  not 
a  particle  of  its  value  be  lost  to  us,  as  the  pnKlucers, 
nor  to  the  community  as  consumers. — Mr.  Just,  in 
Memoirs  of  Manchester  Philosophical  Society. 
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From  Messrs.  Harper  <fr  Brothers. 

Nos.  121,  122,  123,  Litfrary  of  Select  Novels: 
Mary  Barton ;  a  Tale  of  Manchester  Life,  is  a 
very  good  story;    we  can   recommend   it  to  our 

readers. ^The  Great  Hoggarty  Diamond,  is  by 

Wra.  M.  Thackeray. The  Forgery,  a  Tale  by 

G.  P.  R.  James,  is  about  an  average  of  tlie  author's 
works. 

Model  Men,  and  Model  Women,  are  two  little 
books  profusely  illustrated  by  well  drawn  designs, 
which  make  us  very  curious  to  read  the  letter  press 
— if  we  had  time.  But  this  is  not  important,  as 
our  readers  have  had  time — the  books  being  quite 
the  fashion. 

King  Charles  /.,  by  Jacob  Abbott,  is  a  match 
for  Mary  of  Scotland,  noticed  before.  Both  these 
books  are  very  popular  at  our  house,  and  we  hope 
that  Mr.  Abbott  will  go  on  with  a  course  which 
will  pleasantly  introduce  history.  This  is  the  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  forbidden  books — make  good 
books  to  occupy  all  the  space — or,  in  the  words 
of  an  early  temperance  writer,  **  Fill  the  stomach 
with  cold  water." 

The  Moral,  Social  and  Professional  Duties  of 
Attorneys  and  Solicitors.  By  Samuel  Warren, 
Esq.,  F.  R.  S.,  of  the  Inner  Temple  ;  Barrister  at 
Law.  Now,  by  saying  that  this  book  is  by  the 
author  of  Ten  Thousand  a  Year,  we  might  perhaps 
deceive  some  young  ladies  into  thinking  it  a  moving 
story  ;  but  we  prefer  telling  the  truth — it  is  intend- 
ed to  fill  the  minds  of  young  lawyers  with  prin- 
ciples adverse  to  **  sharp  practice,"  **  abuse  of 
technicalities,"  &c.,  &c.  We  suppose  that  gen- 
tlemen who  have  been  so  misguided  as  to  fall  into 
these  practices,  may  be  seen  reading  this  little  book 
with  tears  running  down  their  innocent  noses. 
We  are  happy  to  say,  that,  like  some  other  parts 
of  the  book,  these  admonitions  are  peculiarly  adapt- 
ed to  the  Bar  in  England.  Here  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kind — at  least,  we  know  of  one  lawyer  who 
is  free'  from  them. 

The  Romance  of  Yachting — in  two  parts.  Here 
is  a  Voyage  to  Spain^-a  good  deal  about  Cadiz — 
Bomething  about  the  Pilgrim  Fathers — and  all  very 
entertaining. 

The  Use  and  Abuses  of  Air;  showing  its  influ- 
ence in  sustaining  life,  and  producing  disease  ;  with 
remarks  on  the  Ventilation  of  Houses.  In  two 
parts.  Part  I.  Published  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  New 
York.  We  thank  the  author  of  this  little  book 
(12^  cents)  for  the  great  amount  of  instruction,  upon 
80  important  a  subject,  which  he  has  conveyed  to 
us.  Always  habitually  careful  about  ventilation, 
we  find  that  we  have  been  less  so  than  after  read- 
ing this  work  we  shall  be — and  we  gasp  for  the 
second  part. 

Three  Hours;  or,  the  Vigil  of  Love,  and  other 
Poems,  by  Mrs.  S.  J.  Hale.  This  beautifully 
printed  book  has  been  sent  to  us  by  Mr.  W.  P. 
Tewksbury,  Boston.  We  are  glad  to  find  some 
old  favorites  reprinted,  with  new  pieces  by  the 
author,  so  highly  appreciated. 

Poems,  by  John  G.  Whittier,  illustrated  by 
H.  Billings.    B.  B.  Mussey  &  Co.,  Boston. 

Was  it  RIGHT, 

While  my  unnumbered  brethren  toiled  and  bled, 
That  1  should  dream  away  th'  entrusted  hours 
On  rose-leaf  bedn,  pampering  the  coward  heart 
With  feelings  all  too  delicate  for  us67— Colbbidqe. 

Here  is  a  splendid  octavo  volume,  with  rich 
illustratioQB  in  great  number.    We  have  occasion- 


ally copied  from  the  newspapers  one  of  Mr.  Whii-  • 
tier's  spirited  '*  occasional"  poems ;  and  we  have 
passed  by  others,  which  we  greatly  admired,  bo- 
cause  there  was  too  **  strong  meat"  in  them  for 
some  of  our  weaker  brethren.  But,  although  he  . 
is  faithful  to  the  "  mission"  on  which  he  has  been 
sent,  the  poet  **  preaches  love  in  the  spirit  of  love." 
He  doe«  not  strike  maliciously  with  the  olive  branch. 
Would  that  our  southern  readers  were  able  to  be- 
come well  acquainted  with  Mr.  Whittier;  they 
would  like  him,  notwithstanding  his  heresies  on 
one  subject,  for  he  is  very  far  from  being  **  a  man 
of  one  idea." 

He  is  a  regular  contributor  to  the  National  Era, 
a  weekly  paper  published  in  Washington,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  prevent  the  increase  of  slavery. 
We  think  it  does  not  attempt  to  interfere  with  the 
constitutional  power  of  the  states  upon  the  subject. 
This  paper  had,  for  a  long  time,  in  our  opinion,  the 
rare  quality  of  staling  arguments  and  probabilities 
against  itself,  with  great  fairness;  and  we  were 
glad  to  listen,  even  when  we  did  not  agree  with  it. 
But  in  the  heat  of  the  election,  in  its  ardor  to  en- 
large the  vote  for  Mr.  Van  Buren,  its  mind  became 
clouded,  so  far  as  to  say  that  there  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  General  Taylor,  if  elected,  would  . 
not  veto  the  Wilmot  Proviso !  But  a  cooler  time 
has  come  now,  and  we  recommend  the  paper  to 
that  part  of  our  readers  who  can  understand  and 
believe  things  they  do  not  like.  We  are  a  middle- 
slate  man,  slipped  away  "  down  east;"  and  while 
we  have  oftener  to  talk  in  favor  of  union,  hearty  - 
union,  with  our  southern  brethren,  we  must  not 
neglect  to  do  what  we  can  to  make  them  believe 
that  the  great  north  is  not  fairly  represented  by 
some  who  make  the  loudest  professions,  and  who 
seem  to  have  lost  all  desire  to  convince  persons  who 
difler  from  them,  even  when  the  success  of  their 
avowed  objects  requires  it. 

We  copy  a  notice  from  the  New  York  Albion. 
The  writer  thinks  diflerently  of  the  poet's  spirit — 
his  **  vindictive  intolerance."  But  he  speaks  of 
him  as  a  lecturer,  in  which  capacity  we  know 
nothing  of  him.  We  transcribe  the  whole  of  the 
proem : — 

**  This  is  a  beautiful  and  richly  illustrated  edition 
of  the  complete  poetical  works  of  a  writer,  whose 
fugitive  pieces  have  attracted  much  notice  in  New 
England  and  elsewhere.  There  is  a  vigor  and 
originality  in  his  style,  that  forcibly  arrest  the 
attention  ;  and  inasmuch  as  these  are  tho  very  qual- 
ities commonly  wanting  now-a-days,  they  are  the 
more  acceptable  when  found.  Weary  of  the  nam- 
by-pamby effusions  of  the  Rosa  Matilda  school,  we 
hail  Mr.  Whittier's  muse,  earnest,  thoughtful, 
powerful.  What  she  lacks  of  grace  and  finished 
loveliness  is  compensated  by  her  boldness  and  sim- 
plicity. The  rough  mantle  that  she  wears  covers 
a  noble  form. 

**  There  are  but  two  long  poems  in  the  book — 
*  The  Bridal  of  Pennacook,'  and  *  Mogg  Megone.' 
Both  are  illustrative  of  the  early  history  and  the 
Indian  legends  of  New  England,  and,  if  we  mis- 
take not,  are  well  known'.  Legendary,  anti-slavery, 
and  miscellaneous  pieces  swell  out  the  volume ;  and 
of  these  the  second-named  will  prevent  its  crossing 
the  Potomac.  A  Quaker  in  his  religious  creed;, 
and  a  radical  reformer  in  his  political,  Mr.  Whittier 
denounces  the  '  Puritan  intolerance*  of  the  pilgrim 
fathers,  and  the  *  bloated  church*  of  England  4 
launches  out  his  fierce  anathemas  against  his  own 
countrymen  in  the  south,  and  has  a  *  hail  fellow 
well  met'  for  the  chartists  across  the  water.    Ae 
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is  generally  the  case  with  ultra-liberals,  Mr.  Whit- 
tier  exhibits  a  most  vindictive  intolerance.  So 
marked  is  it,  that  whilst  we  would  award  him  a 
high  place  as  a  poet,  we  have  small  sympathy  with 
him  as  a  lecturer.  We  should  not  say  so  much, 
were  not  the  author's  views  on  public  topics  of  the 
day  so  deeply  wrought  Into  the  matter  of  the  work 
t>efore  us. 

**  We  will  not  attempt  to  prove  our  assertion  by 
quoting  one  of  Mr.  Whittier's  most  savage  denun- 
ciations ;  neither  will  we  show  that  his  ear  is  not 
nicely  balanced  for  blank  verse  by  giving  a  few 
Tery  unmusical  lines  from  pages  112  and  13  of  the 
opening  of  *The  Bridal  of  Pennacook.'  On  the 
contrary,  we  call  the  reader's  attention  to  two  or 
three  stanzas  from  the  *  Proem,'  which,  to  our 
mind,  are  the  gems  of  the  book — stanzas,  which 
any  one  might  be  proud  to  have  written,  and  which 
any  one  will  surely  be  pleased  to  read. 

*  PAOEM. 

1  love  the 'old  melodious  lays 
Which  softly  melt  the  ages  through, 

The  songs  of  Spenser's  golden  days, 

Arcadian  Sidney's  silvery  phrase, 
Sprinkling  our  noon  of  time  with  freshest  morning 
dew. 

Yet,  vainly  in  my  quiet  hours 
To  breathe  their  marvellous  notes  I  try  ; 

I  feel  them,  as  the  leaves  and  flowers 

In  silence  feel  the  dewy  showers, 
JLnd  drink  with  glad,  still  lips  the  blessing  of  the 
sky. 

The  rigor  of  a  frozen  clime, 
The  harshness  of  an  untaught  ear. 

The  jarring  words  of  one,  whose  rhyme 

Beats  often  Labor's  hurried  time. 
Or  Duty's  rugged  march  through  storm  and  strife, 
are  here. 

Of  mystic  beauty,  dreamy  grace, 
Kg  rounded  art  the  lack  supplies ; 

Unskilled  the  subtle  lines  to  trace, 

Or  softer  shades  of  Nature's  face, 
I  view  her  common  forms  with  unanointed  eyee. 

Nor  mine  the  seer-like  power  to  show 

The  secrets  of  the  heart  and  mind  ; 
To  drop  the  plummet  line  below 
Our  common  world  of  joy  and  woo, 

A.  more  intense  despair  or  brighter  hope  to  find. 

Yet  here  at  least  an  earnest  sense 
Of  human  right  and  weal  is  shown  ; 

A  hate  of  tyranny  intense, 

And  hearty  in  its  vehemence, 
Aa  if  my  brother's  pain  and  sorrow  were  my  own. 

Oh  Freedom !  if  to  me  belong 
Nor  mighty  Milton's  gift  divine. 

Nor  Marvel's  wit  and  graceful  song, 
Still  with  a  love  as  deep,  as  strong 
Am  theirs,  I  lay,  like  them,  my  best  gifts  on  thy 
shrine ! 
Ame^nary,  llth  month,  1847.' 


**  These  verses  take* right  hold  of  the  memory. 
Note,  in  the  first  stanza,  the  felicitous  expressions 
— the  delicate  alliteration,  palpable,  but  not  over- 
done— the  harmonious  rhythm  and  the  apt  meta- 
phor. Judging  by  it,  we  should  have  thought 
elegance  and  finish  the  peculiar  characteristics  of 
the  author.  That  they  are  not,  we  have  already 
observed. 

*'The  book  is  admirably  printed ;  and  some  of 
Mr.  Billings'  illustrations  should  not  be  passed  by 
without  praise." 

Whipple's  **  Essays  and  Reviews." — Every 
friend  of  literature  will  be  glad  to  see  these  beaiiii- 
ful  essays,  which  have  been  hitherto  scattered  among 
so  many  different  periodicals,  brought  together  in 
one  work,  and  ascribed  to  their  proper  author. 
They  relate  to  a  great  variety  of  subjects,  more  or 
less  connected  with  elegant  literature ;  and  they 
well  deserve  to  appear  in  this  collected  form  ;  for 
they  have  not  been  lightly  thrown  off,  like  most  of 
the  superficial  and  impromptu  criticism  of  the  day, 
but  arc  the  result  of  ripened  reflection  and  study, 
and  discuss  not  merely  the  peculiarities  of  the  par- 
ticular work  under  review,  but  those  principles  of 
art  which  may  be  said  to  form  the  basis  of  ths 
work. 

Mr.  Whipple  has  higher  and  larger  views  of  the 
business  of  a  critic  than  many  of  his  brethren,  who 
look  on  the  tribunal  of  criticism  as  a  kind  of  Old 
Bailey,  before  which  authors  are  to  be  arraigned 
like  culprits,  whose  acquittal  must  bring  obl(»quy 
on  the  court  itself.  He  does  not  think  it  the  chief 
duty  of  the  reviewer  to  scent  out  blunders  and 
blemishes,  but  rather  to  distinguish  what  is  really 
good,  and  give  it  his  hearty  commendation.  His 
sensibility  to  the  beautiful  makes  him  quick  to  dis- 
cern this  wherever  it  exists,  and  his  generous  sym- 
pathy is  willingly  extended  even  to  those  less  for- 
tunate aspirants  whose  eflforts  have  TtOt  been  entire- 
ly crowned  with  success. 

With  these  tolerant  feelings,  Mr.  Whipple  com- 
bines some  of  the  higher  qualities  of  a  critic,  in  the 
moat  enlarged  sense  of  the  term.  To  the  power 
of  generalization  he  adds  that  of  individual  analy- 
sis, shown  frequently  in  the  skilful  dissection,  both 
of  the  intellectual  character  and  the  peculiar  pro- 
cesses of  the  writer.  He  discusses  the  great  liter- 
ary problems  which  present  themselves,  with  the 
calm  conRciousness  of  one  who  has  made  them  his 
familiar  study  ;  borrowing  his  illustrations  from  the 
works  under  review,  or,  where  these  will  not  serve, 
from  the  ready  stores  of  his  own  memory.  His 
style,  warm  and  flexible,  takes  the  coloring  of  a 
lively  imagination,  tempered  by  good  taste,  and 
gives  an  interest  to  whatever  falls  from  his  pen. 
His  essays,  in  short,  whether  regarded  as  speci- 
mens of  criticism,  or  in  the  light  of  elegant  compo- 
sition, make  an  important  addition  to  literature,  and 
will,  we  doubt  not,  meet  with  the  same  favor  in 
their  present  dress  as  that  shown  to  them  in  the 
promiscuous  assemblage  of  articles,  of  which  they 
have  been  hitherto  a  principal  ornament. — Bpatan 
Doily  Advertiser, 
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mospECTUs. — Tilis  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
^ittelPs  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
tbly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  o(^ 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edintmrarh^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlaektooofVs  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner,  the  judicious  Athenaeum,  the 
busy  and  in(Uistrious  LUerary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  UniLed  Service,  and  wita 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniversUv,  New  Monthly, 
Praser*s,  TaiVs,  Ainsionrth's,  Hondas,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers'  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tQink  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  t)ecomes  everv  intelligent  American  tn  be  mfoimta 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  iheir  nearer  connection  with  our- 
selves, but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compuCt 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  Tavorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ulhr 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  !• 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure— it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensaKle  in  every  well-in* 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  ot  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufiicient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetits 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotoing  the  wheat  from  Ae 
chaff,'^  by  providing  abundantly  ibr  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  Lrvmo  Agb  is  published  every  Satur- 
Eoy,  by  E.  Littell  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  atteudea  to.  fiV  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 


addresaedto  the  ojfice  of  publication^  as  above. 
Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 

follows ; — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  t20  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  840  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   t50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fif\een  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Anu  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12J  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies,— Yfe  are  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  all  jparts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissioa 
will  be  allowed  to  ffentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  midoubted  refer* 
ences. 


Postage.— Vf hen  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livin§ 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4v  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
withiu  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (l^cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to:- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheebf,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ons 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  th» 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  ih 
each  pari  double  the  matter  of  any  of  tKe  quarterlies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volume 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washington,  27  Dec,  1846. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  ar)noare<l  In  me  to  l)e  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  tha 
Rn?!i>li  l'\i)?uage,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  n  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ia 
the  utiikust  expansiou  of  the  preseul  age.  J.  Ct.  ADAMS. 
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From  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 
A  Description  of  Active  and  Extinct  Volcanoes,  of 
Earthquakes,  and   Thermal  Springs,   d-c.      By 
Charles  Daubeny,  M.  D.  T.  R.  S.     London  : 
Richard  and  John  E.  Taylor.     1848. 

Dr.  Daubeny  considers  it  necessary,  in  his 
preface  to  the  first  edition  of  his  work  on  volcanoes, 
to  offer  some  explanation  for  such  a  task  having 
been  undertaken  by  a  professor  of  chemistry.  His 
chief  aim,  indeed,  is  to  prove  the  close  connection 
between  the  smaller  phenomena  of  chemical  action 
and  the  greater  works  of  nature  which  are  the  sub- 
ject of  this  book  ;  yet  he  feels  that  the  importance 
of  the  latter  merits  an  historian  whose  attention  is 
exclusively  devoted  to  it.  He  is  afraid  that  his 
remarks  may  be  thought  by  some  unphilosophical, 
because  they  "  smell  of  the  laboratory."  The 
professor's  modesty  prompts  him  to  make  these 
apologies;  but  his  confidence  in  performing  the 
task  contradicts  any  impression  that  he  really  con- 
siders the  work  before  us  as  out  of  his  province. 
And  on  such  a  subject — one  which  admits  of  great 
difference  of  opinion,  and  of  much  wildness  in  the 
minds  of  mere  theorists — we  confess  to  having  the 
greater  confidence  in  the  views  advocated  by  one 
who  has  been  led  to  the  subject  through  more  or- 
dinary scientific  researches,  and  who,  therefore,  has 
dealt  with  causes  before  he  comes  to  results,  and 
arrives  at  certain  conclusions  from  a  preconceived 
opinion  of  the  sufficiency  of  certain  means,  rather 
than  from  a  determination  to  propound  an  ingenious 
theory  to  account  for  the  tremendous  operations  of 
the  interior  of  this  globe.  The  practical  chemist 
of  the  laboratory,  who  now  gives  us  the  result  of 
his  more  extended  investigation,  is,  moreover,  fully 
aware,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  his  views  being 
unphilosophical,  that  true  philosophy  ever  com- 
pares great  things  with  small,  and  especially  de- 
lights in  discovering  a  grand  unity  of  cause  for 
most  diverse  results ;  minute  analysis,  the  division 
of  matter  into  its  smallest  atoms  and  most  secret 
elements,  with  all  their  multiplying  essences  and 
subtle  influences,  have  thus  been  a  favorite  theme 
in  all  ages,  with  those  who  have  aimed  at. philoso- 
phy, whether  their  contemplations  have  been  to 
the  advantage  of  science,  or  merely  to  the  confu- 
sion of  their  owi.  thoughts. 

We  have  in  the  book  before  as  a  vast  catalogue 
of  Tolcanic  phenomena,  collected  from  personal  ob- 
tervation  in  part,  but  chiefly,  of  course,  from  other 
sources.  The  whole  world  is  traversed  to  record 
the  history  of  five.  Yet  we  cannot  say  that  the 
moot  is  made  of  such  material,  as  an  attractive  or 
tmoaing  book.  All  haa  been  sacrificed  to  its  sci- 
entific object,  which  is  to  advocate  the  chemical 
Ihfiory.  There  are  many  descriptions  interesting, 
jaf  coorae,  io  theioaelvea ;  but  other  paru  are  on- 
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inviting  to  any  one  reading  for  general  information, 
without  perfect  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  of 
science.  There  is  also  an  absence  of  the  contem- 
plative spirit  of  Humboldt  and  other  philosophers, 
which  adds  so  great  a  charm  to  their  writings. 
We  think  this  is  a  pity,  since  it  must  prevent  the 
work  being  popular ;  and,  although  it  may  be  the 
more  valuable  as  a  scientific  treatise,  must  limit 
the  interest  which  such  a  valuable  store  of  infor- 
mation is  calculated  to  excite.  Perhaps,  however, 
it  is  almost  unavoidable  for  such  a  mass  of  facts  to 
be  collected  without  assuming  too  much  the  charac- 
ter of  a  book  of  reference  for  the  general  reader ; 
and  we  cannot  but  acknowledge  that  we  are  under 
great  obligations  to  one  who  thus  collects  material 
for  future  use,  with  so  little  of  that  philosophical 
egotism  which  deals  with  theory  rather  than  fact, 
and  loves  to  obtrude  the  author's  idea  of  what  may 
be,  rather  than  what  is. 

The  general  argument  of  the  work  is,  first  to 
show  a  unity  of  cause  for  many  phenomena,  and 
then  to  establish  chemical  action  as  that  cause. 
Extinct  and  active  volcanoes,  earthquakes,  and 
warm  springs,  are  all  attributed  to  the  same  in- 
ternal combination  in  their  different  degrees  of 
activity  and  power ;  and  all  the  trappean  roclis 
which  are  so  scattered  over  the  w,orld,  are  brought 
in  to  bear  testimony  to  the  same  origin.  There 
is,  then,  a  distinct  theory  as  the  object  of  the  pro- 
fessor, though  urged  with  so  much  moderation  and 
modesty.  The  chemical  theory  was  started  mainly 
by  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  though  he  rejected  it  in 
his  old  age,  and  left  it  to  be  followed  out  by  its 
present  teacher.  The  cause  of  its  former  rejectioo 
by  so  great  a  philosopher,  himself  its  parent,  is 
stated  by  Dr.  Daubeny  to  have  been  a  misappre- 
hension as  to  the  nature  of  volcanic  products. 
The  emission  of  inflammable  gases  would  be  an 
essential  concomitant  of  chemical  action.  These 
were  supposed  not  to  exist  when  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  gave  up  his  theory ;  but,  as  it  is  now  dis- 
covered that  they  do,  that  faithless  desertion  of  the 
ofi[*spriog  of  his  youth  is  no  argument  against  it. 

To  understand  clearly  what  volcanic  or  trap 
rocks  are,  and  so  to  connect  together  ancient  and 
modern  volcanic  phenomena,  it  will  be  necessary 
for  the  unscientific  reader  to  have  fresh  in  his 
mind  the  general  condition  of  the  earth  *s  surface. 
We  will,  therefore,  attempt  to  accomplish  this; 
and  as  we  believe  that  considerable  ignorance  ex- 
ists as  to  the  rudiments  of  geology  in  otherwise 
well-informed  persons,  we  will  take  the  liberty  of 
being  elementary  in  order  to  be  also  brief. 

The  various  materials  which  compose  the  sai^ 
face  of  the  earthy  as  far  as  our  investigations  have 
carried  us,  are  divided  into  unstratified  or  igneous 
rocks,  and  stratified  rocks  bearing  witness  to  ihf 
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action  of  water.  Granite  in  all  its  varieties  is  of 
the  former  class,  and  all  above  that  of  the  latter. 
Following,  therefore,  the  undhturbed  order  of 
things,  we  take  granite  as  the  foundation,  the 
bottom  of  which  has  not  yet  been  discovered.  On 
this  foundation  there  are  a  vast  number  of  strata, 
divided  generally  into  three  great  periods.  The 
first  period  begins  with  gneiss,  mica  schist,  clay 
slate,  which  are  apparently  the  result  of  violent 
action  on  the  granite,  grinding  it  and  laying  the 
broken  fragments  on  its  surface.  Over  this  are 
the  Silurian  rocks,  and  the  old  red  sandstone  for- 
mation, the  carboniferous  or  mountain  limestone, 
gritstone,  the  coal  formations,  and  the  magnesian 
limestone.  The  second  period  is  composed  of  the 
new  red  sandstone,  the  oolite  formations,  and  the 
chalk ;  and  the  third,  of  London  clay  and  alluvial 
deposits.  Throughout  the  first  period  there  would 
appear  to  have  been  most  tremendous  convulsions 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth  ;  one  stratum  lying 
•ver  the  ruins  of  another,  itself,  when  tossed  in 
the  same  wild  confusion,  to  be  the  foundation  for 
a  still  higher  deposit.  All  these  strata,  however, 
are  not  to  be  found  lying  over  each  other  in  any 
given  place  on  the  earth's  surface.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  original  granite  is  oAen  exposed,  and  all 
the  superincumbent  beds  generally  deviate  from 
the  horizontal  line.  Sometimes,  indeed,  they  are 
even  vertical,  but  more  commonly  have  a  gradual 
dip  away  from  the  more  ancient  projecting  rocks. 
The  obvious  result  of  this  is,  that  the  ends  of  all 
the  strata  are  exposed  to  our  view  more  than  the 
flat  horizontal  surface.  In  travelling,  therefore, 
through  a  country  away  from  the  granite  or  early 
rocks,  we  shall  pass  over  all  the  various  forma- 
tions as  they  come  up  to  the  surface,  or,  as  it  is 
called,  basset  out.  We  will  illustrate  this  by  the 
example  of  England. 

In  England  the  strata  basset  out  in  a  line  run- 
ning from  north-east  to  south-west,  so  any  one 
travelling  in  that  direction  might  be  on  the  same 
description  of  ground  from  one  sea  to  another. 

On  the  contrary,  if  he  travelled  from  north- 
west to  south-east  he  would  cross  the  whole,  and 
be  changing  his  scenery  every  few  miles. 

The  granite  we  only  find  in  the  extreme  west 
of  the  system  thus  marked  out — in  Scotland,  the 
island  of  Anglesea,  and  in  the  south  promontory 
of  Cornwall  and  Devonshire.  If  we  imagine  some 
one  taking  a  walk  from  Anglesea  to  the  eastern 
coast,  he  will  meet  the  edges  of  all  the  strata  as 
they,  one  af\er  another,  come  to  the  surface;  and 
it  is  curious,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  he  will  ascend 
short  steep  hills  and  descend  long  slopes.  He 
will  pass  over  the  wild  scenery  of  North  Wales, 
which  is  the  grand  breaking  up  of  the  original 
granitic  substance  of  the  earth  ;  he  will  traverse 
the  other  strata  of  the  first  period,  thrown  together 
in  inextricable  confusion,  though  still  preserving 
everywhere  tokens  of  their  proper  relative  position ; 
the  romantic  scenery  of  the  mountain  limestone 
tieing  followed  by  tho  gritstone  or  moorland ;  after 
which  come  the  coal  districts,  the  magnesian  lime- 
Mooe,  and  the  extended  plains  of  the  new  red 


sandstone.  Having  gone  thus  far,  he  has  arrived 
at  a  line  drawn  from  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  to 
Dorsetshire.  All  the  country  to  the  east  of  tfaw 
line  is  much  more  regular,  in  a  geological  point 
of  view,  as  these  later  deposits  have  not  nnder- 
gone  such  violent  convulsions  as  the  earlier.  Our 
traveller  will  meet  the  various  oolite  formation  oa 
which  rests  the  counties  of  Lincoln,  Northampton, 
Oxford  and  Gloucester.  A  range  of  chalk  wiH 
then  appear  from  Norfolk  to  Wiltshire,  succeeded 
by  the  London  clay,  and  the  alluvial  deposits  of 
the  east  coast. 

Those  who  knew  all  this  before,  perhaps  will 
excuse  our  digression  from  the  immediate  subject, 
since  we  have  introduced  it  in  order  to  explaia 
clearly  the  nature  of  trap  rocks.  Rising  up 
through  the  depositary  strata  we  have  described, 
it  frequently  happens  that  there  are  veins  of  rock, 
as  if  forced  from  below  when  in  a  molten  state, 
which,  on  arriving  at  the  surface,  either  form  iso- 
lated rocks,  or  spread  over  the  ground,  assuming 
almost  the  appearance  of  a  stratum — especially, 
as  is  often  the  case,  when  other  stratified  forma- 
tions are  laid  over  them.  These  veins  coma 
through  even  granite  :  they  abound  in  the  first 
period,  and  occur  sometimes  in  the  chalk.  Thef 
are  known  by  the  various  names  of  basalt,  green- 
stone, serpentine,  syenite,  clinkstone,  and  trachyte ; 
which  latter  is  but  a  generic  term  for  a  large  class 
of  rocks,  characterized  mineralogically  by  their 
harsh  and  gritty  feel,  together  with  the  frequent 
presence  of  crystals  and  glassy  felspar.  All  theso 
rocks,  therefore,  which  go  under  the  general  desig- 
nation of  trappean,  have  their  origin  from  a  molten 
mass  below  the  known  surface  of  the  earth  ;  their 
varieties,  as  seen  by  us,  depend  on  the  constituent 
materials  of  which  they  are  made,  and  also  very 
much  on  the  manner  in  which  the  process  of  cook- 
ing was  allowed  to  take  place. 

If  molten  minerals  cool  rapidly  in  the  open  air, 
they  form  a  very  different  substance  to  what  would 
result  if  cooled  very  gradually  and  under  great 
pressure. 

To  this  we  may  reply,  that  heat  affects  a  mineral 
in  two  ways,  according  to  the  rate  at  which  the 
subsequent  cooling  is  allowed  to  proceed. 

When  the  latter  takes  place  rapidly,  all  traces, 
not  only  of  crystallization,  but  even  of*^  segregation 
of  parts,  will  be  obliterated,  and  the  entire  mass 
will  assume,  throughout,  a  uniform  texture,  like 
that  of  glass. 

In  such  an  instance  as  this,  however,  we  do  not 
require  any  such  test  as  the  one  proposed,  because 
the  vitreous  character  which  the  whole  presents 
sufficiently  reveals  its  igneous  origin. 

But  in  the  case  of  those  substances  which  have 
returned  more  slowly  into  a  solid  state,  and  which 
in  consequence  have  acquired  a  stony  aspect,  there 
appears  to  be  always  an  exertion  of  the  chemi<»I 
affinities  subsisting  between  the  several  constituents 
of  the  mass,  sufficient  to  cause  the  production  of 
distinct  minerals,  even  when  the  latter  are  so  inti* 
mately  blended  as  to  present  a  uniform  appearanoa 
to  the  eye.— P.  10. 

In  these  rocks  we  find  every  variety  of  compo* 
sition,  iroa  a  sabstanoe  almost  lesembling  granita, 
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to  modern  lava.  They  are  the  link  between  the 
most  ancient  tokens  of  volcanic  action,  and  the 
mountain  which  we  may  now  see  burning  before 
our  eyes.  The  analogy  is  most  close  between  the 
two ;  and  the  differences  that  exist  are  so  plainly 
accounted  for  by  circumstances,  that  they  confirm 
their  common  origin.  Before,  however,  we  come 
to  the  consideration  of  what  this  origin  is — in 
fact,  to  the  theory  of  volcanic  action,  we  will 
follow  Dr.  Daubeny  in  his  travels  and  researches, 
and  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  of  the  facts  we 
have  to  deal  with.  Whatever  dispute  there  may 
be  about  the  cause,  the  effects  are  most  obvious ; 
though,  even  here,  it  is  more  difficult  than  might, 
perhaps,  be  imagined,  to  collect  anything  like  a 
systematic  account  of  them.  The  remains  of  old 
convulsions  have  often  the  green  mantle  of  nature 
kindly  thrown  over  them,  while  a  personal  inves- 
tigation of  volcanoes  in  action  is  generally  a  mat- 
ter of  great  chance,  and  also  of  considerable  peril 
to  those  who  are  lucky  enough  to  have  the  op- 
portunity. 

All  parts  of  the  world  come  in  for  their  share 
of  notice  in  this  valuable  collection.  Europe 
and  its  adjacent  islands  have  been  visited  by  the 
professor  in  person  ;  while  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  he  is  indebted  to  other  sources.  Asia, 
Africa,  and  America,  are  brought  in  review  to 
disclose  their  fiery  histories ;  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic,  Pacific,  and  Indian  oceans,  tell  the  same 
tale.  The  gigantic  icebergs  of  the  South  Pole 
gleam  with  volcanic  flames ;  and  the  bottom  of  the 
sea  itself  would  appear  to  be  by  no  means  unac- 
quainted with  some  vast  internal  power,  by  which 
its  own  level  is  being  constantly  affected. 

No  volcanic  region  has  been  so  accurately  ex- 
amined by  our  author  as  the  neighborhood  of 
Auvergne,  in  France.  There  have  been  no 
symptoms  of  activity  within  historical  times ;  but 
the  whole  country  is  full  o^  most  sure  tokens  that 
the  powers  from  beneath  did  at  one  time,  and  for 
a  long  series  of  ages,  most  grandly  boil  over  on 
the  surface.     The  most  recent  are  thus  described : 

The  modem  ones  in  Auvergne  are  more  cellular, 
and  have  in  general  a  harsher  feel,  with  more  of  a 
vitreous  aspect,  their  surface  presenting  a  series  of 
minute  elevations  and  depressions,  and  the  scanty 
portion  of  soil  which  covers  them  affording  but 
little  pasturage,  and  that  generally  of  the  worst 
description. 

The  mountains  referred  to  this  division  constitute 
a  chain  which  rises  considerably  above  the  elevated 
granitic  platform  on  which  they  rest,  and  extends 
at  intervals  over  a  space  of  above  eight  leagues 
from  north  to  south  ;  from  whence  the  rocks  which 
eomposo  them  may  often  be  traced  a  considerable 
way  into  the  valleys  contiguous.  Above  sixty  of 
these  eminences  might,  I  believe,  be  enumerated 
within  the  boundary  marked  out ;  but  as  their  num- 
ber renders  selection  necessary,  I  shall  simply 
notice  such  as  are  most  remarkable,  beginning  with 
that  of  Vol  vie  near  Riom,  the  lava  of  which  fur- 
Dishes  a  considerable  part  of  the  building-stone 
Med  in  that  neighborhood,  and,  in  spite  of  its 
porous  character,  is  exceedingly  durable. 
-  The  fact  of  its  having  descended  in  a  liquid  form 


from  the  mountain  above,  and  that  at  a  period  sob- 
sequent  to  all  the  great  revolutions  which  have 
changed  this  portion  of  the  face  of  our  planet,  is 
demonstrated  by  the  exactness  with  which  the 
stream  has  meddled  its  course  to  the  slope  of  the 
valley ;  and  that  its  fluidity  was  owing  to  heat,  is 
evident  enough  from  its  porous  texture  and  semi- 
vitreous  aspect ;  so  that  its  connection  with  volca- 
noes now  in  activity,  seems  suflSciently  apparent. 
On  the  summit  of  the  Puy  de  Nugere  is  a  bason- 
shaped  cavity  of  an  oblong  form,  "broken  away  on 
the  side  down  which  the  lava  has  taken  its  course, 
and,  notwithstanding  the  changes  which  timo  has 
effected  in  its  form,  still  retaining  marks  of  having 
been  once  the  crater  from  whence  the  lava  of  Volvic 
was  ejected. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  the  stream  in  its 
descent  appears  to  have  been  arrested  by  a  sort  of 
knoll  of  granite,  which,  probably  rose  considerably 
above  the  general  level,  and,  by  the  obstacle  it 
opposed  to  its  progress,  caused  it  to  divide  into 
two  branches,  between  which  this  little  granitic 
eminence  is  seen  protruding — a  solitary  vestige  of 
the  rock  which  formerly  existed  on  the  surface, 
but  which  is  now  overspread  with  lava.  The  two 
branches  of  the  main  stream  appear  to  have  become 
reunited  below,  and  having  descended  the  slope  of 
the  hill,  to  have  spread  themselves  over  the  valley 
of  Volvic,  extending  to  within  a  mile  of  the  town 
ofRiom.— Pp.  24,  25. 

In  a  region  such  as  this,  we  have  a  most  per- 
fect model  of  the  result  which  volcanic  action 
ultimately  has  on  the  face  of  the  country.  The 
immediate  effects  of  an  active  volcano  prevent  our 
judging  so  clearly  what  this  will  be.  In  central 
France,  however,  we  see  the  process  by  which 
many  a  hill  and  dale,  now  reposing  in  the  entire 
forgetfulness  of  any  violence,  were  once,  modelled 
by  the  thunderings  of  volcanic  action.  Take,  for 
instance,  the  following  account  of  the  influence  of 
Puy  de  Come  on  the  face  of  the  surrounding 
country  : — 

Still  more  interesting,  from  the  changes  it  has 

ftroduced  in  the  configuration  of  the  country,  is  the 
ava  of  the  Puy  de  Come,  a  mountain  a  few  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Clermont,  originaUy  described 
by  the  Comte  de  Montlosier,  the  well-known  author 
of  an  ingenious  Essay  on  the  Theory  of  the  Vol- 
canoes of  Auvergne,  published  quite  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  century. 

The  lava  that  has  flowed  from  the  hill  above 
mentioned,  divides,  he  says,  into  two  branches,  one 
of  which  flows  directly  into  the  bed  of  the  river 
Sioule,  whilst  the  other  takes  the  direction  of  a 
place  called  Tournebise,  reaches  the  village  of  Pont 
Gibaud,  and  terminates,  like  the  other,  bv  flowing 
into  the  bed  of  the  river,  about  three  miles  lower 
down. 

A  torrent  of  this  description  might  naturally  be 
expected  to  effect  singular  changes  in  the  face  of 
the  country  which  it  traverses.  Accordingly,  we 
shall  find  that  it  has  blocked  up  a  little  valley  which 
formerly  seems  to  have  had  a  drainage  to  the  west, 
on  the  side  of  Chambois  and  Maaayes,  and  has 
converted  it  into  a  sort  of  swamp,  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Lac  de  Come. 

Lower  down,  the  same  lava  has  occasioned  still 
greater  changes.  The  rivers  Sioule  and  Monget 
formerly  ran  parallel,  in  a  direction  from  sooth  to 
north,  and  entered  the  plain  of  Pont  Gibaad  by  two 
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defiles,  separated  by  the  intervention  of  a  line  of 
hills.  But  one  branch  of  the  lava  of  Come  has  so 
obstructed  the  course  of  the  river  Sioule,  that  its 
waters  have  been  turned  aside  to  the  left,  where 
they  have  worked  themselves  a  passage  through  an 
argillaceous  hill,  made  enormous  excavations  in  it, 
and  in  this  manner  have  reached  the  bed  of  the  river 
Monges,  a  league  and  a  half  higher  up  than  they 
would  naturally  have  done.  Compelled,  however, 
to  flow  in  a  direction  contrary  to  the  slope  of  the 
country,  a  large  portion  of  the  water  constantly 
stagnates  in  its  channel,  and  has  formed  a  swamp 
which  goes  by  the*  name  of  the  "  Etang  de  Fung," 
whilst  a  portion  only  of  the  stream  continues  to  flow 
onwards  by  its  original  outlet. 

Now  the  changes  here  brought  about  in  the  phys- 
ical condition  of  the  country  through  the  agency  of 
lava-streams,  which,  according  to  the  definition  1 
have  above  given,  would  be  regarded  as  modem, 
afford  some  of  the  most  instructive  lessons  that  can 
be  set  before  us,  how  impracticable  is  the  attempt 
to  tie  down  the  operations  of  nature  within  the  hard 
lines  of  our  artificial  classifications. 

We  see  presented  to  us  in  this  locality  instances 
of  a  lava  which  proceeded  from  a  volcano  of  apparent- 
ly modern  date,  its  crater  being  still  entire,  and  its 
course  being  through  a  valley  antecedently  filled  up, 
at  least  in  part,  with  alluvial  matter.  Nevertheless 
this  current,  by  obstructing  the  course  of  a  stream, 
has  caused  the  latter  to  work  its  way  subsequently 
through  a  mass  of  alluvium  no  less  than  140  feet  in 
thickness,  and  even  through  twelve  feet  of  the  sub- 
jacent gneiss,  thus  forming  a  sinuous  valley  of  about 
two  miies  and  a  half  in  length.  Moreover,  the  river 
Sioule  has  in  another  place  cut  for  itself  a  channel 
through  the  obstructing  bed  of  lava,  which  conse- 
quently exhibits  a  perpendicular  escarpment  near 
the  town  of  Pont  Gibaud  nearly  fif\y  feet  in  depth. 

Such  facts  as  these  have  been  seized  upon  as 
proofs,  th^t  valleys  in  general  may  be  produced  by 
existing  rivers,  and  that  there  is  consequently  no 
natural  line  of  distinction  between  ;;05/-</i7iit'ia/ and 
anti -diluvial  volcanoes. — Pp.  26,  27. 

Great  variety  is  seen  here  in  the  means  by  which 
the  molten  masses  from  beneath  found  their  way 
upwards.  Sometimes  a  complete  crater  still  re- 
mains ;  sometimes  an  imperfect  ruin  of  one  ;  and 
sometimes  the  lava  is  discovered  to  have  issued 
out  from  holes  in  the  sides  of  a  mountain.  The 
two  first  we  will  illustrate  by  the  following  ex- 
tract : — 

A  somewhat  similar  circumstance  to  that  which 
has  been  above  noticed  with  respect  to  the  Etang 
dc  Fung  has  happened  in  the  case  of  the  lakb  of 
Eidat,  which  seems  likewise  to  have  been  formed 
originally  by  the  stream  of  lava  now  stretching 
across  it.  In  this  case,  however,  a  still  greater 
impediment  existing  to  the  escape  of  the  watere  by 
any  other  outlet,,  they  have,  in  process  of  time,  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  themselves  channels  through  the 
parapet  of  lava  thrown  across  them,  the  projecting 
portions  of  which  sta[id  forth  like  islands  in  the 
midst. 

The  stream  of  lava  that  has  occasioned  this  im- 
pediment appeara  to  have  been  furnished  by  one  of 
three  mountains,  all  of  which  have  given  out  coulees 
flowing  in  the  same  direction,  and  therefore  inter- 
mixed one  with  the  other.  The  most  considerable 
of  these  mountains  is  called  the  Puy  de  la  Vache,  the 
whole  of  which  is  composed  of  scoriaceous  lava  very 
different  from  that  of  Volvic,  as  it  contains  much  iron 
ir.  the  state  of  magnetic,  as  well  as  in  tli«i  of  Roecu- 


lar  iron  ore,  the  oxidation  of  which  imparts  a  gen- 
eral redness  to  the  rock,  and  likewise  occasiooal 
crystals  of  augite  and  olivine.  There  would  seem 
to  have  been  formerly  a  crater  on  the  summit,  three 
sides  of  which  are  now  standing,  whilst  the  fourth 
was,  perhaps,  broken  away  by  the  stream  of  lava 
which  descended  from  that  quarter.  The  caulie  ia 
easily  followed  with  the  eye  along  the  valley  as  far 
as  the  lake,  in  consequence  of  the  irregularities  of 
its  surface,  and  the  ridgQ  which  it  forms  above  the 
level  plain. 

The  most  complete  crater,  however,  which  exists 
in  Auvergne  is  that  of  the  Puy  Pariou,  north  of 
the  town  of  Clermont.  It  is  perfectly  round,  and, 
according  to  M.  Ramond,  more  than  250  feet  in 
depth.  Its  structure  is  simple  enough,  as  it  con- 
sists wholly  of  loose  masses  of  slaggy  lava,  suffi- 
ciently decomposed  to  allow  of  the  growth  of  turf, 
so  that  cattle  are  seen  tranquilly  grazing  within  the 
very  spot  which  once  constituted  the  vent  for  the 
pent-up  energy  of  the  volcano.  It  has  given  off  a 
stream  of  lava  which  may  be  traced  southward  to 
the  place  called  **  Les  Barraques,"  where,  meeting 
with  a  projecting  knoll  of  granite  capped  with  an- 
cient lava,  it  divided  into  two  branches,  which  take 
different  directions,  but  nevertheless  alike  desccjid 
the  slope  of  the  granitic  hills  intervening  between 
that  spot  and  Clermont,  terminating  finally  near  the 
entrance  of  the  valley  in  which  that  city  is  situated. 
—Pp.  28,  29. 

Puy  Graveneire  is  a  striking  instance  of  lava 
penetrating  the  sides  of  a  mountain,  that  mountain 
itself  being  the  effect  of  previous  volcanic  action. 

But  amongst  the  modem  volcanoes  met  with  in 
this  neighborhood,  there  is  probablv  no  one,  upon 
the  whole,  more  interesting  than  the  I'uy  Graveneire. 
This  mountain,  which  lies  within  two  miles  of 
Clermont,  seems,  as  we  approach  its  summit,  to 
consist  of  an  entire  mass  of  scoriform  and  highly 
cellular  lava,  so  that  we  may  in  some  degree  com- 
prehend the  origin  of  a  ludicrous  opinion  ascribed 
to  a  professor  of  the  Academy  of  Clermont,  when 
the  volcanic  nature  of  the  rocks  of  Auvergne  was 
firat  asserted,  and  maintained  by  an  appeal  to  the 
structure  of  this  particular  mountain,  who,  it  is  said, 
accounted  for  the  scoriae  found  on  its  surface,  by 
gravely  remarking  that  he  had  heard  of  iron-foun- 
dries having  formerly  been  established  on  the  spot. 
Notwithstanding  such  strong  indications  of  its  having 
been  in  a  state  of  ignition  at  a  comparatively  recent 
lera,  no  trace  of  its  crater  can  be  detected  ;  nor  has 
it  that  abrupt  and  conical  form  characteristic  of  vol- 
canic hills,  being  rather  a  long,  round -backed  emi- 
nence, rising  abruptly,  indeed,  on  two  of  its  sidee, 
but  to  the  north  connected  with  the  chain  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  and  to  the  south  reaching  into  the  plain 
of  Limagne.  In  spite  of  the  absence  of  a  crater, 
two  streams  of  lava  appear  to  have  pierced  the  sides 
of  this  mountain  through  a  bed  of  ancient  basalt, 
which  here  caps  the  granite  of  the  country.  They 
have  thence  descended  into  the  valley,  one  on  the 
side  of  the  village  of  Royat,  the  other  on  that  of  the 
Puy  Montaudoux.  These  amUes  display  a  singular 
intermixture  of  compact  and  cellular  lava,  the  for- 
mer generally  occupying  the  centre,  and  surrounded 
by  the  latter  variety,  but  without  any  marked  lin^ 
of  demarcation  between  the  two.  The  compact 
rock  is  a  basalt,  remarkable  for  its  large  distinct 
crystals  of  augite  and  olivine ;  and  iu  being  seen  in 
connection  with  a  lava  of  so  cellular  and  vi||reou8  aa 
aspect  affords,  in  common  with  the  facts  I  shall  de- 
tail with  respect  to  the  German  voln    •-  a  sufficient 
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proof  that  great  pressure  is  not  always  necessary 
fur  the  formation  of  such  products. — Pp.  29,  30. 

Though  volcanic  action  has  been  extinct  in 
central  France  within  the  times  of  authentic  his- 
tory, yet  there  are  signs  of  some  little  life  still 
remaining,  like  the  faint  breathing  of  one  at  the 


although  M.  Montlosier,  who  examined  the  spot 
doubtless  with  more  attention,  states  that  he  sav^ 
one  small  portion  extending  thus  high.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  Puy  Chopine,  even  more 
than  the  Puy  de  Dome,  is  encircled  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  which  are  comprehended  under  the 
names  of  the  Puy  Chaumont  and  the  Montagne  des 
point  of  death,  who  has  long  lost  the  power  of  ,  Gouttes.     I  examined  these  hills,  and  found  them 

m^j^j^jjj  . all  to  be  volcanic,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  tuflf  con- 

I  taining  portions  of  scoriae,  and  lavas  of  various  de- 
Nor  have  we  a  right  to  assume  an  entire  extinc-  J  nominations,  all  cemented  together  by  an  ocherous 
tion  of  these  processes  throughout  the  district ;  for   P*8te. — P.  37. 


the  frequency  of  thermal  and  of  acidulated  springs 
— the  copious  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  which  takes 

?lace,  according  to  M.  Foumet,  in  the  mines  of 
*ont  Gibaud,  as  well  as  in  other  localities — the 
springs  of  bitumen  also  met  with — and  the  abun- 
dant deposition  of  travertin  now  taking  place  near 
Clermont,  where  it  has  stretched  across  a  rivulet, 
forming  a  natural  bridge  over  it— cannot  but  be 


We  now  come  to  the  more  ancient  rocks  of  the 
same  district;  first  passing  through  a  kind  of 
transition,  or  doubtful  period  : — 

I  have  already  admitted,  that  no  decided  line  of  de- 
marcation exists  between  the  class  of  modem  and  of 
ancient  volcanic  rocks ;  for  here,  as  in  all  other 
cases,  though  the  extremes  of  a  natural  series  may 


viewed  as  indications  of  a  languid  action  of  volcanic  ,  ^e  as'unlike  as  possible,  there  will  always  be  cer- 
forces  still  continuing  underneath.— Pp.  30,  31.        ,  ^^in  connecting  links  which  might  seem  referable 

almost  equally  well  to  either  group. 


The  scenery  in  this  district  is  of  considerable 
boldness,  as  we  may  gather  from  the  following  : — 

The  department  of  which  Clermont  is  the  capital 
has  received  its  name  from  a  mountain,  which,  as 
the  highest  in  the  province,  and  occurring  in  some 
degree  detached  from  the  rest,  has  acquired  more 
importance  than  it  might  in  other  situations  have 
obtained,  although,  indeed,  its  height  is  consid- 
erable, being  4840  feet.  The  Puy  de  Dome, 
the  hill  to  which  I  allude,  is  of  a  conical  form,  and 
remarkable  for  the  distinctness  of  its  outline,  rising 
abruptly  from  the  midst  of  a  sort  of  amphitheatre 
of  volcanic  rocks,  which  it  considerably  overtops, 
but  which,  without  much  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion, might  be  supposed  to  have  constituted  the  cra- 
ter from  whence  this  great  central  mass  was  pro- 
truded.—P.  35. 

To  judge  of  the  material  which  composes  these 
hills,  we  will  take  one  as  a  specimen.  The  term 
altered^  which  occurs  in  the  following  extract, 
signifies  in  geology  a  change  on  rocks  produced  by 
heat  or  chemical  action.  Thus,  a  stratum  of 
limestone  would  be  altered  by  the  proximity  of  a 
stream  of  molten  lava.  Statuary  marble  is  the 
result  of  this  particular  case. 

The  fourth  of  these  is  a  little  hill  south  of  the  Puy 
de  Dome,  called  the  Puy  de  Gromanaux,  of  which 
only  one  third  part  is  trachytic,  and  this  apparent- 
ly a  prolongation  of  the  latter  mountain.  The  last 
in  the  series  is  the  Puy  Chopine,  which  requires 
some  more  particular  notice  than  the  rest,  from  the 
sint^ular  confusion  and  anomalous  structure  of  the 
rocks  which  compose  it.  Owing,  indeed,  to  the 
quantity  of  debris  which  everywhere  covers  its 
sides,  where  not  concealed  by  vegetation,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  determine  with  precision  the  position  they 
occupy,  or  the  relations  they  bear  to  each  other. 
On  climbing  to  its  summit,  I  found,  in  situ,  a  rock, 
analogous  to  domite,  onaltefed  granite,  and  a  con- 
glomerate with  a  granitic  base,  rocks  which  seem 
to  be  related  to  each  other.  Lower  down  I  ob- 
served a  granular  hornblende  rock,  which  appeared 
to  pass  into  the  granite  ;  and  these  four  substances 


Mr.  Scrope,  and  subsequently  Sir  Roderick  Mur- 
chison  and  Mr.  Lyell,  have  afforded  us  a  striking 
example  of  this  in  their  description  of  the  volcano 
of  Chaluzet  below  Pont  Gibaub,  where  a  stream  of 
lava  may  be  traced  from  a  worn-down  crater  situat- 
ed on  the  western  side  of  a  conical  hill,  called  tlie 
Puy  Rouge,  composed  entirely  of  red  and  black 
scoriae,  and  yet  is  seen  distinctly  resting  upon  a  bed 
of  pebbles  which  separates  it  from  the  subjacent 
gneiss. 

The  character  of  the  hill  from  which  it  issues, 
the  scoriaceous  appearance  of  its  own  mass,  its 
course  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  valley 
now  existing,  and  its  position  incumbent  on  a  bed. 
of  detrital  matter,  are  circumstances  which  might 
entitle  it  to  a  place  amongst  the  products  of  modem 
volcanoes. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  section  which  has 
been  worked  through  the  lava,  the  pebble  bed,  and 
the  gneiss  underneath,  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than 
400  feet,  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  rank  as  a 
valley  rather  than  as  a  mere  ravine,  and  thus  to 
place  the  volcanic  matter  in  the  class  of  ancient  ig- 
neous products,  with  which  view,  indeed,  the  ba- 
saltic character  of  the  greater  part  of  the  lava- 
current,  of  which  the  vertical  face  is  exposed  at  the 
point  alluded  to,  seems  more  strictly  in  correspond- 
ence. 

The  lava  of  Chaluzet  is  not  seen  on  both  sides  of 
the  valley,  and  we  have  therefore,  perhaps,  no 
right  to  assume  that  it  has  been  itself  cut  through 
by  the  waters  of  the  Sioule  ;  but,  at  any  rate,  at 
the  time  when  it  was  erupted,  the  bed  of  pebbles 
upon  which  it  rests  must  have  constituted  the  low- 
est level  of  the  then  existing  valley,  and  the  remain- 
ing fifty  feet,  or  thereabouts,  which  have  been  ex- 
cavated  through  the  gneiss  subjacent  to  this  allu- 
vial matter,  are  attributable  to  causes  in  operation 
since  this  very  remote  volcanic  eruption. — Pp. 
41,42. 

Those  decidedly  ancient  bear  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  the  basaltic  regions  of  Great  Britain 
than  what  we  have  hitherto  considered. 

The  basalt  of  Montaudoux,  which  Dr.  Boue  has 


make  up,  so  far  as  my  observations  extend,  the  '  remarked  to  be  nearly  identical  in  character  with 
higher  portions  of  the  mountain.  Lower  down  we  the  rock  of  Calder,  between  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
have  lavas,  both  compact  and  vesicular,  none  of  burgh,  evidently  belongs  to  an  aera  much  mqn$ 
which,  so  ifar  as  I  observed,  occupy  the  summit,  |  remote,  and  has  been  formed  under  conditions  alto* 
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gether  different  from  thoee  of  the  scoriaceoot  lara 
of  Graveoeire,  to  which  it  is  so  contiguous. 

The  mountain  Gergovia,  too,  situated  a  little 
further  to  the  south,  consists  principally  of  a  suc- 
cession of  beds  of  fresh  water  limestone  ;  but  these 
are  intersected  by  strata  of  tuff  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  nodules  of  limestone  and  basalt,  with 
kidney-shaped  masses  of  chalc^ony  imbedded  in 
volcanic  clay  and  sand.  A  bed  of  basalt  divides 
the  strata  of  tuff,  and  the  same  material  caps  the 
fresh  water  beds,  which,  resting  upon  the  tuff,  form 
the  upper  portions  of  the  hill.  £lie  de  Beaumont 
appears  to  have  proved  that  these  apparently  hori- 
zontal beds  of  basalt  are  in  reality  dykes  intersect- 
ing the  fresh  water  formation  of  the  Limagne ;  but 
this  fact  only  places  in  a  stronger  light  their  antiqui- 
ty, as  it  is  evident  that  they  must  have  been  injected 
before  the  excavation  of  the  valley  which  the  moun- 
tain of  Gergovia  overlooks.  The  fact  is  also  im- 
portant, as  it  may  assist  us  in  explaining  the  anom- 
alous position  which  the  basalt  sometimes  assumes 
with  reference  to  the  trachyte  and  even  to  the  tufis 
subjacent,  both  which  it  occasionally  underlies,  al- 
though its  general  relation  to  both  these  rocks 
indicates  that  it  is  of  more  modern  eruption. — 
P.  42. 

The  frequent  occurrence  of  dykes  in  the  north 
of  England  seems  further  to  connect  this  species  of 
volcanic  action  in  Franco  with  our  own  island. 

I  should  also  expect,  from  what  I  have  since  seen 
among  the  Grerman  volcanoes,  that  the  basalt  which 
eaps  the  table-land  of  Mont  Dor  has  been  ejected 
through  the  medium  of  dykes  rather  than  oicraterSy 
and  it  is  therefore  not  improbable  that  those  of  the 
Grande  Cascade  de  Mont  Dor  may  be  among  the 
number  of  these  vents.  1  am  still,  however,  of 
opinion,  that  the  dykes  of  volcanic  tuff  that  occur 
in  Cantal,  of  which  several  are  mentioned  by  Stei- 
ninger,  and  one  has  been  noticed  by  myself  in  the 
communication  alluded  to,  are  nothing  more  than  an 
uplifting  of  fissures  that  existed  in  the  subjacent 
rock  ;  and  I  am  confirmed  in  this  idea  from  having 
seen  at  the  foot  of  the  Siebengebirge,  on  the  Rhine, 
similar  veins  of  trass  filling  up  the  cracks  in  a  rock 
of  the  same  description  which  there  encircles  the 
trachyte.— P.  51. 

The  process  by  which  a  district,  like  the  one  we 
are  speaking  of,  has  been  formed,  as  it  were,  through 
volcanic  action  is  imagined  as  follows  : — 

Thus,  during  a  period  antecedent  to  that  at  which 
man  and  other  existing  species  of  mammalia  first 
came  into  being — at  a  time  when  the  lower  parts 
of  the  country  were  still  under  water,  but  the  higher 
had  become  peopled  with  various  tribes  of  land  ani- 
mals, the  neighborhood  of  the  Puy  appears  to  have 
been  agitated  by  volcanoes,  which,  overspreading 
the  country  with  their  ejected  materials,  may  have 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  animals  that  existed 
there ;  and,  according  to  M.  Roux,  by  obstructing 
the  drainage  of  the  district,  have  raised  the  waters 
to  a  still  higher  level  than  before.  The  ejected 
materials,  intermixed  with  fragments  of  older  rocks 
washed  down  at  the  same  time  from  the  neighbor- 
ing high  ground,  would  be  deposited  at  the  bottom 
of  the  water,  forming  those  immense  masses  of  tuff 
which  now  cover  the  valley  of  Puy ;  and  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  period  occupied  by  this  pro- 
cess, the  same  volcanic  forces  which  had  before 
poured  forth  these  melted  materials,  may  be  sup- 
posed to  have  elevated,  from  the  midst  of  the  then 
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existing  lake,  the  trachytic  rocks  which  coostitata 
the  ridge  oi  Mont  Mezen.— P.  63. 

This  may  seem  to  give  these  commotions  an 
ancient  date  in  the  history  of  the  world,  but  on  this 
subject  we  extract  the  following  :— 

From  his  (Mr.  Roux's)  sUtement  it  would  ap- 
pear that  the  volcanic  rocks  of  this  neighborhood 
are  of  very  different  ages,  although  he  infers  the 
extreme  antiquity  even  of  the  most  modern  of  them 
by  contrasting  the  depth  to  which  they  have  been 
excavated,  and  the  vast  quantity  of  matter  removed, 
with  the  almost  imperceptible  amount  of  decay 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  same  rocks  since  the 
Christian  era,  as  shown  in  the  old  Roman  roads, 
none  of  which  can  be  less  than  1300  years  old,  by 
the  side  of  which  the  rock  has  since  undergone 
scarcely  any  sensible  abrasion. 

A  limit  on  the  other  hand  is  set  to  the  age  that 
can  be  assigned  to  this  volcanic  breccia,  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  being  superposed  on  strata  contain- 
ing fresh  water  shells  and  bones  of  mammalia  similar 
to  those  of  the  basin  of  Paris.  Hence  the  eruptions 
to  which  the  materials  of  this  tuff  owe  their  exist- 
ence must  date  their  commencement  from  a  period 
somewhat  subsequent  to  that  of  the  eocene  forma- 
tion.—P.  60. 

The  eocene  formation  our  ungeological  readers 
must  understand  to  have  derived  its  name  from  be- 
ing the  first  law  of  the  present  state  of  things. 

But  it  is  time  now  that  we  change  the  scene  of 
our  extracts ;  France  has  been  dwelt  on  at  some 
length,  because  our  author  paid  great  attention  to 
this  district,  and  therefore  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  one  best  calculated  to  be  our  model,  from  which 
we  may  understand  the  effect  of  volcanic  action  in 
remote  ages. 

Germany  contains  many  relics  of  extinct  volcanic 
action,  but  none  in  activity.  The  principal  district 
where  the  former  are  discovered,  is  bounded  on  tlie 
south-east  by  the  Moselle,  on  the  north-east  by  the 
Rhine,  on  the  west  by  the  Ardennes  and  the  other 
mountains  round  Spa  and  Malmedy,  and  on  the 
south  by  the  level  country  about  Cologne.  In 
many  parts  there  are  most  curious  basaltic  columns, 
not  unlike  those  of  the  Giant*s  Causeway  in  Ire- 
land. An  attempt  has  been  made  to  prove  activity 
within  historic  records,  but  we  cannot  say  that  the 
case  is  made  out.  Strange  volcanic  bombs  are  in- 
deed found  about  the  size  of  a  man*s  head,  and 
Tacitus  is  brought  forward  to  bear  testimony  to 
fires  bursting  forth  from  the  earth ;  but  as  it  also 
appears  that  the  inhabitants  assailed  these  terrific 
fires  with  stones,  and  finally  extinguished  them 
with  wet  cloths,  instead  of  standing  on  the  defen- 
sive against  such  missiles,  and  rather  taking  care 
to  keep  out  of  the  way  lest  they  themselves  should 
be  the  extinguished  parties,  we  cannot  place  much 
confidence  in  ihe  arguments  on  this  side  the  ques- 
tion. 

Hungary  abounds  with  volcanic  remains,  and 
trachyte  is  there  found  in  quantities  to  satisfy  the 
ardor  of  the  most  zealous  geologist.  This  min- 
eral, so  closely  connected  with  Dr.  Daubeny's  best 
affections,  is  described  by  its  devoted  admirer  to  be 
thus  arrayed ;— 
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Trachyte,  properly  so  called,  is  characterized  by 
its  porphyritic  structure,  by  the  scorified  and  cellu- 
lar aspect  which  it  has  such  a  tendency  to  assume, 
by  its  harsh  feel,  and  by  the  presence  of  crystals 
of  glassy  felspar,  ^nerally  cracked,  and  sometimes 
passing  into  pumke.  Besides  these,  which  may 
be  regarded  as  essential  to  its  composition,  crystals 
of  mica  and  hornblende  are  oflen  present,  and  all 
these  minerals  are  united  either  confusedly  without 
any  apparent  cement^  or  by  the  intervention  of  a 
paste  of  a  felspathic  nature,  sometimes  compact 
and  sometimes  cellular.  This  paste  is  generally 
light  colored,  though  different  shades  of  red  and 
brown  are  sometimes  communicated  to  it  by  the 
presence  of  iron  ;  and  there  is  one  variety  in  which 
the  paste  is  perfectly  black  and  semi-vitreous,  being 
intermediate  in  its  characters  between  pitchstone 
and  basalt,  but  distinguished  from  either  rock  by 
melting  into  a  white  enamel.  Augite  is  sometimes 
present,  and  grains  of  titaniferous  iron  are  often 
discoverable,  but  olivine  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs,  and 
therefore  appears  to  be  the  only  mineral  which  has 
any  claim  to  be  considered  as  peculiar  to  basalt. — 
Pp.  119,  120. 

Hungary,  however,  though  so  dedked  with 
charms,  presents  one  feature  not  so  pleasing  to 
our  author.  His  theory  of  volcanic  action,  as  we 
will  presently  see,  requires  that  it  must  be  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  sea.  Now,  Hungary  is  at  a 
distance  from  it,  and  yet  bears  indisputable  proofs 
of  the  greatest  activity.  This  difficulty  is  obviated 
by  supposing  that  the  great  marshes  at  the  foot  of 
the  mouatains  of  Transylvania  once  formed  an  in- 
land sea ;  which,  indeed,  is  very  probable,  even 
apart  from  its  usefulness  to  a  volcanic  theory. 

Italy  presents  a  wide  field  for  the  investigation 
of  volcanic  phenomena,  both  extinct  and  in  action. 
It  would  far  exceed  our  present  opportunity  to  go 
into  a  detailed  account  of  this  country ;  we  will 
therefore  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  of  the  more 
striking  features.  The  Lagunes  in  central  Italy 
ate  curious  effects  of  internal  heat. 

The  Lagunes  are  artificial  pools  of  water,  occa- 
akmed  partly  by  the  rains  of  which  they  are  the  re- 
cipients, and  partly  by  the  drainings  from  the 
bighcr  parts  of  the  country,  the  contents  of  which 
are  probably  swelled,  as  well  as  heated,  by  the  con- 
densation of  volumes  of  steam,  which  is  continually 
finding  its  way  upwards  through  fissures  in  the 
earth  into  the  spots  where  the  pools  have  been 
made. 

As  the  water  in  these  places  is  raised  nearly  to 
the  boiling  temperature  by  the  passage  of  heated  gas 
through  it,  the  Lagunes  generally  emit  a  lofty 
column  of  steam,  which  first  arrests  the  travel- 
ler's attention,  and  has  consequently  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  name  Fumacchie,  by  which  they 
are  often  designated. — P.  154. 

The  lake  of  Bolseno  is  also  worthy  of  notice. 

The  volcanic  tuff  continues  from  Acquapendente 
to  the  Lake  of  Bolseno,  which  has  been  imagined 
by  some  to  be  the  crater  of  an  extinguished  vol- 
cano; and  although  I  am  disposed  to  question 
this,  not  only  from  the  great  size  of  the  lake, 
which  is  more  than  twenty  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, but  also  from  its  form,  which  is  rather  oval 
than  circular,  yet  the  rocks  which  are  scattered 
loond  its  borders  betray  a  volcanic  origin. 
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Bolseno  itself  stands  upon  an  aggregate  of 
scoriae,  rapilli,  &c.,  united  into  a  kind  of  loose  con- 
glomerate which  forms  precipices  overlooking  the 
lake.  Clusters  of  basaltic  columns,  however,  occur 
at  no  great  distance  from  the  town. 

The  modem  city  stands  mouldering  upon  the 
ancient  Volsinium — ruins,  as  Forsyth  says,  built 
upon  ruins,  yet  both  from  its  modern  and  ancient 
history  a  place  of  some  interest. 

Volsinium,  it  is  well  known,  was  one  of  the  princi- 
pal towns  of  Etruria,  and  the  ana4ogy  of  the  modern 
name  with  the  word  Vulcan,  especially  according 
to  the  old  spelling,  [Bolcano.]  may  lead  us  to  im- 
agine that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  homage 
paid  to  that  god,  originating  in  the  volcanic  phe- 
nomena which  excited  the  fears  of  the  earlier  in- 
habitants. It  is  curious  that  the  Volsci,  as  well  as 
the  Volsinii,  inhabited  a  volcanic  country,  and  it  is 
known  that  particular  homage  was  paid  to  Vulcan 
all  over  Latium. — Pp.  158,  159. 

The  dabbling  of  science  in  etymology,  even  in 
the  case  of  our  academical  philosopher,  has  met 
with  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  authoress  of  the 
*'  Sepulchres  of  Etrurili/'  which  is  inserted  in  a 
note  by  the  polite  profeaaor. 

My  idea  of  Bolseno  does  not  at  all  coincide  with 
yours,  for  there  is  no  evidence  of  my  people  amongst 
their  various  sciences  having  ever  cultivated  geolo- 
gy. I  believe  them  to  have  been  Assyrians  in  the 
wide  sense  of  that  term,  modified  by  Egypt,  and 
and  therefore  look  back  to  those  two  countries  for 
the  origin  of  their  language  and  institutions.  I 
daily  expect  to  hear  that  their  language  has  been 
traced  in  Lycia,  Caria,  or  some  of  the  many  lands 
of  the  arrow-headed  character.  For  this  amongst 
other  reasons  I  believe  all  their  Bols^  or  Fels,  or 
BeU  to  be  the  same,  and  usually  have  reference  to 
S3,  **  Lord,"  or  "  Sun."  The  god  Bel  1  doubt 
not,  was  oflen  fire  ;  hence  Vulcan,  the  son  of  Jupi- 
ter. Jupiter  was  the  sun — the  God  of  heaven. 
But  Vulcan  in  Etruscan  was  Sethlan,  not  Bel. — 
Pp.  159,  160. 

The  professor  of  chemistry,  however,  in  spite 
of  this  mistake,  is  a  scholar,  and  has  scholar-like 
tastes,  as  are  contained  in  the  following  extract : — 

The  same  cause  also  contributed  to  circumscribe 
my  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  of  Rome  during 
the  stay  which  in  the  year  1823  I  made  in  that 
city,  where,  indeed,  it  must  be  confessed,  the  trav- 
eller, surrounded  as  he  is  by  antiquities  of  such  ex- 
treme classical  interest,  can  hardly  help  being 
frequently  called  away  from  subjects  of  scientific 
inquiry.  It  has  been  said,  that  what  Vesuvius  is  to 
Naples,  the  Coliseum  and  St.  Peter^s  are  to  Rome  ; 
and  as  the  scholar  almost  necessarily  imbibes  some- 
what of  the  spirit  of  a  naturalist  during  his  stay  in 
the  former  city,  from  his  attention  being  so  frequent- 
ly directed  to  the  movements  of  the  volcano,  so  it 
is  equally  to  be  supposed  that  the  study  of  nature 
will  give  place  to  that  of  art,  whilst  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  the  monuments  of  Roman  taste  and  mag- 
nificence.— Pp.  162,  163. 

The  fables  of  antiquity,  however,  did  not  quito 
extinguish  our  author's  calm  reasoning,  even  in 
the  eternal  city,  as  we  may  judge  from  what 
follows  : — 

I  saw  enough,  however  of  the  physical  structure 
of  the  neighborhood  to  be  persuaded,  that  the  inter- 
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pretation  which  Breislac  has  put  upon  some  well- 
Known  fable  or  traditions  handed  down  to  us  by  an- 
cient writers,  in  proof  of  his  idea  that  ancient  Koroe 
occupied  the  site  of  a  volcano,  as  altogether  unten- 
able, and  that  his  assertion  as  to  the  capitol  of  the 
eternal  city — ^*CapUoli  immobile  saawnC^ — having 
been  erected  on  the  tottering  edge  of  a  crater,  how- 
ever well-suited  it  may  be  to  point  an  antithesis,  or 
to  illustrate  the  vanity  of  human  pretensions,  rests 
on  too  slender  grounds  to  deserve  a  place  in  a  sci- 
entific treatise.— Pp.  163,  164. 

Southern  Italy,  or  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ex- 
hibits volcanic  action  in  its  greatest  variety.  We 
there  find  extinct  volcanoes  of  two  distinctly  dif- 
ferent periods,  and  we  also  have  the  modern 
fires  of  Vesuvius.  Rocca  Monfina  is  classed  as 
the  most  ancient,  and  is  a  most  striking  mountain 
in  its  appearance. 

Afler  a  rather  steep  ascent  of  about  2000  feet, 
we  find  ourselves  all  at  once  within  a  very  regular 
crater,  the  brim  of  which  is  perfect  on  the  west, 
where  it  forms  the  lofty  and  precipitous  Monte  Cor- 
tinelia,  and  may  be  traced  in  other  parts  throughout 
its  entire  circumference,  except  on  the  side  which  we 
enter  on  coming  from  Sessa,  where  it  is  so  far  broken 
away,  that*  there  is  scarcely  any  sensible  descent 
before  arriving  within  its  precincts.  The  circular 
form  and  extent  of  the  crater  are,  however,  better 
observed  from  some  point  near  to  its  centre  than 
from  its  margin,  ana  a  remarkable  conical  protu- 
berance, which  rises  up  from  the  midst  of  the  crater, 
and  reaches  an  elevation  of  3200  feet,  considerably 
exceeding  the  highest  point  which  the  margin  of  the 
latter  attains,  gives  us  an  excellent  opportunity  of 
surveying  its  internal  dimensions. — P.  177. 

Mount  Yultur  comes  next  in  order.  This 
mountain  stands  i  about  half-way  between  Naples 
and  the  Adriatic,  and  would  appear,  from  its  situ- 
ation, to  have  had  some  connection  with  the  vol- 
canic system  now  in  activity  ;  for  if  a  line  marking 
the  direction  of  volcanic  forces  were  drawn  from 
the  island  of  Ischia  through  Vesuvius,  and  were 
continued  to  the  east,  it  would  skirt  the  lake  of 
Amsanctus  and  extend  to  Mount  Vultur. 

In  the  province  of  Basilicata,  a  part  of  Apulia, 
and  on  the  eastern  fiank  of  the  Apennine  chain, 
rises  near  the  city  of  Melfi  a  lofty  isolated  hill,  the 
Mount  Vultur,  which  Horace  has  celebrated  as  the 
scene  of  his  early  poetical  adventures. 

This  mountain,  both  from  its  conical  form  and 
the  nature  of  the  rocks  composing  it,  is  at  once 
recognized  as  volcanic.  Its  remoteness  from  the 
ordinary  routes  of  travellers,  and  the  insecurity  of 
the  roads  in  that  part  of  Italy,  have  caused  it  to  be 
very  little  explored ;  but  since  the  publication  of 
the  former  edition  of  this  work,  it  has  been  visited 
by  myself,  and  at  a  still  later  period  by  Abich. 

I  found  the  mountain  composed  principally  of 
volcanic  tufif,  some  beds  of  which  were  very  com- 
pact, whilst  others  were  loose  and  friable,  consisting 
chiefly  of  pumice  like  those  about  Pompeii.  On  its 
northern  flank,  about  half-way  from  the  summit,  is 
a  great  circular  expansion,  surrounded  by  an  amphi- 
theatre of  rocks  on  all  sides  except  the  lower,  by 
which  we  had  ascended,  some  of  which  rise  more 
than  a  thousand  feet  above  the  average  margin  of 
the  cavity.     It  evidently  was  once  the  crater  of  the 


volcano,  and  contained  within  it  two  minor  depTefr* 
sions,  in  both  which  were  lakes  conamunicating  by 
a  nanuw  outlet  one  with  the  other,  and  dischargiog 
their  superfluous  waters  by  means  of  a  little  rivukt 
which  runs  from  the  lower  and  more  southern  of 
the  two  lakes.— Pp.  185,  186. 

The  distance  at  which  this  monntain  stands 
from  the  sea  requires  the  same  explanation  ira 
have  alluded  to  in  the  case  of  Hiingary,  to  pie- 
pare  the  way  for  the  chemical  theory  of  volcanoes. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  emptions  of  this 
mountain  took  place  at  a  time  when  the  physical 
structure  of  the  country  was  diflferent  from  what  it 
is  at  present,  and  the  low  land  between  Melfi  and 
the  Adriatic  constituted  a  sort  of  gulf,  extending 
from  Taranto  upwards,  the  waters  of  which  washed 
the  foot  of  this  volcano. 

Not  having  seen  the  work  referred  to,  I  am  nna* 
ble  to  state  in  what  degree  this  hypothesis  is  borne 
out  by  fact,  and  shall  only  remark  that  it  seems 
favored  by  the  direction  of  the  Apennines  as  laid 
down  in  common  maps,  where  they  are  represented 
as  dividing  about  Melfi^  into  two  branches,  one  of 
which  takes  the  direction  of  Bari  to  the  east,  the 
other  that  of  Calabria  to  the  south,  thus  inclosing^ 
the  greater  part  of  the  province  of  Basilicata  in  a 
kind  of  basin.  What  this  intermediate  tract  of 
country  may  consist  of,  I  have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain ;  but  should  it  be  such  as  to  confirm  such  a 
coniecture  as  to  an  extension  of  the  gulf  at  one  pe- 
riod in  the  direction  contended  for,  we  may  denve 
from  the  present  extinct  condition  of  Mount  Vultur 
an  additional  proof  of  the  theory  which  I  shall  pro- 
pose in  another  part  of  this  work,  with  reepect  to 
the  necessity  of  the  access  of  the  sea,  or  at  least  of 
large  bodies  of  water,  to  feed  the  fires  of  everv  vol- 
cano. At  present  the  distance  of  Mount  Vultur 
from  the  Adriatic  cannot  be  less  than  thirty-five 
miles,  whilst  from  Naples  it  is  nearly  twice  as  re- 
mote.—Pp.  188,  189. 

The  crater  of  Astroni,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
bay  of  Naples,  is  a  curious  relic  of  an  ancient  vol- 
cano : — 

Another  remarkable  crater  is  that  of  Astroni,  the 
perfect  condition  of  which  has  caused  it  to  be  seleot- 
ed  by  the  King  of  Naples  as  a  preserve  for  his  wild 
boars  and  other  animals  destined  for  the  chase ;  it  is 
a  circular  cavity,  nearly  a  mile  in  diameter,  the 
walls  of  which  are  formed  of  a  congeries  of  scorist 
pumice,  and  other  ejected  materials,  in  regular 
strata,  dipping  away  in  all  directions  from  the  cen- 
tre, which,  as  at  Rocca  Monfina,  is  occupied  by  a 
boss  of  trachyte  protruding  above  the  level  of  the 
cavity  to  the  height  of  200  feet. — P.  201. 

Between  Astroni  and  the  city  of  Naples  is  Sol- 
fatara,  which  still  shows  languid  indications  of 
activity,  in  the  discharge  of  gases  mixed  with 
aqueous  vapor.  It  is  time,  however,  now,  that 
we  come  to  Vesuvius  itself: — 

The  date  of  that  part  of  the  mountain  properly 
called  Vesuvius,  or  rather  of  its  cone,  does  not  per- 
haps go  further  back  than  the  period  of  the  famous 
eruption  of  79  afler  the  Christian  era,  in  which 
Herculaneum  and  Pompeii  were  destroyed  ;  for  the 
ancient  writers  never  speak  of  the  mountain  as 
consisting  of  two  peaks,  which  they  probably  would 
have  done,  if  the  Monte  Somma  had  stood,  as  at 
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present,  distinct  from  the  cone  of  Vesuvius.  It  is 
also  remarked  that  the  distance  mentioned  in  ancient 
writers  as  intervening  between  the  foot  of  Vesuvius 
and  the  towns  of  Pompeii  and  Stabiae,  appears  to 
have  been  greater  than  exists  at  present,  unless  we 
measure  it  from  the  foot  of  Monte  Somma,  so  that 
this  affords  an  additional  probability  that  the  latter 
mountain  was  then  viewed  as  a  part  of  the  former, 
and  that  no  separation  between  them  had  at  that 
lime  occurred.  We  may  also  be  sure,  from  the 
semi-circular  ficrure  which  the  southern  escarpment 
of  the  Monte  Somma  presents  towards  Vesuvius, 
that  it  constituted  a  portion  of  the  walls  of  the 
original  crater,  and  Visconti,  it  is  said,  has  proved 
by  actual  admeasurements  that  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  of  which  it  is  a  segment,  coincides  as  nearly 
as  possible  with  that  of  the  present  cone. 

There  seems,  therefore,  little  room  to  doubt  that 
the  old  mouth  of  the  volcano  occupied  the  spot  now 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Atrio  del  Cavallo,  but 
that  it  was  greatly  more  extensive  than  this  hollow, 
as  it  comprehended  likewise  the  space  now  covered 
by  the  cone,  which  was  thrown  up  afterwards  in 
consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  volcanic  action 
that  had  been  suspended  during  so  many  ages. — 
P.  215. 

During  the  long  period  of  rest  which  this  moun- 
tain enjoyed,  it  is  described  by  Plutarch  as  covered 
with  wild  vines,  and  forming  the  scene  of  military 
enterprises,  in  which  the  soldiers  made  ladders  of 
the  vine  branches,  to  let  themselves  down  the 
precipices.  The  following  extract,  however,  shows 
a  different  stale  of  things  : — 

This  period  of  apparent  security  was,  however, 
at  length  to  cease ;  in  the  year  63  afler  Christ  the 
Tolcano  gave  the  first  symptom  of  internal  agita- 
tion, in  an  earthquake  which  occasioned  considera- 
ble damage  to  many  of  the  cities  in  its  vicinity,  a 
eurious  proof  of  which  is  exhibited  by  the  excava- 
tions made  at  Pompeii,  showing  that  the  inhabitants 
were  in  the  very  act  of  rebuilding  the  houses  over- 
turned by  the  preceding  catastrophe,  when  their 
city  was  finally  overwhelmed  in  the  manner  I  am 
about  to  describe. 

On  the  24th  of  August  of  the  year  79,  the  tre- 
mendous eruption  toolc  place,  which  has  been  so 
well  described  in  the  letters  of  the  younger  Pliny. 
It  was  preceded  by  an  earthquake,  which  had  con- 
tinued for  several  days,  but,  being  slight,  had  been 
disregarded  by  the  inhabitants,  who  were  not  unac- 
customed to  such  phenomena.  However,  on  the 
night  preceding  the  eruption,  the  agitation  of  the 
earth  was  so  tremendous  as  to  threaten  everything 
with  destruction. 

At  length,  about  one  in  the  afternoon,  there  was 
seen,  in  the  direction  of  Vesuvius,  a  dense  cloud, 
which,  after  rising  from  the  mountain  to  a  certain 
distance  in  one  narrow  vertical  trunk,  spread  itself 
out  laterally  in  a  conical  form,  in  such  a  manner 
that  its  upper  part  might  be  compared  to  the  branch- 
es, and  its  lower  to  the  trunk,  of  the  fir  which  forms 
80  common  a  feature  in  the  Italian  landscape.  It 
was  descried  from  Misenum,  where  the  elder 
Pliny,  as  commander  of  the  Roman  fleet,  happened 
to  be  stationed  wiih  his  family,  among  whom  was 
his  nephew,  the  author  of  the  letters  referred  to. 
The  latter,  who  seemed  already  to  have  imbibed 
somewhat  of  the  spirit  of  the  Stoical  philosophy, 
which  inculcated  rather  an  indifference  to  the  course 
of  external  events  than  an  inquiry  into  their  nature, 
pursaed  his  usual  train  of  studies  as  before ;  but 


the  former,  with  the  zeal  and  enterprise  of  a  modern- 
naturalist,  prepared,  in  defiance  of  danger,  to  obtain 
a  nearer  view  of  the  phenomena,  as  well  as  to  ren- 
der  assistance  to  the  sufi^erers. 

Accordingly  he  first  repaired  to  Resina,  a  village 
immediately  at  the  foot  of  Vesuvius,  but  was  soon 
driven  back  by  the  increasing  shower  of  abhes,  and 
compelled  to  put  in  at  Stabiee,  where  he  proposed 
to  pass  the  night.  Even  here  the  accumulation  of 
volcanic  matter' round  the  house  he  occupied  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  remain  in  the  open  air, 
where  it  would  appear  that  he  was  suddenly  over- 
powered by  some  noxious  effluvia;  for  it  is  said, 
that  whilst  sitting  on  the  seashore  under  the  protec- 
tion of  an  awning,  flames,  preceded  by  a  sulphure- 
ous smell,  scattered  his  attendants,  and  forced  him 
to  rise  supported  by  two  slaves,  but  that  he  quickly 
fell  down,  choked,  which  proved  the  more  fat^ 
from  the  shortness  of  breathing  under  which  he  la- 
bored. The  absence  of  any  external  injury  proves 
that  his  death  was  caused  by  some  subtle  effluvia, 
rather  than  by  the  stones  that  were  falling  at  the 
time ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  gaseous  exhala* 
tions,  alike  destructive  to  animal  and  vegetable  life, 
are  frequent  concomitants  of  volcanic  eruptions. 

The  other  circumstances  of  this  memorable  event 
are  sketched  by  the  younger  Pliny  with  a  rapid  but 
masterly  hand.  The  dense  cloud  which  hovered 
round  the  mountain,  pierced  occasionally  by  flashes 
of  fire  more  considerable  than  those  of  lightning, 
and  overspreading  the  whole  neighborhood  of  Naples 
with  darkness  more  profound  than  that  of  the  deep- 
est night ;  the  volumes  g/  ashes  which  encumbered 
the  earth,  even  at  a  distance  so  great  as  that  of 
Misenum  ;  the  constant  heaving  of  the  ground,  and 
the  recession  of  the  sea,  form  together  a  picture, 
which  might  prepare  us  for  some  tremendous  catas- 
trophe in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  the  volca- 
no— and  that  this  catastrophe  did  occur,  modem 
investigations  have  fully  demonstrated. — Pp.  218- 
220. 

Many  eruptions  have  taken  place  since,  though 
sometimes  at  long  intervals. 

Accordingly,  in  the  interval  between  the  erup- 
tions of  1500  and  1631  the  mountain  put  on  the  ap- 
pearance of  an  extinct  volcano,  the  interior  of  the 
crater,  according  to  Braocini,  being  in  1611  covered 
with  shrubs  and  rich  herbage,  the  plain  called  the 
Atrio  di  Cavallo  overgrown  with  timber  and  shel- 
tering wild  animals,  whilst  in  another  pan  there 
were  three  pools,  two  of  hot,  and  one  of  cold  water, 
and  two  of  these  impregnated  with  bitter  salts.-^ 
P.  225. 

Of  late  years  this  yolcano  has  been  very  ac- 
tive, and  an  observatory  has  been  erected  on  its 
side  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  an  account  of  its 
movements.  Dr.  Daubeny  has  examined  the 
whole  construction  of  the  mountain,  and  we  are 
indebted  to  him  for  a  most  valuable  description  of 
the  material  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  but  we  can- 
not aflTord  more  space  for  extracts  on  this  locality, 
as  other  parts  of  the  world  must  have  their  share. 
As  contrasted  with  the  violent,  but  irregular  ex- 
plosions of  Vesuvius,  there  is  a  quiet,  but  myste- 
rious grandeur,  in  the  signal-like  warnings  of 
Stromboli,  one  of  the  Lipari  group  of  islands. 
The  account  of  it  is  from  our  author *8  own  inspeo* 
tion  :— 
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For  my  own  part,  it  was  with  considerable  diffi- 
culty that  I  reached  the  Bununit  of  the  mountain, 
which  rises  at  ^n  angle  often  of  nearly  40*^,  and  is 
covered  completely  with  volcanic  sand,  consisting 
of  titaniferous  iron,  amongst  which  I  found  numer- 
ous crystals  of  augite,  and  masses  of  black  pum- 
ice, or  of  a  highly  scoriform  and  fibrous  descrip- 
tion of  lava  which  seems  to  approach  nearly  to  that 
mineral.  • 

On  looking  down  from  that  elevation  upon  the 
volcano,  it  appeared  to  me  that  its  minor  explo- 
sions were  in  general  almost  continuous,  but  that 
the  greater  ones,  which  alone  were  audible  below, 
take  place  at  intervals  of  about  seven  minutes. 
The  latter  were  sufficiently  terrific  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  what  takes  place  during  an  eruption  of 
Etna  or  Vesuvius,  but  as  the  wind  did  not  blow  the 
stones  in  our  direction,  we  should  have  incurred  no 
considerable  risk  in  approaching  it  nearer.  On  ex- 
pressing, however,  this  wish  to  my  guides,  I  was 
reminded,  by  their  refusing  to  accompany  me,  of 
the  remark  which  Spallanzani  makes  in  respect  to 
the  superstitious  horror  entertained  in  his  time  by 
the  Liparotes  of  the  crater  of  Volcano,  which 
obliged  him  to  procure  a  Calabrian  for  his  attend- 
ant; and  finding  that  no  one  would  venture  to 
accompany  me  nearer,  I  thought  it  prudent  to  aban- 
don the  attempt. 

The  most  remarkable  circumstance  connected 
with  the  operations  of  this  volcano  is  their  regu- 
larity and  uninterrupted  character.  I  have  already 
remarked  that  there  is  a  continual  recurrence  of 
explosions,  to  which  may  be  added,  that  from  the 
smaller  and  lower  of  the  three  apertures  within  the 
crater,  a  small  stream  of  lava,  like  a  perennial  foun- 
tain, is  constantly  issuing.  It  flows  down  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  of  the  sea,  which,  how- 
ever, it  never  appears  to  reach,  becoming  solid 
before  it  arrives  at  that  point.  Some  portions, 
however,  of  the  congealed  mass  are  continually 
detached,  and  roll  down  into  the  water. 

No  cessation,  indeed,  has  ever  been  noticed  in 
the  operations  of  this  volcano,  which  is  described 
by  writers  antecedent  to  the  Christian  era  in  terms 
which  would  be  well  adapted  to  its  present  appear- 
ances. 

The  unintermitting  character  of  the  eruptions 
at  Stromboli  appears  to  arise,  as  Mr.  Scrope  has 
suggested,  from  the  exact  proportion  mainuined 
between  the  expansive  and  repressive  force.  The 
expansive  arises  from  the  generation  of  a  certain 
amount  of  aqueous  vapor  and  of  elastic  fluids,  the 
repressive  from  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  and 
from  the  weight  of  the  superincumbent  volcanic 
products.  In  most  volcanoes  the  gradual  accumu- 
lation of  scoriae  and  fragments  of  rock  around  the 
orifice  increases  the  repressive  force,  until  it  con- 
trols for  a  time  the  expansive  energy  ;  but  at  Strom- 
boli no  such  accumulation  takes  place,  because  the 
greater  part  of  the  ejected  matters  finds  its  way  into 
the  sea,  where  it  is  probably  washed  away  by  some 
submarine  current. — Pp.  246 — 248. 

But  Mount  Etna  is  the  giant  of  volcanoes ;  Pin- 
dar calls  it  the  Pillar  of  Heaven.  Its  general 
appearance  is  thus  given  : — 

Nothing  of  this  kind  is  indicated  by  the  structure 
of  Etna.  This  mighty  and  imposing  mountain, 
which,  according  to  the  accurate  measurements  of 
Captain  Smyth,  and  Sir  John  Herschel,  rises  in 
solitary  grandeur  to  a  height  not  far  short  of  11,000 
feet,   embraces  a  circumference  of  eighty-seven 
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miles,  and  is  divided  into  three  distinct  regions, 
representing  three  climates,  as  opposite  as  those  of 
the  torrid,  the  temperate,  and  the  frigid  zones. 

The  lower  of  these  regions,  called  the  fertile,  or 
cultivated,  extends  from  the  base  of  the  mountain 
to  the  height,  perhaps,  of  2500  feet,  and  is  covered 
with  orchards,  vineyards,  and  corn-fields,  of  the 
most  productive  character. 

The  second,  called  the  woody,  constitutes  a 
girdle  of  forest  trees,  investing  the  flanks  of  the 
volcano  to  a  height  of  6279  feet,  where  it  is  suc- 
ceeded by  a  rugged  and  naked  region  extending  to 
the  summit,  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  desert 
or  barren,  distinguished  by  a  circle  of  snow,  from 
the  centre  of  which  the  great  crater  rears  its  ma- 
jestic head. 

The  whole  of  this  immense  formation  seems  to 
be  composed  entirely  either  of  lavas,  or  of  ejected 
masses,  for  the  most  part  of  igneous  origin,  which, 
whatever  subordinate  dififerences  may  exist  between 
them,  all  possess  the  appearance  of  having  been 
thrown  out  above  the  surface  of  water,  and  not 
under  pressure. 

In  the  structure  of  this  mountain,  everything 
wears  alike  the  character  of  vastness.  The  prod- 
ucts of  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  may  be  said 
almost  to  sink  into  insignificance,  when  compared 
with  its  coulieSf  some  of  which  are  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  fifteen  in  length,  and  from  50  to 
100  feet  in  thickness,  and  the  changes  made  on  the 
coast  by  them  are  so  considerable,  that  the  natural 
boundaries  between  the  sea  and  land  would  seem, 
as  it  were,  to  be  determined  by  the  movements  of 
the  volcano. 

The  height,  too,  of  Etna  is  so  ^^^t,  that  the 
lava  frequently  finds  less  resistance  m  piercing  the 
flanks  of  the  mountain  than  in  rising  to  its  summit, 
and  has  in  this  manner  formed  a  number  of  parasit- 
ical cones,  many  of  which  possess  their  respective 
craters,  and  have  given  rise  to  considerable  streams 
of  melted  matter.  Hence  an  ancient  poet  has 
very  happily  termed  this  volcano  the  Parent  of 
Sicilian  Mountains,  an  expression  strictly  applicable 
to  the  relation  it  bears  to  the  hills  in  its  immediate 
neighborhood,  all  of  which  have  been  formed  by 
successive  ejections  of  matter  from  its  interior. 

The  grandest  and  most  original  feature,  indeed, 
in  the  physiognomy  of  Etna,  is  the  zone  of  subor^ 
dinate  volcanic  hills  with  which  it  is  encompassed, 
and  which  look  like  a  court  of  subaltern  princes 
waiting  upon  their  sovereign.  Of  these,  nearly 
eighty  are  enumerated  ;  fifty-two  on  the  west  and 
north,  twenty-seven  on  the  east  side  of  Etna :  some 
covered  with  vegetation,  others  bare  and  arid,  their 
relative  antiquity  being  probably  denoted  by  the 
progress  vegetation  has  made  upon  their  surface,  in 
which  respect  the  extraordinary  diflTerence  that 
exists  would  be  sufficient  by  itself  to  indicate  that 
the  mountain  to  which  they  owe  their  origin  must 
have  been  in  a  state  of  activity  at  a  distance  of  time 
exceedingly  remote. — Pp.  271,  272. 

We  cannot  pretend  to  analyze  the  elaborate 
description  and  history  of  this  mountain,  which 
the  professor  lays  before  ns,  though  it  is  most 
valuable  and  interesting.  One  extract  must  suf- 
fice under  this  head  : — 

The  last  eruption  of  any  moment  which  has 
taken  place  at  Mount  Etna  was  Uie  one  of  Decem- 
ber, 1042,  which  produced  a  stream  of  lava  taking 
the  direction  of  Bronte  and  Randazzo,  and  produc- 
ing great  devastations.     A  curious  cireumstance 
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is  Tecorded  of  it,  which  has  given  rise  to  much 
discussion.  The  lava-stream  was  watched  by  a 
large  number  of  persons  proceeding  steadly  on- 
wards, in  the  direction  of  a  small  lake  or  pond  of 
water.  When  it  approached  its  borders,  the  first 
impulse  of  the  assembled  multitude  was  to  retreat, 
aware  of  the  consequences  which  usually  attend 
the  contact  of  molten  matter  with  a  body  of  liquid. 
To  their  surprise,  however,  no  explosion  took  place 
at  the  moment  the  lava  reached  the  pool,  upon  which 
a  number  of  the  spectators  took  courage,  and  went 
nearer  to  watch  what  would  happen.  Afler  a 
brief  interval,  however,  the  effects  which  they  had 
shrunk  from  with  so  much  dread,  actually  occurred, 
the  lava  which  had  entered  the  stream  being  sud- 
denly projected  into  the  air  with  a  tenific  noise, 
and  the  fragments  in  their  descent  proving  fatal  to 
a  large  number  of  those  who  had  been  rash  enough 
to  come  near. 

M.  Boutigny,  whose  ingenious  experiments  on 
the  repulsion  between  bodies  intensely  heated,  and 
water,  are  well  known,  explains  the  non-occur- 
rence of  any  explosion  at  the  moment  of  the  lava 
first  entering  the  water,  by  its  high  temperature, 
which  was  such  as  not  to  cause  the  generation  of 
steam  till  it  had  time  to  cool  down  to  a  certain 
point,  when  the  usual  consequences  of  the  contact 
of  a  heated  mass  with  water  took  place. — P.  287. 

We  have  now  finished  with  Italy  and  its  sur- 
rounding islands.  What  a  terrible  mine  of  explo- 
nve  powers  must  there  be  under  the  lovely  shores 
and  clear  skies  of  far-famed  Italy  !  If  the  Colos- 
seum itself  does  not  stand  on  the  crater  of  a 
▼olcano,  yet  surely  the  foundation  of  the  whole 
country  is  a  fit  emblem  of  the  stability  of  man^s 
eternal  empire. 

Volcanoes,  however,  are  not  always  simply  mis- 
chievous. They  sometimes  act  as  safety-valves. 
Lisbon  fell  for  want  of  a  volcano  : — 

The  notoriety  which  the  great  earthquake  of 
Lisbon  in  1755  has  obtained,  is  calculated  to  create 
a  general  expectation,  that  many  traces  of  volcanoes 
would  be  found  in  the  imnoidiate  neighborhood  of 
that  city.  But  it  appears,  by  the  most  recent  and 
authentic  account  .of  the  geological  structure  of 
that  locality  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge, 
that  although  an  immense  sheet  of  basalt  extends 
from  Santa  Catherina  on  the  Tagus  to  Bucellas,  a 
distance  of  nearly  twenty  miles,  and  although  many 
of  the  hills  around  Oeiras,  near  the  month  of  the 
Tagus,  are  capped  by  masses  of  the  same  rock, 
still,  that  the  whole  of  it  was  thrown  up  before  the 
deposition  of  the  oldest  of  the  tertiary  formations, 
and  consequently,  as  indeed  its  own  texture  would 
indicate,  is  submarine. 

The  liability  to  earthquakes  therefore,  to  which 
Lisbon  appears  subject,  woukl  seem  to  arise  from 
the  leant  of  a  volcanic  vent,  and  the  frequency  of 
thermal  waters  throughout  many  parts  of  Portugal 
would  favor  the  idea,  that  volcanic  action  may  be 
going  on  in  many  parts  of  this  country.  In  a  more 
subdued  manner.— Pp.  298,  299. 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland  are  summarily  passed 
over  with  the  following  remarks : — 

It  is  not  my  purpose,  however,  to  treat  of  the 

SM>logical  structure  of  any  portion  either  of  Great 
ritain  or  of  Ireland,  first,  because  the  details  are 
already  before  the  world  in  treatises  readily  acces- 
sible to  the  English  public,  and  secondly,  because 


the  volcanic  products  seem  in  these  regions  mostly 
submarine,  and  are  apparently  in  no  cases  of  more 
modern  date  than  the  age  of  the  chalk. 

In  accordance,  indeed,  with  this  great  antiquity, 
and  with  the  almost  total  cessation  of  volcanio  ac- 
tion in  the  country  subsequently,  (unless,  indeed,  the 
alight  earthquake-shocks  perceived  at  Cumrie  be 
allowed  to  establish  the  contrary,)  we  observe 
throughout  these  districts  an  entire  absence  of  ther- 
mal spring,  as  well  as  of  those  other  minor  exhi- 
bitions of  Igneous  action,  which  occur  in  most  other 
locaUties,  where  equally  wide-spreading  manifest- 
ations of  the  same  forces  have  taken  place. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  basalts  which  I  have 
noticed  as  occurring  in  Grermany  were  similarly 
circumstanced,  if  wo  may  judge  by  their  characters 
and  structure ;  but  then  they  are  associated  with 
other  igneous  products  more  nearly  approaching  in 
these  respects  to  those  produced  under  actual  cir- 
cumstances, and  it  would  have  been  difiicult  to  have 
described  the  latter,  without  introducing  some  no- 
tice of  the  first. 

Tn  Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  as  well  as  in  the 
Hfbndes,  we  have  an  example  of  volcanoes,  which, 
during  the  whole  of  the  extended  period  of  time 
embraced  within  the  tertiary  epoch,  no  less  ahan 
within  the  compass  of  historical  times,  have  given 
no  token  of  vitality — a  circumstance,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  more  reconcilable  with  that  theory  which 
attributes  volcanic  action  to  certain  chemical  pro- 
cesses taking  place  within  the  interior  of  the  earth, 
than  to  the  idea  of  its  arising  merely  from  the  con- 
traction of  the  crust  upon  its  fluid  contents,  which 
latter  being  inexhaustible,  ought,  it  should  seem, 
according  to  this  hypothesis,  to  be  protruded  peri- 
pdicujly,  and  to  afford  a  fountain  of  igneous  matter 
as  unfailing  as  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded. 
—Pp.  301,  302. 

The  researches  of  the  late  Professor  Edward 
Forbes  have  rendered  it  probable  that  there  was  a 
time  when  Ireland,  the  Faroe  Islands,  Iceland, 
and  even  the  Arores,  were  connected  together  by 
continuous  tracts  of  land :  however  this  may  be, 
Iceland  may  be  considered  the  throne  of  northern 
fire, 

I  shall  proceed,  then,  to  Iceland,  where  volcanic 
epprsttions  have  been  carried  on  on  a  more  gigantic 
scale,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  part  of  Europe ; 
for  although  there  be  no  one  mountain  in  this  island 
which  rivaJs  Mount  Etna  in  magnitude  and  height, 
yet  evidences  of  igneous  action  pervade  a  much 
larger  area  than  in  Sicily,  and  have  generated  in 
the  course  of  time  a  much  greater  amount  of  vol- 
canic products. 

Indeed,  whilst  the  utmost  length  of  Sicily  is 
about  100  miles  from  Messina  to  Cape  Passero, 
and  its  breadth  150  from  Messina  to  Trapani,  Ice- 
land measures  at  least  240  miles  from  its  most 
northern  to  its  most  southern  point,  and  as  much 
from  east  to  west ;  and  whilst  of  the  former  island 
not  a  tenth  of  the  surface  is  volcanic,  the  whole  of 
the  latter  is  derived  from  igrneous  operations  either 
of  an  early  or  of  a  recent  date. 

According  to  Krug  von  Nidda,  one  of  the  latest 
geological  travellers  who  have  visited  this  island, 
ihe  whole  surface,  embracing  an  area  of  1800 
square  miles,  presents  only  two  principal  rock-for- 
mat ions,  one  seeming  to  occupy  the  bottom  of  that 
northern  ocean  out  of  which  the  islands  of  Iceland 
and  Faroe  have  risen,  and  consisting  of  trap  rocks 
of  the  ordinary  kind ;  whilst  the  other,  which  forma 
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the  nucleus  of  the  ibrraer  island,  and  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  principal  cause  of  its  existence  as  an 
upraised  tract  of  land,  is  trachyte,  with  its  accom- 
paniments of  tuffs  and  lava  currents.  If,  as  Kru^ 
Yon  Nidda  thinks,  there  are  any  Neptunian  beds  in 
the  island,  they  are  at  least  so  metamorphosed  by 
the  action  of  heat  as  to  put  on  the  characters  of  an 
indurated  tuff* or  obsidian.  The  trachyte  traverses 
the  island  in  a  broad  band  from  S.  W.  to  N.  E., 
and  has  produced  in  the  line  of  its  elevation  an  im- 
mense fissure,  along  the  sides  of  which  the  accom- 
panying traps  are  seen  to  be  upheaved. — Pp.  302, 
303. 

Asia  Minor  presents  bold  scenery  to  those  who 
search  for  extinct  volcanic  action  : — 

Rocks  of  volcanic  materials,  chiefly  tufaceous, 
extend  all  the  way  from  Hassan  Dagh  to  the  iso- 
lated peak  of  Mount  Argeus,  the  loftiest  mountain 
of  the  Taurus  range,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
Hamilton *8  measurements,  cannot  be  less  than 
13,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This  also  consists  of 
volcanic  rocks,  its  summit  being  composed  of  a 
reddish  brecciated  and  scoriaceous  conglomerate, 
full  of  fragments  of  trap  and  porphyritic  trachyte, 
and  constituting  nearly  the  point  of  junction  be- 
tween two  enormous  broken  craters,  one  of  which 
opens  to  the  N.  E.,  the  other  to  the  N.  W.,  and 
the  steep  sides  of  which  to  the  north  are  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  for  2000  or  3000  feet  below 
the  summit. 

As  of  Mount  Etna,  numerous  cones  of  pumice 
and  lapilli  encircle  its  base,  and  traces  of  streams 
of  blacK  basaltic  lava  were  visible  near  the  foot  of 
the  mountain. 

Yet,  gigantic  as  the  scale  is  in  which  volcanic 
agency  must  have  operated  at  this  locality,  as  well 
as  in  the  mountain  just  before  mentioned,  a  still 
more  surprising  feature  is  the  occurrence  of  hori- 
zontal tertiary  and  volcanic  rocks  over  the  whole 
intermediate  space,  at  the  height  of  4000  feet  and 
upwards,  above  the  sea. 

**  What  a  mighty  eflbrt  of  elevation,"  says  Mr. 
Hamilton,  **  must  we  not  suppose  to  have  been 
capable  of  raising  a  tract  of  land,  above  200  miles  in 
length,  to  this  great  height,  without  anywhere 
destroying  the  horizontality  of  the  stratification!" 
—Pp.  346,  347. 

In  the  Holy  Land  there  ^re  tokens  of  volcanic 
action  within  the  limits  of  authentic  history  ;  and 
that  such  was  the  case  is  rendered  probable  by 
the  frequent  reference  to  phenomena  of  this  kind 
in  the  prophetic  writings,  as  when  Nahum  says, 
**  The  mountains  quake  at  him,  and  the  hills 
melt,  and  the  earth  is  burned  at  his  presence. 
•  •  •  His  fury  is  poured  out  like  fire,  and 
the  rocks  are  thrown  down  by  him." 

The  destruction  of  Sodom  and  Gomorrah  and 
the  Dead  Sea  have  given  rise  to  some  discussion 
among  geologists.  That  it  was  strictly  volcanic 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  as  the  whole  valley  of  the 
Jordan  appears  to  have  been  intersected  with  vol- 
canic products.  The  slime-pits  mentioned  in  Gene- 
sis, which  may  also  be  translated  fountains  of 
bitumen,  would  show  that  the  valley  of  Siddim 
was  a  volcanic  district.  Taking,  therefore,  for 
granted  that  the  destruction  of  the  cities  was  the 
immediate  eSeci  of  Volcanic  action,  we  may  ac- 
count fur  the  existence  of  the  Dead  Sea  by  sup- 
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posing  that  the^  valley  of  the  Jordan  was  at  the 
same  time  stopped  op,  and  its  waters  thereby  ac- 
cumulated till  they  formed  a  lake  of  sufficient 
extent  to  exhaust  its  fresh  supplies  by  the  natural 
process  of  evaporation ;  and  it  also  seems  proba- 
ble that  the  whole  valley  was  sank  beneath  its 
former  level ;  and  the  basio  thus  formed  received 
the  river,  which  it  afterwards  tainted  with  its  bi- 
tuminous qualities.  The  latter  supposition  Dr. 
Daubeny  is  inclined  to,  after  a  comparison  of  the 
elevations  of  adjoining  seas  with  the  river  Jordan. 
Mount  Sinai  would  appear  to  be  volcanic. 

At  Sherm.  in  the  peninsula  of  Mount  Sinai,  the 
hills  for  a  distance  of  two  miles  presented,  says 
Burckhardt,  perpendicular  clifls,  formed  in  half-cir- 
cles, none  more  than  sixty  or  eighty  feet  in  height, 
whilst  in  other  places  there  was  the  appearance  of 
volcanic  craters.  The  rock  of  which  these  moun- 
tains are  composed  is  black,  with  a  slight  tinge  of 
red,  full  of  cavities,  and  with  a  rough  surface; 
fragments  that  have  been  detached  from  them  were 
seen  lying  on  the  road.  The  cliflTs  were  covered 
by  deep  layers  of  sand  which  also  overspread  the 
valleys. 

Burckhardt  thinks  it  probable  that  other  rocks  of 
the  same  kind  may  be  found  near  Ras  Abou  Mo- 
hammed, and  that  the  name  of  Black  Mountains, 
(ufkara  o{)i},)  applied  to  them  by  the  Greeks,  may 
have  arisen  from  this  cause.  It  should  he  observed, 
however,  that  low  sand-hills  intervene  between  the 
volcanic  rocks  and  the  sea,  and  that  above  them, 
towards  the  higher  mountains,  no  traces  of  the  lava 
are  found,  which  circumstance  seems  to  prove  that 
the  volcanic  matter  is  confined  to  this  spot.  Burck- 
hardt adds,  in  a  letter  to  the  Association,  that  the 
Arabs,  as  well  as  the  priests  of  the  convent,  men- 
tion that  loud  explosions  are  sometimes  beard,  ac- 
companied with  smoke,  proceeding  from  a  moun- 
tain called  Om  Shomnar,  eight  hours  SS.  W.  of 
Djebel  Moussa,  where,  however,  he  searched  in 
vain  for  any  traces  of  the  kind.—Pp.  363,  364. 

Those  who  have  seen  English  soldiers  sta- 
tioned in  sentry-boxes  on  the  tops  of  the  rag- 
ged peaks  of  Aden,  to  guard  the  great  coal- 
hole of  our  Indian  steamers,  may  be  curious  to 
know  the  origin  of  so  dismal  a  place. 

The  promontory  of  Aden,  eighty  miles  west- 
ward of  the  straits  of  Babel-mandel,  consists  of  a 
bold  cluster  of  volcanic  rocks,  with  lofty  jagged 

{leaks,  and  is  connected  with  the  mainland  by  a 
ow  isthmus.  At  the  extremity  of  the  promontory 
next  the  main-land  is  an  immense,  nearly  circular 
crater,  in  the  centre  of  which,  upon  a  flat,  little 
raised  above  the  sea-level,  stands  the  town  of  Aden. 
The  diameter  of  the  crater  is  about  one  and  a  half 
miles,  and  it  is  surrounded  on  all  sides,  except  tlie 
eastern,  with  precipices  chiefly  composed  of  lava, 
rising  from  1000  to  1776  feet  in  height.  The  crater 
has  ^n  rent  in  two  places  on  the  north  aiid  south, 
but  is  elsewhere  entire. — P.  365. 

The  chain  of  the  Caucasus  has  been  explored 
by  M.  Dubois  de  Montpereox  with  the  greatest 
energy  and  perseverance.  The  result  of  his  en- 
terprise is  to  mark  out  the  history  of  this  district, 
as  follows : — 

It  appears  then,  that  at  a  period,  geologically 
speaking,  not  very  remote,  the  whole  region  com- 
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prehended  between  the  Euxine  ^and  the  Caspian 
was  covered  with  water,  which,  as  many  are  led 
to  belieye,  formed  a  vast  Mediterranean  Sea,  ex- 
tending through  Central  Asia,  of  which  the  Lake 
of  Aral,  the  Caspian,  and  other  large  expanses  of 
'water  now  existing,  are  the  remnants. 

The  first  movement  by  which  any  part  of  the 
Caucasian  range  was  elevated  took  place  at  the  pe- 
riod of  the  formation  of  the  Jurassic  limestone  or 
oolitic  series,  and  caused  an  island  to  be  thrown  up 
between  the  tw»o  seas.  Subsequently  to  this  event, 
a  deposition  took  place  of  schistous  and  arenaceous 
beds,  which,  from  such  fossils  as  Gryphites,  Ham- 
ites,  Amonites,  and  others,  which  they  contain, 
seem  capable  of  being  identified  with  the  cretaceous 
and  greensand  formations. 

A  great  eruption  of  raelaphyre,  or  trap  porphy- 
ry, then  took  place,  through  the  instrumentality  of 
which,  the  chain  of  Akhaltsikhe,  consisting  of  the 
above-named  secondary  deposits,  was  heaved  up 
above  the  level  of  the  waters.  At  this  period, 
then,  there  would  seem  to  have  existed  a  great 
tract  of  water  north  of  the  Caucasian  range,  cover- 
ing the  space  now  occupied  by  those  vast  steppes 
that  intervene  between  the  two  seas,  in  the  45th 
parallel  from  the  Sea  of  Azof  to  Astrachan. 

South  of  this  sea  was  the  chain  of  mountains 
which  had  been  uplifted  at  the  epoch  of  the  chalk 
formation ;  then  occurred  a  straight  or  narrow  sea, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  this  chain,  and  on  the 
•Goth  by  the  Caucasian  island  consisting  of  Jura 
limestone,  the  result  of  a  previous  upheaval. 

Now  it  was  at  this  epoch  that  the  volcanic  erup- 
tions began,  by  which  the  face  of  the  country  has 
been  since  so  much  modified. — Pp.  367,  368. 

To  this  period  are  attributed  various  rocks  of 
basalt,  trachyte  and  other  volcanic  products  ;  and 
also  the  grand,  volcanic  amphitheatre  of  Central 
Armenia,  in  which  is  Mount  Ararat,  16,254  feet 
high.     The  history  then  proceeds  : — 

All  this  succession  of  geological  epochs  appears 
to  have  preceded  the  great  elevatory  movement  to 
which  the  Caucasian  chain  owes  its  existence.  It 
was  then  for  the  first  time  that  Elbrous,  Passenta, 
Kasbek,  and  the  Red  Mountains,  reared  their  heads- 
above  the  surrounding  country. 

The  first  of  these,  Elbrous,  the  most  northern  of 
the  four,  and  |he  one  nearest  to  tlie  Euxine,  is  a 
▼ast  crater  at  once  of  eruption  and  of  elevation .  Tra- 
chytic  jNirphyries  have  here  been  pushed  through 
schistose  and  perhaps  granitic  rocks ;  and  the  sec- 
ondary beds  adjacent,  consisting  either  of  Jura 
limestone  or  of  chalk,  are  more  and  more  inclined 
in  proportion  as  they  approach  the  central  mass. 

Passenita  has  not  been  yet  explored,  but  its 
height  is  calculated  at  not  short  of  14,000  feet. 

Kasbek,  which  stands  considerably  to  the  east 
of  Elbrous,  was  also  evidently  another  focus  of  vol- 
canic operations.  Streams  of  lava  proceeding  from 
it  have  been  traced  as  far  as  the  village  of  Kasbek 
situated  at  its  base. 

The  Red  Mountains  lie  above  the  village  of  Ka- 
ehaor,  on  the  road  from  Tifiis  to  Wladikavkas. 
Here  there  is  a  vast  mural  precipice,  consisting  of 
black  slaty  rocks,  nine  or  ten  thousand  feet  in 
height,  on  the  summit  of  which  two  or  three  cones 
of  volcanic  materials,  called  from  their  color  the 
Red  Mountains,  are  placed.  Streams  of  lava  which 
have  proceeded  from  it  fill  op  a  large  fissure  or  val- 
ley to  a  considerable  height. 


North  of  Elbrous  lies  the  vast  steppe  above- 
mentioned,  which  is  a  tertiary  formation  in  perfect- 
ly horizontal  strata,  deposited  from  the  sea  that 
once  covered  the  whole  of  ttie  country  between  the 
Euxine  and  Caspian.  It  is  dotted  over  with  de- 
tached hills,  pne  of  which,  Bachetau,  4500  feet 
above  the  sea,  is  composed  of  trachytic  porphyry. 
This  volcano,  however,  would  seem  to  have  been  m 
repose  since  the  tertiary  period,  as  its  flanks  are 
covered  with  undisturbed  beds  belonging  to  that 
class  of  rocks,  but  surrounded  by  a  sort  of  amphi- 
theatre of  hills,  which  consist  of  cretaceous  beds. 
One  of  these  hills  is  called  Machouka.-^Pp.  369, 
370. 

We  trust,  however,  that  M.  Dnbois*  observa- 
tions are  more  accurate  that  his  speculations, 
judging  from  the  following  extract : — 

M.  Dubois  indulges  in  some  bold  speculations, 
with  respect  to  the  consequences  that  may  have 
resulted  from  the  bursting  of  some  one  of  those 
great  lakes,  which  we  have  seen  to  lie  at  so  great 
an  elevation  above  the  sea,  in  the-  midst  of  the 
great  mountainous  tract  of  the  Caucasus. 

Some  such  event  as  this  he  conceives  competent 
for  the  production  of  an  aqueous  inundation,  suffi- 
ciently wide-spreading  to  have  swept  off  the  face  of 
the  earth  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  plain  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, the  cradle  of  the  human  race,  and  thus  to 
have  brough  forth  such  a  deluge  as  the  one  which 
the  Scriptures  record,  supposing  that  catastrophe 
to  have  been  no  more  than  coextensive  with  the 
limits  within  which  mankind  was  at  the  time  cir- 
cumscribed.— P.  373. 

With  regard  to  Central  Asia  our  information  is 
but  obscure : — 

Cordier  observes,  **  that  the  existence  of  two 
burning  mountains  in  the  midst  of  the  immense 
table-land  bounded  by  the  Ural,  the  Altai  mountains, 
the  frontiers  of  China,  and  the  Himalaya  chain,  is  a 
fact  well  worthy  of  attention.  Sal  ammoniac  is 
never  found  in  Europe  in  any  but  a  volcanic  rock  ; 
it  is  therefore  probable,  c^  priori,  that  the  origin  of 
it  in  Asia  is  that  assigned  by  the  Abb^  Remusat, 
and  the  professed  learning  of  that  scholar  gives  an 
authority  to  the  facts  detailed."— P.  387. 

Dr.  Daubeny,  however,  does  not  consider  there 
is  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  the  existence  of 
these  volcanoes,  and  they  would  rather  militate 
against  his  theory  of  the  sea  being  necessary  for 
their  operations.  He  prefers  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  sal  ammoniac  by  attributing  it  to  the 
combustion  of  coal,  as  is  the  case  in  some  parts  of 
Germany. 

We  now  turn  to  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which 
presents  some  remarkable  phenomena.  A  line  of 
volcanic  action  can  be  traced  more  than  3,000 
miles  long,  and  somewhat  semi-circular  in  its  form, 
I  within  which,  and  consequently  free  from  its  influ- 
{  ence,  are  the  islands  of  Celebes  and  Borneo,  and 
the  Malayan  promontory.  It  commences  with  the 
Philippine  Islands,  passes  between  Celebes  and 
New  Guinea,  then  turns  to  the  west,  takes  in  Java 
and  Sumatra,  and  ends  on  the  coast  of  Pegu. 
At  the  most  southern  part  of  this  line  is  the 
island  of  Sambawa,  where  there  is  perhaps  the 
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most  terrific  volcano  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Sir 
Stamford  Raffles  has  thus  described  one  of  its 
eruptions : — 

Almost  every  one,  says  this  writer,  is  acquainted 
with  the  intermitting  convulsions  of  Etna  and  Ve- 
suvius, as  they  appear  in  the  descriptions  of  the 
poet  and  the  authentic  accounts  of  the  natural- 
ist, but  the  most  extraordinary  of  them  can  bear 
no  comparison,  in  point  of  duration  and  force  with 
that  of  Mount  Tomboro,  in  the  island  of  Sum- 
baya.  This  eruption  extended  perceptible  evidences 
<if  its  existence  over  the  whole  of  the  Molucca 
Islands,  over  Java,  a  considerable  portion  of  Cel- 
ebes, Sumatra,  and  Borneo,  to  a  circumference  of  a 
thousand  statute  miles  from  its  centre,  by  tremulous 
motions  and  the  report  of  explosions ;  while  within 
the  range  of  its  more  immediate  activity,  embracing 
a  space  of  300  miles  around  it,  it  produced  the 
most  astonishing  efilects,  and  excited  the  most 
alarming  apprehensions.  In  Java,  at  the  distance 
of  300  miles,  it  seemed  to  be  awfully  present. 
The  sky  was  overcast  at  midday  with  clouds  of 
ashes;  the  sun  was  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere, 
whose  **  palpable  density'*  he  was  unable  to  pene- 
trate ;  a  shower  of  ashes  covered  the  houses,  the 
streets,  and  the  fields,  to  the  depth  of  several 
inches,  and  amid  this  darkness  explosions  were 
heard  at  intervals,  like  the  report  of  artillery,  or  the 
noise  of  distant  thunder. 

At  Sumbaya  itself  three  distinct  columns  of  flame 
appeared  to  burst  forth,  near  the  top  of  the  Tom- 
boro mountain,  (all  of  them  apparently  within  the 
verge  of  the  crater,)  and  after  ascending  apparently 
to  a  very  great  height,  their  tops  united  in  the  air 
in  a  troubled,  confused  manner.  In  a  short  time 
the  whole  mountain  next  SangMr,  appeared  like  a 
body  of  liquid  fire,  extending  itself  in  every  direc- 
tion. 

The  fire  and  columns  of  flame  continued  to  rage 
with  unabated  fury,  until  the  darkness,  caused  by 
the  quantity  of  falling  matter,  obscured  it  at  about 
eight,  p.  M.  Stones  at  this  time  fell  very  thick  at 
Sang*ir,  some  of  them  as  large  as  two  fists,  but 
generally  not  larger  than  walnuts.  Between  nine 
and  ten,  p.  M.,  ashes  began  to  fall,  and  soon  after 
a  violent  whirlwind  ensued,  which  blew  down 
.learly  every  house  in  the  village  of  Sang'ir,  car- 
rying the  alaps  or  roofs,  and  light  parts  away  with 
it.  In  the  port  of  Sang'ir,  adjoining  Sumbaya,  its 
efifects  were  much  more  violent,  tearing  up  by  the 
roots  the  largest  trees,  and  carrying  them  into  the 
air,  together  with  men,  horses,  cattle,  and  whatever 
else  came  within  its  influence.  [This  will  account 
for  the  immense  number  of  floating  trees  seen  at 
sea.]  The  sea  rose  twelve  feet  higher  than  it  had 
ever  been  known  to  do  before,  and  completely 
spoiled  the  only  small  spots  of  rice  land  in  Sang'ir, 
sweeping  away  houses  and  everything  within  its 
Kach.  The  whirlwind  lasted  about  an  hour.  No 
explosions  were  heard  till  the  whirlwind  had  ceased, 
at  about  eleven,  a.  m^  From  midnight  till  the 
evening  of  the  11th,  they  continued  without  inter- 
mission ;  aAer  that  time  their  violence  moderated, 
and  they  were  heard  only  at  intervals,  but  the  ex- 
plosions did  not  cease  entirely  till  the  I5th  of  July. 
Of  all  the  villages  round  Tomboro,  Tempo,  contain- 
ing forty  inhabitants,  is  the  only  one  remaining.  In 
Pekat<i  no  vestige  of  a  house  is  led ;  twenty-six  of 
the  people,  who  were  at  Sumbaya  at  the  time,  are 
the  whole  of  the  population  who  have  escaped. 
From  the  best  inquiries  there  were  certainly  not 
fewer  than  12,000  individuals  in  Tomboro  and  Pc- , 


kat^  at  the  time  of  the  eruption,  of  whoin  fiva  «r 
six  survive.  The  trees  and  herbage  of  eveiy 
description,  along  the  whole  of  the  north  and  wetl 
of  the  peninsula,  have  been  completely  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  a  high  point  of  land  near  tlie 
spot  where  the  village  of  Tomboro  stood.  Al ' 
Sanger,  it  is  added,  the  famine  occasioned  by  this 
event  was  so  extreme,  that  one  of  the  rajah*8  owd 
daughters  died  of  starvation. — Pp.  403—404. 

In  the  island  of  Java  the  following  extnordioaiy 
and  awful  event  is  recorded  : — 

The  Papandayang,  situated  on  the  sooth-westeni 
part  of  the  island,  was  formerly  one  of  its  largest 
volcanoes,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  mountain  was 
swallowed  up  into  the  earth  in  the  year  1778,  aAer 
a  short  but  violent  paroxysm.  The  account  which 
has  been  transmit!^  of  this  event  asserts,  that  near 
midnight,  between  the  Ilth  and  12th  of  August, 
there  was  observed  about  the  mountain  an  uncom- 
monly luminous  cloud, 'by  which  it  appeared  to  be 
completely  enveloped.  The  inhabiunts,  as  well 
about  the  foot  as  on  the  declivities  of  the  moontaio, 
alarmed  by  the  appearance,  betook  themselves  to 
flight ;  but  before  they  could  all  save  themselves, 
the  whole  mass  began  to  give  way,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  actually  fell  in  and  disappeared  in  the 
earth.  At  the  same  time  a  tremendous  noise  was 
heard,  resembling  the  discharge  of  the  heaviest  can- 
non. Immense  quantities  of  volcanic  substances, 
which  were  thrown  out  at  the  same  time,  and  spread 
in  every  direction,  propagated  the  efifects  of  the  ex- 
plosion through  the  space  of  many  miles. 

It  is  estimated  that  ah  extent  of  ground,  belonging 
to  the  mountain  itself  and  its  immediate  environs. 
fiAeen  miles  long  and  six  broad,  was  by  this  com- 
motion swallowed  up  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
Several  persons,  sent  to  examine  the  condition  of 
the  neighborhood,  made  report,  that  they  found  it 
impossible  to  approach  the  spot,  on  account  of  the 
heat  of  the  substances  which  encircled  it,  and  which 
were  piled  on  each  other  to  the  height  of  three  feet, 
although  this  was  on  the  24th  of  September,  and 
thus  full  six  weeks  after  the  catastrophe.  It  is  also 
mentioned  that  forty  villages,  partly  swallowed  up 
by  the  ground,  and  partly  covered  by  the  subetanoes 
thrown  out,  were  destroyed  on  this  occasion,  and 
that  2,957  of  the  inhabitants  perished.— Pp.  406, 
407. 

The  same  island  also  afifords  two  other  extraor- 
dinary efifects  of  volcanic  action.  One  is  the  vomit* 
ing  of  mud. 

About  the  centre  of  this  limestone  district  is  found 
an  extraordinary  volcanic  phenomenon.  On  ap- 
proaching the  spot  from  a  distance,  it  is  first  dis- 
covered by  a  large  volume  of  smoke  rising  and  dis- 
appearing at  intervals  of  a  few  seconds,  resembling 
the  vapors  arising  from  a  violent  surf,  whilst  a  doU 
noise  is  heard  like  that  of  distant  thunder.  Having 
advanced  so  near  that  the  vision  was  no  longer  im- 
peded by  the  smoke,  a  large  hemisphericiQ  mass 
was  observed,  consisting  of  black  earth  mixed  with 
water,  about  sixteen  feet  in  diameter,  rising  to  the 
height  of  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  a  perfectly  regular 
manner,  and,  as  it  were,  pushed  up  by  a  force  be- 
neath, which  suddenly  exploded  with  a  dull  noise, 
and  scattered  about  a  volume  of  black  mud  in  eveiy 
direction.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three,  or 
sometimes  four  or  five,  seconds,  tbo  hemispheriosi 
body  of  mud  or  earth  rose  and  exploded  again.-^ 
P.  409. 
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The  other  in  the  Valley  of  Death,  or  Poison 
Valley. 

Amongst  the  remarkable  phenomena  connected 
with  volcanic  agency  which  Java  affords,  is  that 
same  abundant  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  which 
has  been  already  described  as  occurring  in  the  Lago 
di  Aiisanto,  near  Naples.  A  similar  valley  in 
Java  has  been  called  the  Valley  of  Death,  or 
Poison  Valley,  (Gueoo  VpaSj)  and  by  combining 
the  accounts  given  of  it  with  those  respecting  the 
malignant  qualities  of  a  particular  vegetable  pro- 
duction of  the  island,  called  the  Upas  tree,  (Antiaris 
Toxicaria^  that  monstrous  fable  has  been  concocted, 
to  which  Darwin  has  given  currency  in  those  well- 
known  lines  of  his  **  Botanic  Garden,*'  beginning. 

Fierce  in  dread  silence  oo  the  blasted  heath 
Fell  Upas  sits,  the  hydra-tree  of  death. 

Every  living  thing  that  enters  this  fatal  valley  is 
arrested  there  by  instant  death,  and  as  the  same  fate 
awaits  any  one  that  may  go  to  the  rescue,  the  ground 
it  covered  with  the  bleached  bones  of  numerous  ani- 
mals, as  well  as  of  men,  who  have  from  time  to  time 
approached  the  precincts.  Here  the  bones  remain, 
whilst  the  soft  parts  have  wasted  away,  as  carbonic 
acid  exerts  little  action  upon  the  earthly  constituents ; 
but  in  anothef  locality,  at  Talaga-Bodas,  a  volcano 
mentioned  by  Boon  Mesch,  on  the  authority  of  Rein- 
wardt,  where  the  mephitic  vapors  are  apparently  ac- 
companied by  sulphuric  acid,  the  bony  matter  of  the 
animals  sufiboated  by  the  mephitic  exhalations  is 
eaten  away,  whilst  the  muscles,  nails,  hair,  and  skin, 
remain.  The  fact  at  least  is  vouched  for  by  the  Dutch 
naturalist ;  the  explanation  I  offer  as  my  own. — Pp. 
410,411. 

In  the  Pacific  Ocean  nature  may  appear  at  first 
tight  under  a  milder  sway,  and  may  seem  to  be 
teeure  from  the  effects  of  internal  fire.  Those  isl- 
ands scattered  over  its  waters,  which  rest  on  their 
foandation  of  coral,  are  often  the  roost  perfect  pic- 
tures of  safe  retirement  and  happy  repose  which 
the  world  can  afford.  The  Atolls,  or  lagoon  isl- 
ands, are  circles  of  land,  more  or  less  broken, 
enclosing  a  portion  of  the  sea,  kept  in  perpetual 
quiet  by  the  wall  around  it.  There  are  oflen 
islands  within  this  calm  retreat,  which,  consequent- 
ly, have  never  felt  the  roughness  of  the  waves, 
though  in  the  midst  of  the  greatest  ocean  of  the 
world.  When  this  last  is  the  case,  they  are  called 
barrier  reefs,  as  distinguished  from  lagoon  islands. 

Quiet,  however,  as  these  islands  may  appear, 
they  owe  their  very  existence  to  volcanic  forces. 
There  are  different  theories  of  accounting  for  the 
forms  in  which  the  coral  insects  have  built  these 
monuments  of  indefatigable  industry,  but  all  agree 
in  supposing  that  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
bottom  of  the  ocean  produced  by  volcanic  IcUon. 
Mr.  Darwin's  theory  of  sabeidence  is  considered 
the  roost  probable. 

He  supposes  that,  at  some  antecedent  period,  a 
large  tract  of  that  which  now  constitutes  a  part  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean  was  dry  land ;  but  that  it  has  for 
many  centuries  past  been  slowly  subsiding,  until  at 
length  the  upper  surface  of  the  rock  sunk  beneath 
the  level  of  the  waters. 

Whenever  this  event  oceoned,  the  coral  animals 
woM  oommeoce  their  labors,  and  would  go  on 
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building  up  to  the  point  at  which  they  were  no  longer 
covered  by  the  waves  and  spray. 

If,  therefore,  this  subsidence  be  supposed  to  have 
continued,  a  provision  would  exist  for  the  continua- 
tion also  of  this  building  process,  for  the  land  sink- 
ing still  further,  the  corals  might  go  on  adding  to 
the  bulk  of  the  reef,  without  ever  attaining  the  level 
of  the  water ;  and  in  this  manner,  during  a  vast 
succession  of  ages,  a  thickness  of  coralline  matter 
would  be  produced,  equivalent  to  the  amount  of  de- 
pression which  the  rock  upon  which  it  reposed  had 
in  the  mean  time  undergone. 

The  more  vigorous  growth  of  the  corals  on  the 
outer  margin,  from  having  space  to  expand,  and 
from  being  freely  exposed  to  the  open  sea,  will  ac- 
count for  the  annular  form  which  the  reef  usually 
assumes,  with  a  hollow  within  filled  with  sea- 
water  ;  and  this  not  only  where  there  is  a  central 
island,  as  in  the  case  of  a  barrier  reef,  but  also 
where  there  is  none,  as  in  that  of  the  Atoll  or  la-  j 
goon  island. 

The  absence  of  this  internal  hollow  between  the 
land  and  the  growing  mass  of  coral  serves  to  show, 
that  in  the  third  kind,  the  fringing  reef,  there  has 
been  no  subsidence ;  for,  had  there  ^n  any,  the  pro- 
gressive rise  of  the  coral  on  the  margin,  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  that  within,  would  have  by  de- 
grees produced  a  corresponding  hollow. — ^P.  419. 

More  direct  volcanic  action  is  not  wanting  in 
the  Pacific,  but  the  situation  of  it  would  rather  con- 
firm than  interfere  with  the  theory  of  subsidence. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  volcanic 
action  is  still  rife  in  various  parts  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  included  within  north  latitude  15°  and  30®, 
and  in  south  latitude  below  the  parallel  of  16®  ;  but 
that  there  is  an  intermediate  tract,  on  either  side  of 
the  equator,  over  which  a  number  of  low  coral 
islands  are  scattered,  entirely  exempt  from  all  indi- 
cations of  the  kind,  at  least  until  we  approach  the 
shores  of  the  American  continent,  where  the  Gal- 
apagos group  make  their  appearance.  These  lat- 
ter, however,  as  well  as  the  islands  of  Revillagige- 
do  and  Juan  Fernandez,  are  so  remote,  that  they 
will  be  considered  as  belonging  to  another  system, 
and  hence  we  can  more  easily  admit  the  view  for 
which  Mr.  Darwin  contends  that  the  tract  alluded 
to  is  the  seat  of  a  vast  subsidence,  the  rate  of 
which  may  be  supposed  to  keep  pace  in  the  main 
with  the  rate  of  growth  which  the  coraline  forma- 
tions are  experiencing. 

This  tract  is  in  general  avoided  by  navigators, 
fVom  the  dangers  arising  from  the  numerous  coral 
reefs  which  exist  under  water,  as  well  as  forming 
islands  above  it.  From  these  rocks  the  latitudes  te 
the  north  and  south  are  in  great  measure  exempt, 
showing  that  the  formation  of  coral  is  in  a  degree 
coincident  with  the  area  of  subsidence. — Pp.  427, 
428. 

The  lowest  point  ever  reached  by  man  in  the 
southern  hemisphere  presents  a  most  wonderful 
example  of  volcanic  fire.  Sir  James  Ross  in 
1841  discovered  a  vast  continent,  now  called  Vic- 
toria Land,  in  about  the  same  longitude  as  New 
Zealand,  and  77 j^®  south  latitude. 

Here  two  volcanoes  are  observed,  the  one  extinct, 
called  Mount  Terror,  the  other  in  a  state  of  great 
activity,  called  Mount  Erebus. 

The  latter  was  estimated  at  no  less  than  12,600 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  makes  part  of  a 
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Stupendous  chain  of  mountains,  belonging  to  a  new 
continent  of  vast  but  undefined  extent,  the  whole 
mass  of  which,  from  its  highest  point  to  the 
ocean's  edge,  is  covered  with  everlasting  snow  and 
ice. 

This  icy  barrier,  running  east  and  west  on  this 
parallel,  forbids  any  further  progress  towards  the 
pole,  or  any  nearer  examination  of  the  igneous 
phenomena  there  displayed. — Pp.  431,  432. 

A  beautiful  description  of  this  scene  is  given  by 
Dr.  John  Hooker,  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Journal  of  Botany,  and  which  forms  a  note  in  our 
present  work. 

The  water  and  the  sky  were  both  as  blue,  or 
rather  more  intensely  blue,  than  I  have  ever  seen 
them  in  the  tropics,  and  all  the  coast  was  one  mass 
of  dazzlingly  beautiful  peaks  of  snow,  which,  when 
the  sun  approached  the  horizon,  reflected  the  most 
brilliant  tints  of  golden  yellow  and  scarlet ;  and 
then  to  see  the  dark  cloud  of  smoke,  tinged  with 
flame,  rising  from  the  volcano  in  a  perfect  unbroken 
column,  one  side  jet  black,  the  other  giving  back 
the  colors  of  the  sun,  sometimes  turning  off  at  a 
right  anffle  by  some  current  of  wind,  and  stretching 
many  miles  to  leeward  !  This  was  a  sight  so  sur- 
passing everjTthing  that  can  be  imagined,  and  so 
heightened  by  the  consciousness  that  we  had  pen- 
etrated, under  the  guidance  of  our  commander,  into 
regions  far  beyond  what  was  ever  deemed  practica- 
ble, that  it  caused  a  feeling  of  awe  to  steal  over  us, 
at  the  consideration  of  our  own  comparative  insig- 
nificance and  helplessness,  and  at  the  same  time  an 
indescribable  feeling  of  the  greatness  of  the  Creator 
in  the  works  of  his  hand. — P.  432. 

We  have  no  space  for  the  description  of  many 
other  volcanic  districts  scattered  over  the  world. 
We,  therefore,  altogether  omit  the  islands  of  the 
Atlantic  and  the  continent  of  Africa,  which  con- 
tain some  few  examples,  without,  however,  any 
particular  interest.  America  has  a  great  line  of 
volcanoes,  more  or  less  developed,  in  the  vast 
chain  of  mountains  that,  under  different  names, 
runs  from  north  to  south  of  both  continents  ;  other- 
wise there  are  not  many  examples,  for  great  flat- 
ness is  the  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  rest  of 
America. 

Wo  cannot,  however,  omit  the  description  of 
Mount  JoruUo. 

The  volcano  of  Jorullo,  situated  between  Colima 
and  the  town  of  Mexico,  is  of  much  more  modern 
date  than  the  rest,  and  the  great  catastrophe  which 
attended  its  first  appearance  is,  perhaps,  (says 
Humboldt,)  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  physical 
revolutions  in  the  annals  of  the  history  of  our 
planet. 

In  the  month  of  June,  1759,  a  subterraneous  noise 
was  heard.  Hollow  sounds  of  the  most  alarming 
nature  were  heard,  accompanied  by  frequent  earth- 
quakes, which  succeeded  each  other  for  from  fifty 
to  sixty  days,  to  the  great  consternation  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  farm.  From  the  beginning  of  Sep- 
tember everything  seemed  to  announce  the  complete 
reestablishment  of  tranquillity,  when  in  the  night  of 
tlie  28th  ai>d  29th  the  horrible  subterraneous  noise 
recommenced.  The  affrighted  Indians  fled  to  the 
mountains  of  Aguasarco.  A  tract  of  ground  from 
three  to  fhur  square  miles  in  extent  rose  up  in  the 


sliajte  of  a  bladder.  The  bounds  of  this  cbnvalsion 
are  still  ilisiinguishable  from  the  fractured  strata. 

Those  who  witnessed  this  great  catastrophe  from 
the  top  of  A?uasarco  assert,  that  the  flames  were 
seen  to  issue  forth  for  an  extent  of  more  than  half 
a  square  league,  that  fragments  of  burning  rocks 
were  thrown  to  prodigious  heights,  and  that  through 
a  thick  cloud  of  ashes,  illumined  by  volcanic  Are, 
the  softened  surface  of  the  earth  was  seen  to  swell 
up  like  an  agitated  sea.  The  rivers  of  Cuitimba  and 
San  Pedro  precipitated  themselves  into  the  burning 
chasms.  The  decomposition  of  the  water  contributed 
to  invigorate  the  flames,  which  were  distinguisha- 
ble at  the  city  of  Pasctiaro,  though  situated  on  a 
very  extensive  table-land  4592  feet  above  the  plains 
of  Las  Playas  dc  Jorullo.  Eruptions  of  mud,  and 
especially  of  strata  of  clay,  enveloping  balls  of  de- 
composed basalt  in  concentrical  layers,  appear  to 
indicate  that  subterraneous  water  had  no  small  share 
in  producing  this  extraordinary  revolntion.  Thou- 
sands of  small  cones,  from  six  to  ten  feet  in  height, 
called  by  the  natives  ovens,  (Hornitos,)  issued  forth 
from  the  Malpays.  Although,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  the  Indians,  the  heat  of  these  volcanic 
ovens  has  suffered  a  great  diminution  during  the 
last  fifteen  years,  I  have  seen  the  thermometer  rise 
to  212°  on  being  plunged  into  fissures  which  ex- 
hale an  aqueous  vapor.  Each  small  cone  is  a 
fumarole,  from  which  a  thick  rapor  ascends  to  the 
height  of  from  twenty-two  to  thirty-two  feet.  In 
many  of  them  a  subterraneous  noise  is  heard,  which 
appears  to  announce  the  proximity  of  a  fluid  in 
ebullition. 

In  the  midst  of  the  ovens  six  large  masses,  ele- 
vated from  300  to  1600  feet  each  above  the  oM 
level  of  the  plains,  sprung  up  from  a  chasm,  of 
which  the  direction  is  from  NN.E.  to  SS.W.  This 
is  the  phenomenon  of  the  Monte  Nuovo  of  Naples, 
several  times  repeated  in  a  range  of  volcanic  hills. 
The  most  elevated  of  these  enormous  masses,  which 
remind  us  of  the  Puys  in  Auvergne,  is  the  great 
volcano  of  Jorullo.  It  is  continually  burning,  and 
has  thrown  up  from  its  north  side  an  immense 
quantity  of  scorified  and  basaltic  lavas,  containing 
fragments  of  primitive  rocks.  These  great  erup- 
tions of  the  central  volcano  continued  till  the  month 
of  February,  1760.  In  the  following  years  they  be- 
came gradually  less  frequent. 

The  Indians,  frightened  at  the  horrible  noises  of 
the  new  volcano,  abandoned  at  first  all  the  villages 
situated  within  seven  or  eight  leagues  distance  of 
the  Playas  de  Jorullo.  They  became  gradually, 
however,  accustomed  to  this  terrific  spectacle  ;  and 
having  returned  to  their  cottages,  they  advanced 
towards  the  mountains  of  Aguasarco  and  Santa 
Ines,  to  admire  the  streams  of  fire  discharged  from 
an  infinity  of  small  volcanic  apertures  of  various 
sizes.  The  roofs  of  the  houses  at  Queretaro,  at  a 
distance  of  more  than  forty-eight  leagues  in  a 
straight  line  from  the  scene  of  the  explosion,  were 
at  that  jime  covered  with  ashes. — Pp.  476 — 480. 

We  now  conclude  this  part  of  our  subject  with 
the  following  general  notice  of  the  volcanoes  of 
South  America : — 

The  volcanoes  we  are  now  about  to  consider  are 
distinguished  from  those  that  most  commonly  meet 
the  eye  in  Europe,  not  only  by  their  gigantic  pro- 
portions, but  also  by  their  general  conformation  and 
their  mineralogical  characters. 

We  have,  indeed,  described,  as  existing  in  Mex- 
ico and  Guatemala,  volcanoes  nearly  rivaUing  tbem 
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In  point  of  eleyation,  and  equally  disting^uished  by 
their  pyramidal  forms,  as  well  as  by  being  made  up 
of  one  uniform  description  of  rock,  and  not  of  alter- 
nating beds  of  lava  and  scoriae ;  but  these  characters 
are  to  be  met  with  occasionally  amongst  the  volca- 
noes of  the  old  world  also,  and  are  not  stated  to  be 
accompanied,  in  the  case  of  the  Mexican  volcanoes, 
with  any  peculiar  mineralogical  composition. 

In  the  Andes,  on  the  other  hand,  we  observe  a 
long  range  of  conical  mountains,  forming  some  of 
the  highest  eminences  on  the  face  of  the  globe, 
oflen  destitute  of  craters,  rarely  pouring  forth  any 
streams  of  lava,  but  emitting  from  their  summits 
only  steam  and  aeriform  fluids,  whilst  the  material 
of  which  they  are  composed  is  that  peculiar  descrip- 
tion of  felspathic  rock,  which  Henry  Rose  has  dis- 
tinguished, from  the  circumstance  of  its  occurring 
in  South  America,  by  the  name  ofandisite. 

No  wonder  that  Humboldt,  the  great  aiid  princi- 
pal explorer  of  these  extensive  regions,  should 
have  felt  himself  privileged  to  protest  against  theo- 
ries founded  only  upon  an  observation  of  the  puny 
Tolcanoes  of  Italy,  and  with  a  pardonable  feeling  of 
exultation  at  the  wider  field  of  induction  which  his 
own  superior  opportunities  of  foreign  travel  had  af- 
forded him,  should  have  compared  the  geologist 
who  imagined  all  the  eruptive  rocks  throughout  the 
fflobe  to  be  moulded  according  to  the  model  of  those 
fie  was  familiar  with  in  Europe,  to  the  shepherd  in 
Virgil,  who  supposed,  in  the  simplicity  of  his  heart, 
his  own  little  hamlet  to  contain  within  itself  the  im- 
age of  imperial  Rome. — Pp.  485,  486. 

We  leave  now  the  region  uf  phenomena  imme- 
diately arising  from  volcanoes,  and  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  others  supposed  to  be  connected 
with  them,  such  as  earthquakes  and  thermal 
springs. 

That  earthquakes  are  but  volcanoes  without  any 
Tent,  there  can  hardly  be  a  doubt.  In  dealing, 
therefore,  with  the  theory  of  volcanic  action,  we 
need  scarcely  make  any  distinction  between  these 
two  exhibitions  of  the  same  internal  force.  We 
must,  however,  lay  before  our  readers  .a  few  ex- 
tracts descriptive  of  the  efllects  of  these  fearful 
convulsions  of  nature.  As  the  accidental  bursting 
of  a  powder  magazine  is  more  dreadful  than  the 
firing  of  the  heaviest  artillery,  inasmuch  as  the 
one  spreads  all  round,  and  the  other  but  in  one 
direction,  so  have  earthquakes  ever  inspired  more 
terror,  and  been  more  destructive  of  human  life 
than  volcanoes.  The  nature  of  the  earthquake 
shock  is  that  of  waves  propagated  from  a  central 
cause.     These  are  of  different  kinds. 

In  Southern  Italy,  where  this^is  too  oflen  the 
case,  the  movements  of  the  earth  referred  to  earth- 
quakes, having  been  carefully  observed,  are  divided 
into  three  kinds. 

1st.  The  undulatory  motion,  which  takes  the 
place  horizontally  and  heaves  the  ground  success- 
ively upwards  and  downwards,  proceeding  onwards 
in  a  uniform  direction. 

2d.  The  successive  nuition,  in  which  the  ground 
is  heaved  up  in  a  direction  more  or  less  approaching 
to  the  perpendicular,  as  happens  in  the  explosion 
cf  a  mine. 

3d.  The  vorticose  motion,  which  seems  to  be  a 
combination  of  the  two  preceding  ones,  several  un- 
dulations taking  place  contemporaneously,  and  thus 
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interfering  one  with  the  other,  so  that  during  its 
continuauce  the  surface  of  the  land  is  tossed  about 
somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the  sea  is 
during  the  prevalence  of  a  storm,  when  a  number 
of  billows  travelling  in  different  directions  strike  one 
against  the  other,  and  thus  produce  every  possible 
complexity  of  movement. — Pp.  508,  509. 

Earthquakes  of  the  two  latter  kinds  are  the 
most  destructive. 

Now  this  second  kind  of  movement  has  been 
noticed  with  greater  or  less  distinctness  by  many  of 
those  who  have  observed  and  reported  to  us  the 
frightful  earthquakes  which,  on  the  1st  of  Novem- 
ber, 1755,  brought  about  the  destruction  of  Lisbon. 
Of  the  not  less  terrific,  though  less  widely  diffused 
earthquake,  which  in  February  and  March,  1783, 
laid  waste  Calabria  and  Messina,  we  have  also  ob- 
tained authentic  accounts.  Dolomieu,  who  made 
observations  on  it  at  the  very  time  and  place  where 
it  occurred,  states  distinctly,  that  the  movements 
of  the  principal  shock  on  the  5th  of  February 
were  always  of  a  wave-like  character,  and  could  be 
compared  to  nothing  better  than  to  the  effect  pro- 
duced, when  we  place  small  quantities  of  moist  and 
slightly  moistened  sand  near  each  other  on  a  plate 
which  we  toss  vertically  upwards,  moving  it  hori- 
zontally at  the  same  time  backwards  and  forwards. 

On  the  28th  of  March  of  that  year,  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  a  movement  of  succession  was  perceived ;  for, 
according  to  Hamilton's  account,  the  summits  of 
the  granitic  hills  in  Calabria  were  clearly  seen  to 
rise  and  fall  alternately,  and  individuals,  and  even 
houses  standing  by  themselves,  are  said  to  have 
been  suddenly  borne  aloft,  and  then,  without  any 
damage  being  done  to  them,  brought  back  to  a 
somewhat  higher  spot  than  before. — Pp.  509,  510. 

Again : — 

The  roost  frightful,  however,  of  these  catastro- 
phes was  the  earthquake  which,  in  June,  1693, 
ravaged  the  whole  of  Jamaica.  At  Port  Royal  the 
entire  surface  of  the  ground  seemed  at  the  time  like 
a  rolling,  swelling  sea ;  houses  were  shiAed  from 
their  places ;  men  who,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  phenomena,  had  escaped  into  the  streets  and 
open  spaces  of  the  town,  were  thrown  down,  tossed 
to  and  fro,  and  oflen  bruised  and  stunned  in  the 
most  frightful  manner;  others  again  thrown  alofl 
and  borne  to  a  great  distance  ;  so  that  some,  by  good 
fortune,  were  carried  out  into  the  harbor,  and,  fall- 
ing into  the  water,  escaped  with  their  lives. — P. 
511. 

The  following  notice  of  the  earthquake  of  Lis- 
bon seems  to  prove  that  its  cause  was  very  deep- 
seated. 

This  earthquake  affords  the  best  example  on 
record  of  the  extent  of  ground  over  which  some  of 
these  great  natural  convulsions  diffuse  themselves. 
It  has  been  computed,  that  the  above-named  shock 
pervaded  an  area  of  700,000  geographical  miles,  or 
the  twelflh  part  of  the  circumference  of  the  globe, 
comprising  all  the  Spanish  peninsula — being  felt  at 
Cadiz,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Madrid — and  extending 
to  the  Pyrenees  and  to  Provence.  Shocks  sufficient 
to  damage  houses  were  experienced  at  the  same 
lime  in  many  parts  of  the  Alps ;  slighter  ones  at 
Geneva  and  Neufchatel ;  but  at  Como,  Turin,  and 
Milan,  taking  place  with  considerable  force.  Ve- 
suvius, which  had  shown  signs  of  commotion  pie- 
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▼iously,  became  tranqoil  on  the  day  of  the  earth- 
quake. 

North  of  the  Alps  it  was  noticed  at  Augsburg ; 
the  hot  springs  of  Toplitz  were  disturbed  at  the 
same  time,  though  the  neighboring  ones  of  Carlsbad 
continued  unaffected  ;  nay,  even  in  Norway  and 
Sweden  the  lakes  were  observed  to  be  in  a  state  of 
commotion. 

At  Gluckstadt,  on  the  borders  of  the  Elbe,  the 
sea  rose  and  sunk  in  a  remarkable  manner;  in 
Cornwall  the  waters  rose  as  much  as  eight  or  ten 
feet,  and  swept  away  several  small  vessels ;  whilst 
on  many  parts  of  the  coast  the  same  phenomenon 
was  observed,  and  even  in  Scotland  the  waters  of 
Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Ness,  Loch  Katrine,  &c., 
rose  above  their  banks.  On  the  opposite  side,  many 
places  in  Morocco,  such  as  Tetuan,  Tangiers,  Fez, 
&c.,  were  overturned,  and  shocks  were  experienced 
in  the  Canary  Islands  and  the  Azores. 

But  what  was  more  remarkable,  the  West  Indian 
Islands  sympathized  in  the  movement,  and  the  sea 
surrounding  them  assumed  a  black  tint,  perhaps 
from  bitumen,  whilst  at  the  same  time  Boston,  New 
York,  and  Philadelphia  were  sensibly  affected. — 
Pp.  514,  515. 

Yet  this  earthquake  came  without  a  moment's 
notice,  lasted  but  five  minutes,  and  the  first  shock, 
which  was  the  worst,  but  five  or  six  seconds. 
Dreadful,  however,  was  the  damage  done  in  this 
short  time ;  30,000  were  killed  in  the  churches 
alone  ;  for  it  happened  ori  the  Feast  of  All-Saints, 
at  the  hour  of  service.  The  progress  of  an  earth- 
quake has  been  accurately  marked  out  by  Mr. 
Mallet. 

Without  following  Mr.  Mallet  in  his  detailed  ex- 
planation of  the  various  accidents  of  earthquakes, 
arising  from  interferences  in  several  waves,  ,and 
from  other  causes  of  the  same  kind,  I  will  just  re- 
capitulate the  order  of  the  successive  phenomena 
which  present  themselves,  according  to  this  writer, 
in  the  case  of  an  earthquake  affecting  a  maritime 
tract. 

First,  we  have  the  earth-sound  wave,  and  the 
great  earth-wave  or  shock ;  the  sound-wave  through 
the  air  ;  the  searwave  occurring  at  the  time,  which 
he  calls  the  foroed  sea-wave;  and  the  great  sea- 
M'ave ;  all  originating  at  the  same  moment,  and 
produced  by  one  impulse. 

The  sound-wave  through  the  earth,  and  the  great 
earth-wave  or  shock  arrive  first,  and  are  heard  and 
felt  on  land,  accompanied,  as  far  as  the  beach,  by 
the  small  sea-wave  called  the  forced  sea-wave; 
these  are  almost  instantly  succeeded  by  the  sound- 
wave through  the  sea ;  next  arrive  the  aerial  waves 
of  sound,  and  continue  to  be  heard  for  a  longer  or 
shorter  time,  and  finally  the  great  sea-wave  rolls  in 
upon  the  shore. 

Such  is  the  sequence  of  phenomena  when  the 
earthquake  takes  place  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean ; 
when  it  occurs  on  land,  the  great  sea- wave  is 
necessarily  wanting,  although  disturbances  may  oc- 
cur in  consequence  of  the  falling  of  masses  of  rock 
into  the  water,  which  may  be  mistaken  fur  it. — 
Pp.  524,  525. 

The  shock  of  an  earthquake  varies  according  to 
the  substance  through  which  it  is  transmitted. 
Some  strata  carry  it  much  further  than  others; 
and  hence  it  will  be  felt  along  a  particular  line  of 
country,  where  the  stratum  is  more  elastic,  when 


it  is  not  at  all  perceived  at  places  mach  nearer  its 
centre. 

Of  thermal  springs  we  can  only  remark,  that 
they  are  looked  upon  as  slight  symptoms  of  toI- 
canic  action,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  vapors  that 
accompany  them,  and  the  chemical  ingredients  of 
the  water  itself.  They  are,  moreover,  generally 
found  in  situations  favorable  to  this  idea,  where 
other  signs  of  volcanic  action,  either  extinct 
or  present,  are  also  to  be  found.  This  need  not 
cause  alarm  to  the  frequenters  of  watering-places 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  for  the  difference  be- 
tween a  bubbling  fountain  and  a  volcano  or  earth- 
quake is  about  as  great  as  between  a  fire  in  its 
proper  place  and  a  fire  enveloping  one^s  hoase  ia 
destruction.  The  difference  in  degree  is  as  im- 
portant in  many  things,  and  may  be  confided  in  as 
much,  as  the  difference  in  kind. 

The  extracts  we  have  chosen  have  not  been 
those  most  calculated  to  form  the  basis  of  an  elab- 
orate discussion  on  the  various  volcanic  theories 
which  are  before  the  world ;  nor  have  they  been 
ones  particularly  connected  with  Di^.  Danbeny's 
own  theory  on  the  subject.  The  simple  reatoa 
for  this  has  been,  that  we  have  felt  it  more  con- 
sistent with  our  present  purpose  to  avoid  as 
much  as  possible  the  details  of  chemical 
and  the  hard  phraseology  by  which  it  expn 
its  meaning,  and  in  which,  consequently,  the  work- 
ings of  the  chemical  theory  must  be  described. 
We  must  now,  however,  come  to  the  theorj, 
with  reference  to  which  the  book  is  written.  The 
general  statement  of  the  theories  by  means  of 
which  volcanic  operations  have  been  accounted  for 
is  thus  laid  down  : — 

The  theories  which  have  been  propounded  with 
the  view  of  accounting  for  the  existence  of  volcanie 
action  may  be  divided  into  two  classes ;  those  which 
assume  s^me  chemical  process,  of  which  the  heat 
is  merely  an  effect ;  and  those  which,  assuming  the 
existence  of  the  heat,  deduce  the  other  phenomena 
from  its  presence. 

In  the  former,  in  short,  which  I  shall  henceforth 
designate  as  the  chemical  class  of  theories,  the  heat 
is  one  of  the  consciences ;  whilst  in  the  second, 
which  may  be  called  the  mechanical,  it  is  assumed 
as  the  prime  mover  of  all  tho  phenomena  observed. 
—P.  594, 

Dr.  Danbeny's  chemical  theory,  we  believe,  he 
has  most  satisfactorily  proved  to  be  the  immediate 
cause  of  all  the  phenomena  before  us ;  but  we  must 
be  allowed  to  raiake  one  observation  on  the  division 
just  quoted.  It  may  be  an  intrusion  concerned 
with  the  language,  more  than  with  the  substantial 
idea  conveyed  in  it ;  as  Dr.  Daubeny  only  meana 
absolutely  to  exclude  fire  as  the  immediate  cause; 
but  we  had  rather  have  had  it  so  worded  as  to 
leave  it  open  even  among  holders  of  the  chemical 
theory,  to  consider  fire,  in  some  ultimate  way,  the 
great  mover  in  the  production  of  these  phenomena. 
The  division  just  quoted,  states  that  heat  is  the 
consequence  only  in  the  chemical  theory,  the  prim9 
mover  in  the  mechanical.  If  this  is  a  fair  way  of 
suting  the  different  theories,  those  who  believe  in 
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the  chemical  theory  are  excluded  from  the  idea  of 
original  heat  being  the  first  cause ;  and  those  who 
hold  the  mechanical  theory,  or,  as  it  is  defined, 
start  with  the  belief  that  heat  is  the  prime  movers 
are  likewise  excluded  from  looking  on  the  chemi- 
cal process  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the  phenom- 
ena we  see.  Dr.  Daubeny  himself  allows  that 
there  may  be  internal  heat  in  the  globe  ;  yet  he 
says,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  volcanic  action. 
Be  the  earth  hot  or  cold,  he  believes  his  theory  to 
maintain  the  same  position.  He  is  not  sure  but 
that  the  earth  has  been  from  creation  perfectly 
cold,  except  when  warmed  by  chemical  combina- 
tions. The  oblate  figure  of  the  globe,  which  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  arisen  from  the  cen- 
trifugal force  of  diurnal  motion  when  the  earth 
was  in  a  more  fluid  state,  he  explains  on  other 
grounds.  The  passage,  however,  which  meets 
this  difficulty  had  better  speak  for  itself. 

The  other  class  of  theories,  which  begins  by  as- 
suming the  high  temperature,  and  then  deduces 
from  it  the  other  phenomena,  seems  at  first  sight  to 
have  an  advantage  over  the  preceding  one,  ina»- 
much  as  the  existence  of  internal  heat  may  be 
thought  to  be  in  a  manner  ascertained,  whilst  that 
of  the  alkaline  or  earthly  metalloids,  uncombined 
with  oxygen,  is  at  most  only  probable ;  and  accord- 
ingly many  have  been  induced  to  prefer  this  mode 
of  accounting  for  the  phenomena,  as  less  hypothet- 
ical, and  requiring  fewer  postulates. 

They  forget,  however,  that  the  existence  of  an 
internal  heat  is  assumed  alike  on  either  supposition, 
and  that  the  true  point  of  dispute  is,  whether  it  can 
best  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  a  melted  or 
ignited  mass  in  the  interior  of  the  globe,  or  by  a 
process  of  oxygenation  going  on  amongst  its  con- 
stituents. 

It  is,  indeed,  a  common  fallacy  to  set  down  irUer- 
nal  and  central  heat  as  identical,  although  a  me- 
mentos consideration  will  convince  us  that  the  one 
is  a  matter  of  observation,  the  other  purely  of  in- 
ference, and  that  the  only  decisive  mode  of  estab- 
lishing the  latter  proposition  would  be  by  demon- 
strating that  the  nucleus  of  the  globe  either  is,  or 
at  least  once  was,  in  a  state  of  fluidity. 

Now  the  only  direct  argument  in  favor  of  the  in- 
ternal fluidity  of  the  glot^  is  deduced  from  its  fig- 
ure, which  has  been  proved  to  be  that  of  an  oblate 
spheroid  ;  a  form,  it  is  contended,  which  could  not 
have  been  imparted  to  it  unless  it  had  been  origi- 
nally liquid,  and  from  whence  the  advocates  of  tiie 
above  hypothesis  conceive  themselves  at  liberty  to 
infer  that  it  is  in  this  state  at  present. 

Neither  of  these  propositions,  however,  can  be 
regarded  as  demonstrated.  Sir  J.  F.  Hersohel  has 
shown,  in  his  ''  Treatise  on  Astronomy,"  that  the 
oblate  figure  of  the  globe  may  only  have  arisen 
from  its  long-continued  rotation,  this  being  the 
point  to  which,  under  this  condition,  it  must  tend, 
and  which  it  would  ultimately  attain,  even  as  its 
surface  is  at  present  constituted. 

Professor  Playfair,  in  his  **  Illustrations  of  the 
Huttonian  Theory,"  (p.  435,)  has  also  contended, 
that  if  the  surface  of  the  earth  has  been  repeatedly^ 
changed  from  sea  to  land,  the  figure  of  the  planet 
must  in  that  case  have  been  at  length  brought  to 
eoincide  with  its  actual  one. — Pp.  698,  599. 

The  mechanical  theory,  as  Dr.  Daubeny  under- 
it,  is  certainly  most  unsatisfactory.     It  is 


simply,  that  the  earth  was  originally  in  a  molten 
state  ;  that,  as  it  gradually  cooled,  the  surface  be- 
came hard,  and  a  crust  was  thus  formed  ;  that 
this  crust  contracted,  thereby  pressing  on  the  in- 
ternal fluid,  and  causing  it  to  ooze  out  at  what- 
ever vents  it  could  find,  or  could  make  for  itself. 
Every  volcano  would  thus  be  supposed  to  have 
uninterrupted  communication  with  the  molten  mast 
that  constituted  the  interior  of  the  globe.  The 
acknowledgment  that  earthquakes  and  thermal 
springe  have  any  connection  with  volcanoes,  is 
expressing  a  disbelief  in  the  mechanical  theory  a^ 
thus  stated  ;  for  no  one  can  suppose  that  every 
slight  tremor  of  the  earth,  or  every  warm  foun- 
tain, springs  direct  from  a  bottomless  mass  of 
burning  liquid. 

The  chemical  theory,  on  the  other  hand,  sop- 
poses  that  volcanic  action  is  the  result  of  a  process 
of  internal  oxidation,  which  goes  on  when  the  ox- 
ygen contained  in  air  or  water  finds  its  way  from 
the  surface  to  the  nnoxidized  material  of  the 
earth.  Without  entering  into  the  details  of  chem- 
istry, this  principle  is  obvious  enough  ;  and  we 
can  readily  attribute  all  volcanic  action  to  some 
kind  of  chemical  combustion,  as  its  immediate, 
cause. 

Such  being  the  outline  of  these  two  theories, 
the  products  of  volcanic  action,  we  think,  prove 
the  latter,  from  their  similarity  to  known  chemical 
results  ;  yet  we  difl!er  from  Dr.  Daubeny  in  this, 
that  whereas  he  makes  the  chemical  theory  inde- 
pendent of  original  heat,  we  see  no  reason  why 
original  heat  may  not  be  the  prime  mover  of  chem- 
ical action  itself;  such  action  being  only  toe  inter- 
mediate process  between  central  fire  and  volcanic 
action.  Dr.  Daubeny  only  concedes  that  the  chem- 
ical theory  is  consistent  with  the  belief  in  a  cen- 
tral fire — he  denies  that  it  is  dependent  on  it ; 
yet,  curious  enough,  he  has  no  full  explanation  of 
his  own  theory  contained  in  his  work,  but  one 
which  starts,  as  it  were  by  this  concession,  from 
a  point  in  the  history  of  the^  globe,  which  the 
holders  of  the  mechanical  theory  have  made  out 
for  him.  He  oflfers,  in  fact,  no  complete  theory 
from  the  first,  yet  builds  on  the  theory  of  others, 
and  then  denies  its  necessity.  We  will  quote, 
however,  what  may  be  termed  his  apology  for 
having  no  theory  : — 

I  place  but  little  confidence  in  those  systems  of 
cosmogony  which  profess  to  explain  the  various 
changes  which  our  planet  has  undergone,  from  the 
first  moment  at  which  its  materials  were  launched 
into  space,  down  to  the  present  advanced  stage  of 
m  existence. 

Such  pictures  of  nature  have  to  me  rather  the  as- 
-  pect  of  a  philosophical  romance,  than  of  a  series  of 
sober  deductions  from  ascertained  facts ;  and,  if  ad- 
vanced with  any  higher  pretensions  than  as  one  of 
many  possible  modes  in  which  certain  natural  fbrcee 
may  have  operated,  lay  the  theorist  open  to  the 
charge  of  presumption,  and  shake  the  confidence  of 
his  readers  in  his  authority  on  other  points — P.  646.- 

He  then  proceeds  to  sute  that  he  does  nol 
shrtTik  from  the  test  of  a  theory  ;  and  in  proof  of 
it  he  adapts  his  chemical  theory  to  the  early  part 
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ia  the  history  of  the  mechanical  one.  This  is 
most  ably  done,  and  we  think  fonns  one  consis- 
tent theory,  which  the  professor  impairs  by  the 
implication,  in  other  parts,  that  the  chemical  ac- 
tion described  has  no  necessary  connection  with 
the  idea  of  central  heat. 

This  adaptation  of  one  theory  to  another,  which 
strikes  us  as  being  the  best  explanation  of  the 
whole  subject,  as  long  as  we  really  look  on  it  as 
one  consecutive  idea,  is  contained  in  the  following 
extract ;  which,  as  being  the  end  and  object  of 
the  whole  work,  must  necessarily  be  rather  long  : 

Let  us,  then,  take  up  the  subject  at  the  pomt 
which  cosmogonists  of  the  opi>08ite  school  are 
agreed  in  picturing  to  us  as  the  primordial  condition 
of  our  planet — that  in  which  its  constituents,  from 
the  high  temperature  they  possessed,  were  in  a 
nebular  condition,  prevented  only  by  the  never-fail- 
ing force  of  gravity  from  being  dissipated  through 
space. 

Under  such  circumstances,  all  the  elements  of 
matter  would  remain  in  a  state  of  chemical  indiffer- 
ence, and  the  law  of  gaseous  diffusion  would  occa- 
sion their  intimate  intermixture  without  any  union 
resulting. 

Let  us  next  suppose  a  diminution  of  temperature 
in  the  course  of  ages  to  arise,  which  should  bring 
down  the  volatilizable  of  these  bodies  to  a  state  at 
least  of  liquidity  ;  and  there  may  then  be  conceived 
a  certain  segregation  of  the  elements,  such  as  should 
cause  the  heaviest  of  them  to  accumulate  in  a  great- 
er degree  in  proximity  to  the  centre  of  the  mass. 

Thus,  iron^  and  some  of  the  more  ponderous  metr 
als  might  constitute  the  larger  proportion  of  the  inter- 
nal parts  of  the  earth,  the  metals  of  lime  and  magne- 
sia might  occupy  a  somewhat  higher  zone,  whilst 
those  of  the  alkalies  arranged  themselves  above  ;  the 
whole,  of  course,  enveloped  in  an  atmosphere  consist- 
ing not  only  of  iis  present  constituents,  but  also  of  hy- 
drogen and  chlorine,  incapable  as  yet,  from  the  still 
exalted  temperature  belonging  to  them,  of  entering 
into  combination  with  the  bodies  for  which  they 
have  an  affinity. 

But  let  us  imagine  a  further  reduction  of  temper- 
ature sufficient  to  allow  these  elements  to  exert 
their  affinities,  and  it  is  evident  that  by  the  union 
of  hydrogen  both  with  oxygen  and  with  chlorine, 
a  sea  would  at  length  be  created,  strongly  impreg- 
nated with  muriatic  acid. 

Now  this  water  acting  upon  the  metallic  con- 
stituents of  the  superficial  coats  of  the  earth,  would 
generate  the  alkalies  and  earths,  as  well  as  give 
rise  to  combinations  between  the  same  bases  and 
the  chlorine  present  in  the  muriatic  acid  which  it 
held  in  solution. 

Hydrogen  would  of  course  be  disengaged  by 
both  these  processes,  but  no  ultimate  diminution  in 
the  amount  of  the  sea  need  result,  because  whatever 
hydrogen  was  at  first  liberated  would  speedily  recom- 
bine  with  oxygen.  Thus  we  should  have  a  zone  of 
salt  water  interposed  between  the  atmosphere  and  the 
solid  matter  of  the  globe,  whilst  the  latter  would  con 
sist  of  a  crust  of  alkaline  and  earthy  materials  envel- 
oping an  unoxided  nucleus.  If  we  suppose  this 
crust  to  contain  an  excess  of  silica  beyond  what 
could  combine  with  the  alumina  and  alkalies  pres- 
ent, a  material  like  granite  might  result  from  the 
intermixture  of  felspar  and  mica  with  quartz  or  un- 
conibihed  silica. 

I  have  now  brought  the  earth  down  to  that  con- 
dition in  which  cosmogonists  of  a  different  school 


suppose  it  to  have  subsisted,  when,  through  con- 
tractions in  its  cooling  crust,  inequalities  of  surface 
would  begin  to  take  place,  and  the  "  waters  be  di- 
vided from  the  waters,*^  by  the  formation  of  hollows 
or  depressions,  into  which  the  seas  might  subside. 
This  would  take  place  equally  accoHing  to  the 
view  I  have  formed  of  the  subject,  and  would  give 
rise  to  similar  consequences. 

Thus  the  contraction  would  tend  to  produce 
cracks,  through  which  the  sea-water  might  find  its 
way  down  to  the  internal  portions  of  the  elobe ; 
chemical  actions  would  thus  be  renewed,  and  fresh 
volumes  both  of  steam  and  of  hydrogen  disengaged. 
The  latter,  however,  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
find  a  ready  vent  upwards,  and  in  consequence 
would  rend  and  fracture  the  crust  in  various  direc- 
tions; or,  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  rocks  soft 
ened,  though  not  melted,  by  the  internal  heat, 
would  swell  them  out,  and  form  vast  hollows  or 
caverns  which  they  would  at  first  distend.  The 
pressure  outwards  would  prevent  any  more  water 
from  finding  its  way  into  the  interior,  and  Uius  for 
the  time  put  a  stop  to  the  action ;  but  no  sooner 
did  the  heat  diminish,  than  the  gases  contained  in 
the  caverns  must  contract  in  volume  and  become 
condensed,  thus  creating  a  partial  vacuum,  which 
would  be  supplied  by  water  when  the  communica- 
tion was  with  the  sea,-  and  by  atmospheric  air  when 
it  was  in  connection  with  the  land. 

No  supposition  would  seem  more  natural,  though 
some  have  made  it  a  ground  of  objection,  than  this 
occurrence  of  a  pressure  outwards  alternating  with 
one  in  the  contrary  direction,  according  as  gaseous 
matter  was  generated  by  the  volcanic  processes,  or 
condensed  by  the  cooling  of  the  cavities  that  con- 
tained it. 

I  may  fortify  these  conclusions  by  the  authority 
of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  who,  in  a  memoir  **  on 
the  Phenomena  of  Volcanoes,"  published  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1828,  remarks,  thai 
there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  in  Vesuvius  the 
existence  of  a  descending  current  of  air ;  that  the 
subterranean  thunder  heard  at  such  distances  un- 
derneath the  mountain  is  almost  a  demonstration 
of  the  existence  of  cavities  below,  filled  with  aeri- 
form matter ;  and  that  the  same  excavations,  which 
in  the  active  state  of  the  volcano  throw  out  durinff 
so  great  a  length  of  time  immense  volumes  of 
steam,  must,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  in  its 
quiet  state  become  filled  with  atmospheric  air. 

Hence  perhaps  we  may  explain  a  phenomenon 
that  has  been  noticed  during  the  continuance  of  an 
eruption,  namely,  that  of  the  air  being  heard  to 
rush  through  the  various  spiracles  of  the  mountain 
with  a  loud,  and,  as  it  is  represented,  an  almost 
musical  sound. 

In  this  manner,  then,  a  communication  would  be 
kept  up  between  the  interior  of  the  earth  and  the 
atmosphere,  and  both  air  and  water  would  gradu- 
ally find  their  way  to  greater  and  greater  depths, 
in  proportion  as  the  crust  continued  more  and  more 
to  contract. 

At  length  access  would  be  obtained  to  that  lower 
zone  in  which  the  heavier  elements,  such  as  calci- 
um, magnesium,  iron,  manganese,  remained  un- 
oxidized,  and  new  products  would  consequently  be 
formed,  which  becoming  melted  along  with  the  more 
supeificial  granite,  would  give  rise  to  combinations 
of  silex  with  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  other  oxides, 
and  in  consequence  to  the  substitution  of  labradorite 
for  orthoclase,  and  of  augite  for  quartz.  Hence  vol- 
canic products,  such  as  greenstones,  basalts,  or  trt- 
chytes,  would  take  the  place  of  those  granitic  ones,. 
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which  had  been  the  first  results  of  the  action  of 
oxygen  upon  the  solid  constituents  of  the  globe. — 
Pp.  647—649. 

Exercising  common  sense,  and  bringing  analogy 
to  bear,  may  not  an  ordinary  reader  be  allowed 
to  associate  these  two  theories  together,  so  that 
his.  faith  in  the  one  depends  on  his  faith  in 
the  other?  Every  discovery  in  science  seems  to 
point  to  a  time  when  this  earth  was  fluid  from  its 
excessive  beat ;  and  to  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusion involves  the  philosopher  in  unintelligible 
explanations.  Internal  heat,  therefore,  being  sup- 
posed, are  we  to  imagine  that  the  whole  surface 
of  the  earth  has  been  convulsed  by  heat,  that  ex- 
ternal heat  not  being  connected  with  the  internal  ? 
Is  this  the  philosophy  which  analogy  teaches  us 
— to  forget  the  fountain-head  of  power,  in  the 
more  immediate  presence  of  its  agent  t  We  may 
talk  of  chemical  combustions,  but  do  they  repre- 
sent final  causes  1  There  must  be  latei\t  dormant 
fire  within  the  material  of  the  globe,  in  order  to 
burst  out  on  accidental  contact ;  and  nothing  seems 
more  likely  to  have  left  this  dormant  property, 
which  we  call  chemical  action,  in  the  hidden  sub- 
stance of  the  earth's  crust,  than  the  retreating 
heat,  at  depths  inaccessible  to  the  process  of  cool- 
ing, with  which  we  are  chiefly  acquainted. 

Taking  central  heat  as  the  prime  mover,  it  is 
impossible  to  suppose,  as  we  have  already  said, 
that  it  is  the  immediate  agent  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world  ;  for  these  volcanic  phenomena  must 
surely  be  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  we  experi- 
ence. A  crack  in  the  surface  of  the  earth  might 
then  bury  whole  countries  in  the  molten  mass; 
indeed,  we  cannot  imagine  such  a  cause  producing 
0uch  comparatively  slight  results  as  we  see  at 
present.  But  the  strata  of  the  earth,  as  exposed 
by  geologists,  would  seem  to  imply  that  such  was 
at  one  time  exercised.  Here  there  is  an  addi- 
tional argument  for  the  crust  having  been  first 
but  very  thin,  and  having  from  the  process  of 
eooling  become  afterwards  much  thicker.  The 
lower  we  go  in  the  geological  strata,  and,  conse- 
quently, the  further  back  we  go  in  the  history  of 
the  earth,  the  more  violent  are  the  convulsions, 
and  the  more  frequent  are  the  ebullitions  of  inter- 
nal fluid  which  hardened  down  into  trap  rocks. 
May  we  not,  then,  imagine  a  time  when  the  purely 
mechanical  theory  was  in  action  ;  that  is,  when 
the  crust  of  the  earth  was  so  thin  that  it  did  give 
way  from  contraction  ?  and  may  we  not  trace  a 
gradual  change  from  this  time  to  the  more  indi- 
rect exercise  of  central  heat  in  the  dormant  fire  of 
chemical  action! 

Holding,  then,  the  chemical  theory,  we  yet 
eonsider  it  an  important  point  not  to  give  up  the 
eentrai  heat  of  the  earth  as  the  prime  mover. 
This  enlarges  the  whole  subject,  makes  it  more 
intelligible,  and  opens  out  to  us  the  consideration 
of  other  intermediate  agents,  which  may  have 
their  origin  in  fire,  and  may  also  be  connected 
with  chemical  action.  A  theory  of  volcanoes  is 
•urelv  imperfect  in  these  days,  without  leaving 
I  room  for  the  supposition  that  electricity  and 
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galvanism  are  agents  in  it.  If  we  know  a  mysteripus 
power  to  exist  in  the  many  different  shapes  which 
electricity  assumes — from  the  northern  lights,  the 
thunder  of  the  clouds,  to  the  never-ending  still 
small  voice  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  is  prob- 
ably in  some  way  connected  with  galvanic  infla- 
ence — is  it  not  natural  to  prefer  a  theory  of  vol- 
canic action  which  admits  of  this  being  considered  1 
Chemical  action  is  believed  by  many  to  be  con- 
nected with  galvanism ;  but,  however  this  may 
be,  is  it  not  probable  that  all  these  powers  have 
their  origin  in  fire  ?  The  only  notice  of  electricity 
taken  by  Dr.  Daubeny  is  the  following,  and  we 
cannot  think  he  gives  this  mighty  influence  its  doe 
position,  or  that  he  sufliciently  appreciates  the 
value  of  analogy  : — 

The  arguments  that  have  been  from  time  to  time 
adduced  in  favor  of  the  electrical  theory  are  vague 
and  inconclusive  ;  they  are  drawn  from  some  fanci- 
ful analogy  between  the  noise  and  shock  aocompsr 
nying  lightning,  and  those  which  are  experienced 
during  an  earthquake ;  from  the  extreme  rapidity 
with  which  that  motion  is  propagated ;  from  the 
electrical  state  of  the  air  both  before  and  afler  an 
earthquake ;  and  from  the  sulphureous  smell  some- 
times perceived,  which  is  thought  to  resemble  that 
produced  by  the  electrical  shock. 

Electrical  phenomena,  indeed,  are  common  dui^ 
iog  the  continuance  of  volcanic  eruptions,  produced 
in  all  probability  by  the  evolution/of  large  quanti- 
ties of  steam  and  other  elastic  fluids,  the  decompo- 
sition and  subsequent  regeneration  of  water,  and 
other  processes  that  accompany  these  grand  opera- 
tions of  nature.— Pp.  533,  534. 

May  not  fire,  then,  be  the  prime  mover  of  all 
these  forces?  And  chemical  action,  electricity, 
galvanism,  and  many  other  active  powers,  the  nu- 
merous offspring  of  their  common  parent,  fire, 
which  might  thus  be  looked  on  as  the  vital 
principle  of  matter — the  very  soul  of  this  earth  1 
**  As  for  the  earth,*'  Job  says,  **  out  of  it  cometh 
bread,  and  under  it  is  turned  up  as  it  were  fire.** 
There  is  a  vestige  of  a  true  idea  in  the  worship 
of  fire.  It  seems  to  have  been  our  origin,  for 
every  rock  of  the  earth  bears  its  stamp,  and  we 
are  told  it  will  be  the  end  of  time,  and  the  prep- 
aration for  eternity.  Everything  excellent  in  the 
spiritual  world,  every  high  gifl  of  intellectual  en- 
ergy, and  every  strong  power  of  the  natural 
world,  is  associated,  more  or  less  distinctly,  with 
the  idea  of  fire.  A  thousand  instances  will  at 
once  occur,  which  it  would  be  rash,  or  even  pre- 
sumptuous, to  write  down,  but  which  point  out, 
to  our  secret  conviction,  that  among  the  mighty 
instruments  of  Providence,  fire,  in  its  direct  or  in- 
direct signification,  occupies  no  small,  and  no  con- 
fined position.  Is  it  not  almost  a  forewarning, 
that  as  the  latter  days  would  seem  to  be  putting 
forward  some  of  their  appointed  signs,  the  study 
of  that  earth  in  which  we  live,  and  which  is  to 
be  passed  through  the  fire,  should  first  have  risen 
op  into  a  science  t  The  discoveries  of  geology, 
if  some  have  accused  them  of  want  of  consistency 
with  the  scriptural  account  of  the  beginning  of  the 
worid,  can  claim  a  most  solemn  uniformity  of  de- 
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tail  with  the  glimpees  which  are  given  qs  of  iu 
end.  We  find  traces  of  former  periods  that  are 
most  exact  types  of  what  we  beheve  will  be  here- 
after. Compare,  for  instance,  the  convolsions  of 
the  more  early  geological  periods  with  Isaiah  *s 
announcement  of  the  end  of  the  world.*  "  The 
foundations  of  the  earth  do  shake.  The  earth  is 
utterly  broken  down,  the  earth  is  clean  dissolved, 
the  earth  is  moved  exceedingly.  The  earth  shall 
reel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  shall  be  re- 
moved like  a  cottage." 

We  will  not,  however,  dwell  longer  on  what 
are  but  suggestive  ideas,  but  now  conclude  with 
expressing  a  hope  that  the  study  of  science  will 
be  more  generally  seen  to  bear  on  the  development 
of  sacred  truth,  than  has  hitherto  been  the  ease. 
The  church  has  lost  much  influence  in  its  day, 
by  too  obstinate  a  refusal  to  admit  the  conclusions 
of  scientific  pursuits.  Everything  which  springs 
as  fruit  from  the  working  of  the  human  mind  mer- 
its an  examination,  which  should  purge  it  of  its 
corruptions,  and  should  add  its  truth  to  the  many 
human  instruments  of  good  which  can  be  made 
serviceable  for  the  cause  of  heaven.  English 
philosophers  have  set  the  example  of  a  better 
spirit  than  those  of  other  nations ;  for  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  scientific  speculations  have  often  led 
to  almost  unmixed  evil.  Let  our  church,  then, 
exhibit  a  willingness  to  accept  truth,  however 
brought  before  it,  and  to  make  those  discoveries, 
which  are  of  so  much  service  to  the  worldly  con- 
dition of  man,  give  back  their  share  as  ofierings, 
of  the  best  gifts  which  we  possess,  on  the  altar  of 
man*s  eternal  interest. 
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The  '*  body'*  of  a  hat  (beaver)  is  generally  made 
of  one  part  of  **  red"  wool,  three  parts  Saxony,  and 
eight  parts  rabbit's  fur.  The  mixing  or  working 
up  of  these  materials  is  an  operation  which  depends 
very  much  upon  the  dexterity  of  the  workman,  and 
yeara  of  long  practice  are  required  to  render  a  man 
proficient.  The  wool  and  fur  are  laid  on  a  bench, 
firat  separately,  and  then  together.  The  workman 
takes  a  machine  somewhat  like  a  small  violin  bow ; 
this  is  suspended  from  the  ceiling  by  the  middle, 
a  few  inches  above  the  bench.  The  workman,  by 
means  of  small  pieces  of  wood,  causes  the  end  of 
his  **  bow"  to  vibrate  quickly  against  the  particles 
of  wool  and  fur.  This  operation,  continued  for 
some  time,  effectually  opens  the  dotted  masses  and 
lays  open  the  fibres — these  flying  upwards,  by  the 
action  of  the  string,  are  by  the  manual  and  won- 
derful dexterity  of  the  workman  caught  in  their 
descent,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  laid  in  a  toii 
layer  of  equable  thickness.  This  operation,  ap- 
parently so  simple  and  easily  efi!eoted,  is  in  reality 
very  difficult,  and  only  to  be  learned  by  constant 
practice. 

In  typ#-founding,  when  the  melted  metal  has 
*  Isaiah  xziv.  19,20. 


been  poured  into  the  mould,  the  workman,  by  a 
peculiar  turn  of  his  hand,  or  rather  jerk,  causes 
the  metal  to  be  shaken  into  all  the  minute  inter- 
stices of  the  mould. 

In  manufacturing  imitative  pearis,  the  glass  bead 
forming  the  pearl  has  two  holes  in  its  exterior ;  thft 
liquid  made  from  a  pearl-like  powder  is  inierted 
into  the  hollow  of  the  bead,  by  a  tube,  and  by  a 
peculiar  twist  of  the  hand  the  single  drop  intro- 
duced is  caused  to  spread  itself  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  interior,  without  superfluity  or  de- 
ficiency being  occasioned. 

In  waxing  the  corks  of  blacking  bottles  much 
cleverness  is  displayed.  The  wax  is  melted  in  an 
open  dish,  and  without  brush,  ladle,  or  any  other 
appliance,  the  workman  waxes  each  owk  neatly 
and  expeditiously,  simply  by  turning  the  bottle 
upside  down  and  dipping  the  cork  in  the  melted 
wax.  Practice  has  enabled  the  men  to  do  this  so 
neatly  that  scarcely  any  wax  is  allowed  to  touch 
the  bottle.  Again,  to  torn  the  bottle  to  its  proper 
position,  without  spilling  any  of  the  wax,  is  ap- 
parently an  exceedingly  simple  matter ;  but  it  is 
only  by  a  peculiar  movement  of  the  wrist  and  hand, 
impossible  to  describe  and  difficult  to  imitate,  that 
it  is  properly  effected.  One  man  can  seal  one 
hundred  in  an  hour. 

In  pasting  and  affixing  the  labels  on  the  black- 
ing bottles  much  dexterity  is  also  displayed.  At 
one  man  can  paste  as  many  labels  as  two  men  can 
affix,  groups  of  three  are  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment. In  pasting,  the  dexterity  is  shown  by  the 
final  touch  of  the  brush,  which  jerks  the  label  oflT 
the  heap,  and  which  is  caught  in  the  lefl  hand  of 
the  workman  and  thrown  aside.  This  is  done  so 
rapidly  that  the  three-fold  operation  of  pasting, 
jerking,  and  laying  aside  is  repeated  no  less  than 
two  thousand  times  an  hour.  The  affixing  of  the 
label  is  a  very  neat  and  dexterous  operation.  To 
the  watchful  spectator  the  bottle  is  scarcely  taken 
up  in  his  hand  ere  it  is  set  down  labelled.  In 
packing  the -bottles  into  casks  much  neatness  k 
displayed. 

The  heads  of  certain  kinds  of  pins  are  formed 
by  a  coil  or  two  of  fine  wire  placed  at  one  end. 
This  is  cut  off  from  a  long  coil  fixed  in  a  lathe. 
The  workman  cuts  off  one  or  two  turns  of  the  coil, 
guided  entirely  by  his  eye ;  and  such  is  the  man- 
ual dexterity  displayed  in  the  operation, ^hat  a 
workman  will  cut  off  20,000  to  30,000  heads  with- 
out making  a  mistake  as  to  the  number  of  turns  in 
each.  An  expert  workman  can  fasten  on  from 
10,000  to  15,000  of  these  heads  in  a  day. 

The  pointing  of  pins  and  needles  is  done  solely 
by  the  hand.  The  workman  holds  thirty  or  forty 
pin  lengths  in  his  hand,  spread  open  like  a  fan ; 
and  wonderful  dexterity  is  shown  in  bringing  each 
part  to  the  stone,  and  presenting  every  point  of  its 
circumference  to  its  grinding  action.  In  finally 
papering  needles  for  sale,  the  females  can  coont 
and  paper  3,000  in  an  hour. 
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From  Chambers'  Joanud. 
THE   WAXEN   HEAD. 

Onk  eTening,  as  I  entered  the  little  salon,  I 
CoHDd  M.  Dubarle  engaged  in  carefully  dusting  a 
glaas-case,  which  covered  a  curious-looking  com- 
position head.  There  was  t  mystery  connected 
with  this  work  of  art,  which  he  had  appointed  this 
particular  evening  to  elucidate.  Seating  himself 
ID  his  gossip-chair,  he  forthwith  plunged,  nothing 
loth,  into  his — in  this,  as  in  most  other  instances 
— somewhat  episodical  story.  We  English,  let 
me  premise,  who  used  to  boast — at  least  some  of 
OS  did,  till  we  got  ashamed  of  it — that  one  English- 
man was  a  match  for  three  of  any  other  nation, 
ought  to  regard  with  much  indulgence  the  egotis* 
tical  absurdities  of  the  vieUle  moustache.  The 
French  are  not  the  only  nation  whose  self^steem 
has  been  at  times  stimulated  into  peacock  extrava- 
gance, for  certain  ends  well  understood  by  war 
governments  of  ail  countries.  But  I  am  detaining 
the  lieutenant  from  his  story. 

*'  That  head,  my  young  friend,"  he  began, 
"  was  an  improvisation  of  genius,  which  France, 
a  country  where,  as  all  the  world  knows,  coups 
ffickur — lightning  strokes — flash  across  the  brains 
of  thousands  every  day  in  the  week,  could  rarely 
sorpass.  The  spectacles — you  observe  the  green 
tpectacles — were  an   absolute  inspiration,  similar 

to  that  of  the  emperor  at  Ratisbon,  when" 

•  #  •  •  • 

**  Before  all  those  glorious  events  occurred,  I 
was  married  to  Madamoiselle  Coralie  Dupont,  an 
artist  in  wax,  settled  in  the  Rue  des  Capiennes^ 
Paris.  The  mode  of  our  introduction  to  each 
oUier  was  so  unpleasantly  singular,  so  strangely 
bizarre^  that  I  may  as  well  relate  it  to  you. 

**  There  was  a  grand  wedding  at  the  church  of 
St.  Rocq — about  the  last  grande  noce  celebrated 
there  till  the  brilliant  days  of  the  empire  shune  upon 
France — and  I  was  among  the  crowd  pressing 
forward  to  obtain  a  peep  at  the  great  people 
Little  Jules,  my  nephew,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the 
9th  dragons — you  saw  him  here  the  other  day — 
hot  then  a  mischievous  little  gamin  of  four  or  five 
years  of  age,  sidled  up,  and  begged  piteously  that 
I  would  carry  him  into  the  church  when  the  doors 
opened.  I  was  ass  enough  to  comply,  and  hoisted 
the  young  coquin  astride  my  shoulders.  The 
doors  were  an  instant  aAerwards  thrown  back,  and 
in  we  all  pressed  pele-mele.  The  crowd  was  the 
densest  I  ever  beheld.  We  were  packed,  wedged 
together,  without  the  possibility  of  turning  or 
moving.  My  arms  were  pinioned  to  my  side, 
which  being  perceived  by  amiable  Master  Jules, 
he  forthwith  began  to  use  my  shoulders  as  a  new 
apd  delightful  sort  of  rocking-horse,  bumping  up 
aad  down  with  a  short,  quick  motion,  and  freely 
vaing  my  hair  as  a  bridle.  I  strove  to  liberate  one 
of  ny  arms  to  reach  the  young  villain,  but  it  was 
impossible.  He  spurred  away  too  charmingly, 
BOW  with  his  heels  io  my  ribs,  and  now  with  his 
Um»  in  the  back  of  the  neck  of  a  lady  immediately 
before  us.     This  brought  on  a  new  infliction ;  the 


lady,  justly  indignant  that  such  libertieiB  should  be 
taken  with  her,  and  unable  to  turn  round  to  ascer- 
tain the  cause,  retorted  in  the  only  way  she  could, 
by  kicking  out  viciously  behind ;  and  if  ever  a 
pair  of  vigorous  heels  played  a  devirs  tattoo  upon 
a  poor  fellow^s  shins,  hers  did  on  mine.  Tonnerre  ! 
but  it  was  dreadful!  Vainly  did  I  in  frantic 
whispers  adjure  her,  by  all  the  saints  in  heaven, 
to  &rbear.  It  was  useless.  Human  nature  could 
not  have  borne  it  much  longer,  when  fortunately 
the  priests  entered,  and  the  ceremony  began. 
Jules  had  some  religion,  if  he  had  no  mercy,  and 
forbore  his  exercise.  The  lady,  finding  the  assault 
had  ceased,  also  graciously,  after  one  vigoroua 
parting  salute,  suspended  hostilities.  At  length 
all  was  over,  snd  out  we  struggled.  The  lady. 
Mademoiselle  Coralio  Dupont,  on  being  apprized 
of  the  cause  of  the  assault  upon  her,  and  perceiv- 
ing the  eflect  of  her  cruel  retaliation,  melted  with 
compassion,  and  insisted  upon  my  accompanying 
her  to  her  itablissement,  where  she  dressed  my 
wounds  with  her  own  fair  bands.  Our  friendship, 
commenced  in  this  odd  manner,  thrived  so  rapidly, 
that  a  month  afterwards  I  was  her  adored,  ador- 
ing husband,  and  the  master  of  a  comfortable 
minage,  about  a  hundred  wax  fig  urea,  the  best 
exhibited  then  in  Paris,  a  good  sum  of  money  in 
hand,  and  as  pretty  an  equipment  of  argenlerie  aa 
any  bourgeois  could  desire.  Parbleu  !  it  was  a 
happy  life  I  led  then  ;  but  my  paradise  was  at  last 
invaded  by  one  cf  the  foulest  serpents  that  evef 
crawled  the  earth. 

**  One  of  the  rooms — au  troisikme — of  the  house 
in  which  we  lived  was  occupied  by  a  sinister-look- 
ing scoundrel,  a  sort  of  clerk,  who' had  managed 
in  those  topsy-turvy  days  to  wriggle  himself  into 
an  influential  ofllice — and  a  lucrative  one  of  course, 
connected  with  the  revolutionary  tribunal.  I  had 
long  felt,  for  various  reasons,  a  dread  of  this 
Monsieur  Tricard.  Coralie  had  also  her  appre- 
hensions, and  frequently  cast  about  in  her  power- 
ful mind  for  the  means  of  defeating  him,  should 
things  conne  to  the  worst.  To  the  worst  the^ 
soon  did  come  with  a  vengeance.  My  wife  and  I 
were  sitting  together  after  dinner  sipping  a  glass 
or  two  of  muscadin^  and  chuckling  over  the  rumors, 
then  rapidly  acquiring  strength,  of  the  approaching 
downfall  of  Robespierre,  Couthon,  and  the  other 
scSiiratSj  when  in  stalked  an  ofllcer  with  an  order 
for  my  immediate  arrest.  I  resigned  myself,  after 
the  first  shock,  to  what  was  inevitable,  and  was 
leaving  the  apartment,  when  Coralie,  matchless, 
divine  Coralie  !  who  was  weeping  as  if  her  tender 
heart  would  burst,  cried  out,  *  Your  spectacles,  cher 
Auguste ;  do  not  go  out  into  the  cold  air  without 
your  spectacles,  you  that  have  such  weak  eyes.^ 
What  could  she  mean  t  I  had  never  worn  speo> 
tacles  in  my  life!  I,  however,  fortunately  held 
my  tongue,  while  Coralie  placed  them,  and  tied 
them  behind.  The  ofllcer  laughed  hoarsely,  and 
brutally  remarking  that  I  should  not  soflfer  mucb 
firoro  weak  eyes  by  that  time  on  the  morrow,  bade 
me  follow  without  delay.  1  did  so.  We  entered 
a  fiacre,  aod  speedily  arrived  before  the  infemat 
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tribunal.  In  about  half  an  hour  my  turn  came. 
The  trial  was  by  no  means  tedious.  I  was  told 
that.  I  was  accused  by  Citoyen  Tricard  of  incivisme 
— a  charge  which  ranged  from  a  plot  to  upset  the 
republic,  to  the  crime  of  doubting  if  Maximilian 
Robespierre  was  as  lovely  in  person  as  he  was 
gentle  and  mild  in  disposition.  I  had,  it  seems, 
or  at  least  Monsieur  Tricard  said  so,  which  was  all 
the  same,  spoken  disparagingly  of  Messieurs  the 
executioners  en  chef  of  France  ;  and  was  accord- 
ingly condemned  to  be  decapitated  on  the  following 
day.  My  goods  and  chattels  were  at  the  same 
time  declared  forfeit  to  the  republic  ;  the  republic 
in  my  case  meaning  an  amiable  lodger  au  trot- 
sihme.  I  was  dragged  off  to  La  Force,  crammed 
into  a  miserable  cell,  and  there  left  to  the  undis- 
turbed contemplation  of  my  present  situation  and 
future  prospects. 

*'  Two  hours  had  lingered  wearily  away,  when 
the  bolts  of  the  dungeon  were  suddenly  drawn,  and 
in  stepped,  like  an  angel  of  hope  visiting  the  regions 
of  despair,  my  charming  Coralie. 

'*A  rapid  explanation  ensued.  M.  Tricard  had 
already  taken  possession ;  but  dreading,  as  my 
guardian  angel  soon  perceived,  that  his  master^s 
reign  was  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  he  was  anx- 
ious to  obtain  a  better  title  to  my  effects  than  a 
mandate  of  Robespierre^s  creatures,  and  he  there- 
fore proposed  to  marry  Coralie.  Yes,  the  gredin 
actually  offered  marriage  to  my  wife ;  and  she,  the 
siren,  affecting  dread  of  falling  into  poverty,  con- 
sented, after  a  sufficient  hesitation,  to  espouse  him 
on  the  following  morning,  immediately  after  my 
head  had  fallen  !  She  was  now  visiting  me  for 
the  purpose  of  coaxing  me  to  tell  her  where  I  had 
hidden  certain  rouleaux  of  gold  which  M.  Tricard 
happened  to  know  we  were  possessed  of  a  few 
days  previously.  Coralie  added  that  her  future 
husband  had  fortunately  obtained  a  peremptory  or- 
der for  my  execution  at  dawn  of  day  ! 

'*  I  comprehended  all  this  very  well  afterwards ; 
but  as  Coralie  ran  it  over,  weeping,  smiling,  laugh- 
ing, all  in  a  breath,  I  became  every  instant  more 
and  more  confounded. 

*'  *Ah  |v,*  I  said  at  last ;  '  all  this  seems  to 
amuse  you  very  much  ;  but,  parbieu  !  I  cannot  at 
all  see  the  jest  of  it!  The  rouleaux  you  put 
away  yourself ;  and  as  for  the  fortunate  circum- 
stance of  being  first  served  to-morrow  morn- 
ing'  

'*  *  Do  you  see  this  headV  interrupted  Coralie, 
showing  me  the  identical  one  now  standing  on 
that  table.     She  had  brought  it  in  a  basket. 

"  I  started  with  amazement.  It  was  my  own 
head  !  The  long  black  hair,  the  prominent  nose, 
were  life  itself;  the  eyes  were  effectually  concealed 
by  a  pair  of  green  spectacles ! 

"  *  This  is  the  head,  cher  Auguste,'  continued 
Coralie,  '  which  shall  fall  on  the  scaffold  at  to- 
morrow's dawn.  But  come,  quick,  swallow  some 
of  this  brandy,  and  then  to  business.* 

**  To  work  she  went,  and  in,  an  incredibly  short 
space  of  time  she  had  built  my  shoulders  up  even 
with  the  top  of  my  head.     A  sort  of  surcoat  was 


then  drawn  over,  and  a  slit  made  opposite  my 
mouth  to  breathe  through ;  the  head  was  then 
fastened  on  the  summit ;  and  my  cloak,  a  very 
long  one,  was  securely  clasped  round  the  neck. 

"'There,'  said  Coralie,  exultingly,  'but  for 
your  height,  I  should  be  myself  deceived.  We 
will  remedy  that  also.  Now,  lie  down  on  your 
straw ;  then  draw  your  legs  up  as  much  aa  yoa 
can.  Now  mind  when  you  are  wanted  in  the 
morning  you  will  be  incapable  of  standing  or 
rising.  They  will  carry  you  out ;  and  yoa  roost 
lie  down  in  the  cart,  and  suffer  yourself  to  be 
carried  quietly  up  the  steps  of  the  scaffold,  keep- 
ing yourself  as  much  in  a  heap  as  possible.  Tri- 
card will  be  there  to  make  sure,  and  so  shall  I. 
Thanks  to  the  rouleaux,  one  of  the  jailers  is  al- 
ready our  friend.  I  know  where  the  executioner 
who  officiates  to-morrow  morning  is  to  be  found, 
and  depend  upon  it  that  gold,  and  his  knowledge 
that  the  days,  or  rather  hours  of  the  '  terreur^  are 
numbered,  will  induce  him  to  aid  the  deception ; 
and  very  fortunately,  as  I  said,  there  will  be, 
thanks  to  my  futures  impatience,  very  little  light. 
And  now,  dear  Auguste,  au  rerotr,  for  I  ha?e 
much  yet  to  do.* 

"  She  was  gone,  leaving  me  gratified  certaudly, 
but  by  no  means  comfortable — not  in  the  least, 
either  in  mind  or  body.  I  was  sewed  up  in  a 
sack,  as  it  were,  and,  spite  of  the  cold,  my  head 
and  face  were  speedily  in  a  profuse  perspiration. 
Then  there  were  so  many  chances !  The  exe- 
cutioner might  refuse  to  cheat  his  beloved  goDlo- 
tine,  or  he  might  take  the  bribe,  and  still  chop  off 
the  real  head  over  the  bargain  !  Or  the  sham 
one — I  could  feel  it  shake  and  sway  too  and  Dro, 
except  when  I  steadied  it  with  my  hand — might 
slip  away  before  its  time !  My  friend,  that  wai 
the  dismallest  night  I  ever  passed.  To  crown  all, 
I  could  not,  try  as  I  might,  use  my  snuff-box ;  add ' 
the  dreadful  sensation  I  endured  all  night  in  con- 
sequence, none  but  an  inveterate  snuff-taker,  aa  I 
was,  and  am,  can  imagine  or  dream !  Tonnerre! 
but  I  was  several  times  tempted  to  tear  myself 
out  of  my  enclosure,  and  have  a  pinch  on  two  at 
all  risks  and  hazards ! 

'*  Everything  happened  in  the  morning  aa  Co- 
ralie had  foretold.  I  was  dragged  out,  and  I  could 
understand,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  gentle- 
man who  officiated  about  my  head  and  shoulders 
handled  me,  that  he  at  least  remained  faithful  to 
his  hire.  The  cart  rumbled  on,  and  soon  arrived 
at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold.  The  comparative  si- 
lence of  the  place  satisfied  me  there  were  but  few 
persons  present.  This  was  fortunate.  Presently 
footsteps  approached,  and  I  discerned  the  voice  of 
Coralie  coaxing  Tricard  to  withdraw  from  contem- 
plating his  supposed  victim.  An  instant  aAer- 
wards,  a  fellow,  evidently  not  in  the  secret,  drew  ' 
me  out  by  the  legs,  and  threw  me  over  his  ahoel- 
der,  with  a  jerk  so  violent,  that  if  I  had  not  for- 
tunately made  a  successful  grasp  at  the  nose  at 
the  very  moment,  it  would  have  sent  the  head  ' 
spinning  again.  Up  he  ran  with  me,  and  depoeil- ; 
ed  me  with  another  fonctlonary.     I  heard  tfat  * 
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acisson  clipping  away  ray  false  locks,  and  then  I 
fainted.  When  restored  to  consciousness,  I  found 
myself  in  a  small  strange  apartnient,  liberated  from 
the  surcoat,  with  Coralie  chafing  my  temples,  I 
heard  that,  thanks  to  the  obscurity  of  the  morning, 
and  the  address  of  the  executioner,  everything 
passed  off  remarkably  well ;  and  M.  Tricard  was 
at  that  moment  impatiently  awaiting  his  bride. 
Before  next  day  closed,  Robespierre  and  his  asso- 
ciates had  perished  ;  some  by  their  own  hands,  and 
some  by  the  doom  they  had  so  oflen  awarded  to 
others.  Tricard  shared  the  fate  of  the  master- 
butchers. 

**  Coralie  and  I  lived  happily  togetherfor  many 
months  afterwards;  but  at  last  the  conscription 
found  me,  and  I  followed  the  consul-emperor  in 
the  brilliant  career  which,' but  for  English  gold, 
and  a  few  French  traitors,  would  have  completed 
the  subjugation  of  Europe,  to  the  eternal  glory 
of  France." 

Such  was  the  story  of  Lieutenant  Auguste 
Dubarle ;  but,  to  speak  frankly,  had  it  not  been 
for  the  evidend  of  the  waxen  head  and  its  green 
spectacles  before  my  eyes,  I  could  hardly  have 
believed  it. 


From  Chambers'  Journal. 
SCHOOLBOY   DAYS. 

Tnc  time  of  childhood,  the  earliest  time  one 
remembers  being  anything  or  doing  anything  at 
an,  is  one  everybody  likes  to  th-ink  of  and  speak 
about ;  and  I  cannot  help  believing  that  the  poor- 
est people  in  the  streets  can  go  back  to  something 
like  fairy  days,  when  everything  looked  as  if  it 
was  bathed  in  a  great  flood  of  light,  when  an  hour 
was  the  same  as  a  day,  and  a  day  like  an  hour. 
God  pity  those,  indeed,  that  never  had  an  infancy, 
and  cannot  recollect  when  they  were  happy ! 
But  after  all,  for  regular  thorough-going,  careless 
joy,  for  a  whole  host  of  things  that  you  can  gossip 
about,  and  adventures  that  come  back  on  you 
like  stories,  for  my  own  part  I  know  nothing  like 
the  days  when  we  were  at  school.  The  school 
and  the  lessons  we  used  to  curse  in  our  hearts  for 
a  useless  bore  unaccountably  inflicted  on  us  by  our 
fathers — blessings  be  on  them,  from  the  little  bo3r8' 
form  and  the  assistant's  desk  to  the  master's — 
from  the  primer  to  **  Mair's  Introduction'*  and  old 
Virgil — it  was  they  that  made  us  happy  !  And  I 
donH  care  if  I  run  over  a  few  sketches  of  what 
befell  in  my  own  experience  and  that  of  my  com- 
panions of  yore  ;  if  it  was  only  to  remind  others 
of  it,  or  to  make  those  whose  memory  is  less 
pleasant  partake  frankly  of  mine. 

So  well  I  remember  the  day  when  our  father, 
who  had  previously  taught  us  himself,  took  us 
with  him  to  be  introduced  to  the  school  four  miles 
ofT!  We  had  both  green  bags  on  our  backs,  pro- 
▼Med  by  him  with  books,  and  by  our  mother  with 
ektables,  that  did  not  at  all  interfere  with  our  eat- 
kig  a  hearty  dinner  when  we  got  home  at  night. 
All  the  boys  langhed  at  that  and  our  oncouth  ras- 
tie  cat  in  general ;  one  after  another  came  up  with 


his  slate  to  get  a  near  look  of  the  strangers.  The 
loud,  busy  hum  of  the  school  was  changed  to 
whispering  and  smirking,  and  the  rows  of  sly, 
mischievous  faces  were  turned  round  from  their 
desks;  until  the  bald-headed  master  struck  the 
table  with  his  cane,  and  gave  an  angry  shout,  that 
sounded  to  us  like  the  thunder  of  Jove.  What  a 
sinking  of  the  heart  was  that  with  which  we  found 
ourselves  first  left  alone  in  the  midst  of  its  busy, 
heartless  murmur,  while  the  class  round  the  maa- 
ter's  chair  were  droning  out  their  lesson,  inter- 
rupted now  and  then  by  ominous  reproofs,  thwaks, 
and  whines !  We  sat  thinking,  as  we  had  n't 
done  before,  of  home,  the  rooms,  and  the  placea 
we  played  in  ;  father,  mother,  sister's  face,  the 
very  servants,  and  the  dog  in  his  kennel,  were 
twice  as  dear  to  us  since  the  morning.  Then, 
when  we  did  get  out,  half  an  hour  before  the  rest, 
how  we  did  scamper  homeward  along  the  long 
road  in  the  evening  light,  enjoying  the  air  and  the 
freedom,  till  we  came,  by  the  dusk,  through  the 
thick  fir  woods,  and  saw  the  house  over  the  hill 
quietly  standing  amongst  its  trees,  with  the 
church  belfry  and  the  smoke  of  the  farm  beside 
them. 

There  were  two  ways  we  could  go  and  come 
by  ;  one  a  shorter  cut,  half  a  foot-path  and  half  a 
sheep-track,  over  the  high  uplands,  through  plashy 
bog  to  the  firm  brown  moor,  where  you  came  all 
at  once  on  the  long  blue  smoke  of  Thomas  the 
Rhymer's  village,  even  whilst  you  were  looking 
at  the  black  and  the  green  hills  of  Cowdenknowes, 
the  forked  peak  of  Eildon,  the  nook  where  Melrose 
lies,  and  the  solitary  tower  of  Smailholm  on  a  'dis- 
tant rising  ground.  On  that  path  there  was  a 
little  clear,  cool  well  under  a  bank,  almost  the 
only  place  where  we  could  quench  our  thirst,  com- 
ing home  of  a  hot  summer's  afternoon.  Over  the 
mossy  pasture  slopes  above  it  grew  the  finest 
mushrooms,  more  plentifully  than  I  have  ever  seen 
that  rare  fungus  since  ;  the  sheep  lay  with  their 
lambs  among  the  gray  stones ;  the  shepherd  boy 
stretched  on  his  plaid,  with  his  dog  sitting  erect 
beside  him,  looked  to  us,  as  we  passed,  the  very 
happiest  soul  alive.  Over  the  ridge  of  the  hill 
wound  an  endless  fir  plantation,  where  the  rabbits 
went  out  and  in,  the  blackbirds  whistled,  the 
cushat  cooed  high  up  in  its  nest,  and  the  pine- 
cones  were  strewed  numberless  on  the  withered 
spikes.  Many  a  time,  loitering  to  school  by  the 
edge  of  it,  and  through  the  green  larchwood,  with 
our  bags  on  our  backs,  did  we  look  into  it,  sorely 
tempted  to  remain.  And  at  length,  one  wet. day, 
the  last  you  would  have  expected  us  to  choose,  we 
made  it  up  together  to  play  truant ;  got  drenched 
amongst  the  long  grass  half  as  a  pretext,  took  oflT 
our  wet  clothes,  and  hung  them  up  inside  under 
the  tall  dry  stems ;  danced  about  almost  naked, 
ate  our  bannocks  and  boiled  eggs,  and  rubbed 
sticks  one  on  another  in  the  vain  attempt  to  kindle 
a  fire.  Unhappily  for  us,  that  very  day  the 
ploughman  had  been  at  the  poet-office  in  the  vil* 
iage,  and  had  called  for  os  at  school.  When  we 
came  gravely  home  at  the  usual  hour,  we  were 
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received  with  ill-boding  signs,  went  to  bed  well 
whipped,  and  next  morning  had  to  convey  with  us, 
like  Rosencrantz  and  Guilderstern,  or  Bellerophon 
of  old,  the  missive  of  our  own  doom.  This,  as 
soon  as  he  read  it,  the  master,  with  a  pedantically 
jocose  grin,  designated  '^  Argive  Epistles ;"  and 
while  he  held  the  tawse  prepared  in  his  hand  for 
our  behoof,  pleasantly  inquired  if  any  boy  of  the 
senior  class  could  name  the  exact  personage  in 
classical  history  who  was  most  celebrated  for  this 
sort  of  letter-carrying.  A  dozen  of  them,  fully 
entering  into  his  enjoyment,  guessed  as  many  dif- 
ferent characters  of  antiquity  ;  the  abominable  old 
pedagogue,  with  unwonted  good-nature,  setting 
them  right,  and  illustrating  the  fact  with  a  Latin 
quotation  from  Ovid  ;  we  all  the  time  standing  in 
bodily  fear  before  him,  and  I  for  my  part  calculat- 
ing the  probable  number  of  times  I  should  have  to 
hold  out  my  palm. 

I  remember  an  amusing  scene,  which  occurred 
while  we  were  at  this  country  school,  with  a  little 
boy  of  seven  or  eight,  the  son  of  a  clergyman  in 
the  place,  at  whose  house  we  sometimes  stayed. 
He  was  a  curious  little  fellow,  as  grave  and  se- 
rious as  an  old  man,  but  quit9  possessed  by  the 
usual  love  of  his  age,  fairy-books,  and  especially 
tales  of  giants.  Giants  to  him  were  the  great 
features  of  these ;  you  would  have  thought  there 
was  nothing  else  real  in  the  world,  and  that 
everything  besides  existed  for  their  sake,  to  set 
them  off  as  it  were  ;  a  giant,  in  his  idea,  was  the 
very  perfection  of  all  that  was  human.  From  the 
parlor  of  the  **man6e*'  we  could  hear  him  in  his 
own  bedroom,  as  he  sat  reading  '*  Jack  the  Giant- 
Killer'*  aloud,  in  a  clear  sonorous  voice,  with  the 
isolemnity  of  a  chapter  in  the  Bible  : — **  And  Jack 
went  on,  and  came  to  a  house  where  the  giant  he 
had  heard  of  was  sitting  at  the  door  eating  his 
supper;''  and  so  on.  Of  a  Sunday,  by  way  of 
change,  it  was  the  *'  Pilgrim *s  Progress,*'  where 
Giant  Despair  and  Doubting  Castle  were  the  prime 
passages ;  the  scenes  of  the  prisoners  in  his  dun- 
geon, and  of  the  giant's  conversation  in  bed  with 
his  wife,  were  dwelt  upon  with  indescribable 
zest;  the  monster  being  all  the  while  evidently 
regarded  with  favor,  as  a  kind  of  injured  hero, 
rather  than  otherwise.  When  the  little  boy  came 
first  to  school,  he  was  put  in  the  youngest  form  ; 
he  did  not  seem  at  all  troubled  or  bewildered, 
however,  by  the  new  scene  of  confusion,  but  sat 
pondering  over  his  book  in  his  accustomed  grave 
manner,  looking  about  him  now  and  then  as  if  he 
saw  nothing  extraordinary.  His  intelligence  soon 
made  him  a  favorite  with  the  master,  who  was  a 
good-natured  man  afler  all,  and  seemed  amused  by 
the  cool  familiarity  in  which  he  addressed  him. 
One  day,  soon  after  little  Brown*s  coming,  his  class 
was  called  up  to  read  their  lesson,  and  he  appeared 
tt  the  head  of  it.  A  boy  who  was  reading  came 
to  the  word  chagrin ^  and  was  stopped  to  tell  the 
meaning.  "You?"  "You?"  "You?"  said 
the  master,  to  one  after  another.  "  You,  Grsme 
Brown,  what  is  the  meaning  of  chagrin  t "   Greme 


looked  down  for  a  moment,  and  up  at  the  ceiliiig. 
"  Give  an  example,"  said  the  master. 

Grteme  Brown  opened  out  immediately,  as  if 
quite  at  home,  and  in  a  solemn,  measured  sort  of 
tone — "  If  one  giant  saw  a  man  in  a  garden,  and 
caught  hold  of  him,  and  was  go^ng  to  eat  him ; 
and  if  another  giant  was  looking  over  the  wall, 
and  came  and  took  the  man  away,  then  the  first 
giant  would  feel  chagrin. ^^ 

All  the  other  boys  laughed  at  this  illustration. 
"  Quite  right,"  said  the  master ;  "  but  what  in  the  . 
world,  boy,  made  you  think  of  giants,  eh  ?" 

The  boy  stared  up  in  his  face  with  far  greater 
astonishment.  "  Mr.  Gow !"  exclaimed  he  as 
solemnly  as  before,  in  a  sort  of  reproving  tone, 
"  did  you  never  read  *  Jack  the  Giant-Killer?'  " 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  €^V,  almost  taken  aback,  and, 
as  Graeme  thought,  naturally  ashamed  at  having  to 
confess  his  ignorance. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Gow,"  continued  he,  "  I  've  lent 
it  to  a  boy,  but  I  '11  lend  it  to  you  whenever  he 's 
done." 

"  Why,  the  boy  's  mad  !"  ejaculhted  the  school- 
master, unable  to  restrain  his  laughter — "  perfect- 
ly mad  !  Go  t)ut  to  play,  and  don't  let  me  hear 
you  talking  of  such  nonsense  again  !  Ha  !  ha ! 
ha !  giants  indeed  !"  said  he,  laughing  to  himself 
every  now  and  then,  but  so  taken  with  the  idea, 
that  it  kept  him  in  good  humor  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon ;  and  he  made  the  Latin  classes  read 
several  passages  in  Ovid  and  Virgil,  that  showed 
it  not  to  have  been  one  unknown  to  the  ancients. 
Graeme  Brown  is  now  a  man,  and  although,  I  dare» 
say,  he  has  found  several  giants  to  contend  with 
in  life,  yet  he  would  no  doubt  laugh  as  heartily 
if  he  remembered  this  incident,  that  first  cast  dis* 
credit  on  his  childish  studies  and  associations. 

We  used,  after  all,  sincerely  to  detest  that 
school,  in  which  we  sequestered  rustics  from  the 
other  side  of  the  hills  never  got  rightly  acclimated* 
There  was  a  local,  feudal  sort  of  feeling  between 
the  two  districts,  lingering,  as  I  fancy,  from  the 
old  Border  days,  when  the  Elliots,  the  Armstrongs, 
and  the  Scotts  used  to  hold  those  ruined  towen 
and  fortalices,  that  here  and  there  appeared 
amongst  the  trees  by  the  bank  of  a  stream.  The 
boys  of  the  village  persecuted  us,  the  only  two 
strangers ;  they  would  have  known  us  by  our  dif- 
ferent tone  of  voice ;  and  after  school  hours,  we 
were  only  glad  to  get  away  into  the  long  solitary 
road.  By  the  hill  footpath  there  were  various 
little  perils  at  tiroes  which  we  wished  to  avoid 
— a  dangerous  bull  in  one  field  we  had  to  past 
through,  unless  we  crept  along  the  other  side  of 
the  hedge,  over  swamps  and  ditches.  At  the 
back  of  a  farm-house  on  our  way  there  was  a 
ferocious  dog,  very  often  loose  ;  and  the  farmer 
himself  had  marked  us  for  depredations  on  hli 
peas,  beans,  and  turnips ;  while,  on  the  other 
band,  there  was  a  band  of  rough,  rude  elder  boys 
that  crossed  every  morning  from  a  line  of  hoosee 
with  a  windmill  in  sight  of  the  high-road,  and 
would  infallibly  commence  hostilities  against  us  if 
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we  came  in  contact  out  of  the  master's  reach.  In 
the  CTening,  however,  we  generally  preferred  this 
course  to  the  more  solitary  one,  beset  as  that  was 
with  objects  of  dread,  real  and  imaginary.  At 
that  hour  we  got  off  in  time  to  escape  our  an- 
friendly  schoolfellows  ;  and  till  we  got  to  the  dark 
fir  plantation,  where  the  gypsies  were  encamped 
with  their  fire  and  their  carts,  had  little  else  to  do 
bat  contrive  amusement  for  the  way.  That 
peaceful  interval  w^s  the  space  into  which  were 
compressed  most  of  our  boyish  freedom,  our  un- 
recorded dialogue,  our  speculations  on  the  world 
ftiid  fairyland.  Countless  were  the  devices  then 
resorted  to ;  when  the  ripe  hips  and  haws  were 
on  the  hedgerows,  each  would  choose  his  side, 
and  stake  his  lottery  against  that  of  the  other,  as 
if  the  whole  extent  of  nature  were  bounded  by 
that  variegated  fringe,  and  this  were  quite  our 
own.  Then,  when  the  country  came  in  sight  from 
a  rising  ground,  we  had  a  game  of  puzzles  with 
the  objects  around  us ;  one  of  us  by  turns  fixed 
his  mind  secretly  on  something  within  view,  from 
the  stones  at  our  feet  to  the  distant  tree  up  against 
the  sky,  while  the  other  had  a  certain  number  of 
guesses  allowed  to  find  it  out.  On  a  knoll  by  the 
side  of  that  road,  too,  there  was  an  old  thatched 
cottage,  with  an  immense  upright  block  of  stone 
«t  the  end  of  it.  The  place  was  called  *'  Standing 
Stone,'*  and  there  was  a  popular  rhyme  attached, 
which  used  regularly  to  aflTord  us  matter  for  the 
most  serious  inquiry,  whether  superstitious,  myth- 
ological, or  historical ;  shedding  also  a  myste- 
xioas  interest  on  the  house  itself  and  its  inhabi- 
tants. The  doggerel  couplet  involved  a  favorite 
qoirk  with  the  vulgar  of  most  rural  districts, 
though,  somehow  or  other,' it  always  seemed  to 
bave  in  this  case  an  unusually  imposing  efl^ect — 

When  Stannin'  Stane  hears  the  cock  craw, 
It  wheels  about  and  faces  Gordon  Law.* 

One  day  we  had  just  come  in  sight  of  **  Standing 
Btone,'*  I  remember,  when  the  most  awful  thun- 
der storm  I  had  ever  witnessed  on  land  broke  out 
upon  us.  The  lightning  glanced  behind  the  black 
uplands  in  the  distance  till  you  would  hsve 
thought  Smailholm  Tower  leapt  from  the  blast  of 
m  furnace,  and  in  again  ;  then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
fierce  flash  of  it  blazed  out  all  around  us,  as  if  the 
whole  earth  and  air  were  annihilated  in  light, 
while  we  stood  first  blinded  and  then  deafened. 
One  time  it  ran  up  the  very  middle  of  the  sky  like 
1  ragged  split  from  there  to  the  horizon,  a  keen 
flare  striking  down  far  away  on  the  edge,  where  it 
teemed  going  to  melt  everything  up  ;  the  thunder 
crashed  at  once  over  our  heads,  rattling  away 
loond  till  I  actually  conceived,  in  my  boyish  be- 
wilderment, that  the  day  of  judgment  was  come. 
The  rain  fell  in  white  sheets,  and  we  sat  below 
the  hedge  under  a  joint-stock  umbrella,  which  our 
mother  and  aunt  made  it  the  morning*s  victory, 
whenever  they  were  up,  to  force  upon  as,  and 
which  it  was  with  us  as  solemn  s  duty,  if  possible, 

*  Law,  a  frequent  Scotch  name  for  hill. 


to  leave  in  the  lobby.  All  the  time  Standing 
Stone,  with  its  huge  Cyclopean  remnsnt — raised, 
as  some  said,  by  the  Picts,  and  according  to  oth- 
ers, by  no  mortal  strength — had  been  right  before 
us ;  sometimes  appearing  to  creep  nearer,  as  it 
grew  of  a  ghastly  leaden  darkness  ;  sometimes  far 
ofl^  in  a  dreary,  desolate  plash  of  rain,  like  arrows 
driving  across  it  from  over  the  clouds.  When  the 
lightning  was  dazzling  down  behind  it,  and  the 
loud  thunder  rolled  along,  and  it  was  heaved  up 
again  with  its  black  shspe  as  silent  as  death,  it 
made  me  think  of  those  who  were  to  rise  perhaps 
next  minute  ;  it  had  the  look  of  the  only  grave  in 
the  world,  with  a  tombstone  at  its  head,  and  we 
the  only  living.  Drenched  we  were  to  the  skin, 
yet  could  nH  think  of  going  op  to  ask  shelter. 
When  the  rain  was  almost  over,  however,  and  we 
were  lagging  past,  as  cold  and  stififas  need  be,  a 
man  came  out  of  the  door  behind  to  look  at  the 
weather.  He  no  sooner  observed  us  and  our  con- 
dition than  he  called  us  in.  We  were  hesrtily 
welcomed  by  the  goodwife,  sat  at  a  blazing  peat 
fire  surroanded  by  children,  dined  on  potatoes  and 
milk,  and  instead  of  going  forward  to  school,  spent 
several  holiday  hours  there,  or  catching  trout  in 
the  swollen  burn.  The  terrible  thunder-storm  of 
course  was  in  my  responsible  hands  a  ground  of 
justification  sufficiently  expatiated  on,  so  that  we 
received  sympathy  rather  than  reproof  for  our  ab- 
errations this  time.  Oh,  parents  are  so  oAen  de- 
luded, poor,  good,  simple  people,  becanse  they 
seem  to  forget  so  how  their  minds  ran  when  they 
were  children  themselves  !  A  man  should  carry 
youth  in  his  heart  to  know  the  way  of  teaching, 
punishing,  or  praising  a  boy. 

We  were  very  fond  of  telling  stories  in  those 
dsys,  chiefly  on  our  way  from  school,  or  when  we 
had  gone  early  to  bed.  The  latter  is  the  place  for 
an  imagination !  A  sort  of  serene  throne  it  is, 
from  which  you  overlook  the  kingdoms  of  faery, 
of  adventure-life,  and  of  dream-land.  We  used  to 
fall  asleep  with  the  words  of  a  history  on  the  lips 
of  one  snd  in  another's  ear ;  drawling  out  longer 
and  longer,  and  slower  and  slower,  until  the  hero 
that  *^  went  on,  and  on,  and  on,"  finally  vanished 
in  solemn  silence  or  a  most  picturesque  snore. 
Sunday  night  was  a  great  occasion  with  our  blan- 
ket narratives,  only  we  piously  substituted  then, 
for  the  adventures  of  Jack  and  his  innumerable 
brothers,  accounts  of  Noah's  ark,  Jonah  in  the 
whalers  bdly,  and  Abraham  the  patriarch.  But, 
coming  home  from  school,  we  made  it  a  regular 
and  necessary  business  ;  I,  as  the  elder  snd  more 
learned,  would  commence  the  vastest  undertakings 
in  the  romantic  line  that  ever  were  planned. 
**  Dumas"  or  the  "  Wandering  Jew"  was  nothing 
to  me  i  I  set  oflT,  without  scruple,  by  endowing 
the  insignificant  parents  with  a  family  of  children, 
whose  dissatisfsction  with  their  paternal  roof  was 
6y  no  means  extraordinsry,  ss  do  human  labor 
coold  have  supported  them — and  all  for  the  end- 
less prospect  of  relating  the  hsps,  mischances,  and 
achievements  that  befell  them  in  the  endeavor  tc 
"  push  their  fortunes,"  and  to  meet  again  out  of 
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tB  many  different  roads.  From  *'  Mair^s  Introdac- 
tion"  and  Cieaar's  campaigns  it  was  but  a  sudden 
step,  only  passing  the  carpenter^s  shop  at  the  end 
of  the  village,  into  the  thread  of  these  curious 
biographies,  taken  up  where  left  off*  the  previous 
evening.  I  think  I  see  my  little  solemn-faced 
brother,  with  his  large  black  eyes,  looking  up  and 
listening  as  to  an  oracle  of  fiction,  which  was  re- 
plenished as  well  from  the  utmost  abandonment  of 
capricious  inspiration  as  from  anything  that  occurred 
to  ourselves.  How  he  laughed  at  recognizing, 
through  this  conventional  garb  of  '*  Hop  o'  my 
Thumb*'  and  **  Jack  of  the  Bean-Stalk,"  a  famil- 
iar incident !  and  how  he  was  perplexed,  and  came 
out  with  the  crudest  simplicities  of  childhood  when 
called  upon  himself  for  a  story  in  turn  !  If  I  could 
just  hear  myself  for  one  minute  now  babbling  these 
foolish  tales  in  the  language  they  were  phrased  in, 
what  would  I  give  of  the  present  lucubration  ! 
which  would  be  truest  to  the  heart  and  spirit  of 
the  time  never  more  to  be ! 

Enough,  however,  of  such  mere  "  green*'  inno- 
cence of  school-going ;  those  days,  all  their  joys, 
their  boisterousness,  and  their  mischief,  were  milk 
and  water  to  th«  times  we  entered  on  shortly  after, 
on  the  removal  of  the  household  to  a  town  seventy 
miles  ofif.  Before,  we  were  only  half  school-boys  ; 
there  was  an  idillic  quietness  and  a  fairy-like  ro- 
mance in  our  circumstances  and  our  natures,  be- 
tween us  and  the  hum  of  wooden  forms,  the  drawl- 
ing out  of  tasks.  Every  day  there  was  a  journey, 
with  the  school  beyond  for  an  appendage  ;  harvest- 
time,  weather,  and  accident  came  in  ;  it  was  at 
home,  with  the  farmer^s  children  shouting  through 
the  stackyard,  the  cow-herding  of  a  Saturday,  the 
game  among  the  trees,  the  circle  round  the  parlor 
fire,  that  we  found  oar  attractions.  The  grammar- 
school  of  S was  quite  another  matter.     We 

were  in  it  heart  and  soul ;  our  companions  and 
amusements  were  there  ;  there  was  life,  strife,  the 
whirl  and  impetus  of  real  combined  boyishness, 
with  all  its  tricks,  plots,  hostilities,  and  friendships : 
actually  even  emulation  in  the  professed  object  of 
learning.  The  day  we  were  introduced,  as  be- 
fore, with  our  laughable  green  bags,  still  more 
country-like  than  formerly,  I  recollect  well  the 
hitherto  unfelt  pride  with  which  I  surmounted  all 
these  disadvantages,  by  rising  place  after  plac^  to 
the  head  df  the  second  class,  where  I  had  stood  up 
at  the  foot.  It  was  the  signal,  indeed,  of  a  super- 
ciliously hostile  attitude  on  the  part  of  my  more 
aspiring  classmates ;  but  ever  afler,  amidst  all  the 
reckless  wildness  of  out-door  habits,  there  was  a 
pleasure  quite  as  characteristic  to  me  in  the  strug- 
gle to  keep  the  position  I  had  won.  The  approving 
eye  of  the  master  was  on  me,  a  first  impression 
which  on  his  part  never  wore  ofiT,  in  spite  of  the 
separate  function  he  was  perpetually  called  on  to 
exercise,  of  chastisement  for  practical  misbehavior. 
It  is  amusing  to  n>e  at  this  day  to  remember,  and 
somewhat  aff*ecting  too,  how  the  **  doctor"  was 
divided  between  his  technical  satisfaction  in  my 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  his  disapproval  of  my  irreg- 
ular pranks.     The  old  gentleman  would  put  the 


question  in  succession,  reserving  roe  for  the  last; 
and  I  recollect  few  things  that  went  more  to  mj 
heart  in  those  days  than  his  disappointed  expect*- 
tion  when  I  could  not  answer.  He  would  tarn 
me  at  once  down  to  the  foot,  and  delight  in  excit- 
ing my  ardor  to  climb  up  again,  by  sundry  little 
vexations  and  obstacles.  The  junction  of  the  three 
higher  classes  every  afternoon  for  **  Mair's  Intro- 
duction" or  *'  Carson's  Appendix"  was  a  drawn 
battle-field,  eliciting  all  the  cleverness  and  quick- 
ness, more  than  the  solid  substratum,  of  every  one. 
Boy  afler  boy,  who  could  correct  a  word  of  the 
reader,  would  call  it  oat,  or  **  trap,"  as  it  was  en- 
titled in  school  slang ;  I,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
slow  in  my  intellectual  movements,  however  tena- 
cious ;  down  I  often  went  to  near  the  foot,  and 
it  was  absolutely  fearful  to  glance  up  the  long  row 
of  boys  between.  The  doctor  woald  watch  me 
from  the  corner  of  his  eye ;  and  I  could  have  cried 
when  the  Dutch  clock  on  the  wall  pointed  at  four, 
settling  our  places  till  next  morning.  I,  for  my 
part,  seldom  looked  over  a  lesson  at  home  except 
on  such  occasions ;  but  well  primed  from  diction- 
ary and  grammar — Ainsworth  and  Ruddiman — 
did  I  return.  He  knew  when  there  was  business 
in  my  face.  In  general,  my  trust  was  in  chance 
inspirations  and  happy  guesses  from  actual  prao- 
tice  ;  a  thorough  grounding  from  my  father,  in  old 
times  of  home  tuition,  gave  me  the  advantage  I 
had.  The  doctor  would  look  ap  from  his  desk 
and  see  me  busy  with  a  knife  at  mine,  or  chewing 
paper  to  throw  at  the  ceiling,  with  agonized  figaree 
thereto  suspended  ;  he  would  steal  quietly  round 
the  corner  of  the  class  he  was  hearing,  and  the 
first  I  knew  of  him  then  was  a  sharp  cat  from  his 
leathern  many-fingered  thong.  Considerable,  by  the 
by,  was  the  smart  of  that  said  pair  of  lawse,  wielded 
by  no  inexperienced  arm,  when  the  unhappy  cul- 
prit, returning  too  late  from  the  *'  ten  minutes"  in- 
terval, had  been  making  snow-balls.  There  was 
a  certain  number  of  strokes  which  an  accustomed 
palm  like  my  own  could  endure  with  comparative 
impunity ;  but  the  doctor  had  learnt  what  that 
limit  was,  and  also  could  calculate  the  preparatory 
efifect  of  wet  snow.  You  would  n't  have  expected 
the  possessor  of  a  dozen  languages  and  dabbler  in 
twenty,  to  be  so  knowing  as  he  was  in  the  oflice 
of  a  boatswain's  mate.  But  a  good  soul — learned, 
indolent,  and  absent,  when  out  of  school — was  the 
doctor;  with  his  eternal  Oxford-gray  coat,  hit 
large  shoes,  his  protruded  under  lip,  and  the  lines 
of  philology  on  his  face ;  the  many-bladed  pen- 
knife,  with  which  he  delighted  to  cut  the  specks 
off*  a  new  volume ;  methinks  I  have  him  before 
me  now,  silently  pointing  with  his  fingers  closed 
in  the  book  to  one  perplexed  boy  after  another ! 
He  was  so  kind  as  always  to  entertain  the  fixed 
notion  of  my  being  a  genius,  and  having  an  apt- 
ness for  Greek ;  so  blessings  be  on  him  and  his 
memory ! 

I  really  don't  well  know  how  to  explain  thai 
spirit  of  mischief  which  possessed  me  then,  an4 
which  was  a  byword  in  the  town.  It  was,  as  I 
can  only  call  it,  the  awkwardness  of  one  intending 
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to  do  Boinething  fine,  aa  well  as  the  heedless  aban- 
donment to  any  object  that  tnrned  up.  Now  and 
then  I  used  to  wonder  at  myself,  and  have  a  half 
•ospicion  it  was  done  for  a  mask.  In  reality,  if 
jovL  had  seen  me  amongst  the  rest,  you  would  have 
iaid,  '*  There  is  a  stupid,  quiet  fellow  trying  to  look 
liTely,  or  else  a  sentimental  character  drawing  the 
boose  and  trees."  But,  at  all  events  what  old 
woman*s  teapot  have  I  not  broken  with  a  stone 
down  the  chimney?  What  mother  has  not  re- 
ceived her  child  with  his  head  bruised  by  my 
"shinty  club?"  And  what  owner  of  an  orchard 
lias  not  had  reason,  on  my  account,  to  inquire  aAer 
his  best  apples  ?  Nevertheless,  aAer  I  had  gone  to 
writing  and  arithmetic,  and  came  back  only  for  an 
hour's  reading  of  Homer,  the  first  figure  I  saw 
was  usually  that  of  my  formerly  shy  brother  in  the 
act  or  passion  of  receiving  a  series  from  the  doc- 
tor's instrument;  he  being  then  too  hardened  for 

the  •*  helperV  minor  thong.    "Ah,  C ,"  the 

worthy  pedagogue  would  say  to  me,  half  reproach- 
folly,  "  you  were  bad,  but  your  brother  is  ten  times 
worse  !*' 

Fights  in  those  days  of  course  made  up  a  great 
part  of  our  existence,  what  with  their  preliminaries, 
their  substance,  and  consequences.  My  first  reg- 
ular one  was  with  a  schoolfellow  of  my  own  age 
and  size,  and  the  quarrel  arose  more  out  of  the 
will  of  our  companions  than  our  own.  We  were 
conducted  in  procession  at  the  interval  to  a  place 
behind  school,  the  classic  "  Valley"  and  **  Ladies* 
Rock"  of  his  poetry  who  used  to  be  writing  in  the 
neighborhood  of  our  former  village  seminary.  My 
opponent,  apparently  ready  for  the  onset,  was  yet 
poshed  upon  me  by  his  seconds,  or  else  I  dare  say 
the  first  blow  might  never  have  been  given  ;  as  for 
my  part,  I  had  then  no  particular  taste  for  my  own 
blood,  and  was  trembling  like  an  aspen,  not  so 
much  from  fear,  as  nervousness.  The  other  seem- 
ed to  think  the  whole  matter  turned  upon  the  onset, 
and  hit  right  and  leA  upon  my  head  and  shoulders, 
without  receiving  a  return  from  me,  until  my  nose 
was  bleeding  and  one  eye  swelled.     **  Well  done, 

W !"  shouted  his  friends;  and  "  Well  done, 

C !"  cried  mine,  when  I,  all  at  once,  utterly 

devoid  of  "  science,"  rushed  at  my  antagonist,  who 
bad  paused  under  the  idea  of  my  being  done  al- 
ready.    "Now,  W !"  said  one  spectator — 

"Now,  C !"  said  another,  in  quick  alterna- 
tion, as  the  contest  thickened,  and  I  showed  an 
effect  from  my  injuries  contrary  to  what  was  ex- 
pected. "  Stick  up,  W !"  exclaimed  one  side 

eagerly,  as  the  latter  went  stumbling  back  from  a 
blow  on  the  forehead,  and  as  I  followed  up  my  ad- 
vantage.    "  Stick  up,  man  !  bung  up  his  other 

eye !"     W ,  however,  was  sofl   at  bottom, 

beavy  in  his  motions,  and  rather  less  persevering 
tban  myself,  fiercely  as  he  had  come  on ;  he 
Ihgged,  vacillated,  struck  wide,  and  afler  twenty 
ninntes*  stout  engagement,  suddenly  put  his  hands 
to  his  face  and  burst  into  tears.  I  confess  I  scarce- 
ly knew  whether  I  had  triumphed  or  not,  though 
I  felt  I  could  go  on  for  half  an  hour  more,  so  furi- 
Mi  had  the  blood  made  me,  along  with  the  dull 


swelled  sensation  of  my  half-closed  eye.     They 

were  leading  W away,  when  the  well-known 

form  of  the  doctor  appeared  in  the  distance,  and 
all  was  a  scene  of  tumultuous  flight.  I  got  home, 
rubbed  my  face  with  lard,  and  was  contriving  how 
to  avoid  presenting  myself  at  dinner,  when  my  late 
antagonist,  his  countenance  thoroughly  disfigured, 
and  still  crying,  appeared  at  the  door,  led  by  his 
uncle.  They  came  to  accuse  me  of  the  crime  of 
beating  the  said  James,  and  for  which  I  do  believe 
my  own  personal  state  would  not  have  secured  me 
against  a  paternal  drubbing,  had  the  afi!air  reached 
my  father  in  its  purity.  In  his  view  all  fighting 
of  this  kind  was  heinous ;  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  however,  I  am  afraid  it  is  necessary — to 
which  it  would  no  doubt  have  been  rejoined  that  a 
good  whipping  is  still  more  so.  To  the  demands 
of  the  angry  uncle,  my  mother,  who  had  to  be  let 
into  the  transaction,  opposed  the  undeniable  answer 
of  my  wounded  countenance,  shining  with  grease ; 
and  my  father,  good  easy  man,  was  put  off  with 
the  hazy  idea  of  an  unfortunate  accident,  running 
against  a  wall,  or  the  like.  Thanks  to  the  recipe 
of  hogs'  lard,  I  appeared  next  morning  in  my  place 
at  school,  although  with  a  prismatic  halo  round 
one  eye ;  whereas  the  lucky  James  contrived  to 
make  a  couple  of  holidays  out  of  his  condition. 
Not  a  few  other  battles  had  I  to  go  through  for 
the  assertion  of  my  place;  but  in  all,  merely  by 
stubborn  determination  never  to  be  beat,  and  a  sort 
of  blind  perseverance,  did  I  come  off  victorious,  so 
as  in  the  end  not  to  require  any  more.  The  most 
difl^cult  part  of  it  was  to  get  free  of  annoyance 
from  the  idle  "  blackguard  boys"  beyond  the  pale, 
who  would  take  every  opportunity  of  tyrannizing 
over  us  when  caught  alone.  Fair-play  was  by  no 
means  one  of  their  rules,  and  it  was  only  by  dint 
of  standing  up  boldly  that  any  of  us  could  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  town.  Without  a  few  suc- 
cessful encounters,  one  would  have  been  obliged  to 
sneak  round  the  corners  of  the  streets,  or  to  con- 
fine his  peregrinations  to  the  garden  ;  whereas, 
after  that,  you  were  recognized  with  respect  as 
one  of  the  initiated,  and  could  join  pleasantly  even 
with  them  in  a  game  at  "  buttons." 

In  our  town,  however,  proceedings  were  fre- 
quently conducted  on  a  more  extensive  scale.  A 
bitter  rivalry  existed  between  particular  schools; 
alliances  were  formed,  and  drawn  battles  appointed 
between  them,  somewhat  similar  to  those  in  the 
cultivated  little  republics  of  Greece.  Ours  migh* 
have  been  compared  to  the  polished  Athens ;  that 
of  the  writing-master,  or  "  Patie's,"  which  was 
made  up  of  grown  lads,  agricultural,  commercial, 
and  burghal,  resembled  cloddish  Boeotia,  and  its 
friendship  was  alternately  gained  by  contending 
parties,  so  as  to  decide  the  balance.  Our  unmit- 
igated and  much-dreaded  foes  were  the  boys  of 
"  Fraser's,"  a  neighboring  school,  resorted  to  by 
all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  hospital,  lane,  and  coon- 
try,  and  swarminf?  with  numbers.  This  was  the 
Sparta  of  our  land  of  war  and  letters,  whose  divid- 
ed states  no  Amphictyonic  council  or  Olympic 
games  tended  to  soften,  unless  for  aome  hng^r 
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mischief.  *'  Fraser's^'  had  all  the  Lacedaemonian 
contempt  for  learning,  eloquence,  and  poetry,  ex- 
cept when  some  rude  Tyrtaeus  shouted  the  war-cry 
in  vulgar  rhyme.  They  were  terrible  in  the 
strength  of  blackguardism,  and  had  one  or  two 
dirty  heroes  whom  there  were  few  to  meet  single- 
handed.  The  battle  was  oflen  fought  in  the  street, 
or  round  the  walls  of  the  old  Gothic  churches  at 
the  top.  When  we  were  engaged  in  thick  mclSe, 
btones  flying,  and  sticks  at  work,  a  detachment 
would  come  pouring  out  of  some  narrow  c7o5e,  to 
take  the  grammar-school  in  rear.  Then  was  it 
sad  to  the  lover  of  his  commonweiilth  ;  Athenians 
fled,  or  were  captured;  Spartans,  that  did  not 
know  "^"  from  ''quod,''  shouted  paeans  of  tri- 
umph. If,  again,  it  was  the  sudden  cry  of  ''Patie's 
is  coming!"  then  the  day  was  probably  our  own. 
Up  from  the  back  lane  they  deployed  in  tumultuous 
array.  The  dull  Thebans,  who  were  yet  able  to 
respect  Attic  culture,  generally  threw  their  force 
w\  our  side,  and  many  a  stubborn  champion  of  ig- 
norance and  blackguardism  was  pommelled  to  his 
heart's  content.  One  campaign  I  remember  that 
lasted  several  days.  All  the  tactics  of  generalship, 
ambuscade,  and  military  contrivance  were  put  in 
action.  Genius  as  well  as  courage  was  called 
forth  ;  when,  having  snatched  a  hasty  dinner  in 
the  interval,  the  whole  grammar-school  sallied 
forth  at  four  o'clock,  to  arm  themselves  with  sticks 
and  stones.  The  **  Valley"  was  a  scene  of  con- 
fusion. A  dense  line  drawn  op  on  either  side ; 
missiles  flying  hot  and  heavy  between ;  nntil  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  town's  ofllcers,  with  sig- 
nal defeat,  to  disperse  us.  On  the  last  day  it  had 
fallen  to  a  sort  of  guerilla  warfare,  and  it  would 
have  been  the  utmost  peril  to  venture  along  the 
edge  of  the  Back  Walk  trees  without  good  sup- 
port. In  the  evening,  most  of  our  party*  had  gone 
home;  but  the  " Ladies'  Rock"  was  held,  fort- 
wise,  by  a  band  of  **  Fraser's."  I  had  collected 
with  me  a  small  detachment,  which  was  augment- 
ed by  a  few  friendly  **  blackguards,"  as  we  called 
them,  who  were  bound  to  no  system,  and  could  be 
purchased  by  reward.  In  a  moment  of  foolhardi- 
ness  I  led  them  full  speed  up  the  ascent,  amidst  a 
shower  of  stones.  We  gave  a  wild  shout,  gained 
the  top,  and  flourishing  our  huge  cabbage-stocks, 
(**  kail-runts,")  drove  our  opponents  down  on  the 
other  side.  A  whole  host  of  small  fry,  however, 
were  lodged  at  hand  behind  the  wall  of  the  town 
churchyard,  and  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  on  our  ex- 
posed situation,  which  it  was  impossible  to  bear. 
All  at  once  my  followers  deserted  me,  broke  up, 
and  disappeared  ;  while  I  fled  for  bare  life,  pursued 
by  half-a-dozen  determined  foes,  who  owed  me  an 
old  grudge.  Down  through  the  trees  to  the  foot  of 
the  hill,  along  the  park,  and  across  the  fields,  did 
I  run  on  for  absolutely  a  mile  and  a  half,  in  the 
hope  of  distancing  my  enemies.  At  length  I 
dropped  down  from  sheer  exhaustion,  was  seized 
unresistingly,  and,  silent  for  want  of  breath  and 
hope,  was  led  up  in  triumph  towards  the  head-quar- 
ters. In  this  nice  emergency,  to  my  extreme  joy, 
I  was  rescued  by  a  jonrneyman  printer  whom  I 


happened  to  know,  and  got  home  safe.  Suok 
were  the  haps  and  varieties  of  our  schoolboy  life, 
when  it  was  in  its  glory. 

Yet  if  there  were  school-day  strifes  and  mis- 
chiefs, there  were  also  school-boy  companionships 
and  friendships.  Sentiment,  indeed,  was  as  ab- 
horrent to  that  age  as  sermons ;  but  it  was,  after 
all,  the  very  time  of  a  full,  unhesitating,  unthink- 
ing love.  Sneaking  kindnesses  there  were  now 
and  then,  by  the  way,  towards  girls  one  would  no 
more  have  dared  to  speak  to  than  with  an  empress ; 
but  tfUs  was  a  free  instinctive  afl!ection  for  some 
compeer,  to  whom  it  attached  you,  you  knew  not 
and  cared  not  why.  Again  and  again  was  this 
felt  by  me,  and  once  or  twice  with  an  inxpressible 
force,  that  sense  of  being  drawn  to  another  unlike 
yourself,  which  never  occurs  in  after  years.  On 
each  occasion,  by  the  by,  the  individual  had  sonoe 
sister  or  female  relative  in  whom  the  same  features 
were  only  modified  by  the  diflference  of  sex,  and 
towards  whom  the  same  emotion  seemed  to  flit 
through  me  now  and  then,  more  distant  and  unde- 
fined, like  the  nameless  identity  in  their  eyes  and 
faces.  The  love  of  David  to  Jonathan,  that  passed 
the  love  of  woman,  was  for  the  brother  of  her 
whom  he  had  sought  so  earnestly ;  and  methinks 
it  was  nothing  but  a  regard  that  could  only  Itave 
transcended  love  during  the  youth  and  school-days 
of  the  world ;  for  the  friendships  of  Greeks  also 
were  more  pure  and  abiding  than  their  marriages. 
On  the  part  of  my  boyish  friends  there  was  qo 
equal  fondness ;  it  was  a  solitary  yearning  with 
which  I  would  lie  on  the  grass  behind  the  house 
of  my  companion,  and  wait  till  his  leisure  or  osr 
price  allowed  him  to  join  me.  The  associationsi 
the  imaginative  force,  and  the  fanciful  longings, 
were  only  being  gathered  then,  which,  at  a  future 
epoch  of  character,  would  turn  it  fully  upon  some 
fair  countenance  more  remote  from  my  own  nature. 

But  the  world  was  waiting  for  us,  and  could 
not  be  put  oflf  much  longer ;  the  very  discipline  of 
boyhood  was  silently  preparing  each  of  us  for  life, 
to  which  those  pranks  and  forceful  energies,  like 
the  leaps  and  strides  of  a  bather  running  down  the 
sand,  brought  one  plunging  in,  till  he  got  sudden- 
ly beyond  his  depth,  and  must  strike  out  to  swim. 
So  it  was  with  myself;  the  wild  spirit  of  mischief 
spent  itself  in  bolder  and  bolder  follies,  that  had 
already  begun  to  inelnde  something  of  real  emotion. 
Romance  and  sentiment  contended  with  the  need 
for  action  ;  of  all  spheres  in  the  world  for  these, 
the  ocean  had  most  fully  seized  upon  my  imagina- 
tion ;  and,  by  common  consent  of  friends  and  foes, 
no  other  element  but  the  sea  was  fit  for  such  s 
pest  to  civilized  soeiety.  So  to  sea  I  went ;  thst 
step  was  to  me  the  great  one  from  boyhood  intp 
the  stem  aflyrs  of  life.  It  seems  to  me  as  if  a  like 
ocean  in  memory  now  rolls,  with  its  foreign  lands, 
its  storms  and  difliculties,  between  my  schoolboy 
days  and  now.  It  makes  all  beyond  it  aflfeeting ; 
I  never  see  the  little  boy  too  late  for  school,  witk 
his  bag  and  slate,  opening  the  door  in  jnst  fois- 
boding,  while  the  bud  hum  of  Toices  is  let  out  snf 
shut  in  again,  but  I  feel  whst  as  impssisblo  ofassn 
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lar 


It  between  him  and  roe.  Once  I  called  at  our  old 
^raminar-achool  to  pay  the  doctor  a  visit  of  respect ; 
the  well-known  class,  all  strange  faces,  read  their 
lesson  before  me ;  I  remembered  the  occasional 
fisitors,  former  scholars  in  coat  and  hat,  that  used 
in  our  own  day  to  do  the  same. 

One  of  the  most  touching  dreams  I  ever  had, 
too,  was  one  in  which,  with  the  vividest  reality,  I 
was  once  more  driving  the  wooden  ball  before  me 
with  my  **club'*  along  the  **  Valley;"  a  throng 
of  mingling  and  active  figures  were  pursuing  and 
meeting  me  ;  while  one  in  particular,  with  his  well- 
known  tasseled  cap,  stood  swinging  his  weapon  in 
the  midst.  Another  moment,  and  the  whole  scene 
was  gone ;  I  awoke  with  tears  under  my  closed 
eyelids,  and  for  a  moment  could  almost  think  I  felt 
the  palpable  vision  relapse  into  that  longing  ache 
at  heart  from  which  imagination  had  shaped  it. 
Farewell,  oh  time  which  we  so  often  wish  foolish- 
ly to  renew,  when  it  is  now  only  that  we  enjoy  it ! 
But  fare  thee  sweetly  and  well  for  those  whom, 
year  after  year,  it  is  enfolding !  What  is  it  that 
we  more  wisely  deplore,  or  more  often,  than  that 
we  laid  not  up  in  it  richer  treasures  for  the  future, 
and  did  not  prize,  at  least  as  much  as  our  sport, 
the  sacred  discipline,  the  healthful  nourishment,  of 
school! 


From  Chambers'  Journal 
A   MONSTER   UNVEILED. 

''Pooft  thing!  I  do  feel  for  her.  Though 
she  is  a  ^rson  I  never  saw,  yet  hers  seems  a 
case  of*  such  oppression  on  the  one  hand,  and 
such  patient  suffering  on  the  other,  that  one  can- 
not but" 

**  Oh,  I  daresay  you'll  see  her  in  the  morning, 
Ibr  she  often  steals  out  then,  when  the  wretch,  I 
suppose,  is  in  bed.*' 

**  But  what  could  have  induced  a  girl  to  tie  her- 
self to  such  a  man?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know ;  the  old  story,  I  sup- 
pose— false  appearances  ;  for  no  girl  in  her  senses 
eould  have  married  a  man  with  his  habits,  if  she 
had  known  of  them  beforehand.  There  is  some- 
times a  kind  of  infatuation  about  women,  I  allow, 
which  seems  to  blind  them  to  the  real  character 
of  the  man  they  are  in  love  with  ;  but  in  this 
case  I  don't  think  she  could  have  known  how  he 
conducted  himself,  or  she  certainly  would  have 
paused  in  time.  Oh,  the  wretch,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  him  !" 

This  little  dialogue  took  place  in  one  of  those 
neat,  bright,  clean-windowed,  gauzy-curtained 
bouses,  which  form  so  many  pretty  districts  with- 
in a  walking  distance  of  the  mighty  heart  of  the 
^lest  metropolis,  and  between  two  ladies,  the  one 
the  mistress  of  the  said  nice-looking  cottage  villa, 
tnd  the  other  her  guest,  a  country  matron  who 
had  just  arrived  on  a  visit  to  her  town  friend  ;  and 
the  object  of  the  commiseration  of  both  was  the 
•ooofNuit  of  a  larger  and  handsomer  villa  exactly 
opposite,  bat  apparently  the  abode  of  great  wretch- 


The  following  morning  Mrs.  Braybrooke  and 
her  guest  Mrs.  Clayton  were  at  the  window  of 
the  parlor,  which  commanded  a  full  view  of  the 
dwelling  of  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Williams,  when  the 
door  quietly  opened  and  was  as  quietly  closed 
again  by  the  lady  herself. 

**  There  she  is,  poor  soul,"  cried  Mrs.  Bray- 
brooke ;  *^  only  look  how  carefully  and  noiselessly 
she  draws  the  gate  after  her.  She  seems  always 
afraid  that  the  slightest  noise  she  may  make  even 
in  the  street  may  wake  the  fellow,  who  is  now, 
I  daresay,  sleeping  off  the  effects  of  last  night's 
dissipation." 

Mrs.  Clayton,  with  all  the  genial  warmth  of  a 
truly  womanly  heart,  looked  over,  and  followed 
with  her  eyes  as  far  as  the  street  allowed,  this 
quiet-looking,  broken-spirited  wife,  investing  the 
whole  figure,  from  the  neatly-trimmed  straw-bon- 
net to  the  tips  of  the  bright  little  boots,  with  a 
most  intense  and  mysterious  sympathy  ;  then  fix- 
ing her  anxious,  interested  gaze  on  the  opposite 
house,  she  said,  **  And  how  do  they  live  ?  How 
do  people  under  such  circumstances  pass  the  day  ? 
It  is  a  thing  I  cannot  comprehend  ;  for  were  Clay- 
ton to  act  in  such  a  way,  I  am  sure  /  could  n't 
endure  it  a  week." 

**  It  does  seem  scarcely  intelligible,"  answered 
Mrs.  Braybrooke ;  **  but  I  '11  tell  you  how  they 
appear  to  do.  She  gets  up  and  has  her  breakfast 
by  herself — for,  without  any  wish  to  pry,  we  can 
see  straight  through  their  house  from  front  to 
back.  About  this  time  she  oflen  comes  out,  I 
suppose,  to  pay  a  visit  or  two  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, or  perhaps  to  call  on  her  tradespeople  ;  and 
you  will  see  her  by  and  by  return,  looking  up,  as 
she  approaches,  at  the  bedroom  window  ;  and  if 
the  blind  be  drawn  up,  she  rushes  in,  thinking,  I 
daresay,  to  herself,  *  How  angry  he  will  be  if  he 
comes  down  and  f\nds  that  1  am  not  there  to  give 
him  his  breakfast !'  Sometimes  he  has  his  break- 
fast at  twelve — at  one — at  two  ;  and  I  have  seen 
him  sitting  down  to  it  when  she  was  having  her 
dinner." 

"  And  when  does  he  have  his  dinner  1" 

*'  Oh,  his  dinner ;  I  daresay  that  is  a  different 
sort  of  thing  from  hers — poor  woman  !  He  dines, 
I  suppose,  at  a  club,  or  with  his  boon  companions, 
or  anywhere,  in  fact,  but  at  home." 

**  And  when  does  he  come  home  then  gener- 
ally?" 

'*  At  all  hours.  We  hear  him  open  the  little 
gate  with  his  key  at  three,  four,  and  five  in  the 
morning.  Indeed,  our  milkman  told  Susan  that 
he  has  seen  him  sneaking  in,  pale,  haggard,  and 
worn  out  with  his  horrid  vigils,  at  the  hour  de- 
cent people  are  seated  at  breakfast." 

*•  I  wonder  if  she  waiu  up  for  him  ?" 

"  Oh  no,  for  we  see  the  light  of  her  solitary 
candle  in  her  room  always  as  we  are  going  to 
bed ;  and  you  may  be  sure  my  heart  bleeds  for 
her — poor  soliury  thing  !  I  doni  know,  indeed, 
that  1  was  ever  so  interested  about  any  stranger 
as  I  am  about  this  young  creature." 
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"  Dear,  dear!  it  is  terrible  !"  8igl\ed  the  sym- 
pathizing Mrs.  Clayton.  '*  But  does  any  one  visit 
them?     Have  they  friends,  do  yoa  think!" 

'*  I  don't  think  he  can  have  many  friends,  the 
heartless  fellow ;  but  there  are  a  great  many  peo- 
ple calling — stylish  people  too— in  carriages  ;  and 
there  is  he,  the  wretch,  often  with  his  half-slept 
look,  smiling  and  handing  the  ladies  out,  as  if  he 
were  the  most  exemplary  husband  in  the  world." 
"  Has  she  children?  I  hope  she  has,  as  they 
would  console  her  in  his  long  absences." 

^*  No,  even  that  comfort  is  denied  her ;  she  has 
no  one  to  cheer  her ;  her  own  thoughts  must  be 
her  companions  at  such  times.  But  perhaps  it  is 
a  blessing  ;  for  what  kind  of  father  could  such  a 
man  make?  Oh,  I  should  like  to  know  her;  and 
yet  I  dread  any  acquaintance  with  her  husband  ; 
Braybrooke,  you  know,  would  nU  know  such  a 
man." 

**  My  dear  Mary,  you  have  made  me  quite  mel- 
ancholy :  let  us  go  out.  You  know  I  have  much 
to  see,  and  many  people  to  call  upon  ;  and  here 
we  are  losing  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  •some- 
thing not  much  removed  from  scandal." 

The  ladies  of  course  set  out,  saw  all  the  "  loves 
of  bonnets"  in  Regent  street ;  all  the  **  sacrifices" 
that  were  being  voluntarily  offered  up  in  Oxford 
street ;  bought  a  great  many  things  for  "  less 
than  half  the  original  cost ;"  made  calls  ;  laughed 
and  chatted  away  a  pleasant,  exciting  day  for  the 
country  lady,  who,  happily  for  herself,  forgot  in 
the  bustle  the  drooping,  crestfallen  bird  who  was 

fretting  itself  away  in  its  pretty  cage  in 

Road. 

The  next  day  a  lady,  a  friend  of  Mrs.  Clayton, 
who  had  been  out  when  she  had  left  her  card  the 
day  before,  called,  and  after  chatting  for  some 
time,  turned  to  Mrs.  Braybrooke,  and  compliment- 
ing her  on  the  situation  of  the  house,  "  I  find," 
she  said,  '*  you  are  a  near  neighbor  of  a  dear 
friend  of  mine,  Mrs.  Williams." 

"Mrs.  Williams!"  exclaimed  both  her  hear- 
ers, pale  with  excitement  and  curiosity  ;  *'  Mrs. 
Williams  !    Oh  how  very  singular  that  you  should 


know  her,  poor  miserable  creature !  Oh,  do  tell 
us  about" 

**  Poor — miserable  !  What  can  you  mean  1 
You  mistake  ;  my  Mrs.  Williams  is  the  happiest 
littlq  woman  in  London  !" 

**  Oh,  it  cannot  be  the  same,"  said  Mrs.  Bray- 
brooke. '*  I  mean  our  opposite  neighbor  in  Haw- 
thorn Villa  ;  I  thought  it  could  n't  be" — j — 

**  Hawthorn  Villa ! — the  very  house.  You  surely 
cannot  have  seen  her,  or  her  husband,  who" 

*^  Oh  the  dreadful,  wretched,  gambling  fellow !" 
interrupted  Mrs.  Braybrooke.  **  I  would  n*t  know 
such  a  man"-; 

"  He  !"  in  her  turn  interrupted  her  friend  Mrs. 
Ex^cleshall.  **  He  a  gambler  !  He  is  the  most 
exemplary  young  man  in  London — a  pattern  of 
every  domestic  virtue — kind,  gentle,  amiable,  and 
passionately  fond  of  his  young  wife  !" 

**  My  dear  Mrs.  Eccleshall,  how  can  you  say 
all  this  of  a  man  whose  conduct  is  the  common 
talk  of  the  neighborhood  ;  a  man  lost  to  every 
sense  of  shame,  I  should  suppose ;  who  comes 
home  to  his  desolate  wife  at  all  hours  ;  whose 
only  ostensible  means  of  living  is  gambling  or 
something  equally  disreputable  ;  who" 

'*  You  have  been  most  grievously  misled," 
again  interposed  Mrs.  Eccleshall.  **  Who  can 
have  so  grossly  slandered  my  excellent  friend 
Williams  ?  He  cannot  help  his  late  hours,  poor 
fellow.  That  may  safely  be  called  his  misfor- 
tune, but  not  his  fault !"  and  the  good  lady  warmed 
as  she  spoke,  till  she  had  to  untie  her  .bonnet  and 
fan  her  glowing  face  with  her  handkerchief. 

"  His  misfortune  ?"  murmured  Mrs.  Bra'ybrooke. 
**  How  can  that  be  called  a  misfortune  which  a 
man  can  help  any  day  he  pleases  ?" 

*'  But  he  cannot  help  it,  poor  soul !  He  would 
be  too  happy  to  spend  his  evenings  at  home  with 
his  dear  little  wife,  but  you  know  his  business 
begins  when  other  people's  is  over." 

**  Then  what,  in  Heaven's  name,  is  his  busi- 
ness ?" 

**  Why,  did  n't  you  know  ?  He 's  the  Editor 
of  a  Morning  Newspaper  !" 


Speaking-trumpet. — At  the  meeting  of  the 
British  Association,  Mr.  Whishaw  exhibited  the 
Telakouphanon,  or  speaking-trumpet ;  and  in  doing 
so,  said  that  speaking  tubes  of  gutta  percha  were 
quite  new,  as  were  also  the  means  of  callinfir  atten- 
tion by  them  of  the  person  at  a  distance,  which  was 
accomplished  by  the  insertion  of  a  whistle,  which, 
being  blown,  sounded  at  the  other  end  quite  shrilly. 
Attention  having  been  thus  obtained,  you  remove 
the  whistle,  and  by  simply  whispering,  the  voice 
would  be  conveyed  quite  audibly  for  at  least  a  dis- 
tance of  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  and  a  conversation 
kept  up.  It  must  be  obvious  how  useful  these  tel- 
egraphs must  become  in  large  manufactories ;  and 
indeed  in  private  houses  they  might  quite  supersede 
the  use  of  bells,  as  they  were  so  very  cheap,  and 
by  branch  pipes  could  be  conveyed  to  difiTerent 
rooms;  and,  indeed,  if  there  were  no  electric  tele- 
graphs, they  might,  by  a  person  being  stationed  at 
the  end  of  each  tube  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  or 
a  mile,  be  made  most  speedily  to  convey  intelligence 
to  any  disiajico.    In  privato  houses  the  whistle  need 


not  be  used,  but  a  more  music^  sound  be  produced. 
Ho  then  amused  the  auditors  by  causing  the  end  of 
the  tube,  which  was  of  the  length  of  one  hundred 
feet,  to  be  inserted  into  the  mouth[\iece  of  a  ftute 
held  in  a  person's  hand,  regulated  the  notes,  and 
placing  his  own  mouth  at  the  other  end  of  the  tube, 
**  God  save  the  Queen"  was  played  at  a  distance 
of  one  hundred  foet  from  the  person  giving  the  flute 
breath.  Turning  to  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  he 
said  that  in  the  event  of  a  clergyman  having  three 
livings,  he  might,  by  the  aid  of  three  of  these  tubes, 
preach  the  same  sermon  in  three  different  churches 
at  the  same  time.  Mr.  Whishaw  also  exhibited 
the  gutta  percha  submarine  rope  or  telegraph,  which 
consisted  of  a  tube  perforated  with  a  series  of  small 
tubes,  for  the  conveyance  of  telegraphic  wires ;  and 
which,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  its  being  acted 
upon  by  sea-water  or  marine  insects,  waa  banded 
or  braided  round  by  a  small  rope,  and  its  being  per- 
fectly air-tight  would  render  it  quite  imperfiout  to 
the  atmosphere. — Newspaper  paragraph. 
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Prom  Chambers'  Journal 
DOING   AND   DREAMING. 


In  oar  multifarious  correspondence  there  is  a 
class  of  letters  capable  of  more  extended  application 
than  the  writers  imagine.     These  letters  are  con- 1 

fidential    communications    generally   ffom    young   ^^^  ^j,^  ^.^^  ,„  ^^^^      „d    j^^^^j  „^d,    j^^^ 
men  discontented  with  their  position  m  life,  and   business  fbr  which  they  were  prepared  by  no  study. 

Kious  for  advice  as  to  how  they  may  contrive  to   „„j  „„„i:n^A  k«  ««  «„.»,oi  Jr.  J    tuJu,^* ir 


Let  us  look  into  literature  for  an  illustration  of 
what  we  mean.  The  profession  is  thronged  by 
individuals  who  have  no  chance,  and  never  had  a 
chance,  of  success.  How  does  this  come  about  t 
Through  dreaming.  They  mistook  sympathy  of 
taste  for  sympathy  of  talent,  the  power  to  admire 


anxious  tor  advice  as  to  now  they  may 
emerge  into  circumstances  better  adapted  to  their 
tastes  and  genius.  Almost  all  of  them  state  frankly 
the  reason  why  they  have  been  induced  in  this 
emergency  to  address  themselves  to  the  ^*  Journal ;" 
and  that  reason  is,  that  it  is  the  Journal  which  has 
touched  with  unwonted  light  **  the  sleeping  images 
of  things,"  which  has  stirred  up  their  ideas  from 
the  bottom,  and  imparted  a  restlessness  to  their 
minds  that  seeks  to  relieve  itself  in  some  new 
course  of  action.     Such,  however,  is  not  declared 


and  qualified  by  no  natural  gifts.  The  history  of 
persons  destined  to  succeed  in  literature,  is  different. 
Their  first  efforts  come  from  them,  as  it  were,  un- 
awares. Doubtfully,  timidly,  they  cast  their  bread 
upon  the  waters,  ignorant  of  the  process  it  will 
undergo,  and  incredulous  of  the  form  in  which  it 
will  return  to  them.  But  it  does  return ;  and  in 
a  form  which  makes  their  heart  beat  and  their 
eyes  dazzle — Money  !  They  care  not  for  money 
abstractedly ;  but  in   this  case  it  gives  them  as- 


,       .        ^         ^    .  oeciarea   gu^j^n^^  jjjat  the  coinage  of  their   brain   bears  a 

to  be  the  effect  of  the  mere  expansion  of  mind  |  j-^^j^^^  ^^^^^  .^  ^^^  estimation  of  their  fellow-men. 
brought  about  through  the  agency  of  literature ;  it  i  Qod  bless  that  first  guinea !  No  after-fortune  can 
refers  more  particularly  to  the  authentic  pictures  I  ^  ^,-^^  -^  rp|^  ^^^^  intellectual  of  us  all 
we  delight  to  give  of  the  successful  strugg  es  of  ^^y\i^^  gradually  into  the  peddling,  shop-keeping 
ment,  and  the  nse  of  lofty  and  heronal  spirits  into  ^^^^^sitilg  ^f  ^^^  ^en  ;  but  in  the  midst  of  thi 
power  and  fame,  in  spite  of  the  adverse  circum-  ^erFbasest  vulgarities  of  life,  we  return  proudly 
aunces  of  fortune.  Musmg  on  these  histones,  ^/^^  some  tea?fully-to  the  recollections  of.  our 
wanned  into  generous  enthusiasm,  and  stirred  with   /*^.  „,,tnoa  i 

emalauve  ardor,  our  inexperienced  readers  mis-  Literature,  as  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  observed, 
take  the  jague  and  romantic  yearnings  of  youth  g,,„„,j  ^e  used  as  a  staff,  not  as  a  crutch.  tU 
for  the  throes  of  eemus,  and  fancy  that  all  they  ;  ^^^^^^y  few  are  able  to  make  it  the  sole  means 
want  to  amve  at  distmcuon  is  to  be  set  upon  the  „f  ,  respectable  livelihood.  At  the  very  least,  no 
path. 

Now,  we  are  not  opposed  to  a  moderate  indul- 
gence of  the  imagination  ;  we  think,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  tends  to  good.  The  inner  life  of  a  man  is  as 
important  as  his  outer  life ;  and  the  former,  like  the 
latter,  must  have  its  moments  of  unbending  and 
recreation.  Our  dreams  of  fame  may  give  birth, 
when  the  proper  circumstances  arrive,  to  action 
calculated  to  assist  in  realizing  them ;  and  in  the 
mean  time  they  serve  at  odd  moments  to  refine  as 
well  as  amuse,  and  to  float  the  free  spirit  above  the 
cares  and  vulgarities  of  life.  But  the  danger  is, 
that  this  may  go  too  far ;  that  the  dreamer  may  con- 
ceive a  distaste  or  contempt  for  his  ordinary  avoca- 
tions ;  and  that,  in  fancying  future  greatness,  he 
may  neglect  the  sources  of  present  comfort  and 
respectability.  It  is  therefore  worth  while  to  con- 
sider whether  the  vague  aspirations  alluded  to 
afford  any  evidenc^  of  our  being  really  superior  to 
our  present  employment,  and  calculated  to  shine  in 
mother. 

What  has  been  the  course  of  those  remarkable 
persons  who  have  risen  from  poverty  and  obscurity 
to  be  the  cynosures  of  the  world  ?     Did  their  minds 


rational  person  would  embark  in  literature  as  a 
profession  without  having  previously  ascertained 
whether  he  had  the  power  to  live  by  it.  With 
definite  and  manly  plans  we  have  of  course  no  fault 
to  find — let  such  oe  formed  and  receive  due  exami- 
nation ;  but  what  we  allude  to  is  that  unsettled, 
cloudy  state  of  the  mind  which  unfits  us  for  the 
present,  without  having  any  influence  upon  the 
future.  This  state  of  tne  mind  is  more  common 
and  more  fatal  in  youth  than  is  usually  supposed  ; 
and  it  is  not  the  less  so  from  its  being  induced  by  a 
mere  mistake,  which  confounds  the  capability  of 
doing  with  the  habit  of  dreaming. 

Again,  we  find,  from  the  history  of  men  who 
have  risen  from  obscurity  to  eminence,  that  although 
they  may  be,  in  the  common  phrase,  '*  the  archi-^ 
tect  of  their  own  fortunes,"  they  are  not  the  con- 
trivers of  those  circumstances  which  have  placed 
them  in  the  way  of  •fortune.  While  apparently 
preparing  for  what  is  to  come,  they  are  in  reality 
merely  following  the  bent  of  their  own  inclinations,, 
till  they  are  sucked,  either  gradually  or  suddenly, 
as  it  may  happen,  into  the  current  of  events.  ^  This 
is  another  lesson  for  dreamers.     Things  should  be 


wander  about  m  search  of  suitable  employment?  ^j^^^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  naturally,  there  should 
Did  they  feel  an  indistinct  consciousness  that  they  ^^  ^  i^„^  submission  to  circumstances;  but  let 
cai^  do  somethmg,  if  they  only  knew  what  it  was?  |  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^y^  ^^^  ^j^^  ^^^  ^j„  ^^j,^^^ 
Did  they  ask  their  way  of  the  passers-by  to  the  temple 


•f  fame  or  fortune  ?  No  such  thing,  they  did  their 
appointed  work  not  only  without  aid  and  without  a 
question,  but  in  defiance  of  remonstrance  and  oppo- 
sition. If  mechanists,  they  converted  into  magical 
rods  tlie  humblest  tools  of  the  humblest  trades ;  if  ' 


If  young  persons  have  a  consciousness  of  any  taste 
or  talent  of  a  desirable  kind,  let  them  cultivate  it 
quietly  till  the  proper  opportunity  comes,  and  they 
find  that  they  can  trust  to  it  for  their  advancement 
in  the  world.  A  remarkable  instance  may  here  be 
mentioned  of  the  sort  of  fatality  which  governs  the 


philoeophers,  the  phenomena  of  nature  was  as  open  i  ^ruggling  genius.    There  wai  once  a^illage  lad 
to  them  m  a  hovel  as  m  a  palace;  if  poeu,  they      ,  ^    ^  %  


poured  forth  their  golden  songs  from  the  garret  or 
the  plough  tail : — 

They  lisped  in  numbers— yiw  the  numbert  came. 

It  would  seem,  in  fact,  that  vagneness  and  uncer- 
tainty are  indications  of  a  want  of  power,  and  that 
the  Terv  circumstance  of  a  man's  asking  for  advice, 
ibows  his  inability  to  act  apon  it. 

OCXLIY.  LIVING  AU£.  TOL.  ZX.  0 


whose  name  was  Nicholas,  and  whose  dream  was 
Rome.  This  was  no  idle  dream  with  him,  for  he 
had  painted  from  his  childhood.  He  would  paint 
— he  could  not  help  it ;  and  at  Paris,  to  which  \m 
found  his  way,  that  he  might  look  at  better  pictmrea 
than  he  could  see  at  home,  he  copied  some  engraT- 
ings  from  Raphael,  which  gave  a  still  firmer  bent 
^  to  his  genius.    A  gentleman  who  admired  the  arts 
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took  him  with  him  to  Puitou,  from  which  he  re- 
turned moneyless,  painting  his  way  as  he  went 
along,  to  Paris.  He  became  unwell,  and  went 
home  to  his  native  place— the  village  of  Andeli  on 
the  Seine — and  dreamed  of  Rome  as  he  lay  on  his 
tick-bed.  When  he  got  better,  he  actually  set  out 
for  Rome,  and  painted  his  way  as  far  as  I^lorence  ; 
but  not  a  step  could  he  get  beyond  that,  and  he 
returned,  almost  in  despair,  to  Paris.  Here,  at 
length,  he  accidentally  found  a  patron,  who  encour-* 
aged  him  to  turn  his  face  once  more  towards  Italy ; 
and  in  1624  he  did  arrive  at  Rome.  The  result 
is  thus  told  : — *'  Here  Nicholas  lived  for  a  long 
lime,  miserably  poor,  but  supremely  happy ;  starv- 
ing his  body,  and  banqueting  his  mind.  He  fell  in 
with  a  sculptor  called  Francois  Flamand,  whose 
circumstances  were  similar  to  his  own,  and  these 
two  lived  and  labored  in  a  corner  together,  sur- 
rounded by  the  dreams  and  monuments  of  genius, 
and  stealing  out  every  now  and  then  to  seU  their 
works  for  any  pittance  that  ignorance  would  bid  or 
avarice  afibrd.  But  the  pictures  of  Nicholas  at 
length  began  to  attract  attention ;  and  the  humble 
artist  was  drawn  from  his  solitude.  This  change 
of  fortune  went  on  ;  for  although  poverty  or  envy 
may  retard  the  rise  of  genius  for  a  time,  when  once 
risen,' any  attempt  to  repress  it,  however  powerful, 
is  like  opposing  a  tempest  with  a  fan.  Every 
tongue  was  now  busy  with  the  new  painter's 
name ;  every  eye  was  fixed  upon  his  face  or  his 
works ;  all  Rome  was  shaken  with  his  fame.  This 
was  soon  told  at  Paris;  and  he  who  on  former 
occasions  had  travelled  thither  a  lonely,  friendless, 
half-starving  youth,  was  led  to  the  capital  of  France 
in  triumph,  and  overwhelmed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu 
and  the  king  with  honors  and  distinctions.  After 
the  minister*s  death,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and 
died  there  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  leav- 
ing the  illustrious  name  of  Nicholas  Poussiu  a  rich, 
a  glorious  legacy  to  his  country." 

It  occasionally  happens  that  the  present  business 
of  our  clients  is  of  a  nature  which  they  think  be- 
neath their  merits,  and  obstructive  of  their  aspira- 
tions. In  a  state  of  incipient  rebellion  against  their 
present  employment,  they  long  to  be  something 
else.  A  young  draper,  heart-sick  of  the  counter, 
asks  our  advice — a  teacher  in  a  country  school  is 
dying  to  be  a  man  of  letters.  We  have  no  patience 
vith  these  dreamers.  Why  will  they  not  let  things 
"take  their  course?  Earnest  all  the  time  in  their 
respective  callings,  there  can  be  no  objection  to  their 
looking  out  for  opportunities  of  advancement.  For 
our  part  we  should  like  as  well  as  anybody  to  better 
•  our  condition  ;  and  indeed,  sometimes,  when  we  see 
public  affairs  going  wrong,  we  have  a  wonderful 
notion  of  a  seat  in  the  cabinet !  But  after  all,  as 
there  must  be  a  variety  of  employments,  and  peo- 
ple to  fill  them,  the  best  way  to  manage  is  for  each 
of  us  to  deserve  promotion,  and  hold  fast  by  what 
we  have  got  till  we  get  something  better.  It  is  not 
the  employment  that  makes  us  respectable,  but  our 
condvict  in  it.  A  footman  on  the  stage,  whose  sole 
business  is  to  deliver  a  message,  has  not  a  very 
dignified  occupation;  but  nevertheless  we  expect 
him  to  get  through  it  with  intelligence  and  pro- 
priety ;  and  if  he  fails  to  do  so,  from  any  notion 
that  the  part  is  beneath  him,  he  becomes  at  onoe 
an  object  of  indignation  or  contempt.  This  foot- 
man may  be  the  author  of  the  piece,  or  he  may  be 
••apable  of  writing  a  better  one ;  but  the  fact  has 
nothing  to  do  with  his  personation  of  the  character, 
which  is  his  actual  share  of  the  performance. 

And  this  brings  us  to  ^  point  at,  which,  ouz  liomil; 
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may  conclude.  The  supposed  capabilities  of  a  man 
for  another  employment  should  never  have  the 
effect  of  making  him  despise  or  neglect  his  present 
one,  however  humble  it  may  he.  If  it  is  worth  our 
while  to  do  a  thing  at  all,  it  is  surely  worth  oar 
while  to  do  it  well.  If  there  be  any  h\ae  shame 
on  the  subject,  it  ought  to  be  banished  by  the  reflec- 
tion, that  there  are  vast  numbers  of  men  of  worth 
and  talent  superior  to  ours,  laboring,  and  laboring 
cheerfully,  at  still  meaner  employments.  Besides, 
it  should  ever  be  borne  in  mind  that,  even  in  com- 
paratively obscure  situations  in  life,  there  may  be, 
and  is,  the  greatest  earthly  happiness.  By  a  due 
culture  of  the  faculties,  by  refining  the  sentiments, 
a  common  blacksmith  may  enjoy  a  satisfaction  of 
mind  equal  to  that  of  the  greatest  man  in  the  parish. 
One  who  values  genius  merely  as  a  means  of  ad- 
vancement in  the  world,  cannot  know  or  feel  what 
genius  is.  Yet  on  this  false  estimate  are  based  a 
great  proportion  of  the  dreams  which  disturb  the 
existence  and  fritter  away  the  energies  of  youth. 
It  is  not  spiritual,  but  temporal  glory  for  which  the 
common  visionary  pants ;  it  is  not  the  souls  of  men 
he  desires  to  take  captive,  but  merely  their  pockets ; 
the  paradise  which  opens  t*)  his  mind*s  eye,  beyond 
the  counter,  is  composed  of  fine  houses,  gay  dress- 
es, and  luxurious  meals.  The  meanness  of  such 
aspirations  enables  us  to  say,  without  compunction, 
that  he  who  indulges  them  no  more  possesses  the 
intellectual  capabilities  he  fancies,  than  he  is  likely 
to  enjoy  the  substantial  rewards  of  industry  and 
perseverance. 


NATURAL   LAW    OF   CLEANLINESS. 

In  these  days  of  universal  wash-house,  bath,  and 
scouring  propensities,  it  may  be  amusing,  as  well 
as  interesting  to  learn  what  has  been  long  sinc9 
taught  in  the  kingdom  of  nature  by  the  silent  bat 
impressive  method  of  example. 

In  endeavoring  to  illustrate  our  subject,  we  shall 
not  enter  into  its  minute  details,  but  seek  to  glean 
the  general  truth  from  a  variety  of  facts  cursorily 
mentioned.  Beginning  even  with  inanimate  nature, 
we  find  the  lesson  of  cleanliness  on  her  first  page. 
Who  that  surveys  the  most  ordinary  landscape, 
unfitted  perhaps  to  inspire  the  poet  or  awaken  the 
imagination  of  the  romancist,  can  point  to  any  stain 
upon  its  smiling  face,  if  the  defiling  contact  of  man 
be  not  manifest?  The  fresh  rain^nt  of  the  fields, 
the  hard  features  of  the  rocks,  the  stream  descend- 
ing in  clear,  sparkling,  laughing,  tumbling  waters, 
or  stealing  in  slower  measure  through  the  plain ; 
the  spotless  aspect  of  the  driven  snow,  the  smooth- 
laid  surface  of  the  sandy  shore,  the  deep  pellucid 
waters  of  the  great  ocean — these  are  all  clean. 
There  is  no  spot  of  filth  to  be  seen  in  them,  except 
when  the  purificatory  process  is  actually  going  on. 
Then  the  heavens  assume  what  we  might  perhaps 
consider  a  filthy  aspect — ^the  sky  becomes  clothed 
with  sackcloth,  the  hills  disappear  in  murky  fogs, 
the  mountain  stream  comes  down  in  floods  of 
mud,  hurling  along  heaps  of  defirraded  materials ; 
the  sea  casts  up  its  mire  and  dirt,  and  at  these 
times  the  law  appears  suspended ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  is  the  ver^  process  itself  by  which  the 
general  result  is  obtamed.  In  a  little  while  all  this 
seeming  disorder  ends,  and  the  landscape  only  looks 
cleaner  than  ever  when  it  is  over.  A  vast  practi- 
cal benefit  results  from  a  chain  of  circamstances 
apparently  so  trifling  as  the  gathering  and  discharg-  . 
ing  of  a  rain-cloud.  All  the  imparities  which  a 
;State  of  change  neoessazily  eoUils,  are  thus  x»> . 
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moved ;  not  only  is  the  face  of  the  earth  renewed, 
tnd  the  crowding  vegetation  which  luxuriates  upon 
its  fertile  bosom  reinvigorated,  but  it  is  also  washed 
deauj  exposed  afresh  to  atmospheric  influences, 
while  the  gatherings  of  previous  weeks  are  all 
swept  down  and  deposited  out  of  sight  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  blue  wave.  Water  thus  appears  the 
principal  restorative  of  beauty  to  nature's  counte- 
nance ;  but  it  is  no  doubt  aided  materially  by  winds, 
which  scatter  into  the  air  the  dust  and  other  extra- 
neous particles,  which  might  and  do  collect  upon 
the  face  of  all  natural  objects. 

We  have  a  series  of  beautiful  illustrations  of  the 
same  attention  to  cleanliness  of  appearance  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom,  which,  though  in  accordance 
with  received  usage,  we  class  them  under  inanimate 
nature,  we  conceive  to  have  a  just  claim  to  a  dif- 
ferent position.  The  provisions  for  cleanliness, 
however,  are  principally  of  the  passive  order.  At 
first  sight,  one  would  be  inclined  to  believe  it 
aliAost  impossible  that  a  blade  of  grass,  in  immedi- 
ate proximity  as  it  is  to  a  filthy  soil,  could  be  kept 
clean ;  the  dirty  splashings  of  a  shower,  or  the 
down-pressing  influence  of  a  breeze,  would  suffice 
to  take  all  the  beauty  out  of  an  artificial  grass-blade. 
How  different  the  result !  Pick  a  handful  of  the 
tender  herb  from  the  worst  field,  the  very  slushiest 
meadow,  and  it  is  found  clean,  fresh,  shining,  with- 
out a  spot  of  dirt  or  any  such  thing,  so  that  it  looks 
as  though  it  had  but  just  left  the  hands  of  the  Great 
Artificer.  This  result  is  principally  due  to  the 
lustrous  coat  of  silex  with  which  the  blade  is  pro- 
Tided,  and  the  polished,  glittering  surface  of  which 
denies  attachment  to  a  spot  of  dirt.  Grass,  how- 
ever, is  by  no  means  the  only  class  of  plants  fur- 
nished with  a  similar  provision,  a  glazed  surface, 
evidently  intended  principally  for  this  end.  While 
meditating  upon  this  subject,  we  have  been  much 
struck  with  a  thought  probably  new  in  its  applica- 
tion. Before  our  study  stands  a  beautiful  ever- 
green ;  here  are  leaves  which  were  new  just  a  year 
ago ;  clouds  of  dust  have  enveloped  every  artificial 
object  exposed  during  the  same  period ;  but  the 
leaves  of  this  holly  are  as  glossy  and  clean  as 
though  the  creation  of  last  week.  Let  the  reader 
extend  this  remark,  and  remember  how  large  a 
number  of  evergreen  plants  are  apparently  specially 
provided  with  highly-varnished  surfaces  for  this 
very  purpose,  that  the  leaves,  being  peculiarly 
liable  to  become  dirty,  by  reason  of  their  long  dura- 
tion, may  effectually  resist  the  polluting  influence  of 
time.  It  is  not  forgotten  that  other  ends  may  he 
in  view  also;  but  it  is  a  well-known  fact  to  the 
naturalist,  that  in  the  works  of  creation  many  effects 
are  produced  by  a  very  limited  number  of  causes. 
That  this  cleanliness  of  aspect  is,  however,  due  to 
something  more  them  a  nice  disposition  of  surface, 
will  appear  when  we  reflect  upon  the  utter  impos- 
sibility of  keeping  any  artificial  substance,  however 
highly  polished,  in  a  similar  condition  of  cleanli- 
ness when  exposed  to  similar  dirt-disposing  causes. 
Look  at  our  window-panes,  for  instance  :  here  is  a 
surface  that  should  resist  filth,  if  that  were  all  that 
is  necessary ;  but  a  little  time  elapses,  and  while 
the  ever-green  leaves  are  ever,  fresh  and  shining, 
the  xeflected  pane  has  become  clouded  with  dirt. 
This  effect  is  doubtless  attributable  to  the  cutane- 
•os  transpiration  which  is  constantly  taking  place, 
and  which  loosens  the  attachment  of  dirt,  so  that 
the  next  shower  washes  all  away,  and  the  leaf  is 
wm  listening  as  ever.  The  velvety  clothing  of 
odwr  plants  contributes  likewise  to  the  same  end  ; 
Ibr  doal  vnU  not,  and  water  cannot,  adhere  to  such 


a  surface.  Our  beautiful  and  delicate  companions 
the  flowers  are  also  furnished  with  a  wax-like 
structure,  by  which  means  they  are  able  to  cast  off 
the  accidental  pollutions  of  the  ambient  air.  This 
effect  is  materially  assisted  by  the  position  of  the 
parts  of  the  vegetable  creature,  such  as  the  gener- 
ally dependent  curve  of  the  leaf,  the  drooping  of 
flowers  ;  and  at  the  period  of  their  death,  the  dead 
portions  drop,  by  a  natural  process,  from  the  stem, 
fall  to  the  earth,  and  are  speedily  hidden  from  view 
in  the  soil,  from  which,  in  a  little  while,  they  come 
not  to  be  distinguished.  Doubtless,  also,  the  sober 
brown  color  of  the  mould,  as  well  as  the  generally 
subdued  tone  of  every  natural  landscape,  adds 
much  to  the  clean  and  unsoiled  aspect  of  the  whole, 
by,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  hiding  the  unavoid- 
able dirt.  The  opposite  effect  would  have  resulted 
had  the  ordinary  colors  of  earth  been  similar  to  its 
extraordinary  ones :  what,  for  example,  would 
have  been  the  uncomfortable-looking  condition  of 
things  if  the  earth  had  been  bright  red,  or  yellow, 
or  blue,  in  its  ordinary  tones?  Things,  however, 
have  b€«n  differently  ordered  ;  and  while  we  survey 
all  nature,  we  may  fully  join  in  the  expressions  of 
Dr.  Macculloch,  and  say  that  it  presents  that  '*  uni- 
versal look  of  cleanliness  and  neatness,  which  is  as 
striking  as  if  there  was  a  hand  perpetually  employed 
in  no  other  oflice,  preserving  an  order  which  we 
cannot  maintain  in  our  possessions  without  constant 
labor." 

Few  minds  will  be  found,  we  believe,  which  will 
resist  the  evidence  here  adduced  ta  the  existence 
of  a  law  of  cleanliness  in  creation  ;  but  if  we  turn 
to  the  animal  kingdom,  the  testimony  becomes  quite 
conclusive.  Many  precautions  against  dirt  in  this, 
as  in  the  other  divisions  of  nature,  are  passive.  No 
one  that  looks  upon  the  glittering  corselet  of  a  cock- 
roach, inhabiting,  as  it  does,  the  dusty  cracks  and 
crannies  of  our  kitchen  floors  all  night,  and  spotless 
as  it  is,  can  deny  the  conclusion,  that  there  is  an 
admirable  proviso  against  filth  in  this  insect.  And 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  metallic-coated  family 
of  beetles,  whose  burnished  backs  repel  alike  the 
minutest  speck  of  dirt  or  the  heaviest  pelterings  of 
a  summer  shower ;  and  the  wing-covers  of  these 
beautiful  insects  are,  without  doubt,  while  they  are 
the  shields,  also  the  dirt-repellers  of  the  delicate, 
gauze-like  wings  so  artfully  folded  up  beneath  them. 
Again,  in  the  same  division  of  zoology,  consider 
the  down  and  hair-clothed  insects;  or  those  that 
are  cased  in  the  loveliest  array  of  scales,  as  the 
butterflies;  nothing  defiling  will  stick  here,  and 
the  unsoiled  aspect  of  every  such  insect  sufficiently 
testifies  the  perfection  of  the  arrangement.  The 
glossy  surface  of  the  hair  of  animals  is  a  similar 
provision  for  a  similar  end ;  and  the  facility  with 
which  it  repels  water,  man  oflen  recognizes,  and 
applies  to  his  own  purposes  for  coats,  aprons,  bats, 
or  caps. 

We  probably  judge  rightly  in  supposing  that  the 
active  demonstrations  of  cleanliness  are  the  most 
interesting,  and  are  likely  to  be  the  most  impres- 
sive. The  several  means  by  which  this  is  accom- 
plished, supply  us  with  the  order  in  which  we  shall 
mention  them.  These  are  combing,  brushing^  lick- 
ing and  washing,  four  divisions  to  which  nearly  all 
may,  we  think,  he  reduced.  One  of  the  common- 
est and  most  curious  examples  of  combing,  for  the 
purposes  of  cleanliness,  may  be  observed  by  closely 
watching  a  common  garden  spider.  These  insects 
are  particularly  exposed  to  dirt ;  the  dust  of  the  air, 
particles  of  their  webs,  or  defilement  from  their 
prey,  become  entangled  in  the  hairs  of  their  legs^ 
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and  would  probably  both  materially  add  to  the  dis- 
comfort and  to  the  disability  of  the  insect  for  its 
active  life,  were  they  not  removed.  The  wants  of 
the  creature  have  not  been  forgotten,  and  its  mouth 
is  furnished  with  serratures  like  the  teeth  of  a 
comb.  The  insect  puts  its  leg  into  its  mouth,  and 
gradually  draws  it  through  these  teeth,  so  as  en- 
tirely to  comb  off  every  particle  of  dust  and  dirt, 
which  it  then  collects  into  a  pellet,  and  carefully 
tosses  away !  In  order  that  this  operation  may  be 
thoroughly  done,  and  no  part  of  the  leg  escape,  a 
little  curved  hook  is  added,  which  bends  down  over 
the  edge  of  the  comb,  rendering  the  escape  of  any 
part  of  the  leg  impossible.  When  this  self-cleaning 
operation  is  perfect,  the  insect  with  fresh  strength 
betakes  itself  to  its  occupation.  This  curious  tact 
appears  long  to  have  been  unnoticed,  and  was  first 
discovered  by  Mr.  Rennie,  who  mentions  it  in  an 
interesting  paper  published  at  the  Royal  Institution. 
The  bird  well  known  as  the  fern-owl,  or  night-jar, 
has  an  instrument  on  purpose  to  effect  this  object, 
a  real  comb.  One  of  its  claws  differs  from  all  the 
rest  in  length,  and  in  the  remarkable  fact  of  its 
being  serrated  or  toothed  like  a  comb  ;  and  such  is 
the  intention  of  the  contrivance.  It  was  long  mis- 
taken for  an  instrument  with  which  to  wound  its 
prey.  Other  naturalists  perceiving  its  resemblance 
to  a  comb,  and  considering  the  whiskers  of  the 
bird,  conceived  that  it  was  intended  to  comb  the 
bird's  whiskers.  But  against  this  ingenious  hy- 
pothesis it  must  unfortunately  be  mentioned,  that 
some  of  the  species  possess  the  comb  without  the 
whiskers,  in  which  case  its  function  must  be,  on 
that  supposition,  unnecessary.  The  celebrated 
Alexander  Wilson, 'the  ornithologist  of  America, 
decided  the  question  by  finding  in  the  **  Whip-poor- 
will,"  a  bin!  belonging  to  the  same  group,  and  the 
inner  edge  of  one  of  the  claws  of  which  is  also 
pectinated,  portions  of  down  adhering  to  the  teeth. 
He  therefore  very  rationally  concludes  that  this  in- 
strument is  most  **  probably  employed  as  a  comb 
to  rid  the  plumage  of  the  head  of  vermin,  this  being 
the  principal,  and  almost  the  only,  part  so  infested 
in  all  birds."  In  another  portion  of  that  splendid 
work,  he  mentions  that  the  night-heron,  or  ^*  qua- 
bird,"^  possesses  also  a  pectinated  or  comb-like 
claw,  which  has  from  thirty-five  to  forty  teeth,  and 
is  used  for  a  similar  purpose  to  that  in  the  last  case 
mentioned. 

Under  the  head  of  combings  we  are  doubtless  to 
include  what  is  called  the  *'  preening,"  or,  more 
correctly  perhaps,  the  pruning  of  birds.  Probably  no 
creatures  are  more  attentive  to  personal  neatness 
than  the  generality  of  birds,  and  this  they  princi- 
pally effect  by  embracing  their  feathers  with  the 
beak,  then  drawing  the  beak  to  the  extremity,  by 
which  means  all  dirt  and  soil  are  speedily  removed. 
In  this  healthy  exercise  it  has  been  well  said  they 
have  been  ''commanded  to  delight,"  for  while  it 
is  a  sanitary  act,  it  is  also  one  which  seems  to  afford 
them  great  gratification.  Were  it  not  that  this 
beautiful  part  of  creation  is  always  thus  employed, 
what  filthy  objects  would  many  become  who  haTO 
to  seek  their  food  in  mud  or  in  the  earth !  But, 
as  Drayton'  has  said,  they  are  always 

PruDing  their  painted  breasts  ; 

and  thus,  under  the  most  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances, the  lustre  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  or  the 
snowy  purity  of  the  swan,  is  never  to  be  seen 
dimmed  by  dust  or  defiled  by  mud.  Still,  under 
the  division  ''  combing,"  we  may  mention  the  most 
familiar  example  of  all,   the  commoa  blow-flv. 


Who  that  has  watched  the  ludicrous  care  with 
which  this  insect  attends  to  its  personal  appearance,  ^ 
has  not  been  reminded  of  human  actions  f  When 
wc  remember  our  own  mancBUvres  with  the  clothes 
brush ,  and  compare  them  with  those  of  the  fiy  dust- 
ing his  jacket,  the  action  has  all  the  oddity  of  a 
caricature.  How  carefully  he  sweeps  down  the 
wings,  and  then  his  eyes  and  head,  as  if  he  were 
on  the  very  point  of  presenting  himself  at  court,  or 
to  the  considerations  of  some  fair  friend  !  The 
microscope  reveals  his  instrument.  It  consists  of 
two  rounded  combs  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  foot, 
and  consisting  of  two  or  three  rows  of  teeth,  some- 
what like  a  currycomb ;  and  this  contrivance  per- 
fectly removes  all  extraneous  matters,  so  that  the 
cleanly  insect  flies  off  a  complete  beau,  if  lustre.and 
absence  of  dirt  would  constitute  one. 

Brushing  is  the  next  division.  The  bee  gives 
us  a  good  example  in  point.  This  unwearied  in- 
sect, in  her  perpetual  search  for  honey,  has  to 
penetrate  many  flowers  which  abound  in  pollen  or 
farina — the  light  delicate  powder  produced  by  the 
anthers  of  flowers.  When  she  comes  home,  she 
looks  quite  an  altered  character,  all  dusty  as  she  is 
with  yellow  pollen,  so  that  she  could  scarcely  be 
recognized  as  the  modest  brown  insect  which  the 
morning  saw  depart  from  the  hive.  The  principal 
cause  of  this  is  the  hairyness  of  her  body,  the  pol- 
len particles  sticking  fast  in  the  pile.  The  insect 
stops,  and  raising  her  hind-legs,  which  are  set  with 
thick  hairs,  she  brushes  every  particle  clean  off; 
but  as  the  pollen  is  valuable,  she  does  not  throw  it 
away ;  on  the  contrary,  she  kneads  it  into  little 
masses  called  bee-brea!d,  and  then  enters  the  hive, 
having  stowed  it  away  in  certain  little  pockets 
behind.  Many  spiders  are  provided  with  brushes 
of  close-set  hairs,  which  effect  the  same  purpose ; 
and  the  foot-cushions  of  the  cat  must  be  considered 
as  instruments  of  similar  intention.  We  are  often 
presented  with  examples  of  Ucking  as  an  operation 
of  this  kind.  The  cat  takes  incessant  pleasure  in 
it,  and  is  very  particular  about  her  children  too, 
whom  she  licks  continually  when  they  are  young. 
Other  animals  have  similar  propensities,  and  hence 
arose  the  popular  myth  about  the  bear  licking  her 
cubs  into  shape,  when  she  was,  in  fact,  only  giving 
them  a  maternal  purification.  Insects  are  equaUy 
fond  of  it,  and  repeatedly  lick  one  another.  By 
the  same  means  they  free  their  eggs  or  pupae  from 
dirt.  Every  one  must  also  have  witnessed,  again 
and  again,  the  scrupulous  care  with  which  many 
animals  wash  themselves.  Birds  are  very  fond  of 
this  practice,  and  perform  the  operation  with  a  skill 
which  evidently  manifests  that  the  instinct  is  heaven- 
taught.  To  get  a  mind-drawn  picture  of  this  feat, 
let  the  reader  think  of  the  manceuvres  of  a  duck  at 
a  pond,  or  the  more  stately  performance  of  a  swan 
in  a  stream. 

One  of  the  most  curious  illustrations  our  subject 
admits  of  was  discovered  by  the  talented  entomolo- 
gist before-mentioned.  It  is  a  special  apparatus  for 
cleaning  a  very  peculiar  insect.  At  the  bottom  of 
a  hole  near  an  old  tree  Mj.  Rennie  found  a  curious 
grub,  which  he  had  never  seen  before.  Taking  it 
home,  with  a  few  small  snails  found  in  the  same 
place,  and  watching  the  creature,  he  found  it  em- 
ployed in  a  venr  anomalous  manner.  Its  tail  was 
turned  up,  and  bent  over  its  back,  and  every  now 
and  then  removed  again.  For  some  time  the  object 
of  the  creature  in  this  occupation  was  a  compleie 
mystery.  At  length  the  tail  was  examined,  and 
the  most  singular  apparatus  was  there  found.  Im 
shape  it  was  somewhat  like  a  shaving  brush :  nil- 
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der  the  microscope  it  was  found  to  consist  of  a 
doable  row  of  white  cartilaginous  rays,  which  were 
letractile  at  the  will  of  the  creature,  like  the  horns 
of  a  snail.  In  the  interspace  was  a  funnel-shaped 
pooket,  which  turned  out  to  be  a  sort  of  little  dust- 
nolo.  Now  this  was  its  manner  of  operation :  the 
tail  was  bent  up  over  the  back,  and  applied  to  any 
part  of  the  insect's  body ;  the  creature  then  caused 
the  rays  to  retract,  so  as  to  make  the  whole  act  some- 
what like  a  boy's  sucker,  thus  drawing  off  every 
particle  of  dust  and  dirt  from  its  glossy  skin.  This 
done,  they  were  stored  up  in  the  little  pocket  until 
it  was  quite  full,  and  then  the  insect,  by  a  vermic- 
ular motion  of  the  same  instrument,  caused  the 
collected  matters  to  be  expelled  in  the  form  of  a 
little  pellet,  which  it  was  careful  to  deposit  out  of 
the  way. 

Not  only  are  animals  commanded  by  the  author 
of  their  being  to  pay  this  regard  to  their  personal 
cleanliness,  but  the  homes  of  many  among  them 
dre  patterns  of  neatness  and  order.  How  often 
may  we  be  amused  at  the  diligence  of  the  spider  in 
keeping  her  net  clear  of  the  smallest  particle  of  dirt ! 
what  lines  will  she  not  cut  away  and  lay  down 
again  to  secure  this  end !  What  a  miracle  of  skill 
and  neatnesef  is  a  bird's  nest,  and  how  assiduously 
the  parent  birds  remove  every  impurity  from  it ! 
Even  the  proverbial  filth-lovers,  swine,  are  uncom- 
monly particular  in  their  homes;  for  it  is  well 
know  that  no  creature  is  so  anxious  to  have  a  clean 
and  comfortable  bed.  And  very  probably  the  dirt- 
encasing  gambols  of  these  animals  are  to  be  ex- 
eused  on  the  score  of  an  irritating  cutaneous  afflic- 
tion, or  are  intended  to  resist  the. stings  of  insects. 
Let  us  hope,  as  we  close  this  short  article,  that  the 
lessons  it  is  calculated  to  convey  will  not  be  forgot- 
ten. Let  our  poorer  classes  take  just  shame  to 
themselves  to  be  alone  in  their  filth.  While  every 
domestic  animal  teaches  wisdom,  and  while  all 
creation  exhibits  the  same  pervading  principle,  will 
they  be  content  to  run  the  risk  of  opposing  a  plain 
precept  of  nature!  Theirs  is  not  all  the  blame, 
when  we  remember  that  even  statesmen  are  only 
last  alive  to  this  oldest  of  all  truths,  coeval  with 
the  very  institution  of  the  present  scheme.  When 
it  has  been  our  lot  to  visit  dirty  habitations,  and 
when  we  remembered  the  wide-spread  lesson  taught 
us  in  creation,  often  have  Heber's  words  risen  to 
recollection  with  a  sigh,  reminding  us  that 

Only  man  is  vile. 


A  Ladt  Freemason. — The  Hon.  Elizabeth  St. 
Leger  was  the  only  female  ever  initiated  into  the 
ancient  mystery  of  freemasonry.  How  she  ob- 
tained this  honor  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers. 
Lord  Doneraile,  Miss  St.  Leger's  father,  a  very 
sealoos  mason,  held  a  warrant,  and  occasionally 
opened  Lodge  at  Donerail  House,  his  sons  and 
tome  intimate  friends  assisting,  and  it  is  said  that 
never  were  the  masonic  duties  more  rigidly  per- 
formed than  by  them.  Previous  to  the  initiation 
of  a  gentleman  to  the  first  steps  of  masonry.  Miss 
St.  Leger,  who  was  a  young  girl,  happened  to  be 
in  an  apartment  adjoining  the  room  generally  used 
as  a  lodge-room.  This  room  at  the  time  was  un- 
dergoing some  alteration ;  amongst  other  things, 
the  wall  was  considerably  reduced  in  one  part. 
The  young  lady  having  heard  the  voices  of  the 
fieemasoos,  and  prompted  by  the  curiosity  natural 
to  all  to  see  this  mystery,  so  long  and  so  secretly 
loeked  up  from  public  view,  she  had  the  courage 


to  pick  a  brick  from  the  wall  with  her  scissors, 
ana  witnessed  the  ceremony  through  the  two  first 
steps.  Curiosity  satisfied,  fear  at  once  took  pos- 
session of  her  mmd.  There  was  no  mode  of  escape 
except  through  the  very  room  where  the  conclud- 
ing part  of  the  second  step  was  still  being  solem- 
nized, and  that  being  at  the  far  end,  and  the  room 
a  very  large  one,  she  had  resolution  sufficient  tii 
attempt  her  escape  that  way ;  and  with  light  but 
trembling  step  glided  along  unobeerved,  laid  her 
hand  on  the  handle  of  the  door,  and  gently  opening 
it,  before  her  stood,  to  her  dismay,  a  grim  and  sur- 
ly tyler  with  his  long  sword  unsheathed.  A  shriek 
that  pierced  through  the  aparti%Bnt  alarmed  the 
members  of  the  lodge,  who,  all  rushing  to  the  door, 
and  finding  that  Miss  St.  Leger  had  been  in  the 
room  during  the  ceremony,  in  the  first  paroxysm 
of  their  rage,  her  death  was  resolved  on,  but  from 
the  moving  supplication  of  her  yoihiger  brother, 
her  life  was  saved,  on  condition  of.  her  goinff 
through  the  whole  of  the  solemn  ceremony  she  had 
unlawfully  witnessed.  This  she  consented  to,  and 
they  conducted  the  beautiful  and  terrified  young 
lady  through  those  trials  which  are  sometimes 
more  than  enough  for  masculine  resolution,  lit- 
tle thinking  they  were  taking  into  the  bosom  of 
their  craft  a  member  that  would  aflerwards  reflect 
a  lustre  on  the  annals  of  masonry.  The  lady  was 
cousin  to  General  Anthony  St.  Leger,  governor  of 
St.  Lucia,  who  instituted  the  interesting  race  and 
the  celebrated  Doncaster  St.  Leger  stakes.  Miss 
St.  Leger  married  Richard  Aid  worth,  Esq.,  of 
Newmarket.  Whenever  a  benefit  was  given  at 
the  theatres  in  Dublin  or  Cork  for  the  Masonic 
Female  Orphan  Asylum,  she  walked  at  the  head 
of  the  freemasons  with  her  apron  and  other  insignia 
of  freemasonry  f  and  sat  in  the  front  row  of  the 
stage  box.  The  house  was  always  crowded  on 
those  occasions.  Her  portrait  is  in  the  lodge-room 
of  almost  every  lodge  in  Ireland. — Limerick  Chron- 
icle. 

Voice  of  the  Tench. — In  the  spring  of  1823 
I  received  from  a  friend  a  brace  of  very  fine  tench 
just  taken  from  the  water.  They  were  deposited 
oy  the  cook  in  a  dish,  and  placed  upon  a  very  high 
shelf  in  the  larder,  a  room  situated  between  the 
dining  parlor  and  cooking  kitchen.  On  the  fol- 
lowing midnight,  whilst  writing  in  the  dining-room, 
to  which  I  had  removed  in  consequence  of  the 
extinction  of  the  fire  in  the  library,  my  attention 
was  suddenly  excited  by  a  deep,  hollow,  protracted 
groan,  such  as  might  be  supposed  to  proceed  from 
a  large  animal  in  extreme  distress.  It  was  twice 
or  thrice  repeated ;  and  all  my  efiforts  to  discover 
the  source  of  the  alarming  sound  were  inefifeetual. 
At  length  my  ear  was  startled  by  a  loud  splash, 
succeeded  by  a  groan  more  deep  and  long-continued 
than  those  which  I  had  previously  heard,  and  evi- 
dently proceeding  from  the  larder.  Inspection  of 
that  room  at  once  explained  the  mystery.  One  of 
the  fishes  had  sprung  down  from  the  shelf  on  the 
stone  floor,  and  there  lay  with  mouth  open,  and 
pectoral  and  ventral  fins  extended,  and  uttering  the 
sounds  by  which  my  midnight  labors  had  'been  so 
unexpectedly  interrupted.  Next  day  both  fishes 
were  cooked  for  dinner ;  and  such  is  the  tenacity 
of  life  in  the  tench,  that  although  thirty  hours  had 
then  elapsed  since  their  removal  from  their  native 
element,  both  fishes,  af\er  having  undergone  the 
processes  of  scaling  and  evisceration,  sprang  vigor- 
ously from  the  pot  of  hot  water  when  consigned 
to  it  by  the  cook.— Z>r.  Sturley  Palmer, 
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From  Chambera'  Journal. 


BERNARD   FALISSY. 


This  ingenious  roan  began  life  as  a  poor  boy, 
and  his  earliest  recollections  were  those  of  turning 
a  potter's  wheel.  From  turning  a  wheel  he  was 
promoted  to  the  making  of  pottery.  His  native 
village  was  Saintes,  in  France ;  and  he  lived  about 
three  hundred  years  ago.  At  that  period  the  art 
of  making  earthenware  was  in  a  rude  state  in 
France,  but  enamelling  was  much  advanced  ;  and 
young  Palissy  thought  he  would  try  to  find  out 
how  the  finish  of  enamelling  could  be  applied  to 
pottery. 

First  he  set  about  instructing  himself  in  read- 
ing, and  every  spare  moment  he  devoted  to  study. 
But  when  he  had  improved  himself  in  these  re- 
spects, he  was  greatly  at  a  loss  for  money.  This, 
however,  he  earned  by  his  trade,  and  by  drawing 
plans,  for  which  he  had  a  taste.  This  money  was 
spent  in  experiments.  While  still  a  very  young 
man,  and  without  any  proper  means  of  supporting 
a  family,  he  married.  This  was  worse  than  an 
imprudence  ;  he  did  not  only  himself,  but  others, 
a  serious  harm.  In  the  midst  of  great  difficulties 
he  carried  on  his  experiments ;  and  these  absorbed 
the  means  which  should  have  maintained  his  fami- 
ly. The  slightest  improvement  he  succeeded  in 
making  in  the  process  was  sufficient  to  inspire  him 
with  the  hope  that  he  was  at  last  about  to  reach 
the  goal ;  and  this  hope  nerved  him  to  fresh  en- 
durance. In  vain  did  he  endeavor  to  inspire  oth- 
ers with  similar  confidence.  Every  day  bitter 
complaints  burst  from  his  wife,  and  frequently  did 
his  children  join  in  their  mother's  supplications, 
and  with  tearful  eyes  and  clasped  hands  implore 
of  him  to  resume  his  former  occupation,  and  give 
them  bread.  Palissy  met  the  reproaches  and  pray- 
ers of  his  wife,  and  the  tears  of  his  children,  with 
inflexible  resolve  and  the  most  imperturbable  com- 
posure, apparently  as  insensible  as  the  earth  which 
he  was  moulding.  But  was  he  really  thus  indif- 
ferent ?  No  ;  there  were  moments  when  despair 
was  at  his  heart !  **  Nevertheless,"  we  quote  his 
own  words,  '*  the  hope  that  I  cherished  made  me 
work  on  with  so  manly  a  courage,  that  often  I 
forced  a  laugh  when  I  was  inwardly  sad  enough.'' 

Derided,  treated  as  a  madman,  suspected  of  be- 
ing now  a  coiner  and  now  a  sorcerer,  he  was  proof 
against  all.  At  length  a  new  combination  made 
him  believe  himself  on  the  very  point  of  succeed- 
ing, when  a  potter  engaged  in  his  service  sudden- 
ly demanded  his  discharge  and  his  wages.  Palis- 
sy, having  neither  money  nor  credit,  was  obliged 
to  sacrifice  part  of  his  wardrobe  to  pay  him ;  then, 
impatient  of  the  interruption,  returned  to  his  fur- 
nace, which  he  had  constructed  in  his  cellar — re- 
turned to  it  to  find  that  it  wanted  fresh  fuel,  of 
which  his  stock  was  exhausted.  What  was  to 
be  done  1  Upon  the  baking  of  this  new  essay 
his  last  hope  depends.  He  rushes  out  to  the  gar- 
den, tears  away  the  trelliswork,  breaks  it  up,  and 
the  furnace  is  again  heated.  But-  the  heat  is  not 
to  the  proper  degree  of  intensity,  and  in  despera- 


tion Palissy  throws  into  the  furnace  his  furniture, 
the  doors,  the  windows,  nay,  even  the  flooring  of 
his  house.  Vain  are  the  tears,  the  entreaties  of 
his  family  ;  wood  is  wanting  for  the  furnace,  and 
everything  combustible  that  he  can  lay  hold  of  is 
remorselessly  sacrificed.  But  now  one  prolonged 
cry  of  joy  echoes  through  the  cellar  ;  and  when 
the  wife  of  Palissy,  startled  by  the  unwonted 
sound,  hastens  to  her  husband,  she  finds  him 
standing,  as  if  in  a  stupor,  with  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  brilliant  colors  of  a  vase  which  he  held  in 
both  hands.     Success  had  crowned  his  eflforts. 

Rapidly  now  did  his  circumstances  change. 
His  success,  so  dearly  bought  as  it  had  been, 
was  followed  byjstill  greater  advances  in  the  art, 
and  he  was  now  at  the  head  of  his  profession. 
Wealth  flowed  in,  and  his  fame  spread  far  and 
wide.  He  had  several  patrons  at  court,  amongst 
whom  was  ihe  Constable  de  Montmorency,  who 
employed  him  to  execute  for  him  some  rustic 
pieces,  as  they  were  called,  consisting  of  figures 
of  animals  in  earthenware.  He  resided  at  the 
Tuileries,  opposite  the  Seine,  and  was  surnamed 
Bernard  of  the  Tuileries.  Nor  was  he  content 
with  the  fame  of  a  mere  artist,  but  turned  his  at- 
tention to  almost  every  branch  of  natural  history 
and  philosophy,  and  is  said  by  Fontenelle  to  have 
made  as  much  proficiency  as  genius  without  learn- 
ing could  make.  He  was  the  first  person  who 
formed  a  collection  of  specimens  of  natural  his- 
tory, and  gave  lectures  upon  them,  to  which  the 
public  were  admitted  on  payment  of  half-a-crown, 
which  he  engaged  to  return  fourfold  should  any- 
thing he  taught  be  proved  false.  He  wrote  -seT- 
eral  treatises  on  a  variety  of  topics,  full  of  original 
and  striking  thought.  He  was  the  first  who 
taught  the  true  theory  of  springs,  and  who  ?en- 
tured  to  assert  that  fossil-shells  were  real  sea- 
shells  deposited  by  the  waters  of  the  ocean.  He 
also  was  the  first  to  perceive  and  recommend  the 
use  of  marl  and  lime  in  agriculture.  His  ardor 
and  strength  of  character  were  not  less  conspicu- 
ous in  his  attachment  to  the  religion  he  professed. 
He  was  a  Protestant,  and  became  exposed  to  per- 
secution during  the  time  of  the  League.  In  1584 
he  was  apprehended  and  committed  to  the  Bastile. 
The  weak  King  Henry  III.,  who  rather  favored 
him,  having  told  him  that  if  he  did  not  abjure  bia 
religion  for  the  prevailing  one,  he  should  be  con- 
strained to  leave  him  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
the  intrepid  Palissy  replied,  '*  Your  majesty  has 
often  condescended  to  say  that  you  pity  me  ;  for 
my  part  I  pity  you  for  uttering  the  unldngly 
words,  '  I  shall  be  constrained  ;'  but  I  tell  you,  in 
more  royal  language,  that  neither  the  Guises,  nor 
your  whole  people,  nor  yourself,  shall  constrain 
me,  a  poor  potter,  to  deny  my  conscience." 

Thus  was  the  same  zeal  and  indomitable  firm- 
ness which  marked  his  career  as  an  artist  carried 
by  Palissy  into  his  dcTotedness  to  his  higher  in- 
terests as  a  Christian.  Of  his  religion  and  hit 
tmde  he  was  wont  to  say,  *'  I  have  no  other  prop- 
erty than  heaTen  and  earth."  He  died  in  th^ 
Bastile  in  1589,  at  the  age  of  ninety 
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From  the  Journal  of  Cominorce. 
VIA   DOLOROSA. 

Wb  attended  the  funeral  of  an  aged  citizen  on  a 
cold  Sunday  aflernoon,  not  long  since.  His  re- 
mains were  conveyed  to  Greenwood  Cemetery,  to 
await  the  resurrection  in  company  with  thousands 
•f  oor  dead,  who  already  sleep,  or  who  soon  will 
«leep,  in  that  hallowed  ground.  It  is  well  called 
^* hallowed  ground;**  for  to  us  no  place  is  more 
tanctified  than  that  where  the  links  of  the  broken 
chain  lie,  from  which  the  freed  soul  has  gone  to  rest. 

It  was  a  bitter  day.  The  wind  from  across  the 
water  was  chilling  and  cutting,  and  the  close  car- 
riage hardly  sufficed  to  protect  us  from  its  severity. 
As  we  passed  through  the  streets,  we  noticed  that 
■ombre  air  of  the  windows  and  houses  which  an 
unpleasant  autumn  day  always  causes,  and  the 
faces  of  people  in  the  streets  were  pinched  and 
gloomy.  Men  drew  their  cloaks  around  them,  and 
horried  along  the  pavements,  only  looking  up  for 
■a  instant  as  the  hearse  passed,  and  shuddering 
yet  more  coldly  at  the  coldest  view  which  earth 
ftflurds. 

A  singular  interest  is  visible  in  every  man's 
mind,  when  he  sees  the  procession  which  follows 
a  fellow-man  to  burial ;  and  it  is  by  no  means 
wonderful  that  it  should  be  so.  Yet  it  is  remark- 
able that  a  birth,  which  is  the  commencement  of 
an  immortality,  should  be  regarded  with  less  in- 
terest than  a  death,  which  is  but  a  change  in  the 
eoorse  of  immortality. 

The  carriages  had  not  left  Atlantic  street,  in 
Brooklyn,  before  we  began  to  meet  a  novel  class 
of  persons.  Novel,  we  mean  to  say,  as  a  class; 
ton  moamers  are  plenty  enough  in  the  world,  and 
we  meet  the  garb  of  some  hourly.  But  it  is  not 
often  that  one  meets  with  a  continual  flow  of  car- 
xiagea,  all  of  which  contain  weepers,  returning  from 
the. graves  of  friends.  The  road  from  Atlantic 
street  fo  the  entrance  of  Greenwood  is  emphati 
eally  a  via  dolorosa.  We  met  first  a  carriage  with 
oloeed  windows,  which  went  swiftly  by  our  own, 
Irat  not  so  swiftly  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  in  it  a 
lady  with  face  buried  in  her  hands.  She  was 
alone,  perhaps  a  widow  returning  from  a  well- 
beloved  grave,  or  a  mother  from  a  child's  sleeping- 
place.  Scarcely  had  her  carnage  passed,  when 
we  met  two  others  in  which  appeared  to  be  a  whole 
fiimily,  and  following  these  an  empty  hearse,  and 
another  and  another  after  it,  and  so  on,  until  we  had 
met  five  hearses,  and  carriages  more  than  we  could 
count,  bearing  mourners.  Some  had  returned  from 
the  burial  that  day,  others  had  been  to  visit  graves, 
with  that  beautiful  affection  which  leads  us  to  lin- 
ger aroond  such  spots,  as  if  there  the  souls  of  the 
departed  also  lingered,  with  somewhat  of  love 
mayhap  for  the  dust  which  once  imprisoned  them. 

The  train  in  which  we  were  moved  but  slowly, 
for  it  was  of  great  length,  and  in  it  were  many  on 
loot  who  followed  their  friend  to  the  gates  of  the 
Ctmelery.  Other  trains  of  less  length  passed 
VM  swiftly.  Three  hearses  with  accompanying 
CiRiages  passed  us  thus.  In  one  we  saw  the 
i  of  two  children,  as  the  wind  lifted  up  the 


hearse  curtains  and  swept  coldly  over  them.  In 
a  carriage  which  followed  another,  we  recognized 
the  face  of  a  man  who  had  lost  a  son  the  Friday 
previous,  as  we  knew  by  the  obituary  notice  in  tho 
paper. 

As  we  approached  the  cemetery,  we  looked  back 
and  saw  still  more  of  these  solemn  processions  com- 
ing across  the  plain  at  the  head  of  Gowanus  Bay, 
and  as  we  entered  the  avenues,  we  saw  here  and 
there,  among  the  leafless  trees,  groups  standing  with 
heads  uncovered,  around  open  vaults  or  uncovered 
graves.  It  was  like  entering  a  vast  temple  in 
which  men  of  all  creeds  assembled  to  do  homage 
to  the  instinctive  idea  of  immortality,  (for  that  idea 
is  at  the  foundation  of  our  care  for  the  dead,)  as 
we  entered  the  forest  arches  of  the  holy  ground. 
"  God's  acre"  there  is  rich  with  treasures  for  the 
day  of  awaking. 

As  we  passed  the  gateway,  the  sun,  fast  setting 
across  the  bay,  broke  from  the  clouds,  and  a  flood 
of  glorious  light  bathed  the 'hills  and  trees  and 
gilded  the  gleaming  monuments  ;  but  as  we  stood 
at  the  foot  of  the  grave  on  a  high  hill  overlooking 
the  cities  and  the  water,  the  sun  went  down,  and 
a  cold  blast  swept  the  dead  leaves  along  into  the 
grave,  with  the  man  who  had  faded  like  a  leaf  in 
autumn,  and  whose  son,  as  that  sun,  had  gone 
down  in  the  evening  of  a  long  and  tempestuous 
day. 

Any  one  who  will  take  an  afternoon  ride  to 
Greenwood,  will  no  longer  wonder  that  a  city  like 
this  can  afford  business  to  stores  which  sell  nothing 
but  mourning. 


LIBERIA. 

[Wb  are  glad  to  see  that  England  assumes  a  favorable 
attitude  towards  the  new  republic;  which  offers  her  a 
probable  result  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade.] 

We  stop  the  press  to  announce  the  following 
highly  important  and  gratifying  intelligence,  of 
the  action  of  the  British  government  in  reference 
to  the  republic  of  Liberia,  and  its  president,  Gen- 
eral Roberts.  If  there  was  any  sincerity  in  the 
professions  of  lively  interest  for  Liberia,  uttered  a 
few  years  ago  by  the  government  at  Washington, 
no  time  will  be  lost  in  following  the  politic  exam- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  by  a  frank  recognition  of  the 
new  republic  and  a  treaty  of  commerce  with  it. 

A  proffer  by  the  British  government  of  money 
for  the  purchase  of  the  territory  intervening 
between  Sierra  Leone  and  Liberia,  is  in  many 
aspects  a  most  important  one.  It  is  a  practical 
acknowledgment  of  the  wisdom  of  our  colonization 
course,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  line  of  policy,  to  be  pursued  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  slave-trade,  and  the  civilization  of  the 
interior  tribes  of  Western  Africa. — Colonization 
Herald, 

LoDdon,  November  24th,  1849. 
E.  Cresson,  Esq. — 

My  Dear  Friend — You  will  learn  with  as  much 
pleasure  as  I  communicate  it  to  yon,  that  President 
Roberts,  having  succeeded  in  procuring  the  recogni* 
tion  of  the  sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  re- 
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public  of  Liberia )  has  entered  into  and  completed  a 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  on  terms  of  perfect 
reciprocity  with  the  British  government.  This  im- 
portant document  has  been  signed,  sealed,  and  de- 
livered ;  and  the  president  having  completed,  in  the 
most  satisfactory  and  successful  manner,  all  that  he 
desired,  is  now  about  returning  home  in  a  sloop-of- 
war,  specially  offered  to  him  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  convey  him  and  family  to  Monrovia.  He 
sails  on  the  2d  December.  Thus  has  been  com- 
pleted the  most  important  mission  that  could  be, 
for  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  the  infant  repub- 
lic. President  Roberts  has  manifested  great  tal- 
ents, as  well  as  good  sense,  judgment,  and  discre- 
tion, in  all  that  he  has  done  since  he  has  been  in 
Europe ;  and  he  has  been  eminently  successful,  not 
only  m  this  country  but  also  in  France,  whose  gov- 
ernment, you  are  aware,  acknowledged  the  infant 
republic  without  any  delay  after  a  formal  applica- 
tion was  made  for  it  by  Mr.  Roberts.  But  I  have 
still  excellent  news  to  communicate  to  you.  Lord 
Palmerston  and  the  whole  government  being  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  of  putting  down  the  accursed 
slave-trade,  having  conferred  with  the  president  on 
the  best  means  of  accomplishing  it,  have  (almost) 
agreed  to  furnish  President  Roberts  with  JC2,000 
to  purchase  all  the  territory  lying  between  the 
boundaries  of  Sierra  Leone  and  Lit^ria,  where  the 
slave-trado  is  carried  on  extensively  ;  and  the  pres- 
ident pledges  himself  that  the  slave-trade  shall  be 
'  forever  abolished  from  the  whole  line  of  coast  from 
the  furthest  extremity  of  Liberia  (east  and  south) 
to  the  confines  of  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Le- 
one. What  a  most  important  acquisition  to  the 
cause  of  humanity ! 

President  Roberts  was  to  call  upon  the  Bishop 
of  London  to-day  by  special  request  of  his  lord- 
ship, who  wants  to  introduce  mi&sionary  efforts  in- 
to Africa,  through  the  republic  of  Liberia.  I  told 
the  president  that  the  bishop  is  so  rich,  so  power- 
ful, and  altogether  so  great  a  man,  that  he  must  let 
nothing  interfere  with  his  going  to  see  him.  The 
president  is  to  dine  with  Chevalier  Bunsen  this 
evening.  This  gentleman  is  the  ambassador  of 
Prussia,  and  representative  of  the  German  empire. 
I  hope  good  to  Liberia  may  be  the  result.  Mr. 
Roberts  does  good  wherever  he  goes  ;  he  is  so  ex- 
cellent a  man  that  he  wins  golden  opinions  from  all 
men.  I  do  not  know  a  man  for  whom  I  have  more 
respect ;  fortunate  is  the  new  republic  in  having 
such  a  chief  magistrate. 

Yours,  most  faithfully, 

G.  Ralston. 


Human  Progress,  the  Providence  Journal, 
AND  THE  Chronotype. — The  Providence  Journal, 
after  a  month's  preparation,  defends  itself  with  ex- 
cellent generalship  against  our  Providence  corres- 
pondent's charge  that  it  is  **  one  of  the  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  human  progress,''  in  that 
city.  Our  cotemporary's  wit  being  almost  as 
great  as  its  wickedness,  we  cannot  forbear  quoting 
a  paragraph  or  two  from  its  defence.  It  will  be 
perceived  that  it  has  soaped  its  nose  to  the  utmost 
lubricity  before  entering  the  lists,  so  that  there  is 
DO  chance  for  a  rejoinder  on  our  part. —  Chrono- 
type, 

We  have  gone,  not  always  editorially,  we  admit 
—how  is  it  possible  *'  that  one  small  head  should 
carry  all"  these  things ^ — but  through  what  the 


New  York  Herald  would  call  "our  unrivalled 
corps  of  voluntary  correspondents,"  for  all  sorts  of 
reforms,  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects,  for  everjrthing 
that  ends  in  ism  or  ology  or  pathy.  We  went  for 
homceopathy,  hydropathy,  and  one  other  pathy,  the 
name  of  which  we  have  unfortunately  forgotten  ; 
and  this  very  day,  we  publish  an  article  npoa 
isopathy,  which  is  later  and  of  course  better  still, 
and  which  seems  very  reasonable  and  natural  like. 
The  principle  of  cure  is  the  application  to  the  dis- 
eased organ  of  a  similar  organ  of  a  healthy  person. 
Think  what  a  remedy  for  sore  lips !  Of  course  a 
patient  would  be  allowed  to  select  his  own  physi- 
cian. On  this  subject  of  isopathy^  we  regret  to  say 
that  our  friend  of  the  New  London  Chronicle,  an 
exceedingly  irreverent  man,  and  a  disbeliever  in 
many  of  the  most  important  discoveries  in  ''  human 
progress,"  is  wholly  incredulous.  We  commend 
him  to  the  correspondent  of  the  Chronotype.  He 
deserves  all  that  has  been  said  of  us  upon  the  sub- 
ject. 

But  to  go  on  with  our  own  merits ;  we  were 
among  the  first  to  give  in  our  adhesion  to  animal 
magnetism,  and  we  went  the  full  length  of  pathet- 
ism  and  another  ism  in  the  same  connection.  "SN^e 
puffed  La  Roy  Sunderland's  lectures,  and  we 
strongly  recommended  a  course  of  lectures  on  Fou- 
rierism,  illustrated  by  an  immense  picture  right 
over  the  desk  of  the  lecturer.  We  reviewed  An- 
drew Jackson  Davis'  book  in  four  communications, 
of  such  orthodoxy  that  our  excellent  friend.  Pro- 
fessor Bush,  sent  for  all  the  numbers,  and  they 
were  copied,  at  length,  into  those  papers  which  are 
generally  regarded  as  the  accredited  organs  of  the 
unseen  world.  It  is  not  long  since  we  published  a 
mesmeric  prescription  for  the  treatment  of  cholera, 
and  we  faithfully  placed  before  our  readers  the 
whole  story  of  an  awful  murder  in  Massachusetts, 
detected  by  means  of  animal  magnetism.  We 
have  not  yet  expressed  our  indignation  at  the  jury 
in  Worcester  which  recently  refused  to  convict  a 
man  of  the  same  crime  on  the  testimony  of  a  very 
remarkable  dream.  We  have  not  enumerated  half 
our  services  to  human  progress,  all  of  which,  we 
think,  should  entitle  us  to  a  first  class  oflSce,  if  the 
party  of  human  progress  should  ever  get  into 
power.  If  indeed  there  be  any  principle  or  pro- 
cess, any  idea  or  suggestion  or  vision  of  transcen- 
dental philosophy  that  has  escaped  our  notice,  just 
trot  it  out,  and  it  shall  have  a  fair  chance  in  onr 
columns.  But  afler  all  this,  we  vrill  not  endure  to 
have  it  thrown  in  our  teeth,  that  we  are  enemies 
of  human  progress  ;  it  is  shameful  and  slanderous 
ingratitude,  and  we  look  to  the  Chronotjrpe,  by  its 
sense  of  justice,  to  retract  the  charge  of  its  corres- 
pondent 

The  same  letter  accuses  us  of  speaking  in  a 
"  flippant  "  manner  of  the  Free  Soilers  and  of  the 
Chronotype.  We  will  not  deny  that  we  have, 
from  time  to  time,  indulged  in  some  rather  plain 
remarks  touching  the  Free  Soilers,  and  especially 
the  Van  Buren  branch  thereof,  but  we  have  never 
been  so  indiscreet  as  to  attack  the  Chronotype — 
not  we.  That  paper  has  a  way  of  striking  back 
again  much  more  agreeable  to  the  lookers  on  than 
to  the  subject  of  the  operation,  and  we  have  always 
endeavored  to  keep  on  the  sunny  side  of  it.  We 
have  always  said  that  it  was  the  boldest,  spiciest, 
sauciest,  most  readable  and  thoroughly  provoking 
paper  that  could  be  imagined,  and  we  have  always 
advised  our  readers  to  buy  it  and  read  it,  and  laugh 
over  it,  and  to  take  especial  care  not  to  be  kd 
away  by  the  heresies  in  which  it  abounds. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

[Oor  correspondent's  letter  of  10th  December,  which  is 
alluded  to  in  the  following,  has  not  come  to  hand.  We 
mre  very  sorry  to  lose  anything  he  writes.] 

Paris,  December  13,  1848. 
Professor  Chevalier  has  given  us,  in  the 
Joumal  des  Debats  of  the  Uth  and  12th  instant, 
long  articles  on  American  politics.  He  expounds 
the  several  parties  in  the  recent  elections  favorably, 
on  the  whole,  to  oor  institutions  and  national  char- 
acter. The  Americans,  he  observes,  have  good 
practical  sense,  and  when  abstract  principles  seem 
to  clash  with  their  experience,  it  is  their  custom  to 
keep  those  principles  under  the  bushel  until  they 
be  enlightened  by  new  facts.  He  ascribes  to  the 
formation  of  the  free  soil  party  greater  importance 
than  it  is  likely  to  retain.  Expedients,  when  they 
once  fail,  soon  cease  to  be  operative.  Chevalier 
thinks  that  oar  slave-holding^  states  may  be  in  dan- 
ger, when  it  shall  be  proved,  by  the  results  of 
abolition  in  the  West  Indies,  that  the  negro  can  \fO 
free  and  yet  so  work  that  production  will  not  be 
afiected  by  his  emancipation.  Hitherto,  the  con- 
liiry  appears.  The  professor  adds — "  We  are  not 
io  the  number  of  those  who  predict  an  early  rup- 
ture of  the  American  Union  from  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  slave-holding  and  non-slave-holding 
sutes.  Nothing  warrants  this  anticipation.  It  is 
like  the  old  story  of  the  downfall  of  the  British 
power  from  national  bankruptcy,  constantly  and 
confidently  foretold  for  a  century,  and  nevertheless 
becoming  every  day  less  probable.  The  American 
people,  in  their  dissensions,  possess  the  rare  and 
meritorious  wisdom  of  abstaining  watchfully  from 
extreme  measures.  The  utility  of  the  union  for 
everybody — its  most  prolific,  universal  utility — is 
present  to  all  minds.  Disputants  grow  hot  and 
angry ;  the  agitation  of  parties  rises  high  ;  but, 
sooner  or  later,  all  is  settled  by  one  of  those  com- 
promises which  appertain  to  the  essence  of  repre- 
sentative government.  Thus,  the  constitutional 
right  of  the  slave  states  to  exclusive  control  of 
their  internal  economy,  will,  in  the  end,  be  re- 
spected, and  slavery  be  lefl  to  recede  from  region 
to  regrion,  under  the  impulse  of  new  circumstances, 
SQch  as  are  begetting  a  change  in  Maryland  and 
Delaware.  It  is,  however,  undeniable  tltat  the 
slavery  question  is  thorny  and  embarrassing  ;  pru- 
dence and  firmness  are  necessary  in  a  president ; 
the  choice  of  General  Taylor  seems  fortunate  on 
this  head  ;  soundness  of  judgment  and  moderation 
of  spirit  are  evidenced  in  his  whole  life.'*  The 
professor  draws  fine  portraits  of  both  the  president 
and  vice-president  elect.  He  concludes  his  first 
article  by  a  brief  exposition  of  the  marvellous 
progress  of  the  United  States,  in  population,  agri- 
ealture,  and  manufactures,  and  of  their  magnificent 
enterprises  and  prospects — '*  Happy  land,  flourish- 
ing repoblic !  such  are  the  fruits  reaped  where  the 
bws  are  held  sacred — where  public  intelligence 
aad  opinion  have  authority  sufiiicient  to  restrain, 
within  legal  boands,  turbulent  minorities  and  hot- 
Iwidcd  leaden,  to  be  found  in  all  countries."  The 


second  article  is  M.  Chevalier's  eleventh  **  Study  of 
the  Constitution  on  the  United  States,"  and  treats 
of  the  election  of  president  in  its  principal  details. 
His  historical  survey  is  ample;  his  account  of 
the  party-conventions  accurate  and  admonitory  ;  he 
could  wish  them  to  be  measurably  imitated  in  France ; 
he  blames  the  French  moderates  for  not  having  or- 
ganized thems^es  separately  with  a  candidate 
of  their  own  ;  he  admires  the  American  uniform 
adoption  of  men  recommended  by  positive  national 
services  and  tried  intellectual  faculties ;  he  con- 
demns the  preference  of  military  worthies  to  em- 
inent statesmen ;  but  here,  he  does  not  rightly  or 
thoroughly  comprehend  the  influences,  circum- 
stances, considerations,  under  which  that  preference 
has  been  practised  in  three  only  out  of  twelve  elec- 
tions. 

Several  of  the  Paris  journals  contain  biographical 
sketches  of  General  Taylor ;  in  one  of  them  he  is 
sent  to  India  to  fight,  we  may  presume  the  Sihks 
of  Lahore  ;  the  text  is  curious :  *'  In  1810  he  mar- 
ried, and  immediately  thereafter  troubles  broke  out 
in  India.  Lieutenant  Taylor  manifested  so  much 
intrepidity  in  quelling  them,  that,  in  1812,  he  was 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  nominated 
commander  of  Fort  Harrison.^''  According  to  an- 
other of  these  articles,  a  grand  national  convention 
is  to  meet  at  Washington  in  February  next,  to 
proclaim  his  election. 

Our  French  paragraphists  are  not  particulariy 
struck  with  the  capacity  of  the  negro-race  to  main- 
tain republican  institutions,  as  it  is  exemplified  in 
the  monopoly  of  the  products  of  the  soil  and  of  all 
traffic,  internal  and  external,  by  the  government  of 
Hayti.  The  black  man — the  true  ebony — in  the 
delegation  of  the  Antilles,  who  sits  in  the  centre 
of  the  Montagnards  in  the  Assembly,  was  the  ser- 
vant of  a  white  general  resident  in  this  capital.  An 
intimate  acquaintance  of  the  master  told  me,  a  few 
days  ago,  that  the  representative  had  not  resigned 
his  domestic  post,  whether  from  personal  attachment 
or  prudential  motives ;  he  would  deserve  credit  for 
either.  A  gentleman  of  New  Orleans,  on  a  visit 
to  Paris,  relates  to  me  that,  about  a  fortnight  since, 
while  seated  in  a  side-box  of  the  first  tiers  of  the 
grand  opera,  he  distinguished  a  colored  family  in 
tji^one  immediately  opposite ;  by  his  opera-glass 
h^iscovered  that  the  head  of  it,  whom  he  recog- 
nized, distinguished  him,  and  was  about  to  come 
round  to  him  by  the  lobby.  A  feeling  natural  to 
a  southern  American  induced  him  to  prefer  that 
the  interview  should  not  be  in  the  box  which  he 
occupied.  He  met  the  visitor  in  the  lobby ;  the 
latter  grasped  his  hand,  and  reminded  him  that  he 
had  been  his  tailor  at  New  Orieans.  **  I  retired," 
he  added,  "with  a  good  property:  we  are  well- 
settled  here ;  that 's  my  box,  once  a  week ;  we 
shall  be  happy  to  see  you  at  our  apartments." 

My  epistle  of  the  10th  inst.  was  sealed  at  one 
o'clock,  for  the  early  post-hour.  At  that  period 
the  shop-keepers  had  closed  and  barred  their  doors 
and  windows,  and  sallied  forth  with  their  families  to 
mingle  with  the  ubiquitous  throng.  Before  three, 
the  promenaders,  in  the  fashionable  division  of  th« 
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garden  of  the  Tuileries,  could  not  have  been  leas 
than  ten  thousand,  of  whom  well-dressed  ladies 
and  beautiful  children  formed  the  great  majority. 
The  verdure  of  the  parterres  remains  unimpaired  ; 
splendid  camelias  are  exposed  in  the  open  air. 
This  day  (13th)  the  temperature  is  still  mild  and 
genial.  Though  the  masses  on  the  boulevards  and 
on  the  principal  p/ac65  manifested  high  excitement, 
and  the  precincts  of  the  stations,  where  the  votes 
were  received,  bore  a  menacing  aspect,  no  absolute 
riots  occurred.  Between  eight  and  ten  in  the 
evening,  the  rich  moon-light  and  the  blaze  of  the 
gas-lights,  exhibiting  the  crowds  for  miles  in  a  more 
picturesque  way,  impressed  a  double  vivacity  and 
beauty  on  the  scene.  A  very  interesting  company 
assembled  in  my  saloon,  by  ten  ;  they  had  passed 
through  the  various  throngs,  without  the  least 
molestation,  and  with  no  fear  of  the  return  home ; 
and  they  seemed  to  have  caught  additional  spirits 
and  good-humor  from  the  animation  of  the  streets. 
Later,  indeed,  a  few  gentle  charges  of  cavalry  dis- 
persed unruly  or  too  noisy  multitudes  near  the 
Portes  St.  Martin  and  St.  Denis.  On  Monday, 
the  atmosphere  was  equally  bright  and  balmy  ;  the 
polls  were  thronged  ;  cries  of  Vive  Napoleon !  and 
Down  with  Cavaignac !  sounded  at  every  comer, 
and  on  the  open  spaces.  A  cart  filled  with  Ca- 
vaignac tickets  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  phalanx  of 
gaminsj  who  made  a  bonfire  of  the  contents,  on 
the  Boulevard  Montmartre  ;  nothing  else  happened 
to  set  the  Republican  Guard  and  the  Oardiens  de 
SuretS  in  quick  motion. 

Through  both  days,  bodies  of  unarmed  soldiers 
were  met  in  every  direction,  repairing,  with  sub- 
alterns or  captains  at  their  head,  to  deposit  their 
suffrages  in  the  urns.  The  garrison  being  reck- 
oned at  fifty  thousand,  you  may  imagine  that  the 
exercise  of  universal  franchise  heightened  the  as- 
pect of  the  diffused  array  of  military  force  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  All  the  stafis  were  in 
readiness  at  their  respective  head-quarters;  aide- 
de-camps  trotted  in  every  section  ;  reconnaissances 
were  made  from  the  station  of  the  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  national  guards,  as  if  a  foreign  enemy 
had  entered  the  faubourgs ;  the  posts  of  the  guards 
were  materially  increased ;  all  the  soldiery  and  garde 
mobile,  not  on  their  way  to  vote,  stood  equipped 
and  provided  for  battle.  Cavaignac  had  become 
,more  odious  to  the  faubourgs  by  his  honest  decla- 
ration in  the  Assembly,  that  he  saw  in  the  bar- 
ricades, not  a  ;>o/tce-affair,  but  a  case  of  battle — 
of  downright  war ;  and  that  if  Charles  the  Tenth 
and  Louis  Philippe  had  taken  the  same  view  in 
time,  the  issues  of  the  insurrections  of  July,  1830, 
and  February,  1848,  would  have  been  different. 
He  has  been  burnt  in  efi^gy  at  Lyons,  where  the 
Red  Republic  is,  proportionably,  even  stronger  than 
in  this  capital. 

Yesterday,  considerable  bodies  of  horse  and  foot 
escorted  the  urns,  in  the  translation  of  them  from 
the  sections  to  the  ofilces  of  the  mayors.  In  the 
morning,  the  severe  decree  of  the  National  Asaem- 
bly,  passed  last  summer,  against  attraupements,  or 
large  gatherings  of  the  people,  was  posted  at  every 


corner,  by  order  of  the  prefect  of  police,  with  the 
announcement  that  he  was  determined  to  enforce  it 
with  the  utmost  strictness  and  vigilance.  All  is  calm 
this  forenoon ;  but  as  the  returns  from  the  city 
and  environs,  and  a  number  of  the  provinces,  leave 
no  doubt  of  the  complete  triumph  of  Louis  Napo- 
leon, it  may  be  difficult  to  prevent  loyal  manifes- 
tations to-night.  The  journals  devoted  to  him  ex- 
ult without  mercy ;  the  revolutionary  and  socialist 
leaders  and  clubs,  that  could  not  reclaim  their  bands 
from  the  wild  cry  of  Napoleon,  vent  their  chagrin 
in  the  bitterest  contempt  for  universal  suffrage,  and 
the  ignorance  and  stupidity  of  the  clodhoppers  in 
the  provinces.  Their  votes  should  have  no  valid 
character,  says  the  journal  La  PSpubligue ;  and  an- 
other oracle  exclaims — "  Oh,  the  miserable  sheep- 
masses,  {troupe  moutonni^re,)  who  let  the  emperor 
go  to  St.  Helena,  and  now  adore  his  insignificant 
nephew ;  who  make  revolutions  one  day,  to  undo 
them  on  another!"  A  third  finds  consolation  in 
the  idea  that  the  people  will  not  spare  the  oppres- 
sors and  traitors  the  third  time,  to  be  duped  and 
enslaved  again  as  they  were  on  the  first  and  second 
victories  over  the  monarchy. 

It  is  conceded  on  all  hands  that  *'  the  nephew  of 
his  uncle"  must  have  obtained  an  absolute  majori- 
ty ;  by  which  singular  though  not  inexplicable 
consummation  the  National  Assembly  will  be  re- 
lieved from  the  dangerous  necessity  of  a  choice 
between  Napoleon  and  Cavaignac.  The  prince 
will  better  know  by  whom,  than  for  what,  he  is 
chosen ;  never  was  a  human  being  carried  to  the 
pinnacle  in  any  country,  large  or  small,  by  so  great 
a  variety  and  contrariety  of  motives  and  designs, 
and  by  so  many  adherents  utterly  unacquainted 
with  the  qualities,  principles  or  purposes  of  their 
elect.  You  shall  have,  early,  my  explanation  in 
full,  of  the  phenomena ;  you  may  read  in  the  Lon- 
don Times,  of  the  11th  inst.,  an  excellent  prelim- 
inary article.  A  very  considerable  sum  must  have 
been  expended  by  Louis  and  the  Bonaparte  com- 
bination, in  this  business.  An  eminent  banker 
mentioned  to  me,  the  day  before  yesterday,  that 
acceptances  of  the  prince,  for  large  amounts,  had 
been  offered  to  him  on  the  exchange.  The 
"spoils"  will  raise  the  credit  of  his  signature. 
Public  stocks  have  advanced,  owing  to  his  vast 
presumed  majority,  which  will  give  him  the  benefit 
of  incontestable  universal  suffrage,  to  the  force  of 
which— constitutional,  popular,  and  military — all 
the  factions  must  yield  for  a  time.  The  majority 
of  the  National  Assembly,  being  wedded  or  pledged 
to  republicanism,  have  multiplied  tokens  of  their 
intention  to  remain  as  a  check  on  him  and  the 
monarchical  veterans  whom  he  may  call  to  his 
councils  ;  but  political  and  personal  steadfastness 
is  not  the  characteristic  trait  of  Frenchmen  ;  prone- 
ness  to  worship  the  rising  sun  is  rather  more 
remarkable ;  he  may  detach  a  portion  of  the  majori- 
ty ;  the  policy  and  efilbrt  of  himself,  and  his  imme> 
diate  supporters  of  every  connection,  except  the 
republican  and  radical,  will  be  to  get  rid  of  this 
Assembly  as  soon  as  possible.  The  dnb  of  rep- 
resenUtives,  ez-depnties  of  the  Roe  de  Poiti«n, 
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.began  to  manceuvre  and  vote  to  that  end,  as  aoon 
as  they  saw  their  influence  on  the  floor  forfeited  by 
their  proscription  of  Cavaignac.  There  is  a  gen- 
eral impression  that  the  Napoleonian  victory,  if 
as  enormous  as  described,  tolls  the  knell  of  the 
Assembly,  or  portends  a  death-struggle  between 
that  body  and  Louis  and  the  monarchical  cabals. 
The  sitting  of  yesterday  afternoon  had  a  new  char- 
acter and  temper.  A  representative,  who  studied 
appearances,  has  just  informed  me  that  there 
was  no  longer  the  same  eagerness  to  salute  Ca- 
raignac  or  approach  the  treasury-bench.  The 
general  kept  his  seat,  throughout  the  proceedings, 
with  an  air  of  stern  equanimity  ;  one  of  the  ques- 
tions debated — that  of  waiting  or  not  for  the  votes 
from  Algeria  before  proclaiming  the  new  presi- 
dent— induced  remarks  on  the  nature  of  the  elec- 
tion which  might  have  ruffled  his  spirit.  Some 
of  the  Napoleonist  journals  have  no  mercy  on  the 
Tanquished.  Let  me  translate  a  specimen  or  two 
of  their  gibes.  "  The  poor  Assembly !  they  are 
decidedly  done  over ;  at  the  sitting,  yesterday,  the 
rtport  circulated  that  Louis  Napoleon  will  be  four 
or  five  millions  strong  out  of  seven  millions  at  least 
of  suflfrages  given  ;  the  poor  ministers,  how  crest- 
fidlen  on  their  seats,  on  which  they  sat  upright  a 
few  days  ago,  and  on  which — happily  for  France 
—they  will  not  sit  beyond  next  week  !  Mon- 
•eigneur  Fayet,  that  patriotic  Bishop  of  Orleans, 
who  devoted  himself  to  the  Cavaignac  clique,  left 
the  house  along  with  the  discomfited  general ;  he 
most  have  gone  to  administer  the  last  sacraments  to 
him ;  this  was  natural ;  he  stood  by  him  from  the 
beginning  of  his  long  agony.  The  executive  chief 
took  pains  to  inform  the  country,  that  he,  like  his 
fegicide  father,  was  a  good  Catholic  ;  he  wishes  to 
die  as  becomes  one ;  light  lie  the  earth  on  him. 
Requiescal  in  pace.  Amen  ! "  La  Presse^  the 
ehief  and  most  efficient  engine  of  Louis,  rallies  the 
xepoblicans  in  the  same  vein.  **  Yesterday's  sit- 
ting may  be  styled  the  sitting  of  long  faces ;  we 
should  h'ave  laughed,  perhaps,  if  Monsieur  Mar- 
last  had  not  occupied  his  chair  of  speaker.  But, 
one  must  have  sucked  a  tigress  of  Hircania  not  to 
have  been  moved  at  the  sight  of  his  deep  affliction. 
Truly,  Monsieur  Marrast,  your  chagrin  is  exces- 
sive ;  we  comprehend  how  cruel  it  is  to  see  all  the 
dreams  of  fancy,  the  visions  of  sumptuous  palaces 
and  enchanting  festivals,  vanish  thus  in  twenty- 
four  hours.  But  who  knows — all  is  not  lost — 
perhaps ;  his  republican  highness  does  not  lack  per- 
spicuity, adroitness,  and  pliability ;  and,  as  for 
transitions  and  transformations,  the  republicans 
have  sufficiently  proved  that  they  are  a  match  fur 
the  most  renowned  harlequins  and  jugglers.  Mon- 
sieur Marrast  must  not  wail  and  despond  too  soon  ; 
yesterday,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  fever;  we 
never  before  saw  him  consume  so  enormous  a 
quantity  of  eau  sucrSe,  We  left  the  house  in  keen 
distress  for  him ;  with  the  hope,  indeed,  that  a 
calm  night  and  the  poppies  of  Morpheus  would  re- 
store to  us  our  amiable  speaker,  less  broken  and 
disoouraged."  I  think  it  well  to  enclose  for  you 
tstracts  firom  the  comments  on  the  election,  of 


the  National,  organ  of  the  Cavaignac  party ;  of 
La.  Refomie,  of  the  democrats  ;  the  Union,  chief 
legitimist  journal — and  of  Proudhon,  the  Ajax  of 
socialism.  They  illustrate  the  state  of  aflfairs. 
The  special  organ  of  the  Mountain  and  of  Ledru- 
Rollin,  confesses  its  surprise  and  sorrow  at  the 
result  ol  the  elections  in  Paris,  and  would  renounce 
all  hope  of  the  infatuated  million,  if  it  did  not  feel 
unbounded  confidence  in  the  infallibility  of  princi- 
ples. "  The  workmen,  to  punish  Cavaignac,  have 
thrown  themselves  into  the  arms  of  a  man  whose 
sole  agency  will  be  the  resuscitation  of  the  impe- 
rial despotism.  They  have  been  false  to  their 
duty  and  their  interests.*' 


Paris,  December  14,  1848. 

Louis  Napoleon  gains  by  the  returns  received 
last  night  and  this  morning  from  the  provinces. 
The  Journal  des  Debats  supposes  that  his  poll  will 
at  least  quintuple  that  of  Cavaignac.  We  have 
the  entire  vote  of  Paris  and  the  precincts — in 
round  numbers — a  hundred  and  seventy-two  thou- 
sand for  the  prince;  for  Cavaignac  eighty-seven 
thousand,  about  forty  thousand  for  the  candidates 
of  the  mountain  and  the  socialists ;  scarcely  more 
than  five  thousand  for  Lamartine.  The  peasantry 
of  the  interior  marched  to  the  polls  with  their  Na- 
poleon-tickets at  the  end  of  clef\-sticks,  and  drums 
beating ;  in  many  districts,  when  asked  about  their 
choice,  they  answered — **  We  do  not  mean  to  vote 
for  a  republican ;  we  have  had  enough  of  the  re- 
public.** *'  Well,  then,"  they  were  told,  **  if  yon 
do  not  want  the  republic,  vote  for  Bonaparte.'* 
Yesterday,  I  asked  the  worthy  tailor  whom  I  have 
employed  for  many  years,  and  who  is  an  officer  in 
the  national  guards,  how  he  had  voted.  "  For 
Napoleon,  to  be  sure.*'  When  he  perceived  that 
I  was'  not  edified,  he  added,  '*  Possibly  it  was 
stupid  on  my  part ;  but,  in  truth,  I  could  no  longer 
bear  with  this  cursed  republic."  Such  was  the 
feeling  of  the  bourgeois  in  general. 

There  are  strange  things  in  a  different  sense. 
Viscount  d'Arlincourt's  pamphlet,  for  the  Duke  of 
Bourdeaux,  which  is  outrageously  legitimist,  has 
been  indefinitely  reprinted,  owing  to  the  demand 
in  town  and  country ;  the  price  is  reduced  to  ten 
cents ;  the  author  has  recently  been  acquitted  on 
a  jury-trial  for  its  contents,  which  abundantly 
warranted  the  indictment.  The  porter  of  the  ho- 
tel in  which  I  reside  is  an  old  soldier ;  his  wife 
rules  the  roast — "  reigns  and  governs."  To  my 
question  whether  he  had  voted,  she  answered — 
"Certainly."  And  for  whom?  "I  wrote  his 
ticket — Henry  v.,  King  of  France.*'  Since  1830, 
the  surviving  officers  of  the  Imperial  Guard  have 
met,  at  a  banquet,  on  the  15th  inst. ;  and  the  vet- 
erans at  the  Hotel  des  Invalidcs  have  celebrated,  on 
the  same  day,  the  translation  of  the  emperor's  re- 
mains. These  commemorations  are  renounced  for 
to-morrow,  in  consequence  of  the  discovery  of  a 
project  in  the  faubourgs  to  undertake  a  grand  pa- 
rade to  that  edifice,  with  a  flag  surmounted  by  an 
eagle  and  the  cry  of  Vive  VEmpereur !    It  was 
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my  persuasion,  the  day  after  the  immense  concourse 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  legislative  hall,  when  Louis 
was  expected  to  enter  for  the  first  time,  as  a  rep- 
resentative, that  if  he  had  appeared  and  encouraged 
the  same  cry,  he  would  have  been  at  once  master 
in  the  capital ;  and  the  provinces  might  have  quick- 
ly ratified  the  nomination.  The  elections  have  not 
belied  that  persuasion  or  notion.  No  provincial 
riots  are  as  yet  reported.  Immediate  meetings 
are  invited  of  the  Society  of  the  Democratic 
Friends  of  the  Constitution,  and  of  the  central  com- 
mittees of  the  revolutionary  and  socialist  factions. 
Yesterday,  the  police  forcibly  closed  one  of  the 
largest  clubs ;  judges  and  juries  continue  to  treat 
very  roughly  the  editors  of  the  anarchical  journals 
and  the  orators  of  the  clubs. 

Mr.  George  Lafayette  has  just  quitted  my  study 
having,  with  his  usual  goodness,  brought  me  three 
tickets  of  admission  to  the  National  Assembly,  for 
distinguished  American  officers  now  in  Paris. 
Our  conversation  turned,  of  course,  on  the  elec- 
tions. His  characteristic,  fond  trust  in  the  cause 
of  republicanism  is  not  shaken  ;  though  he  ac- 
knowledges that  there  is  a  serious  check — an 
awkward  retrogression.  He  thinks  that  there  has 
been  less  of  mere  hero-worship  in  the  votes  of  the 
interior  than  is  commonly  supposed.  Socialism 
had  prepared  the  minds  of  multitudes  for  any 
change  which  might  act  on  the  rich,  and  all  capi- 
talists, for  the  benefit  of  the  poor ;  and  the  emis- 
saries of  Napoleonism  announced  the  transfer  of 
all  taxes  from  the  backs  of  the  latter,  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  immense  treasures  to  be  collected  at 
home  and  abroad.  A  portion  of  the  clergy  and 
most  of  the  legitimist  proprietors  flattered  or  in- 
dulged their  delusions,  counting  on  the  effects  of 
their  certain  disappointment,  in  favor  of  the  true 
candidate,  Henry  V.  Increased  taxation  had, 
doubtless,  rendered  the  peasantry  more  or  less 
hostile  to  the  republic,  which  could  never  be  in- 
gratiated with  the  twenty-four  millions,  unless 
they  were  relieved ;  and  this  could  be  done  only 
by  a  war  on  all  capital  other  than  their  own,  or 
by  predatory  hostilities  abroad,  to  the  very  outfit 
of  which  the  treasury  was  inadequate.  Louis 
Napoleon,  and  M.  Thiers,  who  will  either  prompt 
or  head  his  ministry,  cannot  satisfy  the  promises 
and  expectations  that  belong,  more  or  less,  to  this 
new  revolution ;  genuine  republicanism  will  come 
round  again,  and  prove  wiser  and  more  fortunate. 
Had  the  election  of  president  been  undertaken  as 
soon  as  possible  afler  the  four  days  of  June,  Ca- 
vaignac  would  have  triumphed. 

In  this  opinion  of  M.  Lafayette,  I  cannot  con- 
cur readily  ;  but  it  was  my  conception,  that  the 
general  mistook  his  own  interests  and  those  of  the 
republican  party,  when  he  deterred  the  majority 
of  the  Assembly  from  postponing  the  election  until 
after  they  had  framed  the  organic  laws — an  inde- 
terminate or  lengthy  term,  which  left  open  the 
chapter  of  accidents  on  his  side,  and  during  which 
the  effervescence  of  Napoleonism  might  have  sub- 
sided. In  July,  the  Assembly  would  have  ap- 
pointed him  president  ad  interim  for  two  years, 


with  the  acquiescence,  if  not  the  cordial  approval, 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  country.  Alarm  was 
everywhere  rife,  for  all  property — all  security. 
It  was  believed  that  Cavaignac,  earnestly  sup- 
ported by  a  large,  compact  majority  of  the  repre- 
sentatives, was  able  and  resolved  to  contend  against 
anarchy  and  rapine.  He,  however,  if  solicitous 
or  willing  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  nation,  still 
would  not  consent  to  an  irregular  or  precarious 
arrangement.  M.  Lafayette  pleasantly  remarked 
that  his  adherence  seemed  to  bring  ill-luck  ;  all 
the  ministries  he  had  adopted  were  short-lived. 
The  Journal  des  Dibats^  of  this  morning,  gives  the 
names  of  several  personages  who  it  believes  have 
accepted  places  in  Louis  Napoleon's  cabinet.  Odi- 
lon  Barrot  and  Leon  Faucher  are  of  the  number. 
If  composed  as  is  announced,  the  minbtry  will  be 
less  qualified  than  the  present.  Even  Bugeaud, 
who  has  just  arrived,  would  not  be  superior  to 
Lamoriciere  in  the  war-department ;  and  equals  of 
Dufaure  and  Vivien  in  their  spheres  can  scarcely 
be  found.  Dufaure  is,  on  the  whole,  in  and  out 
of  the  Assembly,  the  ablest,  and  certainly  not  the 
least  honest,  of  the  civilians  and  administrators. 

When  Napoleon's  remains  were  brought  to 
France,  with  divine  honors,  I  might  almost  say-» 
with  such  flourish  of  trumpets  and  imposing  rites, 
that  every  man,  woman  and  child  was  inflamed 
and  infatuated  anew,  it  struck  me  that  Louis  Phil- 
ippe and  M.  Thiers,  who  soon  afterwards  disputed 
with  each  other  the  credit  of  the  solemn  and  goi^ 
geous  translation,  and  the  two  chambers  that  pro- 
longed its  prestige  by  debates  and  votes  about 
altars  and  mausoleum,  would  one  day  rue  their 
instrumentality.  The  name  and  the  image  were 
most  before  every  man  from  the  year  1797 ;  you 
must  have  travelled  over  France,  as  I  have  done,  in 
every  direction,  to  comprehend  how  mementos,  in 
the  forms  of  pictures,  busts,  inscriptions,  almanacs, 
narratives,  songs,  local  honors,  are  multiplied  and 
diffused  ;  not  a  private  or  public  edifice  in  which 
his  name  and  image  do  not  predomrinate.  Thirty- 
three  years  have  elapsed  since  his  reign  ;  his  om- 
nivorous and  iron  despotism  is  forgotten  ;  hb  vet- 
erans and  all  the  retired  soldiery  spread  in  the 
rural  districts  have  constantly  turned  the  national 
spirit,  so  enamored  of  war  and  glory,  to  the 
homage  which  makes  nearly  the  business  of  their 
lives.  All  the  public  ills  experienced  since  have 
been  referred  to  the  rulers  of  the  several  periods. 
The  republicans  constantly  promoted  the  rustic 
superstition  by  exalting  his  conquests  and  foreign 
policy,  and  ministering,  through  the  splendors  of 
his  reign,  to  the  national  prepossessions  and  pro- 
pensities. Beranger,  the  poet,  is  a  principled, 
earnest  republican  ;  yet  his  tributes  of  verse  to 
the  conqueror  and  the  empire,  and  their  wars  and 
hosts — lyrical  master-pieces,  of  which  the  unex- 
ampled popularity  and  circulation  were  produced 
by  the  subject  as  well  the  genius — have  materi- 
ally contributed  to  the  very  result  which  he  prob* 
ably  laments  from  the  bottom  of  his  soul.  The 
palace  of  the  Ely  see-Bourbon,  in  the  Faubourg 
St.  Honor^,  has  been  selected  by  the  Assembly 
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for  the  leeidence  of  the  president  of  the  Tepublic. 
Napoleon  was  particularly  fond  of  this  beautiful 
Btracture,  and  occupied  it  during  the  hundred  days, 
Louia-Lucien,  brother  of  the  Prince  of  Canino, 
has  been  elected  to  the  Assembly  in  Corsica.  As 
1  have  heretofore  mentioned,  the  most  formida- 
ble and  growing  party,  after  all,  is  that  of  anarchi- 
cal and  levelling  socialism,  Proudhon  writes,  in 
his  Journal  of  the  12th  inst. — "  The  lottery  is 
drawn  ;  we  have  raised  pure  socialism  to  the  rank 
and  substance  of  a  political  party  ;  socialism  is  no 
longer  such  and  such  a  sect ;  it  is  an  antagonist 
power  in  the  state,  in  the  modern  system  ;  the 
proUtairSf  of  cities  and  fields,  may  at  one  juncture 
—by  sudden  and  peculiar  impulse — vote  for  a 
Napoleon — a  name,  a  shadow  ;  but  they  continue 
to  imbibe  and  relish  our  doctrines,  which  accord 
with  all  their  passions  and  real  or  imaginary  griefs. 
We  shall  prevail.*' 

The  peasantry  in  some  departments,  when  about 
to  Tote  for  Bonaparte,  observed,  "  If,  in  six  months 
he  does  not  do  our  business  for  us,  so  much  the 
worse  for  him  ;  we  shall  shake  him  off*  as  we  have 
done  with  the  others." 

All  the  present  ministers  are  quitting  the  public 
hotels  which  they  occupied.  It  is  stated,  in  the 
last  and  best  advices  from  Italy,  that  the  pope 
will  toon  be  reinstated  at  Rome,  stronger  and 
wiser  than  before.  The  legations,  comprising  the 
vast  majority  of  his  subjects,  declare  for  him,  and 
even  Rome  is  re-revolutionized. 

The  National  says : — 

Unirersal  suffrage  has  now  spoken,  and  every- 
thing leads  to  the  opinion  that  M  Louis  Bonaparte 
will  have  a  considerable  majority.  The  result  is 
contrary  to  our  wishes,  but  it  will  not  inspire  us 
with  anger,  and,  above  all,  it  will  not  cause  us  to 
despair  of  the  future.  We  supported  with  all  our 
power,  the  candidateship  which  responded  best  to 
oar  ideas,  which  appeared  to  offer  to  the  country 
the  most  certain  and  most  complete  guarantees  of 
order  and  stability.  If  the  majority  declares  against 
OS,  we  shall  respect  its  decision,  and  the  man 
whom  it  may  have  invested  with  the  functions  of 
first  magistrate,  shall  not  be,  in  our  eyes,  anything 
else  than  the  legal  representative  of  the  French 
people,  charged  to  act  in  its  name,  as  the  National 
Assembly  is  charged  to  deliberate  and  to  determine. 
We  feared  that  the  success  of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte 
would  expose  us  to  civil  disorder  and  disturbances ; 
we  still  fear  so.  The  majority,  which  at  present 
sopporis  him,  is  composed  of  elements  the  most 
▼arious,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  most  hos- 
tile. PeasanU,  who  are  strangers  to  all  political 
discnssions,  Socialists  of  every  color,  Bonapartists, 
Orleanists,  Legitimists,  have  not  been  inspired  ap- 
parently by  the  same  thought,  have  not  been  guided 
if  the  same  sentiment,  have  not  served  the  same 
interest.  United  during  the  contest,  they  will  neces- 
■arily  diapote  the  fruits  of  the  victory;  all  these 
•ppoeite  parties  who  had  disguised  themselves  for 
the  moment  under  a  common  livery,  will  not  delay 
throwing  off*  the  mask,  and  reentering  the  lists, 
■lore  active,  more  ardent,  more  irreconcilable  than 
they  hare  ever  been.  God  preserve  our  country 
from  this  terrible  trial !  If  the  result  shows  our 
fic-viaiona  to  be  erroneous,  we  shall  rejoice  from 
Iht  bottom  of  oar  hearts.    If  it  should  confirm  them, 


if  the  old  parties  again  raise  their  colors,  our  part 
is  clearly  traced  ;  our  standard  is  the  constitution, 
the  symbol  of  our  political  faith,  the  expression  of 
the  wishes,  the  wants,  and  the  interests  of  demo- 
cratic France.  We  will  defend  it  with  energy 
against  all  parties,  and  God  aiding,  we  will  main- 
tain it.  It  follows  from  this,  that  as  long  as 
the  power  which  issues  from  universal  suffrage 
shall  execute  faithfully  and  sincerely  the  constitu- 
tion, in  virtue  of  which  it  exists,  it  will  be  respect- 
able in  our  sight,  and  we  shall  see  in  it  the 
consequence  of  the  principle  which  we  have  pro- 
claimed. It  is  not,  in  fact,  under  the  republican 
rigime  as  it  is  under  the  monarchical  one.  Un- 
der the  latter,  the  principle  personified  in  a  man 
supports  itself  or  falls  with  it ;  in  the  republican 
order  the  men  pass  and  the  principle  remains,  so 
robust  and  full  of  life,  that  it  resists  even  the 
embraces  of  those  who  take  it  in  their  arms  to 
suffocate  it.  We  shall,  therefore,  observe  the  new 
power  with  attention,  even  with  distrust — we  have 
a  right  to  do  so — ^but  without  hostility.  If  it  for- 
wards the  interests  of  the  country,  we  will  believe 
that  it  forwards  ours ;  if  it  compromises  the  inter- 
ests of  the  country,  we  will  resolutely  oppose  it, 
with  constitutional  arms  alone ;  we  will  not  quit 
the  bounds  of  legality,  unless  it  leave  them  first,  and 
then  we  will  do  so  only  to  follow  it,  and  to  defend 
against  aggressors  the  principle  to  which  it  owes 
its  success. 

The  Presse  says  : — 

The  republicans  de  la  Veille,  so' intolerant,  so 
haughty,  so  exclusive,  may  measure  by  this  great 
defeat  the  popularity  they  enjoy.  They  are  beat- 
en, though  they  have  had  in  their  hands  all  the 
active  forces  of  the  state.  They  are  beaten,  in 
spite  of  the  support  lent  them  at  Paris  and  in  other 
great  towns  by  an  important  fraction  of  the  moder- 
ate party.  Without  this  last  supply,  which  is 
considerable,  and  upon  which  it  certainly  could  not 
reckon  under  any  other  circumstances,  their  minori- 
ty Afould  have  been  still  more  decided.  The  lesson 
is  severe,  but  it  must  be  confessed  it  is  well  merited. 
A  country  cannot  submit  to  be  thwarted,  humiliated, 
and  treated  with  indignity  as  it  has  been  doing  for 
the  last  ten  months  by  their  acts  and  by  their  per- 
sons. 

We  read  in  the  Union : — 

Before  the  electoral  trial  be  brought  to  its  end, 
let  us  once  more  state  the  signification  of  the  polit- 
ical movement,  which  has  carried  towards  Louis 
Napolean,  victorious  or  not,  so  great  a  mass  of  the 
popular  sufffrages.  We  have  already  declared  it ; 
this  movement  is  nothing  else  but  a  protest  against 
the  policy  which  prevailed  from  the  day  after  the 
revolution  of  February.  We  do  not  intend  to  ex- 
aggerate the  importance  of  this  kind  of  reaction  ; 
we  should,  on  the  contrary,  be  disposed  perhaps 
to  extenuate  its  extent,  for  the  violence  of  the  flux 
and  reflux  of  opinion  does  not  suit  our  tastes  ;  but 
we  afiSrm  a  palpable  fact,  from  which  we  shall 
draw  a  few  deductions.  A  principal  one  is,  that 
the  authors  of  the  policy  of  February  have  evir 
dently  done  violence  to  the  feeling  of  the  nation. 
France  thirsts,  it  is  true,  after  liberty,  equality,  and 
fraternity,  but  it  also  thirsU  after  dignity,  truth, 
and  security.  What  was  done  in  1848 1  All  the 
bases  of  order  were  shaken ;  an  act  of  revolution 
against  a  false  monarchy  was  turned  into  a  dog- 
matic system  against  all  society ;  not  only  were  ul 
I  paaaions,  and  all  feelings  of  rage  let  loose  oa 
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France,  but  also,  all  kinds  of  folly  and  falsehood. 
The  people  were  fed  with  Utopian  schemes  ;  labor 
was  destroyed  under  pretext  of  organization ;  all 
the  relations  amongst  men  were  broken ;  the  poor 
were  armed  against  the  rich,  dreadful  angers  were 
lit  up ;  envy  was  excited ;  the  poor  were  made  to 
believe  that  they  were  about  to  recast  the  conditions 
of  life — that  they  were  to  be  freed  from  sufferings 
and  privations — and  that,  in  fine,  idleness,  vice,  and 
sloth,  were  about  to  hold  themselves  at  ease,  and 
enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  labor,  virtue,  and 
activity :  all  that  declared  under  the  general  name 
of  democracy,  and  written  down  nearly  in  full 
letters  in  the  constitution  and  the  laws.  It  must 
be  declared  that  this  improvised  policy  was  deci- 
dedly opposed  to  the  profound  wishes  of  the  French 
nation.  Such  is,  as  we  have  said,  the  signification 
of  the  candidateship  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Louis 
Napoleon,  in  fact,  could  not  express  anything  more, 
as  his  person  was  unknown,  his  genius  doubtful ; 
there  was  not  in  France  a  Bonapartist  party ; 
imperialism  was  only  a  reminiscence  ;  but  the  name 
of  Napoleon  was  popular,  and  that  name  signified 
precisely  the  contrary  of  the  things  realized  under 
the  regime  of  February.  It  is  only  in  that  way 
that  can  be  explained  the  movement  which  induced 
the  people  to  support  that  candidateship  ;  that  fact 
explains  the  past,  and  will  explain  the  future. 

The  Reforme  says  : — 

Our  duty  is  to  incline  before  the  result  of  the  bal- 
lot, before  the  effect  of  ardent  passions  excited  by 
grievances  and  hopes  of  a  very  different  nature, 
but  our  distrust  remains,  and  it  is  without  much 
hope  in  the  new  government  that  we  shall  wait  to 
see  it  at  work.  Not  that  we  distrust  its  intentions ; 
every  government  desires  to  last,  to  have  strength 
and  authority.  That  of  the  future  president  will 
resemble  in  that  respect  all  which  went  before  it? 
Will  it  know  how  to  comprehend  in  what  lies  the 
veritable  force  ?  Will  it  know  how  to  disengage 
itself  from  all  the  persons,  all  the  prejudices,  all  the 
dynastic  intrio;ues,  with  which  it  is  about  to  be 
compassed  ?  Between  the  two  great  parties  which 
divide  France  will  it  choose  that  of  the  revolution  ? 
It  is  at  least  allowable  to  doubt  it.  For  that  there 
will  be  required  a  surety  of  view  and  a  firmness  of 
resolution  to  which  the  men  whom  France  has  seen 
in  power  for  50  years  has  not  accustomed  us.  In 
such  a  situation,  the  attitude  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution  ought  to  be  a  neutrality  reserved  and 
distrustful  towards  the  new  power,  which  is  about 
to  rise,  but  without  any  rancorous  hostility  or  any 
party  determined  on.  Our  part  is  to  await  the  de- 
velopment of  the  intentions  and  forces  of  our  ene- 
mies, and  to  prepare  ourselves  by  a  sustained  vig- 
ilance, by  frequent  communications,  by  the  pacific 
and  active  propagation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  revo- 
lution, for  the  events  in  which  we  may  l)e  called  on 
to  interfere.  Much  is  expected  from  our  impru- 
dence ;  let  us  be  calm,  as  well  as  firm ;  let  us  be 
inaccessible  to  provocations,  and  the  reactionary 
policy  will  fall  of  itself  before  the  public  contempt. 

M.  Proudhon  has  a  long  and  obscure  article  in 
the  Peupie,  which  he  concludes  as  follows : — 

France  has  now  pronounced,  and  Louis  Napoleon 
has  received  such  a  majority  that  at  this  moment  he 
is  the  head  of  the  government.  Universal  sufiOrage 
has  chosen  him  president  of  the  republic ;  we  have 
reason  to  say  that  the  band  of  God  has  shown  itself 
in  this  election.    A  few  days  bsck  it  was  feared 


that  the  National  Assembly  would  be  called  on  to 
choose  the  president,  and  to  pronounce  against  the 
relative  majority  in  favor  of  its  own  sympathies ; 
that  danger  no  longer  exists  ;  the  majority  will  be 
so  imposing  that  the  character  will  have  only  to  en- 
register  the  will  of  the  country.  Already  there  has 
taken  place  in  the  Assembly  a  movement  which  has 
escaped  no  one's  notice.  The  persons  who  used  to 
surround  the  ministerial  benches  are  falling  off,  the 
majority  is  taking  another  direction ;  an  African 
breeze  had  bent  it  in  one  direction,  a  breeze  from 
the  north  now  bends  it  in  another  ;  the  will  of  uni- 
versal suffrage  will  be  respected.  The  votes  al- 
ready known  in  Paris  give  Louis  Bonaparte  an 
immense  majority.  The  most  of  the  socialist  work- 
men who  were  to  vote  for  Raspail  or  Ledru-Rollin 
voted  for  Napoleon  through  pore  horror  of  the 
name  of  Cavaignac.  The  people,  following  its  sen- 
timents, in  place  of  reasoning,  lent  their  support  to 
the  other  party.  It  has  given  us  the  secret  of  pop- 
ularity— to  excite  hatred  or  love  opportunely  is  m 
France  the  whole  system  of  politics.  Thus,  the 
question,  simple  as  it  was,  has  become  complex. 
With  Cavaignac,  the  capital  found  itself  as  Louis 
Philippe  with  Guizot,  undefended ;  in  less  than 
four  years  we  should  have  had  the  better  of  it.  On 
the  contrary,  with  Louis  Bonaparte  elected,  we  are 
thrown  back  to  the  regions  of  the  unknown,  we  re- 
turn to  the  Frank  kings  raised  on  the  shields  of  their 
men-at-arms.  Certainly  we  were  consistent  when, 
in  inviting  our  friends  to  group  themselves  ronnd 
the  name  of  R.aspail,  we  offered  up  our  prayers  in 
sheer  despair  of  success  for  Cavaignac.  But  it 
must  be  admitted,  if  reason  was  for  us,  success  is 
far  from  responding  to  our  efforts.  On  one  side, 
the  popular  masses,  urged  back  by  the  monarchical 
instinct  towards  imperial  fetichism,  mingle  toffether 
under  the  colors  of  Napoleon,  and  we  do  no  longer 
know  on  whom  or  on  what  we  can  still  reckon ;  on 
the  other,  capital,  by  the  judges  of  Cavaignac, 
strikes  us  in  our  existence ;  liberty  of  speaking  is 
refused  to  us  at  the  court  of  assizes,  imprisonment 
and  fine  are  pronounced  against  us ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  all  that,  there  remains  for  us  calumny.  Be- 
cause we  wanted  to  force  fate  a  little  for  a  long 
time,  still  will  i^  be  said  of  us  that  we  are  the  cour- 
tiers of  Napoleon,  the  creatures  of  Cavaignac.  /) 
crudulous  mortals!  O  populations  always  chil- 
dren !    O  demagogues  always  calumnious ! 

From  the  Paris  journal  Revolution  Demoeratigug. 

Can  it  be  supposed  that  the  position  of  the  nephew 
of  the  great  man  will  be  very  easy  and  tranquil? 
His  majority  is  composed  of  heterogeneous  elements, 
ready  to  become  enemies  the  day  after  the  victory. 
The  legitimists  will  return  to  their  idol,  and  will 
employ  all  the  means  in  their  power  to  pull  down 
the  puppet  which  they  contributed  to  raise  and  fix 
upon  the  parade  shield  of  the  day.  The  partisans 
of  the  regency  will  not  relinquish  their  preference* 
unless  the  new  president  dispenses  largely  amongst 
them  the  favors  and  places  at  his  disposal.  Now, 
it  is  very  evident  that  this  unfortunate  Bonaparte 
will  find  it  impossible  to  hold  firm  affainst  the 
shower  of  his  own  promises  by  which  he  will  be 
assailed ;  three  quarters,  at  least,  of  the  engage- 
ments contracted  in  the  interest  of  his  election  can- 
not be  satisfied.  He  will,  therefore,  have  affainst 
him,  without  reckoning  the  legitimists  and  the 
re^ntists,  all  those  whose  hopes  have  been  disap- 
pomted. 

And  the  people  who,  in  their  ardent  loye  and  ad- 
miration of  a  name,  think  to  find  in  Bonaptrle  tlM 
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reduction  of  taxes  and  the  resumption  of  work  and 
employment,  will  they  be  long  in  discovering  the 
deoeptioni  Can  it  be  supposed  that  they  will  re- 
main faithful  to  the  delusion  which  urges  them  on 
toKlay  in  favor  of  the  heir  of  Napoleon,  when  they 
will  see  their  condition  by  no  means  improved  ? 
Evidently  not.  Besides,  we  must  consider,  that 
amongst  the  workmen  who  have  voted  for  Bona- 
parte, there  are  many  who  have  only  voted  in  ha- 
tred of  Cavaignac,  and  under  the  persuasion  that 
the  success  of  their  candidate  would  shortly  lead  to 
the  downfall  of  the  imperial  conspiracy. 

What  will  then  remain  for  Bonaparte?  The 
support  of  the  peasantry  in  the  provinces — a  sup- 
port devoid  of  moral  and  intellectual  authority  and 
real  force.  And  they,  the  peasants,  will  they  for- 
give the  continuation  of  the  taxes  which  ruins  them, 
and  the  necessary  unwillingness  to  deliver  them 
from  the  usury  which  impoverishes  them.  Now, 
if  we  look  to  the  democratic  socialist  party,  we  be- 
hold a  compact,  intelligent  body,  full  of  confidence, 
full  of  faith  and  devotion  in  the  future  success  of 
their  cause,  and  also  impressed  with  the  necessity 
of  union.  Moreover,  the  foreign  and  financial  af- 
fym  of  the  country  will  throw  great  impediments 
in  Bonaparte's  way ;  also,  the  evil  designs  of  his 
friends  of  to-day,  who  will  be  his  adversaries  of 
the  morrow — in  fine,  he  will  be  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  fatal  influence  of  his  counsellors  and  advisers, 
Thiers  &  Co. — How  will  he  ever  be  able  to  main- 
tain his  ground  against  so  many  causes  of  weak- 
ness! "Hie  sorry  and  pitiful  hero  of  Strasbourg 
and  of  Boulogne  will  not  assuredly  be  able  to  ac- 
eomplish  what  Napoleon,  with  all  his  glory,  power 
and  transcendent  genius,  could  not  accomplish  ; 
what  the  restoration,  supported  by  all  the  monar- 
diies  of  Europe  and  the  sympathies  of  the  aristocracy 
eoald  not  achieve ;  what  Louis  Philippe,  with  all 
his  maehiavelian  skill  and  craf\,  could  not  effect. 
In  future,  no  individual  will  be  able  to  stop  this 
progressive  impulsion,  whose  march  propels  the 
people  onward  to  happiness  and  an  improved  condi- 
tion by  liberty  and  equality. 

From  the  London  Times. 
FRENCH   ELECTIONS. 

The  principle  of  the  election  is  unquestionably 
monarchical,  and  the  struggle  which  is  iust  ended 
lay  between  the  doctrines  or  the  symbols  of  mon- 
archy and  republicanism ;  but  if  that  abstract  point 
be  ietiermin&A,  at  least  by  a  majority  of  votes,  the 
persona]  claims  of  the  various  pretenders  are  as  di- 
ametrically opposed  to  each  other  as  ever,  and  the 
MTtisans  of  the  Bonapartes,  of  Henry  V.,  and  the 
Orleans  dynasty  are  destined  to  wage  among  them- 
selves a  protracted  and  uncertain  contest.  For  a 
time  the  great  question  of  republic  or  no  republic 
nav  swallow  up  all  others;  but  the  decision 
which  condemns  the  existing  institutions  and  lead- 
en of  the  state  calls  into  existence  a  host  of  pre- 
tenders and  an  array  of  fierce  passions.  Every- 
tfainff  ii  possible,  if  the  republic  he  impossible ;  and 
IB  the  depths  of  the  great  cities  and  centres  of 
jpopolatioo  it  must  not  t^  forgotten  that  a  party  ex- 
ats»  formidab' 


by  its  energy,  which  attributes  tlie  failure  of  the 
republic  to  its  moderation,  which  broods  over  the 
sanguinary  traditions  of  '94,  and  which  threatens  to 
solve  these  difiiculties  after  its  own  terrible  fashion, 
by  proscription  and  death.  In  short,  whilst  the 
principal  guarantees  of  social  order  are  suspended, 
shaken  or  divided,  the  ancient  and  malignant  pha- 
lanx of  the  French  revolution  in  all  its  terrors  is 
compact,  desperate,  and  resolved.  Whatever  the 
government  of  France  may  be,  there  lies  its  great- 
est and  most  immediate  danger ;  and  in  its  resist- 
ance to  those  enemies  of  mankind  it  will  command 
the  complete  support  of  the  friends  of  order  in  all 
countries.  The  most  fatal  blow  to  General  Cavaig- 
nac was  the  mere  suspicion  that  he  had  been  im- 
plicated in  the  imprudent  proposal  to  confer  na- 
tional rewards  on  those  assassins  and  plunderers 
who  were  the  heroes  and  mart3nrs  of  the  modem 
Jacobins.  But  under  all  these  vicissitudes  that 
party  of  ai^archy  subsists ;  and  ere  long  we  shall 
probably  learn  that  another  desperate  attempt  has 
been  made  to  recover  the  influence  which  it  lost  in 
June,  and  which  this  election  seems  likely  to  place 
altogether  beyond  its  reach,  unless  it  can  be  recoT^- 
ered,  where  it  arose,  on  the  barricades  of  Paris. 


»  formidable  in  its  numbers,  and  more  formidable 


From  the  Boston  Post. 

Poems  by  Charles  G.  Eastman.     Montpelier : 
Eastman  &  Danforth. 

This  prettily  printed  volume  comes  in  a  busy 
time,  when  messages,  and  congresses,  and  steam- 
ers, and  other  little  matters,  have  consumed  all 
newspaper  space,  and  have  put  us  a  week  behind- 
hand. Nothing  but  stern  necessity  could  excuse 
our  not  giving  **  a  first-rate  notice^'  to  some  of  the 
sweetest  poetry  ever  written  in  this  country. 

Some  of  Mr.  Eastman's  productions  are  as  well 
known  as  household  words.  **The  Picture"  and 
"  The  Pauper's  Burial,'*  in  particular,  have  been 
repeatedly  copied  into  almost  all  the  newspapers  in 
America.  And  there  are  many  other  poems  which 
will  be  heartily  welcomed  by  the  reader  as  old 
acquaintance,  albeit  he  may  not  know  them  as  well 
by  name  as  the  others  we  have  mentioned.  The 
general  characteristics  of  verse  before  us  are 
smoothness,  delicacy,  simplicity  and  directness.  It 
has  unpretending  originality  of  thought  and  treat- 
ment, adorned  with  considerable  fancy. 

And  it  is  pleasant,  in  these  days  of  vagary,  to 
see  a  writer  of  Eastman's  ability  and  reputation 
holding  fast  to  the  old  and  true  landmarks  of  art 
and  taste.  His  fun,  pathos,  delicacy,  sincerity  and 
patriotism,  are  those  of  reality,  intelligibly  con- 
ceived and  simply  expressed.  Some  of  his  songs 
have  the  genuine  smack  of  the  olden  time.  '*  Mary 
of  the  Glen,"  "Lily,"  "Bring  me  a  cup,"  and 
"  The  Blind  Beggar,"  are,  perhaps,  the  best  things 
in  the  book,  with  the  exception  of  **  The  Picture," 
which  is  to  us  as  beautiful  a  poem  in  its  way  as 
anything  ever  produced. 

Thank  the  stars,  Eastman  is  no  "  follower"  of 
anybody  but  nature,  no  imitator  of  Tenujrson, 
Longfellow  or  any  other  of  the  high  mightinesses 
in  tl^  present  fashionable  school  of  poetry. 
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-nios PECTUS.— Tins  work  is  conducted  in  tne  spirit  cf 
Liitteirs  Museum  of  Foreip^A  Literature,  (which  was  iaTor^ 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thinss  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety^ 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  oi 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  sUtely  Essays  of  the  Eidinburarh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blaekwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  and 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Athentcumf  the 
busy  and  industrious  LUerary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
Han  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Militarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  Untied  Service^  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser^s,  Taifs.Ainswortk's,  Hood^s^  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines,  and  of  Chambers*  admirable  JoumaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  broueht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  gready  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
mil  parU  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  American  to  be  mfoimia 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  o'jr« 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  computt 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections  ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  uIIy 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foraign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement— to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-iih 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensablef  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fumishinff  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  mGral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowtng  the  wAeof  Jhnn  the 
chajf"  by  providing  abundantly  tor  the  imaginatioa,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiU 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tbbms.— The  LnriNO  Aok  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTBLL  9l  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fieid  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  six^ollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  adU  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  uvTo 
insure  regularity  in  maihng  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qffiee  ofpiiuUieationt  as  above. 

GubSf  psying  A  yev  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
foUows ; — 

Four  copies  for  ....  920  00 
Nine  •*  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "       "  .        .        .   160  00 

Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  121  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
a^y  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding,— We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
SO  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies,— Yfe  are  desirous  of  makinff  arrangements 
in  all  paru  of  North  America,  for  increasinff  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  oorrespond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  onaoubted  refev. 
ences. 

Pot^^.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  LiTiaf 
Age  cousisu  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet 
at  4s  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  chorsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  ( 1  i  cts. )    We  add  the  definition  alloded  to :~ 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  !■ 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  tfaftn  out 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  pftrts.^Fot  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Ase  is  pat  up  in  monthly  parte,  containing  foor  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containins  At 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  guarteriies. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parte  is  abovt  14 
cente.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volame 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  im 
eighteen  months. 


WAsamoTOH,  27  Dbo.,  18«. 
Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  aboand  in  Europe  and  in  this  coantry,  thle 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  oi  tha 
English  language,  but  this  by  ite  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mdades  a  portrtiture  of  the  human  mind  l« 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q^  ^n/k^^fa, 
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From  the  English  Review. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  in  France;  or,  The 
History  of  the  Hugonots,  by  the  Author  of  ^''Fath- 
er Darcy,''  ''Emilia  Wyndham,''  ''Old  Men's 
Tales,''  4-c,   2  vols.   Bentley.    1847. 

The  History  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth  and  Sev- 
enteenth Centuries,  by  Leopold  Ranks.  TVans- 
lated  from  the  German  by  Walter  Keating 
Kelly,  Esq.,  B,  A.,of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
I  ▼ol.   Whiitaker  &  Co. 

The  sixteenth  century  may  be  considered  as 
the  opening  of  modern  improvement  in  religion, 
government,  and  civilization  ;  three  hundred  years 
•go,  the  great  states  of  the  world  presented  a  very 
different  picture  from  what  we  see  at  present ;  but 
the  seed  sown  by  the  invention  of  printing,  and 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  was  even  then  begin- 
ning to  show  itself  as  a  vigorous  plant,  from  which 
future  centuries  were  to  reap  the  roaturer  fruits. 
Oar  object  io  considering  the  works  before  us,  is 
to  examine  the  state  of  religion  in  France  at  the 
period,  and  from  a  short  view  of  the  prominent 
ebaracters,  to  inquire  into  the  reasons  why  France 
rejected  those  truths,  which  England  and  other 
nations  eagerly  received. 

During  the  middle  and  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  two  greatest  countries  of  the  world 
were  governed  by  women — England  by  Queen 
Elisabeth,  and  France  by  Catherine  de  Medicis ; 
their  reigns  commenced  about  the  same  period,  if 
we  date  Catherine's  accession  from  the  death  of 
her  husband  Henry  II.  in  1559,  and  consider  her 
ts  the  real  ruler  of  the  kingdom  during  the  lives 
of  her  unfortunate  sons,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX., 
and  Henry  III.  The  history  before  us  includes 
only  the  reigns  of  the  two  former  of  these  princes, 
from  1559  to  1574,  a  period  when  events  were 
crowded  into  a  space  almost  incredibly  small ;  a 
Tiolent  persecution,  three  civil  wars,  several  sieges, 
mnrders  of  the  chiefs  on  both  sides,  and  the  mas- 
sacre of  St.  Bartholomew,  succeeded  each  other 
with  frightful  rapidity.  France  became  the  arena 
on  which  the  world  *s  great  contending  parties 
tried  their  strength  ;  liberty  of  conscience  struggled 
for  existence  against  papal  tyranny  and  the  super- 
stition of  ages,  and  the  Hugonots,  after  severe 
trials  and  several  victories,  were  at  last  driven 
from  the  field. 

In  examining  the  characters  presented  to  our 
Yiew,  the  first  which  deserves  our  attention  is 
Catherine  herself;  with  as  much  ambition  as  Eliz- 
tbeth,  and  with  the  same  desire  of  personal  au- 
thority, she  fell  far  short  of  her  great  contemporary 
in  the  art  of  acquiring  and  retaining  power.  Eliza- 
beth had  a  certain  object ;  she  was  determined  to 
advance  the  reformation,  and  to  improve  England, 
mtA  by  both  these  means  to  increase  her  own 
she  choee  her  instruments  jndicionsly, 
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and  as  long  as  her  ministers  served  her  purpose, 
she  never  betrayed  them  or  consulted  their  oppo- 
nents. Catherine,  however,  was  exactly  the  re-  ■ 
verse  ;  she  had  no  fixed  principle,  and  no  definite 
object ;  **  divide  and  govern*'  was  her  motto  ;  she 
was  like  the  man  in  the  Gospel,  out  of  whom  the 
evil  spirit  was  departed,  **  empty,  swept  and  gar- 
nished," and  80,  ever  ready  for  the  occupancy  of 
any  power  of  evil,  who  should  seize  upon  the  first 
possession.  Her  love  of  pleasure  was  unbounded  ; 
she  invented  side-saddles,  to  enable  her  to  accom- 
pany her  husband  in  hunting ;  she  delighted  in 
tournaments,  processions,  masquerades,  and  all  the 
gayeties  of  a  dissipated  court.  Her  young  ladies, 
about  two  hundred  in  number,  called  **  the  queen's 
daughters,"  added  much  to  the  splendor  of  her 
train,  and  were  a  special  object  of  her  care ;  she 
attended  to  their  education,  chastised  them  if  they 
displeased  her,  and  was  extremely  strict  in  repress- 
ing scandalous  conversation  or  writings.  She  con- 
sidered herself  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  queen ;  she 
attended  several  sieges,  and  loved  to  see  a  battle  ; 
when  the  English  reinforcements  were  allowed  to 
enter  Rouen,  she  got  into  a  violent  passion,  and 
swore  at  the  French  officers,  saying,  that  had  she 
been  in  command  it  should  not  have  happened ; 
and  that  she  had  the  courage,  if  not  the  strength, 
of  a  man.  Though  a  good  French  woman,  (says 
Brantome,)  she  discouraged  duelling.  (Brantome 
has  written  largely  on  duels,  and  is  one  of  the 
best  authorities  on  the  subject.)  "  For,"  he  adds, 
^'  when  one  of  my  cousins  challenged  an  ofiScer, 
she  sent  him  to  the  Bastile  ;  and  suspecting  that 
I  was  engaged  as  his  second,  she  sent  for  me  and 
reprimanded  me  severely,  saying,  that  whatever 
excuse  might  be  made  for  the  folly  of  a  young  man, 
there  was  none  for  me,  as  being  older  I  ought  to 
have  been  wiser."  But  with  all  her  physical  cour- 
age, she  was  evidently  deficient  in  moral  courage ; 
and  for  her  cruelty  she  had  not  even  the  pretext  of 
religious  enthusiasm ;  after  the  battle  of  Dreux, 
when  the  Hugonots  were  supposed  to  have  gained 
a  victory,  her  only  remark  was,  **  Then  for  the 
future  we  must  say  our  prayers  in  French." 

The  predominant  party  was  of  course  Roman 
Catholic ;  these,  represented  by  the  Constable  de 
Montmorenci,  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  Mar^ 
chal  de  St.  Andr^,  who  are  known  as  the  trium- 
virate, held  possession  of  Paris  and  the  king's 
person.  As  Catherine  disliked  all  authority  ex- 
cept her  own,  she  feared  and  hated  these  nobles  ; 
to  check  their  power  she  encouraged  the  Hugo- 
nots, at  the  head  of  whom  were  Anthony,  King 
of  Navarre,  the  father  of  Henry  ly.,  his  brother 
the  Prince  of  Cond^,  and  the  Admiral  Coligny. 
These  generally  seemed  Catherine's  favorites,  ex- 
cept when  they  were  in  arms  against  the  king, 
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yet  this  was  the  party  aflerwards  massacred  by 
her  orders.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gain  a  true 
view  of  the  times,  we  must  consider  Catherine  as 
vacillating  in  her  intentions,  the  creature  of  those 
around  her,  always  wishing  to  advance  her  own 
power,  but  never  hesitating  to  take  the  advice  of 
the  most  depraved  religionist  who  should  promise 
her  her  object,  even  by  the  most  unworthy  means. 
Let  us  recollect  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
had  not  been  idle  in  its  opposition  to  Luther ;  a 
vast  and  irresponsible  power  had  now  been  cre- 
ated, ready  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Rome,  and 
bound  to  advance  the  spiritual  empire  of  the 
church  by  every  art,  whether  lawful  or  unlawful. 
Ignatius  Loyola  had  received  the  sanction  of  the 
pope  for  the  incorporation  of  the  Jesuits  in  1543. 
Now  the  secret  influence  of  their  crafty  policy,  in 
which  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  all  things 
expedient  are  considered  lawful,-  had  already  be- 
gun to  exert  its  influence  upon  the  councils  of 
nations.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  brother  to  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  had  returned  from  the  Council  of 
Trent  with  a  full  determination  to  uphold  Catholi- 
cism ;  the  duke  was  the  first  warrior  or  his  day, 
and  though  so  ignorant  that  he  swore  a  New 
Testament  could  be  worth  nothing  because  it  was 
only  a  year  printed,  and  our  Lord  died  1500  years 
ago,  yet,  as  he  said  himself,  he  understood  the 
trade  of  chopping  ofif  heads,  and  that  was  enough  to 
give  him  the  greatest  influence  in  a  barbarous  age. 
With  these  men,  the  near  relations  of  Francis 
II.  and  his  beautiful  bride,  (the  unfortunate  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,)  nothing  was  more  easy  than  to 
obtain  the  ascendant  over  a  weak-minded  and  deli- 
cate boy  of  thirteen.  Francis  had  obtained  his 
legal  majority  at  that  age  when  some  children  are 
almost  too  young  for  a  public  school.  The  duke's 
habits  of  business  were  such,  that  he  seldom  com- 
manded his  officers  to  do  what  could  be  done  by 
himself;  he  was  in  the  habit  of  examining  the 
enemy's  fortifications  with  his  own  eyes,  attending 
to  the  most  minute  details,  and  then  sitting  up 
during  the  whole  night  to  write  his  own  despatch- 
es ;  one  of  his  officers  inquiring  for  him  at  the 
siege  of  Thorn ville,  was  told  that  he  was  writing  ; 
be  replied  by  cursing  his  writings,  and  added, 
'*  What  a  pity  he  was  not  brought  up  to  be  a 
clerk !"  "  Well,  Moniluc,"  said  the  duke,  ovet- 
hearing  him,  '*  do  you  think  I  am  the  right  stufif 
to  make  a  clerk  V  and  then,  coming  out  of  his 
tent,  he  gave  his  orders  with  his  customary  de- 
cision and  authority.  He  was  killed  by  Poltrot, 
an  assassin,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  in  1563. 
While  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  the  pope's  tempo- 
ral agent,  his  brother  the  cardinal  was  no  less 
useful  in  spiritual  matters ;  like  his  brother,  he 
had  great  talents  for  business,  and  was  besides  an 
excellent  courtier  and  a  fluent  speaker.  He  spared 
DO  expense  to  have  the  earliest  intelligence  from 
all  parts  of  Christendom ;  and  thus,  by  his  paid 
agents,  he  enacted  the  part  which  Eugene  Sue 
attributes  to  the  superior  of  the  Jesuits  ;  he  organ- 
ized a  sort  of  spiritoal  police,  who  could  inform 
him  of  the  secret  intentions,  as  well  as  the  aotioos 


of  men ;  and  of  course,  as  a  cardinal,  he  was 
bound  to  wield  this  power  in  the  service  of  the 
pope.  Though  learned,  eloquent,  and  polite,  the 
cardinal  was  essentially  vicious ;  he  was  a  perse- 
cuting bigot,  without  the  excuse  of  religious  zeal. 
A  Roman  Catholic  writer  tells  us,  that  he  used 
his  religion  chiefly  as  a  means  to  build  up  his 
greatness  ;  he  often  spoke  highly  of  the  confession 
of  Augsburg,  and  at  times  almost  preached  it  to 
please  the  Germans ;  his  own  party  accused  him 
of  extreme  haughtiness  in  prosperity ;  and  when 
he  once  spoke  more  graciously  than  usual  to  some 
of  the  young  ladies  of  the  court,  one  of  them  replied, 
flippantly  enough,  but  with  some  truth,  '*Pray, 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal,  what  reverse  of  fortnne  has 
befallen  you  that  you  condescend  to  speak  to  us  V* 

The  cardinal,  though  outwardly  a  strict  mem* 
her  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  was  equally  anxious 
for  the  independence  of  the  French  Church.  At 
the  Council  of  Trent  (says  Ranke)  he  demanded 
the  cup  fur  the  laity,  the  administration  of  the 
sacraments  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the  accompani- 
ment of  the  mass  with  instruction  and  preaching, 
and  permission  to  sing  psalms  in  French  in  full 
congregation ;  besides,  in  conjunction  with  the 
other  French  bishops,  he  maintained  the  authority 
of  a  council  as  above  the  pope.  In  these  matters, 
however,  he  was  overruled  ;  the  Spaniards  did 
not  concur  in  his  demands,  and  the  Italian  bish- 
ops gave  the  pope  an  overwhelming  preponder- 
ance. Lorraine  seems  to  have  considered  himself 
bound  by  the  decision  of  the  council,  and  was  all 
his  life  a  most  unrelenting  persecutor.  Two  years 
before,  he  had  revived  a  confession  of  faith  which 
had  been  used  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I. ;  he  in- 
duced the  king  to  issue  an  order  that  any  person 
who  should  refuse  to  sign  it  should  be  deprived 
of  all  offices,  and  burnt  alive  without  further  trial. 
He  also  added  a  declaration,  that  all  persons  who 
should  sign  the  confession  should  solemnly  engage 
to  pursue  all  recusants  as  public  criminals,  with- 
out regard  to  their  nearest  relations.  The  chan- 
cellor was  bound  to  require  the  signature  of  the 
officers  of  state ;  the  bishops  were  to  present  it  to 
the  inferior  clergy ;  the  cur^s  were  obliged  to 
carry  it  from  house  to  house  ;  and  the  queens 
wore  enjoined  to  require  the  signatures  of  their 
respective  households.  This  scheme  the  cardinal 
called  his  rat-trap.  Supported  by  his  rank,  his 
connections,  his  brother's  authority,  and  his  own 
secret  intelligence,  we  can  easily  imagine  how 
dangerous  an  opponent  the  cardinal  must  have 
been  to  the  Hugonots,  and  how  powerful  a  rivalry 
he  must  have  presented  to  the  views  and  ambition 
of  Catherine  de  Medicis. 

The  colleagues  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  the 
triumvirate  were  Montmorenci,  generally  known 
as  the  Constable,  and  the  Mar^shal  St.  Andr^. 
The  former,  like  the  duke,  was  a  warrior,  with 
little  idea  of  religion.  He  was  scrupulously  exael 
in  saying  his  prayers ;  but,  like  those  of  William 
of  Deloraine,  they  seem  to  have  partaken  of  the 
nature  of  a  border  foray.  Hia  soldiers  used  to  my^ 
**  The  Lord  deliver  ns  from  the  pater-noateit  of 
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lioosieurle  Conn^table!"  He  would  tarn  aboat 
between  his  beads,  and  say,  *'  Hang  sach  a  one 
for  disobedience  !'*  **  Burn  three  villages  on  yon 
dar  hill!*'  *'Let  another  be  run  through  the 
pikes !"  He  was  inferior  to  the  Duke  of  Guise 
in  talent ;  but  by  a  gravity  of  manner,  and  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  reserve,  he  could  oflen,  like  Sol 
oiiion*8  fool,  pass  for  a  wise  man  by  holding  his 
tongue.  He  was  killed  at  the  age  of  seventy-nine, 
at  the  battle  of  St.  Denys,  where  he  commanded 
the  king's  army  ;  after  several  successful  charges, 
his  squadron  of  cavalry  was  routed  by  the  Prince 
de  Conde,  and  having  received  several  wounds,  he 
was  retiring  from  the  field,  when  a  Scottish  ad- 
Tentnrer,  Robert  Stewart,  levelled  his  piece,  and 
Ifontmorenci  exclaimed,  **  I  am  the  constable  !'* 
"Therefore,"  said  Stewart,  **  I  present  you  with 
this."  Though  severely  wounded,  the  courageous 
flU  man  dashed  the  broken  hilt  of  his  sword  into 
the  face  of  his  adversary  with  so  much  force  that 
be  broke  several  of  his  teeth,  and  felled  him  to  the 
groand.  The  constable's  wound  proved  mortal ; 
a  priest  was  sent  for,  but  the  old  man  told  him  not 
to  molest  him,  as  it  would  be  a  vile  and  unworthy 
thing  if  he  had  liv^d  for  nearly  eighty  years  with- 
oot  learning  to  die  for  half  an  hour.  This  anec- 
dote proves  that  zeal  for  a  cause,  loyalty  to  a  king, 
and  the  desire  of  military  glory,  were  his  ruling 
priodples,  rather  than  any  preference  of  his  own 
veligion  above  Protestantism,  or  any  mistaken  zeal 
IB  thinking  that  he  was  doing  God  service  by  the 
tttirpation  of  heresy. 

The  constable  and  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  long 
I  jealous  of  each  other  ;  each  thought  himself 
Mtitled  to  be  prime  minister,  and  each  looked  up- 
on the  other  as  a  dangerous  rival.  After  the  death 
of  Francis  H.,  the  Marshal  de  St.  Andr^  under- 
took to  reconcile  these  differences,  and  seems  to 
bave  been  admitted  to  the  triumvirate  as  a  sort  of 
■lediator  between  the  two  contending  parties.  At 
Easter,  1561,  the  constable  and  the  duke,  by  St. 
Andre's  advice,  partook  together  of  the  sacrament, 
ftod  dined  at  the  same  table.  St.  Andr^  did  not 
long  survive  his  union  with  these  great  men,  as 
be  was  killed*  the  next  year  at  the  battle  of  Dreux  ; 
be  aeems  to  have  had  a  presentiment  of  his  ap- 
proaching end  :  on  the  morning  of  the  battle,  he 
oame  to  the  tent  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  much  de- 
jected, and  seeing  the  duke*s  confessor  going  out, 
be  said,  '*  that  the  duke  was  much  happier  tkan 
bimself  in  having  heard  mass  that  day,  as  a  prep- 
aration for  what  might  occur."  He  hated  Cath- 
erine de  Medicis,  and  said,  on  one  occasion,  that  the 
beet  thing  he  could  do  for  France  would  be  to 
Ibrow  her  into  the  sea  in  a  sack  ;  and  he  might 
probably  have  fulfilled  his  purpose,  had  it  not  been 
lor  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of  Guise. 

The  Chancellor  de  L'Hopital  was  the  man  of 
tiM  highest  principle  and  most  liberal  views  among 
rfSke  Roman  Catholic  party.  Brantome  calls  him 
Ibe  Cato  of  his  age,  and  compares  him  with  Sir 
.Tbomae  More.  He  upheld  the  divine  right  of 
•  felilte,  10  its  strongest  sense,  yet  made  more  ad- 
e«eee  towards  toleration  and  liberty  of  conscience 


than  any  of  his  fellow  ministers ;  but  the  sentiments 
of  a  single  individual,  however  noble  and  enlight- 
ened, were  easily  overborne  by  a  host  of  persecute 
ing  courtiers ;  and  the  pope  offered  Charles  100,000 
crowns  of  church  property,  if  he  would  *'only 
confine  the  chancellor  within  four  walls."  De 
L'Hopital  was  suspected  of  being  a  Hugonot  at 
heart,  though  he  never  showed  any  tendency  to 
their  doctrines ;  and  some  of  the  Romanists  were 
heard  to  say,  **  The  Lord  deliver  us  from  the  chan- 
cellor's mass!" 

At  the  head  of  all  these  various  powers,  Charles 
IX.  found  himself  the  nominal  King  of  France,  at 
the  age  of  eleven  years,  with  the  expectation  of 
obtaining  his  legal  majority  at  thirteen.  Few 
princes  received  a  worse  education  in  childhood ; 
and  few  kings  have  ever  been  called  upon  to  rule 
a  more  corrupt  court  even  in  the  prime  of  man- 
hood. His  early  education  was  entrusted  to  Du 
Perron,  from  whom,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments, he  learned  to  swear  outrageously ;  *'  not 
like  a  gentleman,"  says  Brantome,  who  occasion- 
ally lets  fall  an  oath,  **  but  like  a  catchpole,  when 
he  seizes  his  victim."  To  this  habit  of  profane 
swearing  we  may  attribute  the  disregard  of  solemn 
engagements,  and  the  tendency  to  break  his  faith, 
which  characterized  the  life  of  Charles.  He  was 
less  dissipated  and  more  inclined  to  manly  amuse- 
ments than  might  have  been  expected  from  his 
circumstances ;  but  his  temper  was  violent,  and  he 
was  easily  led  by  his  mother  and  her  associates ;  he 
ought  to  be  considered  rather  as  the  instrument  of  a 
party,  than  their  leader ;  and  as  he  only  lived  to  the 
age  of  twenty-five,  we  cannot  suppose  that  his  au- 
thority was  much  felt,  or  that  he  is  the  person  really 
responsible  fur  the  atrocities  coortnitted  in  his  name. 

While  the  destinies  of  France  seemed  to  ducivt- 
ate  between  the  two  contending  parties,  a  foreigner 
appeared  upon  the  scene,  who  was  the  real  mover 
of  the  greatest  enormiwes,  and  the  evil  genius  of 
Catherine  ;  we  mean  the  Duke  of  Alva.  Till  long 
after  the  death  of  Francis  H.,  the  queen  seemed 
undecided  between  two  opinions ;  she  appeared  to 
balance  Con^e  against  Guise,  and  Beza  against 
Lorraine :  both  circumstances,  in  an  evil  hour  for 
Francei  brought  her  under  the  influence  of  the  dark, 
designing,  treacherous,  and  bloodthirsty  Spaniard, 
who  seemed,  like  some  brilliant  but  poisonous  ser- 
pent, to  fascinate  his  victim  to  the  destruction  of 
her  principles  and  the  perrersion  of  her  conscience. 
Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  Catherine,  had  been  en- 
gaged to  Don  Carlos  of  Spain,  but  had  aAerwards 
married  his  father,  Philip  H.  The  court  of 
France,  with  Catherine  at  its  head,  visited  the 
court  of  Spain  at  Bayonne,  in  the  month  of  June, 
1565.  Here  was  a  grand  opportunity  for  the  die- 
play  of  all  the  pomp  and  splendor  in  which  Cath- 
erine so  much  delighted.  The  queen  travelled  from 
town  to  town,  accompanied  by  forty  or  fif^y  of  her 
young  ladies,  mounted  on  beautiful  hsquenees  witb 
splendid  trappings.  **  To  imagine  these  scenes/ 
says  Brantome,  *'  one  must  have  seen  this  lovely 
troop,  one  more  richly  and  bravely  attired  than 
another,  ahining  in  those  magnificent  assembliee. 
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like  Btani  in  the  clear  azare  of  heaven ;  for  the 
qpeen  expected  them  to  appear  in  full  dress, 
Uiough  she  herself  was  attired  as  a  widow,  and  in 
silk  of  the  grayest  colors ;  still  she  was  elegant 
and  enchanting,  ever  appearing  the  queen  of  all ; 
she  rode  with  extreme  grace,  the  ladies  following 
with  plumes  floating  in  the  air,  so  that  Virgil,  when 
he  describes  Queen  Dido  going  to  the  chase,  has 
never  imagined  anything  comparable  to  Queen 
Catherine  and  her  attendants."  This  graphic 
writer  minutely  describes  the  beauties  of  the  court, 
but  gives  the  highest  praise  to  Margaret  of  Valois, 
the  future  queen  of  Henry  IV.  The  brilliant 
cavalcade  arrived  at  Bayodne,  and  was  entertained 
by  Elizabeth  and  the  Duke  of  Alva.  The  King 
of  Spain  was  absent,  but  Alva  attended,  ostensibly 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  order  of  the 
Golden  Fleece  to  Charles  IX.,  but  really  with  the 
intention  of  establishing  a  secret  influence  over  the 
mind  of  Catherine,  and  with  the  determination  to 
induce  her  to  renew  in  France  the  persecutions  of 
the  late  reign,  and  to  imitate  the  cruelty  which 
Philip  had  countenanced  in  England,  and  which  he 
himself  afterwards  devised  and  executed  in  his  san- 
guinary persecution  of  the  Protestants  of  Holland. 
The  connection  of  Philip  with  England  has  already 
too  well  fixed  his  history  in  our  minds ;  his  object 
was  to  exterminate  heresy  by  fire  and  sword,  and 
to  extinguish  political  and  religious  liberty  in  his 
own  dominions  and  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  Alva 
was  an  agent  singularly  well  qualified  to  carry  out 
the  designs  of  his  master ;  he  was  barbarously 
cruel,  but  cold  and  dispassionate,  not  the  less  dan- 
gerous because  alike  incapable  of  tenderness  or 
rage  ;  he  seized  his  victim  like  some  vast  machine, 
and  crushed  him  lo  pieces  with  the  certainty  and 
coldness  of  a  complicated  series  of  wheels  and  pul- 
leys, breaking  his  limbs  with  remorseless  power, 
and  insensible  to  his  crie«  and  indifferent  to  his  re- 
sistance. Living  in  an  age  of  dissimulation,  the 
Duke  of  Alva  was  certainly  xioi  a  hypocrite  ;  he 
openly  avowed  his  belief  that  ho  toleration  ought 
to  be  extended  to  those  who  shooU  dissent  from 
the  religion  of  the  king ;  he  stated  Ihs  determina- 
tion to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex,  and,  like  some 
political  economists,  coolly  argued  on  his  tight  to 
exterminate  as  if  ho  were  demonstrating  an  absuract 
proposition,  quite  distinct  from  human  rights  or  lh« 
sufferings  of  mankind.  In  the  midst  of  feasts, 
tournaments,  processions,  dancing  parties,  and  il- 
luminations, the  wily  Spaniard  managed  to  spend 
a  certain  portion  of  every  night  in  the  apartments 
of  the  Queen  of  Spain.  Thither  Catherine  used 
to  repair  to  meet  him,  through  a  private  gallery  ; 
and  while  the  rest  of  the  gay  party  of  courtiers 
were  sleeping  aAer  the  fatigues  of  a  day  of  pleas- 
ure, the  queen  and  the  duke  were  consulting  upon 
the  best  method  of  governing  France.  The  wily 
Spaniard  laid  it  down  as  a  principle  that  two  re- 
ligions cannot  coexist  in  the  same  state ;  that  no 
prince  could  do  a  more  pernicious  thing  as  regarded 
himself  than  to  permit  his  people  to  live  according 
to  their  consciences ;  that  there  are  as  many  re- 
Jigions  in  the  world  as  there  are  caprices  in  the 


human  mind ;  and  that  to  give  them  free  license 
is  only  to  open  a  door  to  confusion  and  treason  ; 
that  religious  controversy  is  only  another  name  for 
popular  insurrection  ;  and  that  all  indulgence  only 
increases  the  disorder.  The  queen,  it  appears, 
was  averse  to  sanguinary  measures  ;  she  was  de- 
sirous of  restoring  her  subjects  to  the  bosom  of  the 
church,  but  wished  to  do  it  by  fair  means.  She 
spoke  of  the  strength  of  the  principles  of  the  Hn- 
gonots,  admitted  the  inconvenience  of  conflicting 
opinions,  but  declared  her  intention  of  reaching  her 
object  by  a  circuitous  route ;  she  said  the  port  was 
distant  and  the  sea  difficult  of  navigation,  she  mnst 
therefore  be  satisfied  not  to  steer  a  straight  coarse ; 
that  it  is  safer  to  weaken  the  opposing  power  by  de- 
grees, than  to  attempt  to  stifle  a  flame  too  suddenly, 
as  it  may  then  burst  out  into  a  violent  conflagration. 
These  sentiments  it  was  Alva^s  business  to  com- 
bat. He  had  received  absolution  for  making  war 
upon  the  pope,  and  was  of  course  anxious  to  givs 
a  compensation  for  his  late  sins.  The  pope  had 
recommended  a  repetition  of  the  Sicilian  vespers, 
and  while  the  queen  was  cautious,  Alva  pressed 
her  to  proceed  boldly  and  make  away  with  the 
chiefs ;  he  sifid,  in  the  hearing  of  Henry  IV.,  (then 
a  child  of  eleven  years  old,)  that  *'  one  salmon  was 
well  worth  a  hundred  frogs."  It  seems,  then, 
from  the  best  contemporary  authority,  -  which  is 
quoted  at  large  by  our  author,  that  the  plan  of  a 
general  massacre  was  now  considered  advisable  if 
opportunity  should  offer ;  that  Alva  persuaded  the 
queen,  contrary  to  her  better  judgment,  that  de- 
struction of  heretics  was  both  lawful  and  politic ; 
and  that  while  she  herself  might  have  been  con- 
tented with  indirect  persecution,  double  taxation, 
legal  restraint,  and  the  occasional  execution  of  a 
troublesome  leader  on  feigned  pretexts,  nothing 
less  than  final  extirpation  was  sufficient  to  satisQr 
the  agent  of  the  pope. 

The  young  king  was  not  exempt  from  the  temp- 
tations of  the  Duke  of  Alva ;  he  seems  at  this  meet- 
ing to  have  been  familiarized  with  notions  fWnn 
which  in  his  better  moments  he  most  have  shmnk 
with  horror.  The  Queen  of  Navarre,  the  most 
zealous  Hugonot  of  her  day,  perceived  the  change 
in  Charles  during  the  return  of  the  expedition.  It 
is  hard  to  ascertain  that  any  definite  plan  was  ar- 
ranged for  the  destruction  of  the  Hugonots ;  the 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew  must  have  arisen  oat 
of  circbmstances ;  but  this  much  seems  clear,  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva  prepared  the  minds  of  Catherine 
and  Charles  to  betray  and  murder  the  most  inno- 
cent portbn  of  their  subjects,  as  soon  as  a  conve- 
nient opponunity  should  offer;  and  having  thos 
broken  down  \he  barrier  of  conscience  in  the  rulem 
of  France,  he  himself  repaired  to  Holland,  where 
his  fierce  persecution  of  the  Protestants  has  handed 
down  his  name  to  us  as  one  of  the  most  cmel  and 
unrelenting  agents  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  party  opposed  to  the 
court,  the  Hugonou,  and  their  leaders.  H^re  wt 
may  easily  trace  one  of  the  great  canses  of  the  hS^ 
ure  of  the  cause  of  Protestantism  in  France.  TIm 
whole  history  presents  as  with  a  oanatiTe  of  m 
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political  scheme  rather  than  a  religious  movement. 
We  believe  true  religion  was  never  yet  propagated 
by  the  sword.  **  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are 
not  carnal/*  though  they  are  mighty.  God  has 
appointed  a  way  in  which  his  cause  is  to  be  ad- 
vanced, and  that  way  he  will  bless,  and  no  other. 
The  Hugonots  certainly  fought  for  liberty;  they 
only  drew  the  sword  when  they  were  attacked; 
but  there  seems  a  sad  want  of  religious  ze^l  even 
among  tliose  in  whom  we  ought  the  most  to  expect 
it.  The  reformation  in  England  was  strictly  reli- 
gious ;  Cranmer,  Latimer,  Ridley,  Hall,  Davenant, 
and  a  host  of  writers  and  preachers,  laid  hold  first 
on  the  intellects  and  then  on  the  feelings  of  the 
nation.  John  Knox,  like  Luther,  was  a  zealot  of 
the  most  ardent  class,  sometimes  intemperate,  but 
always  sincere.  We  look  in  vain  for  such  men 
among  the  French  Hugonots.  Religion — by  the 
word  we  mean  a  conscientious  desire  of  serving 
God  according  to  his  will — has  always  been  the 
prime  moving  cause  of  every  great  change  in  Eng- 
land. Oliver  Cromwell  was  a  zealot ;  if  he  was 
not,  his  party  thought  him  so,  and  followed  his 
nrden  because  they  felt  anxiety  in  the  same  cause. 
James  H.  lost  his  crown  because  he  interfered  with 
the  religion  of  England,  represented  by  the  seven 
(Msbops.  Radicals,  chartists,  and  various  disturb- 
ers, have  in  all  periods  endeavored  to  overturn  our 
institutions;  but  the  strength  of  the  people  has 
always  been  attached  to  Protestantism  and  the 
sstablished  church,  because  they  consider  them  the 
proper  means  of  serving  God.  Nothing,  therefore, 
kas  ever  shaken  the  throne  of  England  but  a  reli- 
gions movement,  and  to  be  religious  a  movement 
most  depend  upon  its  leaders ;  we  may  fairly  form 
ft  conjecture  as  to  the  character  of  any  class  of  men 
ftom  the  persons  whom  they  obey,  and  whom  they 
pot  forward  as  their  spokesmen  when  liberty  and 
life  are  at  stake.  Here,  as  in  the  present  day, 
Fiaooe  presents  a  strong  contrast  with  England ; 
tbere  seems  a  strange  want  of  all  religion  among 
the  people,  the  power  of  God  seems  to  be  forgotten, 
his  name  is  never  mentioned,  and  last  Easter  Sun- 
day was  fixed  for  a  general  election.  We  regret 
that  even  among  the  martyrs  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
iory,  there  is  a  great  deficiency  in  evangelical  prin- 
dples  and  virtue.  Let  us  consider  the  character  of 
aome  of  the  leading  Hugonots. 

The  first,  in  point  of  rank,  as  first  prince  of  the 
blood,  is  Anthony  of  Navarre.  His  wife,  Jeanne 
D'Albret,  was  well  fitted,  as  far  as  a  woman  can 
be,  to  take  the  lead  in  a  religious  war.  Her  letters 
mil  express  zeal  for  God,  and  devotion  to  the  cause 
of  Protestantism ;  and  to  her  early  care  may  be 
litoed  the  formation  of  the  character  of  her  cele- 
bimted  son,  Henry  IV  As  long,  however,  as  her 
httsband  lived,  her  powers  seem  to  have  been 
ohackled,  and  her  influence  lost. 

Anthony  (says  our  author)  is  a  striking  instance 
of  the  evijs  which  arise,  when  second-rate  ability, 
eombtned  with  weakness  of  moral  principle  and  in- 
•lability  of  temper,  is  elevated  to  influential  situa- 
tisos.  The  vacillations  of  his  selfish  fears  and 
Oftkulations,  aided  by  jealousy,  that  demon  of  weak 


minds,  did  more  to  ruin  France  than  all  the  loftier 
errors  of  the  rest  united ;  so  true  is  it,  that  states 
and  families  may  perish  as  surely,  through  the 
timidity,  meanness,  and  want  of  spirit  in  their 
leaders,  as  through  the  greatest  excesses  of  ill- 
directed  energy. — Vol.  i.,  p.  81. 

After  lending  his  name  to  the  Hugonot  party, 
and  supporting  them  by  his  right  to  approach  and 
advise  the  king  as  first  prince  of  the  blood,  he  al- 
lowed himself  to  be  drawn   into  a  league  with 
their  enemies ;  and,  in   1562,  he  is  found   united 
with   the  cardinal  and   the  Duke  of  Guise,  the 
most  powerful  and  the  most  insidious  of  the  ene- 
mies of  his  party.     His  wife  remonstrated,  but 
he  only  answered  her  by  sending  her  home  to 
Navarre,  and  placing  his  son  under  the  care  of  a 
Roman   Catholic.      Shortly    after,  new   troubles 
broke  out,  and  we  find  the  King  of  Navarre  on 
the  side  of  the  Duke  of  Guise.     At  the  siege  of 
Rouen,  in  the  same  year,  he  was  mortally  wound- 
ed, but  though  he  suffered  great  pain,  he  was  not 
at   first   considered   in  a  dangerous   state.     His 
amusements  at  this  time  were  dances,  which  he 
gave  in  his  bed-chamber  to  the  young  people  of 
the  camp ;  and  his  mistress,  La  Belle  Rouet,  was 
seated  by  his  side.     He  continued  to  boast  of  all 
he  was  to  do,  and  talked  much  of  the  riches  and 
beauty  of  Sardinia.     When  the  town  was  taken, 
he  insisted  on  being  carried   through  it  in  a  litter, 
which  inflamed  his  wound,  and  caused  serious  ap- 
prehensions of  danger.     The  terrors  of  conscience 
now  succeeded  to  the  levity  of  his  former  occupa- 
tions, but  he  does  not  seem  to  have  known  whether 
he  were  a  Protestant  or  a  Roman  Catholic.     He 
began  to  examine  his  past  life,  and,  like  Cardinal 
Wolsey,   regretted,  when   too  late,  that  he  had 
sacrificed  his  religion  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
kingdom.      When    his   brother,    the   Prince   de 
Conde,  sent  to  inquire  for  him,  be  returned  an  an- 
swer, that,  if  his   life  were  spared,   he  should 
make  the  establishment  of  reform  his  great  object. 
His  last  hours  were  spent  in  the  miserable  re- 
morse of  a  troubled  conscience  :  he  was  attended 
by  two  physicians  of  opposite  persuasions  ;  and  a 
contemporary  writer  describes  him  as  receiving 
extreme  unction   from  a  priest,  and   listening  to 
portions  of  the  Book  of  Job,  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  drawn  by  a  Protestant  minister.     He 
seems  altogether  to  have  been  one  of  the  most 
contemptible  of  men ;  in   private   his  propensity 
for  thieving  was  so  great,  that  his  attendants  were 
obliged  to  empty  his  pockets  after  he  was  asleep, 
and  restore  the  plunder  of  ^e  day  to  its  lawful 
owners. 

We  torn  with  pleasure  from  the  contemplation 
of  a  character  like  the  King  of  Navarre,  to  that 
of  his  younger  brother,  Louis  Bourbon,  Prince  of 
Cond6.  In  him  were  united  several  of  the  noble 
traits  which  constitute  the  hero  of  the  world *s  ad- 
miration : — a  skilful  warrior,  a  generous  adver- 
sary, the  admiration  of  the  ladies  at  the  court, 
the  most  scientific  knight  in  the  tournament,  and 
the  champion  of  the  cause  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.     Who  is  there  that  does  not  admire  the 
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conduct  of  the  Taliant,  the  libera],  and  the  aocom- 
plished  prince  ?  But  here,  unfortunately,  we 
must  atop ;  we  look  in  vain  for  the  hig^h  principle 
of  aound  religion,  which  ahinea  in  private  as  well 
as  in  public,  and  is  ready  to  sacrifice  all  personal 
gratification  in  the  service  of  God.  Conde  fought 
in  the  cause  of  the  Gospel,  but  he  did  so  rather 
as  a  crusader  than  as  a  Christian  ;  he  valued  his 
life  little,  for  he  was  a  truly  brave  soldier ;  but 
his  own  pleasures  were  the  rock  on  which  he 
split ;  the  temptations  of  a  dissipated  court  were 
more  dangerous  weapons  than  the  swords  of  his 
opponents  ;  and  he  who  could  conquer  in  the  field, 
or  take  a  hostile  city,  was  yet  unable  to  rule  his 
own  spirit,  and  was  foiled  in'  the  conflict  with  his 
own  ill-regulated  passions.  Catherine,  ever  watch- 
ful of  her  advantage,  was  too  wise  to  overlook 
the  weak  point  of  the  prince,  and  soon  set  snares 
for  him,  which  he  was  unable  to  escape.  Among 
the  daughters  of  the  queen,  were  two  young  la- 
dies of  the  name  of  Limeuil ;  to  the  elder  of 
these,  who  was  distinguished  for  her  fine  figure, 
her  taste  in  dress,  her  beanty,  and  her  wit,  the 
queen  confided  the  task  of  gaining  the  aflTections 
of  the  prince.  The  business  was  but  too  easy, 
for  the  victim  was  willing,  and,  like  Samson,  only 
too  ready  to  betray  his  dearest  secrets  to  his 
tteacherous  charmer.  Catherine  obtained  her  ob- 
ject, and  learned  the  intentions  of  the  Hugonots ; 
but  La  Belle  Limeuil  discovered  too  late  that  she 
had  ventured  on  dangerous  ground  ;  that  she  had 
been  tampering  not  only  with  the  aflTections  of 
Conde,  but  with  her  own  ;  and  what  she  had  con- 
sidered as  a  gay  frolic,  ended  in  a  melancholy  real- 
ty ;  she  had  fallen  deeply  in  love  with  the  knight 
she  had  intended  to  betray,  and  she  now  found 
herself  deserted  in  her  turn,  like  some  unfaithful 
damsel  of  romance.  The  widow  of  the  Marechal 
de  St.  Andr^  had  also  set  her  affections  upon  the 
Prince  de  Cond^  ;  she  bestowed  upon  him  the 
most  valuable  gifts  ;  among  others,  the  splendid 
palace  of  St.  Valery,  which  her  husband  had 
buiU ;  but  Cond^,  equally  unfaithful  to  his  religion 
and  his  knighthood,  received  the  gifls,  but  deserted 
the  giver.  The  tragedy,  however,  does  not  end 
here  ;  the  beginning  of  sin  is  like  the  letting  out 
of  water ;  his  excellent  wife,  who  had  long  shut 
her  eyes  to  his  irregularities,  died  shortly  after, 
the  victim  of  abused  aflTections ;  and  the  Demoiselle 
de  Limeuil  found  herself  pointed  at  by  a  censo- 
rious court,  not  because  she  had  been  guilty  of  any 
irregularity,  but  because  she  had  been  fool  enough 
to  be  caught  in  her  own  snare.  Her  health  began 
to  sink,  and  she  retired  from  the  eyes  of  the 
world  ;  she  was  passionately  fond  of  music,  and, 
on  one  occasion,  she  desired  her  page  to  play  her 
a  melancholy  air,  where  "  tout  est  perdu"  is  the 
burden  of  the  song.  When  this  had  been  once 
or  twice  repeated,  she  called^  on  him  to  play  it 
over  again,  with  increased  emphasis,  until  she 
should  desire  him  to  leave  off;  he  did  so  for  some 
minutes,  and  she  seemed  to  join  in  the  chorus,  but 
suddenly  her  voice  ceased^  and,  on  looking  round, 


the  page  perceived  that  his  mistress  had  breaAhed 
her  last. 

When  lovely  woman  stoops  to  folly, 
And  finds  too  late  that  men  betray, 

What  charm  can  soothe  her  melancholy, 
What  art  can  wash  her  guilt  away! 

The  only  art  her  guilt  to  cover. 
To  hide  her  shame  from  every  eye, 

To  bring  repentance  to  her  lover. 
And  wring  his  bosom,  is — to  die. 

A  man  influenced  by  trne  religion  may  fall  once 
and  again,  but  had  the  character  of  Conde  been 
such  as  the  leader  of  a  religious  movement  ought 
to  possess,  no  woman  of  Catherine's  discernment 
would  have  conceived  such  a  scheme,  and  the  first 
advances  in  executing  it  would  have  been  repelled 
with  scorn. 

Again  we  meet  with  Cond^  under  circum- 
stances where  religious  principle  is  tried  to  the 
uttermost — tho  near  prospect  of  death.  By  the 
treachery  of  Francis  IL,  he  and  his  brother  An- 
thony were  seized,  and,  af\er  a  mock  trial,  were 
lefl  under  sentence  of  death  on  a  vague  charge  of 
treason.  The  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  rooet 
anxious  to  have  Cond^  executed  at  once,  but  his 
connection  with  the  royal  family  was  pleaded  in 
his  behalf,  and  the  vacillating  spirit  of  Catherine 
was  anxious  to  be  free  from  his  influence,  but 
afraid  of  the  power  of  his  rivals :  under  such  un- 
certainty we  might  expect  some  traits  of  religious 
feeling;  but  the  contemporary  accounts  give  us 
little  on  the  subject.  The  death  of  Frsneis 
changed  the  whole  face  of  aflTairs,  and  one  of 
Cond^^s  attendants,  who  went  to  communicate  the 
intelligence  to  him,  found  him  quietly  flaying  ai 
cards  with  the  oflScer  who  guarded  him  ;  and  be- 
ing afraid  to  tell  him  directly,  made  signs  that  he 
had  something  to  communicate.  The  prince  let 
fall  a  card,  and  stooping  to  pick  it  up,  his  at- 
tendant whispered  in  bis  ear,  *'  Our  friend  is  done 
up."  The  prince  finished  his  game  without  alter- 
ing a  feature.  Much,  however,  as  we  must  le- 
gret  the  want  of  religious  feeling  in  the  prince, 
we  must  remember  the  difference  between  thoee 
times  and  the  present,  and  make  every  allowanee 
for  the  diflferences  of  education  and  the  darkneaa 
of  the  age.  Cond^  was  sincere  in  his  attachment 
to  Protestantism,  and  never  wavered  in  ita  cause. 
Sometimes  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army; 
sometimes  a  prisoner  in  the  tent  of  his  rival,  and 
meeting  him  with  the  courtesy  of  an  old  and  val- 
ued friend ;  sometimes  flying  from  a  superior 
force,  unable  to  pay  his  mercenaries,  and  witk 
equal  reason  to  fear  his  own  troops  and  the  royal 
army,  he  displays  a  degree  of  heroism  which  we 
seldom  meet  with,  except  in  romance.  The  Al- 
cibiades  of  modem  history,  fond  of  pleasure,  ImI 
faithful  to  his  cause,  anxious  on  the  subject  of  re- 
ligion, but  sometimes  in^plined  to  superstition,  env 
ing  in  many  instances,  but  beloved  by  all  around 
him,  his  character  and  adventures  give  an  opening 
for  the  historian  which  modem   events 
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•flfiMpd,  and  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  our 
author  has  not  neglected  the  opportunity.  We 
extract  a  passage  from  his  history. 

Cond^,  who  regarded  a  battle  as  inevitable, 
wished  to  halt  and  prepare  to  nneet  the  enemy  ;  but 
the  admiral,  judging,  from  the  excessive  reserve 
that  had  already  been  shown,  that  this  movement 
was  intended  as  a  demonstration  only,  was  for  pro- 
eeeding  without  delay.  His  advice  prevailed,  and 
the  dawn  of  the  I9th  found  the  Hugonot  army  still 
tipon  their  march.  **  I  will  relate,*'  says  Beza, 
**two  things  that  occurred,  which  seemed  as  if 
sent  from  God  as  presages  of  what  was  approach- 
ing ;  and  that  I  can  attest  for  true,  having  seen  the 
one  with  my  own  eyes,  and  heard  the  other  with 
my  own  ears.  The  first  is  that  the  prince,  cross- 
ing a  little  river  at  Maintenon,  (he  passed  the  Main- 
tenon  on  the  17th,)  where  some  of  the  lower  orders 
had  assembled  to  see  him  go  by — an  aged  woman 
flung  herself  into  the  river,  which  was  deep,  (the 
livulet  having  been  trampled  in  by  the  passing  of 
the  cavalry,)  laid  hold  of  his  boot,  and  said,  '  Go  on, 
prince,  vou  will  suffer  much,  but  God  will  be  with 
you.'  To  which  he  added,  *  Mother,  pray  for  me,' 
and  went  on.  The  other  was,  that  in  the  evening, 
the  prince  being  in  bed,  and  talking  with  some  who 
had  remained  in  his  chamber,  held  the  following  dis- 
oourse  to  a  minister  who  had  been  there,  and  was 
leading  prayers,  (probably  Beza  himself.)  *  We 
■hall  have  a  battle  to-morrow,'  said  he,  '  or  I  am 
much  deceived,  in  spite  of  what  the  admiral  says. 
I  know  one  ought  not  to  attend  to  dreams,  and  yet 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  dreamed  last  night.  It  was 
that  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  given  battle  three 
times,  one  afler  the  other ;  finally  obtaining  the 
victory — and  that  I  saw  our  three  enemies  dead  ; 
but  that  I  also  had  received  my  death- wound.  So, 
luving  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  laid  one  upon  the 
other,  and  I  upon  the  top  of  all,  I  there  rendered 
ap  mv  soul  to  God.'  The  minister  answered,  as 
usually  a  sensible  ^an  would  answer  in  such  cases, 
that  such  visions  were  not  to  be  regarded.  Yet 
strange  to  say,  (adds  Beza.)  the  dream  seemed  con- 
finned  by  the  result.  The  next  day  the  Mar^chal 
de  St.  Andr^  was  killed,  then  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
then  the  constable,  and  finally,  after  the  third  en- 
gagement, the  prince  himself." — Reformation,  vol. 
1.,  p.  400. 

Again,  in  1568,  when  Lorraine  and  Alva  had  first 
persuaded  the  Hugonots  to  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  then  proclaimed  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  Cond^  had  retired  to  his  country  seat.  In 
the  mean  time,  strange  reports  had  been  spread 
that  no  Protestant  would  be  alive  against  the  vin- 
tage :  that  Charles  must  either  exterminate  them, 
or  retire  tu  a  monastery ;  that  to  keep  faith  with 
heretics  is  a  weakness,  and  to  murder  them  a  ser- 
▼ioe  acceptable  to  God.  Several  of  the  adherents 
of  Cond6  had  been  slain,  some  as  if  by  the  king's 
order,  some  by  popular  violence.  The  clubs  of 
Paris  had  begun  to  show  their  power  and  had  de- 
dared  for  the  pope  ;  and  the  first  movement  was 
BMMle  for  the  formation  of  the  celebrated  ligue. 
Oond6  naturally  began  to  fear  for  his  personal 
Miety,  and  while  consulting  with  Coligny  on  the 
proper  eourse  to  be  adttpted,  Coligny's  son-in-law 
arrived,  bearing  friendly  letters  from  the  king,  but 
adming  his  relations  not  to  trust  the  royal  prom- 


ises. The  same .  evening  a  roysterioua  note  was 
intercepted,  containing  these  ominous  words: 
'*  The  stag  is  in  the  toils!  the  hunt  is  ready!" 
and  at  the  dead  of  night  an  unknown  cavalier  gal- 
loped by  the  castle,  sounding  his  hunting-horn 
and  crying,  **  The  great  stag  has  broken  cover  at 
Noyers."  Cond^  acted  on  these  warnings,  and  es- 
caped with  his  brother's  family  and  his  own,  closely 
pursued  by  the  king's  troops.  He  crossed  the 
Loire  at  a  ford  not  commonly  known,  the  prince 
holding  his  infant  in  his  arms.  Though  the  river 
was  generally  too  deep  for  crossing,  yet  on  this 
occasion  there  was  no  diflSculty  in  passing  the 
ford,  until  Condd  and  his  troop  of  about  150  per- 
S4)ns  had  landed  in  safety.  Immediately,  how- 
ever, as  if  by  a  special  interposition  of  Providence, 
the  stream  rose  above  its  usual  height,  foaming 
and  rushing  with  a  sudden  torrent,  so  that  the 
pursuers,  who  crowded  rapidly  upon  the  further 
bank,  saw  that  they  were  too  late,  and  their  ex- 
pected prey  had  escaped  from  their  hands.  Cond6 
was  killed  at  the  battle  of  Jarnac,  aAer  he  had 
surrendered  as  a  prisoner  of  war  ;  he  is  supposed 
to  have  owed  his  death  to  the  treachery  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  afterwards  Henry  III. 

The  man  of  the  highest  sense  of  religion,  in 
our  acceptation  of  the  word,  was  the  Admiral  of 
France,  Gaspard  de  Coligny.  To  his  influence 
may  be  attributed  the  strictness  and  sobriety 
which  usually  characterized  the  Protestant  army. 
Games  of  chance  were  strictly  forbidden ;  swear- 
ing and  plundering  were  severely  punished ;  and 
the  forms  of  religion  steadily  observed.  **  I  fear," 
said  Coligny  to  one  who  complimented  him  on 
these  subjects,  *'  that  it  will  not  last  long — a 
young  hermit  is  an  old  devil :"  *'  the  French  in- 
fantry will  soon  become  tired  of  their  virtue,  and 
put  the  cross  into  the  fire."  His  predictions  were 
only  too  true,  as  the  event  proved.  Coligny  him- 
self combined  the  characters  of  a  soldier  and  a 
reformer  more  than  any  of  his  contemporaries. 
Brantome  compares  him  with  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
He  says  they  were  diamonds  of  the  first  water,  on 
the  superior  excellence  of  which  it  would  be 
impossible  to  decide.  They  had  been  intimate 
friends  in  youth,  wearing  the  same  dresses,  taking 
the  same  side  in  the  tournaments,  joining  in  the 
same  mischievous  pranks,  and  encouraging  each 
other  in  extravagant  follies.  Coligny,  however, 
soon  grew  tired  of  youthful  excesses ;  he  seems  to 
have  understood  the  principle — 

Neciusisse  pudet,  sed  non  incidere  ludum, — 

for  as  a  man  we  never  find  him  drawn  into  the 
excesses  of  the  court,  or  imitating  his  friend  Con- 
de  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure.  His  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  his  soldiers  were  adopted  even  by  his 
enemies;  and  he  was  the  first  who  raised  the 
character  of  a  French  army,  and  placed  it  above 
the  level  of  a  horde  of  barbarous  invaders,  whose 
chief  object  was  plunder,  without  respect  even  to 
their  own  allies.  He  attempted  to  procure  foi 
France  a  just  system  of  representative  govemr 
ment ;  and  he  is  said,  by  his  influence  during  the 
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oiTil  wars,  to  have  preserved  the  lives  and  proper- 
ties of  more  than  a  million  of  persons.  His  wife, 
Charlotte  de  Laval,  was  devoted  to  the  Protestant 
otuse.  She  established  in  his  family  a  system 
of  propriety  seldom  witnessed  in  the  households 
of  the  great.  We  have  a  minute  description  of 
Coligny's  household,  the  regularity  of  his  hours, 
his  family  prayers,  and  his  instruction  of  his  de- 
pendents; but  he  seems  to  have  stood  almost 
alone :  few  in  that  age  could  appreciate  his  virtues ; 
and  though  his  influence  over  the  Prince  de  Cond6 
was  exerted  for  good,  yet  he  was  but  one  among 
a  multitude,  and  his  salutary  influence  was  often 
overborne  by  the  evils  incident  to  a  civil  war. 
This  great  man  survived  the  other  leaders  of  his 
party,  and  was  the  first  victim  of  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew. 

Another  reason  why  intelligence  and  Protes- 
tantism made  little  progress  was  the  ignorance  of 
the  times.  We  do  not  speak  so  much  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people,  as  of  those  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  received  the  best  education. 
When  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  wounded  by  an 
assassin,  during  the  siege  of  Orleans,  the  surgeons 
at  first  augured  favorably  of  his  recovery,  but  they 
evidently  killed  him  by  their  unskilful  treatment : 
first,  they  widened  and  cauterized  with  a  hot  silver 
instrument,  to  destroy  the  effects  of  the  poison 
which  they  imagined  to  be  in  the  powder  and 
bullets.  They  were  astonished  to  find  that  the 
bullet  had  made  a  larger  hole  at  its  exit  than  at 
its  entrance,  and  therefore  agreed  to  open  the 
wound  again  in  order  to  look  for  it,  though  the 
age  of  the  moon  pointed  out  the  day  as  unfavor- 
able. They  then,  with  their  fingers,  examined 
both  sides  of  the  wound,  and  found  all  safe  and 
sound :  not  satisfied  with  the  progress  which 
nature  was  making,  they  made  another  opening 
across  the  wound,  and  passed  a  piece  of  linen 
through  it,  by  way  of  a  seton,  to  keep  it  open ; 
and  though  this  was  on  the  fourth  day  of  the 
moon,  the  duke  was  better  though  his  fever  in- 
creased. Some  of  his  friends  wanted  him  to  try 
the  effect  of  enchantments — we  confess  we  should 
havjB  preferred  them  to  the  treatment  of  his  sur- 
geons— but  the  duke  refused  them  as  unlawful 
means,  and  declared  that  he  should  prefer  death 
to  the  prospect  of  life  by  remedies  forbidden  by 
God.  When  we  consider  the  ignorance  of  one 
learned  profession,  and  recollect  that  it  had  become 
a  proverb  to  say,  **  As  ignorant  as  a  priest,*'  we 
cannot  much  wonder  at  the  darkness  of  the  people  ; 
and  we  cannot  feel  much  surprised  that  they  should 
be  led  into  excesses  by  the  advice  of  a  ctuel 
nobility  and  an  ambitious  priesthood. 

Great  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  differ- 
ences of  the  age  from  ours  ;  and  we  must  remem- 
ber that  until  the  works  of  John  Locke,  toleration, 
in  our  sense  of  the  word,  was  never  understood. 
Uniformity  of  opinion  was  the  grand  object ;  the 
Council  of  Treht  met  for  the  purpose  of  settling 
what  men  ought  to  believe,  with  the  full  expec- 
tation of  being  able  to  persuade  them  that  it  was 
theur  duty  to  do  so,  and  a  full  determination  to 


exterminate  all  recusants.  Some  of  the  mofo 
moderate  party  did  not  expect  to  be  able  to  bind 
the  opinions  of  others ;  these  only  said  that  out- 
ward conformity  to  established  usage  should  be 
sufficient ;  and  that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  aa 
to  religious  sentiments,  provided  only  the  people 
should  attend  mass  and  confession.  The  Hugo- 
nots  themselves  never  expected  equal  privileges 
with  the  dominant  party ;  all  they  asked  was,  leave 
to  have  their  own  churches,  and  administer  the 
sacraments;  and  they  even  proposed  that  they 
should  pay  double  taxes  as  a  test  of  their  sincerity. 
These  reasonable  demands  were  frequently  prom- 
ised, but  the  promises  were  broken  as  soon  as  the 
Hugonots  had  laid  down  their  arms. 

Persecution,  burning  heretics  by  legal  warrant, 
were  as  common  as  in  England  during  the  reign 
of  Bloody  Mary  ;  but  France  went  a  step  farther 
than  England,  and  often  murdered  the  recusants 
without  the  shadow  or  pretence  of  law.  We 
can  scarcely  imagine,  even  from  the  worst  por- 
tions of  the  history  of  England,  that  a  nobleman 
of  high  rank,  like  the  Duke  of  Guise,  should  set 
•ut  on  a  progress  to  his  country  seat,  and  suddenly 
massacre  a  whole  congregation  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  while  on  bis  journey.  Yet  this 
took  place  at  Yassy,  on  Sunday  morning,  the  first 
of  March,  1562.  The  duke  declared  that  it  was 
done  against  his  will,  and  in  consequence  of  an 
insult  offered  by  the  Hugonots  to  some  of  his 
followers ;  but  whatever  be  the  cause,  the  melan- 
choly effects  were  undeniable.  The  massacre  of 
Yassy  was  the  signal  for  similar  excesses  through- 
out the  kingdom ;  priests  were  seen  pointing  out 
their  victims  to  the  soldiers,  lest  any  should  es- 
cape ;  and  though  the  duke  asked  pardon  on  his 
death-bed  for  being  the  cause  of  so  much  blood- 
shed, yet,  Brantome  tells  us,  that  while  he  solemn- 
ly denied  having  done  it  intentionally,  he  at  the 
same  time  made  light  of  the  matter.  It  was 
asserted  by  the  Hugonots,  in  their  petition  to  the 
king,  that  3000  lives  had  been  lost  at  Yassy,  and 
by  the  excesses  which  followed. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  was  not  the  only  royalist 
who  made  light  of  human  life :  Montluc,  one  of 
the  king*s  generals,  coolly  tells  us,  that  '*  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  prisoner  in  a  civil  war :  1 
therefore  hung  up  the  carrions  as  soon  as  I  took 
them :  everybody  knew  where  I  passed,  as  the 
trees  were  everywhere  hung  with  my  colors.  At 
Monsegur,  I  took  eighty  or  a  hundred  soldiers, 
and  went  round  the  waJls  and  made  them  leap 
down ;  they  were  dead  before  they  came  to  the 
bottom.  At  Pamiers,  forty  women  were  killed 
at  once,  which  made  me  very  angry,  as  soldiers 
ought  not  to  kill  women ;  but  several  bad  boys 
came  in  my  way,  who  served  to  fill  up  the  wells 
in  the  castle.'*  A  letter  is  still  extant  from  Pops 
Pius  IV.  to  this  noble  and  well-beloved  son  of  the 
church,  congratulating  him  on  the  gifts  of  Heaven, 
commending  him  for  his  virtuous  and  honorable 
deeds,  and  assuring  him  of  the  eternal  favor  of 
God,  whose  cause  he  had  so  triumphantly  de* 
fended. 
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Reprisals  are  the  natural  consequence  of  oppres- 
non  ;  and  the  Huf^onots,  though  slow  to  take  up 
arms,  were  well  skilled  in  their  use ;  and  in  one 
single  instance  were  equally  cruel  with  their  op- 
ponents. The  Baron  D'Adrets  was  the  only 
Protestant  who  imitated  the  barbarity  of  his  ene- 
mies :  after  plundering  several  convents,  and  laying 
waste  the  country  around,  he  took  the  tower  of 
Maagiron  ;  and,  by  way  of  amusement  after  din- 
ner, he  compelled  the  garrison  to  leap  from  the 
battlements.  One  of  his  victims  ran  forward  three 
times  to  the  fatal  leap,  but  paused  upon  the  brink. 
The  baron  reproached  him  with  cowardice ;  but 
the  man  replied,  **  My  lord,  brave  as  you  are,  I 
will  give  you  ten  trials."  For  this  answer  the 
baron  spared  his  life. 

With  these  characters  and  facts  before  us,  we 
are  led  to  the  painful  conclusion,  that  there  was 
little  religion  on  either  side  ;  but  wp  cannot  forget 
that  we  have  no  **  acts  and  monuments'' of  the 
martyrs  of  France.  The  historians  seem  to  have 
thought  little  of  the  feelings  which  prompted  men 
to  sacrifice  their  lives  for  conscience*  sake ;  and 
we  certainly  miss  honest  John  Fox  and  his  wri- 
tings :  perhaps  had  such  a  man  been  found  to 
record  the  sentiments  and  virtues  of  the  Hugonot 
martyrs,  they  might  have  been  considered  equal 
to  some  of  his  English  heroes  : — 

Vixere  fortes  ante  Agamemnona 
Multi ;  sed  omnes  illacrymabiles 
Urgentar,  ignotique  longa 
Nocte,  carent  quia  vate  sacro. 

Kings  were  supposed  to  be  absolute,  but  '*  woe  to 
the  land  where  the  king  is  a  child  and  the  princes 
ett  in  the  morning  ;*'  he  who  could  secure  the 
person  of  the  king  and  get  his  signature  to  his 
warrants,  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  in  his 
hands  ;  the  court  was  bent  on  pleasure ;  excite- 
ment was  the  grand  object,  and  Catherine's  motto 
was  '*  Keep  the  ball  rolling."  The  pariiament 
was  a  mere  court  for  the  registry  of  royal  edicts  ; 
tod  the  only  influence  they  ever  exerted  was  to 
reject  some  of  the  proclamations  in  favor  of  tolera- 
tion, which  Charles  IX.  had  been  induced  to 
grant. 

The  interest  of  the  reigns  of  Francis  and  Charles 
is  fully  sustained  up  to  the  final  catastrophe  of 
1572.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  author  to  allow  the 
history  to  speak  for  itself,  and  we  wish  we  had 
room  to  extract  the  whole  chapter  ;  our  limits, 
however,  will  only  admit  of  a  short  portion. 

Queen  Margaret  (the  bride  of  Henry  IV.)  will 
•apply  a  picture  of  what  was  passing  in  the  queen's 
private  circle,  during  this  terrible  evening.  **  1  knew 
nothing  of  all  this/'  says  she ;  **  I  saw  every  one 
in  agitation.  The  Hugonots  in  despair  at  the  wound 
(Colign^  had  been  wounded  some  days  before ;) 
tbe  Guises,  having  been  threatened  that  justice 
wmiM  be  had  for  it,  whispering  in  each  other's 
em.  I  was  suspected  by  the  Hugonots  of  being 
a  Catholic,  by  the  Catholics  as  being  married  to  the 
Kiaff  of  Navarre ;  so  that  no  one  told  me  anything 
vatU  the  evening,  when,  being  at  the  toilet  of  the 
oaeen  my  mother,  and  sitting  near  my  sister  of 
LMTaino,  who  I  saw  was  very  sorrowful,  the  queen 


my  mother  saw  me,  and  told  me  to  go  to  bed.  As 
I  made  my  courtesy,  my  sister  took  me  by  the  arm, 
and  stopping  me  began  to  weep,  saying,  Sister,  do 
not  go.  This  frightened  me  excessively,  which 
the  queen  perceived,  and  calling  very  angrily  to 
my  sister,  forbade  her  to  tell  me  anything.  My  sis- 
ter said  it  was  too  shocking  to  send  me  tp  be  sac- 
rificed in  that  manner;  for  doubtless  if  anything 
were  discovered,  immediate  revenge  would  be  had 
upon  me.  The  queen  answered,  unless  it  were 
the  will  of  God,  no  harm  could  happen  to  me ;  but, 
be  that  as  it  might,  I  must  go,  lest  they  should 
suspect  something.  They  continued  to  dispute, 
but  I  could  not  hear  their  words.  At  length  she 
told  me  very  roughly  to  go  to  bed,  and  my  sister 
bursting  into  tears  bade  me  good  night,  not  daring 
to  say  more.  As  for  me,  1  went  away  shivering 
and  trembling,  unable  to  imagine  what  was  to  be 
feared.  As  soon  as  I  was  in  my  closet,  I  began  to 
pray  God  that  he  would  be  pleased  to  protect  and 
guard  me,  not  knowing  from  whom  or  against  what. 
The  king,  my  husband,  who  was  already  in  bed, 
called  to  me  ;  I  came  and  found  the  bed  surrounded 
by  about  thirty  or  forty  Hugonot  gentlemen,  whom 
I  scarcely  knew,  being  so  lately  married.  All  night 
they  did  nothing  but  talk  of  the  admiral's  accident ; 
and  resolve  that  in  the  morning  they  would  demand 
justice  of  the  king  on  M.  de  Guise,  and  failing  him, 
do  it  for  themselves.  I,  who  had  my  sister's  tears 
still  upon  my  heart,  could  not  sleep,  and  so  the 
night  passed.  At  the  point  of  day  the  king  rose, 
saying  he  would  go  and  play  tennis  till  Charles 
awoke  ;  resolving  then  to  demand  justice.  He 
quitted  the  room,  his  gentlemen  with  him  ;  I  begged 
the  nurse  to  shut  the  door,  and  fell  asleep." 

It  was  midnight  that  Catherine,  fearing  the  reso- 
lution of  her  son  might  still  fail,  came  down  to  the 
king's  apartment,  to  watch  over  him  till  the  mo- 
ment for  execution  should  arrive.  She  found  there 
the  Duke.d'Anjou,  the  Duke  de  Nevers,  De  Ritz, 
and  Biraque,  who  were  all  unitinpf  their  eflfbrts  to 
encourage  Charles  and  maintain  him  in  his  resolu- 
tion ;  but  their  words  were  vain.  As  the  moment 
approached,  horror  took  possession  of  the  king; 
cold  damps  stood  upon  his  brow,  and  a  troubled 
fever  agitated  his  frame.  The  queen  endeavored 
to  arouse  him  by  every  means  in  her  power,  en- 
deavoring, by  arts  she  too  well  understood,  to  irri- 
tate once  more  his  fiercer  passions,  and  silence  the 
remorseful  and  relenting  feelings  of  nature — striving 
with  her  usual  wicked  sophistry  to  color  crime  by 
a  pretence  of  justice  and  necessity.  She  asked  him 
(says  D'Aubign^)  whether'it  were  not  best  at  once 
to  tear  corrupted  members  from  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  the  blessed  spouse  of  our  Lord  ;  and  re- 
peated, after  a  celebrated  Italian  divine,  that  abomi- 
nable sentiment,  so  often  and  so  easily  perverted, 
**  That  in  their  case  mercy  was  cruelty,  and  cruelty 
was  mercy.** 

She  again  represented  the  critical  nature  of  his 
afifairs,  and  how  bitteriy  he  would  repent  if  he  suf- 
fered the  present  opportunity  to  escape  him  ;  thus 
striving  to  stifle  that  cry  of  outraged  conscience 
which,  in  spite  of  all  her  eflforts,  would  make  itself 
heard  in  the  bosom  of  her  wretched  son.  At  last 
she  succeeded  in  dragging  the  fatal  order  from  his 
lips.  The  moment  it  was  obtained  she  was  impa- 
tient to  begin.  It  wanted  an  hour  and  a  half  of 
day-break,  when  the  appointed  signal  was  to  be 
given  upon  the  tocsin  of  the  Hall  of  Justice.  But 
the  interval  appeared  too  long  for  her  fears ;  and  as 
the  distance  to  the  Palais  de  Justice  was  considera- 
ble, she  commanded  the  tocsin  of  St.  Germain  de 
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I'Auxerrois,  which  is  close  upon  the  Louyre,  to  be 
Bounded  in  its  place,  and  the  dreadful  alarum  to  be 
given  without  loss  of  time. 

This  order  being  issued,  a  pause  of  perfect  si- 
lence ensued — and  then  those  three  guilty  creatures, 
the  queen  and  her  two  miserable  sons,  crept  to  a 
small  closet  over  the  gate  of  the  Louvre,  and  open- 
ing a  window,  looked  uneasily  out  into  the  night. 

But  all  was  silent  as  the  grave.  Suddenly  a 
pistol  shot  was  heard.  **  I  know  not  from  whence,'* 
says  theJDuke  of  Anjou,  for  it  is  his  account  which 
I  am  following,)  **  nor  if  it  wounded  any  one  ;  but 
this  I  know,  that  the  shot  struck  us  all  three  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  paralyzed  our  sense  and  judg- 
ment. Seized  at  once  with  terror  and  apprehension 
at  the  idea  of 'those  great  disorders  about  to  be  com- 
mitted, we  sent  down  a  gentleman  in  much  haste 
to  tell  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  proceed  no  further 
against  the  admiral,  which  would  have  prevented 
all  that  followed.  But  the  order  came  too  late. 
Guise  was  already  gone.  It  was  still  dark,  for  the 
morning  had  not  yet  dawned,  when  through  the 
awful  stillness  of  that  fearful  night  the  tocsin  of  St. 
Germain's  was  heard  sounding.  Through  streets 
lighted  by  flambeaux,  which  now  appeared  in  every 
window,  and  through  crowds  of  people  gathering 
on  every  side,  the  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Nevers, 
with  the  Chevsdier  d'Angouleme,  and  their  suite, 
made  their  way  to  the  hotel  of  the  admiral,  with 
whose  murder  the  general  slaughter  was  to  begin.*' 

Coligny,  reposing  in  peace  on  the  good  faiih  of 
his  mastisr,  was  quietly  resting  in  his  bed  ;  and 
having  dismissed  Guerchi  and  Teligny,  who  lin- 
gered long  after  the  rest  of  the  Hugonot  gentlemen 
had  retired,  was  attended  only  by  Cornaton  and 
Labonne,  two  of  his  gentlemen,  Yolet  his  squire, 
Mulin  his  religious  minister,  his  German  inter- 
preter, and  Ambrose  Par^,  who  was  still  in  the 
house.  His  ordinary  domestic  servants  were,  how- 
ever, in  waiting  in  the  ante-chamber.  Outside  the 
street-door  of  his  hotel,  Cosseins,  (his  enemy,  and 
a  creature  of  Catherine,  sent  ostensiby  for  his  pro- 
tection,) with  fifty  arquebusiers,  was  posted,  and 
within  were  five  Swiss  guards  belonging  to  the 
King  of  Navarre.  As  soon  as  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
followed  by  his  company,  appeared,  Cosseins 
knocked  at  the  outer  door  which  opened  into  the 
hall  where  the  Swiss  were  placed,  and  saying  one 
was  come  from  the  king  who  wanted  to  speak  to 
the  admiral,  demanded  admittance.  Some  persons 
who  were  in  waiting,  upon  this  went  up  to  Labonne 
who  kept  the  keys,  and  who  came  down  into  the 
court,  and  hearing  the  voice  of  Cosseins,  undid  the 
lock  immediately.  But  at  the  moment  that  the 
dour  opened  the  unfortunate  gentleman  fell  covered 
with  blood,  poignarded  by  Cosseins,  as  he  rushed 
in  followed  by  his  arquebusiers.  The  Swiss  guards 
prepared  to  defend  themselves ;  but  when  they  saw 
the  tumult  headed  by  the  very  man  who  had  stood 
guard  before  the  door,  they  lost  courage,  and  re- 
treating behind  another  which  led  to  the  stairs, 
shut  and  bolted  it,  but  the  arquebusiers  fired  through 
it,  and  one  of  the  Swiss  guards  fell.  The  noise 
below  awakened  Cornaton,  who  springing  up  ran 
down  to  inquire  the  cause  of  this  disturbance.  He 
found  the  hall  filled  with  soldiers,  with  Cosseins 
crying  out  to  open  the  inner  door  in  the  king's 
name.  Seeing  no  means  to  escape,  he  resolved  at 
least  to  defend  the  house  as  long  as  he  could,  and 
began  barricading  the  door  with  boxes,  benches, 
and  anything  that  came  to  hand.  This  done,  he 
ran  up  to  the  admiral.  He  found  him  already  risen, 
and  in  his  dressing  go  wo,  standing  leaoiog  against 


the  wall  and  engaged  in  prayer.  Still  unsuspicibot 
of  the  real  truth,  and  imagining  the  populace,  headed 
by  the  Guises,  were  endeavoring  to  force  the  house, 
he  relied  upon  Cosseins  for  protection.  Merlin, 
who  lay  in  the  same  chamber,  had  risen  with  him 
on  the  first  alarm. 

Cornaton  entering  in  the  greatest  terror,  Coligny 
asked  what  all  this  noise  was  about?  **  My  loi^,*' 
said  Cornaton,  **  it  is  G^  who  calls  you — the  hall 
is  carried  ;  we  have  no  means  of  resistance."  The 
eyes  of  Coligny  were  suddenly  opened,  and  he  be- 
gan to  understand  the  treachery  of  the  king ;  but 
the  terrible  conviction  could  not  shake  his  com- 
posure ;  he  preserved  his  usual  calmness,  and  said, 
'*!  have  long  been  prepared  to  die ;  but  for  you, 
all  of  you,  save  yourselves  if  it  be  possible  ;  you  cao 
be  of  no  assistance  to  me.  I  recommend  my  soul 
to  the  mercy  of  God."  Upon  this,  those  who  were 
in  the  room,  all  except  one  faithful  servant,  Nicholas 
Muss,  his  German  interpreter,  ran  up  to  the  gar- 
rets, and  finding  a  window  in  the  roof,  endeavored 
to  escape  over  the  tops  of  the  neighboring  housef* ; 
but  they  were  fired  at  from  below  and  the  most  part 
killed.  Merlin  and  Cornaton  with  two  others  only 
surviving.  In  the  mean  time,  Cosseins  having 
broken  the  inner  door,  sent  in  somQ  Swiss  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou *^  guard  (known  by  their  uniform- 
black,  white,  and  green  ;)  these  passed  the  Swiss 
upon  the  stairs  without  molesting  them,  but  Cos- 
seins rushing  in  after,  armed  in  his  cuirass,  and  with 
his  naked  sword  in  his  hand,  followed  by  his  arque- 
busiers, massacred  them  all,  and  then  hurrying  up 
stairs  forced  open  the  door  of  the  admiral's  room. 
Besme,  a  page  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  a  man  of 
Picardy,  named  Sarlaboux,  and  a  few  others,  rushed 
in.  They  found  Colipy  seated  in  an  arm  chair, 
regarding  them  with  the  composed  and  resolute  air 
of  one  who  had  nothing  to  fear.  Besme  rushed 
forward  with  his  sword  raised  in  his  hand,  cryioff 
out,  *'Are  you  the  admiral?"  **  I  am,"  replied 
Coligny,  looking  calmly  at  the  sword.  *'  Young 
man,  you  ought  to  respect  my  grey  hairs  and  in- 
firmities— yet  you  cannot  shorten  my  life."  For 
answer  Besme  drove  his  sword  to  the  hilt  in  the 
admiral's  bosom  ;  then  he  struck  him  over  the  head 
and  across  the  face — the  other  assassins  fell  upoa 
him,  and  covered  with  wounds,  he  soon  lav  man- 
gled and  dead  at  their  feet.  D'Aubign^  adds,  that 
at  the  first  blow  Coligny  cried  out,  *'  If  it  had  been 
but  at  the  hands  of  a  man  of  honor,  and  not  from 
this  variet !" 

The  above  circumstances  were  related  aflerwards 
by  Attin  Sarlaboux,  who  has  been  mentioned  as 
one  of  the  murderers,  but  who  was  so  struck  with 
the  intrepidity  displayed  by  this  great  captain,  that 
he  could  never  aflerwards  speak  of  the  scene  but 
in  terms  of  admiration,  saying,  *'  he  had  never  seen 
a  man  meet  death  with  such  constancy  and  firm- 
ness." The  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  rest  who  had 
penetrated  into  the  court,  stood  under  the  window 
of  the  admiral's  chamber.  Guise  crying  out,  **  Bea- 
me,  have  you  done?"  '*  It  is  over,"  answered  he 
from  above;  the  Chevalier  d'Angouleme  called 
out,  **  Here  is  Guise  will  not  believe  it,  unless  ha 
sees  it  with  his  own  eyes.  Throw  him  out  of  the 
window."  Then  Besme  and  Sarlaboux,  with  soma 
difiiculty,  lifted  up  the  gashed  and  bleeding  body, 
and  flung  it  down ;  the  face  being  so  covered  wiw 
blood  that  it  could  not  be  recognized.  The  Doka 
de  Guise  stood  down,  and  wiping  it  with  his  hand- 
kerchief, this  man  (whom  Hume  has  not  hesitated 
to  call  as  magnanimous  as  his  father)  cried  out,  **I 
know  him ;"  and  giving  a  kick  to  the  poor  dead 
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Vody  of  him  whom  living  every  man  in  France  had 
feared,  **  Lie  there/'  said  he,  **  poisonous  serpent, 
thou  shah  shed  thy  venom  no  more."  The  head 
was  afterwards  severed  from  the  body  and  carried 
to  the  queen  with  a  large  sack  full  of  papers  found 
in  pillaging  the  house.  The  poor  miserable  trunk 
was  exposed  to  all  the  insults  which  the  terrific 
▼iolence  of  an  infuriated  and  fanatical  mob  can  lav- 
ish upon  the  objects  of  its  detestation.  Mutilated, 
half-burned,  dragged  through  the  dirt  and  mire, 
kicked,  beaten,  and  trampled  on  by  the  very  chil- 
dren in  the  street,  it  was  lastly  hung  by  the  heels 
upon  a  common  gibbet  at  Montfaucon.  Such  was 
the  fate  of  that  honest  patriot  and  true  Christian, 
Gaspard  de  Coligny. 

The  murder  completed,  the  Duke  of  Guise  sal- 
lied forth  from  the  gate,  followed  by  all  the  rest, 
crying  out,  **  Courage,  soldiers !  we  have  begun 
well ;  now  for  the  others.  For  the  king !  It  is 
the  will  of  the  king ;  the  king's  express  command !" 
At  that  moment,  the  tocsin  of  the  palace  of  justice 
began  to  sound,  and  then  a  loud  and  terrible  cry 
arose,  *'  Down  with  the  Hugonots  !"  and  the  mas- 
sacre in  all  its  horrors  began. 

Dreadful  was  the  scene  that  ensued.  The  air 
resounded  with  the  most  hideous  noises ;  the  loud 
huzzas  of  the  assailants  as  they  rushed  to  the 
slaughter  ;  the  cries  and  screams  of  the  murdered  ; 
the  crashing  of  breaking  doors  and  windows  ;  the 
streets  streaming  with  blood  ;  men,  women,  and 
children  flying  in  all  directions,  pursued  by  the  sol- 
dien  and  by  the  populace,  who  were  encouraged  to 
erery  species  of  cruelty  by  their  dreadful  chiefs — 
Guise,  Nevers,  Montpensier,  and  Tavannes,  who, 
hurrying  up  and  down  the  streets,  cried  out,  **  Kill ! 
Kill !  Blood-letting  is  good  in  August!  By  com- 
mand of  the  king  !  Kill !  Kill !  Oh,  Hugonot ! 
oh,  Hugonot!" 

The  massacre  within  the  Louvre  had  already 
commenced.  Some  scuffling  had  early  taken  place 
between  the  guards  posted  in  the  courts  and  neigh- 
boring streets  and  the  Protestant  gentlemen  return- 
ing to  their  quarters,  and  the  general  slaughter  of 
all  within  the  palace  speedily  followed. 

*'  I  had  slept  but  an  hour,"  continues  Margaret, 
*'  when  I  was  startled  by  the  cries  of  one  striking 
with  hands  and  knees  against  the  door,  and  calling 
loudly,  Navarre,  Navarre.  My  nurse  ran  to  it  and 
opened  it,  when  a  gentleman  called  M.  Tejan 
rushed  in,  having  a  sword  wound  in  his  elbow,  and 
one  from  a  halbert  in  his  arm,  and  pursued  by  four 
archers ;  he  threw  himself  upon  the  bed,  from  which 
I  sprang,  and  he  after  me,  catching  me  in  his 
bloody  arms,  both  of  us  screaming  with  terror.  At 
last,  by  God's  help,  M.  de  Nancay  came  in,  who, 
finding  me  in  that  situation,  cou/(/ 710/  help  laughing. 
He  scolded  the  archers  for  their  indiscretion,  and 
having  ordered  them  out  of  the  room,  he  granted 
me  the  life  of  the  poor  man,  whom  I  hid  in  my  cab- 
inet till  he  was  cured.  While  I  was  changing  my 
night-dress,  which  was  covered  with  blood,  M.  de 
Nancay  told  me  what  was  going  on,  assuring  me 
that  the  king  my  husband  was  in  the  king's  own 
apartments,  and  that  he  was  safe  ;  and  throwing  a 
cloak  over  me,  he  led  me  to  the  chamber  of  my  sis- 
ter De  Lorraine,  where  I  arrived  more  dead  than 
tliTC.  As  I  entered  the  ante-chamber,  the  doore 
of  which  were  all  open,  a  gentleman,  named 
Bourse,  flying  from  the  arobers  who  were  pursuing 
him,  received  a  blow  from  a  halbert  and  fell  dead  at 
BIT  feet.  I  swooned  in  the  arms  of  M.  de  Nancay, 
wbo  thought  the  same  blow  had  struck  both  at 


once,  and  was  carried  into  my  sister^s  room  ;  soon 
afterwards  two  gentlemen,  M.  de  Miossons,  and 
D*Armagnac,  valet  to  my  husband  the  king,  came 
to  entreat  me  to  save  their  lives ;  I  went  and 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  the  king  and  queen,  and 
at  last  my  petition  was  granted." 

The  above  gentlemen  were  almost  the  only  ones 
who  escaped  of  the  numbere  that  night  within  the 
palace.  Flying  from  room  to  room,  the  murderers 
butchered  the  Calvinist  nobility,  gentry  and  ser- 
vants, without  mercy  or  distinction  ;  dragging  them 
from  their  beds,  and  flinging  their  bodies  out  of  the 
windows.  Others,  attempting  to  escape,  were 
pushed  into  the  courts  between  files  of  the  guards, 
who  struck  them  down  with  their  halberts  as  they 
passed.  The  stair-cases  and  galleries  were  slip- 
pery with  blood  and  defiled  with  the  mangled  bod- 
ies ;  and  vast  heaps  of  the  dead  were  accumulated 
under  the  king^s  windows,  who  from  time  to  time 
came  to  look  out  upon  this  horrid  spectacle.     As  a 

f^roof  of  the  barbarous  insensibility  of  those  disso- 
ute,  yet  beautiful  and  accomplished  women,  who 
formed  the  chief  attraction  of  Catherine's  court,  it 
must  be  related  that  numbers  of  them  might  be 
seen  examining  the  dead  bodies  of  their  acquaint- 
ances, and  amusing  themselves  with  ridiculous  re- 
marks upon  the  miserable  remains. — Eeformatiotif 
vol.  ii.,  p.  363. 

All  eflforts  to  stop  the  slaughter  were  useless. 
The  demon  of  popular  insurrection  is  easily  sum- 
moned in  aid  of  political  measures  ,  but  the  power 
which  has  conjured  is  ineflfectual  to  allay  it ;  that 
hideous  population,  which  exists  in  the  narrow 
streets  and  obscure  quarters  of  Paris,  and  with  the 
characteristic  and  still  existing  features  of  which 
some  late  French  writers  have  made  us  but  too 
well  acquainted ;  that  population  grovelling  in  ob- 
scure vice  and  misery  till  some  fearful  revolution 
summons  it  into  action  ;  and  which  has  taken  such 
a  tremendous  part  in  every  one  of  those  convul- 
sions with  which  that  city  has  been  visited,  was 
now  thoroughly  aroused,  and  had  taken  the  matter 
into  their  own  hands.  In  spite  of  every  efl^ort, 
which  was  at  last  in  sincerity  made  by  the  citizens, 
soldiers,  and  superior  classes,  to  restrain  them,  they 
raged  through  the  streets  and  continued  their  bar- 
barous slaughters. 

Seven  long  days  was  Paris  one  scene  of  pillage, 
outrage,  and  cruelty,  which  would  have  disgraced 
a  horde  of  the  wildest  savages.  Brutality  was  bred 
of  brutality,  cruelty  grew  from  cruelty.  Four  mon- 
sters— Tanchou,  rezon,  Croiset,  and  Perier — stood 
for  three  days  in  turn  at  a  gate  near  the  river,  and 
taking  all  that  could  be  found,  poignarded  them 
and  flung  them  into  the  water  with  every  sort  of 
outrage.  Men  might  be  seen  stabbing  little  infants 
while  the  innocents  smiled  in  their  faces  and  played 
with  their  beards.  Even  children  might  be  seen 
slaughtering  children  younger  than  themselves. 
Pierre  Ramus,  a  man  of  learning,  is  torn  out  of  his 
study,  thrown  out  of  the  window,  and  his  body,  all 
broken  and  mangled,  is  dragged  along  in  the  mire 
by  the  younger  scholars,  incited  to  it  by  his  rival, 
named  Charpentier.  Lambin,  a  royal  lecturer,  and 
a  bigoted  Catholic,  dies  of  horror  at  the  sight. — 
vol.  ii.,  p.  373. 

According  to  difierent  historians,  from  70,000  to 
100,000  perished  at  this  time  ;  and  Pope  Greg- 
ory XIII.  ordered  thanksgivings  for  the  vic- 
tory of  the  faithful ;  and  a  medal  was  struck  to 
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commemorate  the  event,  with  the  head  of  the  pope 
on  one  side,  and  a  representation  of  the  massacre 
on  the  reverse. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  the  characters  which  influenced  an  im- 
portant crisis  in  history •;  we  recommend  our  read- 
ers, however,  to  judge  for  themselves.  The  book 
suggests  many  subjects  for  reflection,  and  gives 
many  hints  for  the  present  time.  There  is  still 
fierce  confusion  and  civil  war,  and  the  foundations 
of  the  earth  are  out  of  course,  and  there  is  still 
the  secret  power  of  Romanism  endeavoring  to 
shape  all  changes  to  its  own  purpose,  and  employ- 
ing every  agent  to  fulfil  the  will  of  the  church, 
and  bring  all  men  into  subjection  to  the  spiritual 
power.  The  pope  is  shaken  as  a  temporal 
prince,  but  as  a  spiritual  power  he  is  the  same  as 
ever.  The  individual  pope,  like  an  individual 
monarch,  is  ofUn  but  a  name,  while  the  power 
resides  in  the  body  of  his  satellites,  and  is  dis- 
persed throughout  the  world,  with  every  Roman 
Catholic  priest  as  its  sworn  agent.  Alva  and  Lor- 
raine were  only  doing  the  work  of  the  church,  and 
assisting  her  spiritual  authority,  when  they  led 
Catherine  and  Charles  to  believe  that  the  extirpa- 
tion of  heresy  was  lawful  and  expedient ;  and  we 
believe  there  are  thousands  at  this  moment  in  the 
British  islands  who  would  use  the  secular  arm  to 
carry  out  their  own  ends,  if  the  power  of  the  state 
were  once  in  their  possession. 

'^  Ranke's  Lives  of  the  Popes  in  the  Sixteenth 
and  Seventeenth  Centuries,*'  is  a  work  of  great 
research  and  gives  most  valuable  historical  infor- 
mation. The  notes  are  full,  and  contain  long 
quotations  from  contemporary  authorities  ;  but  the 
Reformation  in  France  will  be  read  as  a  book  of 
amusement;  and  while  the  author,  by  long  refer- 
ences to  contemporary  writers,  increases  our  infor- 
mation, and  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
more  by  consulting  the  authorities,  the  style  of 
the  narrative  is  animated  and  the  characters  well- 
sustained.  History  is  improving  it  is  true,  but 
private  life  and  individual  character  have  an  inter- 
est beyond  historical  detail,  and  our  author  has 
happily  combined  both.  We  only  hope  that  the 
promise  in  the  advertisement  may  be  realized,  and 
that  we  may  soon  have  a  continuation  of  the  his- 
tory through  the  reign  of  Henry  IV.  to  the  Rev- 
ocation of  the  edict  of  Nantes. 
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Wfi  are  the  more  disposed  to  devote  a  column 
to  this  work,  that  we  think  the  author  has  hardly 
received  justice  from  our  contemporaries.  If 
the  general  tone  of  the  poem  had  been  lower,  and 
only  risen  occasionally  into  comparative  excel- 
lence, it  would  have  met  with  more  success. 
The  reader  would  have  been  more  struck  with  its 
merits,  and  all  sorts  of  prognostications  would  have 
been  hazarded  as  to  the  destinies  of  a  writer  ex- 
hibiting so  much  capability.     As  it  is,  it  sets  out 


in  a  comparatively — but  only  a  comparatively — 
high  tone,  from  which  it  neither  rises  nor  f^ls; 
and  therefore  is  it  branded  with  the  stigma  of  me- 
diocrity— a  stigma  far  more  fatal  in  authorship 
than  utter  condemnation.  But  the  poem  ia  in 
reality  as  much  above  mediocrity  as  it  is  beneath 
the  highest  excellence ;  and  the  fact  of  such  a 
flight  being  equably  sustained  throughout  several 
thousand  verses  is  indicative  of  no  common 
power. 

There  is  here  not  even  the  hinted  story  of 
Childe  Harold.  The  new  Pilgrim  floats  in  imag- 
ination through  time  and  space,  looking  down 
upon  the  footsteps  of  lost  races  and  the  fragments 
of  crumbled  empires.  Babylon,  Nineveh,  Egypt, 
the  rock-temples,  the  cities  of  ancient  America, 
the  ruins  of  Greece,  Italy,  Arabia,  Syria — all  pass 
in  review  before  him.  If  the  author*s  mind  were 
philosophical  instead  of  merely  sensuous,  there 
would  here  be  the  materials  for  a  great  poem ; 
but,  incapable  of  the  loftiest  flights  either  of 
thought  or  of  the  muse,  he  has  produced  only  a 
series  of  agreeable  pictures.  This,  however,  is 
no  inconsiderable  achievement  in  the  present  state 
of  the  art ;  and  Mr.  Michell's  work,  besides,  al- 
though deficient  in  grand  and  large  views,  is, 
owing  to  the  subject,  always  suggestive.  Jt  ex- 
cites a  thirst  for  knowledge  even  in  the  most 
ignorant ;  while  with  the  better  informed  it  awak- 
ens those  lofty  and  lonely  associations  that  remain 
buried  in  their  bosoms  beneath  the  vulgar  cares  of 
the  world. 

To  show  the  bent  of  the  author's  mind,  we  give 
the  following  recollections  called  up  by  a  certain 
spot  in  Mesopotamia  : — 

'T  was  here  the  Hebrew,  halting  on  the  plain, 
Drew  up  by  Haran's  gate  his  camel  train ; 
The  sands,  long  years,  have  whelmed  that  city's 

pride. 
But  still  bursts  forth  the  fountain's  limpid  tide; 
Yes,  by  this  well  perchance  Rebecca  stood, 
Her  evening  task  to  draw  the  crystal  flood  ; 
Vision  of  beauty  !  fancy  sees  her  now, 
Her  downcast  eyes,  and  half-veiled  modest  brow, 
Her  loose-twined  girdle,  and  her  robes  of  white. 
Her  loner  locks  tinged  by  sunset's  golden  light. 
The  Heorew  craves  his  boon,  and  from  the  brink 
Of  that  bright  well  she  gives  his  camels  drink ; 
Then  as  he  clasps  the  bracelets  on  her  hands, 
With  wondering  look  she  views,  those  sparkling 

bands, 
Listens,  and  smiles  to  hear  the  old  man  speak, 
While  timid  blushes  flutter  o'er  her  cheek. 
Maid  of  a  simple  heart  and  untaueht  age ! 
Whom  toys  could  charm,  and  rudest  tasks  engage. 
Ah  !  little  dreamt  she  then  from  her  would  sprbg 
A  mighty  people,  prophet,  sage,  and  kins  ! 
Her  memory  treasured  in  each  age  and  dime. 
Her  gentle  name  to  perish  but  with  time  ! 

From  this  beautiful  picture  he  hastens  through 
the  desert,  and  then  lingers  for  a  while  amonf 
the  ancient  halls  of  Nineveh,  till  scared  away  I7 
the  flames  which  rise  from  the  funeral  pile  of  Sar- 
danapalus : — 

Not  sated  yet,  above  the  rains  rise 
The  exulting  flames,  and  dart  into  the  skies ; 
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Red  throulth  the  night  that  fearful  pillar  glows, 

And  ghastly  radiance  o'er  the  city  throws ; 

The  hearens  seemed  blood,  and  Tigris'  winding 

wave 
Gleams  the  same  crimson  hue  by  mount  and*  cave. 
Qaivers  the  light  across  the  desert  sands, 
Where  the  lone  pilgrim,  wildly  wondering,  stands, 
Thinlcing  that  far-off  blaze  some  meteor  driven 
By  demon  hands  along  the  verge  of  heaven ; 
The  pard,  approaching  human  haunts  for  prey, 
Starts  as  he  looks,  and  howling,  scours  away  ; 
E'en  on  far  Iran's  hills  those  beams  are  seen, 
Where  bends  the  Magian,  musing,  but  serene. 
Deeming  in  light  so  grand  dread  Ormuzd  nigh. 
His  star-gemmed  mantle  blazing  down  the  sky. 

As  a  contrast  we  may  give  the  following  bit  of 
sunset : — 

Calm  sinks  the  sun  o'er  Edom's  blighted  hills. 
And  the  whole  air  a  pulseless  silence  fills ; 
The  round  red  orb  hath  reached  the  horizon's  brim. 
Shooting  its  crimson  flames  ere  all  be  dim  ; 
Across  the  broad  sands  gleams  the  living  fire. 
Quivering,  like  hope,  around  each  rocky  spire. 
These  glories  change,  as  lower  sinks  the  sphere, 
And  still  each  moment  lovelier  tints  appear ; 
Saffron  and  amber  flood  the  gorgeous  west, 
Fairy-like  towers  in  hues  Elysian  drest ; 
Now  shafts  of  pallid  gold  are  upward  cast, 
But  all  to  softened  purple  yield  at  last. 

As  a  companion   to  this,  we  append  a  moonlight 
leene: — 

Slow  rises  evening's  moon  ;  the  silvery  shower 
Lights,  while  it  softens  porch  and  ruined  tower ; 
The  huge  sphinx-forms  that  line  the  desert  way. 
The  giant  sculptures  sleep  beneath  the  ray  ; 
The  quivering  beams,  so  softly,  purely  shed, 
Rest  like  a  crown  of  pearls  on  Memnon's  head. 
E'en  Gomoo's  funeral  rocks  beyond  the  Nile, 
With  all  their  hoary  tombs,  appear  to  smile. 
By  tower  and  column  flows  the  ancient  stream. 
On  each  small  wave  the  stars  reflected  gleam. 
Silence — Death's    sister — round  her  watch    doth 

keep. 
Save  when  the  night-winds  faintly  moan  and  creep. 
Or  woo,  with  whispers,  yonder  lonely  palm. 
That  droops,  like  some  sad  spirit,  mid  the  calm. 
Mourning  o'er  Thebes,  as  in  her  shroud  she  lies. 
No  more  to  rule,  or  ope  her  lovely  eyes. 

After  sunset  and  moonlight,  we  oflfer  morning  as  a 
better  sketch  than  either : — 

The  mom  awakes ;  along  each  granite  height 
That  bounds  the  east  soil  streams  the  rosy  light. 
More  distant  still,  the  Red  Sea  glows  and  smiles 
Through  all  his  coral  racks,  and  leafy  isles. 
The  acacia,  shadowed  by  the  lof\ier  palm. 
Begins  to  drop  its  odor-breathing  balm  ; 
The  lotns-flower,  which  all  the  night  had  kept 
Her  soil  leaves  closed,  wherein  some  sylphid  slept. 
Woke  by  the  beam,  unfolds  her  bosom  fair. 
And  freedom  gives  the  sky-born  slumberer  there. 
The  humming-bird  flits  round  the  blossomed  bower, 
Shaking  his  plumes,  himself  a  flying  flower. 
The  giant  ostrich  leaves  his  cave  of  rest. 
And  seeks  the  trackless  desert  of  the  west : 
Tbe  fierce  hyena,  ever  fond  of  gloom, 
FKm  to  his  haunt — some  ancieot  rook-«iit  tomb. 


Far  in  the  desert  sounds  the  camel's  bell, 
Where  Arabs  quit  their  tents  beside  the  well ; 
And  early  monks,  where  Coptic  convents  crown 
The  steep  hill's  brow,  on  flowery  vales  look  down. 
Drink  the  soft  breeze,  and  scan  heaven's  depth  of 

blue. 
Nor  sigh  to  join  a  world  they  never  knew. 

Such  pictures  are  to  be  found  almost  in  every 
page,  and  in  them  lies  the  charm  of  the  poem. 
We  cannot  afford,  however,  more  than  one  other 
extract ;  but  that  of  itself  would  justify  the  quali- 
fied praise  we  have  bestowed  upon  Mr.  Michell. 
The  scene  is  in  Mexico,  at  the  place  where  a 
chapel  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  has  succeeded  a 
temple  of  the  God  of  the  Air : — 

Man,  ages,  creeds,  have  melted    from   thoso 

plains ; 
Now  o'er  the  giant  structure  quiet  reigns. 
Spring  decks  its  mouldering  sides  with  many  a 

flower, 
That  woos  the  bee  at  morning's  dewy  hour. 
Where  frowned  the  Toltec's  god,  the  Virgin  now 
Sheds  her  meek  smile,  and  Christian  votaries  bow ; 
While  sadly  sweet,  the  circling  yew-trees  wave, 
And  crosses  deck  the  ancient  Pagan's  grave. 
"  Ave  Maria!"  evening's  balmy  breeze 
Wafts  the  soft  prayer,  like  music,  through  the 

trees ; 
'Mid  golden  clouds,  his  curtained  couch  of  sleep, 
The  sun  o'erhangs  the  vast  Pacific  deep. 
Gilds  the  fair  isles  that  tropic  glories  bear. 
And  charms  to  rest  each    storm-fiend   brooding 

there. 
"  Ave  Maria!"  mountain,  plain,  and  shore. 
Hear  the  loud  gong,  the  crowd's  mad  shout  no 

more ; 
Sofl  as  an  angel's  sigh,  the  bell's  low  sound 
Steals  from  yon  tower,  and  floats  in  whispers 

round. 
Day  smiles  in  death,  and  throws  a  crimson  streak, 
Like  Beauty's  blush,  along  each  snowy  peak ; 
E'en  Orizaba's  fires  ascend  on  high, 
The  lurid  flames  turn  roses  in  the  sky. 
Mild  are  the  rites,  and  gentle  is  the  creed. 
Thus  doomed  red  Moloch's  worship  to  succeed  ; 
Eve's  purple  charm,  the  music  of  the  hour, 
Pour  0^  the  soul  their  sofl  dissolving  power. 
Melt  the  full  heart,  and  waft  the  thoughts  above, 
On  wings  of  warm  devotion,  hope,  and  love. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  these  extracts  are 
taken  forms  only  a  portion  of  the  poem,  which  is 
to  be  completed  in  three  monthly  parts ;  and  we 
may  notice  it  as  a  circumstance  indicative  of  the 
great  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  cost  of 
literature,  that  the  price  of  the  part  before  us, 
containing  one  hundred  well-filled  pages  of  such 
poetry  as  we  have  quoted,  interspersed  with  a  few 
notes,  is  only  one  shilling. 


Charity. — It  is  an  old  saying  **  that  charity  be- 
gins at  home ;"  but  this  is  no  reason  that  it  should 
not  go* abroad  ;  a  man  should  live  with  the  world 
as  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  he  may  have  a  preference 
for  the  particular  quarter  or  square,  or  even  alley, 
in  which  he  lives,  but  he  should  have  a  generoiw 
^ling  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole. — CumberkauL 
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From  Blackwood's  Magazine. 
SIGISMUND  FATELLO. 
CH4PTER    I. THB    OPERA. 

It  was  a  November  night  of  the  year  184-. 
For  a  week  past,  the  play-bills  upon  the  convenient 
but  unsightly  posts  that  disfigure  the  boulevards, 
had  announced  for  that  evening,  in  conspicuous 
capitals,  the  first  performance  of  a  new  opera  by 
a  popular  composer.  Although  the  season  of 
winter  gayeties  had  scarcely  begun,  and  country- 
houses  and  bathing-places  retained  a  portion  of  the 
fashionable  population  of  Paris,  yet  a  string  of 
elegant  carriages,  more  or  less  coroneted,  extended 
down  the  Rue  Lepelletier,  and  deposited  a  distin- 
guished audience  at  the  door  of  the  Academic  de 
Musique.  The  curtain  fell  upon  the  first  act; 
and  a  triple  round  of  applause,  of  which  a  little 
was  attributable  to  the  merits  of  the  opera,  and  a 
good  deal  to  the  parchment  palms  of  a  well-drilled 
claquey  proclaimed  the  composer^s  triumph  and  the 
opera*s  success,  when  two  men,  entering  the  house 
at  opposite  sides,  met  near  its  centre,  exchanged  a 
familiar  greeting,  and  seated  themselves  in  con- 
tiguous stalls.  Both  belonged  to  the  class  which 
the  lower  orders  of  Parisians  figuratively  designate 
as  gants  jaunes ;  the  said  lower  orders  conscien- 
tiously believing  primrose  gloves  to  be  a  covering 
as  inseparable  from  a  dandy's  fingers  as  the  natural 
epidermis.  The  younger  of  these  two  men,  the 
Viscount  Arthur  de  Mellay,  was  a  most  unexcep- 
tionable specimen  of  those  lions  dorh  who,  in 
modern  French  society,  have  replaced  the  merveiU 
leux,  the  rouisj  and  raffines  of  former  days.  Sleek 
of  face  and  red  of  lip,  with  confident  eye  and  trim 
mustache,  his  "  getting  up"  was  evidently  the  re- 
sult of  deep  reflection  on  the  part  of  the  most 
tasteful  of  tailors  and  scrupulous  of  valets.  From 
his  varnished  boot-heel  to  the  topmost  wave  of  his 
glossy  and  luxuriant  chevelure,  the  severest  critic 
of  the  mode  would  in  vain  have  sought  an  imper- 
fection. Born,  bred,  and  polished  in  the  genial 
atmosphere  of  the  noble  faubourg,  he  was  a  credit 
to  his  club,  the  admiration  of  the  vulgar,  the  pet  of 
a  circle  of  exclusive  and  aristocratic  dames,  whose 
approving  verdict  is  fashionable  fame.  His  neigh- 
b4)r  in  the  stalls,  some  years  older  than  himself, 
was  scarcely  less  correct  in  externals,  although 
bearing  his  leonine  honors  much  more  carelessly. 
Like  Arthur,  he  was  a  very  handsome  man,  but 
his  pale  face  and  fair  mustache  contrasted  with  the 
florid  cheek  and  dark  hair  of  his  companion.  The 
Austrian  Baron  Ernest  Von  Steinfeld  had  acquired, 
by  long  and  frequent  residences  in  Paris,  rights  to 
Parisian  naturalization.  He  had  first  visited  the 
French  capital  in  a  diplomatic  capacity,  and,  afler 
abandoning  that  career,  had  spent  a  part  of  every 
year  there  as  regularly  as  any  native  halntui  of  the 
club  Grammont,  the  Chantilly  race-course,  and  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne.  Although  a  German  and  a 
baron,  he  was  neither  coarse,  nor  stupid,  nor 
smoky.  He  did  not  carry  a  tobacco-pipe  in  his 
pocket,  or  get  muddled  at  dinner,  or  spit  upon  the 
floor,  or  participate  in  any  other  of  tho  nastinesses 


common  to  the  majority  of  his  tribe.  A  noblemaa 
in  Austria,  he  would  have  been  accounted  a  gen- 
tleman, and  a  highly  bred  one,  in  any  oouotrj  io 
the  world.  He  was  of  old  family,  had  been  much 
about  courts,  held  a  military  rank,  possessed  a  castle 
and  fine  estate  in  the  Tyrol,  mortgaged  to  the  Terj 
last  zxxxmziger  of  their  value,  was  somewhat  hlaai 
and  troubled  with  the  spleen,  and  considerably  ia 
debt,  both  in  Vienna  and  Paris.  He  had  arrived 
in  the  latter  capital  but  a  fortnight  previously,  aAer 
nearly  a  year's  absence,  had  established  himself  in 
a  small  but  elegant  house  in  a  fashionable  quarter, 
and  as  he  still  rode  fine  horses,  dressed  and  dined 
well,  played  high  and  paid  punctually,  nobody  sus- 
pected how  near  he  was  to  the  end  of  his  cash  and 
credit ;  and  that  he  had  sacrificed  the  last  remnant 
of  bis  disposable  property  to  provide  ammunition 
for  another  campaign  in  Paris — a  campaign  likely 
to  be  final,  unless  a  wealthy  heiress,  a  prize  io  the 
lottery,  or  an  unexpected  legacy,  came  in  the  nick 
of  time  to  repair  his  shattered  fortunes. 

The  second  act  of  the  opera  was  over.  The 
applause,  again  renewed,  had  again  subsided,  and 
the  hum  of  conversation  replaced  the  crash  of  the 
noisy  orchestra,  the  warbling  of  Duprez,  and  the 
passionate  declamation  of  Madame  Stolz.  The 
house  was  yexy  full ;  the  boxes  were  crowded  with 
elegantly  dressed  women,  a  few  of  them  really 
pretty,  a  good  many  appearing  so  by  the  grace  of 
gas,  rouge,  and  costume.  The  curtain  was  no 
sooner  down  than  de  Mellay,  compelled  by  the 
despotism  of  the  pit  to  silence  during  the  perform- 
ance, dashed  oflT  at  a  colloquial  canter,  scattering, 
for  his  companion's  benefit,  a  shower  of  criticisms, 
and  scandal,  fur  which  he  found  abundant  subjects 
amongst  his  acquaintances  in  the  theatre,  and  to 
which  the  baron  listened  with  the  curled  lip  and 
faint  smile  of  one  for  whose  palled  palate  caviar  no 
longer  has  flavor,  scarcely  vouchsafing  an  occasion- 
al monosyllable  or  brief  sentence  when  Arthur's 
gossip  seemed  to  require  reply.  His  eyes  wan- 
dered round  the  house,  their  vision  aided  by  the 
double  glasses  of  one  of  those  tremendous  opera- 
telescopes  by  whose  magnifying  powers,  it  is  said, 
the  incipient  wrinkle  and  the  borrowed  tint  are  in- 
fallably  detected,  and  the  very  tricot  of  Taglioni  is 
converted  into  a  cobweb.  Presently  he  touched 
the  arm  of  Arthur,  who  had  just  commenced  an 
animated  ocular  flirtation  with  a  blue-eyed  belle  in 
a  stage-box.  The  baron  called  his  attention  to  m 
box  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  theatre. 

**  There  is  a  curious  group,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  replied  de  Mellay,  carelessly,  lerel- 
ling  his  glass  for  a  moment  in  the  direction  pointed 
out.  **The  Fatellos."  And  he  resumed  his 
mute  correspondence  with  the  dame  of  the  azuro 
eyes. 

Steinfeld  remained  for  a  short  space  silent,  with 
the  thoughtful,  puzzled  air  of  a  man  who  suspeeCs 
he  has  forgotten  something  he  ought  to 
her;  but  his  eflforts  of  memory  were  all  in 
and  he  sgain  interrupted  Arthur's  agreeable  < 
pation. 

*'  Whom  did  yon  say !"  he  inquired  ;  indiei^ 
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i<>?t  by  a  glance  rather  than  by  a  moTement,  the 
group  that  had  riveted  his  attention. 

"  The  Fatellos,"  replied  de  Mellay,  with  a  sort 
of  surprise.  **  But,  pshaw !  I  forget.  You  were 
It  Venice  last  carnival,  and  they  have  not  been 
twelve  months  at  Paris.  You  have  still  to  learn 
the  affecting  romance  of  Sigismund  and  Catalina : 
bow  the  red  knight  from  Franconie  did  carry  off 
the  Paynim*s  daughter — his  weapons  adapted  to 
the  century — bank-notes  and  bright  doubloons,  in 
lieu  of  couched  lance  and  trenchan^  blade.  Why, 
when  they  arrived,  all  Paris  talked  of  them  for 
three  days,  and  might  have  talked  longer,  had  not 
Admiral  Joinville  brought  over  from  Barbary  two 
uncommonly  large  baboons,  which  diverted  the 
public  attention.  They  call  them  beauty  and  the 
beast — the  Fatellos,  I  mean,  not  the  baboons." 

The  persons  who  had  attracted  Steinfeld's  no- 
tice, and  elicited  this  uncomplimentary  tirade  from 
the  volatile  viscount,  occupied  one  of  the  best  boxes 
in  the  theatre.  In  front  were  two  ladies,  likely  to 
be  the  more  remarked  from  the  contrast  their  ap- 
pearance ofTered  with  the  Parisian  style  of  beauty. 
Their  jet-black  hair,  large  ^Imond-shaped  eyes,  and 
oomplKxion  of  a  rich  glowing  olive,  betrayed  their 
KHiihem  origin.  Behind  them  sat  a  man  of  five- 
tnd-thirty  or  forty  ;  a  tall,  high-shouldered,  un- 
gainly figure,  with  a  profusion  of  reddish  hair,  and 
a  set  of  Calmuck  features  of  repulsive  ugliness. 
His  face  was  of  an  unhealthy  paleness,  excepting 
about  the  nose  and  cheekbones,  which  were  blotched 
and  heated  ;  and  the  harsh  and  obstinate  expres- 
non  of  his  physiognomy  was  ill  redeemed  by  the 
remarkably  quick  and  penetrating  glance  of  his 
mall  keen  gray  eyes. 

**  Do  you  mean  to  say  yonder  ungainly  boor  is 
the  husband  of  one  of  those  two  beautiful  women, 
who  Imik  as  if  they  had  stepped  out  of  a  legend  of 
the  Alhambra,  or  of  the  vintage-piece  by  Leopold 
Robert?" 

**  Certainly — husband  of  one,  brother-iw-law  of 
the  other.  But  I  will  tell  you  the  wholef  story. 
Sigismund  Fatello  is  one  of  those  men  born  with 
a  peculiar  genius  for  money-gelling,  who,  if  de- 
posited at  the  antipodes  without  a  shoe  to  their 
foot,  or  a  sou  in  their  pocket,  would  end  by  be- 
coming millionnaires.  Although  little  heard  of  in 
good  society  till  a  year  apo,  ho  has  long  been  well 
known  on  the  Bourse,  and  in  foreign  capitals,  as  a 
bold  financier  and  successful  speculator.  Two 
years  ago  he  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  south  of 
Spain,  to  visit  mines  offered  by  the  Spanish  gov- 
ernment as  security  for  the  loan  of  two  or  three  of 
his  millions.  Amongst  other  places  he  visited 
Seville,  and  was  there  introduced  to  Don  Geronimo 
Gomel  Garcia  Gonfalon,  (and  a  dozen  other  names 
betides,)  a  queer  old  hidalgo,  descended  from  Bo- 
tbtfil  of  the  Bloody  Crescent,  or  some  such  Moor- 
.  U  potentate.  The  don  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Giralda,  and  possessed  two  daughters  reputed 
lair; — you  see  them  there — ^judge  for  yourself. 
-  With  one  of  these  Fatello  fell  desperately  in  love, 
•  wtd  asked  her  in  marriage.  The  lady,  who  had 
Ml -wish  to  abandon  her  native  land  for  the  society 


of  so  ugly  and  unpleasant  a  helpmate,  demurred. 
But  the  suitor  was  urgent  and  the  papa  peremp- 
tory.  Old  Boabdil  had  an  immense  opinion  of 
Fatello,  was  dazzled  by  his  wealth  and  financial 
reputation,  and  insisted  on  his  daughter's  mar- 
rying him,  vowing  that  he  himself  was  poor  as  a 
poet,  and  that  if  she  refused  she  should  go  to  a 
nunnery.  After  the  usual  amount  of  tears,  threats, 
and  promises,  the  marriage  took  place.  The  de- 
scendant of  the  Saracen  made  an  excellent  bargain 
for  his  child.  Fatello,  infatuated  by  his  passion, 
would  have  agreed  to  any  conditions,  and  made 
immense  settlements  on  the  beautiful  Catalina.  His 
father-in-law,  like  an  old  semi-African  hunks  as  he 
was,  pleaded  poverty,  hard  times,  forced  contribu- 
tions, and  so  forth,  as  excuses  for  giving  his 
daughter  no  other  portion  than  a  few  rather  re- 
markable diamonds,  and  some  antiquated  plate 
dating  from  the  kings  of  Granada,  and  better 
suited  for  a  Moorish  museum  than  a  Christian 
sideboard.  Fatello,  whose  dealings  with  the 
Spanish  government  had  given  him  no  very  ex- 
alted idea  of  the  opulence  of  Spanish  subjects, 
cared  not  for  the  old  boy's  maravedis,  and  credited 
his  plea  of  poverty.  A  few  weeks  afterwards, 
Fatello  and  his  wife  being  still  in  Seville,  Boabdil 
retired  for  his  usual  siesta,  but  not  reappearing  at 
at  the  usual  hour,  a  servant  went  to  awaken  him, 
and  found  him  purple  with  apoplexy.  The  un- 
fortunate Saracen  never  spoke  again.  The  next 
day  he  was  buried,  (they  lose  no  time  in  those 
warm  latitudes ;)  and  behold,  when  the  will  was 
opened,  he  had  led  upwards  of  three  millions  of 
reals  to  his  disconsolate  daughters — about  four 
hundred  thousand  francs  to  each  of  them.  When 
the  decencies  had  been  observed  in  the  way  of 
mourning,  and  Fatello  had  finished  his  afifairs,  he 
brought  his  wife  and  her  sister  to  Paris,  took  a 
magnificent  hotel  in  the  Faubourg  St.  Honore,  and 
gave  Lucullian  dinners,  and  entertainments  such  as 
are  read  of  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  but  rarely  seen 
in  the  nineteenth  century."  ^ 

"And  were  his  fetes  well  attended  1" 
**  Not  quite  immediately.  At  first  everybody 
asked  who  this  Mr.  Fatello  was,  and  nobody  could 
tell.  All  sorts  of  queer  stories  were  got  up  about 
him.  Some  said  he  was  a  Polish  Jew,  formerly 
well  known  in  Prague,  and  who  had  commenced 
his  fortune  by  attending  horse-fairs.  Others — mis- 
led by  his  name,  which  has  an  odd  Italian  sound — 
swore  he  was  a  Lombard,  continuing  the  financial 
and  speculative  traditions  of  his  race.  He  himself 
claims  to  be  of  a  good  Alsatian  family  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve the  truth  is,  that  his  father  was  a  small  pro- 
prietor in  a  northern  department,  who  sent  his  son 
to  Paris,  as  a  boy,  to  seek  his  fortune,  which,  by 
virtue  of  industry  and  arithmetic,  he  has  been 
lucky  enough  to  find.  But  people  got  tired  of 
asking  who,  and  changed  the  interrogation  to  tckat. 
This  was  much  more  easily  answered — *  The  sig- 
nature of  Sigismund  Fatello  is  worth  millions  upon 
every  exchange  in  Europe,'  was  the  prompt  reply. 
You  know  our  good  Parisians,  or  rather,  yon  know 
the  world  in  general.    If  John  Law,  or  Dr.  Fans- 
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tu8,  returned  upon  earth,  with  wealth  proceeding 
from  the  devil  or  a  swindle,  and  gave  banquets  and 
oalls,  their  rooms  would  not  be  long  empty.  No 
more  were  those  of  Fatello,  against  whom,  how- 
ever, nothing  improper  was  ever  substantiated,  ex- 
cept a  want  of  ancestors — a  venial  offence  in 
these  days,  to  be  charged  against  a  millionnaire ! 
With  a  citizen  king,  and  Jews  in  the  chamber,  or 
upon  argent  is  the  truest  blazonry,  my  word  for 
it." 

**  By  their  assistance,  then,  he  has  got  into  good 
society  1"  said  Steinfeld. 

'*  Into  almost  the  best.  He  has  not  made  much 
progress  beyond  the  Seine ;  but  on  this  side  the 
water,  he  is  everywhere  in  good  odor.  They 
make  much  of  him  at  the  Tuileries  and  in  diplo- 
matic circles;  and  in  the  Chaussee  d'Antin, 
amongst  the  aristocracy  of  finance,  his  money  gives 
him  right  to  a  high  place.  And  if  he  plays  the 
Amphitryon  this  winter,  in  the  style  he  did  the  last, 
there  is  no  saying  whether  some  of  our  stiff'-necked 
countesses  of  the  vidlle  roche  may  not  relent,  and 
honor  his  halls  with  their  transcendental  presence. 
His  entertainments  of  nil  kinds  are  quite  super- 
lative ;  and  if  he  be  a  plebeian  and  a  brute,  his 
wife  and  sister,  on  the  other  hand,  are  graceful  as 
gazelles,  and  date  from  the  deluge.  He  is  an  ug- 
ly-looking monster,  certainly,"  added  the  handsome 
viscount  ;'*  but  fortune  has  atoned  for  nature's 
stinginess.  A  man  may  forget  his  resemblance 
to  a  chimpanzee,  when  he  has  millions  in  his 
strong  box,  one  of  the  finest  houses,  and  best  filled 
stables,  and  prettiest  wives  in  Paris — when  he 
possesses  strength  and  health,  and  has  every 
prospect  of  living  long  to  enjoy  the  goods  the  gods 
have  showered  upon  him." 

**  Wrong  in  the  last  particular — quite  \^rong, 
my  dear  viscount,"  said  a  bland  and  unctuous 
voice  behind  de  Mellay.  The  young  men  turned 
and  found  themselves  face  to  face  with  a  comely 
middle-aged  personage,  whose  snug  costume  of 
professional  black  was  relieved  by  a  red  ribbon  in 
the  button-hole,  and  who,  gliding  into  the  stall  in 
their  rear,  whilst  they  were  engrossed  with  their 
conversation,  had  overheard  its  latter  sentences. 

**  Ha !  doctor,"  exclaimed  the  viscount,  **  you 
here,  and  eaves-dropping !  How  am  I  wrong,  most 
sapient  and  debonair  of  Galens?" 

Dr.  Pilori  was  a  physician  in  high  practice,  and 
of  a  class  not  uncommon  in  Paris — at  once  a  man 
of  pleasure  and  a  votary  of  science.  With  a  fair 
share  of  talent  and  an  inordinate  one  of  self-con- 
ceit, he  had  pushed  himself  forward  in  his  profes- 
sion, applying  himself,  in  conformity  with  the 
Parisian  rage  for  spSdalitis,  particularly  to  one 
class  of  complaint.  The  lungs  were  the  organ  he 
had  taken  under  bis  special  protection ;  his  word 
was  law  in  all  cases  of  pulmonary  disease.  He 
was  physician  to  an  hospital,  member  of  the  Le- 
gion of  Honor,  and  of  innumerable  learned  soci- 
eties; his  portrait  graced  the  shop-windows  of 
medical  booksellers,  whilst  his  works,  on  maladies 
of  the  lungs,  occupied  a  prominent  place  on  their 
shelves.     His  patients  were  namennis  and  his  fees 


large.  So  far  the  man  of  science.  The  man  of 
pleasuse  occupied  a  gorgeous  apartment  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Madeleine ;  gave  smart  and  frequent 
soirees,  (as  one  means  of  increasing  his  connee- 
tion,)  where  singers  of  the  first  water  gave  thdr 
notes  in  payment  of  his  advice.  He  was  frequent- 
ly at  .the  opera— occasionally  at  the  Cafe  de  Paris, 
lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  and  on  good  ones 
with  a  ballet-dancer,  and  was  in  request  as  an  at- 
tendant at  duels  amongst  the  young  dandies  of  the 
clubs,  with  mpst  of  whom  he  was  on  a  footing  of 
familiarity  amounting  almost  to  intimacy. 

*'  How  am  I  wrong,  doctor?"  repeated  de  liel- 
lay. 

"  In  your  prediction  of  Fatello's  longevity.  Of 
course  it  is  of  him  you  speak?" 

"  Of  no  other.     What  ails  him  ?" 

**  He  is  dying  of  consumption,"  gravely  re- 
plied Pilori. 

The  viscount  laughed  incredulously,  and  even 
Steinfeld  could  not  restrain  a  smile,  so  little  ap- 
pearance was  there  of  a  consumptive  habit  in  the 
robust  frame,  and  coarse,  rough  physiognomy  of 
the  financier.  * 

**  Laugh  if  you  please,  young  gentlemen,"  said 
the  doctor.  **  It  is  no  laughing  matter  for  Mon- 
sieur Fatello,  I  can  tell  you.  His  life  is  not  worth 
a  year's  purchase." 

**  You  have  been  prescribing  for  him  then,  doe- 
tor?"  said  Arthur,  maliciously. 

**  I  have,"  said  the  physician,  soflfering  the  fait 
to  pass  unnoticed.  **  No  longer  ago  than  yester- 
day he  consulted  me  for  a  trifling  indisposition, 
and,  in  studying  his  idiosyncrasy,  I  detected  the 
graver  disease.  What  do  you  think  he  called  me 
in  for?  I  ought  not  to  tell  these  things,  but  the 
joke  is  too  good  to  keep.  He  was  annoyed  aboot 
the  blotches  on  4iis  face — anxious  for  a  clear  com- 
plexion. In  what  strange  places  vanity  finds  a 
corner !  Poor  fellow  !  he  little  thinks  how  soon 
the  worms  will  be  at  work  upon  his  cuticle." 

**  Yon  did  not  tell  him,  then  ?"  said  de  Mellay, 
still  doubtful  of  the  doctor's  sincerity,  and  with  a 
sort  of  shudder  at  his  dissecting-room  style. 

"  What  was  the  use  ?  The  seeds  of  decay  are 
too  deeply  set  to  be  eradicated  by  the  resources  of 
art.  Although  to  a  non-medical  eye  he  presents 
little  appearance  of  pulmonary  derangement,  the 
malady  has  already  taken  firm  hold.  Probably  it 
is  hereditary.  It  advances  slowly  but  surely,  and 
will  not  be  turned  aside.  The  forms  of  th^t  ter- 
rible disease  are  many  and  various,  from  the  jm/- 
monia  fulminante  of  Spain,  and  the  gallopng  am- 
sumption  of  our  island  neighbors,  to  those  mote 
tedious  varieties  whose  ravages  extend  over  yemis, 
to  kill  as  sorely  at  last.  But  I  do  not  tell  ymi 
that  I  shall  not  inform  M.  Fatello  of  his  conditioii. 
It  is  our  duty  to  strive  to  the  last,  even  when  we 
have  no  hope  but  in  a  miracle.  I  shaU  see  turn 
to-morrow  and  break  the  matter  to  him.*' 

'*And  send  him  to  Italy  or  Madeira,  I  snppose/' 
said  Steinfeld,  with  an  appearance  of  greater  in- 
terest than  he  had  previously  taken  in  the  oonver- 
sation. 
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"What  fori  As  well  let  him  die  in  Paris, 
where  he  will  at  least  have  all  the  alleviations  the 
resoarees  of  art  and  high  civilization  can  afford. 
Bat  enough  of  the  subject.  And  you,  young  gen- 
tlemen, say  nothing  of  what  I  have  told  you,  or 
yoa  will  damage  my  reputation  for  discretion." 

The  rise  of  the  curtain  put  a  period  to  the  con- 
versation, and,  before  the  act  was  over,  a  box- 
keeper  delivered  a  letter  to  Dr.  Pilori,  who,  after 
reading  it,  rose  with  a  certain  air  of  importance  and 
•olicitude,  and  hurried  out  of  the  theatre — his  sortie 
provoking  a  smile  amongst  some  of  the  habitual 
frequenters  of  the  stalls,  who  were  accustomed  to 
•ee  this  manoeuvre  repeated  with  a  frequency  that 
g«ve  it  the  air  of  an  advertisement.  The  opera 
over,  Steinfeld  and  de  Mellay  left  the  house  to- 
gether, and,  whilst  driving  along  the  boulevard, 
the  sentence  of  death  pronounced  so  positively  by 
Pilori  upon  Fatello,  was  the  subject  of  their  con- 
versation. The  viscount  was  incredulous,  took  it 
for  a  hoax,  and  would  have  amused  the  club  by  its 
repetition,  and  by  a  burlesque  of  Pilori *s  dogmatical 
and  pompous  tone,  had  not  Steinfeld  urged  him  to 
be  silent  on  the  subject,  lest  he  should  injure  the 
indiscreet  physician.  Arthur  promised  to  say 
nothing  about  it,  and  soon  forgot  the  whole  affair 
in  the  excitement  of  a  6(mi7/o//6-table.  Steinfeld, 
equally  reserved,  neither  forgot  the  doctor*s  prophe- 
cy, nor  doubted  the  conviction  that  dictated  it.  De 
Mellay's  gossip  about  the  Fatellos  had  doubtless 
excited  his  curiosity,  and  given  him  a  wish  to  know 
them — for,  two  days  afterwards,  his  elegant  coupi 
drove  into  the  court  of  their  hotel,  and  a  dandified 
■eeretary  of  legration  presented,  in  due  form,  the 
Baron  Ernest  Von  Steinfeld  to  the  wealthy  finan- 
cier and  his  handsome  wife  and  sister. 

CHAPTER    II. THE   MASQUERADE. 

Three  months  had  elapsed,  and  Paris  was  in 
MH  eamival.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 
the  town  had  been  kept  in  a  state  of  unusual  ex- 
citeroent  by  the  anticipation  of  a  ball,  for  which 

the  rich  and  fashionable  Countess  de  M had 

isaoed  invitations  to  her  immense  circle  of  friends 
«od  acquaintances.  The  position  of  the  countess 
—who,  herself  the  daughter  of  an  illustrious 
liooae,  and  reckoning  amongst  her  ancestors  and 
their  alliances  more  than  one  sovereign  prince  and 
constable  of  France,  had  married  a  man  enriched 
and  ennobled  by  Napoleon — gave  her  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  collecting  around  her  all  that  was  dis- 
tinguished and  fashionable  in  Paris,  and  for 
blending  the  various  coteries  into  which  political 
differences,  as  much  as  pride  of  descent  on  the 
one  band,  and  ])ride  of  purse  on  the  other,  split  the 
U|rher  circles  of  Parisian  society.  Her  invitations 
ineluded  stiflT-nccked  legitimists  from  the  dull  but 
dignified  streets  of  St.  Germain's  faubourg,  noble 
ts  a  La  Tremouille  or  a  Montmorency,  and  still 
nlldng  against  the  monarchy  of  the  7th  August ; 
wealthy  parvenus  from  the  Chanseeed*Antin,  mil- 
-tery  nobles  of  imperial  fabrication,  Russian  prin- 
'%e»»  English  lords,  Spanish  grandees,  diplomatiats 
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by  the  dozen,  and  a  prince  or  two  of  the  reigning 
family.     Under  ordinary  circumstances,  Madame 

de  M might  have  hesitated  to  bring  together 

so  heterogeneous  an  assemblage — to  have  mingled 
in  the  same  saloons  all  these  conflicting  vanities, 
opinions,  and  prejudices  ;  but  the  character  of  her 
entertainment  removed  the  inconveniences  of  such 
confrontation.  It  was  no  ordinary  ball  or  common- 
place route  of  which  the  palatial  mansion  of  the 
countess  was  upon  this  occasion  to  be  the  scene. 
She  had  conceived  the  bold  idea  of  resuscitating, 
upon  a  large  scale,  an  amusement  which  in  Paris 
has  long  since  degenerated  into  vulgar  license  and 
drunken  saturnalia:  Her  entertainment  was  to 
be  a  masquerade,  to  which  no  one  was  to  come 
with  uncovered  face  or  in  ordinary  costume.  A 
mask  and  a  disguise  were  as  essential  to  obtain 
entrance,  as  was  the  ticket  of  admission  sent  to 
each  individual  invited,  and  which  was  to  be  de- 
livered up  at  the  door,  accompanied  by  the  hold- 
der's  engraved  visiting  card.  This  precaution 
was  to  guard  against  the  recurrence  of  an  unpleas- 
ant incident  that  had  occurred  two  years  previous- 
ly at  a  minor  entertainment  of  similar  character, 
when  two  ingenious  professors  of  legerdemain, 
better  known  to  the  police  than  to  the  master  of 
the  house,  found  their  way  into  the  ball-room 
under  the  convenient  covering  of  dominos,  and  de- 
parted, before  their  presence  was  discovered,  car^ 
rying  with  them  a  varied  assortment  of  watches, 
purses,  and  jewellery. 

The  night  of  the  much  talked-of  fete  had  ar- 
rived; the  tailors,  milliners,  and  embroiderers, 
who,  for  a  month  past,  had  slaved  in '  the  service 
of  the  invited,  had  brought  home  the  results  of 
their  labors  ;  the  fashionable  hair-dressers  had  had 
a  hard  day^s  work — some  hundreds  of  wreaths  and 
nosegays,  which  in  June  would  have  been  beauti- 
ful, and  in  January  seemed  miraculous,  and  whose 
aggregate  cost  was  a  comfortable  year's  income, 
had  been  composed  by  the  tasteful  fingers  of  the 
Parisian  flower-girls.  The  hour  was  at  hand, 
and  many  a  fair  bosom  palpitated  with  pleasurable 
anticipations.  The  hotel  of  the  rich  Fatello,  as 
the  successful  speculator  was  usually  called,  had 
its  share  of  the  bustle  of  preparation  ;  but  at  last, 
knotty  questions  of  costume  were  satisfactorily 
settled,  and  the  ladies  committed  themselves  to  the 
hands  of  their  tire-women.  In  his  library  sat 
Sigismund  Fatello,  opening  a  pile  of  notes  and 
letters  that  had  accumulated  there  since  aAemoon. 
Some  he  had  read  and  put  carefully  aside;  to 
others  he  scarcely  vouchsafed  a  glance  ;  whilst  a 
third  class  were  placed  apart  for  perusal  at  greater 
leisure.  At  last,  he  opened  one  by  whose  con- 
tents he  was  strangely  moved,  for,  on  reading 
them,  he  started  and  turned  pale,  as  if  stung  by 
an  adder.  Passing  his  hand  over  his  eyes,  as 
though  to  clear  his  vision,  he  stood  up  and  placed 
the  paper  in  the  very  strongest  glare  of  the  power- 
ful Carcel  lamp  illuminating  the  room.  A  second 
time  he  read,  and  his  agitation  visibly  increased. 
Its  cause  was  a  small  note,  containing  but  foar 
lines,  written  in  a  feigned  hand.   It  was  an  anony- 
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inous  letter,  striking  him  io  his  most  vulnerable 
point.  Agaui  and  again  he  perused  it,  striving 
to  recognize  the  handwriting,  or  conjecture  the 
author.  All  his  efforts  were  in  vain.  Once, 
inspired  by  his  good  genius,  he  crushed  the 
treacherous  paper  in  his  hand,  and  approached 
the  fire-place  to  destroy  it  in  the  flames.  But, 
as  he  drew  near  the  logs  that  glowed  and 
crackled  on  the  hearth,  his  pace  became  slower 
and  slower,  untily  he  finally  stood  still,  smoothed 
^he  crumpled  paper,  and  once  more  devoured  its 
contents.  Then  he  walked  several  times  up  and 
down  the  apartment,  with  a  hurried  step.  The 
three  months  that  had  elapsed  since  Arthur  de 
Mellay  and  Baron  Steinfeld  had  met  in  the  stalls 
at  the  opera,  had  not  passed  over  the  head  of 
Fatello  without  producing  a  certain  change  in  his 
appearance.  He  was  thinner  and  paler,  his  eyes 
were  more  sunken,  and  a  dark  Hue  was  pencilled 
beneath  them.  The  change,  however,  was  not 
such  as  an  indifferent  person  would  notice ;  it 
might  proceed  from  many  causes — from  mental 
labor,  uneasiness,  or  grief,  as  well  as  from  bodily 
disease — the  idea  of  which  latter  was  unlikely  to 
^nter  the  head  of  a  careless  observer  of  his  mas- 
sive frame  and  features,  and  of  the  general  appear- 
ance of  great  muscular  strength,  still  remarkable 
in  the  ill-favored  financier.  Now,  however,  he 
was  unusually  pale  and  haggard.  The  letter  he 
still  held  in  his  hand  had  worked  upon  him  like  a 
malevolent  charm,  hollowing  his  cheek  and  wrink- 
ling his  brow.  For  nearly  half  an  hour  he  con- 
tinued his  monotonous  walk,  alternately  slackening 
and  accelerating  his  pace.  At  times  he  would 
come  to  a  momentary  halt,  with  the  absent  air  of 
one  absorbed  in  working  out  a  puzzling  problem. 
At  last  he  opened  a  secretaire,  touched  a  spring 
which  made  a  secret  drawer  fly  open,  placed  in 
this  drawer  the  letter  that  had  so  greatly  disturbed 
him,  closed  the  desk,  and,  lighting  a  taper,  took 
4he  direction  of  his  wife's  sitting-room,  in  the  op- 
posite wing  of  the  hotel. 

Madame  Fatello  and  Mademoiselle  Sebastiana 
Gonfalon  were  equipped  for  the  ball  and  in  readi- 
ness to  depart.  Between  the  two  sisters,  in  whose 
ages  there  was  a  difference  of  two  years,  so  strong 
a  resemblance  existed  that  they  frequently  were 
taken  for  twins.  Exactly  of  the  same  stature, 
they  had  the  same  large  dark  eyes,  abundant  hair, 
and  brown  tint  of  skin,  and  the  same  mouth,  not 
▼ery  small,  but  beautiful  in  form,  and  adorned  with 
teeth  of  dazzling  whiteness.  Both  had  the  grace 
and  fascination  for  which  their  countrywomen  are 
renowned.  The  chief  difference  between  them 
was  an  expression.  Catalina  was  the  more  serious 
of  the  two ;  her  gravity  sometimes  verged  upon 
sullenness,  and  this  was  especially  observable  since 
she  had  been  compelled  to  a  marriage  repugnant 
to  her  feelings,  but  which  she  had  lacked  energy 
and  courage  to  resist.  Her  father  would  have 
found  it  a  far  less  easy  task  to  force  Sebastiana  to 
a  union  opposed  to  her  inclinations.  As  high- 
apirited  as  her  sister  was  irresolute,  Mademoiselle 
CSoafaloB  waa  one  of  those  persona  whoae  obsti- 


nacy is  increased  by  every  attempt  at  coerckm. 
Laughing  and  lively,  amidst  all  her  gay  coquetries 
there  still  was  a  decision  in  her  classically  mould- 
ed chin  and  slightly  compressed  lip,  and  a  some- 
thing clandestine  but  resolute  in  her  eye,  which  a 
physiognomist  would  have  interpreted  as  denoting 
a  degree  of  intelligence  and  a  passionate  strength 
of  character  denied  by  nature  to  her  feebler  sister. 
Upon  this  evening,  however,  it  might  have  been 
thought  the  two  young  women  had  exchanged 
characters.  Sebastiana,  in  general  all  smiles  and 
sprightliness,  was  thoughtful  and  preoccupied,  al- 
most anxious ;  whilst  the  listless  and  melancholy 
Catalina  had  an  unusual  appearance  of  gayety  and 
animation.  Her  cheek  was  flushed,  her  eyes 
were  brilliant,  and  she  looked  repeatedly  at  a 
jewelled  bijon- watch,  as  though  she  would  fain 
have  advanced  the  hour  at  which  she  could  with 
propriety  make  her  entrance  into  Madame  de 
M 's  saloons. 

The  door  opened  and  Fatello  came  in.  By  a 
powerful  exertion  of  that  self-command  which  he 
possessed  in  no  ordinary  degree,  he  had  banished 
from  his  countenance  nearly  every  trace  of  re- 
cent agitation.  He  was  perhaps  a  shade  paler 
than  usual,  but  his  brow  was  unclouded,  and  his 
uncouth  countenance  was  lighted  up  by  the  most 
agreeable  smile  it  could  assume. 

**  So,  ladies,"  he  said,  with  a  liveliness  that  sat 
but  clumsily  upon  him ;  **  you  are  armed  for  con- 
quest. Accept  my  compliments  on  the  excellent 
taste  of  your  costumes.  They  are  really  charm- 
ing. If  you  are  detected,  it  will  hardly  be  by 
your  dress.  Those  loose  robes  and  that  convenient 
cowl  are  the  best  possible  disguises." 

*'  All  the  better!"  cried  Sebastiana.  "  Noth- 
ing like  the  dear  black  domino,  under  which  yoa 
can  be  impertinent  as  you  like,'  with  scarce  a  pos- 
sibility of  discovery.  There  will  be  fifty  such 
dresses  as  ours  in  the  room." 

*'No  doubt  of  it,"  replied  her  brother-in-law , 
thoughtfully.  And  his  piercing  green-gray  eye 
scanned  the  dominos  that  shrouded  the  graceful 
figures  of  his  wife  and  her  sister.  They  were 
plain  black  satin ;  but  the  art  of  the  maker 
had  contrived  to  impart  elegance  to  the  costume 
which,  of  all  others,  generally  possesses  it  the 
least.  The  two  dresses  were  exactly  alike,  except 
that  Catalina*s  was  tied  at  the  wrists  with  lilac 
ribbons,  whilst  nothing  broke  the  uniform  black- 
ness of  her  sister's  garb.  Black  gloves  and 
masks,  and  two  bouquets  of  choice  exotics,  the 
masterpieces  of  the  celebrated  bouquetiere  of  the 
Madeleine  boulevard,  completed  tlie  ladies'  equip- 
ment. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  Fatello,  "  to  deny  myself 
the  pleasure  of  accompanying  you  to  the  countess* 
fete ;  but  I  am  behindhand  with  my  oorreapondenoe, 
and  have  received  important  letters,  which  I  must 
answer  by  the  morning's  post.  My  night,  a  part 
of  it  at  least,  will  be  passed  at  the  desk  instead  of 
in  the  ball-room." 

There  waa  nothing  in  this  announcement  to  ex- 
cite aorprise;  the  tone  and  manner  io  which  il 
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was  made  were  perfectly  natural ;  but,  nevertbe- 
leas,  Sebaatiana  Gonfalon  darted  a  keen,  quick 
glance  at  her  brother-in-law,  as  though  seeking  in 
his  words  a  double  meaning  or  disguised  purpose. 
Madame  Fatello  showed  neither  surprise  nor  dis- 
appointment, but,  approaching  a  table,  she  took 
firom  a  costly  basket  of  gold  filagree,  overflowing 
with  cards  and  invitations,  an  envelope  containing 
three  tickets  for  the  masquerade.  Selecting  two 
of  them,  she  threw  the  third  into  the  basket,  and 
again  looked  at  her  watch.  At  that  moment  the 
door  opened,  and  her  carriage  was  announced. 

**  Come,  Sebastiana,"  said  Madame  Fatello,  im- 
patiently. "Good-night,  M.  Fatello."  And,  with 
a  slight  bow  to  her  husband,  she  passed  into  the 
aote-room. 

"  Good-night,  Sigismund,"  said  Sebastiana. 
«*  Change  your  mind  and  follow  us." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Fatello,  with  the  same  smil- 
iDg  countenance  as  before.^ 

Sebastiana  followed  her  sister.  Fatello  lingered 
a  few  moments  in  the  drawing-room,  and  then  re- 
turned to  his  study.  As  he  entered  it,  he  heard 
the  roll  of  the  carriage-wheels  driving  out  of  the 
eoart. 

The  masquerade  given  by  the  Countess  de  M 

was  that  kind  of  magnificent  and  extraordinary  en- 
tertainment which  forms  the  event  of  the  year  in 
which  it  occurs ;  which  is  long  held  up  as  a  pat- 
tern to  gala-givers,  and  as  marking  a  red-letter 
epoch  in  the  annals  of  fashion  and  pleasure.  Noth- 
ing was  spared  to  make  it  in  all  respects  perfect. 
An  entire  floor  of  the  countess'  vast  mansion  had 
been  cleared,  for  the  occasion,  of  all  superfluous 
fomitnre ;  three  splendid  saloons  were  appropriated 
to  dancing ;  two  others,  equally  spacious,  to  re- 
freshments. In  these,  the  appetites  of  the  guests 
had  been  richly  catered  for.  One  was  the  coflfee- 
house,  the  other  the  restaurant.  In  the  former,  on 
a  multitude  of  small  marble  tables,  a  regiment  of 
attentive  waiters  served  ices  and  sherbets,  wine  and 
chocolate,  cofl^ee  and  liqueurs.  In  the  latter,  tables 
were  laid  for  supper,  and  upon  each  of  them  lay  a 
printed  bill  of  fare,  where  the  hungry  made  their 
ielection  from  a  list  of  the  most  delicate  dishes, 
whose  appearance  followed  the  order  with  a  celer- 
ity that  would  have  done  honor  to  the  best-appointed 
hotel  in  Paris.  A  long,  wide  gallery,  and  some 
amaller  rooms,  were  used  as  a  promenade,  where 
the  company  freely  circulated.  In  a  music-hall,  a 
•trong  party  of  professional  singers  kept  up  an  un- 
ceasing concert  for  the  entertainment  of  all  comers ; 
and  in  a  chamber  fitted  up  as  a  tent,  an  Italian  jug- 
gler, with  peaked  beard,  and  in  antique  costume 
of  black  velvet,  performed  tricks  of  extraordinary 
norelty  and  ingenuity.  Every  part  and  corner  of 
this  magnificent  suite  of  apartments  was  lighted  a 
giomo,  draped  with  colored  silks  and  muslins,  and 
enlirened  by  a  profusion  of  tall  mirrors,  multiply- 
ing tenfold  the  fantastical  figures  of  the  maskers 
and  the  flame  of  the  countless  bougies.  Many  hun- 
dieds  of  porcelain  vases,  containing  the  choicest 
pfauts,  forced  prematurely  into  flower,  and  all  re- 
Mirlmhle  for  brilliancy  of  color  or  fragrance  of 
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perfume,  lined  the  broad  corridors  and  the  recesses 
of  the  windows,  which  latter  were  further  filled  by 
admirably  executed  transparencies,  forming  a  series 
of  views  from  the  Italian  lakes.  The  whole  resem- 
bled a  scene  from  fairy-land,  or  an  enchanted  palace, 
raised  by  the  wand  of  some  benevolent  gnome  for 
the  delectation  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  mor- 
tality. If  the  entertainment  was  of  unparalleled 
magnificence,  the  appearance  of  the  guests  did  it 
no  discredit.  Tasteful  and  ingeniously  devised 
costumes  crowded  the  apartments;  history  and 
romance  had  been  ransacked  for  characters;  the 
most  costly  materials  had  been  lavishly  employed 
in  the  composition  of  dresses  for  that  one  night^s 
diversion.  All  was  glitter  of  jewels,  wave  of 
plumes,  and  rustle  of  rich  brocades.  In  diamonds 
alone,  an  emperor's  ransom  was  displayed ;  and 
more  than  one  fair  masker  bore  upon  her  neck  and 
arms,  and  graceful  head,  the  annual  revenue  of 
half-a-dozen  German  princes. 

As  Sebastiana  had  predicted,  there  was  a  con 
siderable  sprinkling  of  dominos  amongst  the  motley 
throng ;  and  as  usual,  of  those  who  had  selected 
that  dress,  more  favorable  to  concealment  and  in- 
trigue than  to  display  of  personal  graces  or  costly 
ornaments,  at  least  one  half  had  preferred  black  to 
any  other  color.  These  latter  seemed  the  subject 
of  the  particular  attention  of<  one  of  their  number, 
who,  soon  after  twelve  o'clock,  made  his  appear- 
ance in  the  ball-room.  Impatience  to  share  in  the 
much-talked-of  fete,  had  rendered  the  invited  punc- 
tual ;  by  that  hour  nearly  all  had  arrived,  and  in 
such  numbers  that  the  rooms,  though  so  large  and 
numerous,  were  crowded  at  least  as  much  as  was 
convenient  and  consistent  with  circulation.*  Hence 
the 'black  domino  was  frequently  impeded  in  the 
rapid  movements  he  commenced  whenever  one  of 
his  own  species — that  is  to  say,  a  domino  of  the 
same  color — caught  his  eye,  movements 'which  had 
for  their  object  to  meet  or  overtake  the  person  of 
garb  similar  to  his  own.  On  such  occasions,  so 
great  was  his  impatience,  that  in  a  public  ball-room 
he  would  surely  have  incurred  a  quarrel  by  the 
somewhat  too  vigorous  use  he  made  of  his  elbows. 

But  Madame  de  M 's  well-bred  guests  merely 

shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  wondered  who  the 
marumt  could  be  who  thus  imported  into  their  6\\Xe 
society  the  unceremonious  usages  of  an  opera-house 
masquerade.  The  black  domino  heeded  not  their 
mute  wonderment,  nor  cared  for  the  unfavorable 
impression  he  might  leave  upon  the  ribs  and  the 
minds  of  those  he  jostled.  He  was  evidently  look- 
ing for  somebody,  and  however  discouraging  the 
task  of  seeking  one  particular  black  domino  in  a 
crowded  masquerade,  where  there  were  two  or 
three  score  of  them,  he  persevered,  in  spite  of  re- 
peated disappointments.  At  last  it  seemed  as  if 
success  had  rewarded  his  constancy.  With  the 
suddenness  and  certainty  of  a  well-broken  pointer, 
he  came  to  a  dead  stop  at  sight  of  a  black  satin 
domino  leaning  on  the  arm  of  an  elegant  Hungarian 
hussar.  To  the  steps  of  this  couple  he  thencefor- 
ward attached  himself.  Whithersoever  they  went| . 
he  followed,  keeping  at  sufficient  distance  to  pie- 
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vent  their  noticing  his  punoit ;  regulating  his  pace 
by  theirs,  but  occasionally  accelerating  it  so  as  to 
pass  them,  and  lingering  for  a  second  when  close 
at  their  side  as  if  trying  to  distinguish  the  tones  of 
their  voices,  or  to  catch  a  few  words  of  their  dis- 
course. Whilst  thus  engaged,  he  did  not  observe 
that  he  had  himself  become  an  object  of  attention 
to  a  third  black  domino,  who,  previously  to  him, 
had  been  dogging,  but  at  greater  distance,  and 
with  still  more  precaution  than  he  observed,  the 
steps  of  the  hussar  and  his  companion.  The  curi- 
osity and  caution  of  domino  No.  3  appeared  to  re- 
ceive fresh  stimulus  from  the  apparition  of  a  rival 
observer,  over  whose  movements  he  kept  careful 
watch,  but  from  afar,  and  concealed  as  much  as 
possible  amongst  the  crowd,  somewhat  afler  the 
fashion  in  which  the  red  Indian  observes,  from  his 
shelter  amidst  the  trees  of  the  forest,  the  movements 
of  the  hunter,  who  himself  watches  from  an  ambush 
the  course  of  a  herd  of  deer. 

The  only  portion  of  the  apartments  thrown  open 
to  the  maskers  that  was  not  rendered  light  as  day 
by  a  profusion  of  wax  candles,  was  a  vast  consei^ 
vatory,  the  entrance  to  which  was  through  two 
large  French  windows,  opening  out  of  one  of  the 
dancing  rooms.  Paved  with  a  mosaic  of  divers- 
colored  marbles  and  fanciful  device,  it  contained  a 
choice  collection  of  exotics  and  evergreens,  of  such 
remarkable  size  and  beauty,  that  the  topmost  leaves 
of  many  of  them  rustled  against  the  elevated  glass 
roof.  These  trees  and  shrubs  were  so  arranged  as 
to  form  a  sort  of  miniature  labyrinth,  upon  whose 
paths  a  mild  light  was  thrown  by  lamps  of  colored 
glass  suspended  to  the  branches.  This  illumina- 
tion, although  ample  to  guide  the  steps  of  the 
promenaders  between  the  verdant  and  flowering 
hedges,  seemed  but  a  twilight,  from  its  contrast 
with  the  broad  glare  of  the  adjoining  apartments. 
The  change  from  a  strong  to  a  subdued  light  had 
been  purposely  contrived  by  the  judicious  arrangers 
of  the  fete,  as  a  relief  for  eyes  wearied  by  the  bril- 
liancy of  the  ball-room.  As  yet,  however,  few 
persons  seemed  eager  for  the  transition,  and  the 
conservatory  was  little  resorted  to  except  at  the 
close  of  a  dance,  when  its  comparatively  fresh 
atmosphere  was  gladly  sought. 

Quadrilles  had  just  commenced  in  all  the  dancing- 
rooms,  when  the  Hungarian  hussar  and  his  domino, 
making  their  way  slowly  and  with  some  difficulty 
in  rear  of  the  dancers,  took  refuge  in  the  conser- 
vatory from  the  din  of  music  and  pressure  of  the 
crowd.  They  were  evidently  so  absorbed  in  their 
conversation,  so  much  alone  in  the  midst  of  the 
multitude,  that  their  eternal  pursuer  ventured  unu- 
sually near  to  them,  and  was  close  at  their  heels, 
when  they  passed  through  the  glass  door.  Then, 
instead  of  continuing  to  follow  them,  he  struck 
into  another  path,  which  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the 
one  they  took.  On  reaching  a  circle  of  beautiful 
arbutus,  whose  white  bells  and  bright  strawberries 
gleamed  like  pearls  and  blood-drops  in  the  light 
of  the  purple  lamps  that  hung  amongst  them,  the 
hussar  and  his  companion  paused  beside  a  por- 
phyry basin,  supported  by  a  sculptured  pedestal 


of  the  same  material.  For  a  few  moments  they 
stood  silent,  gazing  at  the  gold-fish  that  swam 
their  monotonous  circle  in  the  basin ;  and  at  the 
little  fountain  that  spouted  dp  in  its  centre.  7*hen 
leaning  upon  the  edge  of  the  vase,  they  resumed 
their  conversation  in  tones  less  guarded  than  before, 
for  here  they  might  almost  consider  thenoselves 
alone — the  few  groups  and  couples  sauntering  in 
the  conservatory  being  too  much  engrossed  in  their 
own  discourse  to  heed  that  of  others.  The  Hun- 
garian removed  hrs  mask,  still,  however,  holding 
it  ready  to  apply  to  his  face  in  case  of  intrusion  ; 
whilst  the  domino  contented  herself  with  raising 
the  silken  beard  of  hers,  to  allow  the  musical  tones 
proceeding  from  a  pair  of  rosy  and  youthful  lips 
to  fall  more  clearly  upon  her  companion's  ear. 
Thus  they  continued  a  conversation  apparently  of 
deep  interest  to  both,  and  which  they  suspended 
only  when  some  passing  party  of  masks  lingered 
for  an  instant  beside  the  fountain,  until  the  end  of 
the  quadrille  brought  a  throng*  of  dancers  into  the 
conservatory.  Then  they  lefl  the  place,  and  saun- 
tered back  into  the  ball-room. 

Meanwhile,  the  third  domino  watched  the  con- 
servatory doors  with  a  lynx-eyed  vigilance  worthy 
a  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Yidocq.  Although  the 
loose  black  dress  might  have  covered  either  a  short 
man  or  a  woman  of  the  middle  stature,  the  deli- 
cacy of  the  gloved  fingers,  and  of  the  tiny  foot 
that  peeped  from  below  its  border,  left  little  doubt 
as  to  the  sex  of  its  wearer.  From  a  convenient 
position  on  the  steps  leading  up  to  an  orchestra, 
the  fringe  of  her  mask  confined  by  a  band,  so  as  to 
prohibit  even  a  glimpse  of  her  ivory  chin,  she  sub- 
jected to  a  rigid  scrutiny  all  who  issued  from  the 
conservatory.  Suddenly,  from  the  door  nearest 
to  her,  the  hussar  and  his  companion  made  their 
appearance,  and  as  they  passed,  she  shrouded  her- 
self behind  the  portly  figure  and  sumptuous  em- 
broideries of  a  Venetian  doge.  Then  she  resumed 
her  watch,  and  a  minute  had  not  elapsed  when 
she  saw  the  tall  black  domino,  whom  she  had  ob- 
served during  the  evening,  reenter  the  dancing- 
room  and  make  his  way  as  fast  as  the  crowd  would 
allow  him  to  the  nearest  door  of  exit,  with  a  hur- 
ried and  irregular  step,  hardly  to  be  explained  other- 
wise than  by  sudden  illness  or  violent  emotion.  She 
followed  him  to  the  head  of  the  staircase,  down 
which  he  rushed,  disappearing  at  its  foot  through 
the  crowd  of  lackeys  in  the  hall.  Having  seen 
this,  she  reentered  the  ball-room,  sought  out  the 
hussar  and  his  companion,  and  soon  afterwards 
was  whirling  with  the  former  in  the  giddy  circles 
of  a  waltz. 

Some  hours  later,  as  the  Hungarian  retired 
from  the  ball,  almost  borne  along  in  the  dense 
stream  of  masks  that  now  flowed  through  the 
rooms,  he  felt  a  momentary  pressure  of  his  hand. 
A  paper  remained  in  its  palm,  upon  which  his  fin- 
gers mechanically  closed.  Amidst  the  ever-moving 
throng  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  person  from 
whom  he  had  received  it.  By  this  time  a  large 
portion  of  the  company,  oppressed  by  the  heat 
had  unmasked,  but  he  knew  none  of  the  faces  lie 
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nw  around  him,  whilst  of  those  who  had  pre- 
•erred  their  vizards  he  could  fix  on  none  as  object 
of  suspicion.  So  soon  as  be  could  extricate  him- 
self from  the  crowd,  he  unfolded  the  paper.  It 
contained  the  following  mysterious  words,  hastily 
aerawled  with  a  pencil : — 

One  whom  you  think  asleep  wakes  and  watches. 
He  is  here  ;  has  followed  and  overheard  you,  and 
will  seek  revenge.  Be  prepared.  Proof  is  difficult ; 
denial  may  be  safety.  Adopt  it  at  all  risks.  Masked, 
the  sisters  are  undistinguishable.  Credit  this  warn- 
ing from  a  sincere  friend. 

Thrice  the  Hungarian  perused  this  mysterious 
billet ;  and  then,  thrusting  it  into  the  breast  of  his 
richly  braided  jacket,  slowly  led  the  house. 

CHAPTER    III. THE    ACCUSATION. 

The  house  selected  by  Baron  Ernest  von  Stein- 
feld,  wherein  to  pass  what  might  possibly  be  his 
last  season  in  Paris,  was  situated  in  the  Rue  St. 
Lazare.  It  was  one  of  those  buildings,  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  modern  Parisian  architecture,  which 
teem  intended  to  gratify  the  taste  of  such  persons 
as  prefer  the  English  fashion  of  occupying  an  en- 
tire house,  to  the  French  one  of  dwelling  upon  a 
floor.  At  the  bottom  of  a  paved  court-yard, 
around  three  sides  of  which  was  built  a  large 
mansion  containing  many  tenants,  stood  one  of 
those  edifices  known  in  French  parlance  as  pavil- 
'woB — not  that  they  possess  a  dome,  resemble  a 
tent,  or,  for  the  most  part,  have  any  of  the  quali- 
ties of  a  summer-house,  but  because,  in  Paris,  the 
term  **  house*'  is  grudgingly  bestowed  upon  a 
building  of  less  than  five  stories  and  thirty  or  forty 
rooms.  This  pavilion  had  but  three  stories  and  a 
dozen  rooms ;  it  was  a  particularly  complete  and 
independent  habitation,  standing  well  back  from 
the  body  of  the  house,  under  whose  number  it  was 
included,  and  of  which,  although  detached,  it  was 
considered  to  form  part ;  and  having  two  entrances, 
one  through  the  court,  the  other  from  a  lane  run- 
ning at  right  angles  with  the  street.  The  ground- 
floor  contained,  besides  a  light  and  commodious 
▼estibule  and  servants*  offices,  only  one  apartment, 
a  handsome  dining-room,  in  which,  however,  it 
was  impossible,  for  three  quarters  of  the  year,  to 
dine  without  lamps — ^the  daylight  admitted  by  its 
one  broad  window  being  greatly  limited  by  the 
walls  of  a  nook  of  garden,  and  by  the  impending: 
branches  of  a  laburnum  and  acacia,  which  mingled 
their  boughs  in  afifectionate  union,  twin  lords  of  a 
square  yard  of  grass,  and  of  a  fathom's  length  of 
flower-bed,  and  in  the  spring-time  rejoiced  the  in- 
mates of  the  pavilion  with  the  odorous  rustle  of 
their  yellow  clusters  and  rose-colored  blossoms. 
The  first  floor  contained  two  pleasant  drawing- 
rooms  and  a  boudoir;  the  second,  bath,  bed,  and 
dresaing-rooms.  The  roof,  flat  and  surrounded  by 
a  parapet,  commanded  a  view  over  the  adjacent 
gardens  of  an  extensive  bathing  establishment  and 
maison  de  $anti^  and  was  no  unpleasant  resort,  on 
a  fine  day,  for  persons  desirous  to  inhale  the  fresh 
.  air,  or  to  scent  it  with  the  fames  of  Havana's 


weed.  This  pavilion,  described  by  the  Petites 
Afficfies  2i^fraichetntnt  dicori'-^\\i^  said  decoration 
consisting  in  fresh  paint  and  paper,  and  in  a  profusion 
of  that  cheerful  French  luxury,  large  and  excel- 
lent mirrors — was  rented  for  six  months  by  Baron 
Steinfeld,  who  had  hired  for  the  same  period, 
from  a  fashionable  upholsterer — for  a  sum  which 
would  almost  have  furnished  the  house  perma- 
nently in  a  plainer  manner — a  complete  set  of  fur- 
niture, against  whose  perfect  elegance  and  good 
taste  not  a  syllable  could  be  breathed.  His  estab- 
lishment was  as  correct  as  his  residence.  It  con- 
sisted, in  the  first  place,  of  a  French  'cook,  with 
whose  sauces  Arthur  de  Mellay  had  repeatedly 
expressed  his  willingness  to  eat  a  fragment  of  his 
father  ;  which  oW&x — considering  the  worthy  count 
had  been  a  guardsman  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI., 
and,  consequently,  was  neither  young  nor  tender 
— was  certainly  a  high  testimonial  to  the  merits 
of  sauce  and  cook.  Then  came  an  Italian  valet, 
quite  as  skilful  a  personage  in  his  way  as  the  pro- 
fessor of  gastronomic  science-speaking  three  or 
four  languages,  accumulating  in  his  own  individu- 
ality the  knowledge  and  acquirements  of  a  legion 
of  hairdressers,  perfumers,  and  the  like — thor- 
oughly versed  in  the  arcana  of  the  toilet,  a  secre- 
tary in  case  of  need,  and  a  perfect  Mercury  in 
matters  of  intrigue.  The  third  person  of  Stein- 
feld's  household,  the  last,  and  also  by  much  the 
least — physically  speaking,  that  is  to  say,  but  by 
no  means,  in  his  o\\vi  estimation — was  one  of  those 
miniature  tigers,  (copied  from  the  English,  and 
essential  appendages  to  the  establishment  of  a  Paris 
lion,)  who  look  as  if  they  had  been  subjected  to 
that  curious  Chinese  process  by  which  loAy  shi'ubs 
and  forest  trees  are  stunted  to  dimensions  that  per- 
mit the  plantation  of  a  grove  in  a  flower-pot — 
wizen-faced,  top-booted  abortions,  uniting  the  mis- 
chief and  the  proportions  of  a  monkey,  and  fright- 
fully precocious  in  every  species  of  villany.  The 
house  also  contained,  during  the  day,  an  old 
Frenchwoman,  of  a  species  indigenous  and  con- 
fined to  Paris — the  patient  butt  of  the  cook's  ill- 
humors  and  of  the  groom's  pranks,  with  bearded 
chin  and  slipshod  feet,  and  willing  for  any  sort  of 
dirty  work,  from  the  scouring  of  a  kettle  to  the 
administration  of  the  remedy  renowned  in  French 
pharmacy. 

It  was  an  hour  past  noon  on  the  day  succeeding 
the  Countess  of  M 's  masquerade,  and  Stein- 
feld sat  alone  at  breakfast.  It  were  more  correct 
to  say  that  he  sat  at  the  breakfast  table  ;  for  the 
savory  meal  before  him  was  still  untasted,  and  he 
seemed  in  no  haste  to  attack  it.  In  vain  the  green 
oysters  from  Ostend  lay  invitingly  open,  and  one 
of  the  Chevet's  pies  displayed,  through  a  triangu- 
lar aperture  in  its  crust,  the  tender  tints  of  an 
exquisite  foie-gras — the  result  of  the  martyrdom 
of  some  unhappy  Strasburg  duck ;  in  vain  a  fra- 
grant steam  of  truffles  oozed  from  beneath  the 
covers  of  two  silver  dishes,  fresh  from  the  labora- 
tory of  Macedoine  the  cook,  and  mingled  its  odois 
with  the  flowery  aroma  of  a  bottle  of  Sauterae, 
from  which  Rufioi  the  valet  had  just  extracted  tbe 
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long  yellow-sealed  cork.  Apparently,  none  of 
these  creature-comforts  dwelt  in  the  desires  of  the 
baron,  who  sat  sideways  to  the  table,  his  chin 
resting  on  his  hand,  gazing  upon  vacancy  with  an 
intenseness  bespeaking  deep  preoccupation.  One 
acquainted  with  Steinfeld's  circumstances  would 
have  hesitated  little  in  conjecturing  the  nature  of 
the  unpleasant  reflections  in  which  he  seemed 
absorbed.  They  might  very  well  have  for  motive 
the  un prosperous  state  of  his  exchequer,  the  heavy 
incumbrances  weighing  upon  the  hereditary  acres, 
the  approaching  decease  of  that  convenient  but 
fickle  ally,  on  whose  succor  half  the  world  exist, 
and  whose  name  is  credit.  The  baron  had  been 
anything  but  a  prudent  man.  Too  careless  of  the 
future,  he  had  neglected  fortune  when  she  offered 
herself  to  his  embrace ;  and  now  she  revenged 
herself  by  averting  her  countenance.  Of  high 
descent  and  fair  estate,  handsome  person  and  fasci- 
nating manners,  for  some  years  Steinfeld  might 
have  aspired  to  the  hand  of  almost  any  heiress  in 
Vienna  or  Paris^  Numerous  were  the  matrimo- 
nial overtures  that  had  been  more  or  less  directly 
made  to  him,  at  a  time  when,  in  love  with  his 
bachelorhood,  and  celebrated  for  his  bonnes  for- 
tunes, he  looked  upon  the  bonds  of  hymen  as  the 
most  oppressive  of  fetter^,  intolerable  even  when 
sheathed  in  gold.  The  matchmakers,  repulsed 
without  exception,  at  last  renounced  all  further 
attempts  upon  the  hand  of  the  handsome  Austrian 
— as  Steinfeld  was  generally  called  in  Paris — 
and  declared  him  an  incorrigible  partisan  of  celi- 
bacy. To  the  unmolested  enjoyment  of  his  bach- 
elor bliss  the  baron  was  for  some  years  left,  until 
one  morning  he  awoke  to  the  disagreeable  con- 
sciousness that  profuse  expenditure  had  done  its 
work,  and  that  ruin  or  a  rich  marriage  were  the 
only  alternatives  left  him.  He  was  fully  alive  to 
the  difficulties  placed  in  the  way  of  the  latter  by 
the  change  in  his  circumstances.  His  ancient 
name  and  personal  advantages  remained,  but  his 
fair  estate  was  in  the  hands  of  the  harpies ;  and 
however  disposed  romantic  young  ladies  might  be 
to  overlook  this  misfortune,  prudent  papas  would 
deem  it  a  serious  stumbling-block.  Then  it  was 
that,  roused  by  horrid  visions  of  approaching 
poverty  from  his  usual  state  of  happy  insouciance, 
the  baron  gathered  together  the  relics  of  his  past 
opulence,  squeezed  and  exhausted  every  remain- 
ing resource,  and,  assuming  a  bold  front  against 
bad  fortune,  returned  to  Paris,  with  much  the 
feelings  of  a  soldier  who  screws  up  all  his  energies 
to  conquer  or  to  die.  It  was  no*  apprehension, 
however,  as  to  the  result  of  this  final  struggle — 
no  nervous  trepidation  arising  from  the  imminence 
of  his  situation,  that  now  clouded  Steinfeld*s  brow 
and  spoiled  his  appetite.  On  the  contrary  he 
deemed  victory  secure,  and  beheld  himself,  in  no 
remote  perspective,  emerging  triumphantly  from 
his  difficulties,  even  as  a  snake,  casting  its  shabby 
skin,  reappears  in  glittering  scales  of  gold.  He 
had  not  wasted  the  three  months  he  had  passed 
in  Paris,  and  was  well  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
his  exertions.     His  present  uneasiness  had  a  dif- 


ferent origin — one  similar  to  the  cause  by  which, 
some  fifteen  hours  previously,  we  saw  Sigisround 
Fatello  so  deeply  moved.  The  baron  turned  and 
twisted  in  his  hand  a  letter,  to  whose  contents  he 
again  and  again  recurred,  pondering  them  intent- 
ly. Like  that  received  by  the  banker,  the  billet 
was  anonymous ;  like  his,  it  contained  but  three 
or  four  lines ;  but,  despite  its  brevity  and  want  of 
authenticity,  it  proved,  on  the  part  of  the  writer, 
whoever  that  might  be,  an  acquaintance  with  the 
baron  *s  most  important  secret,  that  did  not  fail 
greatly  to  disquiet  him.  Who  had  thus  detected 
what  he  deemed  so  surely  concealed  ?  He  strained 
his  eyes  and  memory,  in  vain  endeavoring  to  re- 
cognize the  handwriting;  and,  more  than  once 
fancying  he  had  done  so,  he  fetched  notes  and 
letters  from  a  desk  in  the  adjoining  boudoir,  to 
compare  them  with  the  anonymous  epistle.  But 
the  comparison  always  dissipated  his  suspicion. 
Then,  taking  a  pen,  and  a  dimunitive  sheet  of 
amber-scented  paper,  he  began  a  note,  but  tore 
the  paper  aAer  writing  only  three  words,  and 
threw  the  fragments  impatiently  into  the  fire. 
Just  then  the  pavilion  bell  rang  loudly ;  the  next 
minute  there  was  a  knock  at  the  room  door,  and 
Celestin  the  tiger  made  his  appearance,  bearing  a 
card  inscribed  with  the  name  of  M.  Sigismund 
Fatello,  and  an  inquiry  whether  Monsieur  le 
Baron  was  at  home  and  visible. 

On  reading  the  banker^s  name,  Steinfeld  made 
a  slight  and  sudden  movement,  almost  amounting 
to  a  start,  but,  instantly  recovering  himself,  he 
bade  his  groom  show  the  visitor  up  stairs.  At 
the  same  time  he  hastily  seated  himself,  ordered 
Rufini  to  take  off  the  covers,  poured  some  wine 
into  a  glass,  and  helped  himself  from  the  first  dish 
that  came  to  hand  ;  so  that  when  Fatello,  ushered 
in  by  the  groom,  entered  the  apartment,  he  had 
all  the  appearance  of  one  whose  whole  facul- 
ties were  concentrated,  for  the  time  being,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  an  excellent  meal.  Rising  from  his 
chair,  with  an  air  of  jovial  cordiality,  he  hastened 
to  welcome  the  banker. 

**  An  unexpected  pleasure,  my  dear  Fatello," 
said  he.  **  What  favorable  chance  procures  me 
so  early  a  visit !  You  are  come  to  breakfast,  I 
hope.     Rufini,  a  knife  and  fork  for  M.  Fatello." 

**  I  have  breakfasted,  M.  le  Baron,"  replied 
Fatello,  with  a  dryness  amounting  almost  to  inci- 
vility.    '*  If  my  call  is  untimely,  my  business  is 

pressing and    private,"    he    added,    with   a 

glance  at  the  Italian,  who  stood  in  respectfnl  im- 
mobility behind  his  master*s  chair. 

**  Leave  the  room,  Rufini,"  said  Steinfeld. 

The  well-drilled  valet  bowed  in  silence,  and 
glided  noiselessly  from  the  apartment. 

"  Now,  then,  my  good  friend,"  said  the  Aus- 
trian, in  the  same  gay,  ofi*-hand  tone  as  before, 
'*  I  am  all  ear  and  attention.  What  is  up  ?  Noth- 
ing bad,  I  hope ;  nothing  so  serious  as  to  spoil 
my  appetite.  I  have  heard  a  proverb  condemning 
discourse  between  a  full  man  and  a  hungry  one." 

Fatello  made  no  immediate  reply.  There  was 
something  very  peculiar  in  his  aspeet.     His  Ups 
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pale  and  oompreBsed,  and  his  brow  slightly 
koit.  He  seemed  constraining:  himself  to  silence 
Dotil  he  felt  he  could  speak  calmly  on  a  subject 
which  roused  anger  and  indignation  in  his  breast. 
Whilst  seemingly  engrossed  by  his  breakfast, 
Steinfeld  lost  not  a  look  or  motion  of  his  visitor^s, 
not  a  line  of  his  physiognomy,  or  a  glance  of  his 
saiall  piercing  eye.  And  the  baron,  notwithstand- 
ing his  assumed  careless  levity  of  manner,  did  not 
feel  altogether  at  his  ease. 

**  You  have  not  turned  conspirator,  I  hope," 
said  he,  when  Fatello,  after  a  short  but  awkward 
paose,  still  remained  silent.  "  No  Henri-quinquist 
plot,  or  plan  to  restore  the  glorious  days  of  the 
goillotine  and  the  Groddess  of  Liberty  ?  No,  no  ; 
a  Croesus  of  your  calibre,  my  dear  Fatello,  would 
■ot  mix  in  such  matters.  Your  plotters  are  hungry 
dogs,  with  more  debts  than  ducats.  Talking  of 
hunger — I  am  grieved  you  have  breakfasted. 
This  mushroom  omelet  does  honor  to  Macedoine." 

The  baron  would  have  talked  on — for  at  that 
Bomeot  any  sort  of  babble  seemed  to  him  prefera- 
ble to  silence.  But  Fatello,  who  had  not  heard  a 
word  he  had  said,  suddenly  rose  from  his  seat, 
rested  his  hands  upon  the  table,  and  leaning  foi^ 
ward,  with  eyes  sternly  fixed  upon  Steinfeld,  ut- 
tered these  remarkable  words,  in  tones  rendered 
harsh  and  grating  by  th6  effort  that  made  them 
calm: 

'*  Monsieur  le  Baron  de  Steinfeld,  you  are 
courting  ray  wife!" 

The  most  expert  physiognomist  would  have 
£uled  to  detect  upon  the  countenance  of  the  ex- 
diplomatist  any  other  expression  than  one  of  pro- 
found astonishment,  tinged  by  that  glow  of  indig- 
Bation  an  innocent  man  would  be  likely  to  feel  at 
aa  unfounded  accusation,  abruptly  and  brutally 
brought.  After  sustaining  for  a  few  seconds  Fa- 
tello's  fixed  and  angry  gaze,  his  features  relaxed 
iato  a  slightly  contemptuous  smile. 

**  The  jest  is  surely  in  questionable  taste,  my 
dear  M.  Fatello.  And  the  severity  of  your  coun- 
teoaoce  might  alarm  a  man  with  a  conscience  less 
clear  than  mine." 

**  I  jest  not,  sir,  with  my  honor  and  happiness," 
retorted  Fatello,  with  a  rude  fierceness  that  brought 
a  flush  to  the  baron's  cheek — a  flame  of  anger 
which  the  next  moment,  however,  dispelled. 

"  Then,  my  dear  M.  Fatello,"  said  Steinfeld, 
"  since,  instead  of  a  bad  jest,  you  mean  sober  ear- 
nest, I  can  only  say  you  are  grossly  misinformed, 
and  that  your  suspicions  are  as  injurious  to  Madame 
Fatello,  as  your  manner  of  expressing  them  is  in- 
salting  to  myself." 

**  I  have  no  suspicions,"  replied  Fatello,  "  but 
a  certainty." 

**  Impossible!"  said  the  baron.  **  Name  my 
accuser.     He  shall  account  for  the  base  calumny." 

•*  He  desires  no  better,"  replied  Fatello,  sternly. 
"I  myself  accuse  you.  No  slanderous  tongues, 
but  my  own  ears,  are  evidence  against  you.  And 
yourself,  sir,  shall  confess  what  you  now  so  stub- 
bornly deny.  You  were  at  last  night*s  masquerade." 


**Iq  hussar  uniform — crimson  vest  and  white 
pelisse." 

Steinfeld  bowed  assent.  **  The  uniform  of  th'e 
regiment  to  which  I  formerly  belonged." 

**  A  black  domino/was  on  your  arm." 

"  Ma  foi!''  cried  the  baron,  with  a  laugh  that 
sounded  rather  forced,  *'  if  you  demand  an  account 
of  all  the  masks  I  walked  and  danced  with,  I  shall 
hardly  be  able  to  satisfy  you.  Dominos  there 
were,  doubtless ;  and,  of  all  colors,  black  amongst 
the  rest." 

*•  You  equivocate,  sir,"  said  Fatello,  angrily. 
**  I  will  aid  your  memory.  The  domino  I  mean 
was  your  companion  early  in  the  night.  The 
domino  I  mean  danced  once  with  you,  (a  waltz,) 
and  afterwards  walked  with  you  through  the 
rooms,  in  deep  conversation.  The  domino  I  mean 
stood  with  you  for  more  than  ten  minutes  beside 
the  fountain  in  the  conservatory.  The  domino  I 
mean  was  my  wife  ;  and  you.  Baron  Steinfeld,  are 
a  villain !" 

During  this  singular  conversation  Steinfeld  had 
sat,  leaning  back  in  his  large  elbow-chair,  in  an  atti- 
tude of  easy  indiflference — one  slippered  foot  thrown 
carelessly  over  the  other,  and  his  hands  thrust  into 
the  pockets  of  his  damask  dressing-gown.  On  re- 
ceiving this  last  outrageous  insult,  his  lip  blanched 
with  passion,  his  whole  person  quivered  as  with 
an  electric  shock,  and  he  half  rose  from  his  semi- 
recumbent  position.  But  the  baron  was  a  man  of 
vast  self-command  ;  one  of  those  cool-headed,  cool- 
hearted  egotists  who  rarely  act  upon  impulse,  or 
compromise  their  interests  by  ill-timed  impetuosity. 
The  first  choleric  movement,  prompting  him  to' 
throw  Fatello  down  stairs,  was  checked  with  won- 
derful promptitude,  and  with  little  appearance  of 
eflfort.  In  reality,  however,  the  efllbrt  was  a  vio- 
lent one.  As  a  soldier  at  the  triangles  bites  a 
bullet  with  the  rage  of  pain,  so  Steinfeld  clenched 
his  hands  till  the  strong  sharp  nails  almost  cut  into 
the  palm.  As  he  did  so,  a  paper  in  his  pocket 
rustled  against  his  knuckles.  It  was  the  note  so 
mysteriously  conveyed  to  him  at  the  masquerade, 
and  which  he  had  been  pondering  when  Fatello 
was  announced.  To  one  so  q trick- witted,  the 
mere  touch  of  the  paper  was  as  suggestive  as  a 
volume  of  sage  counsels.  In  an  instant  every  sign 
of  annoyance  disappeared  from  his  features ;  he 
rose  quietly  from  his  seat,  and  with  easy  dignity 
and  an  urbane  countenance,  confronted  Fatello, 
who  stood  gloomy  and  lowering  before  the  fire. 

**  I  see,  M.  Fatello,"  he  said,  **  that  you  are 
bent  upon  our  cutting  each  other^  throats ;  but, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  after  the  terms  you  havo 
employed,  I  still  hope  to  avert  the  unpleasant  ne- 
cessity. For  one  moment  moderate  your  language, 
and  give  me  time  for  brief  explanation.  If  I 
rightly  understand  you,  it  is  from  your  oWn  obser- 
vations you  thus  accuse  me ;  and  I  presume  you 
did  me  the  honor  of  a  personal  surveillance  at  last 
night's  bain" 

Fatello,  his  violence  checked  for  the  moment 
from  further  outbreak,  by  the  baron's  courtesy  and 
coolness,  made  a  gesture  of  sullen  assent. 
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"  And  that  you  overheard  a  part,  but  not  the 
whole,  of  my  conversatioa  with  the  black  dopino 
in  question?*' 

**  I  heard  enough,  and  too  much,"  replied  Fa- 
tello,  with  a  savage  scowl  at  his  intelocutor. 
*'  This  is  idle  talk,  mere  gain  of  time.  Baron 
Steinfeld  !'*  cried  the  banker,  in  a  voice  that  again 
rose  high  above  its  usual  pitch,  **  you  are  — = — " 

"Stop  I"  interrupted  Steinfeld,  speaking  very 
quickly,  but  with  an  extraordinary  and  command- 
ing calmness,  which  again  had  its  effect.  "  De- 
scend not  to  invective,  M.  Fatello.  There  is 
always  time  for  violence.  Hear  reason.  You 
are  in  error,  an  error  easily  explained.  I  certain- 
ly saw  Madame  Fatello  at  the  ball,^w  and  spoke 
with  her— ^patience,  sir,  and  hear  me !  But  the 
domino,  pf  my  conversation  with  whom  you  heard 
a  part,  was  not  Madame  Fatello,  but  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon.  You  take  little  interest  in  the  frivoli- 
ties of  a  masquerade,  and  are  possibly  unaware 
that  the  two  ladies*  dresses  were  exactly  similar. 
You  can  have  heard  our  conversation  but  imper- 
fectly, or  you  would  not  have  wronged  me  by  this 
suspicion." 

Whilst  uttering  these  last  sentences,  Steinfeld 
redoubled  the  keenness  of  the  scrutiny  with  which 
he  regarded  the  banker^s  uncomely  and  agitated 
physiognomy.  But  although  piquing  himself,  as 
a  former  diplomatist,  on  skill  in  reading  men's 
thoughts  through  their  faces,  he  was  unable  to  de- 
cipher the  expression  of  Fatello's  countenance  on 
receiving  this  plausible  explanation  of  the  error 
into  which  he  had  been  led  by  the  sisters*  identity 
of  costume.  As  he  proceeded  with  it,  the  bank- 
er's lips,  slightly  parting,  gave  his  face  an  air  of 
stupefied  wonderment,  in  addition  to  its  previously 
inflamed  and  angry  aspect.  When  Steinfeld  con- 
cluded an  explanation  uttered  with  every  appear- 
ance of  sincerity  and  candor,  and  in  that  flexible 
and  affable  tone  which,  when  he  chose  to  employ 
it,  imparted  to  his  words  a  peculiarly  seductive 
and  persuasive  charm,  Fatello's  lips  were  again 
firmly  closed,  and  curled  with  a  curious  and  inex- 
plicable smile.  This  faded  away ;  he  struck  his 
left  hand  against  his  forehead,  and  remained  for 
some  moments  plunged  in  thought,  as  if  he  hastily 
retraced  in  his  memory  what  he  had  heard  the 
night  before,  to  see  how  it  tallied  with  the  expla- 
nation just  given  him.  Thus,  at  least,  Steinfeld 
interpreted  his  manner ;  and  although  the  Austri- 
an's countenance  preserved  its  serenity,  his  heart 
throbbed  violently  against  his  ribs  during  the  banker's 
brief  cogitation.  The  result  of  this  was  evidently 
satisfactory  to  Fatello,  from  whose  brow,  when  his 
hand  again  dropped  by  his  side,  the  lowering  cloud 
had  disappeared,  replaced  by  affability  and  regret. 

"I  see,"  he  said,  with  better  grace  than  might 
have  been  expected  from  him,  and  taking  a  step 
towards  Steinfeld,  "  that  nothing  remains  for  me 
but  to  implore  your  pardon,  baron,  for  my  unwar- 
rantable suspicions,  and  for  the  harsh  and  unbe- 
coming expressions  into  which  they  betrayed  me. 
Jealousy  is  an  evil  counsellor,  and  blinds  to  the 
simplest  truths.     I  scarce  dare  hope  you  will  for- 


give my  intemperate  conduct,  without  exacting 
the  hostile  meeting  for  which  I  was  just  now  as 
eager  as  I  at  present  am  to  avoid  it.  If  you  insist, 
I  must  not  refuse,  but  I  give  yoo  my  word  that 
if  I  have  a  duel  with  you  to-day,  nothing  shall 
induce  me  to  depart  from  the  defensive." 

"  I  should  be  unreasonable,"  replied  Steinfeld 
graciously,  "  if  I  exacted  ampler  satisfiaction  than 
this  handsome  apology,  for  what,  after  all,  was  no 
unnatural  misconception.  Ten  years  ago,  I  might 
have  been  more  punctilious,  but  after  three  or  four 
encounters  of  the  kind,  a  duel  avoided,  when  ita 
real  motive  is  removed,  is  a  credit  to  a  man's  good 
sense,  and  no  slur  upon  his  courage." 

"  No  one  wjll  ever  attack  ^yours,  my  dear 
baron,"  said  Fatello.  "  I  only  hope  yoa  will 
always  keep  what  has  passed  between  us  this 
morning  as  profound  a  secret  as  I,  for  my  own 
sake,  certainly  shall  do.  I  am  by  no  means  dis- 
posed to  boast  of  my  part  in  the  affair." 

Steinfeld  bowed  politely,  and  the  two  men  ex- 
changed, with  smiles  upon  their  faces,  a  cordial 
grasp  of  the  hand. 

"  Out  of  evil  cometh  good,"  said  the  banker 
sententiously,  subsiding  upon  the  silken  cushioaa 
of  a  causeuse  that  extended  its  arms  invitingly  at 
the  chimney-corner.  "  I  am  delighted  to  find  that 
the  leaden  bullet  I  anticipated  exchanging  with 
you  is  likely  to  be  converted  into  a  golden  ring, 
establishing  so  near  a  connection  between  us  as  to 
render  our  fighting  a  duel  one  of  the  least  proba-' 
ble  things  in  the  world.  My  dear  baron,  I  ahall 
rejoice  to  call  you  brother-in-law." 

**  It  would  be  a  great  honor  for  me,"  replied  ' 
Steinfeld,  "  but  yoo  overrate  the  probability  of  mj 
enjoying  it.  Nothing  has  passed  between  Made- 
moiselle Gonfalon  and  myself  to  warrant  my  reck- 
oning on  her  preference." 

"  Tush,  tush  !  baron,"  said  Fatello,  apparently 
not  heeding,  or  not  noticing  the  somewhat  super- 
cilious turn  of  Steinfeld 's  phrases,  "  you  forget 
the  new  and  not  very  creditable  occupation  to 
which  the  demons  of  jealousy  and  suspicion  last 
night  condemned  me.  You  forget  that  I  tracked 
you  in  the  promenade,  and  lay  in  ambush  by  the 
fountain,  or  you  would  hardly  put  me  oflf  with 
such  tales  as  these." 

The  baron  winced  imperceptibly  on  being  thus 
reminded  how  closely  his  movements  had  been 
watched. 

"  You  are  evidently  new  at  the  profession  of  a 
scout,"  said  he  jestingly,  '*  or  you  would  have 
caught  more  correctly  my  conversation  with  yoar 
amif^le  sister-in-law.  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon  is 
a  charming  person ;  the  mask  gives  a  certain  li- 
cense to  flirtation,  and  a  partial  hearing  of  what 
passed  between  us  has  evidently  misled  yon  as  to 
its  precise  import." 

**  Not  a  bit  of  it !"  cried  Fatello,  with  an  odd 
laugh — '*  I  heard  better  than  you  think,  I  assart 
you  ;  and  what  I  did  hear  quite  satisfied  me  that 
you  are  a  smitten  man,  and  that  Sebaatiana  ia  well 
disposed  to  fiivor  your  suit." 

"  I  must  again  protest,"  said- Steinfeld,  i 
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ing  himself  with  some  embarrassment,  *'  that  the 
thought  of  becoming  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon's  hus- 
baad,  great  as  the  honor  would  be,  has  never  yet 
been  seriously  entertained  by  me ;  and  that,  how- 
ever you  may  have  been  misled  by  the  snatches 
of  our  conversation  you  overheard,  nothing  ever 
passed  between  ue  exceeding  the  limits  of  allow- 
able flirtation — the  not  unnatural  consequence  of 
Mademoiselle  Sebastiana^s  fascinating  vivacity, 
and  of  the  agreeable  footing  of  intimacy  on  which, 
for  the  last  three  months,  I  have  found  admitunce 
at  your  hospitable  house." 

Sigismund  Fatello  preserved,  while  the  baron 
waded  through  the  intricacies  of  his  artificial  and 
complicated  denial,  a  half-smile  of  polite  but  total 
incredulity. 

•*  My  dear  baron,"  said  he,  gravely,  when 
Steinfeld  at  last  paused,  *'  I  am  sure  you  are  too 
honorable  a  man  to  trifle  with  the  afl^ections  of 
any  woman.  I  know  you  as  the  very  opposite 
character  to  those  heartless  and  despicable  male 
eoquets,  who  ensnare  susceptible  hearts  for  the 
emal  pleasure  of  bruising  or  breaking  them,  and 
aaerifice,  in  their  vile  egotism,  the  happiness  of 
othen  to  the  indulgence  of  a  paltry  vanity.  I 
detect  the  motives  of  your  present  reserve,  and, 
believe  me,  I  appreciate  their  delicacy.  Rumor, 
tbat  eternal  and  impertinent  gossip,  has  asserted 
that  Baron  Ernest  von  Steinfeld  has  impaired,  by 
bis  open  hand  and  punuit  of  pleasure,  the  heritage 
of  bia  forefathera.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  has 
beoome  matter  of  common  report ;  but  we  bankers 
have  opportunities  of  knowing  many  things,  and 
can  often  read  in  our  bill-books  and  ledgera  the 
histories  of  families  and  individuals.  In  short,  it 
is  little  matter  how  I  know  that  your  aflfairs,  my 
dear  barou,  are  less  flourishing  than  they  might 
be,  or  than  you  could  wish.  But  this,  after  all, 
is  an  unimportant  matter.  The  dirty  acres  are 
•till  there — the  Schloss  Steinfeld  still  sUnds  firm 
opoa  its  foundation,  and  thouf^h  there  be  a  bit  of 
a  laortgage  on  the  domain,  and  some  trouble  with 
lefiractory  Jews,  it  is  nothing,  I  am  sure,  but  what 
a  clear  head  and  a  little  ready  cash  will  easily 
dispose  of." 

It  was  natural  to  suppose  that  a  lover,  whose 
position  on  the  brink  of  ruin  made  him  scruple  to 
ask  the  hand  of  his  mistress  of  her  nearest  male 
Hslative  and  protector,  and  who  found  his  embar- 
laasmenls  suddenly  smoothed  over  and  made  light 
of  by  the  very  person  who  might  be  expected  to 
exaggerate  them,  would  be  the  last  man  to  place 
fresh  stumblin^r-btucks  on  the  path  to  happiness 
thus  unexpectedly  cleared  before  him.  Steinfeld, 
bowever,  appeared  little  disposed  to  chime  in  with 
the  bsnker^s  emollient  view  of  his  disastrous  finan- 
cial position.  With  an  eagerness  that  bespoke 
cither  the  most  honorable  punctiliousness,  or  very 
little  anxiety  to  become  the  husband  of  Mademoi- 
•cile  Gonfalon,  he  set  Fatello  right. 

''I  heartily  wish,"  said  he,  ** mattere ■  were 
M  worse  than  you  suppose.  You  quite  underrate 
Mf  real  embarrassments.  My  estate  is  mine  only 
■cwictUy ;  oot  a  farthing  it  prodncea  comes  ioto 


my  pocket ;  the  very  castle  and  its  farniture  are 
pledged ;  some  houses  in  Vienna,  and  a  few  thou- 
sand florins  of  Austrian  rentes,  derived  from  my 
mother,  melted  away  yeara  ago ;  I  am  deeply  in 
debt,  and  harassed  on  all  sides  by  duns  and  ex- 
tortionera.  I  calculated  my  liabilities  the  other 
day — why,  I  know  not,  for  I  have  no  chance  of 
clearing  them — and  I  found  it  would  require  three 
hundred  thousand  florins  to  release  my  lands  and 
pay  my  debts.  You  see,  my  dear  M.  Fatello,  1 
am  not  a  very  likely  match  for  an  heiress." 

Fatello  had  listened  with  pnifound  attention  to 
the  insolvent  balance-sheet  exhibited  by  the  baron. 

*'  Three  hundred  thousand  florins — six  hundred 
thousand  francs,"  said  he,  musingly — **  allowing 
for  usury  and  overcharges,  might  doubtless  be  got 
rid  of  for  a  hundred  thpusand  less.  Well,  baron, 
when  Sebastiana  marries,  she  will  have  more  than 
that  tacked  to  her  apron.  Her  father  left  her 
something  like  half  a  million,  and  I  have  not  let 
the  money  lie  idle.  She  is  a  richer  woman,  by 
some  thousand  louis  d'on,  than  she  was  at  his 
death.  I  don't  carry  her  account  in  my  head,  but 
I  daresay  her  fortune  would  clear  your  lands, 
and  leave  a  nice  nest-egg  besides.  And  although 
she  certainly  might  find  a  husband  in  better  plight 
as  regards  money  mattere,  yet,  as  you  are  so  much 
attached  to  each  other,,  and  happiness,  after  all,  is 
before  gold,  I  shall  make  no  difficulties.  I  noticed 
the  girl  was  absent  and  sentimental  of  late;  but 
never  guessed  the  real  cause.  Ah,  baron !  you 
fascinating  dogs  have  much  to  answer  for!" 

Whilst  Fatello  thus  ran  on,  with,  as  usual, 
more  bluntness  than  good  breeding,  Steinfeld  was 
evidently  on  thorns ;  and  at  the  firet  appearance 
of  a  pause  in  the  banker's  discourse,  he  impatient- 
ly struck  in. 

*'  I  must  beg  your  attention,  M.  Fatello,"  said 
he,  **  whilst  I  repeat  what  yon  evidently  have  im- 
perfectly understood — that  it  has  never  entered  my 
head  to  gain  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon's  aflfections, 
and  that  I  have  no  reason  to  believe  I  should 
succeed  in  the  attempt.  I  again  repeat  that 
nothing  but  the  most  innocent  and  unimporunt 
flirtation  has  passed  between  us.  I  am  deeply 
sensible  of  your  kind  intentions — grateful  for  your 
generous  willingness  to  overlook  my  unfortunate 
circumstances,  and  to  promote  my  marriage  with 
your  sister-in-law;  but,  flattering  and  advanta- 
geous as  such  a  union  would  be  to  me,  I  am  not 
certain  it  would  lead  to  that  happiness  which  you 
justly  deem  preferable  to  wealth.  I  doubt  whether 
my  disposition  and  that  of  Mademoiselle  Sebastiana 
would  exactly  harmonize.  Moreover,  necessitous 
though  I  am,  it  goes  against  my  pride  to  owe 
everything  to  my  wife.  It  would  pain  me  to  see 
her  dowry  swallowed  up  by  my  debts.  Let  as 
drop  the  subject,  I  entreat  you.  To-morrow  you 
will  appreciate  and  rejoice  at  my  hesitation.  I 
fully  comprehend  the  generous  impulse  that  prompts 
you.  Having  done  me  an  injustice,  you  would 
compensate  me  beyond  my  merits.  Thanks,  my 
good  friend ;  but,  believe  me,  if  happiness  resides 
oot  m  wealth,  neither  is  it  found  in  haaty  or  ill* 
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assorted  onions.  And,  to  tell  you  the  trath, 
however  politic  a  rich  marriage  might  be  in  the 
present  critical  state  of  my  affairs,  I  long  ago  made 
a  vow  against  matrimony,  which  I  still  hesitate  to 
bi;eak." 

**  You  are  the  best  judge  of  your  own  motives," 
said  Fatello,  stiffly,  **  but  you  quite  misconstrue 
mine.  It  never  entered  my  head  to  view  you  as  a 
victim,  or  to  think  myself  called  upon  to  atone,  by 
providing  you  with  a  rich  and  handsome  wife,  for 
the  jealousy  you  so  successfully  proved  groundless. 
Such  compensation  would  be  excessive  for  so 
slight  an  injury.  No,  no,  baron — you  have  quite 
mistaken  me.  As  the  nearest  connection  and 
natural  guardian  of  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon,  it  is 
my  duty  to  watch  over  her,  and  not  to  allow  her 
feelings  to  be  trifled  with.  For  some  time  past, 
I  have  suspected  her  affections  were  engaged,  but 
it  never  occurred  to  me  they  were  fixed  upon  you. 
Well — last  night  I  go  to  a  ball,  and  actuated  by 
suspicions  to  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  recur,  I 
listen  to  your  conversation  with  my  sister-in-law. 
To  a  plain  man  like  myself,  it  bore  but  one  inter- 
pretation— that  you  have  sought  and  won  her 
heart.  You  deny  this,  and  assert  your  language 
to  have  been  that  of  common  gallantry  and  compli- 
ment, such  as  may  be  addressed  to  any  woman 
without  her  inferring  serious  intentions.  Here, 
then,  we  are  gravely  at  issue.  You  maintain  my 
ears  deceived  me ;  I  persist  in  crediting  their  evi- 
dence. Fortunately,  an  arbiter  is  easily  found. 
I  shall  now  return  home,  see  my  sister-in-law,  and 
confess  to  her  my  eavesdropping,  keeping  its  real 
motive,  and  my  visit  to  you,  profoundly  secret. 
From  her  I  shall  learn  how  matters  really  stand. 
If  her  account  agree  with  Baron  Steinfeld's,  I  shall 
evermore  mistrust  my  hearing;  if  the  contrary, 
and  the  baron,  himself  a  sworn  foe  to  marriage, 
has  compromised  the  happiness  of  a  young  and 
confiding  woman,  why,  then,  he  will  not  be  sur- 
prised if  I  seek  of  him,  for  so  grave  an  oflfence, 
the  reparation  which  a  short  time  ago  I  was  ready 
to  afford  him  for  one  comparatively  insignificant." 
And  Fatello  bowed  formally,  and  with  severe  coun- 
tenance moved  towards  the  door.  But,  before  he 
could  leave  the  room,  Steinfeld,  who  had  stood 
for  a  moment  thoughtful  and  perplexed,  hurried  to 
intercept  him,  and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  lock. 

*'  You  are  really  too  hasty,  Fatello,"  said  he, 
"  and  not  altogether  reasonable.  What  ill  weed 
have  you  trodden  upon,  that  makes  you  so  captious 
this  morning!  Own  that  our  conversation  has 
taken  an  odd  turn  !  Would  any  one  believe  that 
you,  Fatello  the  millionnaire,  press  a  marriage 
between  your  sister,  the  wealthy  Mademoiselle 
Gonfalon,  and  myself,  the  needy  Baron  Steinfeld 
— and  that  it  is  I,  the  ruined  spendthrift,  from 
whom  the  obstacles  to  the  match  proceed  ?  Neither 
in  romance  nor  in  real  life  has  the  case  a  prece- 
dent. And  you  may  be  assured  the  world  will 
not  applaud  your  wisdom,  nor  Mademoiselle  Se- 
hastiana  feel  grateful  for  your  zeal." 

**  For  the  world^s  applause  I  care  not  that," 
replied   Fatello,  snapping  his  fingen.     "As  to 


my  sister,  I  have  neither  will  nor  power  to  con- 
strain her.  I  do  but  afiTord  her  the  protection  she 
is  entitled  to  at  my  hands.  I  press  her  upon  no 
man,  but  neither  do  I  suflfer  her  to  be  trifled  with. 
Sebastiana  Gonfalon  does  not  lack  suitors,  I  can 
assure  you." 

**  Unquestionably,"  said  Steinfeld,  with  an  ab- 
sent air ;  "  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon  is  indeed  a 
must  charming  person,  and,  were  she  penniless, 
would  still  be  a  prize  to  any  man.  I  only  wish  I 
enjoyed  the  place  in  her  good  opinion  you  so 
erroneously  imagine  me  to  occupy." 

'*  Well,  well,"  said  Fatello,  striving  to  get  at 
the  door,  before  which  the  baron  had  planted  him- 
self, '*  since  error  there  is,  it  will  soon  be  cleared 
up.  You  cannot  blame  me,  baron,  for  preferring, 
in  so  delicate  an  afi&ir,  the  testimony  of  my  own 
ears  to  that  of  any  one  person.  But  if  two  unite 
against  me,  I  shall  think  myself  crazed  or  be- 
witched, and  shall  at  least  be  silenced  and  con- 
founded, if  not  entirely  convinced." 

"  Answer  me  one  question,"  said  Steinfeld. 
"  If  yesterday,  before  you  overheard  a  part  of  my 
conversation  with  your  sister,  I  had  asked  of  yoa 
her  hand,  exposing  to  you,  at  the  same  time,  the 
state  of  my  fortunes,  or  rather  of  my  misfortunes, 
would  you  then  have  sanctioned  my  suit  .and 
pleaded  my  cause  with  Mademoiselle  Gonfalon  t 
Would  you,  and  will  yon  now — for,  believe  me,  I 
need  it  more  than  you  think — add  the  weight  of 
your  arguments  and  advocacy  to  the  prepossession 
you  persist  in  thinking  your  sister  has  in  my 
favor,  a  prepossession  of  whose  existence  I  hardly 
dare  flatter  myself?" 

"Why  not?"  said  Fatello,  with  an  air  of 
straightforward  cordiality.  "Why  not?  Yon 
are  not  rich,  certainly,  but  Sebastiana  is  rich 
enough  for  both.  You  have  high  birth,  talents, 
interest  with  the  emperor,  and,  once  married, 
with  your  debts  paid,  and  your  wild  oats  sown, 
you  may  take  ambition  instead  of  pleasure  for  a 
mistress,  and  aspire  to  high  employment.  Why 
not  return  to  diplomacy,  for  which  you  are  so 
admirably  qualified,  and  come  back  to  us  as  Aus- 
trian Ambassador?  Believe  me,  baron,  there  is 
a  fine  career  before  you,  if  you  will  but  pursue 
it." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Steinfeld,  smiling  to  himself, 
like  a  man  to  whom  a  bright  perspective  is  sud- 
denly thrown  open;  "and,  as  you  say,  the  first 
step  would  be  a  suitable  marriage,  which,  by-  rid- 
ding me  of  all  encumbrance,  might  enable  me  to 
climb  lightly  and  steadily  the  hill  of  wealth  and 
honor." 

"  And  a  millionnaire  brother-in-law  to  give  yon 
an  occasional  push  by  the  way,"  added  Fatello, 
with  one  of  his  heavy,  purse-proud  smiles ;  "  push- 
es you  msy  repay  in  kind,  for  diplomatist  and 
financier  should  ever  hunt  in  couples." 

"  My  dear  Fatello,"  said  Steinfeld,  "  the  proe* 
pect  is  too  charming  to  be  lightly  relinquished. 
You  must  think  strangely  of  my  first  reluctance 
to  avail  myself  of  your  friendly  disposition  in  my 
favor ;  but  I  eo  little  suspected  it,  I  was  eo  be* 
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wfldered  by  its  sudden  revelation,  so  embarrassed 
liy  my  own  difficulties — and  then  pride  you  know 
^-m  morbid  fear  of  being  thought  mercsnary ;  in 
short,  you  will  make  allowance  for  my  strange 
wty  of  meeting  your  kind  encouragement.  I  can 
only  say,  that  since  you  deem  me  worthy  of  her, 
and  if  you  can  obtain  her  consent,  (a  more  difficult 
task,  I  fear,  than  you  imagine,)  I  shall  be  the 
happiest  of  men  as  the  husband  of  the  adorable 
Sebastiana.** 

'*  That  is  speaking  to  the  purpose,''  said  Fa- 
tello  ;  '*  and,  for  my  part,  I  repeat  that  I  shall  be 
happy  to  call  you  brother-in-law.  I  will  do  my 
best  for  you  with  Sebastiana,  to  whom  I  will  at 
once  communicate  your  formal  demand  in  mar- 
riage. But,  pshaw !  you  rogue,"  added  he,  with 
a  clumsy  attempt  at  archness,  ''  you  have  made 
pretty  sure  of  her  consent,  and  need  no  brotherly 
advocate." 

'*  Indeed,  you  are  mistaken,"  replied  Steinfeld, 
earnestly.  '*  I  only  wish  I  were  as  confident,  and 
with  good  reason,  as  you  think  me." 

"  Well,  well,  no  matter,"  said  the  banker. 
••  You  shall  shortly  hear  your  fate." 

**  I  shall  be  on  thorns  till  I  learn  it,"  said  the 
baron.  **  And,  my  dear  Fatello,"  said  he,  de- 
lainiqg  the  banker,  who,  after  shaking  hands  with 
him,  was  about  to  leave  the  room,  *Mt  is  perhaps 
not  necessary  to  refer — at  least  not  weigh  upon — 
oor  oonversation  at  last  night's  masquerade  It 
night  vex  Mademoiselle  Gronfalon — to  learn  that 
ahe  had  been  overheard — or — she  jnight  doubt 
yoor  having  heard,  and  think  I  had  been  confiding 
to  you  a  presumptuous  and  unfounded  belief  of 
her  partiality  for  myself.  Women,  you  know, 
are  susceptible  on  these  points ;  it  might  indispose 
her  towards  me,  and  lessen  my  chance.  In 
ahort,"  he  added,  with  a  smile,  **  if  you  will  be 
guided  by  an  ex-rouS^  now  reformed,  but  who  has 
aome  little  experience  of  the  female  heart,  you 
will  confine  yourself  to  the  communication  of  my 
proposals,  without  reference  to  anything  past,  and 
apply  all  your  eloquence  to  induce  Mademoiselle 
Sebastiana  to  receive  them  as  favorably  as  your- 
aelf." 

Fatello  nodded  knowingly. 

"Ay,  ay,"  said  he,  "I  see  I  need  not  despair 
of  my  ears.  They  do  not  serve  me  so  badly.  But 
never  fear,  baron — I  will  know  nothing,  except 
that  you  are  desperately  in  love,  and  that  your  life 
depends  on  your  suit's  success.  That  is  the  es- 
tablished furmnla,  is  it  nott" 

When  the  baron — after  escorting  Fatello,  in 
aplte  of  his  resistance,  to  the  door  of  the  pavilion, 
where  the  banker's  carriage  awaited  him — reenter- 
ed the  breakfast-room,  the  joyous  and  hopeful  ex- 
piesaion  his  countenance  had  worn  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  conversation  with  his  visitor  was  ex- 
ehanged  for  one  of  anxiety  and  doubt.  Instead  of 
vatuming  to  the  breakfast,  of  which  he  had  scarce- 
ly eaten  a  mouthful,  he  drew  his  arm-chair  to  the 
Are,  threw  himself  into  it,  and  fell  into  a  brown 
The  attentive  valet,  who  came  in  full  of 
for  his  roaster's  interrupted  meal,  was 


sharply  dismissed,  with  an  order  to  admit  no 
callers.  Afler  a  short  time,  however.  Stein feld's 
cogitations  apparently  assumed  a  rosier  hue.  The 
wrinkles  on  his  brow  relaxed  their  rigidity,  he 
ceased  to  gnaw  his  mustache,  and  at  length  a 
smile  dawned  upon  his  features,  and  grew  till  it 
burst  into  a  laugh.  Something  or  other  inordi- 
nately tickled  the  baron's  fancy  ;  for  he  lay  back 
in  his  chair  and  laughed  heartily,  but  silently,  with 
the  eyes  rather  than  the  mouth,  for  nearly  a  minute. 
Then  getting  up  and  lounging  pensively  through  the 
room,  he  indulged  in  a  soliloquy  of  muttered  and 
broken  sentences,  which,  like  the  secret  cipher  of 
a  band  of  conspirators,  were  unintelligible  without 
a  key.  Their  obscurity  was  increased  by  a  style 
of  metaphor  borrowed  from  the  card-table,  and 
which  a  man  of  such  correct  taste  as  Steinfeld 
would  doubtless  have  scrupled  to  employ  in  con- 
versation with  any  one  but  himself. 

"  What  an  odd  caprice  of  fate  !"  he  said..  "A 
strange  turn  in  the  game,  indeed  ?  The  card  I 
most  feared  turns  up  trumps  !  It  rather  deranges 
my  calculations ;  but  perhaps  it  is  as  good  a  card 
as  the  other.  Decidedly  as  sure  a  one.  What 
certainty  that  yonder  pedantic  booby  is  right  in  his 
prognostics?  And  then  there  was  no  avoiding 
it.  Provided,  only,  Fatello  is  silent  about  last 
night.  If  not,  all  is  spoilt.  And  if  she  makes  a 
scene !  Your  Spanish  dames  are  reputed  fiery  as 
Arabs ;  but  I  take  her  for  one  of  the  milder  sort — 
rather  a  pining  than  a  storming  beauty.  What  if 
I  were  to  miss  both,  by  some  infernal  quiproqvo  or 
other.  Query,  too,  whether  Sebastiana  accepts  ; 
but  I  think,  with  Fatello  to  bacl^  me,  I  need  not 
fear  much  on  that  score.  I  detect  his  motives. 
To  your  rich  upstart,  money  is  dirt  compared  with 
descent,  connection,  title.  He  would  like  to  be  an 
ambassador's  brother-in-law,  the  near  connection 
of  a  family  dating  from  Charlemagne — he,  the 
man  of  nothing,  with  plebeian  written  on  his  front. 
Upwards  of  half  a  million.  Seven  hundred  thou- 
sand, I  daresay.  I  had  reckoned  on  nearly  double, 
and  now  I  may  lose  both.  Well,  d  la  grace  du 
diable.     I  will  go  take  a  gallop." 

And  in  another  half  hour  the  aspirant  to  the 
hand  and  fortune  of  Sebastiana  Gonfalon  was  can- 
tering round  the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  followed  at  the 
prescribed  distance  by  Celestin,  who,  mounted  on 
a  fine  English  horse,  near  sixteen  hands  high,  bore 
no  slight  resemblance  to  an  ape  exalted  on  an  ele- 
phant. 

cnAPTER  nr. — the  captain's  room. 

The  hotel  of  the  Northern  Eagle,  situated  in 
one  of  the  most  respectable  of  the  numerous  small 
streets  between  the  Rue  St.  Honor^  and  the  Rue 
Neuve  des  Petite  Champs,  is  one  of  several  hun- 
dred establishments  of  the  class,  scattered  over 
Paris,  and  which,  although  bearing  the  ambitious 
title  of  "Ao/f/,"  diflfer  in  no  essential  respect  from 
what  in  London  are  styled  third  or  fonrth-rate 
lodging-houses.  It  is  a  ull,  narrow,  melancholy- 
looking  edifice,  entered  through  an  archway,  which 
devoura  a  great  part  of  the  ground-floor,  and  ia 
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closed  at  night  by  a  heavy  coach-door,  and  io  the 
day-time  by  a  four-foot  palisade,  painted  a  bright 
green,  with  a  gate  in  the  middle,  and  a  noisy  bell 
that  rings  whenever  the  gate  is  opened.  Under 
the  archway,  and  in  the  little  paved  court  that  ter- 
minates it,  there  is  always  a  strong  smell  of  black- 
ing in  the  morning,  and  an  equally  strong  smell  of 
soup  in  the  afternoon  ;  the  former  arising  from  the 
labors  of  Jean,  a  strapping,  broad-shouldered  native 
of  Picardy,  who  makes  beds,  cleans  boots,  and  car^ 
lies  water  for  the  entire  hotel ;  the  latter  emanat- 
ing from  a  small,  smoky  den,  not  unlike  a  ship^s 
caboose,  where  a  dingy  cookmaid  prepares  the  diur- 
nal pot-au-feu  for  the  mistress  of  the  hotel,  her  son 
and  husband,  and  for  a  couple  of  pensioners,  who, 
in  consideration  of  the  moderate  monthly  payment 
of  fifty  francs  each,  are  admitted  to  share  the  fru- 
gal ragouts  of  Madame  Duchambre*s  dinner-table. 
By  an  architectural  arrangement,  common  enough 
in  old  Paris  houses,  and  which  seems  designed  to 
secure  a  comfortable  gush  of  cold  air  through  the 
crevices  oC  every  door  in  the  building,  the  foot  of 
the  staircase  is  in  the  court,  open  to  all  weathers — a 
circumstance  most  painful  to  Jean,  who  takes  pride 
in  the  polish  of  his  stairs,  and  is  to  be  seen,  when- 
ever his  other  avocations  leave  him  a  moment^s 
leisure,  busily  repairing  with  a  brush  buckled  on 
his  foot,  and  a  bit  of  wax  in  a  cleft  stick,  the 
damage  done  to  their  lustre  by  the  muddy  boots 
of  the  lodgers.  The  hotel  contains  about  five-and- 
twenty  rooms,  all  let  singly,  with  the  exception  of 
the  first  floor,  divided  into  two  ^*  appartemens**  of 
two  rooms  and  a  cupboard  each,  for  which  Madame 
Duchambre  obtains  the  extravagant  rent  of  ninety 
and  one. hundred  francs  per  month.  Above  the 
first  floor  the  rooms  are  of  various  quality — from 
the  commodious  chamber  which,  by  the  French 
system  of  an  alcove  for  the  bed,  is  converted  in  the 
daytime  into  a  very  tolerable  imiution  of  a  parlor 
— to  the  comfortless  attic ^  an  oven  in  summer,  an 
ice-house  in  winter,  dearly  paid  at'  five  francs  a 
week  by  some  struggling  artisan  who  works  hard 
'enough  in  the  day  to  sleep  anywhere  at  night. 

At  the  period  referred  to  by  this  narrative,  a 
room  upon  the  third  floor  of  the  hotel  of  the 
Northern  Eagle  was  occupied,  as  might  be  ascer- 
tained by  inspection  of  a  lithographed  visiting  card, 
stuck  upon  the  door  with  a  wafer,  by  Godibert  Car- 
cassonne, captain  in  the  Ist  African  Chasseurs, 
known  emphatically  amongst  the  permanent  tenants 
of  the  hotel  as  "  The  Captain.'*  Not  that  miliury  oc- 
cupants were  a  rarity  under  the  wings  of  the  North- 
ern Eagle ;  captains  were  common  enough  there — 
majors  not  very  scarce — and  it  was  upon  record 
that  more  than  one  colonel  had  occupied  th^  yel- 
low salon  upon  the  first  floor.  But  none  of  these 
warriors  bore  comparison  with  Captain  Carcassonne 
in  the  estimation  of  Madame  Duchambre,  an  elder- 
ly lady  with  a  game  leg,  and  a  singularly  plain 
countenance,  who  had  seen  better  days,  and  had  a 
strong  sense  of  the  proprieties  of  life.  In  general 
she  professed  no  great  aflfection  for  men  of  the 
sword,  whom  she  considered  too  much  addicted  to 
strong  drink  and  profane  oaths,  and  who  did  not  al- 


ways, she  said,  respect  la  pudeur  de  la  maiMon. 
The  capuin,  however,  had  completely  won  her 
heart — not  by  any  particular  meekness  or  ab- 
stinence, for  he  consumed  far  more  cognac  than 
spring  water,  had  a  voice  like  a  deep-mouthed  mas- 
tiff, and  swore,  when  incensed,  till  the  very  rafters 
trembled.  Nevertheless,  he  had  somehow  or  other 
gained  her  affections ;  partly,  perhaps,  by  the  reg- 
ularity with  which,  npon  all  hi^  visits  to  Paris 
during  the  previous  fifteen  years,  he  had  lodged  in 
her  house  and  paid  his  bills ;  partly,  doubtless,  by 
the  engaging  familiarity  with  which  be  helped 
himself  from  her  snuff-box,  and  addressed  her  as 
Madame  Duchambre. 

It  was  eight  o'clock  at  night,  and  contrary  to 
his  wont.  Captain  Carcassonne,  instead  of  contest- 
ing a  pool  at  billiards  in  his  accustomed  caf4,  or 
occupying  a  sull  at  his  favorite  Palais  Royal 
theatre,  was  seated  in  his  room,  alone,  a  cofl^e- 
cup  and  a  bottle  on  the  table  beside  him,  the 
amber  mouth-piece  of  a  huge  meerschaum  pipe 
disappearing  under  his  heavy  dark  mustache, 
smoking  steadily,  and  reading  the  SerUinelle  de 
VArmSe.  He  was  a  powerful,  active  roan,  abo«t 
forty  years  of  age,  with  a  red-brown  complexion, 
martial  features,  and  a  cavalier  air,  in  whoni  Al- 
gerine  climate  and  fatigues  had  mitigated,  if  it  had 
not  wholly  checked,  that  tendency  to  eorpolenoe 
early  observable  in  many  French  cavalry  ofiicers, 
for  the  most  part  a  sedentary  and  full-feeding  race. 
Of  a  most  gregarious  disposition,  no  slight  cause 
would  have  induced  the  captain  to  pass  in  slow 
solitude  those  evening  hours,  which,  according  to 
his  creed,  ought  invariably,  in  Paris,  to  dance 
merrily  by  in  the  broad  light  of  gas,  and  in  the 
excitement  of  a  theatre  or  coffee-house.  Neither 
was  it,  in  his  eyes,  a  trifle  that  had  placed  kim,  as 
he  expressed  it,  under  close  arrest  for  the  evening. 
Her  was  paying  a  small  instalment  of  a  debt  of 
gratitude,  which  many  would  have  held  expunged 
by  lapse  of  time,  but  which  Carcassonne  still  re- 
membered and  willingly  acknowledged.  Many 
years  previously — within  a  twelvemonth  after  his 
promotion  from  a  sergeantcy  in  a  crack  hussar 
regiment  to  a  cornetcy  in  a  corps  of  chasseurs, 
newly  formed  for  African  service,  and  in  which 
he  had  since  sabred  his  way  to  the  command  of 
a  troop — Godibert  Carcassonne,  when  on  leave  of 
absence  at  Paris,  had  been  led,  by  thoughtlessness 
and  by  evil  associates,  rather  than  by  innate  vice, 
into  a  scrape  which  threatened  to  blast  his  pros- 
pects in  the  army,  and  consequently  in  life,  and 
of  his  extrication  from  which  there  was  m>  possi- 
bility, unless  he  could  immediately  procure  five 
thousand  francs.  The  sum  was  trifling,  but  to 
him  it  seemed  immense,  for  he  estimated  it  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  it.  Driven  to  desperation, 
thoughts  of  suicide  beset  him,  when  at  that  critical 
moment  a  friend  came  to  the  rescue.  By  the 
merest  chance,  he  stumbled  upon  a  former  school- 
fellow, a  native  of  the  same  department  as  him- 
self, and  his  accomplice  in  many  a  boyish  frolie. 
They  had  not  seen  each  other  for  years.  When 
Carcassonne  was  taken  by  the  conscription,  hit 
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Mhooimate  had  already  departed  to  seek  fortane 
at  Paris,  the  Eldorado  of  provincials,  and  there, 
whilst  the  smart  but  penniless  young  soldier  was 
dowly  working  his  way  to  a  commission,  he  had 
taken  root  and  prospered.  He  was  not  yet  a 
wealthy  man,  but  neither  was  he  a  needy  or  nig- 
gardly one,  for,  on  hearing  the  tale  of  his  friend's 
difficulties,  he  offered  him,  after  a  few  moments*  io- 
taroal  calculation,  the  loan  of  the  sum  on  which  his 
fata  depended,  and  gruffly  cut  short  the  impetuous 
expression  of  gratitude  with  which  the  generous 
offer  was  joyfully  accepted.  The  loan  was  in 
faet  a  gift,  fur  when,  some  time  afterwards,  Car- 
easaoone  remitted  to  his  friend  a  small  instalment 
of  his  debt,  scraped  together  by  a  pinching  econo- 
my that  did  him  honor,  out  of  his  slender  pay, 
the  little  draft-  was  returned  to  him,  with  the 
words,  *'  You  shall  pay  me  when  you  are  colonel.'' 
And  as  all  subsequent  attempts  were  met  by  the 
aame  answer,  the  money  was  still  unpaid.  But 
oerer  did  loan  bear  better  interest  of  gratitude. 
Careaaaonne  had  never  forgotten  the  obligation, 
waa  BOfer  weary  of  seeking  opportunities  of  re- 
quiting it.  These  were  hard  to  find,  for  his 
friend  waa  now  a  rich  roan,  and  there  was  little 
the  dragoon  could  do  for  him  beyond  choosing  his 
boraea,  and  giving  his  grooms  valuable  veterinary 
faints,  derived  from  his  long  experience  of  the 
ebevaline  race  in  the  stables  of  the  1st  chasseurs. 
Oaee  only  was  he  fortunate  enough  to  hear  his 
beeefaotor  slightingly  spoken  of  at  a  public  table 
iA  Parts.  That  was  a  happy  day  for  Carcas- 
•anne,  and  a  sad  one  for  the  offender,  who  was 
taken  home  a  few  hours  afterwards  with  a  pistol 
ballet  in  his  shoulder. 

The  object  of  this  devoted  attachment  on  the 
part  of  the  rough  but  honest-hearted  soldier,  was 
■ot  insensible  to  the  sincerity  and  value  of  sueh 
ftieodship,  and  returned  it  after  his  own  fashion — 
tint  is  to  say,  somewhat  as  the  owner  of  a  noble 
dog  permits  its  demonstrations  of  affection,  and 
leqoites  them  by  an  occasional  caress.  When 
Carcassonne  came  to  Paris,  which  he  did  as  often 
aa  he  could  get  leave  of  absence  from  his  duties 
in  Africa,  his  first  visit  was  always  for  his  bene- 
factor, who  invariably  got  up  a  dinner  for  him — 
not  at  his  own  house,  which  the  dragoon  would 
bave  considered  a  tame  proceeding,  but  at  some 
renowned  restaurant — a  regular  bambochey  as  the 
African  styled  it,  where  champagne  corks  fiew 
and  punch  flamed  from  six  in  the  evening  till  any 
boar  after  midnight.  Then  the  civilian's  occupa- 
tiona  being  numerous,  and  his  sphere  of  life  quite 
difierent  from  that  of  the  soldier,  the  two  saw  but 
Httle  of  each  other,  except  through  a  casual  meet- 
ing in  the  rich  man's  stables,  or  on  the  boulevard, 
•r  when — but  this  was  very  rare— Carcassonne 
waa  aorprised  in  his  room,  at  the  Northern  Eagle, 
bj  an  anexpected  but  most  welcome  visit  from  his 
ftiend,  oome  to  smoke  a  passing  cigar,  and  have 
a'  chat  over  boyish  days  and  reminia- 


Tbane  fiaita  were  a  great  treat  to  the  captain ; 
ad  it  waa  the  anticipation  of  one  of  tliem  that  now 


kept  him  in  his  room.  To  his  astonishment,  he 
had  received  that  morning  a  note  from  his  friend, 
requesting  him  to  remain  at  home  in  the  evening, 
as  he  would  call  upon  and  crave  a  service  of  him. 
Carcassonne  was  delighted  at  the  intimation,  and 
not  feeling  quite  certain  when  evening  might  be 
said  to  begin,  he  shot  himself  op  in  his  room  at 
four  o*clock,  ordered  in  dinner  from  a  neighboring 
tratteur,  sipped  his  coffee  in  contented  solitude, 
and  now  awaited,  with  the  dutiful  patience  of  a 
soldier  on  sentry,  the  promised  coming  of  hia 
friend.  At  last  a  cough  and  a  heavy  footstep 
were  heard  upon  the  stairs ;  the  captain  took  up 
a  candle,  opened  the  door,  and,  stepping  out  into 
the  gloomy  corridor,  the  light  fell  upon  the  tall, 
ungainly  figure,  and  sullen  features,  of  Sigismond 
Fatello. 

'*  Come  in,  my  dear  fellow,"  cried  Carcassonne 
in  his  stentorian  tones,  and  with  a  soldier's  oath. 
**  I  We  expected  you  these  three  hours.  What — 
wet  ?  Snow  ?  Come  to  the  fire,  and  take  a  sup 
of  cognac  till  the  punch  is  made." 

It  snowed  heavily  outside,  and  the  banker's  up- 
per coat  had  caught  a  few  large  flakes  in  crossing 
the  court.  He  heeded  them  not,  but  putting 
down  untasted,  the  glass  of  brandy  handed  to  him 
by  the  captain,  he  took  a  chair  and  motioned  Car* 
cassonne  to  another. 

"  What  the  deuce  is  the  matter  with  yon, 
Sigismund?"  said  the  captain,  looking  hard  at  hia 
friend.     **  Are  you  ill?" 

*'  Better  than  I  have  for  a  long  time  been. 
Fresh  from  a  wedding." 

'*Oho!"  said  Carcassonne.  *'I  thonght  yo« 
had  not  put  on  full  dress  to  visit  yoor  old  comrade 
in  his  den  at  the  Northern  Eagle.  And  whose 
wedding  was  iti" 

'*  A  singular  one,"  replied  the  banker,  parry* 
ing  the  question.  **  Strangely  hrooght  about, 
certainly.  Would  you  like  to  hear  its  history, 
Carcassonne?" 

*'  By  all  means,"  said  the  captain,  who  alwaya 
liked  whatever  Fatello  proposed.  '*  But  the 
business  you  came  about  ? — yon  said  I  could  do 
something  for  you.     What  is  it?" 

*<  Plenty  of  time  for  that.  It  will  keep.  Let 
me  tell  you  of  this  marriage." 

*'  Delighted  to  listen,"  said  Carcassonne,  set- 
tling himself  in  his  chair,  and  filling  his  pipe  from 
a  huge  embroidered  bag,  once  the  property  of  an 
Arabian  Emir's  lady,  hut  which  a  rania  had  de- 
graded into  a  receptacle  for  tobacco. 

"  You  must  know,  then,  Carcassonne,"  said 
Fatello,  '*  that  a  friend  of  mine,  named  Oliver,  a 
man  of  middle  age,  more  calculated  to  ahine  in  a 
counting-house  than  in  a  boudoir,  was  fool  enough, 
not  very  long  ago,  to  fall  in  love  with  a  beautiful 
girl,  twenty  years  younger  than  himself ;  and  aa 
he  waa  rich,  and  her  father  avaricious,  the  mar- 
riage waa  brought  about,  although  not  altogether 
with  her  good  will." 

"  Bad,"  qaoth  the  captaifi,  between  two  pnflib 
of  bia  pipe.  "  An  anwUling  bride  ia  apt  to  prov» 
a  aour  wife." 
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**  Once  married,"  continaed  Fatello,  without 
heeding  his  friend's  interruption,  **  Oliver,  who 
knew  he  had  not  his  wife's  love,  spared  no  pains  to 
obtain  her  friendship.  He  was  not  such  a  man, 
either  by  person,  manners,  or  temper,  as  women 
are  apt  to  fancy  ;  but  to  atone  for  his  deficiencies, 
he  covered  her  with  gold,  was  the  slave  of  her 
caprices,  forestalled  her  slightest  wish.  Her 
amusement  and  happiness  were  the  whole  study 
of  his  life  ;  and  after  a  while  his  efforts  seemed 
crowned  with  success.  She  treated  him  as  a 
friend,  and  appeared  contented  with  her  lot.  This 
was  all  he  had  dared  to  hope,  and,  having  at- 
tained this,  he  was  happy.  His  existence,  from 
boyhood  upwards,  had  been  agitated  and  laborious, 
but  riches  had  rewarded  his  toils,  and  he  could 
uow  look  forward  to  a  long  period  of  happiness 
and  repose.  At  the  very  moment  he  indulged 
these  visions  of  a  bright  future,  a  single  word, 
whispered  in  his  ear  by  a  physician  of  high  repute, 
crumbled  the  entire  fabric.  That  word  was,  con- 
sumption, and  when  he  heard  it  he  knew  his  doom 
was  sealed.  His  father,  his  elder  brother,  his 
sisters,  all  had  been  carried  off,  in  the  prime  of 
their  strength,  by  the  insidious  disease,  whose 
germ,  implanted  in  their  system  before  they  saw 
the  light,  was  ineradicable  by  the  resources  of  art. 
The  shock  was  severe — it  could  not  be  otherwise 
— for  most  of  the  things  were  his  for  which  men 
prize  life.  But  he  was  no  poltroon,  to  pine  at 
the  approach  of  death  ;  and  he  nerved  himself  to 
meet  like  a  man  his  inevitable  fate.  Although, 
with  scarce  a  shadow  of  hope,  he  neglected  no 
means  of  combatting  the  deadly  malady  ;  and,  en- 
joining secrecy  to.  his  physician,  he  concealed 
from  every  one  his  belief  that  his  days  were  num- 
bered and  his  race  well  nigh  run.  He  was  calm 
and  resigned,  if  not  hopeful,  when  he  one  day  re- 
ceived a  letter  that  chilled  his  very  soul.  His 
wife,  it  told  him,  loved  another,  whom  she  would 
meet  that  night  at  a  masquerade.  Although 
anonymous,  its  indications  were  so  precise,  that 
Oliver,  spurred  by  fiercest  jealousy,  disguised  him- 
self and  went  secretly  to  the  ball.  There  he  dis- 
covered his  wife,  in  the  company  of  a  foreign  fop- 
ling,  who,  for  some  time  previously,  had  been  a 
frequent  visitor  at  his  house.  .  He  kept  near  them, 
occasionally  catching  a  sentence  confirmatory  of 
his  suspicions,  until  they  withdrew  from  the 
crowd,  and  sought  a  retired  nook,  where  to  con- 
verse uninterrupted.  He  found  means  to  secrete 
himself  in  their  vicinity,  and  overheard — no  evi- 
dence of  his  dishonor,  for  then  he  had  stabbed 
them  where  they  stood — but  words  whence  he 
gathered  the  existence  of  the  most  heartless,  per- 
fidious, and  cold-blooded  calculation. 

**  The  wife  of  his  bosom,  to  gain  whose  afifec- 
tion  he  had  squandered  millions,  and  changed  his 
very  nature,  impatiently  awaited  his  death  to  bestow 
her  hand,  and  the  fortune  he  should  bequeath  her, 
on  the  smooth-tongued  seducer  whose  arts  had  be- 
guiled her.  The  secret  of  his  fatal  malady  had 
been  divulged  by  the  physician,  to  whom  alone  it 
was  known,  in  the  hearing  of  this  foreign  adven- 
turer, who,  ever  upon  the  watch  to  redeem  his 


broken  fortunes  by  a  wealthy  marriage,  profiled 
by  the  disclosure.  He  obtained  an  introduction  to 
Oliver's  house,  and  applied  every  art  and  energy 
to  gain  his  wife's  affections.  He  was  but  too 
successful.  She  listened  to  his  protestations,  and 
on  learning  her  husband's  impending  death,  pledged 
herself  to  become  his,  when  she  should  be  re- 
leased by  it  from  ties  she  abhorred.  All  this,  and 
more,  Oliver  gathered  from  their  conversation,  to 
which  he  h^d  the  courage  to  listen  to  the  end,  al- 
though each  sentence  went  to  his  heart  like  a  stab, 
leaving  in  the  wound  the  venom  of  hate  and  jeal- 
ousy, to  rankle  there  until  the  latest  moment  of 
his  life.  What  had  you  done,  Carcassonne,  had 
you  been  in  his  place  V 

**  Pardieti!'^  said  the  captain,  who  had  listened 
with  profound  attention,  and  great  expenditure  of 
smoke,  to  his  friend's  narrative ;  '*  I  can  hardly 
say,  Sigismund.  If  I  had  kept  my  hands  off  the 
butterfly  scoundrel  when  I  heard  him  courting  my 
wife,  I  should  have  followed  him  when  he  had  had 
his  chat  out,  and  requested  the  pleasure  of  croeaing^ 
swords  with  him  at  his  earliest  convenience ;  and 
had  I  got  one  good  cut  at  him,  he  should  not  have 
needed  another.     What  did  your  friend  1" 

'*  Very  nearly  what  you  have  said.  He  went 
home  and  destroyed  his  will,  and  made  another. 
Then  he  sought  his  enemy,  to  challenge  him  to  an 
instant  encounter.  The  mean  villain  denied  his 
treachery,  and  swore  that  she  to  whom  his  vowa 
of  love  were  addressed  was  not  Oliver's  wife,  hot 
his  sister-in-law.  Oliver  well  knew  this  to  be  a 
lie,  but  he  affected  to  believe  he  had  been  deceived 
by  similarity  of  dress  and  imperfect  hearing,  for 
the  subterfuge  had  suddenly  suggested  to  him  a 
sure  means  of  punishing  his  faithless  wife,  and  de- 
feating her  seducer's  aim.  He  declared  himself 
willing  to  aid  the  views  of  the  foreigner— one 
Baron  Steinfeld,  an  Austrian  of  high  family,  hot 
ruined  fortunes — and  to  urge  his  sister-in-law  to' 
accept  his  hand.  Disagreeably  surprised  at  sooh 
willingness,  where  he  had  wished  and  expected 
opposition,  Steinfeld  strove  to  recede,  but  found 
extrication  impossible  from  the  trap  he  had  rushed 
into.  Finally  he  was  compelled  to  yield  ;  the  kaa 
unwillingly  because  the  bride  thus  given  him  was 
not  without  fortune,  which  Oliver  exaggerated,  the 
better  to  allnre  him.  So  that,  when  Oliver  left 
him,  it  was  to  convey  his  formal  proposals  to  the 
lady,  who  was  nothing  loath,  and  to-day  they 
were  married." 

"To-day!"  exclaimed  Carcassonne.  "This, 
then,  is  the  wedding  you  come  from.  And  whal 
said  Madame  Oliver!" 

**What  could  she  say?  Made  all  the  aeeret 
opposition  she  could,  no  doubt ;  and  then,  finding 
it  in  vain,  for  her  sister  seemed  as  much  fascinated 
by  the  Austrian  Lothario  as  she  was  herself;  abo 
took  ill  and  kept  her  bed.  It  needed  all  her  wo- 
man's pride,  and  her  fear  of  malicious  comment,  to 
carry  her  calmly  through  to-day's  ceremoniea  aad 
festivities." 

'*A  very  strange  tale!"  cried  the  caplauu 
**AndalltToe,eh!" 

**  To  the  letter.     Bat  that  is  not  all.    To^^ 
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after  the  marriage,  Oliver  sought  five  minutes' 
•ooversation  with  his  newly-made  broiher-in-Iaw ; 
aod  his  first  act,  >yhen  they  were  alone,  was  to 
hand  Lim  the  anonymous  letter  he  had  received  on 
the  day  of  the  masquerade,  in  which  was  men- 
tiooed  the  color  of  the  ribbons  worn  by  Madame 
Oliver  at  the  ball,  as  a  sign  by  which  Steinfeld  was 
to  distinguish  her  amongst  the  crowd  of  dominos." 

••  Good  !"  said  Carcassonne  emphatically.  **And 
what  said  the  KaiserlicV' 

**  Denied  every  thing,  until  Oliver  recapitulated, 
word  for  word,  certain  phrases  of  the  conyersation 
he  had  overheard.  Thi3  struck  him  dumb ;  but 
■oon  he  recovered  his  effrontery,  and  expressed 
snrprise  at  Oliver's  reviving  the  subject,  especially 
at  that  moment." 

'^  *  Since  you  deemed  it  advisable  to  overlook 
the  offence  at  the  time,  and  to  promote  my  mar- 
riage with  your  sister-in-law,  I  cannot  under- 
stand your  motive  for  now  raking  up  the  grievance.* 

**  •  I  will  explain,'  replied  Oliver.  *  I  married 
you  to  my  sister-in-law  that  you  might  never  be 
my  widow's  husband,  whether  I  die  a  few  months 
hence,  by  the  hand  of  God,  or  to-morrow  by  yours, 
in  the  duel  which  shall  no  longer  be  delayed.' " 

"The  devil!"  shouted  the  captain,  at  this  an- 
nonnoement.  "  Your  friend  Oliver  is  the  wrong 
man  to  jest  with,  I  see  that.  But  will  he  really 
fight  his  sister's  husband  1" 

•*  He  really  will,"  replied  Fatello,  calmly. 
"  Should  you  scruple,  in  his  place  1" 

**  By  my  soul,  it 's  hard  to  say,  till  one  is  tried. 
We  are  used  in  Africa  to  hear  fellows  reckoning 
on  your  boots  before  we  think  of  leaving  them  off'. 
Hot  that  hurts  neither  us  nor  the  boots,  whilst  a 

loan's  wife It  is  aggravating  certainly,   par- 

ticiilarly  to  a  man  of  your  Oliver's  temper.  A 
■aint  or  a  priest  might  not  approve,  but,  as  a  sol- 
dier and  sinner,  I  must  say  revenge^in  such  a  case, 
teems  sweet  and  natural." 

**  Then,"  said  Fatello,  "  I  may  reckon  on  your 
assistance  to-morrow?" 

•*  On  my  assistance ! — T — yon  !  What  the  devil 
do  you  meani"  cried  Carcassonne,  dropping  his 
pipe,  and  starting  from  his  seat  in  extraordinary 
perturbation. 

'*  Merely  that  my  friend  Oliver  and  your  friend 
Fatello  are  one  and  the  same  person,  whose  busi- 
ness here  to-night  is  to  ask  you  to  second  him  in 
his  duel  to-morrow  with  Baron  Ernest  von  Stein- 
feld, married  this  morning  to  Mademoiselle  Sebas- 
tians Gonfalon." 


CHAP.  V.- 


FHE    DAY    AFTER    THE    WEODINO. 


It  may  easily  bo  imagined  thnt  Steinfeld,  brave 
as  he  unquestionably  was,  did  not  feel  particularly 
pleased  at  finding  himself  called  upon  to  risk  his 
lifo  in  a  profitless  duel,  at  the  very  momajit  when 
that  life  had  acquired  fresh  value  in  his  eyes, 
thieogh  his  acquisition  of  a  pretty  wife  and  a  hand- 
•sme  fortune.  The  former,  it  is  true,  the  baron, 
wiMse  otter  selfishness  made  him  incapable  of  love 
ii  the  higher  sense  of  the  word,  prized  only  as  a 
diiU  does  a  new  plaything,  or  an  epicure  a  fresh 
iUh  presented  to  his  sated  palate.     Pretty  and  at- 


tractive 88  his  bride  was,  her  persona]  charms 
weighed  far  less  with  him  than  her  golden  ones. 
Even  in  these  he  had  been  somewhat  disappointed. 
Although  considerable,  they  were  less  than  Fatel- 
lo's  round-numbered  generalities  had  led  him  to 
expect;  and,  moreover,  when  the  time  came  to 
discuss  the  settlements,  the  banker  fought  hard  to 
secure  his  sister-in-law's  fortune  upon  her  own 
head  and  that  of  her  children.  This,  however, 
Steinfeld  vigorously  resisted,  urging  the  necessity 
of  extricating  his  estates  from  pawn ;  and  Sebas- 
tiana,  enamored  of  her  handsome  bridegroom,  and 
whose  ardent  and  jealous  imagination  drew  a  ro- 
mantic picture  of  a  tete-a-tete  existence  in  a  se- 
cluded chateau,  far  from  the  rivalries  of  a  capital, 
expressed  so  strongly  her  will  to  apply  her  fortune 
in  the  manner  Steinfeld  desired,  that  Fatello,  after 
much  opposition,  and  with  no  good  grace,  was 
compelled  to  yield  the  point.  The  sum  thus  placed 
in  the  Austrian's  power,  although  less  than  he  had 
anticipated,  was  yet  so  large  to  a  man  in  his  po- 
sition, that  its  possession  threw  a  pleasant  rose- 
colored  tint  over  his  existence,  of  which  the  pros- 
pect of  poverty,  and  the  annoyances  of  duns,  had 
for  some  time  past  deprived  it.  So  that  when, 
upon  his  wedding-day,  Fatello  fiercely  taxed  him 
with  his  perfidy,  repeated  the  words  of  insult  he 
had  addressed  to  him  on  the  morrow  of  the  mas- 
querade, and  insisted  upon  a  duel,  the  baron  did 
all  in  his  power  to  pacify  him,  urging  their  new 
but  near  connection  as  an  insuperable  obstacle  to* 
a  quarrel,  and  even  humbling  himself  tO  express 
contrition  for  his  offence,  which  he  persisted,  how- 
ever, would  have  been  viewed  as  but  a  venial  one 
by  any  but  so  morbid,  jealous,  and  vindictive  a 
person  as  Fatello,  and  which,  in  no  case,  consid- 
ering the  relation  they  now  stood  in  to  each  other, 
could  be  held  to  justify  them  in  seeking  each  oth- 
er's life.  But  to  his  expostulations,  apologies,  and 
arguments,  Fatello  replied  with  such  savage  invec- 
tive and  ungovernable  violence,  taunting  the  baron 
with  cowardice,  and  threatening  him,  if  he  refused 
the  reparation  demanded,  with  public  exposure  and 
manual  chastisement — threats,  of  whose  execution 
Fatello's  intemperate  character  and  colossal  frame 
(the  latter  still  muscular  and  powerful  in  spite  of 
the  disease  mining  it)  allowed  very  little  doubt — 
that  Steinfeld  saw  there  Was  no  alternative  but  to 
accept  the  meeting ;  and,  assuming  the  cold  and 
haughty  tone  of  an  injured  man,  he  briefly  arranged 
with  Fatello  its  principal  conditions.  To  avoid 
scandal,  and  to  insure,  as  far  as  possible,  the  safety 
of  the  survivor,  the  duel  was  to  take  place  in  the 
grounds  of  a  country  house  belonging  to  the  banker, 
at  about  a  league  from  Paris,  and  the  seconds  and 
surgeon  were  to  be  pledged  to  the  strictest  secresy. 
Fatello  named  Captain  Carcassonne,  and  Steinfeld 
the  Viscount  Arthnr  de  Mellay,  between  whom  the 
details  of  the  affair  were  to  be  settled. 

Both  the  principals,  however,  in  this  singular 
duel,  were  destined  to  experience  difficulties  from 
the  friends  they  had  fixed  upon  to  second  them. 
CapUin  Carcassonne,  who  himself  cared  no  more 
for  a  duel  than  an  English  prizefighter  does  for  a 
round  with  the  gloves,  and  who  never  slept  a  wink 
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the  fewer,  or  ate  a  moathful  less  breakfast  before 
going  out  to  fight  one,  was  seized  with  a  sadden 
trepidation  when  he  learned  that  his  friend,  whom 
he  well  knew  to  be  unskilled  in  fence  and  fire,  was 
to  enter  the  field  with  a  man  repated  expert  in 
both.  At  first  he  would  not  hear  of  the  meeting 
taking  place,  swearing,  in  direct  opposition  to  what 
he  had  before  said,  that  he  should  not  think  of 
fighting  for  such  a  trifle.  When  this  plea  was 
overruled,  a  bright  idea  struck  him.  He  would 
pick  a  quarrel  with  Steinfeld,  and  wing  him  with 
a  pistol-shot,  or  spoil  his  beauty  with  a  sabre-cut, 
just  as  Fatello  chose  ;  ay,  would  kill  him  outright, 
if  nothing  less  would  satisfy  his  vindictive  friend. 
But  Fatelio,  whose  morbid  desire  of  revenge  had 
assumed  the  character  of  a  monomania,  rejected 
all  the  captain's  plans;  and  Carcassonne,  whose 
affection  and  deference  for  his  old  companion  and 
benefactor  were  unbounded,  ceased  to  make  objec- 
tions, and  fixed  his  thoughts  solely  upon  the  neces- 
sary preliminaries.  As  to  Fatello's  announcement 
of  the  danger  his  life  was  in  from  lurking  disease, 
(a  danger  more  remote,  but  also  more  certain  than 
that  ho  would  incur  upon  the  morrow,)  it  would 
deeply  have  grieved  the  worthy  captain  had  he 
attached  the  least  credit  to  it ;  but  his  contempt 
for  doctors  and  their  prognostications  prevented 
his  dwelling  on  it  longer  than  to  give  a  smile  to 
the  credulity  of  his  friend.  Meanwhile,  Steinfeld 
had  some  trouble  with  de  Mellay.  It  not  being 
the  fashion  in  France  for  newly-married  couples 
to  escape  from  the  place  of  their  wedding  as  fast 
as  four  posters  could  carry  them,  the  baron  had 
taken  his  bride  to  his  house  in  the  Rue  St.  Lazare, 
which  a  little  arrangement  had  adapted  for  their 
residence  during  the  few  days  that  were  to  elapse 
before  their  departure  for  Germany.  There,  upon 
the  evening  of  his  wedding-day,  he  had  a  confer- 
ence with  the  viscount,  who,  startled,  like  Carcas- 
sonne, at  the  news  of  the  projected  duel,  insisted 
on  full  explanations  before  consenting  to  render 
Steinfeld  the  service  required  of  him.  These  ex- 
planations Steinfeld  was  compelled  to  give ;  and 
although  he  spread  over  them  a  varnish  favorable 
to  himself,  de  Mellay  plainly  saw  that  the  part  the 
Austrian  had  played  in  the  whole  afl^ir  did  him  no 
credit,  and  that  Fatello's  extraordinary  vindiotive- 
ness,  if  not  justified,  was  in  some  degree  extenuated, 
by  his  adversary's  perfidious  manoeuvres  and  gross 
breach  of  hospitality.  He  at  first  insisted  on  at- 
tempting a  reconciliation,  but  Steinfeld  having  con- 
vinced him  of  its  impossibility,  he  would  not  refuse 
to  stand  by  an  intimate  friend  and  companion,  who 
had  more  than  once  gone  upon  the  ground  with 
him.  He  suggested,  however — almost,  indeed, 
made  it  a  condition — that  the  baron  should  fire 
wide,  or  not  at  all  the  first  time,  in  doing  which 
he  ran  little  risk,  for  Fatello  was  known  to  be  un- 
skilled with  the  pistol.  De  Mellay  resolved  to 
place  the  duellists  as  far  apart  as  possible,  and  to 
make  them  fire  together.  He  made  sure  Fatello 
would  miss  the  first  shot,  and  that  then,  if  Steinfeld 
had  not  fired,  the  afl^ir  could  easily  be  made  up. 
It  was  three  in  the  aftenioon,  and  the  snow  lay 


thick  upon  the  ground,  when  Steinfeld  and  his 
second  entered  a  small  door  in  the  paling  of  the 
banker's  park,  at  a  short  distance  from  which  they 
had  dismissed  their  hackney  coach.  Fatello,  Car- 
cassonne, and  Dr.  Pilori,  had  preceded  them  in  the 
banker's  carriage.  The  five  men  met  upon  the 
bowling-green  surrounded  by  trees,  which,  ahhough 
leafless,  were  so  thickly  planted  as  to  form  an  im- 
pervious screen.  More  for  form's  sake  and  the 
satisfaction  of  conscience,  than  with  hope  of  suc- 
cess, the  seconds  essayed  a  reconciliation.  The 
attempt  was  rendered  fruitless  by  Fatello's  firm 
determination  ;  and  aAer  a4)rief  conference  between 
the  viscount  and  Carcassonne,  the  combatants  were 
placed  at  twenty  paces.  It  was  agreed  they  were 
to  fire  together,  when  six  had  been  counted.  The 
seconds  stepped  aside.  Carcassonne  counted. 
When  he  came  to  **  51J?"  a  single  report  followed. 
Steinfeld  staggered.     De  Mellay  ran  to  him. 

"  Nothing"  said  the  baron.  "  My  dear  brother- 
in-law  shoots  better  than  I  thought,  that  is  all." 
And  he  showed  a  rent  made  by  Fatello's  bullet  in 
the  front  of  his  tightly-buttoned  sartout,  netir  the 
waist.  A  button  had  been  cut  away,  and  the  bill 
had  grazed  the  skin,  but  without  drawing  blood. 

**  This  shall  not  avail  yon,  sir,"  cried  Fatello, 
in  a  tone  of  indescribable  exasperation.  "  We 
came  to  fight,  not  to  play.  Fire,  sir!"  And  he 
stood  sideways,  expecting  his  adversary's  bullet. 

Steinfeld  smiled  bitterly.  Then  raising  his  pia- 
tol,  he  took  aim  at  a  red-breast,  which,  scmd 
from  the  bough  by  Fatello's  fire,  had  again  settled, 
tamed  by  cold  and  hunger,  upon  a  sapling  ^re" 
and-twenty  paces  off*.  Bark  and  feathers  flew  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  unlucky  little  bird  lay  dis- 
embowelled upon  the  snow.  Carcassonne  and  de 
Mellay  exchanged  a  word  or  two,  and  advanced 
towards  Fatello. 

'*  Enough  done,  my  dear  Sigismund,"  said  the 
captain.  '*  After  the  baron's  forbearance,  this  ean 
go  no  further." 

Fatello's  reply  was  a  torrent  of  iroprecationt. 
His  eyes  were  bloodshot,  his  cheeks  pale  as  deith  ; 
he  was  insane  with  passion.  The  captain  in  vain 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  calm  him.  He  raged 
and  stormed  like  a  madman. 

'*  Monsieur  Fatello,"  said  de  Mellay,  with  sar- 
prise — almost  with  disgust — **  for  Heaven's  sake 
compose  yourself.  This  persistence  is  unworthy 
of  you.  What  injury  have  you  received  to  justify 
such  malignity  ?  Neither  your  second  nor  myself 
can  let  this  affair  proceed,  otherwise  than  to  a  reo- 
onciliation." 

There  was  a  decision  in  the  young  man's  tone 
and  manner  that  seemed  to  strike  Fatello  and 
check  his  fury.  For  a  moment  or  two  he  gamd 
silently  at  the  viscount,  as  if  recalled  to  Teason  hy 
his  remonstrance.  It  was  the  trick  of  the  maoiae 
to  pnt  the  keeper  oflThis  guard.  Suddenly  pnah- 
ing  Carcassonne  aside,  he  reached,  in  two  boondi, 
a  pistol-ease  that  lay  open  at  a  short  distance,  tod 
seizing  one  of  the  weapons,  levelled  it  st  Stein* 
feld.  With  a  cry  of  horror,  de  Mellay  and  Car- 
cassonne threw  themselves  before  the  baron. 
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••This  is  muTder!"  exclaimed  the  viscount. 

'*  Slop  !''  said  Steinfeld,  pale,  but  quite  calm. 
'*  Wait  a  moment,  sir,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied. 
There  is  no  alternative,  my  dear  de  Mellay.  Mon- 
sieor  Fatello  insists.     Give  me  the  other  pistol.*' 

De  Mellay  hesitated,  and  looked  at  the  captain. 

"Afa  foi  /  '*  said  Carcassonne,  shrugging  his 
shoulders,  as  if  he  thought  a  bullet  more  or  less 
hardly  worth  so  much  discussion — **  if  they  voill 
have  it!"  The  principals  resumed  their  ground, 
and  the  word  was  again  given.  This  time  both 
pistols  were  discharged.  Steinfeld  stirred  not, 
but  Fatello  fell  to  the  ground  and  lay  there  with- 
out motion.  Dr.  Pilori  ran  forward,  and  kneel- 
ing beside  him,  unbuttoned  his  coat.  There  was 
a  small  blue  spot  on  the  breast,  from  which  oozed 
a  drop  or  two  of  blood.  The  doctor  seized  the 
xsrrist  of  the  fallen  man.  Steinfeld  and  the  sec- 
onds gazed  anxiously  in  his  face,  awaiting  his 
verdict. 

*'  I  aimed  at  his  arm,"  said  Steinfeld  gloomily, 
*'  but  the  cold  made  my  hand  shake." 

Carcassonne  seemed  not  to  hear  the  remark. 
De  Mellay  glanced  at  the  baron,  and  ther.  at  the 
bird  that  lay  upon  the  blood-sprinkled  snow  more 
than  twenty  yards  off. 

*'  Quite  dead,"  said  Pilori,  letting  the  arm  fall. 
"  It  is  a  painful  thing  to  kill  a  man,"  added  the 
materialist  doctor  to  Steinfeld,  who  stood  regard- 
ing his  victim  with  a  moody  and  regretful  gaze. 
''  It  may  be  satisfactory  to  you  to  know  that  he 
could  not  have  lived  six  months  longer." 

In  France,  a  few  years  ago,  duels,  even  when 
£iul  in  result,  did  not  necessarily  entail  strict  ju- 
dicial investigation,  unless  such  investigation  was 
provoked  by  the  friends  of  the  fallen  man.  In  the 
iosunce  here  recorded,  no  one  thought  proper  to 
uke  vindictive  steps.  Fatello's  coachman  was  in- 
structed, and  largely  bribed,  to  say  that  his  master 
bad  been  struck  with  apoplexy  in  his  carriage, 
and  that,  on  discovering  his  condition,  he  had  at 
once  driven  him  to  Dr.  Pilori.  The  physician's 
arrival  at  the  house,  in  company  with  the  corpse, 
and  the  absence  of  hemorrhage  from  the  wound, 
rendered  it  easy  to  conceal  the  latter,  and  gave 
plausibility  to  the  story,  which  found  general 
credit.  It  was  not  till  several  days  afterwards 
that  a  report  spread  of  the  real  cause  of  the  bank- 
er's death.  Even  then  it  attained  little  publicity, 
and  by  many  was  looked  upon  as  a  malicious  fab- 
rication. Before  it  got  wind,  however,  the  sur- 
TiTors  of  the  domestic  drama  we  have  narrated, 
were  far  from  its  scene.  By  a  will  made  a  month 
before  his  death,  Fatello  had  left  the  whole  of  his 
preat  riches,  with  the  exception  of  some  munifi- 
cent donations  to  public  charities,  and  of  an  ample 
legacy  to  Captain  Carcassonne,  to  a  cousin  of  his 
own  same  in  Alsace.  But  he  could  not  alienate 
bis  wife^s  fortune,  or  deprive  her  of  the  splendid 
juifltore  secured  to  her  by  her  father's  cautioua 
greedioess ;  and  these  constituted  very  large  wealthy 
with  which  his  widow,  shortly  after  his  death,  lef\ 
Paris  for  her  Dative  country.  Her  Parisian  friends 
aid  acquaintances  were  edified,  in  the  highest  de- 
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gree,  by  the  grief  she  displayed  at  Fatello's  de- 
cease. She  was  disconsolate ;  and,  for  at  least 
a  day  and  a  half,  ^^*cette  pauvre  Madame  Fatello^' 
was  the  prevailing  topic  of  conversation,  and  the 
object  of  universal  sympathy.  Henpecked  hus- 
bands held  her  up  as  a  model  of  conjugal  affection  ; 
and  wicked  wives  secretly  wondered  at  the  poig- 
nant regret  shown  by  such  a  young,  rich  and 
handsome  widow,  for  so  ugly,  unprepossessing, 
and  morose  a  man.  But  it  occurred  to  no  one  to 
seek  the  cause  of  her  excessive  grief  in  a  bridal 
wreath  instead  of  in  a  funeral  shroud  ;  to  trace 
the  source  of  her  sorrow  to  the  loss  of  an  expected 
husband  whom  she  passionately  loved,  not  to  that 
of  a  departed  one,  whom  she  never  regretted. 

Although  little  apprehensive  of  persecution, 
many  motives  concurred  to  render  Paris  an  unde- 
sirable residence  for  the  survivor  of  the  duel  in 
which  Fatello  met  his  death.  The  day  aAer  the 
fatal  meeting,  a  travelling  carriage  left  Paris  by  the 
road  to  Brussels.  It  contained  Ernest  von  Steinfeld 
and  his  bride.  In  spite  of  some  practice  in  duel- 
ling, and  of  the  triple  armor  of  selfishness  in 
which  he  was  habitually  cased,  there  was  a  cloud 
upon  the  baron's  brow,  which  change  of  scene  and 
the  caresses  of  his  young  wife  did  not  always  suf- 
fice to  dissipate.  And,  although  sensible  to  bis 
bride's  beauty  and  fascination,  and  grateful,  as  far 
as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  be  so,  for  the  passionate 
afi^ection  she  showed  him,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  he  would  not  have  repulsed  her  endear- 
ments, and  spurned  her  from  him,  had  he  detected 
a  secret  that  lay  buried  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  her  heart — had  he  recognized,  in  Sebastiana  Gon- 
falon, the  writer  of  the  two  anonymous  letters  that 
tended  so  materially  to  bring  about  her  marriage 
and  the  violent  death  of  Sigismund  Fatello. 

As  it  was,  the  Baroness  von  Steinfeld  had  not 
long  to  congratulate  herself  .on  the  success  of  her 
culpable  manceuvres,  whose  sole  extenuation  was 
to  be  found  in  the  fiery  passions  of  her  race,  and 
in  a  moral  education  totally  neglected.  Doubtless^ 
when  planning  and  carrying  out  her  guilty  scheme,, 
the  possibility  of  so  terrible  a  result  never  occurjcsd 
to  her ;  and  it  were  attributing  improbable  de^raw^ 
ity  to  one  so  young  to  doubt  that  she  fel(  remorse 
at  the  catastrophe.  She  did  not  long  await  her 
punishment.  Bright  as  were  her  hopes  of' happi- 
ness when  led  to  the  altar  by  the  man  she  adored; 
she  soon  was  bitterly  convinced,  that  no.  trjue  or 
permanent  felicity  could  be  the  conseqtience  of  a 
union  achieved  by  guilty  artifice,  and  sealed  with 
a  brother's  blood.  A  few  months  were  sufiicient 
to  darken  her  destiny  and  blight  her  joys.  Her 
fortune  swallowed  up  by  Stein feld's  debts  and  ex- 
travagance, her  person  speedily  became  indiflferent 
to  the  sated  and  cold-hearted  voluptuary ;  and 
whilst  her  reckless  husband,  faithful  to  nothing 
but  to  his  hatred  of  matrimonial  ties,  again  gal- 
loped upon  the  road  to  ruin,  in  the  most  dissipated 
circles  of  the  Austrian  capital,  she  saw  herself 
condemned  to  solitude  and  unavailing  regrets,  in 
the  very  castle  where  she  had  anticipated  an  ejr^ 
istence  of  unalloyed  bliss. 
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From  CbamberB*  Journal. 


FREAKS  UPON  FLOWERS,  FRUITS,  AND  TREES. 

Lord  Bacon  says,  with  characteristic  energy, 
"  Our  experiments  we  take  c&re  to  be  either  of 
use  or  discovery,  either  light-bestowing  or  fruit- 
producing,  for  we  hate  impostures,  and  despise 
curiosities.  Yet  because  we  must  apply  ourselves 
somewltat  to  others,  we  will  set  down  some  curi- 
osities touching  plants."  Not  quite  sharing  his 
opinions  about  curiosities,  since  it  is  never  safe  to 
say  that  a  curiosity  may  not  produce  light,  or  even 
bear  fruit  in  due  season,  and  thus  contain  the  germs 
of  utility,  while  it  may  be  always  useful  when  it 
stimulates  men  to  reflection  upon  the  abstract  prin- 
ciples which  combined  to  bring  it  forth,  we  have 
come,  though  by  a  somewhat  different  route,  to 
the  same  conclusion  with  the  stupendous  author 
of  the  **  Novum  Organum."  We  propose  in  this 
place  to  set  down  some  singular  *'  curiosities  touch- 
ing plants  ;'*  curiosities  which  have  had  their  ori- 
gin, not  in  what  we  call  "  freaks  of  nature,"  but 
in  the  horticultural  gambollings  of  some  oddity- 
hunting  gardeners.  If  in  nn  other  respect  direct- 
ly useful,  our  paper  will  not  serve  a  mean  end  if 
it  brings  into  prominence  the  very  remarkable  and 
valuable  fact,  that  the  laws  conferred  by  the  All- 
wiso  Author  of  Creation  upon  the  vegetable  king- 
dom are  of  such  latitude,  as  to  admit  of  certain 
modifications  under  the  influence  and  direction  of 
human  skill,  which  may  be,  as  they  have  been, 
rendered  subservient  to  the  real  or  artificial  neces- 
sities of  mankind. 

It  is  amusing  to  notice  with  what  unbounded 
credulity  ancient  writers  have  received  accounts  of 
the  extent  of  man's  plastic  power  over  the  vege- 
table world  ;  and  it  may  be  mentioned  as  a  singu- 
lar circumstance,  that  in  the  abounding  works  on 
natural  magic,  which  turned  the  brains  of  philoso- 
phers in  the  seventeenth  century,  this  art  general- 
ly occupies  an  important  place.  Ludicrous  recipes 
for  effecting  all  sorts  of  marvels  In  vegetable  phys- 
iology are  extant.  Jean  Baptista  Porta  would 
teach  his  disciples  the  following  feats  of  horticul- 
tural skill : — How  to  turn  an  oak  into  a  vine  ;  how 
to  produce  naturally .  stony  fruit  without  stones; 
and  the 'delightful  art — how  to  produce  kernels 
without  shells,  so  as  to  save  the  trouble  of  nut- 
cracking  ;  moreover,  how  to  incarnadine  the  gold- 
en-colored melon  ;  how  to  blanch  the  ruddy  pur- 
ple of  the  mulberry  ;  how  to  give  a  blush  to  the 
white  cheek  of  the  lily,  and  a  pallor  to  the  too  vi- 
olent warmth  of  the  rose ;  how  also  to  give  balmy 
fragrance  to  the  scentless  flowers,  or,  sad  perver- 
sion !  to  turn  an  agreeable  odor  into  a  repulsive 
one  ;  how  to  change  bitter  almonds  into  sweet ; 
and  lastly,  most  marvellous  of  all,  how  to  bestow 
•sweetness  of  flavor,  and  even  perfume,  upon  the — 
onion  !  We  need  scarcely  say  these  are  all  fables ; 
they  will  be  instantly  detected  as  such  by  any  child 
of  the  present  age.  The  exaggeration  must  not, 
however,  be  allowed  to  cast  discredit  over  the 
whole  art ;  for  unquestionable  facts  are  to  be  ad- 
duced, which  prove  the  possibility  of  effects  al- 


most  as  strange,  but  not,  like  Jtbese,  militating 
against  the  fundamental  laws  of  botanical  Ipcience. 
It  is  difficult  to  refuse  belief  to  the  numerous 
authorities  that  can  be  quoted  for  the  strange 
freaks  which  have  sometimes  been  played  upon 
fruits.  It  is  said — and  we  leave  the  responsibility 
of  the  assertion  to  those  who  can  better  verify  it — 
that  gardeners  have  succeeded  in,  so  to  speak, 
casting  their  fruits  into  moulds,  just  as  a  cook 
does  her  jellies  !  Thus,  for  instance,  apples  h^ve 
been  made  to  assume  the  shape  of  human  heads, 
of  the  heads  of  animals,  and  of  mathematical  fig- 
ures, though  of  course  with  no  great  sharpness 
of  outline  or  fidelity  of  detail.  Cucumbers  have 
been  elongated  into  walking-sticks,  or  expanded 
into  spheres.  Even  the  forms  of  dragons  and 
other  monstrous  productions  have  been  produced 
by  properly  treating  these  plastic  fruits.  The 
method  of  accomplishing  such  freaks  has  been  to 
place  a  mould  of  clay  or  wood  consisting  of  sev- 
eral pieces,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  removed  when 
the  monstrosity  was  ripe,  over  the  young  fruit. 
As  this  increased  in  size,  its  expanding  tissues  as- 
sumed the  form  of  the  cavity  in  which  they  found 
themselves  confined.  .  The  famous  finger-fruit  of 
China  is  never  produced  on  the  same  plant  after  it 
has  passed  from  the  gardener's  into  the  purchaser's 
hands.  Is  it  possible  that  tho  expert  Celestial 
horticulturists  adopt  a  moulding  process  of  this 
kind  1  It  becomes  us,  however,  to  speak  circum- 
spectly of  such  freaks ;  and  we  will  therefore  pro- 
ceed to  notice  others  upon  which  more  decided 
language  is  permissible.  The  next  class — one 
still  more  curious  than  the  preceding — was  the 
custom  of  drugging  fruits  as  they  grew  upon  the 
trees !  By  this  ingenuity  orchards  were  to  be 
turned  ii^o  apothecaries*  shops;  here  a  tree  would 
bend  down  laden  with  cathartic  apples,  there  an- 
other with  literally  sleepy  pears;  grapes  would  be- 
come powerful  pills ;  and  plums  represent,  in  more 
senses  than  one,  boluses  !  To  what  end 'this  re- 
markable contrivance !  Let  the  answer  be  given 
in  the  words  of  one  of  the  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  the  plan — **  In  order  that  those  who  dislike 
medicine  in  the  ordinary  forms,  may  take  it,  even 
with  pleasure,  in  this  way ;"  finding  out,  of  course, 
probably  to  their  subsequent  dismay  and  perplexi- 
ty, that  where  they  had  been,  as  they  thought, 
taking  dessert,  they  had  been  swallowing  drugs. 
If  we  are  to  believe  the  accounts  given  of  the  pro- 
cesses for  effecting  this  odd  end,  there  were  four 
methods  of  physicking  the  unfortunate  trees.  The 
most  common  was  to  cut  a  hole  in  the  branch,  and 
fill  it  with  the  drug.  Now  it  must  be  mentioned, 
that  if  the  drugs  were  thus  really  inserted  in  quan- 
tities at  all  likely  to  affect  the  properties  of  the 
fruit,  the  probability  would  be  that  they  would 
kill  the  tree.  However,  therefore,  we  may  feel 
disposed  to  credit  the  fact  of  an  attempt  to  pro- 
duce medicated  fruit,  and  it  seems  unquestionable, 
the  strongest  suspicion  must  attach  to  all  accounts 
of  the  medicinal  effects  of  such  productions.  Il 
appears  at  one  period  in  the  seventeenth  centoiy 
to  have  been  a  distinct  business,  by  which  person 
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fot  their  livelihood,  selling  fruit  like  antibilioas 
pills,  two  apples  for  a  dose,  and  a  grape  for  a 
good  night's  rest. 

The  art  of  graAing  led,  as  may  well  be  iraag- 
ined,  to  a  vast  number  of  horticultural  tricks  upon 
trees,  some  genuine,  others  mere  ingenuities  of 
fraud.  Thus  an  old  writer  says,  "  1  have  seen  a 
tree  which  bare  several  different  kinds  of  fruit.  It 
was* of  a  good  size,  and  was  planted  in  a  large 
flower-pot  filled  with  very  rich  earth,  in  order  to 
•ostain  the  large  demand  made  on  it  by  the  tree 
for  sustenance.  It  bare  three  branches.  Of  these, 
one  held  clusters  of  grapes  of  more  than  one  kind, 
•ome  being  medicated,  and  of  these,  some  were 
soporifics,  others  aperients.  The  second  branch 
bare  peaches  without  stones ;  and  the  third,  two 
kinds  of  cherries,  some  sour,  others  saccharine. 
The  bark  of  this  wonderful  tree  was  adorned  with 
loses,  and  other  flowers  which  grew  upon  it  !** 
Pliny  also  informs  us  that  in  the  garden  of  Lucul- 
lus  there  was  a  celebrated  tree  which  teemed  with 
ripe  pears,  apples,  figs,  plums,  olives,  almonds, 
tod  grapes !  But  this  passes  beyond  even  the 
probability  of  a  fraud.  Virgil,  who  is  said  to  be 
the  eariiest  author  that  makes  mention  of  the  act 
of  grafting,  speaks  in  some  respects  poetically 
when  he  talks  of  trees  green  with  foliage,  and 
ripe  with  fruiu  not  their  own  ;  and  altogether  so 
when  he  tells  us  that  the  rough-tasting  cherry 
blooms  upon  the  mild  nut-tree  of  the  plane,  laden 
with  great  and  rosy  apples;  of  the  beech  all  white 
with  the  flowers  of  the  chestnut,  and  the  ash  with 
those  of  the  pear ;  and,  to  cap  the  climax,  of  pigs 
tegaling  upon  dainty  feasts  of  acorns  under  the 
shadow  of  a  towering  elm  !  In  addition  to  these, 
iecoants  have  passed  current  of  roses  becoming 
deep  red  by  being  grafted  on  a  black  currant 
bosh  ;  of  oranges  becoming  blood-red  by  being 
Qoited  to  the  pomegranate  ;  of  jasmines  becoming 
yellow  by  union  with  orange-trees  ;  and,  stranger 
•till,  of  roses  becoming  green  by  being  grafted  on 
a  holly-tree:  Evelyn  says  positively  he  saw  a 
rose  grafted  on  an  orange-tree  when  he  was  trav- 
elling in  Holland.  How  are  these  things  to  be 
explained,  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  art  consists  in  the  rule, 
that  plants  of  a  different  genus  cannot  be  made  to 
intergraft?  Often,  indeed,  diflerent  species  of  the 
••me  genus  refuse  to  unite  in  this  way  ;  therefore 
it  is  monstrous  to  suppose  that  a  number  of  totally 
distinct  genera  'Could  coexist  upon  a  single  stock. 
Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  justifiable  to  con- 
aidor  all  these  accounts  as  actually  fabulous ;  we 
do  not  doubt  that  John  Evelyn  really  saw  what 
ha  believed  to  be  a  rose  grafted  on  an  orange- 
stock.  Somotimes  the  same  sort  of  freak  occurs 
in  natore  by  an  accident.  The  seed  of  a  birch 
may,  for  example,  have  been  blown  by  the  wind 
into  the  rooulderin^r  hollow  of  a  beech  ;  it  there 
takes  root  downwards,  and  sends  the  young  shoot 
upwards,  and  in  time  becomes  a  young  tree.  If, 
now,  aome  of  the  branches  of  the  beech  are  yet 
4be,  the  spectacle  presented  by  such  an  object 
will  be  sufficiently  strange,  and  the  contrast  be- 


tween the  wiry  habit  of  the  birch  and  that  of  the 
beech  will  be  a  curiosity  in  itself.  Something  of 
this  kind  was  seen  by  Decandolle,  the  eminent 
French  botanist,  at  Chalonnes.  The  graceful  and 
luxuriant  branches  of  a  young  cherry-tree  were 
seen  overshadowing  a  hoary  trunk,  the  sprouts  of 
which  exhibited  the  peculiar  form  which  charac- 
terize the  leaves  of  the  oak.  Here,  then,  was 
the  apparent  union  of  a  cherry  and  an  oak,  the 
origin  of  which  was,  that  a  cherry-stone  had  acci- 
dentally dropped  into  a  hollow  oak-trunk,  and  in 
process  of  time  filled  the  old  cavity  with  its  own 
stem.  Now,  doubtless,  in  some  of  the  cases  in 
question,  an  event  of  a  similar  kind  has  been 
either  accidentally  or  intentionally  produced.  Ba- 
con tells  us  that  it  was  a  common  curiosity  to  have 
an  omni-productive  tree,  and  describes  in  general 
terms  the  method  of  its  manufacture.  For  in- 
stance, if  we  would  have  a  tree  bearing  a  number 
of  diflferent  flowers,  the  very  simple  method  of  effect- 
ing it  is,  to  bore  certain  boles  in  the  trunk,  to  fill 
them  with  earth,  and  then  to  sow  the  seeds  of  the 
flowers  in  the  earth.  With  the  peculiar  intuition 
of  genius,  he  says  in  language  far  before  any  sub- 
sequent age  but  our  own,  **  I  doubt  whether  yon 
can  have  apples,  pears,  and  oranges  on  the  same 
stock  as  plums.*' 

Undoubtedly,  then,  we  must  consider  the  ex- 
planation of  these  freaks  to  be,  simply,  that  when 
they  were  actually  coptrary  to  nature's  laws, 
they  were  only  cheats;  and  where  they  were 
not,  as  in  the  fabrication  of  a  flower-tree,  they 
were  just  gardeners'  gambols.  One  of  the  most 
learned  writers  in  the  art  of  grafting,  M.  Thou- 
in,*  who  has  taken  the  pains  to  count  np,  and 
classify  and  christen  all  the  difi*erent  styles  of 
grafting,  calling  them  after  this  fashion  d  h  Banks^ 
(k  fa  Bvffon,  to  the  number  of  forty  diflerent 
varieties,  enumerates  last  the  Virgilian  graft :  this 
was  thus  eflfected ;  a  hole  was  bored  across  the 
diameter  of  a  walnut-tree,  and  a  vine  branch  was 
passed  through  it  while  yet  in  connection  with  its 
parent  stem  ;  after  a  little  time  the  branch  'was  cut 
ofl^,  and  it  was  said  it  would  then  be  found  united 
to,  and  growing  upon,  the  walnut.  This  has  been 
very  propeHy  questioned,  not  as  to  the  fact,  but 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  union.  It  was  not  a  true 
graft ;  the  wood  of  the  tree  may  have  supplied 
nutriment  to  the  branch,  not  by  onion  of  iu  ves- 
sels, but  by  the  decay  of  the  parts  surrounding  it. 
From  the  nature  of  the  case,  snch  a  union  could 
be  but  short-lived.  This  may  therefore  furnish 
ns  with  a  clue  to  the  explanation  of  some  of  the 
monstrous  vegetable  unions  which  the  perverted 
ingenuity  of  man  has  endeavored  to  eflfeot.  We 
are  not,  however,  to  consider  our  ancestry  as  the 
sole  perpetrators  of  these  various  freaks ;  they  pre- 
vail even  to  the  present  day.  The  traveller  in 
I  Genoa  or  in  Florence,  may,  without  any  difficulty, 
I  beyond  a  pecuniary  one,  probably  of  some  magni- 
I  tude,  become  the  fortunate  possessor  of  a  troo 
'  almost  as  wonderful  so  those  of  whieb  eaaoal 

•  M.  Thoob,  iirtf  </e /a  Or^^ 
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notice  has  been  taken.  In  a  classically-formed 
flower-pot  you  see  a  plant  of  some  size,  and  of  a 
graceful  but  most  anomalous  appearance.  On  this 
side  you  would  say  it  was  a  jasmine,  heavily  laden 
with  odoriferous  flowers ;  on  the*other  it  is  a  rose 
blushing  with  thickly-clustered  blossoms ;  and  again, 
on  the  third  aspect,  it  is  a  honeysuckle,  bursting 
wiih  sweet-smelling  buds.  Stranger  still !  look 
at  the  stock,  and  by  the  leaves  of  the  few  branches 
which  it  is  allowed  to  put  forth,  you  are  ready  to 
believe  it  to  be  either  a  myrtle,  or,  as  the  case  may 
be,  an  orange  or  a  pomegranate.  Of  course  this 
is  a  mere  cheat,  spite  of  the  earnest  asseverations 
of  the  horticulturists,  who  protest  that  the  various 
plants  are  all  grafted  upon  the  common  stock  of 
the  orange  or  myrtle.  But  it  is  a  cheat  of  a  most 
ingenious  kind,  such  as  would  perhaps  scarcely 
be  discovered  by  any  but  an  acute  and  botanical 
eye.  This  lusus  of  art  is  thus  made  :  the  **  stock" 
of  myrtle  or  other  plants  is  headed,  cut  down  to  a 
proper  size,  and  then  tenderly  bored  with  an  auger 
right  through  its  middle  until  the  instrument  comes 
out  at  the  roots,  when  it  is  withdrawn.  The  thin 
and  flexible  stems  of  three  young  and  thriving 
plants  of  jasmine,  rose  and  honeysuckle,  are  passed 
up  together  through  the  now  hollow  stock,  until 
their  summits  emerge  at  the  top  of  it ;  the  four 
plants  are  then  carefully  potted  in  a  good-sized 
pot,  with  a  rich  compost  around  their  roots.  With 
much  care,  in  time,  an  elegant  compound  plant 
makes  its  appearance  :  the  horizontal  enlargement 
of  the  three  enclosed  stems  forces  them  into  such 
close  proximity,  that  they  wear  all  the  appearance 
of  being  united  into  a  common  stem,  and  in  this 
condition,  at  the  flowering  period,  they  are  ex- 
posed for  sale,  and  fetch  good  prices  as  triumphs 
of  horticultural  skill,  not  over  the  obstinacies,  but 
actually  over  the  iaws  of  nature  !  It  was  no  doubt 
by  some  such  trick  as  the  preceding  that  the  won- 
der-loving eye  of  Evelyn  was  deceived  when  he 
was  shown  the  rose  grafted  on  the  orange-tree,  and 
the  Plinian  marvel  had  doubtless  its  origin  in  a 
similar  ingenuity. 

Within  the  just  bounds  of  natural  laws,  the  art 
in  question  has  undoubtedly  produced  some  odd- 
looking  results,  more  singular,  because  more  true, 
than  the  preceding  instances.  Thus  we  are  told 
that  occasionally  a  curiosity  of  art  and  nature 
combined  was  shown  in  a  cherry-tree  on  which 
several  different  varieties  of  the  fruit  were  borne 
— on  this  side  black,  on  that  red,  on  that  nearly 
white !  Some  odd  experiments  have  also  been 
attempted  by  Decandolle,  in  which  he  succeeded 
in  producing  grafls  in  some  very  unlikely  instances; 
and  other  continental  botanists  have  grafted  melons 
upon  cucumber  plants,  love-apples  on  potatoes, 
and  cauliflowers  on  cabbages,  with  the  most  com- 
plete success ;  results  quite  as  marvellous  in  ap- 
pearance as  many  of  the  less  veracious  examples 
of  flowers  and  fruit  of  different  kinds  growing 
upon  a  common  stem.  As  curiosities,  this  class 
of  horticultural  effects  seems  to  have  lost  ground, 
for  plants  of  the  kind  are  rarely  seen  now. 

Not  to  be  further  tedioD8,  the  last  freak  we 


intend  to  select  out  of  many  that  might  be  roan* 
tioned,  is  the  extraordinary  fancy  called  the  **Art 
of  Dwarfing."  The  Chinese  call  the  unhappy 
tree-dwarfs  '^Koo  Shoo.**  Selecting  an  appro- 
priate branch  of  a  tree,  they  remove  a  ring  of  bark 
from  it,  and  then  cover  the  place  with  a  mass  of 
loam,  around  which  some  damp  moss  is  gently 
bound,  so  as  to  keep  it  from  becoming  dry.*  In 
a  little  while  the  branch  puts  out  radicles  into*  the 
loam,  and  soon  does  so  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
constitute  them  efficient  food-suppliers.  It  is  then 
cut  off*  below  the  ball  of  earth,  and  the  ball  is  pat 
into  a  shallow  oblong-square  pot  filled  with  broken 
pieces  of  alluvial  clay.  The  plant  is  now  watered 
in  very  small  quantities,  and  all  its  vital  powers 
are  kept  at  a  degree  only  just  removed  from  total 
cessation  :  doubtless  multitudes  of  them  perish  at 
this  period.  Then  with  patient  skill  the  dwarfer 
fixes  an  iron  mechanism  of  wires  upon  the  tender 
branches,  torturing  them  by  slow  degrees  into  the 
mimic  resemblance  of  the^  gnarled  and  knotted 
branches  of  the  forest  veteran.  The  hungry  roots 
turn  hither  in  their  narrow  cell,  seeking  food,  and 
finding  barely  sufficient  to  support  life ;  and  even 
lest  they  should  be  too  successful,  they  are  cut 
and  burned,  until,  weary  of  wandering,  they  are 
all  cramped  into  their  place  of  abode,  and  must 
make  the  most  of  it.  "  Every  year,"  says  one 
who  has  seen  the  process,  *'  the  leaves  become 
less  and  less,  and  the  buds  and  radicles  are  also 
diminished,  until  at  length  the  balance  between 
the  roots  and  leaves  is  obtained,  which  suits  the 
character  of  the  dwarf  required .  Ants  are  enticed, 
moreover,  to  pierce  the  heart  of  the  unhappy 
starveling,  by  means  of  honey  smeared  on  the 
bark ;  and  the  more  hollow  and  worm-eaten  its 
appearance,  the  more  precious  in  the  cruel  imagi- 
nation of  the  rearer.  Some  varieties  of  trees  long 
resist  these  systematic  cruelties,  and  for  fifteen  or 
even  twenty  years  maintain  a  noble  but  vain  op- 
position to  their  owner*s  will ;  at  length  they  are 
obliged  to  yield,  and  together  with  others,  which 
gave  up  the  unequal  struggle  at  three  or  five  years, 
settle  down  into  trees  a  few  inches  high.  Think 
of  the  heaven-scaling  bamboo,  of  the  tall  and  well- 
proportioned  cypress,  of  the  graceful  and  appro- 
priate  contour  of  the  orange,  of  the  stately  form 
of  the  elm,  'minished  and  brought  so  low  as  at  fifty 
years  old  to  find  ample  room  for  their  branches 
and  leaves  under  an  ordinary  •  glass  shade  !  The 
poor  trees  cling  with  an  indissoluble  tenacity  to 
the  recollections  of  their  childhood.  In  the  win- 
ter they  are  like  dry  and  contorted  twigs,  set 
upright  in  a  tiny  flower-pot,  but  the  spring  calls 
even  to  them  to  live;  and  their  hideous  little 
branches  put  out  the  tiniest  leaves,  with  a  gretl 
effort  little  flowers  follow,  and  by  and  by  there  i^ 
actually  a  show  of  fruit,  and  the  fruit  remains 
longer  on  the  branches  than  on  their  free  relatives 
in  the  wide  orchard  or  illimitable  forest,  though  H 

*  Baron  Humboldt  is  said  to  have  availed  himself  of 
this  method  of  securing  live  specimens  of  trees  in  the 
foresta  of  Brazil,  finding  them  well-rooted  and  aUs  to 
bear  abscission  on  his  return  to  the  spot. 
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is  only  hard,  dry,  and  tasteless.  Autumn  shakes 
it  dowo,  and  buries  it  as  an  untimely  abortion, 
with  abortive  leaves,  and  the  dwarf-tree  sinks 
back  in  despair  into  the  icy  arms  of  winter  again, 
to  repeat  year  after  year — until  perhaps  a  hun- 
dred are  faintly  told  upon  its  inner  wood — the 
same  mournful  process.  Not,  let  us  gladly  say, 
on  the  authority  of  one  well  competent  to  speak, 
that  all  the  Chinese  take  pleasure  in  this  cruel 
freak ;  for  it  is  well  known  that  some  wealthy 
men — men  surely  who  rightly  estimate  the  bless- 
ings of  liberty,  even  if  they  have  not  loftier  con- 
ceptions as  to  the  sensations  (?)  of  vegetable  vital- 
ity— spend  considerable  sums  in  purchasing  dwarf- 
trees  for  the  express  purpose  of  removing  them 
from  their  earthen  prisons,  and  setting  their 
eraroped-up  fibres  free. 

Since  the  exhibition  of  one  of  these  starvelings 
in  the  Chinese  collection,  we  have  noticed  what 
seems  to  be  an  attempt  to  introduce  this  perverted 
taste  among  ourselves.  We  have  had  the  pain 
of  seeing  a  Tom  Thumb  rose-tree  planted  in  a  pot 
of  an  inch  and  a-half  diameter,  and  struggling  up 
to  the  altitude  of  three  or  four  inches  in  its  efforts 
to  expand  one  or  two  rose-buds  to  the  size  of  a 
small  sixpence.  More  recently  still,  our  atten- 
tion has  been  caught  by  some  funny  little  green 
objects,  planted  in  very  fiery-looking  pots  like  big 
thimbles,  and  set  forth  in  the  shop  windows  with 
a  placard  reading  thus :  **  Real  living  miniature 
plants  after  the  manner  of  the  Chinese,  imported 
from  Grermany."  On  closer  inspection,  we  were 
glad  to  find  that  there  was  no  systematic  cruelty 
necessary  in  their  production  at  any  rate,  for  they 
appeared  to  be  simply  very  young  members  of  the 
family  of  the  cacti.  Many  of  these  little  things 
are  full  of  flower;  and  being  tastefully  arranged, 
pat  into  miniature  flower-baskets  or  upon  tiny 
flower-stands,  they  have,  for  those  who  admire  the 
minute,  a  pleasing  effect.  The  art  of  dwarfing, 
where  it  has  been  confined  to  reasonable  limits, 
where  it  has  brought  flowers  in  the  room  of  forest- 
trees  into  the  conservatory,  or  where  it  has  been 
beneficial  in  the  orchard  and  field  in  restraining 
the  excessive  vigor  of  trees  and  plants,  is  a  valu- 
able handmaid  to  the  horticulturist :  need  we  say 
when  it  is  made  subservient  to  an  idle  whim,  or 
to  gratify  a  morbid  taste  for  the  curious,  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  it  practised,  or  its  practice  encour- 
aged in  an  age  and  time  like  ours  ? 


From  Chamben'  JounuL 
A   NEW   ESCULENT. 

A  MEDIATE  effect  of  the  fatal  potato  malada  has 
been  that  of  exciting  inquiry  and  discussion  on  the 
sobject  of  an  accessory,  or  substitute  for  the  now 
indispensable  tuber.  In  some  quarters  prizes  have 
been  offered  in  furtherance  of  the  object — in  this 
eoontry  by  the  Society  of  Arts,  and  on  the  conti- 
Mflt  by  the  Brussels  Academy  of  Sciences.  The 
bulletin  of  the  latter  institution  for  the  present 
year  eontains  an  account  of  a  new  root,  communi- 
eated  by  one  of  the  members,  which  we  consider 


sufficiently  important  to  deserve  further  publicity. 
The  plant  in  question  is  a  tuberous  variety  of  the 
TVopaeoleae,  known  as  Capudnes  in  France,  com- 
prising twenty  distinct  species,  among  which  the 
ornamental  and  pungent  Indian  cress  is  familiar  to 
horticulturists.  It  grows  spontaneously  in  Peru, 
and  is  largely  cultivated  as  an  article  of  food,  un- 
der the  name  of  Mayua^  in  the  province  of  Popa- 
yan,  at  a  height  of  10,000  feet  above  the  sea-level, 
as  described  by  Humboldt  in  1801. 

According  to  M.  Morren,  the  writer  of  the  paper 
under  notice,  the  Tropaeolum  tuberosum  was  first 
brought  to  Europe  about  twenty  years  ago.  He 
began  to  cultivate  it  in  1838,  with  the  view  of  in- 
troducing it  into  Belgium  as  an  alimentary  resource 
for  the  population.  The  root,  however,  met  with 
but  little  attention  until  1845,  since  when  it  has 
been  carefully  tried  by  eminent  horticulturists  in 
diflferent  parts  of  the  continent ;  and  the  prizes 
oflTered  by  the  Belgium  government  will  doubtless 
have  the  eflfect  of  further  extending  and  improving 
its  culture. 

The  mayua  grows  with  sometimes  as  many  as 
fifteen  tubers  to  a  root — these  are  the  average 
size  of  our  potatoes ;  and  are  round,  kidney-formed, 
or  peg-top  shaped,  according  to  kind.  Their  color 
is  bright  yellow,  with  rays  of  reddish-purple  or 
scarlet  diverging  from  the  eyes,  which  are  deeply 
set.  A  careful  analysis  of  the  root  proves  its  or- 
ganization to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  best  alimentary 
tubers ;  a  preponderance  of  cellular  tissue,  abun- 
dance of  juices  and  rich  fecula,  but  slight  indica- 
tions of  woody  tissue,  and  a  protecting  skin.  Ob- 
jections have  been  taken  to  the  depth  of  the  eyes, 
as  presenting  a  difificulty  in  peeling  ;  various  sorts 
of  potatoes,  however,  have  them  equally  deep,  and 
the  obvious  remedy  is  to  peel  after  boiling.  Fur- 
ther cultivation,  too,  may  so  improve  the  plant  as 
to  render  it  as  smooth  and  eyeless  as  the  round 
Dutch  potato. 

With  regard  to  the  edible  qualities  of  the  mayua, 
M.  Morren 's  experience  will  perhaps  be  best  given 
in  his  own  words.  AAer  premising  that  the  Pe- 
ruvians and  some  of  his  compatriots  had  preceded 
him  in  the  matter  of  tasting,  he  observes  : — 
**  When  I  rubbed  the  tubers  exteriorly  my  olfacto- 
ry organ  became  sensible  of  an  agreeable  aroma, 
delicate  and  tenderly  perfumed.  There  was  no 
earthy  smell,  as  in  the  potato. 

**  When  cut,  a  delicious  odor  exhales,  mingled 
with  a  certain  sub-acidity  by  no  means  repulsive ; 
on  the  contrary,  attractive  to  the  palate. 

"  E^ten  raw,  the  root  produces  a  rich,  smooth, 
unctuous  savor,  which  lasts  but  a  short  time,  and 
is  all  at  once  succeeded  by  a  piquant  peppery  taste, 
exciting  the  tongue  somewhat  as  ginger.  This 
spicy  taste  aAerwards  disappears,  and  leaves  in 
the  mouth  a  pleasing  perfume  and  agreeable  cool- 
ness. 

*'  From  this  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  the  tubers 
of  the  mayua  should  be  eaten  raw,  cot  in  slices  as 
salad,  or  with  meat,  d  have  ne?er  experienced 
any  ill  eflfects  from  eating  it  in  this  way,  and  my 
family  relish  it  equally  with  myself. 


m 

**  I  next  had  the  tubers  boiled ;  my  cook  re- 
marked that  they  required  more  salt  than  our  po- 
tatoes ;  but  what  roost  struck  us  was,  that  all  the 
perfumed  and  piquant  taste  had  entirely  disap- 
peared. A  modification  had  taken  place,  the  study 
of  which  I  recommend  to  the  attention  of  chemists, 
for  the  root,  when  cooked,  has  exactly  the  smell 
of  a  Tonquin  bean.  I  am  quite  unacquainted  with 
the  element  which  produces  this  agreeable  odor  in 
the  cooked  mayua.  Nevertheless  the  boiled  tuber 
is  feculent,  rich,  unctuous,  with  the  taste  of  a  good 
blue  potato,  or  that  of  the  Ck)rdillera8  yellow  ;  that 
is  to  say,  it  approaches  the  flavor  of  hard  yolk  of 

*'  I  consider,  therefore,  that,  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances, the  mayua  may  become  a  culinary 
plant ;  the  important  point  is  to  persevere,  and  to 
vary  the  cultivation  on  different  soils  and  in  vari- 
ous localities  during  several  years. 

**  This  root  is  cultivated  in  the  same  way  as  the 
potato.  It  requires  earthing  up,  and  may  be 
trained  to  stakes  or  a  trellis,  or  let  to  run  on  the 
ground  ;  I  prefer  the  trellis,  as  the  plant  thereby 
becomes  stronger  and  more  luxuriant.  It  should 
be  set  in  spring  after  the  frosts  ;  the  tubers  form 
late,  and  are  ripe  in  October. 

**  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  why  the  mayua,  in- 
troduced into  Europe  only  since  1828,  has  as  yet 
neither  enemy  nor  malady  ;  disease  and  blight 
most  occur  among  old  and  over-diffused  productions 
—a  providential  law,  which  the  history  of  useful 
plants  abundantly  proves.  The  only  foes  whose 
attacks  have  to  be  feared  in  cultivating  the  capu- 
cines,  are  the  larve  of  white  butterflies,  {PiirideSj) 
which  commit  such  fearful  ravages  on  cabbages 
and  cruciferous  plants ;  but  means  are  known  by 
which  to  prevent  the  insects  from  depositing  their 
eggs  upon  the  leaves.  Sparrows  are  frightened 
away  by  mannikins,  and  butterflies  may  be  kept 
at  a  distance  by  egg-shells  placed  on  slender  sticks 
fastened  in  the  ground,  or  on  the  ends  of  branches 
in  the  hedge  round  the  plot  to  be  preserved. 
This  fact  is  proved  by  experience,  and  affirmed  by 
lung  usage  in  great  part  of  the  province  of  Liege. 

**  The  mayua  plants  admit  of  muhiplication,  by 
division  of  the  tubers,  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  eyes,  and  they  may  be  further  reproduced  by 
budding  the  branches.  The  tuberous  capucine  is 
as  easy  to  propagate  as  the  potato." 

M.  Morren  proposes  a  popular  name  for  this 
root,  derived  from  the  Portuguese  Mastouche  tu- 
hcrcuse,  or  tuberous  mastouche.  Considered  at  first 
to  be  an  annual,  it  is  now  known  to  be  perennial, 
but  in  our  latitudes  the  tubers  require  to  be  taken 
up  to  prevent  their  freezing.  In  1845  M.  Neu- 
mann of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  paid  some 
attention  to  the  mayua  ;  he,  however,  preserved  it 
in  vinegar  as  a  pickle.  Although  easily  prepared 
in  this  way,  merely  requiring  to  be  soaked  for  a 
month  or  two  in  the  acid,  it  is  much  more  service- 
able when'  boiled. 

Should  the  Tropaeolum  tuberosum  be  found  to 
answer  all  the  expectations  here  formed  of  it,  it 
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will  be  interesting  to  observe  whether  the  new 
esculent  will  meet  with  as  many  obstacles  on  its 
introduction  as  was  the  case  with  the  potato  and 
some  other  roots.  The  potato  in  many  quarters 
was  received  with  bitter  dennnciations ;  Voltaire 
called  it  '*  a  trumpery  work  of  nature ;"  and  one 
hundred  years  ago  it  was  grown  in  gardens  as  a 
curiosity.  Hitherto  the  majma  has  followed  what 
appears  to  be  the  general  rule — garden  eulture  be^ 
fore  field  culture ;  whence  the  saying,  that  horti- 
culture is  mother  of  agriculture.  The  beet-root, 
first  brought  from  the  shores  of  the  Tagus,  was 
cultivated  in  gardens  for  two  centuries,  on  account 
of  its  elegant  leaves  and  the  rich  red  color  of  its 
root.  So  with  the  carrot  and  sea-kale  ;  the  latter 
is  still  a  curiosity  on  the  continent.  When  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  returned  from  the  conquest 
of  Tunis,  he  brought  the  rhubarb  to  Europe  as  a 
useful  purgative.  This  plant  also  soon  became  a 
favorite  in  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  from  the 
size  of  its  leaves,  its  rose-like  centre,  and  sceptre- 
like  flower.  But  when  the  agreeable  taste  of  the 
stalks  was  discovered,  a  new  impulse  was  given  to 
its  cultivation ;  and  at  the  present  time  hundreds 
of  acres  of  rhubarb  are  grown  in  the  neighborhood 
of  London  as  a  most  useful  spring  fruit. 


Cloth  made  of  Pine-apple  Leaves. — Some 
time  ago  we  observed  in  the  neighborhood  of  BatA 
Blyer  a  number  of  Chinese  laborers  employed  in 
cleaning  the  fibres  of  pine-apple  leaves  for  exporta- 
tion to  China,  a  new  and  promising  branch  of  in- 
dustrv  in  Singapore.  The  process  of  extracting 
and  bleaching  the  fibres  is  exceedingly  simple. 
The  first  step  is  to  remove  the  fleshy  or  succulent 
side  of  the  leaf.  A  Chinese,  astride  on  a  narrow 
stool,  extends  on  it  in  front  of  him  a  pine-apple 
leaf,  one  end  of  which  is  kept  firm  by  being  pUced 
beneath  a  small  bundle  of  cloth  on  which  he  site. 
He  then  with  a  kind  of  two-handled  plane  made  of 
bamboo  removes  the  succulent  matter.  Another 
man  receives  the  leaves  as  they  are  planed,  and 
with  his  thumb-nail  loosens  and  gathers  the  fibrelB 
about  the  middle  of  the  leaf,  which  enables  him  by 
one  effort  to  detach  the  wholo  of  them  from  the 
outer  skin.  The  fibres  are  next  steeped  in  water 
for  some  time,  afVer  which  they  are  washed,  in 
order  to  free  them  from  the  matter  that  still  adheres 
and  binds  them  together.  They  are  now  laid  out 
to  dry  and  bleach  on  rude  frames  of  split  bamboo. 
The  process  of  steeping,  washing,  and  exposing  to 
the  sun  is  repeated  for  some  davs  until  the  fibres 
are  considered  to  be  properly  bleached.  Without 
further  preparation  they  are  sent  into  town  for  ex- 
portation to  China.  Nearly  all  the  islands  near 
Singapore  are  more  or  less  planted  with  pine-apples, 
which,  at  a  rough  estimate,  cover  an  extent  of  two 
thousand  acres.  The  enormous  quantity  of  leaves 
that  are  annually  suflTered  to  putrefy  on  the  ground 
would  supply  fibre  for  a  large  manufactory  .of  valu- 
able pina  cloth.  The  fibres  should  be  cleaned  on 
the  spot.  Fortunately  the  pine-apple  planters  are 
not  Malays,  but  industrious  and  thrifty  Bugis,  most 
of  whom  have  families.  These  men  could  be  read- 
ily induced  to  prepare  the  fibres.  Let  any  roerebant 
oner  an  adequate  price,  and  a  steady  annual  suppljT 
will  8000  be  obtained. — Jaunuiiofthe  Indian  Arckt- 
pdago. 
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THE  DEATH  OF  KING  CHARLES  H. 
BY    TBOMAS    BABBINGTON    MACAULAY.* 

Thk  death  of  Kin?  Charles  the  Second  took  the 
Bitioo  by  surprise.   His  frame  was  naturally  strong, 
lod  did  not  appear  to  have  suffered  from  excess. 
He  had  always  been  mindful  of  his  health  even  in 
his  pleasures ;  and  his  habits  were  such  as  promise 
a  long  life  and  a  robust  old  age.     Indolent  as  he 
was  on  all  oeeasions  which  required  tension  of  the 
ntnd,  he   was  active  and  persevering  in   bodily 
exercise.     He  had,  when  young,  been  renowned 
IS  a  tennis  player,  and  was,  even  in  the  decline 
of  life,  an  indefatigable  walker.     His  ordinary  pace 
was  such  that  those  who  were   admitted  to  the 
honor  of  his  society  found  it  difficult  to  keep  up 
with  him.     He  rose  early,  and  generally  passed 
three  or  four  hours  a  day  in  the  open  air.     He 
might  be  seen,  before  the  dew  was  off*  the  grass  in 
St.  James'  Park,  striding  among  the  trees,  playing 
wich  his  spaniels,  and  flinging  corn  to  his  ducks ; 
and  these  exhibitions  endeared  him  to  the  common 
poople,  who  always  love  to  see  the  great  unbend. 
At  length,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1684, 
be  was  prevented,  by  a  slight  attack  of  what  was 
supposed  to  be  gout,  from  rambling  as  usual.     He 
■ow  spent  his  mornings  in  his  laboratory,  where  he 
amused  himself  with  experiments  on  the  properties 
•f  mercury.     His  temper  seemed  to  have  suffered 
from  confinennent.     He  had  no  apparent  cause  for 
disquiet.    His  kingdom  was  tranquil ;  he  was  not 
ia  pressing  want  of  money  ;  his  power  was  greater 
than  it  had  ever  been  ;  the  party  which  had  long 
tkwarted    him  had   been  beaten  down ;   but  the 
elHserfulness  which  had  supported  him  against  ad- 
vefse  fortune  had  vanished  in  this  season  of  pros- 
perity. 

A  trifle  now  sufficed  to  depress  those  elastic 
spirits  which  had  borne  up  against  defeat,  exile, 
aiKl  penury.  His  irritation  frequently  showed 
itself  by  looks  and  words  such  as  could  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  man  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished by  grood  humor  and  good  breeding.  It 
was  not  supposed,  however,  that  his  constitution 
was  seriously  impaired. 

His  palace  had  seldom  presented  a  gayer  or  a 
more  scandalous  appearance  than  on  the  evening  of 
Sanday,  the  first  of  February,  1685.  Some  grave 
persons  who  had  gone  thither,  after  the  fashion  of 
that  age,  to  pay  their  duty  to  their  sovereign,  and 
who  bad  expected  that,  on  such  a  day,  his  court 
would  wear  a  decent  aspect,  were  struck  with 
astonishment  and  horror.  The  great  gallery  of 
Whitehall,  an  admirable  relic  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  Tudors,  was  crowded  with  revellers  and 
gambiers.  The  king  sat  there  chatting  and  toying 
with  three  women  whose  charms  were  the  boast, 
and  whose  vices  were  the  disgrace,  of  three  nations. 
Barbara  Palmer,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  was  there, 
DO  longer  young,  but  still  retaining  some  traces  of 
that  superb  and  voluptuous  loveliness  which  twenty 
▼ears  before  overcame  the  hearts  of  all  men. 
'There  too  was  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  whose 
soft  and  infantine  features  were  lighted  up  with  the 
▼ivarity  of  France.  Hortensia  Mancini,  Duchess 
of  Maxarin,  and  ni^ce  of  the  great  cardinal,  com- 
pleted the  group.  She  had  been  early  removed 
InMn  her  native  Italy  to  the  court  where  her  uncle 
was  aapreme.  His  power  and  her  own  attractions 
had  drawn  a  crowd  of  illustrious  suitors  round  her. 

•Fiom  his  Htttory  of  England,  now  in  press  of  Har- 
pvlt  Urothm,  New  York. 


Charles  himself,  dnring  his  exile,  bad  soaght  her 
hand  in  Tain.  No  gifl  of  nature  or  of  fortano 
seemed  to  be  wanting  to  her.  Her  face  was  beau- 
tiful with  the  rich  beauty  of  the  south,  her  undei^ 
standing  quick,  her  mannersigraceful,  her  rank  ex- 
alted, her  possessions  immense ;  but  her  ungovern- 
able passions  had  turned  all  these  blessings  into 
curses.  She  had  found  the  misery  of  an  ill-assorted 
marriage  intolerable,  had  fled  from  her  husband, 
had  abandoned  her  vast  wealth,  and,  af\er  having 
astonished  Rome  and  Piedmont  by  her  adventures, 
had  fixed  her  abode  in  England.  Her  house  wa« 
the  favorite  resort  of  men  of  wit  and  pleasure, 
who,  for  the  sake  of  her  smiles  and  her  table,  en- 
dured her  frequent  fits  of  insolence  and  ill  hu- 
mor. Rochester  and  Godolphin  sometimes  forgot 
the  cares  of  state  in  her  company.  Barillon  and 
Saint  Evremond  found  in  her  drawing  room  con- 
solation for  their  long  banishment  from  Paris. 
The  learning  of  Vossius,  the  wit  of  Waller,  were 
daily  employed  to  flatter  and  amuse  her.  But  her 
diseased  mind  required  stronger  stimulants,  and 
sought  them  in  gallantry,  in  basset,  and  in  usque- 
baugh. While  Charles  flirted  with  his  three  sulta- 
nas, Hortensia's  French  page,  a  handsome  boy 
whose  vocal  performances  were  the  delight  of 
Whitehall,  and  were  rewarded  by  numerous  pres- 
ents of  rich  clothes,  ponies,  and  guineas,  warblc^i 
some  amorous  verses.  A  party  of  twenty  cour- 
tiers was  seated  at  cards  rounci  a  large  table  on 
which  gold  was  heaped  in  mountains.  Even  then 
the  kin?  had  complained  that  he  did  not  feel  quite 
well.  He  had  no  appetite  for  his  supper ;  his  rest 
that  night  was  broken ;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing he  rose,  as  usual,  early.  ^ 

To  that  morning  the  contending  factions  in  his 
country  had,  during  some  days,  looked  forwud 
with  anxiety.  The  struggle  between  Halifax  and 
Rochester  seemed  to  be  approaching  a  decisive 
crisis.  Halifax,  not  content  with  having  already 
driven  his  rival  from  the  board  of  treasury,  had  un- 
dertaken to  prove  him  guilty  of  such  dishonesty 
or  neglect  in  the  conduct  of  the  finances  as  ought 
to  be  punished  by  dismission  from  the  public  sei^ 
vice.  It  was  even  whispered  that  the  lord  president 
would  probably  be  sent  to  the  tower  before  night. 
The  king  had  promised  to  inquire  into  the  matter. 
The  second  of  February  had  been  fixed  for  the  in- 
vestigation ;  and  several  officers  of  the  revenue  had 
been  ordered  to  attend  with  their  books  on  that  day. 
But  a  great  turn  of  fortune  was  at  hand. 

Scarcely  had  Charles  risen  from  his  bed  wHea 
his  attendants  perceived  that  his  utterance  was  in- 
distinct, and  that  his  thoughts  seemed  to  be  wan- 
dering. Several  men  of  rank  had,  as  usual,  as- 
sembled to  see  their  sovereign  shaved  and  dressed. 
He  made  an  effbrt  to  converse  with  them  in  his 
usual  gay  style  ;  but  his  ghastly  look  surprised  and 
alarmed  them.  Soon  his  face  grew  black ;  his 
eyes  turned  in  his  head ;  he  uttered  a  cry,  stag- 
gered, and  fell  into  the  arms  of  Thomas  Lord 
Bruce,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Ailesbury.  A 
physician  who  had  charge  of  the  royal  retorts  and 
crucibles  happened  to  be  present.  He  had  no  Ian-  . 
cet ;  but  he  opened  a  vein  with  a  penknife.  The 
blood  flowed  freely ;  but  the  king  was  still  insen- 
sible. 

He  was  laid  on  his  bed,  where,  during  a  short 
time,  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  hung  over  him 
with  the  familiarity  of  a  wife.  But  the  alarm  had 
been  given.  The  Queen  and  the  Duchess  of  York 
were  hastening  to  the  room.  The  favorite  concu- 
bine was  forced  to  retire  to  her  own  apartments. 
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Those  apartments  had  been  thrice  pulled  down  and 
thrice  rebuilt  by  her  lover  to  gratify  her  caprice* 
The  very  furniture  of  the  ehimney  was  massive 
silver.  Several  fine  paintings,  which  properly  be- 
longed to  the  queen,  had  been  transferred  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  mistress.  The  sideboards  were 
piled  with  richly  wrought  plate.  In  the  niches 
stood  cabinets,  the  masterpieces  of  Japanese  art. 
On  the  hangings,  fresh  from  the  looms  of  Paris, 
were  depicted,  in  tints  which  no  English  tapestry 
could  rival,  birds  of  gorgeous  plumage,  landscapes, 
hunting  matches,  the  lordly  terrace  of  St.  Ger- 
main *s,  the  statuqs  and  fountains  of  Versailles.  In 
the  midst  of  this  splendor,  purchased  by  guilt  and 
shame,  the  unhappy  woman  gave  herself  up  to  an 
agony  of  grief,  which,  to  do  her  justice,  was  not 
wholly  selfish. 

And  now  the  gates  of  Whitehall,  which  ordina- 
narily  stood  open  to  all  comers,  were  closed.  But 
persons  whose  faces  were  known  were  still  per- 
mitted to  enter.  The  antechambers  and  galleries 
were  soon  filled  to  overflowing  ;  and  even  the  sick 
room  was  crowded  with  peers,  privy  councillors, 
and  foreign  ministers.  All  the  medical  men  of 
note  in  London  were  summoned.  So  high  did  po- 
litical animosities  run  that  the  presence  of  some 
whig  physicians  was  regarded  as  an  extraordinary 
circumstance.  One  Roman  Catholic,  whose  skill 
was  then  widely  renowned,  Dr.  Thomas  Short, 
was  in  attendance.  Several  of  the  prescriptions 
have  been  preserved.  One  of  them  is  signed 
by  fourteen  doctors.  The  patient  was  bled  largely, 
not  iron  was  applied  tp  his  head.  A  loathsome 
volatile  salt,  extracted  from  human  skulls,  was 
•  forced  into  his  mouth.  He  recovered  his  senses 
but  he  was  evidently  in  a  situation  of  extreme 
danger. 

The  queen  was  for  a  time  assiduous  in  her  at- 
tendance. The  Duke  of  York  scarcely  left  his 
brother^s  bedside.  The  primate  and  four  other 
bishops  were  then  in  London.  They  remained  at 
Whitehall  all  day,  and  took  it  by  turns  to  sit  up  all 
night  in  the  king's  room.  The  news  of  his  ill- 
ness filled  the  capital  with  sorrow  and  dismay. 
For  his  easy  temper  and  afifable  manners  had  won 
the  afiection  of  a  large  part  of  the  nation ;  and 
those  who  most  disliked  him  preferred  his  unprin- 
cipled levity  to  the  stern  and  earnest  bigotry  of  his 
brother. 

On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  the  fifth  of  Feb- 
ruary, the  London  Gazette  announced  that  his 
majesty  was  going  on  well,  and  was  thought  by 
the  physicians  to  be  out  of  danger.  The  bells  of 
all  the  churches  rang  merrily  ;  and  preparations  for 
bonfires  were  made  in  the  streets.  But  in  the  even- 
ing it  was  known  that  a  relapse  had  taken  place, 
and  that  the  medical  attendants  had  given  up  all 
hope.  The  public  mind  was  greatly  disturbed  ; 
but  there  was  no  disposition  to  tumult.  The  Duke 
of  York,  who  had  already  taken  upon  himself  to 
give  orders,  ascertained  that  the  city  was  perfectly 
quiet,  and  that  he  might,  without  difficulty,  be  pro- 
claimed as  soon  as  his  brother  should  expire. 

The  king  was  in  great  pain,  and  complained  that 
he  felt  as  if  a  fire  was  burning  within  him.  Yet 
he  bore  up  against  his  sufierings  with  a  fortitude 
which  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  his  soft  and  luxu 
rious  nature.  The  sight  of  his  misery  affected  his 
wife  so  much  that  she  fainted,  and  was  carried 
senseless  to  her  chamber.  The  prelates  who  were 
in  waiting  had  from  the  first  exhorted  him  to  pre- 
pare for  his  end.  They  now  thought  it  their  duty 
to  address  him  in  a  still  more   urgent  manner. 


William  Sancroft,  Archbishop  of  Cantcfbury,  an 
honest  and  pious,  though  narrow-minded  man,  used 
great  freedom.  **  It  is  time,"  he  said,  **  to  speak 
out ;  -for,  sir,  you  are  about  to  appear  before  a 
Judge  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons."  The  king 
answered  not  a  word. 

Thomas  Ken,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  then 
tried  his  powers  of  persuasion.  He  was  a  man  of 
parts  and  learning,  of  quick  sensibility  and  stainless 
virtue.  His  elaborate  works  have  long  been  for- 
gotten ;  but  his  morning  and  evening  hymns  are 
still  repeated  daily  in  thousands  of  dwellings. 
Though,  like  most  of  his  order,  zealous  for  mon- 
archy, he  was  no  sycophant.  Before  he  became  a 
bishop,  he  had  maintained  the  honor  of  bis  gown 
by  refusing,  when  the  court  was  at  Winchester,  to 
let  Eleanor  Gwynn  lodge  in  the  house  which  he  oc- 
cupied there  as  a  prebendary.  The  king  had  sense 
enough  to  respect  so  manly  a  spirit.  Of  all  the 
prelates  he  liked  Ken  the  best.  It  was  to  no  pur- 
pose, however,  that  the  good  bishop  now  put  forth 
all  his  eloquence.  His  solemn  and  pathetic  exhor- 
tation awed  and  melted  the  bystanders  to  soch  a 
degree  that  some  among  them  believed  him  to  be 
filled  with  the  same  spirit  which,  in  the  old  time, 
had,  by  the  mouths  of  Nathan  and  Elias,  called 
sinful  princes  to  repentance.  Charles,  however, 
was  unmoved.  He  made  no  objection,  indeed, 
when  the  service  for  the  Visitation  of  the  Sick  was 
read.  In  reply  to  the  pressing  question  of  the  di- 
vines, he  said  that  he  was  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done  amiss ;  and  he  suffered  the  absolution  to  be 
pronounced  over  him,  according  to  the  forms  of  the 
Church  of  England  ;  but,  when  he  was  urged  to 
declare  that  he  died  in  the  communion  of  that 
church,  he  seemed  not  to  hear  what  was  said ;  and 
nothing  could  induce  him  to  take  the  Eucharist 
from  the  hands  of  the  bishops.  A  table  of  bread 
and  wine  was  brought  to  his  bedside,  but  in  vain. 
Sometimes  he  said  that  there  was  no  hurry,  and 
sometimes  that  he  was  too  weak. 

Many  attributed  this  apathy  to  contempt  for  di- 
vine things,  and  many  to  the  stupor  which  oftea 
precedes  death.  But  there  were  in  the  palace  a 
few  persons  who  knew  better.  Charles  had  never 
been  a  sincere  member  of  the  established  church. 
His  mind  had  long  oscillated  between  Hobbism  and 
Popery.  When  his  health  was  good  and  his  spirits 
high,  he  was  a  scoffer.  In  his  few  serious  mo- 
ments he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  aware  of  this,  but  was  entirely  occupied 
with  the  care  of  his  own  interests.  He  had  ordered 
the  outports  to  be  closed.  He  had  posted  detach- 
ments of  the  guards  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 
He  had  also  procured  the  feeble  signature  of  the 
dying  king  to  an  instrument  by  which  some  duties 
granted  only  till  the  demise  of  the  crown,  were  let 
to  farm  for  a  term  of  three  years.  These  things  oo- 
cupied  the  attention  of  James  to  soch  a  degree  that, 
though,  on  ordinary  occasions,  he  was  indiscreetly 
and  unseasonably  eager  to  bring  over  proselytes  to 
his  church,  he  never  reflected  that  his  brother  was 
in  danger  of  dying  without  the  last  sacraments. 
This  neglect  was  the  more  extraordinary  because 
the  Duchess  of  York  had,  at  the  request  of  the 
queen,  suggested,  on  the  morning  on  which  the 
king  was  taken  ill,  the  propriety  of  procuring 
spiritual  assistance.  For  such  assistance  Charles 
was  at  last  indebted  to  an  agency  very  dififerent 
from  that  of  his  pious  wife  and  sister-in-law.  A 
life  of  frivolity  and  vice  had  not  extinguished  in 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  all  sentiments  of  re- 
ligion, 0/  all  that  kindness  which  is  the  glory  of  h^ 
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sex.  The  French  ambassador,  Barillon,  who  had 
come  to  the  palace  to  inquire  after  the  king-,  paid 
hpr  a  visit.  He  found  her  in  an  agony  of  sorrow. 
She  took  him  into  a  secret  room,  and  poured,  out 
her  whole  heart  to  liim.  **  I  have,"  she  said,  **  a 
ihinor  of  great  moment  to  tell  you.  If  it  were 
known,  my  head  would  be  in  danger.  The  king 
is  really  and  truly  a  Catholic,  but  he  will  die  wilh- 
oat  bein?  reconciled  to  the  church.  His  bedcham- 
ber is  full  of  Protestant  clergymen.  I  cannot  enter 
without  giving  scandal.  The  duke  is  thinking  only 
of  himself.  Speak  to  him.  Remind  him  that 
there  is  a  soul  at  stake.  He  is  master  now.  He 
can  clear  the  room.  Go  this  instant,  or  it  will  be 
too  late." 

Barillon  hastened  to  the  bedchamber,  took  the 
duke  aside  and  delivered  the  message  of  the  mis- 
tress. The  conscience  of  James  smote  him.  He 
started  as  if  roused  from  sleep,  and  declared  that 
nothing  should  prevent  him  from  discharging  the 
Kicrcd  duty  which  had  been  too  long  delayed. 
Several  schemes  were  discussed  and  rejected.  At 
list  the  duke  commanded  the  crowd  to  stand  aIoof< 
went  to  the  bed,  stooped  down,  and  whispered 
something  which  none  of  the  spectators  could  hear, 
bnt  which  they  supposed  to  be  some  question  about 
affairs  of  state.  Charles  answered  in  an  audible 
Toice,  **  Yes,  yes,  with  all  my  heart."  None  of 
the  bystanders,  except  the  Frerxch  ambassador, 
guessed  that  the  king  was  declaring  his  wish  to  be 
admitted  into  the  bosom  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

*'  Shall  I  bring  a  priest?"  said  the  duke.  "  Do 
brother,"  replied  the  sick  man.  **  For  God's  sake 
do,  and  lose  no  time.  But  no  :  you  will  get  into 
trouble."  **  If  it  costs  me  my  life,"  said  the  duke, 
*•  I  will  fetch  a  priest." 

To  find  a  priest,  however,  for  such  a  purpose,  at 
a  moment's  notice,  was  not  easy.  For,  as  the  law 
then  stood,  the  person  who  admitted  a  proselyte 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  guilty  of  a 
capital  crime.  The  Count  of  Castel  Melhor,  a 
Portugese  nobleman,  who,  driven  by  political 
troubles  from  his  native  land,  had  been  hospitably 
received  at  the  English  court,  undertook  to  procure 
a  confessor.  He  Had  recourse  to  his  countrymen 
who  belonged  to  the  queen's  household  ;  but  he 
found  that  none  of  her  chaplains  knew  English  or 
French  enough  to  shrive  the  king.  The  duke  and 
Barillon  were  about  to  send  to  the  Venetian  minis- 
ter for  a  clergyman,  when  they  heard  that  a  Bene- 
dictine monk,  named  John  Huddleston,  happened 
to  be  at  Whitehall.  This  man  had,  with  great 
nsk  to  himself,  saved  the  king's  life  after  the  battle 
of  Worcester,  and  had,  on  that  account,  been,  ever 
fincc  the  Restoration,  a  privileged  person.  In 
the  sharpest  proclamations  which  were  put  forth 
against  popish  priests,  when  false  witnesses  had  in- 
ihmed  the  nation  to  fury,  Huddleston  had  been  ex- 
cepted by  name.  He  readily  consented  to  put  his 
life  a  second  time  in  peril  for  his  prince  ;  but  there 
was  still  a  difficulty.  The  honest  monk  was  so 
illiterate  that  he  did  not  know  what  he  ought  to 
say  on  an  occasion  of  such  importance.  He,  how- 
ever, obtained  some  hints,  through  the  intervention 
of  Castel  Melhor,  from  a  Portugese  ecclesiastic, 
and,  thus  instructed,  was  brought  up  the  back 
■tairs  by  Chiffinch,  a  confidential  servant,  who,  if 
the  satires  of  that  age  are  to  be  accredited,  had 
often  introduced  visitors  of  a  very  different  descrip- 
tion by  the  same  entrance.  The  duke  then,  in  the 
king's  name,  commanded  all  who  were  present  to 
quit  the  room,  except  Lewis  Duras,  Earl  of  Fever- 
iham,   and  John  Granville,  Earl  of  Bath.     Both 


these  lords  professed  the  Protestant  religion  ;  but 
James  conceived  that  he  could  count  on  their 
fidelity.  Feversham,  a  Frenchman  of  noble  birth, 
and  nephew  of  the  great  Turenne,  held  high  rank 
in  the  English  army,  and  was  chamberlain  to  tlie 
queen.     Bath  was  groom  of  the  stole. 

The  duke's  orders  were  obeyed  ;  and  even  the 
physicians  withdrew.  The  back  door  was  then 
opened,  and  father  Huddleston  entered.  A  cloak 
had  been  thrown  over  his  sacred  vestments,  and  his 
shaven  crown  was  concealed  by  a  flowing  wig. 
"  Sir,"  said  the  duke,  **  this  good  man  once  saved 
your  life.  He  now  comes  to  save  your  soul." 
Charles  faintly  answered,  **  He  is  welcome." 
Huddleston  went  through  his  part  better  than  had 
been  expected.  He  knelt  by  the  bed,  listened  to 
the  confession,  pronounced  the  absolution,  and  ad- 
ministered extreme  unction.  He  asked  if  the  king 
wished  to  receive  the  Lord's  supper.  *'  Surely," 
said  Charles,  "  if  I  am  not  unworthy."  The  host 
was  brought  in.  Charles  feebly  strove  to  rise  and 
kneel  before  it.  The  priest  bade  him  lie  still,  and 
assured  him  that  God  would  accept  the  humiliation 
of  the  soul,  and  would  not  require  the  humiliation 
of  the  body.  The  king  found  so  much  difliculty 
in  swallowing  the  bread  that  it  was  necessary  to 
open  the  door  and  procure  a  glass  of  water.  This 
rite  ended,  the  monk  held  up  a  crucifix  before  the 
penitent,  charged  him  to  fix  his  last  thoughts  upon 
the  sufferings  of  the  Redeemer,  and  withdrew. 
The  whole  ceremony  had  occupied  about  three 
quarters  of  an  hour ;  and,  during  thai  time,  the 
courtiers  who  filled  the  outer  room  had  communi- 
cated their  suspicions  to  each  other  by  whispers 
and  significant  glances.  The  door  was  at  length 
thrown  open,  and  the  crowd  again  filled  the  cham- 
ber of  death. 

It  was  now  late  in  the  evening.  The  king 
seemed  much  relieved  by  what  had  passed.  His 
natural  children  were  brought  to  his  bedside,  the 
Dukes  of  Grafion,  Southampton,  and  Northumber- 
land, sons  of  the  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  the  Duke 
of  St.  Alban's,  son  of  Eleanor  Gwynn,  and  the 
Duke  of  Richmond,  son  of  the  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth. Charles  blessed  them  all,  but  spoke  with 
peculiar  tenderness  to  Richmond.  One  face  which 
should  have  been  there  was  wanting.  The  eldest 
and  best  beloved  child  was  an  exile  and  a  wan- 
derer. His  name  was  not  once  mentioned  by  his 
father.  \ 

During  the  niffht  Charles  earnestly  recommended 
the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth  and  her  boy  to  the  care 
of  James ;  '*  And  do  not,"  he  goodnaturedly  added, 
**  let  poor  Nelly  starve."  The  queen  sent  excuses 
for  her  absence  by  Halifax.  She  said  that  she 
was  too  much  disordered  to  resume  her  post  by  the 
couch,  and  implored  pardon  for  any  ofience  which 
she  might  unwittingly  have  given.  **  She  ask  my 
pardon,  poor  woman  !"  cried  Charles ;  **  I  ask  hers 
with  all  my  heart." 

The  morning  light  began  to  peep  through  the 
windows  of  Whitehall ;  and  Charles  desired  the 
attendants  to  pull  aside  the  curtains,  that  he  might 
have  one  more  look  at  the  day.  He  remarked  that 
it  was  time  to  wind  up  a  clock  which  stood  near  his 
bed.  These  little  circumstances  were  long  remem- 
bered, because  they  proved  beyond  dispute  that, 
when  he  declared  himself  a  Roman  Catholic,  he 
was  in  full  possession  of  his  faculties.  He  apolo- 
gized to  those  who  had  stood  around  him  all  night 
for  the  trouble  which  he  had  caused.  He  bad 
been,  he  said,  a  most  unconscionable  time  dying; 
but  he  hoped  that  they  would  excuse  it.     This 
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was  the  last  glimpse  of  that  exquisite  urbanity,  so 
often  found  potent  to  chann  away  the  resentment 
of  a  justly  incensed  nation.  Soon  after  dawn  the 
speech  of  the  dying  man  failed.  Before  ten  his 
senses  were  gone.  Great  numbers  had  repaired 
to  the  churches  at  the  hour  of  morning  service. 
When  the  prayer  for  the  king  was  read,  loud 
groans  and  sobs  showed  how  deeply  his  people  felt 
for  him.  At  noon  on  Friday,  the  sixth  of  Feb- 
ruary, he  passed  away  without  a  struggle. 


THE    LIGHT   IN   THE   WINDOW. 
BY   CHARLES  MACKAT,   LL.D. 

Late  or  early  home  returning, 

In  the  starlight  or  the  rain, 
I  beheld  that  lonely  candle 

Shining  from  his  window-pane. 
Ever  o'er  his  tattered  curtain 

Nightly  looking,  I  could  scan, 
Aye  inditing, 
Writing — writing. 

The  pale  figure  of  a  man  ; 
Still  discern  I^hind  him  fall 
The  same  shadow  on  the  wall. 

Far  beyond  the  murky  midnight, 

By  dim  burning  of  his  oil. 
Filling  aye  his  rapid  leaflets, 

I  have  watched  him  at  his  toil ; 
Watched  his  broad  and  sunny  forehead. 

Watched  his  white  industrious  hand, 
Ever  passings; 
And  repassing ; 

Watched,  and  strove  to  understand 
What  impelled  it — gold  or  fame — 
Bread,  or  bubble  of  a  name. 

Oft  I  *ve  asked,  debating  vainly 

In  the  silence  of  my  mind, 
What  the  services  he  rendered 

To  his  country  or  his  kind ; 
Whether  tones  of  ancient  music. 

Or  the  sound  of  modern  gong, 
Wisdom  holy. 
Humors  lowly. 

Sermon,  essay,  novel,  song. 
Or  philosophy  sublime, 
Filled  the  measure  of  his  time. 

Of  the  mighty  world  at  London 

He  was  portion  unto  me. 
Portion  of  my  life's  Experience, 

Fused  into  my  memory. 
Twilight  saw  him  at  his  folios, 

Morning  saw  his  Angers  run, 
Laboring  ever. 
Wearying  never 

Of  the  task  he  had  begun  ; 
Placid  and  content  he  seemed. 
Like  a  man  that  toiled  and  dreamed. 

No  one  sought  him,  no  one  knew  him, 

Undistinguished  was  his  name  ; 
Never  had  his  praise  been  uttered 

By  the  oracles  of  fame. 
Scanty  fare  and  decent  raiment, 

Humble  lodging,  and  a  fire — 
These  he  sought  for. 
These  he  wrought  for, 

And  he  gained  his  meek  desire ; 
Teaching  men  by  written  word- 
Clinging  to  a  hope  deferred. 


So  he  lived.     At  last  I  missed  him ; 

Still  might  evening  twilight  ftdl. 
But  no  taper  lit  his  lattice — 

Lay  no  shadow  on  his  wall. 
In  the  winter  of  his  seasons. 

In  the  midnight  of  his  day, 
'Mid  his  writing. 
And  inditing. 

Death  had  beckoned  him  away — 
Ere  the  sentence  he  had  planned 
Found  completion  at  his  hand. 

But  this  man,  so  old  and  nameless, 

Left  behind  him  projects  large. 
Schemes  of  progress  undeveloped, 

Worthy  of  a  nation's  charge ; 
Noble  fancies  uncompleted, 

Grerms  of  beauty  immatured. 
Only  needing 
Kindly  feeling 

To  have  flourished  and  endured ; 
Meet  reward  in  golden  store 
To  have  lived  forever  more. 

Who  shall  tell  what  schemes  majestae 

Perish  in  the  active  brain  ? 
What  humanity  is  robbed  of. 

Ne'er  to  be  restored  again  ? 
What  we  lose,  because  we  honor 

Overmuch  the  mighty  dead. 
And  dispirit. 
Living  merit. 

Heaping  scorn  upon  its  head  ? 
Or,  perchance,  when  kinder  grown, 
Leaving  it  to  die — alone ! 


The  Clan  Munro. — A  correspondent  in  Edin* 
burgh  sends  us  the  following  notice : — **  The  chui 
Munro  is  of  Irish  origin.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
Donald,  son  of  Oran,  Prince  of  Fermanagh,  came 
to  Scotland,  and  for  services  rendered  in  driving 
the  Danes,  with  great  slaughter,  out  of  the  province 
of  Moray,  the  king:  invested  him  with  the  barony 
of  Easter  Dingwall — from  the  PeflTrey  to  the  Water 
of  Alness.  Having  been  born  on  the  banks  of  **  the 
Roe,"  in  the  county  of  Derry,  he  was  styled  the 
**  Man  of  Roe,"  subsequently  changed  to  Man-d»> 
ro — Monro,  or  Munro ;  and  the  district  bears  bit 
name  to  this  day — namely,  Ferrindonnuil,  or  Don« 
aid's  Land.  With  the  late  chief  and  baronet.  Sir 
Hugh,  terminated  Jhe  male  line  of  Colonel  Robert 
of  Obsdale,  afterwards  Sir  Robert  Munro  of  Fowlis, 
the  family  honors  having  descended  to  the  present 
baronet.  Sir  Charles,  as  the  lineal  male  descendant 
of  Sir  Robert's  brother,  Lieut.-General  Sir  George 
Munro,  K.  B.,  who  married  the  Hon.  Christian 
Hamilton,  eldest  daughter  to  the  first  Viscount 
Boyne.  Sir  George  entered  the  Swedish  service, 
and  commanded  a  division  of  Oustavus  Adolphns' 
army  at  the  battle  of  Lutzen.  On  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  he  returned  to  England,  and  served 
in  the  royal  army ;  was  second  in  command  of  the 
royal  army  in  Ireland,  under  the  Marquis  of  Orraond 
in  1649 ;  commanded  a  division  of  the  Scottisli  armv 
under  General  Leslie ;  joined  Charles  II.  in  Hoi* 
land  after  the  battle  of  Worcester ;  and,  on  the  Ran* 
toration,  was  made  commander-in-chief  in  Scotland 
for  his  enainent  services  to  the  royal  cause.  9a 
George  died  at  his  seat  of  Culrain  in  Ross-ehiie.'* 
— Inverness  Courier. 
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BUBOPEAN  COBBESPONSENCE  OF 
THE  LIVING  AGE. 

(Btft  is  oor  lost  letter.  It  came  over  in  the  steamer 
Herman,  and  was  anticipated  by  a  later  letter  Tia  the 
Cnnard  line.] 

Paris,  9th  Dec.,  1848. 

Tou  have  just  undergone  an  election  for  presi- 
deai,  and  we  may  presume  that  the  canvass  was 
Marked  by  as  much  effort,  vehemence,  artifice,  and 
■Mtual  defamation,  as  any  antecedent  struggle  of 
tlM  kind  ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  you  were  ex- 
cited, or  that  you  jockeyed  or  abused  each  other, 
in  a  degree  to  be  compared  with  what  we  now 
witness  in  this  capitol.  Independently  of  the  dif- 
ference of  national  temperament,  we  have  the  an- 
tagonism of  fundamental  doctrines  and  principles ; 
tbe  number  of  reckless  factions;  the  immensity 
of  the  stake ;  revolutionary  passions  in  the  deep- 
«tt  ferment;  political  and  personal  resentments 
thai  have  been  constantly  increasing  in  mo- 
tive and  rancor  since  the  February  commotion. 
Tbe  malignity  of  the  feelings  and  devices  of  this 
naoifold  warfare ;  the  risks,  individual  and  na- 
Ikmal,  which  are  incurred,  confessedly,  from  im- 
piilaes  foreign,  if  not  repugnant,  to  the  weal  of  the 
ooantry;  the  machiavelian  hypocrisy,  so  thin  or 
traoaparent,  however,  that  it  is  almost  universally 
laen  and  scarcely  denied — these  peculiar  traits 
have  struck  roe,  for  the  five  or  six  weeks  past, 
with  dismal  sorppse,  and  filled  my  mind  with  mel* 
aaeboly  presages.  The  contest  for  the  president- 
ahip  ia  real  between  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napo- 
leon alone ;  Lamartine  starts  with  them,  and  the 
eiftdidatea  of  the  socialists  and  the  red  republicans 
— -Raapail  and  Ledru-Rollin  ;  but  no  one  entertains 
hope  for  him,  and  few  would  have  confidence  in 
him  if  he  should  succeed,  though,  among  honest 
intelligences  and  hearts,  there  survives  a  lively  ad- 
miration for  his  extraordinary  powers,  benignant 
diapoaition,  and  dauntless  intrepidity. 

The  organs  of  the  socialisis  carry  at  the  head  of 
their  first  column,  this  phrase — **The  Central 
Eleetoral  Council  of  the  Democratic  Socialist-Re- 
pnhlieana  have  taken  the  resolution  to  protest 
against  the  institution  of  the  presidentship,  and 
therefore  they  nominate  citizen  Raspail."  Ac- 
eording  to  the  journals  and  placards  of  the  Moun- 
tain, of  which  the  multitude  and  ferocity  are  fear- 
lul,  Cavaignac  and  Louis  Napoleon  are  two  mon- 
•tets  whose  calling  and  aim  it  is  to  destroy  the 
VBpablio,  however  loud  the  protests  and  bitter  the 
•atipaihies  between  their  respective  adherents. 
All  the  parties  proclaim  horrid  tragical  results 
firom  the  triumph  of  any  one  except  that  which 
doMNittoea  the  rest.  In  the  walk  from  which  I 
Imvo  jnst  returned,  I  have  remarked  at  every  cor- 
■OTv  and  on  every  pillar,  a  large  blue  sheet,  with 
the  words  Sauvons  le  France,  Sauvons  la  Hberti, 
iAiwed  hy  the  imputation  of  the  most  atrocious 
imiigm  of  ambition,  despotism  and  massacre  to 
CSntaifnae  **  the  butcher  of  the  people  in  June,*' 
isi  ao  forth.  Last  evening,  with  a  mild  teropera- 
Ipn  aad  bright  moon,  the  boolevarda  were  cov- 


ered, t|}rough  their  whole  extent,  with  the 
disputing  about  the  candidates;  and  to-day  half 
of  the  capital  seems  engaged  in  reading  the  placarda 
and  handbills,  and  inspecting  the  caricatures^  of 
which  the  best  and  largest  part  are  levelled  at 
Louis  Napoleon. 

To  sum  up  roy  opinions,  derived  from  a  perusal 
of  the  press  of  each  party  and  a  wide  intercourse 
with  leading  partisans,  I  would  say  that  there  is  no 
chance  for  the  new  constitution  or  the  republic, 
except  with  Cavaignac ;  and  that  the  reliance  of 
the  monarchists,  and  particularly  the  legitimists, 
is  on  Louis  Ndpoleon  as  an  instrument  of  transi- 
tion. At  this  moment,  on  the  eve  of  the  election, 
it  is  impossible  to  predict  with  confidence  which 
of  the  two  only  available  candidates  will  be  elect- 
ed. The  probability  lies  on  the  side  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  while  his  antagonists  afilrm  that  every 
hour  brings  tidings  of  the  most  encouraging,  if  not 
decisive  purport,  for  the  Algerian  general.  What 
we  chiefly  apprehend  is,  that  the  substantial  and 
orderly  classes  will  fall  into  such  discord  and  de- 
spite, and  the  armi/  be  so  far  divided  and  agitated, 
that  the  common  enemy,  the  anarchical  factions, 
which  operate  by  coups  de  tnainj  and  readily  join 
hands  for  fresh  and  desperate  enterprise — will  rise 
again  and  get  the  mastery  in  the  capital.  The 
alternative  of  civilization  or  barbarism  presents 
itself  for  the  excitement  of  civil  war,  not  between 
the  capital  and  the  provinces  alone,  but  in  nearly 
every  principal  section  of  the  country.  From  day 
to  day  socialism  propagates  wonderfully  ;  its  ora- 
cles here  boast,  exult,  and  prophesy,  not  without 
reason  ;  they  seem  assured  of  universal  sway  at 
no  remote  period. 

The  London  Times,  of  the  7th  inst.,  observes, 
*'  French  Socialism  is  only  a  mere  theoretical  and 
elaborate  form  of  our  English  combinations  against 
roasters  for  the  advancement  of  wages  and  other 
such  objects.  The  aims  of  the  socialists  are  as 
distinct  from  the  political  question  as  are  those  of 
our  own  union  strikes."  This  egregious  mistake 
of  the  Times  shows  how  superficial,  or  rather 
how  narrow  and  insufllcient,  is  the  British  survey 
of  French  situation.  The  editor  cannot  have 
brought  himself  acquainted  with  the  publicationa 
of  Raspail,  Proudhon,  Blanc,  Lamennais,  Consid^ 
rant,  Leroux,  and  other  apostles  of  the  pretended 
second  revelation ;  nor  with  the  speeches  and 
toasts  at  the  banquets  over  which  Proudhon  and 
Pierre  Leroux  preside.  They  treat  the  political 
question  as  paramount,  because  the  utter  subver- 
sion of  the  old  political  institutions  most,  with 
them,  precede  the  entirely  new  social  organization, 
if  organization  it  may  be  termed,  which  they  med- 
itate and  preach.  Government ,  in  the  old  sense, 
they  scornfully  repudiate ;  they  would  abolish 
wages  and  roasters :  all  property,  capital,  as  an 
individual  tenure,  must  be  proscribed ;  they  have 
a  digest  of  abstract  rights,  which  includes  universal 
equality  of  labor  and  condition,  equality  of  the 
sexes, -and  unlimited  freedom  of  action.  The 
several  parties,  that  inscribe  on  their  banners  Thi 
Democratic  and  Social  Reyubiic^  dispute  aboot  eaiir 
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didates,  but  not  doctrines;  they  maintain  and 
preach  the  **  holy  right  of  insurrection"  against 
executive,  police,  and  whatever  legislative  author- 
ity or» constitution  denying  or  omitting  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  state  to  provid'e,  directly,  labor  and  sub- 
sistence for  the  whole  people.  There  is  a  large 
socialist  book-shop  on  the  Quai  Voltaire,  to  which 
I  repair  occasionally,  on  account  of  the  daily  multi- 
plication of  volumes  and  tracts,  which  indicate  the 
extraordinary  number  and  zeal  of  the  writers  and 
propagandists  of  the  regenerating  school.  The 
little  counter  books  sent  forth  by  the  Academy  of 
Moral  and  Political  Sciences  pass  over  the  heads 
of  the  working-classes ;  they  fall  very  far  short  of 
Proud hon*s  addresses,  in  reach  and  effect. 


Paris,  December  10,  1848. 

Your  finest  Indian  summer,  at  noon,  does  not 
surpass  in  mildness  and  beauty  the  weather  of  the 
week  just  ended,  or  that  of  the  present  day,  in  this 
meridian.  A  full  moon  renders  the  evenings  more 
delightful,  and  affords  excellent  opportunity  to  the 
street- orators  hired  to  declaim  against  Cavaignac 
and  his  privy-council.  Yesterday  afternoon,  I 
counted  on  the  Place  Vendome  nine  of  these  mer- 
cenaries, each  with  an  auditory  of  some  thirty  or 
fifty  folks  of  various  classes.  I  penetrated  so  as 
to  get  into  contact  with  two,  who,  probably,  had 
conned  their  harangues — such  invective  as  fiends 
incarnate  could  alone  supply.  One  of  them,  a 
small,  robust  man  with  long  tresses,  dishevelled  by 
the  violence  of  his  gesticulation  and  contortions, 
was  suddenly  interrupted  in  the  torrent  of  his  pas- 
sion by  the  extension  of  the  large  hand  of  a  tall 
republican,  that  grasped  his  crown-locks,  and  liter- 
ally lifted  him  from  the  ground.  The  scene  was 
irresistibly  comic,  and  the  bystanders  would  have 
been  the  more  amused  if  he  had  lost  his  scalp,  of 
which  there  was  some  danger,  frctm  the  vindictive 
vigor  and  perseverance  of  the  republican  clutch. 

Yesterday's  sitting  of  the  Assembly  was  of  su- 
perlative interest  and  importance.  It  decided  the 
separation  of  parties :  the  policy  of  the  house,  as  to 
its  own  action  and  probable  duration ;  and  pledged 
the  executive  branch  to  the  most  vigilant  and  com- 
prehensive energy  for  the  suppression  of  tumults  and 
the  defence  of  the  results  of  the  election,  whatever 
they  might  be.  In  the  choice  of  thirty  representatives, 
to  form  a  council  of  state,  with  primary  functions,  all 
the  adherents  of  Louis  Napoleon  were  excluded  by 
large  majority ;  in  like  manner,  it  was  voted,  that 
the  Assembly  would  undertake  not  less  than  nine 
organic  lawSy  the  preparation  and  passage  of  which 
will  require  many  months.  The  famous  reunion^ 
or  club  of  representatives  of  the  Rue  de  Poitiers, 
of  which  Thiers  and  Mole  are  the  leaders,  and  ex- 
deputies  of  the  centre-gauche  the  body,  could  not 
command  more  than  a  third  of  the  quorum ;  their 
influence  had  manifestly  vanished,  all  their  plans 
miserably  failed ;  in  the  Assembly,  some  five  or 
six  hundred  members,  including  the  Lafayette  and 
de  Tocqueville  fraternity,  being  bent  on  carrying 
out  and  perpetuating  the  republican  system,  and 
postponing  Louis  Napoleon  to  Cavaignac,  in  case 


the  former  should  not  obtain  the  requisite  absolute 
majority  at  the  polls.  The  National^  of  this  morn- 
ing, says — **  The  Rue  de  Poitiers  wants  an  early 
dissolution  of  the  Assembly,  hoping  for  a  monar- 
chical one  in  its  stead.  If  we  were  to  advise  the 
Assembly,  we  should  tell  it  to  persevere  in  the 
mission  it  has  received  from  universal  suffrage,  as 
long  as  its  existence  can  benefit  the  country.  The 
proper  limit  to  its  duration  is  found  in  the  useful- 
ness of  its  action.  Love  for  the  republic  should 
be  its  rule  of  life.  When  it  has  accomplished  the 
task  of  organic  laws,  let  it  then,  and  then  only, 
give  way  to  another  Assembly.*' 

A  singular  incident,  this  week,  has  sensibly 
estranged  and  embittered  parties  and  men,  in  and 
out  of  the  Assembly.  Soon  after  the  Revolution 
of  February,  the  government  decreed  that  national 
rewards  or  indemnities  should  bo  accorded  to  the 
republicans  who  had  sufiTered  fine,  imprisonment, 
or  special  persecution  under  the  monarchy.  A 
commission  was  appointed  to  institute  inquiries 
and  frame  lists ;  they  reported  registers  to  the  ex- 
ecutive ;  and  the  budget  then  passed  to  the  commit- 
tee of  the  Assembly  on  the  san>e  subject.  Seven 
or  eight  days  ago,  the  electioneering  spirit  rooTed 
certain  representatives  to  examine  the  registers,  no 
final  report  being  yet  prepared.  Lo,  on  the  list  of 
the  national  pensioners  elect,  were  found  the  names 
of  felons  incarcerated  on  conviction  of  robberies; 
of  the  relatives  of  the  miscreants  who,  by  pistol 
or  infernal  machines,  had  attempted  the  life  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  his  sons ;  and  many  of  the  higher 
republicans  of  the  Fet/Ze,  and  these  for  small  an- 
nuities, discreditable  to  their  positions  in  the  ex- 
ecutive and  administrative  departments,  -and  in  the 
Assembly.  This  horrid  medley  was  at  once  clan- 
destinely communicated  to  the  principal  opposition 
journals;  Cavaignac's  signature  was  attached  to 
the  report  from  the  ministry  of  the  interior. 

You  may  suppose  that  the  editors  did  not 
hesitate  to  treat  the  general  and  his  colleagues  as 
responsible  for  the  entire  roll,  and  to  proclaim 
them  the  patrons  and  remunerators  of  insurrection, 
assassination,  robbery,  and  the  most  contemptibla 
avidity,  in  prominent  official  votaries,  and  worthies 
of  the  Movntain,  their  old  associates.  Cavaignno 
resolved  on  an  immediate  investigation  and  discnn- 
sion  in  the  house.  He,  along  with  his  ministry, 
solemnly  disclaimed  all  knowledge  or  suspicion  of 
such  contents  of  the  registers;  they  might  be 
twitted  with  negligence  in  aflixing  their  signatures, 
even  as  matter  of  mere  form  and  routine,  but  tbey 
abhorred  the  crimes  and  the  criminals  beyond,  per- 
haps, any  one  of  their  accusers  and  roaligners ;  he 
challenged  the  expression  of  a  belief  in  any  bosom 
of  the  possibility  of  difiTerent  sentiments  in  his  own. 
He  could  not  help  betraying  the  strongest  emotkm 
of  resentment  and  disgust.  **  I  feel,"  he  exclaimed, 
afler  one  of  his  indignant  appeals,  when  the  ey9 
of  honor  and  moral  conscience  flashed  disdain  sad 
disgust,  '*  I  feel  that  I  do  not,  that  I  cannot,  re- 
strain myself  as  becomes  me.**  His  ministers  sad 
friends,  and  some  members  of  the  extreme  left, 
rendered  it  perfectly  clear  that  they  were  not  privy 
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to  tbe  introduction  of  the  obnoxious  names  and 
Mills.  It  remained  doubtful  whether  these  were 
not  furtively  interpolated,  as  an  electioneering  trick, 
to  be  continued,  as  it  was,  by  an  explosion  on  the 
ete  of  tbe  voting  throughout  the  country.  But 
the  executive  branch  (determined  to  frustrate  the 
parpoee)  resorted  to  a  measure  unexampled,  and 
inexcusable,  except  on  the  plea  that  the  cause  of 
tbe  republic  was  vitally  concerned.  They  .post- 
poned, on  the  evening  of  the  debate,  the  departure 
of  all  the  mails  from  the  stated  hour,  six  o'clock, 
nntfl  past  midnight — six  hours  at  least ;  and  you 
may  imagine  how  this  delay,  which  was  equivalent 
to  twelve  or  twenty-four  for  the  secluded,  inner 
rural  districts,  must  have  affected  the  apprehensions 
and  business  of  the  provinces  in  general.  Their 
motive,  freely  avowed  to  the  Assembly  on  Friday 
Uat,  was  to  gain  time  for  the  printing  and  packing 
of  the  explanatory  and  vindicatory  speeches,  and 
for  the  distribution  of  the  antidote  with  the  bane, 
mach  of  which  could  not  be  despatched  by  the  pre- 
▼iuus  mails. 

The  journals  of  Louis  Napoleon  expatiate  and 
rave  on  the  disorder  thus  thrown  into  the  commu- 
nications and  minds  of  the  whole  country,  '*  in  or- 
der, forsooth,  that  the  head  of  the  coterie  of  the 
NatUmal  might  be  the  less  injured  in  his  pursuit 
of  the  presidentship.*'  Be  the  irregularity  or  the 
oatrage  what  it  may,  we  cannot  but  wish  him  equal 
and  fair  play.  Unquestionably,  Cavaignac  is  the 
tmc  "  man  of  the  situation,''  with  the  capacity, 
leeulution,  and  resources  best  adapted  to  victory, 
on  the  side  of  moderate  republicanism  and  pro- 
gressive civilization.  His  enemies  have  not  neg- 
lected to  remind  the  public  that,  on  the  day  of 
the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  father,  Louis 
Philippe,  requested  an  hour's  delay  of  the  mails 
ibf  the  preparation  of  an  official  account  of  the 
catastrophe,  and  that  the  cabinet  would  not  accede 
to  the  wish,  comparatively  so  moderate. 

Foreign  occurrences  are  momentous;  such  as 
tbe  flight  of  the  pope  from  the  Eternal  City ;  the 
lesignation  of  the  cabinet  of  Turin,  under  mob-dic- 
tatioo ;  the  abdication  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
in  favor  of  his  nephew,  a  youth  of  eighteen  ;  the 
dissolution  of  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and  the  pro- 
mnlgation  of  a  very  liberal  constitution  by  the 
king  ;  the  grateful  reception  of  Cavaignac's  envoy 
by  the  pope,  who  promises  to  visit  France  as  soon 
as  it  shall  be  in  his  power,  and  the  complication  of 
Italian  destinies  by  the  democratical  revolutions. 
This  being  Sunday,  and  election  day,  I  must  refer 
yoo  for  details  and  judgments  of  the  events  to  the 
newspapers  which  I  send  you,  with  my  marginal 
indications ;  the  post  closes  four  hours  earlier  than 
Qinal.  Our  streets  swarm  with  voters,  patrols 
moanted  guards,  and  mere  saunterers  enjoying  the 
glorious  sunshine  and  prodigious  bustle. 


MIRABEAU. 

Hbctmet  from  Chateaubriand'a  Memoin.  Trantlmted  Av  the  Liv- 
ing Affi.) 

Mixed  up  by  the  disorders,  riots  and  chances  of 
his  life  with  the  greatest  events,  and  by  oommuni- 
I  with  ravishers,  malefactors  and  sdTentarers, 


Mirabeau,  tribune  of  the  aristocracy,  representative 
of  democracy,  had  something  of  the  character  of 
Gracchus,  Don  Juan,  Gusman  d'Alfarache,  Cardi- 
nal de  Richelieu,  Cardinal  de  Retz,  the  libertines  of 
the  regency,  and  the  savages  of  the  revolution  ; 
moreover,  he  had  something  of  the  character  of  the 
Mirabeaus,  an  exiled  family  of  Florence,  who  pre- 
served something  of  the  roughness  of  tl»e  armed 
palaces,  and  of  the  factious  personages  celebrated 
by  Dante;  a  family  naturalized  French,  in  whom 
the  republican  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  of  Italy  and 
the  feudal  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  of  France  were 
found  united  through  a  succession  of  extraordinary 
men. 

The  ugliness  of  Mirabeau,  stamped  on  the  origi- 
nal and  peculiar  beauty  of  his  ancestors,  produced 
a  strong  and  imposing  figure  of  the  last  judgment 
of  Michel  Angelo,  countryman  of  the  Arrighettis. 
The  deep  marks  of  the  small  pox  in  the  face  of  the 
orator  had  the  appearance  of  scars  caused  by  fire. 
Nature  seemed  to  have  moulded  his  head  for  em- 
pire, or  for  the  gibbet,  and  to  have  formed  his  arms 
to  overawe  a  nation,  or  to  carry  away  a  woman  by 
force.  When  he  shook  his  head  in  looking  at  the 
people,  he  stopped  them  ;  when  he  raised  his  hand 
in  sign  of  battle,  the  plebeians  became  furious.  In 
the  middle  of  the  frightful  tumult  of  a  silting  of  the 
Assembly,  I  have  seen  him  at  the  tribune,  gloomy, 
ugly,  and  motionless ;  he  recalled  to  mind  the 
Chaos  of  Milton,  impassible  and  formless  in  the 
midst  of  its  confusion. 

Mirabeau  was  aided  by  his  father  and  uncle,  who, 
like  Saint  Simon,  dedicated  to  the  devil  some  im- 
mortal pages.  They  furnished  him  with  speeches  for 
the  tribune ;  he  took  from  them  whatever  his  mind 
could  amalgamate  with  his  own  feelings.  If  he  en- 
tirely adopted  them  he  delivered  them  badly.  It  was 
perceptible  that  they  were  not  his,  by  some  charac- 
teristic words  blended  with  tliem  and  which  revealed 
the  secret.  He  drew  iiis  energy  from  his  vices ; 
these  vices  did  not  spring  from  a  cold  temperament ; 
they  arose  from  deep,  burning,  stormy  passions. 
Cynicism  of  manners,  in  annihilating  the  moral 
sense,  brought  back  into  society  a  sort  of  barba- 
rians ;  those  barbarians  of  civilization,  fit  to  destroy, 
like  the  Goths,  but  powerless  to  establish  anything 
permanent.  The  latter  were  enormous  children 
from  pure  nature;  whilst  the  former  were  mon- 
strous abortions  from  a  depraved  humanity. 

I  met  Mirabeau  twice  at  a  banquet,  once  at  the 
Marchioness  de  Villette's,  the  niece  of  Voltaire ;  at 
another  time  at  the  Palais-Royal,  with  some  depu- 
ties of  the  opposition,  introduced  to  me  by  Chape- 
lier ;  Chapelier  died  on  the  scafifold,  and  was  placed 
in  the  same  tomb  with  my  brotlier  and  M.  de 
Malesherbes. 

Mirabeau  spoke  much,  and  especially  much  of 
himself ;  this  descendant  of  lions,  and  a  lion  him- 
self with  the  chimera's  head,  this  msti  so  positive 
with  respect  to  facts,  was  all  romance,  all  poetry, 
all  enthusiasm  in  imagination  and  language ;  we 
perceived  the  lover  of  Sophia,  elevated  in  his  senti- 
ments and  capable  of  any  sacrifice. 

Mirabeau  enchanted  me  with  love-stories,  and 
wishes  of  retirement,  with  which  he  bespangled 
some  dry  discussions.  He  interested  me  still  on 
another  point ;  like  myself,  he  had  been  severely 
treated  by  his  father,  who  had  preserved,  like  my 
own,  the  inflexible  tradition  of  absolute  paternal 
authority. 

The  distinguished  guest  spoke  much  on  foreign 
aflairs,  and  said  almost  nothing  on  tbe  interior 
policy  of  tbe  country ;  it  was  that,  however,  which 
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occupied  his  mind  ;  but  some  words  escaped  which 
showed  the  sovereign  contempt  he  had  for  the  men 
proclaiming  themselves  superior,  in  consequence  of 
the  indifference  which  they  affect  to  have  for  mis 
fortunes  and  crimes.  Mirabeau  was  bom  gener- 
ous ;  capable  of  friendship ;  with  an  easy,  forgiving 
disposition.  In  spite  of  his  immorality,  he  was  not 
able  to  falsify  his  conscience ;  he  was  only  cor- 
rupted for  himself,  his  upright  and  firm  spirit  did 
not  coosider  murder  a  sublimity  of  the  understand- 
ing ;  he  had  no  admiration  for  slaughter-houses 
and  blood.  However,  Mirabeau  was  proud,  and 
an  outrageous  boaster ;  although  he  made  himself 
a  cloth  merchant  in  order  to  be  elected  by  the  tiers 
itat,  (the  order  of  Jiobility  having  had  the  honora- 
ble folly  to  reject  him,)  he  was  smitten  with  his 
patrician  birth  ;  a  wild-bird^  lohose  nest  %JDas  between 
four  towers,  as  his  father  said.  He  never  forgot 
that  he  appeared  at  court ;  rode  in  carriages  and 
hunted  with  the  king.  He  required  to  be  addressed 
as  a  count ;  and  cls^  his  servants  in  fine  liveries 
when  every  one  else  renounced  them.  He  cited 
seasonably  and  unseasonably  his  relation,  Admiral 
de  Coligny.  Le  Moniteur  having  called  him  Ri- 
fuet;  **  Do  you  know,"  said  he,  in  a  rage  to  the 
journalist,  "  with  your  Riquet  you  have  thrown 
all  Europe  during  three  days  into  perplexity?"  He 
repeated  this  impudent  and  well  known  joke  :  '*  In 
another  family,  my  brother  the  count  would  be  the 
man  of  wit  and  the  profligate  ;  in  my  family,  he  is 
the  silly,  good  man."  Some  biographers  attribute 
these  words  to  the  viscount  comparing  himself, 
with  all  humility,  to  the  other  members  of  the 
family. 

Mirabeau  was  at  bottom  monarchic;  he  pro- 
nounced these  words :  **  I  wished  to  free  the  French 
from  the  superstition  of  monarchy,  and  to  substitute 
a  reasonable  worship."  In  a  letter  intended  to  be 
shown  to  lA)uis  the  16th,  he  wrote ;  "  I  did  not 
wish  to  have  labored  only  for  a  vast  destruction.  V 
It  is  however  what  happened  ;  Heaven,  in  order  to 
punish  us  for  the  bad  employment  of  our  talents, 
gives  us  the  repentance  of  our  success. 

Mirabeau  moved  the  public  with  two  levers ;  on 
one  side  he  took  his  point  of  support  in  the  masses, 
whose  defender  he  became  while  he  despised  them ; 
on  the  other  side,  though  traitor  to  his  order,  he 
conciliated  its  sympathy  by  some  affinities  of  class, 
and  some  common  interests.  That  would  not  hap- 
pen to  a  plebeian  champion  of  the  privileged 
classes ;  he  would  be  abandoned  by  his  party  with- 
out winning  the  favors  of  the  aristocracy,  by  its  na- 
ture ungrateful  and  unattainable,  when  one  is  not 
born  in  its  ranks.  The  aristocracy,  moreover,  can- 
not suddenly  make  a  nobleman — for  nobility  is  the 
daughter  of  lime.  From  Mirabeau  has  sprung  the 
8ch(H)l  of  Mirabeau.  Men,  in  freeing  themselves 
from  moral  ties,  have  dreamt  that  they  would  be 
able  to  transform  themselves  into  statesmen.  Those 
imitations  have  only  produced  little  wicked  men ; 
he  who  flatters  himself  to  be  corrupte<l  and  a  rob- 
ber, is  but  a  libertine  and  a  swindler  ;  he  who  be- 
lieves himself  virtuous,  is  only  contemptible ;  he 
wh(i  boasts  of  being  a  criminal,  is  only  infamous. 

Too  soon  for  himself,  too  late  for  the  court,  Mi- 
rabeau sold  himself,  and  the  court  bought  him.  He 
staked  his  renown  against  a  pension  and  an  em- 
bassy ;  Cromwell  was  on  the  point  of  bartering  his 
future  fame  for  a  title  and  the  order  of  the  garter. 
Notwithstandincr  hi^?  elevation,  Mirabeau  did  not 
value  himself  iii;;h  enough.  Now  that  plenty  of 
money  and  places  have  rai.^d  the  price  of  con- 
sciences, there  iat  no  mountebank  whose  purchase 
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of  the  first  honors  of  the  state  does  not  eoet  soma 
hundreds  of  thousand  francs.  The  torob  released 
Mirabeau  from  his  promises,  and,  placed  him  beyond 
perils  which  probably  he  would  not  have  been  able 
to  conquer. 

In  going  out  from  dinner,  we  were  speaking  of 
Miral^au's  enemies ;  I  found  myself  beside  him, 
and  had  not  pronounced  a  word.  He  looked  at  me 
with  his  countenance  of  pride,  vice  and  genius,  and 
placing  his  hand  on  my  shoulder,  he  said  to  me, 
**  They  will  never  pardon  my  superiority  !"  I  feel 
still  the  impression  of  this  hand,  as  if^^  Satan  had 
touched  me  with  his  clutches  of  fire.  When  Mira- 
beau fixed  his  eyes  on  a  young,  silent  person,  had 
he  a  presentiment  of  my  futurity  ?  did  he  think  that 
he  would  appear  one  day  before  my  mind !  I  was 
destined  to  become  the  historian  of  high  person- 
ages ;  they  have  passed  before  me,  without  my  be- 
ing called  with  them  to  posterity.  Mirabeau  has 
already  undergone  the  metamorphoses  which  have 
occurred  amongst  those  whose  memory  remains: 
carried  from  the  Pantheon  to  the  common  sewer, 
and  brought  back  from  the  common  sewer  to  the 
Pantheon,  he  is  elevated  as  high  as  time  can  ele- 
vate him. 

We  no  longer  see  the  real  Mirabeau,  but  the 
ideal  Mirabeau,  such  as  the  painters  draw  hinr,  in 
order  to  give  the  symbol  of  the  epoch  he  represented ; 
— he  becomes  more  false  and  more  true.  From  so 
many  reputations,  actors,  events,  ruins,  there  re- 
main but  three  men,  each  of  them  attached  to  each 
of  the  three  grand  revolutionary  epochs — Mirabeau 
for  the  aristocracy ;  Robespierre  for  the  democracy ; 
Bonaparte  for  despotism — the  monarchy  has  noth- 
ing. France  has  paid  dear  for  three  reputations 
devoid  of  virtue. 


Communicated  to  the  Livin;  Age,  bj  a  lady  in  Pari*. 
EARLY    RISING   AND   INDUSTRY  OF   BIRDS. 

The  zeal  arid  perseverance  with  which  some  per- 
sons devote  themselves  to  the  economy  of  nature, 
to  the  developments  of  science,  the  observation  of 
animal  life  especially,  either  in  its  structural  forms 
or  its  habits,  prove  that  there  is  something  perfectly 
unselfish  in  human  nature ;  a  love  of  truth  for  its 
own  sake,  absolutely  disinterested.  The  whole 
history  of  science  manifests  this.  Bacon,  it  is  true, 
defiled  his  mind  with  the  love  of  lucre,  and  sullied 
his  great  name  by  acts  unworthy  of  an  honest  man ; 
but  generally  the  true  devotee  of  science  is  one 
who  postpones  all  other  gratifications  to  the  end  he 
has  in  view,  simply  to  explore  nature,  and  to  de- 
monstrate her  laws. 

One  of  my  friends  in  Paris  has  an  acquaintance, 
remarkable  for  the  simplicity  of  his  manners  and 
the  kindliness  of  his  disposition,  who,  like  Alexan- 
der Wilson  and  Audubon,  delights  himself  in  the 
history  and  the  habits  of  the  feathered  race.  M. 
Dureau  de  la  Malle  \b  not  adventurous  like  oar 
American  ornithologists.  Linnsus  sometimes  em- 
ployed himself  with  satisfaction  upon  a  few  square 
feet  of  grass  ground,  to  study  the  varieties  of  ite 
vegetable  products,  and  the  multitude  of  inseete 
that  find  their  sustenance  upon  them;  and  St. 
Pierre,  in  the  vitality  of  a  single  strawberry  plant, 
beheld  with  admiration  the  wisdom  and  goodneie 
which  bestow  consciousness  and  enjoyment  in  mi- 
nute and  innumerable  forms  of  life.  M.  de  la  Malle, 
in  like  manner,  watches  over  the  affections,  ihs 
industry,  the  pleasures,  and  the  distinctive  peculiar- 
ities of  the  pretty  creatures  who  have  made  tlwir 
resting  plaoe  under  his  windows.  To  do  thisy  tm 
half  Uie  year  he  accommodates  his  own  habits  le 
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tkeira.  "  For  the  l^st  thirty  years,"  says  he,  *Vin 
the  spring*  and  autumn  I  go  to  bed  regularly  at 
•eren  o'clock,  and  rise  at  tweUe ;  a  practice  neces- 
sary to  make  observations  upon  the  matinal  habits 
of  birds/'  E.i}?ht  species  have  afforded  the  follow- 
ing results ;  the  chaffinch  {pinson]  Francois)  awakes 
from  one  to  half  after  one  in  the  morning ;  the  lin- 
net (Jauvette)  between  two  and  three ;  the  quail 
ScaiUe)  between  two  and  a  half  and  three ;  the  black- 
lird  (merle)  between  three  and  a  half  and  four ;  the 
nightingale  (rossignol  des  murailles)  between  three 
mi^  three  and  a  half;  the  lapwing  {potdiot)  at  four ; 
the  sparrow  (moineau)  at  from  five  to  five  and  a 
half;  the  tomtit  (misange)  also  from  five  to  five 
woA  a  half.  Thus  the  chaffinch  is  the  most  matinal 
and  the  sparrow  and  tomtit  the  most  dilatory  of 
the  birds  observed. 

Endeavoring  to  ascertain  the  causes  of  these 
differences  in  the  commencement  of  their  diurnal 
activity,  M.  de  la  Malle  noticed  some  curious  facts 
in  regard  to  several  individuals.  June  4th,  1846, 
the  linnet  and  the  blackbird,  which  had  not  pre- 
▼iously  taken  ffight  until  four  o'clock,  changed  the 
time  to  two  and  a  half.  What  was  the  occasion 
of  this?  Their  little  ones  were  hatched  :  the  ne- 
cessities of  each  family  had  increased.  Until  this 
day  the  provident  male  obtained  food  for  himself, 
and  had  relieved  the  patient  hen,  both  enjoying  a 
protracted  repose  compared  with  other  tribes ;  but 
the  increase  of  a  bird's  nest,  like  that  of  a  human 
family,  demands  increase  of  means,  and,  therefore, 
incre.ase  of  toil  to  supply  their  wants.  By  the 
doar  light  of  the  moon,  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
the  two  species  were  then,  and  afterwards,  seen 
busy,  searching  among  the  grass  and  along  the 
flower  borders  for  insects,  and  stray  particles  of  nu- 
tritious substance,  destined  to  feed  the  nestlings. 

June  11th,  the  linnet  was  awakened  some  hours 
before  the  usual  time,  by  the  light  of  a  brilliant 
hmp,  and  began  to  sing,  but  perceiving  that  she  was 
OQt  of  season,  she  composed  herself  again.  Free 
blackbirds  full-grown  were  never  observed  to  imi- 
tate any  note  of  other  birds,  while  caged  birds  of 
that  s|>ecies,  taken  young,  become  very  good  imita- 
tors. M.  de  la  Malle  possesses  one  of  the  latter, 
which  he  caused  to  be  hung  up  near  the  garden. 
There  its  powerful  voice  sent  out  vigorously  the 
acquired  song.  The  free  birds,  however,  disdain- 
ing this  accomplishment,  resisted  all  improvement, 
nnd  limited  themselves  to  nature's  teaching.  Not 
•o  their  fledglings  ;  they,  impressible  like  him  who 
has  dominion  over  the  birds  of  the  air,  and,  like 
new  generations  of  men  seizing  upon  new  sugges- 
tions, in  despite  of  the  tenacity  of  their  predeces- 
•ors,  learned  the  song  of  the  little  captive.  Hatched 
March  10th,  these  young  blackbirds  were  the  off- 
spring of  the  same  pair ;  their  birthplace  was  the 
same  garden,  the  same  linden  tree,  the  same  nest, 
and,  by  the  middle  of  June,  they  had  become  pro- 
ficient in  the  art  of  the  caged  bird,  answering  to 
him,  or  singing  in  concert  with  him,  repeating 
with  many  voices  the  notes  which  had  been-  sung 
in  vain  u>  their  parents.  So  much  for  good  com- 
pany and  for  the  education  of  birds. 

According  to  M.  de  la  Malle's  observations,  do- 
mestic birds  J  for  they  may  be  callrd  such,  that  fix 
themselves  confidingly  near  the  habitatioii^j  of  man, 
raquire  just  the  same  duration  of  sleep  as  the  lord 
of  creation.  Seven  hours,  a  little  more  or  less,  out 
of  the  twenty-four,  are  nc(^ssary  to  the  daily  re- 
fioshment  of  our  human  life,  and  so  long  appears 
to  be  the  period  allotted  to  the  oblivion  of  those 
Bttle  lives  which  minister  so  delightfully  to  the 
gnitificaiion  of  ours. 


From  tiM  QiOii^mlMi. 
SONG   OF   THE   DIRT. 
A  parody  on  Hood's  "  Song  qfthe  Shirt, *^ 

Dig — dig'-dig— 
To  pierce  for  the  golden  ore; 

Dig— dig— dig- 
Till  you  sweat  at  every  pore. 

Dig— dig— dig- 
To  root  in  the  deep  black  sand  ; 
And  this  is  to  be  a  citizen 
Of  a  free  and  Christian  land  ! 
#nd  it 's  oh  !  to  be  a  slave 
To  the  Heathen  and  the  Turk, 
To  rid  the  hands  of  a  Christian  man 
From  such  dirty  and  toilsome  work! 

Wash — wash — ^waah — 
Till  the  back  is  almost  broke ; 

Wash — wash — wash — 
With  your  legs  and  your  thighs  in  soak. 

Wash — wash — wash — 
Revolving  an  old  tin  pan. 
And  wabbling  about  with  a  shake  and  a  splash, 
Till  you  doubt  you  're  a  Christian  man ! 
Soul  and  body  and  mind. 
Mind  and  body  and  soul, 
O !  can  it  be  right  when  they  'le  all  confined 
To  the  basin  and  the  bowl  ? 

Pile — pile — pile — 
When  it 's  only  a  little  heap — 

Pile — pile — pile — 
Till  it  **  graderiy"  grows  more  deep — 

Pile — pile — pile — 
And  stow  it  away  in  a  bag, 
Till  you  gaze  with  eyes  of  wild  surpriso 
On  the  contents  of  that  rag ! 
Oh  !  can  it  be  here  I  stand  1 
And  can  it  be  gold  I  see  ? 
Ho !  ho !  I  am  off  for  a  Christian  land 
To  spend  it  so  merrily  ! 


From  Theodore  HoQk'i  Remftis& 
LINES. 
To 


The  hour  is  come — the  cherished  hour, 
When  from  the  busy  world  set  free, 

I  seek  at  length  my  lonely  bower, 
And  muse  in  silent  thought  on  thee. 

And,  oh  !  how  sweet  to  know  that  still, 
Though  severed  from  thee  widely  far. 

Our  minds  the  self-same  thought  can  fill— 
Our  eyes  yet  seek  the  self-same  star. 

Compulsion  from  its  destined  course 
The  magnet  may  awhile  deuin  ; 

But  when  no  more  withheld  by  force, 
It  trembles  to  its  north  again. 

Thus,  though  the  idle  world  may  hold 
My  fettered  thoughts  awhile  from  thee, 

To  thee  they  spring,  when  uncontrolled^ 
In  all  the  warmth  of  liberty. 

The  faithful  dove,  where'er  by  day. 
Through  fields  of  air  her  pinions  rove, 

Still  seeks,  when  daylight  dies  away. 
The  shelter  of  her  native  grove. 

So  at  this  calm,  this  silent  hour, 
Whate'er  the  daily  scenes  I  see, 

My  heart  (its  joyless  wanderings  o'er) 
Returns  unaltered  still  to  thee. 
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*R08PB0Tirs.— This  work  Is  conducted  in  the  spirit  cf 
uittell's  Maseumof  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
mbly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbines  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  mouth's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  ol 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  tally  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EdiribuTgn^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlaekwoocPa  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  coDtributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spcdator, 
the  sparkling  E^aminer^  the  judicious  Athenasam^  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  i^rt^annto,  the  sober  and  respectable  ChrU- 
Han  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  United  Service^  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University y  New  Monthly ^ 
Fraser^Sy  TaWs,  Ain»worth.%  Hoo(V8f  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines ^  and  of  Chjambers*  admirable  Journal,  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  gready  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  everr  intelligent  American  to  be  infotmia 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  o'lr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  ol 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compott 
or  foresee. 

Greographical  DiscoTeries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyagea 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  uUr 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
aflairSj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  In 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attraotiYe 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  *  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable^  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  DMials, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  from  tht 
chaj^y  by  providing  abundantly  lor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  levels, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  will 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


TiBMs.— The  LnriNO  Aos  is  published  every  Sahtr- 
day,  by  E.  Littkll  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefa  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  121  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  atlendea  to.  |;V  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  ojffUe  o/publicationt  as  above. 

Clubsy  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  $20  00 
Nine  "  «  .  .  .  .  §40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   160  00 


Complete  sets^  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bouna,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12^  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— yfe  bind  the  work  hi  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  gire  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agendea.—yft  are  desirous  of  making  arranfeiiienla 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  dreala 
tion  or  this  work — and  for  doing  this  a  libenQ  commissloa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselfM 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  thif 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  sena  us  nnaoubted  ie&f> 
ences. 


Postage.— 'Yfhttti  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livfi) 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlel, 
at  4^  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  oomet 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  laWi 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspapsr 
postage,  (li  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to .** 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  ont 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tils 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  conuining  fonr  oi 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  freai 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  At 
each  pcai  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterbes. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  vclumea  are  published  quarterly,  each  voluM 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  giTet  in 
eighteen  months. 


Washixotos,  27  Dec,  IStt. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  country,  this 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  Hterature  of  tiM 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehenskm  includes  a  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  is 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAM& 
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From  the  Qumrterly  Review. 

1.  Physical  Geography,  By  Mart  Someryilli, 
author  of  *'  The  Connection  of  the  Physical 
Sciences,"  and  '*  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens." 
2  vols,  post  8vo.    London,,  1848. 

9.  PhysikaUsche  Geographie.  Vorlesungen  gehal- 
ten  an  der  Universitat  zu  Berlin  in  den  Jahren 
1834  nnd  1835.  Von  Friedrich  Hoffmann. 
Berlin,  1837. 

S.  The  Physical  Atlas :  a  Series  of  Maps  and  Blos- 
tratioos  of  the  Geographical  Distribution  of 
Natural  Phenomena;  embraoinff  Geology, 
Hydrography,  Meteorology,  and  Natural  His- 
tory. By  A.  Keith  Johnston,  F.  R.  G.  S. 
Edinburgh,  1848.    Folio. 

The  growth  of  the  physical  sciences  brings 
with  it  the  sadie  demands  as  the  progress  of  civil- 
intioD  in  the  arts  of  life.  New  methods  and 
divisions  of  labor  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
otll  for  higher  advancement  and  a  more  consum- 
mate perfeetion;  new  names  are  needed  to  ex- 
praes  and  classify  these  divisions.  We  find  prac- 
tieal  illustration  of  this  in  the  numerous  societies 
which  have  grown  up  of  late  years,  professing  the 
separate  and  especial  culture  of  branches  of  natural 
luiowiedge  which,  half  a  century  ago,  were  barely 
xeeogDized  or  imperfectly  deciphered  on  the  great 
page  of  nature.  More  remarkably  still  is  this 
principle  of  subdivision  exemplified  in  the  labors 
•od  eoUections  of  individuals  in  the  field  of  science, 
where  we  find  men  seeking  and  earning  fame  by  a 
devotion  to  objects  which  appear  utterly  trivial  to 
those  unused  to  such  researches.  The  Fauna 
•od  Flora  of  natural  history  are  striking  examples. 
We  may  smile  at  the  phrase  of  "  illustrious  arach- 
oologist"  applied  to  an  indefatigable  spider-collec- 
1«r  of  our  own  day,  and  marvel  at  the  laborious 
leal  of  M.  Robineau  in  gathering  up  1800  species 
of  the  genus  Musca  in  the  single  department  of 
the  Yonne.  But  when  we  come  to  regard  the 
completeness  which  this  great  branch  of  science 
has  attained  through  such  particular  researches,  and 
the  curious  and  unexpected  results  derived  from 
minute  inque%t  into  the  subdivisions  of  tlie  organic 
world-^the  fungi,  the  algn,  the  heaths,  the  lich- 
aos,  the  mollusks,  of  different  seas  and  depths,  the 
loophjTtes,  infusoria,  &c. — we  cannot  fail  to  recog- 
niie  the  value  of  these  insulated  labors,  and  to  ap- 
plaud the  happy  diligence  to  which  we  owe  such 
eiact  and  abundant  knowledge. 

It  is  in  nowise  inconsistent  with  the  circnm- 
•tanees  just  stated,  that  changes  should  be  siroul- 
taneoasly  going  on,  which  blend  all  sciences  and 
an  parts  of  science  more  closely  together ;  giving 
milty  to  seeming  disseverment,  and  carrying  the 
■Md  forward  to  future  connections  hitherto  unex- 
ploied  and  nnseen.  Such  high  generalixations 
Ml  only  be  reached  by  minute  and  precise  kaowl- 
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edge  of  subordinate  parts ;  and  this  exactness  can- 
not be  attained  otherwise  than  by  the  division  of 
labor  we  have  indicated.  We  divide  to  obtain 
supremacy  over  the  whole.* 

Physi<»l  Geography-^that  branch  of  science 
which  embraces  all  matter,  in  all  its  forms  of  ex- 
istence, organized  or  inorganic,  forming  the  great 
globe  on  which  we  dwell — may  rightly  take  place 
as  one  of  the  highest  departments  of  human 
knowledge.  Spacious,  however,  though  its  do- 
main and  objects  be,  and  familiar  in  their  connec- 
tion with  other  parts  of  science,  it  is  only  lately 
that  its  boundary  has  been  defined,  and  its  sub- 
jects and  subordinate  branches,  heretofore  pursued 
under  these  separate  connections,  been  associated 
under  one  comprehensive  name.  So  recent,  in 
truth,  is  their  association  in  any  explicit  form,  that 
Mrs.  Somerville*s  volumes  come  before  us  ts  the 
first  English  work  bearing  the  title,  and  distinctly 
comprehending  what  belongs  to  this  great  subject. 
We  possess,  indeed,  the  valuable  Physical  Atlas 
of  Mr.  Keith  Johnston,  which  may  well  be  asso- 
ciated with  Mrs.  Somerville's  book  for  their  mu- 
tual illustration.  But  this  Atlas  is  itself  a  recent 
undertaking  ;  and  by  no  means  yet  known,  or 
studied,  commensurately  with  its  merits. 

It  is  welcome  to  us  to  receive  from  the  pen  of 
Mrs.  Somerville  this  introduction  to  Physical 
Geography  as  an  independent  branch  of  science. 
This  lady,  as  all  our  readers  know,  has  earned 
for  herself  no  common  reputation  by  her  earlier 
scientific  writings — to  which  we  have  given  our 
tribute  of  praise  in  former  volumes  of  this  Re- 
view, (Nos.  94  and  101.)  She  brought  to  the 
'*  M^anique  Celeste"  of  Laplace  a  mathematical 
capacity  and  cultivation,  which  enabled  her  to 
present  to  English  readers  an  admirable  summary 
of  the  spirit,  methods,  and  results  of  this  great 
work.  To  the  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens*' 
succeeded  her  volume  on  the  **  Connectioo  of  the 
Physical  Sciences ;"  unassuming  in  form  and  pre- 
tensions, but  so  original  in  design,  and  perfect  in 

*  The  only  practical  doubt  to  be  entertained  on  this 
subject  regards  the  recent  multiplication  of  societies 
professedly  devoted  to  single  departments  of  science. 
We  cannot  now  object  to  this  as  **an  over-early  and 
peremptory  redaction  of  koowledse  into  arts  and  meth- 
ods ;"  bat  we  firmly  believe  that  the  result  of  this  diviskm 
has  often  been  to  starve  rather  than  foster  the  objects  of 
pursuit,  thus  detached  from  their  former  connections. 
That  private  patronage  which,  by  a  prood  peculiarity  of 
England,  i^ives  basis  to  these  institutions,  is  hampered 
by  the  multiplicity  of  demands  upon  it ;  their  govemiMBt 
becomes  feeble  or  partial  from  the  same  cause ;  and  the 
labors  of  individuals,  admirable  in  themselves,  often  lose 
their  due  weight  and  drcnktioo  by  being  parcelled  oid 
among  various  subordinate  receptacles.  It  is  simply  a 
Question  of  degree ;  but  we  repeat  our  own  oonvictkMi 
that  the  division  has  been  carried  to  an  injurious  extent, 
and  believe  that  the  same  judgment  might  be  extended  to 
other  public  instimtioos,  with  wUeh  our  actual  state  of 
society  is  crowded  sad  perplezed. 
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execution,  as  well  to  merit  the  success  of  eight 
editions,  each  carefully  embodying  all  of  augmen- 
tation that  science  had  intermediately  received. 
Though  rich  in  works  on  particubr  sciences,  and 
richer  still  in  those  eminent  discoveries  which  es- 
tablish the  relations  amongst  them,  yet  had  we 
Dot  before  in  English  a  book  professedly  under- 
taking to  expound  these  connections,  which  form 
the  greatest  attainment  of  present  science,  and  the 
most  assured  augury  of  higher  knowledge  beyond. 
Mrs.  Somerviile  held  this  conception  steadily  be- 
fore her ;  and  admirably  fulfilled  it.  Her  work, 
indeed,  though  small  in  size,  is  a  true  Kosmos  in 
the  nature  of  its  design,  and  in  the  multitude  of 
materials  collected  and  condensed  into  the  history 
it  affords  of  the  physical  phenomena  of  the  uni- 
verse. In  some  respects  her  scheme  of  treating 
these  topics  so  far  resembles  that  since  adopted 
by  Humboldt,  that  we  may  give  Mrs.  Somerviile 
credit  for  partial  priority  of  design,  while  believ- 
ing that  she  would  be  the  last  person  to  assert  it 
for  herself. 

We  may  briefly  notice  here  her  style  in  treat- 
ing scientific  subjects,  inasmuch  as  our  comments 
will  apply  equally  to  the  volume  just  mentioned 
and  to  those  now  before  us.  Few  writers  have 
shown  so  remarkable  a  continence  as  to  all  super- 
flocus  words  and  phrases.  Not  upon  any  formal 
principle,  but  from  that  native  simplicity  which  is 
m  quality  of  genius,  Mrs.  Somerviile  never  indulges 
in  those  covenanted  passages  of  preface  or  perora- 
tion in  which  authors  often  **  labor  only  to  osten- 
tation." She  goes  at  once  to  the  work  in  hand  ; 
fully  prepared  and  informed ;  clear  and  exact  in 
her  methods ;  and  always  preferring  perspicuity 
to  ornament.  In  treating  of  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  physical  sciences  she  conducts  her  reader 
to  the  generalizations  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
not  with  any  pomp  of  announcement,  but  by  those 
clear  and  certain  steps  of  induction  which,  better 
than  any  artifices  of  language,  raise  the  mind  to 
the  height  of  the  subject,  and  engage  the  imagi- 
nation with  visions- of  higher  knowledge  yet  to 
come.  When  writing  on  astronomy  she  allows  the 
stars  to  speak  fur  themselves,  in  all  their  sublim- 
ities of  number,  space,  and  time  ;  not  defacing  the 
history  of  the  heavens  by  those  gorgeous  epithets 
which  we  find  in  some  modern  treatises — words  of 
earthy  origin,  and  which  rather  debase  than  ele- 
vate the  grandeur  of  the  theme.  Such  is  the 
character  of  her  works  throughout — a  character 
perfe^ly  compatible  with  great  merits  of  style,  and 
passages  of  much  natural  eloquence. 

In  these  days  of  diffuse  writing  we  are  loth  to 
«ay  anything  which  may  seem  to  point  at  brevity 
as  a  fault,  and  especially  where  the  subject  is  so 
irast  that  it  can  only  be  embraced  by  severe  con- 
densation. If  viewed,  however,  as  an  elementary 
work,  Mrs.  Somerville*s  treatise  on  Physical 
Geography  must  be  considered  as  hardly  copious 
enough  for  the  great  mass  of  readers.  What  her 
elear  understanding  unfolds  in  a  sentence  would  be 
1  theme  to  other  writers.  Though  arranging  her 
subjects  well,  yet  does  the  tax  the  memory  too  an- 


ceasingly  by  the  close  and  compact  series  of  facts 
which  form  the  burden  of  every  page.  There  is 
no  suflScient  repose  for  the  reader's  mind,  nor 
illustration  enough  to  refresh  the  attention.  As 
respects  the  work  before  us,  we  are  perfectly  sen- 
sible that  this  more  copious  illustration  could  not 
have  been  attained  without  enlarging  or  otherwise 
altering  its  plan.  In  adverting  to  the  fact,  there- 
fore, we  do  so  rather  in  the  way  of  explanation 
than  censure ;  freely  admitting  that  in  the  same 
compass  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  concen- 
trate the  same  amount  of  knowledge  more  clearly 
and  efficiently.  The  canvass  must  be  larger,  if 
details  of  outline  and  coloring  are  required  to  enter 
into  the  picture. 

This  wider  canvass,  though  unhappily  incom- 
plete, is  aflbrded  in  the  **  Physikalische  Geog- 
raphic" of  Frederic  Hofi%aann — lectures  delivered 
in  the  University  of  Berlin  in  1834  and  1835,  and, 
af\er  his  premature  death,  published  in  the  volumes 
which  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article. 
The  lectures  gained  high  reputation  when  deliv- 
ered, and  their  merits  as  a  clear  and 'animated  ex- 
position of  this  great  department  of  science  are 
well  attested  by  the  published  work.  The  pre- 
vious pursuits  and  travels  of  HofiTmann  prepared 
him  for  the  undertaking,  and  his  proximity  to 
Baron  Humboldt — the  father,  as  be  may  fairly  be 
termed,  of  physical  geography — was  well  calcu- 
lated to  foster  and  facilitate  the  studies  thus  di- 
rected. 

To  Germany  also  we  owe  the  first  execution  of 
a  Physical  Atlas — that  of  Berghaus — which  has 
been  followed  in  our  own  country  by  the  larger 
and  more  complete  one  already  alluded  to ;  dili- 
gently elaborated  from  the  best  and  meet  recent 
sources  of  knowledge,  and  ably  executed  in  all  its 
parts.  Such  works  are  as  essential  to  the  study 
of  physical  geography  as  are  experiments  to  the 
chemical  student,  or  models  and  diagrams  to  in- 
struction in  the  mechanical  sciences — or,  what  is 
more  pertinent  in  this  case,  as  common  maps  tn 
common  geography.  Their  linear  delineations  to 
the  eye  is  an  admirable  shorthand-writing,  convey- 
ing impressions  to  the  mind  far  more  explicit  and 
forcible  than  any  mere  descriptions  can  afl'brd  ; 
suggesting  comparisons  and  relations,  and  giving 
facilities  of  reference,  which  can  in  no  other  way 
be  equally  attained.  This  very  conviction  of 
their  value  would  lead  us  to  urge  upon  Mr.  John- 
ston the  expediency  of  some  reduced  form  of  his 
great  Atlas,  which,  though. detracting  in  a  certain 
degree  from  its  completeness,  might  render  it 
more  accessible  to  common  readers,  and  more  use- 
ful, therefore,  in  illustration  of  the  volumes  before 
us,  and  of  future  writings  on  the  same  subject. 
The  original  Atlas,  however,  ought  to  have  a 
place  in  every  good  library.  We  know  no  work 
containing  such  copious  and  exact  information  as 
to  all  the  physical  circumstances  of  the  earth  o« 
which  we  live ;  nor  any  of  which  the  methods 
are  so  well  fitted  for  the  instruction  of  those  who 
come  ignorantly  to  the  subject. 

What,  then,  is  Physical  Geogrtphy,  and  what 
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ha  objects  and  methods  as  a  science  1  The  defi- 
nition, though  not  otherwise  difficult  than  frono  the 
amoant  of  what  it  comprehends,  is  necessary  as  a 
starting-point  to  the  suhject,  seeing  that  the  ques- 
tion is  oflen  asked  by  those  who  know  geography 
only  in  a  more  common  sense,  apart  from  the  qual- 
ification prefixed.  We  might  begin  this  definition 
oegmtiYely,  by  stating  that  physical  geography  ex- 
clades,  save  with  the  view  to  descriptive  reference, 
all  those  artificial  lines  and  names  with  which  man 
has  covered  the  earth  for  political  demarcation  or 
other  social  purposes.  The  fluctuations  of  boun- 
dary from  conquest  or  migration — the  changes 
made  by  settlement  and  distribution  of  new  lands — 
the  works  efiTected  by  the  art  or  industry  of  man — 
are  wholly  alien  to  its  course  of  inquiry.  It  has 
DO  concern  with  cities,  population,  commerce,  or 
haman  history,  except  in  as  far  as  they  incidentally 
iSect  the  physical  conditions  of  the  globe,  or  are 
afected  by  them.  These  physical  conditions  them- 
selves form  the  subject  and  scope  of  the  science. 
Physical  Geography  is  the  history  of  the  earth  in 
its  whole  material  organization — of  its  figure  and 
other  conditions  as  a  planetary  body — of  the  com- 
position, structure,  and  elevation  of  the  continents 
tnd  islands  which  comprise  its  solid  superficies — 
of  the  extent,  depth,  tidal  and  other  movements  of 
the  ocean  and  seas  forming  its  liquid  covering — of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  which  give  circulation  to  water 
through  and  over  its  solid  parts — of  the  atmos- 
phere which  envelops  it,  and  ministers  so  largely 
to  all  natural  phenomena — of  the  great  physical 
elements  of  light,  heat,  and  electricity,  in  as  far 
as  they  afi^ct  the  conditions  of  matter  on  the  globe 
— and,  finally,  of  the  innumerable  forms  of  organic 
existence  diffused  throughout  the  whole  of  this  vast 
creation.  ' 

Thus  earth,  air,  and  ocean,  with  everything  of 

inimal  and  vegetable  life  tenanting  these  great  do- 

fliains,  come  within  the  scope,  and  constitute  the 

scsenoe,  of  physical  geography.     Although  those 

o^eets  have  been  pursued  before,  either  separately 

or  in  conjunction  with  other  branches  of  science, 

lad  many  of  them  admitted  into  common  works  of 

geography,  yet  is  the  volume  of  materials  so  vast 

— their  connection  in  every  part  so  intimate — and 

the  advantages  of  studying  them  in  this  connection 

so  manifest   and   obvious,  that  it  was  impossible 

th^y  should  not  be  brought  eventually  into  closer 

association  as  an  especial  department  of  science. 

We  have  already  named  the  part  which  Humboldt 

has  had   in  defining  and  extending  the  domain  of 

pliTsieal  geography.     He  brought  to  his  personal 

travels  a  singular  concentration  of  knowledge  on 

ail  these  subjects.     His  eminent  faculties  for  ob- 

servatiofi,  fostered  and  enlarged  by  the  wide  range 

of  coontry  and  climate  which  his  travels  embraced, 

gvre  omineetion  to  objects  before  diasevered,  and 

nniltiplied  to  our  view  those  relations  upon  which 

die  unity  of  nature  depends ;  while  his  writings, 

■ntored  by  reflecttoo  and  constant  accession  of 

kaowledse,  have  farther  expanded  these  connec- 

tinsy  and  tended  mainly  to  give  its  present  form 

mmi  cfaa  radar  to  the  leienoe. 
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The  basis  and  introduction  to  physical  geography 
is  a  knowledge  of  what  may  be  termed  the  plane- 
tary conditions  of  the  earth,  and  of  the  general  form 
and  manner  of  distribution  of  those  solid,  liquid, 
and  aeriform  parts  which  compose  iu  substance,  or 
are  developed  over  its  surface.  There  is  a  certain 
deficiency  in  this  portion  of  Mrs.  Somerville*s  work. 
She  enters  too  abruptly  on  her  theme,  without  due 
definition  of  its  objects,  or  adequate  notice  of  the 
great  preliminaries  we  have  just  mentioned.  A 
reference  to  former  works  is  not  sufficient  to  denote 
facts  so  important  to  this  study  as  the  figure  and 
dimensions  of  the  earth,  its  specific  gravity,  and 
the  movements  and  changes  impressed  upon  it  by 
the  two  celestial  bodies  with  which  it  has  most  in- 
timate physical  relations.  We  could  have  wished 
further  that  the  other  topics  just  mentioned,  viz., 
the  relative  distribution  of  land  and  water  over  the 
globe,  the  configuration  of  continents,  islands, 
oceans,  &c.,  which  are  cursorily  noticed  in  the 
second  and  some  succeeding  chapters,  had  taken  a . 
more  distinct  place  in  the  outset  of  the  work. 
These  general  facts,  largely  investigated  of  late 
years}  form  the  framework  of  the  science  ;  and,  as 
they  represent  the  existing  state  of  the  earth*s  sur- 
face, apart  from  all  hypothesis  or  ambiguous  con- 
jecture, may  reasonably  antecede  those  views  of 
geological  structure  and  succession,  which,  how- 
ever matured  by  the  active  research  of  late  years, 
do  yet  leave  many  important  points  hypothetical 
and  obscure.  Our  authoress  adopts  the  opposite 
plan  ;  and,  turning  back  the  leaves  in  this  mighty 
volume  of  the  history  of  the  globe,  expounds  from 
them  the  long  series  of  changes  which  science  has 
recorded  as  accounting  for  the  appearances  now 
existing  before  us.  This  geological  survey  is  pref- 
aced by  a  passage  which  we  willingly  quote  as  a 
specimen  of  the  feeling  and  spirit  pervading  her 
whole  work : — 

The  earthquake  and  the  torrent,  the  august  and 
terrible  ministers  of  Almighty  power,  have  torn  the 
solid  earth,  and  opened  the  seals  of  the  most  ancient 
records  of  creation,  written  in  indelible  characters 
on  **  the  perpetual  hills  and  the  everlasting  moun- 
uins."  There  we  read  of  the  changes  that  have 
brought  the  rude  mass  to  its  present  fair  state,  and 
of  the  myriads  of  beings  that  have  appeared  on  this 
mortal  stage,  have  fulfilled  their  destinies,  and  have 
been  swept  from  existence  to  make  way  for  new 
races,  which  in  their  turn  have  vanished  from  the 
scene  till  the  creation  of  mam  completed  the  glorious 
work.  Who  shall  define  the  periods  of  those  morn- 
ings and  evenings  when  God  saw  that  his  work  was 
good  t  And  who  shall  declare  the  time  allotted  to 
the  human  race,  when  the  generations  of  the  most 
insignificant  insect  existed  for  unnumbered  agesi  * 
•  <  •  These  stupendous  changes  may  be  but  cycles 
in  those  great  lawsof  the  universe,  where  all  is  va- 
riable but  the  laws  themselves,  and  He  who  has  or- 
dained them. 

The  principles  and  leading  facts  of  geology  are 
now  become  so  far  familiar,  or  so  easily  accessible, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  history 
of  those  great  natural  events  which  have  succes- 
sively affected  and  altered  the  surface  of  the  globe. 
It  is  given  by  Mrs.  Somerville  saccinetly,  but  clear- 
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ly  and  inapressively.  The  arrangement  she  follows 
is  mainly  that  of  Mr.  Lyell,  whose  authority  is 
sanctioned  equally  by  his  eminefit  merits  as  an  ob- 
server, and  by  the  spirit  of  true  philosophy  in 
which  he  has  examined,  classified,  and  recorded 
the  vast  assemblage  of  facts  forming  the  present 
material  of  this  science.  Any  changes  hereafter 
made  in  the  systematic  arrangement  of  rocks  must 
of  necessity  be  subordinate  to  the  great  outlines 
now  adopted  by  geologists — founded,  as  they  are, 
not  merely  upon  the  relative  position  and  structure 
of  strata  or  rocky  masses,  but  yet  more  unequiv- 
ocally on  that  wonderful  series  of  fossil  remains  of 
animal  and  vegetable  life,  which,  entombed  in  dif- 
ferent portions  of  the  crust  of  the  earth,  do  thence 
decipher  to  us  the  order  and  relation  of  mineral 
masses,  as  well  as  of  the  multitudinous  forms  of 
organic  being  which  have  given  life  and  activity 
to  successive  epochs  and  conditions  of  the  globe. 

In  the  discovery  and  exact  denotation  of  these 
organic  remains  consists  the  great  glory  of  modern 
geology,  and  its  most  profound  interest.  What  in 
truth  more  wonderful  than  to  know  that,  during 
the  ages  which  have  passed  since  man  was  created 
upon  the  earth,  there  have  been  lying  hidden  be- 
neath us  the  innumerable  vestiges  of  distinct  an- 
terior creations  of  living  beings — separated  from  us, 
and  from  each  other,  by  periods  of  time  of  which 
human  reckoning  can  attest  nothing  certain  but  the 
vastness — forms  and  species  differing,  more  or  less, 
from  all  those  we  now  see  around  us,  yet  with  re- 
lations of  type  showing  the  unity  of  the  great  De- 
signing Cause  from  which  they  severally  and  suc- 
cessively proceed  !  The  empires  of  antiquity  rose 
and  were  extinguished — the  ages  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  culture  passed  away — and  still  these  ves- 
tiges and  remains  of  the  life  of  former  worlds  re- 
mained hidden  to  human  sense  and  speculation. 
It  is  true  that  fragments  of  them  had  been  worked 
out  of  the  quarry,  gathered  from  the  bed  of  torrents, 
or  dug  out  of  alluvial  strata  ;  but  it  was  only  to 
become  subjects  of  ignorant  wonder  to  some — of 
rash  or  superstitious  theory  to  others.  Admitting 
some  few  happy  conjectures  of  an  earlier  period, 
yet  can  we  not  date  the  science  of  fossil  remains 
farther  back  than  the  time  of  Cuvier,  whose  genius 
first  discovered  its  vast  import,  and  whose  labors 
gave  it  a  basis  and  right  direction  of  pursuit. 
These  remnants  of  former  organic  life,  silent  here- 
tofore, became  now  the  interpreters  to  man  of 
events  antecedent  to  his  own  time  on  the  earth. 
The  progress  of  the  inquiry — aided  continually  by 
larger  scope  and  increased  exactness  of  observation 
— has  rendered  it  in  our  own  day  a  record,  sin- 
gularly authentic  and  minute,  of  those  great  changes 
which  have  destroyed  or  restored,  elevated  or  de- 
pressed, the  early  covering  of  the  globe ;  while  in 
the  succession  of  organic  remains  we  have  the  his- 
tory, similarly  written  on  tablets  of  stone,  of  the 
living  forms  which  have  snecessively  tenanted  the 
earth  under  these  different  conditions,  and  finally 
disappeared  to  give  place  to  the  existing  forms  of 
life,  and  amongst  and  above  them  all,  to  man,  now 


first  introduced  to  fulfil  his  destiniea  in  the  gmt 
scheme  of  creation. 

**E  tenehris  tantis  tarn  darum  extollere  lumenf*^ 
may  well  form  the  motto  and  the  eulogy  of  the 
eminent  observers  who  have  brought  this  subter- 
ranean world  to  light ;  creating  thereby  and  almost 
maturing  a  new  science,  perfect  as  an  example  of 
inductive  inquiry,  and  prolific  of  extraordinary  re- 
sults. We  are  speaking  of  it  here  only  in  con- 
nection with  that  series  of  changes  on  the  earth's 
surface  of  which  it  is  the  exponent  and  record ; 
otherwise  we  might  dwell  on  the  great  questions 
which  it  has  suggested  to  philosophical  inquiry — 
viz.,  whether  there  be  any  such  absolute  nature  of 
species  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  an  unbroken 
succession,  by  generation,  of  organic  life,  from  its 
earliest  appearance  on  the  earth  to  tlie  present  mo- 
ment, admitting  unlimited  time,  and  altered  con- 
ditions of  the  surface,  as  the  elements  and  causes 
of  progressive  change  ? — or,  dismissing  this  doe- 
trine,  whether  there  be  any  true  ascending  scale 
of  perfection  in  successive  creations,  and  evidence 
of  higher  and  more  consummate  organization  of 
living  beings,  as  we  rise  upwards  in  the  order  of 
fossiliferous  strata,  and  bring  the  series  to  the  types 
and  forms  which  now  exist  around  us  ? — an  inquiry 
much  more  complex  than  it  may  at  first  appear, 
and  often  made  obscure  by  faulty  definition  of 
terms ;  yet  capable,  we  believe,  of  eventual  soln- 
tion,  and  exercising  meanwhile  the  talents  of  many 
eminent  naturalists  in  this  fertile  field  of  discovery. 
If  the  solution  be  affirmative,  (as  under  certain 
qualifications  is  probable,)  we  are  at  oooe  admitted 
to  wider  views  of  the  Divine  Providence,  as  man- 
ifested in  antecedent  acts  of  creation;  and  may 
even,  with  humility,  look  onwards  through  time  to 
future  periods  of  the  earth,  pregnant  with  like 
changes  and  advancement  in  Uie  form  and  other 
conditions  of  animal  life. 

Reverting  again  to  physical  geography,  as  in- 
structing us  in  all  that  regards  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  we  find  in  the  whole  aspect  and  condition 
of  this  surface  the  closest  dependence  on  those 
great  phenomena  which  geology  records.  This  may 
readily  be  understood  as  respects  the  more  domi- 
nant features  of  the  globe — the  contineou,  oceans, 
islands,  mountain  groups  and  chains.  In  the  height, 
depth,  various  configuration,  and  inequalities  of 
these  vast  materials  forming  iu  present  saperficies, 
we  find  the  proof  of  enormous  physical  forces  act- 
ing under  various  conditions  of  time  and  space- 
forces  mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  in  kind, 
disintegrating,  consolidating,  crystallizing,  elerat- 
ing,  and  depressing — such  actions  existing  through 
incalculable  periods  of  time,  either  slow  and  ooo* 
tinoous,  or  recurring  at  intervals  with  vehemence 
of  power  and  sudden  and  mighty  effects.  These 
are  the  subjects  with  which  geology  as  a  sdenea 
is  concerned.  It  derives  its  evidences  from  the 
relative  position  of  rocks,  whether  stratified  or  on- 
stratified^ — from  the  materials  of  which  they  ave 
severally  composed,  and  from  the  vanons  manner 
in  which  these  materials  aie  combined  hy  ciye> 
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tilBxatioii  or  otherwise — from  the  numeroas  phe- 
Bomeaa,  whether  of  order  or  disorderi  in  stratified 
rocks  utd  in  Toins — from  the  identity  or  succession 
of  orgsnie  remains  in  diflferent  strata— «nd  from 
the  elfeets  of  earthquakes,  Tolcanoes,  deluges,  and 
other  phenomena  expressing  the  great  physical 
forces  which  have  most  recently  acted,  or  are  yet 
acting,  on  the  surface  of  the  globe.  In  stating 
the  opinion  of  Humboldt,  that  all  or  nearly  all  the 
existing  land  has  been  raised  out  of  the  ocean,  we 
•nficiently  mark  the  mighty  changes  that  are  in 
erideoee  before  us,  and  show  the  close  relation  of 
physical  geography  to  all  that  forms  the  subject  of 
geological  research. 

Though,  for  the  reason  already  gi^en,  we  do 
Bot  follow  Mrs.  Somerville  in  her  outline  of  geol- 
ogy, yet  may  we  briefly  notice  certain  of  the  more 
recent  news  and  discoveries  in  the  science,  re- 
markaUe  in  themselves,  and  illustrative  of  the  re- 
latioos  just  mentioned.  The  first  we  would  name 
is  the  curious  class  of  facts  lately  collected  and 
powerfully  applied  by  Lyell,  Darwin,  and  others, 
to  prove  the  slow  and  continuous  upheaving  or  de- 
pression of  large  tracts  of  land  in  dififerent  parts  of 
the  world — in  efifect  of  subterranean  changes 
going  GO  underneath.  The  phenomenon  belongs 
to  our  owD  time,  as  well  as  to  anterior  ages  in 
the  history  of  the  globe.  In  Sweden,  for  in- 
stance, a  line  traverses  the  southern  part  of  that 
kiogdom  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Cattegat,  to  the 
north  of  which,  even  as  far  as  the  North  Cape  of 
Earope,  there  is  evidence,  scarcely  disputable  in 
kind,  that  the  land  is  gradually  rising  at  the  aver- 
age rate  of  nearly  four  feet  in  a  century ;  while  to 
the  sooth  of  this  axial  line  there  are  similar  proofs 
of  a  slow  subsidence  of  surface  in^  relation  to  the 
level  of  the  adjacent  seas.  This,  and  various 
other  examples  of  what  may  be  termed  secular 
changes  of  elevation,  particularly  in  South  Amer- 
ica and  amidst  the  great  coral  formations  of  the 
lodiao  and  Pacific  Oceans,  have  led  the  eminent 
geologists  just  named  to  regard  such  slow  progres- 
sive changes  as  the  probable  cause  of  many  or 
most  of  those  great  aspects  of  the  earth *s  surface, 
which  by  others  have  been  attributed  to  paroxys- 
■al  actions  of  subterranean  forces,  sudden  and 
violent  in  kind.  The  question  is  one  still  under 
coatroversy,  and  capable  perhaps  of  being  only 
approximately  settled.  It  must  be  allowed  to  the 
mdvoeates  of  secular  change  that  they  have  all 
tJBse  at  their  disposal.  The  admitted  facts  in 
every  part  of  geology  give  a  license  in  this  point 
whboat  line  or  limit ;  and  without  such  license, 
aad  the  supposition  of  slow  and  steady  movements, 
k  is  difficult  to  explain  the  existence  of  vast  nn- 
hrokea  expanses  of  level  continent  such  as  that  of 
European  Russia,  the  horizontal  strata  of  which, 
atielching  over  a  thousand  miles  in  one  line,  have 
deosoostrably  been  formed  below  the  ses,  and  are 
nowhere  penetrated  or  broken  by  those 
rocks  which  have  been  elsewhere  the 
I  of  sodden  and  violent  elevation.  But  this 
pririJege  as  to  time  does  not  settle  the  question  ; 
whidi  eaa  ooly,  we  think,  be  reasonably  solved 


by  admitting  every  gradation  of  action  of  the  great 
physical  forces  which  tend  to  disturb,  or  have  dis- 
turbed in  past  ages,  the  solid  crust  of  the  globe. 
Such  gradations  of  action  might  naturally,  or  even 
needfully,  be  expected  to  occur ;  and  this  antici- 
pation is  confirmed  by  the  phenomena,  represent- 
ing, as  they  do  when  fairly  interpreted,  an  ex- 
treme variety  in  the  manner  and  degree  in  which 
the  same  physical  forces  are  put  into  operation 
on  the  masses  subjected  to  them. 

We  touch  here,  on  another  doctrine  of  modem 
geology,  bearing  closely  on  our  subject — that^ 
namely,  of  Elie  de  Beaumont,  as  to  the  evidence, 
from  the  parallelism  of  mountain-chains,  of  their 
contemporaneous  origin  from  elevating  forces  act- 
ing during  the  same  geological  periods ;  and  his 
better  substantiated  rule  for  deciding  the  relative 
ages  and  upheaving  of  such  mountain-chains  by 
comparison  of  the  inclined  and  horizontal  strata 
severally  resting  upon  them.  These  views, 
which  have  led  their  author  to  recognize  twelve 
principal  periods  of  dislocation  and  elevation  in 
Europe  alone,  are  still  disputed  and  ambiguous ; 
yet  by  enlarging  the  basis  of  inquiry,  and  sug- 
gesting new  and  more  definite  modes  of  observa- 
tion, they  have  doubtless  contributed  to  the  re- 
markable progress  of  geological  science.  Pros- 
pectively, though  more  partially,  we  may  contem- 
plate the  same  result  from  the  researches  of  Mr. 
Hopkins,  who  has  bdldly  applied  his  mathematical 
resources  in  seeking  to  submit  some  of  these  great 
phenomena  of  seeming  disorder  to  strict  geometric 
laws.  In  his  memoir  **  On  the  Parallel  Lines  of 
simultaneous  elevation  in  the  Weald  of  Kent  and 
Sussex,"  by  assuming  theoretically  the  application 
of  an  expansive  force  acting  uniformly  upwards 
within  an  elliptic  area,  he  finds  that  the  effects  as 
to  elevation,  fissures,  direction  of  dislocation,  &c., 
correspond  almost  exactly  with  the  actual  longi- 
tudinal and  transverse  fractures  in  the  district  just 
named.  The  same  principle  of  inquiry  has  beea 
applied  with  the  same  success  to  the  fractures  in 
the  mountain  limestone  and  coal  districts  of  Der- 
byshire— a  happy  illustration  of  the  aid  which  one 
science  renders  to  another,  and  of  the  influence  of 
those  great  laws  which  serve  as  a  basis  aud  bond 
to  all. 

Another  part  of  modern  geology,  singularly  im- 
portant to  physical  geography,  is  that  so  well  and 
copiously  illustrated  by  Mr.  Lyell — the  influence 
upon  climate  and  organic  productions  of  the  vast 
movements  which  have  raised  new  lands  out  of  the 
ocean,  and  given  greater  elevation  to  those  already 
raised.  To  this  source  we  may  doubtless  refer 
many  phenomena  of  altered  climate  in  particular 
regions,  which  had  before  embarrassed  us  at  every 
^tep.  An  increase  of  land  above  the  sea  between 
the  tropics  raises  the  mean  temperature — in  high^ 
er  latitudes  depresses  it — and  every  such  vicissi- 
tude must  be  attended  with  some  corresponding 
change  in  the  nature  and  conditions  of  organic 
life.  During  that  comparatively  reoent  epoch  of 
the  earth's  surface  when  what  geologists  call  the 
tertiary  strata  were  formed,  it  vk  certain  that  a 
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vast  increase  and  general  upheaving  of  land  oc- 
eorred  in  our  northern  hemisphere,  with  the  effect 
of  gradually  changing  the  climate,  before  tropical 
in  kind,  to  one  of  extreme  cold — of  each  of  which 
prior  states  we  have  numerous  proofs  in  the  phe- 
nomena, both  of  organic  and  inorganic  nature, 
now  laid  open  to  our  observation.  Succeeding 
changes  in  the  proportion  of  land  and  sea,  and  in 
the  elevation  of  the  former,  have  brought  the  sur- 
face into  the  state  in  which  it  actually  appears, 
and  produced  those  conditions  of  climate  which 
support  the  existing  forms  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life. 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  notice  more  than 
one  other  of  those  achievements  of  modern  geol- 
ogy by  which  our  knowledge  of  the  earth^s  sur- 
face has  been  so  greatly  enlarged  and  perfected. 
This  is  the  power,  gained  through  careful  study 
and  comparison  of  fossil  remains,  of  identifying 
strata  and  classes  of  rocks,  remote  in  situation  on 
the  globe,  and  often  exceedingly  dissimilar  in 
other  and  more  obvious  characters — thereby  cor- 
recting local  and  partial  inferences,  and  establish- 
ing great  epochs  of  common  movement  and  change 
over  every  part  of  the  earth.  The  various  and 
accurate  knowledge  derived  from  this  beautiful  in- 
dication renders  it  one  of  the  most  striking  exam- 
ples of  those  new  methods  which  have  given  such 
unabating  vigor  to  modern  science.  Were  any 
illustrations  necessary  to  attest  its  value,  we 
might  especially  refer  to  what  the  labors  of  geol- 
ogists have  effected  in  classifying,  according  to 
this  principle,  the  great  systems  or  formations  of 
the  Silurian,  Devonian,  and  Carboniferous  strata; 
removing  what  formerly  seemed  anomalies,  and 
determining  their  relations  in  such  manner  that 
observers  can  scarcely  be  at  fault  hereafter  in  re- 
cognizing these  rocks,  in  whatsoever  place,  or 
under  whatever  forms,  they  may  appear. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  exterior  aspect 
of  the  globe,  as  derived  from  the  great  physical 
causes  thus  operating  upon  it — whether  from 
without  in  its  condition  as  a  planetary  body — or 
on  its  surface  in  the  mutual  action  of  the  elements 
which  surround  it — or  from  those  hidden  depths 
below  the  surface,  the  T«gragof  yaiijt^  whence 
have  proceeded  the  more  violent  and  irregular  ac- 
tions, rending,  raising,  or  depressing,  the  solid 
crust  above.  Mrs.  Somerville  gives  an  able  sum- 
mary of  the  latter  phenomena  in  her  second  chap- 
ter:— 

The  continents  had  been  raised  from  the  deep  by 
a  powerful  effort  of  the  internal  forces  acting  under 
widely  extended  regions;  and  the  stratified  crust 
of  the  earth  either  remained  level,  rose  in  undula- 
tions, or  sunk  in  cavities,  according  to  its  intensity. 
Some  thinner  portion  of  the  earth's  surface,  giving 
way  to  the  internal  forces,  had  been  rent  into  deep 
fissures,  and  the  mountain  masses  had  been  raised 
by  violent  concussions,  perceptible  in  the  convulsed 
state  of  their  strata.  The  centres  of  maximum  en- 
ergy are  marked  by  the  pyrogenous  rocks,  which 
generally  form  the  nucleus  or  axis  of  the  mountain 
masses,  on  whose  flanks  the  stratified  rocks  are 


tilted  at  all  angles  to  the  horizon  ;  whence  declining 
on  every  side,  they  sink  to  various  depths,  or 
stretch  to  various  distances  on  the  plains.  Enor- 
mous as  the  mountain-chains  and  table-lands  are, 
and  prodigious  the  forces  that  elevated  them,  they 
bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  level 
continents  and  to  the  vast  power  which  raised  them 
even  to  their  inferior  altitude.  Both  the  high  and 
the  low  lands  have  been  elevated  at  successive  pe- 
riods ;  some  of  the  very  highest  mountain-chains  are 
but  of  recent  geological  date ;  and  some  chains 
that  are  now  far  inland  once  stood  up  as  islands 
above  the  ocean,  while  marine  strata  filled  their 
cavities  and  formed  round  their  bases.  The  influ- 
ence of  mountain-chains  on  the  extent  and  form  of 
the  continents  is  beyond  a  doubt. 

No  reader  should  approach  this  part  of  physical 
geography  without  having  a  good  globe  constantly 
under  his  eye.  It  is  essential,  not  merely  in  re- 
spect of  names  and  local  descriptions,  for  which 
common  maps  might  sufiioe,  but  much  more  as 
serving  to  those  large  views  of  land  and  sea,  in 
their  various  proportion,  distribution  and  configur- 
ation, which  can  in  no  other  way  be  obtained. 
The  eye  and  mind  must  be  alike  abstracted  from 
all  the  territorial  divisions  of  roan,  and  sedu- 
lously applied  to  these  great  lines  of  nature.  We 
may  repeat,  too,  what  we  have  said  of  the  need 
of  a  Physical  Atlas  in  aid  of  the  study.  Neither 
globe  nor  map  can  delineate  the  height  of  monn- 
tains,  level  of  plains,  length  of  rivers,  or  other 
physical  relations  which  appertain  to  it.  Nor 
can  numbers  supply  the  place  of  those  linear 
comparisons  addressed  to  the  sight,  which  are  at 
once  more  readily  admitted  and  understood,  and 
more  easily  replaced  if  lost  to  the  memory.  The 
German  writers,  and  notably  Foreter,  Pallas, 
Humboldt,  Von  Buch,  Steffens,  and  Ritter,  have 
been  more  assiduous  than  any  others  in  this  branch 
of  physical  geography ;  marking  with  a  mixtare 
of  boldness  and  minuteness  all  these  great  outlines 
and  objects  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and  brings 
ing  moreover  to  the  research  something  of  that 
German  faculty  which  delights  in  exploring  new 
and  occult  relations  in  nature — matters  sometimes 
fantastic  in  conception,  but  of\en  sound  and  valu- 
able accessions  to  human  knowledge. 

The  first  thing  which  strikes  the  eye  in  survey- 
ing the  globe  is  the  large  excess  of  ooean  over 
land — water  occupying,  in  fact,  nearly  three 
fourths  of  the  total  surface — defining  by  its  out- 
line the  permanent  elliptical  figure  of  the  earth,  and 
furnishing  a  fixed  mean  level  from  which  to  meas- 
ure the  height  of  the  lands  rising  irregularly  from 
this  vast  liquid  expanse.  Next,  we  may  note  the 
great  preponderance  of  land  in  the  northern  hem- 
isphere, of  water  in  the  southern — showing,  from 
whatever  cause,  a  very  dififerent  action,  in  these  two 
regions,  of  the  foroes  which  have  given  its  pres- 
ent aspect  to  the  sorfaee.  Of  the  thirty-eight  mil- 
lions of  square  miles,  forming  in  round  nambeis 
the  total  area  of  land,  nearly  twenty-eight  millions 
lie  to  the  north  of  the  equator.  If,  again,  we  di* 
vide  the  globe  longitudinally  by  the  meridian  of 
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Tenerifie,  the  land  on  the  eastern  aide  of  this  line 
will  be  seen  greatly  to  exceed  the  western. 
Another  manner  of  division,  into  two  hemispheres, 
•oeording  to  the  maximum  extent  of  land  and 
water  in  each,  affords  the  carious  result  of  de- 
Mgnating  England  as  the  centre  of  the  former, 
or  terrene  half— «n  antipodal  point  near  New 
Zealand  as  the  centre  of  the  aqueous  hemisphere. 
The  exact  position  in  England  is  not  far  from  the 
Land*s  End ;  so  that,  if  an  observer  were  there 
raised  to  such  height  as  to  discern  at  once  one 
half  of  the  globe,  he  would  see  the  greatest  possi- 
ble extent  of  land — if  similarly  elevated  in  New 
Zealand,  the  greatest  possible  surface  of  the  water. 

Those  who  have  aptitude  in  conceiving  these 
globular  conditions  in  free  space,  apart  from  ac- 
tual delineation — a  faculty  essential  to  the  astron- 
omer in  his  dealings  with  the  heavens — might 
here  discard  for  a  moment  all  artificial  aids,  and 
give  full  play  to  their  power,  by  assuming  the  po- 
litions  we  have  denoted  in  the  void  around  the 
earth,  and  picturing  thence  to  the  mind^s  eye 
these  two  great  aspects  of  the  globe  beneath. 
Bat  such  faculty  belongs  to  very  few  in  compari- 
•on  with  the  number  of  those  who  derive  all  their 
■otions  from  the  plane  surface  of  maps — look  for 
New  Zealand  in  horizontal  distance  instead  of  per- 
pendicularly below  them — and  find  it  impossible 
to  conceive  a  wide  ocean  of  waters  forming  the 
globular  surface  opposite  to  that  on  which  they 
•taod. 

Other  singular  facts  may  be  noted  as  to  the  re- 
lation and  proportions  of  land  and  water  on  the 
forfaoe  of  the  globe.  Comparing  the  northern 
with  the  southern  temperate  zone,  we  find  the  pro- 
portion of  land  nearly  as  thirteen  to  one  ;  while 
ju  the  line  of  the  equator  five  sixths  of  the  whole 
cireumference  is  water.  Some  curiously  minute 
observations  of  Mr.  Gardner  show  that  only  one 
'  twenty-eeventh  of  the  existing  land  has  land  di- 
rectly opposed  to  it  in  the  opposite  hemisphere — a 
oircumstance  depending  on  the  disproportion  of  the 
two  hemispheres  already  stated,  but  still  more 
strikingly  expressive  of  this  physical  fact.  Of  the 
total  surface  of  dry  land,  the  proportion  of  conti- 
nent to  islands  is  estimated  as  twenty-three  to 
one. 

All  these  comparisons  respect  the  horizontal 
extension  of  land  and  water.  But  there  is 
another  relation,  very  interesting  in  the  physical 
history  of  the  globe,  between  the  vertical  elevation 
of  the  continents  and  islands  forming  the  solid  sur- 
&ce  of  the  globe,  and  the  depth  of  the  oceans  and 
seas  surrounding  them.  Upon  various  considera- 
tions Laplace  had  presumed  the  mean  height  of 
the  solid  surface  to  be  about  3000  feet.  But  this 
estimate,  obviously  vitiated  by  his  having  taken 
the  height  of  mountain-chains  from  their  culmi- 
nating ridges  or  points,  has  been  reduced  by  the 
more  exact  calculations  of  Humboldt  to  307  me- 
tres, or  about  1000  feet.  The  manner  of  obtain- 
ing and  using  the  facU  which  form  the  basis  of 
•iieh  calculation  attesU  equally  the  power  and  the 
exnetaeas  of  modem  acienoe.     All  known  parts 


of  the  globe  have  been  examined  for  documents  as 
to  relative  elevation ;  and  the  results  are  so  com- 
pared and  classed  as  to  furnish  a  series  of  mean 
heights  approximating  closely,  it  may  be  believed, 
to  the  truth.  Some  of  these  results  we  state  in 
the  subjoined  note,  to  illustrate  the  curious  methods 
of  the  inquiry.*  It  is  an  instance,  amongst  so 
many  others  in  science,  where  the  multiplication 
of  averages,  even  with  data  of  uncertain  kind, 
gradually  eliminates  aH  notable  errors,  and  fur- 
nishes conclusions  approaching  in  value  and  cor- 
rectness to  those  derived  from  actual  observation. 
No  one  has  signalized  himself  more  than  Sir  J. 
Herschel  in  this  remarkable  path  of  research. 

The  mean  depth  of  the  ocean  is  an  element  of 
more  difficult  attainment  than  that  of  continental 
elevation.  Were  soundings  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand fold,  and  were  every  sounding-line  dropped 
into  the  mighty  mfiss  of  waters  to  touch  the  bot- 
tom, still  would  the  evidence  be  scanty  and  partial 
as  to  the  level  of  this  vast  sub-marine  land  ; — 
probably  not  less  broken  and  various  than  that 
raised  above  the  sea,  of  which  it  is  on  every  side 
the  continuous  prolongation.  The  greatest  depth 
ever  reached  by  sounding  was  in  the  Atlantic, 
900  miles  W.  of  St.  Helena,  where  Sir  James 
Ross  found  no  bottom  with  a  line  5|-  miles  in 
length.  This  depth  corresponds  closely  with  the 
height  of  certain  of  the  loftiest  mountains  on  the 
globe ;  but  the  result,  inconclusive  even  at  the 
point  where  it  was  obtained,  is  altogether  so  as  to 
anything  beyond.  The  presumption  that  there 
must  be  in  this  world  of  waters  abysses  far  more 
profound,  is  confirmed  by  evidence  of  another 
kind,  derived  from  the  theory  of  the  tides,  and 
other  astronomical  considerations,  which  have  led 
Laplace  to  estimate  the  mean  depth  of  the  great 
oceans  at  not  less  than  four  miles,  or  21,000  feet. 
Recurring,  then,  to  Humboldt's  calculation  of  1000 
feet  as  the  mean  height  of  the  dry  land,  and  see- 
ing that  its  superficial  extent  is  but  one  third  that 
of  the  sea,  we  perceive  that  it  might  be  totally 
submerged  by  sudden  changes  or  slow  disintegra- 
tion, leaving  a  vast  depth  of  ocean  incumbent  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  globe — a  conclusion  of 
great  moment  to  geological  theory,  as  respects 
past  ages  and  conditions  of  the  world,  and  not 
without  interest  in  relation  to  future  changes 
which  may  even  now  be  in  progress  within  this 
vast  receptacle  of  the  spoils  of  the  existing  land. 

Keeping  the  eye  still  on  the  globe,  a  careful 
inspection  will  show  various  peculiarities  in  the 
configuration  of  its  surface,  too  strongly  marked  to 
be  the  result  of  mere  accident.     The   opposite 

♦The  mean  height  of  Europe  Humboldt  estimates  at 
636  feet ;  half  its  surface  bein^  occupied  by  the  vast 
plains  of  Russia  and  Poland,  which  have  a  mean  height 
of  only  360  feet.      The  compact  massive  plateau    ef 
Spain  pnxluces  an  effect  equal  to  36  feet  on  the  Europeas 
mean  level ;  while  the  chain  of  the  Alps  contributes  less 
than  4  feet.    The  mean  height  of  France  is  about  31ft 
feet ;  to  which  the  Pyrenees  contribute   108  feet ;   ths 
French  Alps,  Jura,  &e.,  about  120.    Asia  is  estimated  at  *' 
about  1130  feet,  to  which  the  desert  plain  of  Gobi,  twios  • 
as  large  as  Germany,  an^  4000  feet  high,  contributes  , 
about  120  (tet.— Memoir  to  Berlin  Academy ^  1842. 
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eoitts  of  the  Atlantic  for  instance,  as  Tespectirely 
formed  by  the  continents  of  the  eastern  and  west- 
em  hemisphere,  so  correspond  throughout  in  their 
advancing  and  receding  outline  as  to  give  some- 
thing of  the  aspect  of  a  Talley  to  this  great  ocean, 
and  to  indicate  one  class  or  period  of  physical 
causes  concerned  in  its  formation.  The  same  ex- 
act use  of  the  eye  will  show  the  singular  tendency 
in  all  the  great  continents  to  throw  out  projections 
of  pyramidal  or  pointed  form  towards  the  south, 
these  being  often  the  terminations  of  mountain 
chains  dipping  abruptly  under  the  waters.  The 
two  American  continents,  Africa,  New  Holland, 
and  every  point  of  the  southern  and  eastern  coasts 
of  Asia,  offer  numerous  and  striking  examples  of 
this  fact,  which  is  rendered  the  more  remarkable 
by  the  very  rare  occurrence  of  any  such  angular 
projections  of  land  traversing  the  meridional  direc- 
tion, east  or  west.  Here,  again,  there  is  an  ex- 
position of  forces,  acting  on  a  vast  scale,  and 
through  unknown  periods  of  time,  yet  with  a  defi- 
nite direction  of  energy  which  must  have  a  deter- 
minate cause,  however  obscure  to  our  present 
knowledge. 

Another  striking  diversity  in  the  form  and  out- 
line of  the  continental  masses  depends  on  the  de- 
gree in  which  they  are  broken  and  penetrated  by 
the  sea,  or  on  the  proportion  of  the  coast-line  to 
the  general  area.  The  extreme  cases  of  this  di- 
versity are  Europe  and  Africa.  The  former, 
bordered  and  deeply  penetrated  by  branches  from 
the  Atlantic,  has  a  coast  of  17,000  miles  ;  while 
Africa,  thrice  as  large  in  superficial  extent,  has  a 
thousand  miles  less  of  sea  for  its  boundary.  Some 
writers  have  dwelt  on  this  fact  as  the  probable 
cause  of  the  high  comparative  degree  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe.  We  are  not  very  fond  of  these 
broadcast  theories  in  cases  where  so  many  and 
such  infinitely  complex  elements — ^race,  climate, 
fertility  of  soil,  and  the  accidents  of  war  and  so- 
cial revolutions — enter  into  the  question ;  yet  we 
can  at  once  admit  the  facility  and  extent  of  mari- 
time communication  as  ranking  high  amongst  them  ; 
and  that  the  interior  of  great  continents,  except 
under  such  conditions  as  exist  in  North  America, 
must  always  be  in  arrear  of  those  changes  and  ad- 
▼ancements  which  are  aflfbrded  by  maritime  com- 
munication and  adventure. 

We  find  in  the  lectures  of  Hoffmann  a  minute 
exposition  of  other  features  and  relations  in  the 
configuration  of  the  exterior  of  the  earth.  An  ex- 
ample of  this  is  what  may  be  called  the  theory  of 
islands  ;  a  subject  to  which  that  eminent  geologist. 
Von  Buch,  has  given  especial  attention,  classifying 
them  according  to  peculiarities  which  appear  to  bo 
more  or  less  connected  with  the  causes  of  their 
formation.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  division  he 
establishes  between  the  elongated  (langgestrtckUn) 
and  the  round  or  elliptical  islands,  or  what  may 
be  otherwise  termed  continental  and  pelagic 
islands — a  distinction  founded  on  their  relation  re- 
spectively to  the  continental  masses  and  to  the  open 
sea.  The  former,  or  long  islands,  commonly  lie 
in  series  or  line  with  each  other ;  and  either  in 


prolongation  of,  or  parallel  to  some  liiie  of  eooti- 
nental  coast ;  indicating  thereby  a  relation  of  com- 
mon origin  to  each  other,  or  to  the  eontigvoos 
continent;  a  relation  further  attested  in  many 
cases  by  similarity  of  geological  positioe  and  char- 
acter. Among  many  examples  of  such  cooiorma- 
tion  Von  Buch  notes  two  as  very  strikiog,  vis., 
the  long  suite  of  islands  which,  beginning  to  the 
south  with  New  2^aland,  sweeps  round  the  east 
and  north  sides  of  New  Holland,  including  New 
Caledonia,  the  New  Hebrides,  the  Solomon  Islands, 
New  Ireland,  Louisiada,  New  Guinea,  &c.,  to 
which  series  he  gives  the  name  of  the  West  Aus- 
tralian chain — and  the  still  more  strongly-defined 
insular  line,  beginning  with  the  labyrinth  of  the 
Philippine  Isles,  extending  northwards  through 
Formosa,  the  Leucheu  Isles,  Japan,  and  the  singu- 
lar rectilinear  chain  of  the  Kurile  Islands,  termi- 
nating to  the  north  in  the  long  projecting  peninsula 
of  Kamtschatka.  There  are  a  doxen  dififerent 
ways  of  looking  at  a  map  for  information's  sake ; 
but  those  who  can  throw  a  broad  and  bold  eye 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe,  without  regard  to 
artificial  or  minor  divisions,  will  not  fail  to  observe 
the  absolute  continuity  of  this  long  line  of  islands 
extending  over  more  than  40^  of  latitude — its 
strict  parallelism  to  the  east  coast  of  Asia  through- 
out— iu  obvious  connection  with  the  more  salieot 
points  of  this  great  continent — and  its  terminatioo 
northwards  in  the  closest  contiguity,  and  in  identi- 
cal direction,  with  the  mountain  range  of  the 
Kamtschatkan  peninsula.  Such  a  series  of  islands 
represents,  in  fact,  a  vast  chain  of  sobmariDe 
mountains,  tilted  upwards  in  certain  places  and 
points  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  forming, 
therefore,  one  of  those  great  lines  on  the  globe 
which  expound  the  direction,  continuity,  and  vast- 
ness  of  the  physical  forces  thus  operating  from  the 
centre  upwards  on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Of  the  islands  which  have  been  called  p^agie 
there  are  two  classes,  very  distinct  in  origin  and 
in  their  elevation  above  the  waters,  but  alike  in 
their  tendency  to  assume  a  circular  form,  aod  in 
the  absence  of  any  direct  connection  with  continen- 
tal lands.  There  are  the  volcanic  and  the  coral 
islands — the  former  raised  from  the  ocean  by  vol- 
canic agency,  found  in  the  polar  as  well  as  the 
temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  the  globe,  and 
often  attaining  the  height  of  two  or  three  miles, 
even  where  limited  to  the  simple  volcanic  cone— - 
the  latter,  the  extraordinary  creation  of  animal 
life,  working  through  ages  on  the  summits  and 
edges  of  submerged  lands,  which,  to  reconcile 
such  formations  with  the  habits  of  the  coral  infu- 
soria, we  must  suppose  to  be  still  slowly  subsiding 
into  the  greater  depths  of  the  sea.  Li  a  reoent 
article  (Quart.  Rev.,  No.  clxii.)  we  have  spoken 
in  detaU  of  this  curious  subject  of  ooral  islands  and 
reefs,  and  their  relation  to  the  great  phenomena 
of  elevation  and  subsidence  in  the  ooean,  whether 
proceeding  from  volcanic  or  other  causes.  We 
refer  to  it  here  only  in  connection  with  Voo 
Buch*a  views  ;  and  to  illustrate,  by  thb  example 
of  the  olassification  of  islands,  the 
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fpbieh  phjrsical  geograpbera,  aod  especially  those 
of  Germany,  have  dwelt  with  this  subject  of  the 
•oofiguration  of  the  earth  *s  surface.  We  might 
knag  other  examples  of  this  method  of  observa- 
tieii;  all  fruitful,  more  or  less,  in  illustration  of  the 
auMes  which  have  produced,  and  are  ever  modify- 
iag,  these  natural  phenomena  ;  but  we  must  hasten 
tewards  to  other  topics,  filling  op  the  canvass  of 
tiM  great  picture  we  have  before  us. 

A  large  part  of  Mrs.  SomerviIle*s  first  volume 
it  descriptive  of  the  mountains,  plains,  table-lands, 
&Cf  forming  the  outline  of  the  different  countries 
of  the  globe,  accompanied  with  slight  notices  of 
tlie  geology  and  natural  history  of  each.  We 
cannot  follow  her  through  these  numerous  details, 
wbieh  are,  with  few  exceptions,  derived  from  the 
beat  authorities,  and  suted  with  as  much  dear- 
oeas  as  is  possible,  where  so  many  names,  numbers, 
and  points  of  relative  position  are  crowded  into 
Ihe  picture.  If  dispos^  to  find  any  fault,  we 
abottki  aay  that  she  has  accumulated  numerical 
ftota  somewhat  beyond  the  scale  and  scope  of  an 
demontary  treatise.  Regarding  the  height  of 
aoantains,  for  example,  the  particulars  stated  are 
ao  nomerous,  that  the  memory,  even  of  those  who 
pooiCioi  the  peculiar  faculty  of  retaining  and  apply- 
ing numbers,  may  well  be  embarrassed  by  their 
moltiplieity,  especially  as  associated  with  names 
■oi easily  discoverable  in  maps.  It  must  always 
be  kept  in  mind  that  this  faculty  is  not  a  fre- 
qiieot  one,  and  is  partial  as  to  its  objects.  To  the 
memory  of  the  majority  of  readers,  numerical 
■Utements  of  this  kind  are  as  fleeting  as  the  lights 
of  the  aurora  borealis,  hardly  seen  and  apprehend- 
ed before  they  shift  and  escape.  In  a  future  edi- 
Hom  aome  of  these  particulars  may  perhaps  be 
edvtntageously  curtailed ;  replacing  them  by  an 
OOitaDsion  of  those  more  general  views  of  the 
exterior  of  the  globe,  which  we  have  named  as 
•omewhat  deficient  in  the  early  part  of  the  work. 

Passages  of  fine  description  and  reflection,  how- 
Ofer,  animate  all  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville's 
book.  We  have  pleasure  in  quoting  one  which 
prefaces  the  account  of  the  great  table-lands  of 
Asia,  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  spirit  and  character 
of  her  style : — 

The  Dardanelles  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora  form 
but  a  small  break  in  the  mighty  girdle  of  the  old 
continent,  which  again  appears  in  immense  table- 
Umds  passing  through  the  centre  of  Asia,  of  such 
magnitude  that  they  occupy  nearly  two  fifths  of  the 
eontineot.  Here  everything  is  on  a  much  grander 
aenle  than  in  Europe ;  the  uble-lands  rise  above  the 
mean  height  of  the  European  mountains ;  and  the 
mountains  themselves  that  gird  and  traverse  them 
•orpass  those  of  every  other  country  io  altitude. 
The  most  barren  deserts  are  here  to  he  met  with, 
•e  well  as  the  most  luxuriant  productions  of  animal 
and  vegeuble  life.  The  earliest  records  of  the  hu- 
man race  are  found  io  this  cradle  of  civil izatioii ; 
and  monuments  still  remain  which  show  the  skill 
and  power  of  those  nations  wbieh  have  passed  away, 
hat  whose  moral  influence  is  still  visible  io  their 
ieooendants.  Customs,  manneia,  and  even  preju- 
dieea,  carry  us  back  to  timca  beyond  the  lecoid  of 
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history,  or  even  of  tradition  ;  while  the  magnitude 
with  which  the  natural  world  is  here  developed 
evinces  the  tremendous  forces  that  must  have  been 
in  action  at  epochs  immeasurably  anterior  to  the  ex- 
istence of  man. 

The  gigantic  table-lands  here  alluded  to,  and 
subsequently  described  in  detail,  form  a  feature  of 
the  earth's  surface,  little  understood  by  those  whose 
knowledge  is  limited  to  common  geography ;  and 
belonging,  indeed,  more  especially  to  th^  larger 
science  of  which  we  are  now  treating.  In  Europe 
the  best  example  of  such  formation  is  the  central 
or  Castilian  plateau  of  Spain — a  level  of  some- 
what more  than  two  thousand  feet  above  the  sea. 
But  how  insignificant  this  compared  with  the  great 
Grobi  plain,  one  of  the  tracts  of  table-land  of  Cen- 
tral Asia,  having  a  continuous  surface  of  300,000 
square  miles,  more  than  four  times  that  of  France, 
and  an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  the  highest 
of  the  British  mountains !  or  with  those  table-lands 
of  the  Andes,  Quito,  and  Desaguadero,  almost  co- 
equal in  area  with  Ireland,  and  at  the  enormous 
height  respectively  of  two  miles  and  two  miles  and 
a  half,  affording  a  foundation  to  cities,  villages, 
and  the  industrious  works  of  men.  These  vast 
regions  of  elevated  plain,  supported  or  girt  round 
by  the  loftiest  mountain  chains  of  the  globe,  denote 
physical  forces  and  periods  of  time  of  which  it  is 
difficult  to  understand  the  extent  or  manner  of 
operation,  save  in  the  simple  expression  of  the  in- 
calculable magnitude  of  both.  Their  situation  has 
for  the  most  part  secluded  them  from  the  common 
observation  of  travellers,  and  it  is  but  of  late  that 
their  importance  has  been  fully  recognized  aa  a 
feature  in  the  physical  stnicture  of  the  earth. 

More  familiar  to  our  knowledge — yet  not  so 
much  so  as  they  ahould  be,  seeing  their  magnitude 
and  importance  to  man — are  those  mighty  plains, 
which  on  lower  level  above  the  sea,  but  forming 
a  far  wider  surface  of  the  globe,  become  a  main  ob- 
ject in  its  physical  geography.  Vastness  of  hori- 
zonul  extent  has  its  sublimity  as  well  as  elevation, 
and  he  must  be  a  dull  and  indifiTerent  traveller  who 
could  be  set  down  even  on  the  great  sandy  deserU 
of  Sahara,  the  saline  steppes  of  Asia,  or  the  sterile 
and  shingly  plains  of  Patagonia,  without  feeling 
something  of  the  awful  grandeur  of  their  single, 
soliury,  and  interminable  level.  The  Pampas, 
forming  a  bare  horizontal  aurface  of  nearly  one 
thousand  miles  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Andes — 
the  Silvas  of  the  Amazons,  a  dense  tropical  forest, 
covering  a  level  area  more  than  half  as  large  as 
Europe — the  Llanos  of  the  Orinoco,  a  plain  of 
grass,  twice  as  large  aa  France,  and  flat  as  the 
surface  of  the  sea — the  vast  Prairies  of  North 
America,  stretching  westwarda  from  the  Mississip 
pi  to  the  Rocky  Mounuins — and  the  wide  luxuri- 
ant plains  of  Hindostan — are  other  of  the  more 
striking  exsmples  of  this  grest  feature  in  the  ooff- 
figoration  of  the  earth 'a  surfsce ;  to  wliich,  as  Wftt 
as  to  the  Uble-landa  of  the  globe,  we  have  alluded 
(hua  particularly,  seeing  how  much  lose  they  hare 
been  known  and  studied  than  the  more  romando 
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scenery  of  the  mountain  groups  and  chains,  which 
elsewhere  meet  the  eye  as  parts  of  its  diversified 
outline.  Many  have  gazed  with  momentary  won- 
der on  the  plains  of  Lombardy,  as  seen  from  the 
summit  of  the  Duomo  at  Milan  ;  but  the  heart  and 
pencil  of  the  traveller,  and  the  labors  of  the  geolo- 
gist, are  given  to  the  valleys  and  ravines  of  the 
Mountain  Alps  which  form  a  barrier  to  this  great 
landscape. 

In  Mrs.  Somerville's  delineation  of  the  several 
regions  of  the  earth,  there  are  a  few  trifling  errors, 
which  will  readily  come'  within  the  correction  of 
another  edition.  The  Strait  of  Gibraltar,  (page 
14,)  described  as  a  chasm  of  unfathomable  depth, 
has  been  sounded  through  its  whole  extent,  the 
depth  varying  from  160  to  500  fathoms  in  the  nar- 
rowest part,  reaching  to  960  fathoms  between 
Gibraltar  and  Ceuta.  The  pass  of  Thermopylae 
is  described  (p.  50)  as  a  transverse  fracture  in 
mountains :  it  is  a  narrow  slip  of  marshy  land  be- 
tween the  foot  of  Mount  (Eta  and  the  sea.  At  p. 
127,  speaking  of  the  sandy  desert  which  for  1250 
miles  borders  the  Andes  on  the  side  of  the  Pacific, 
it  is  stated  to  contain  a  mine  of  rock-salt,  **  a  char- 
acter of  deserts  generally."  This  statement  re- 
quires qualification.  Many  deserts  and  steppes 
contain  saliferous  clay,  and  are  covered  with  saline 
efflorescence,  testifying  alike  their  origin  and  the 
late  period  they  hold  in  the  physical  history  of  the 
world  ;  but  the  true  massive  rock-salt  has  not,  we 
believe,  been  discovered  here ;  and  the  great  mines 
from  which  this  mineral  has  been  worked,  in 
Cheshire,  Galicia,  Austria,  and  Catalonia,  belong  to 
other  and  older  formations.  Again,  in  describing 
the  carboniferous  strata  of  the  United  States,  there 
is  a  want  of  exactness  in  the  topography  of  these 
vast  coal-fields.  That  of  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio,  more  than  equal  to  England  in 
area,  is  Dot  clearly  distinguished  in  its  extent,  in 
its  relation  to  the  Alleghany  chain,  or  in  its  sepa- 
ration from  the  greatest  western  coal-field  bordering 
OD  the  Mississippi.  We  cannot  better  designate 
the  impoi;tance  of  the  former  than  by  mentioning 
that  the  bed  of  coal  called  the  Pittsburgh  Seam, 
ten  feet  in  thickness,  is  spread  over  an  elliptical 
area,  225  miles  in  its  greatest  diameter,  and  100 
miles  in  breadth  ;  a  mass  of  this  mineral  capable 
of  supplying  the  world,  long  af\er  the  coal-mines 
of  Britain  have  become  extinct  by  time. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  Mrs.  Somerville  should 
dwell  in  detail  on  the  physical  features  of  Iceland 
— a  country  more  marvellous  than  any  other  in 
its  incongruities  both  of  nature  and  human  life — 
where  volcanoes  and  fountains  of  boiling  water, 
uoparaljeled  in  the  world,  are  ever  in  activity 
amidst  the  regions  of  the  polar  climate — and 
where  literature  and  social  order  have  flourished, 
and  yet  exist,  under  physical  privations  which 
might  seem  fitted  to  reduce  man  to  his  most  sav- 
age state.  Here,  however,  again  we  find  the 
details  in  some  points  inexact,  and  requiring  a  re- 
▼ision  of  the  authorities  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. A  circumstance  we  notice  not  in  a  critical 
tpirity  but  wishing  to  obtain  as  complete  exemption 


from  errors  as  possible  in  the  future  editions  of  m 
work  of  so  great  merit  and  value.* 

Appertaining  to  the  physical  history  of  the  solid 
crust  of  the  globe — though  not  exclusively,  since 
the  ocean  is  the  scene  also  of  the  same  wonderful 
events — arc  the  phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earth- 
quakes ;  indicating  subterranean  forces  of  nature 
and  amount  sufficient,  in  every  region  and  through 
a  succession  of  ages,  to  rend  asunder  the  solid 
covering  of  the  earth,  and  to  produce  waves  of 
movemeni  in  what  we  are  wont  to  consider  its 
most  fixed  and  immutable  parts.  Numerous  as 
these  phenomena  have  been,  both  in  the  records 
of  past  time  and  under  our  own  eyes,  yet  must 
they  ever  awaken  wonder  by  their  magnitude  and 
terror  by  their  efl^cts.  Recurring  to  the  extraor- 
dinary island  of  which  we  have  just  spoken,  what 
more  amazing  than  the  volcanic  eruption  of  the 
Skaptar  Jokiill  in  1783 — the  year,  also,  of  the 
great  Calabrian  earthquake  ?  A  submarine  volcano 
had  been  burning  fiercely  for  many  weeks  in  the 
ocean,  thirty  miles  from  the  S.W.  Cape  of  Ice- 
land. Its  fires  suddenly  ceased — the  island  was 
skaken  by  earthquakes  for  a  time,  when  the  vol- 
canic power  abruptly  broke  forth  again,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  150  miles,  among  the  perpetual  snows  of 
the  Skaptar  mountains,  on  a  scale  of  terrific  gran- 
deur. For  many  months  the  sun  was  wholly  un- 
seen in  Iceland — clouds  of  ashes  were  carried 
many  hundreds  of  miles  to  sea,  falling  even  in  the 
Orkney  Islands — the  liquid  lava,  spread  out  in  some 
places  to  a  breadth  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles,  fill- 
ing up  the  beds  of  rivers,  and  of  enormous  thick- 
ness, poured  itself  into  the  sea  nearly  fifty  miles 
from  the  places  of  its  eruption,  destroying  the 
fishery  on  this  coast,  and  adding  thereby  another 
misery  to  the  condition  of  the  poor  Icelanders, 
one  sixth  of  whom  are  related  to  have  perished  in 
eflTect  of  the  eruption.  Scarcely  have  we  the 
record  of  any  event  equal  or  like  to  this  in  the  his- 
tory of  volcanoes. 

The  history  of  earthquakes  is  replete  with  phe- 
nomena not  less  vast  and  terrific.  We  need  but 
refer  to  those  which  in  1797  destroyed  Curoana, 
Quito,  and  Riobamba — events  minutely  and  viv- 
idly described  by  Humboldt — and  to  the  great 
Lisbon  earthquake  of  1755,  the  eflfects  of  which 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  and  around  that  city ;  and 
which,  from  some  submarine  centre  in  the  Atlan- 

♦  A  few  of  these  we  may  notice,  with  reference  to  their 
correction.  The  description  of  the  trap- rocks  (p.  196)  is 
obscure  ;  their  beds  are  far  from  being  almost  horizontal, 
aud  the  statement  that  they  cover  tweoly  thousand  square 
miles  is  much  too  definite  for  an  island,  of  which  the 
central  part  is  nearly  unknown.  The  Great  Geyser 
springs  are  described  as  six  miles  N.W.  of  Monnt  Hecla ; 
tnev  are  thirty-five  miles  distant  from  it.  The  son  is 
saia  to  he  always  above  the  horizon  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer in  Iceland— a  statement  true  only  as  regards  the  most 
northern  point  of  the  island.  A  fissure  is  described  of 
Mount  Hecla,  cleaving  the  mountain  from  the  summit  to 
the  liase ;  we  believe  we  may  affirm  that  no  such  fissure 
exists. 

In  noticing  the  wonderful  phenomena  of  the  Oeysets, 
Mrs.  ^'omerville  does  not  advert  to  the  observations  of 
Descloiseaux  and  Runsen,  who,  visiting  Iceland  in  1846, 
found  the  tein|jeratiire  of  the  water  of  the  Great  Geyser, 
at  a  depth  of 73  feet  in  the  great  pipe  from  which  it  rises^ 
to  lie  nearly  30°  above  the  lioiling-point. 
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tie,  (not,  as  Mrs.  Somerville  states,  immediately 
under  Lisbon,)  spread  one  enormous  convulsion 
Ofer  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles — agitating 
Vj  a  single  impulse  the  lakes  of  Scotland  and 
Sweden,  and  the  islands  of  the  West  Indian  sea. 
Not,  however,  by  a  simultaneous  shock,  for,  the 
dement  of  time  comes  in  with  the  distance  of  un- 
dulation ;  and  together  with  this  another  com- 
plexity of  action,  in  the  transmission  of  earthquake 
movements  through  the  sea,  arising  from  the  dif- 
ferent rate  of  progression  at  different  depth.  In 
the  fact  that  the  wave  of  the  Lisbon  earthquake 
reached  Plymouth  at  the  rate  of  2*1  miles  per 
minate,  and  Barbadoes  at  7*3  miles  per  minute, 
we  have  illustration  of' the  law  that  the  velocity 
of  a  wave  is  proportional  to  the  square  root  of  its 
depth,  and  becomes  a  substitute  for  the  sounding 
^  Hoe  in  fixing  the  mean  proportional  depth  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  this  great  ocean  basin.  Such  and 
ao  striking  are  the  connections  of  the  physical 
•eiences,  and  the  illustrations  they  aSbrd  to  each 
other. 

The  theory  of  earthquakes  and  volcanoes,  while 
presuming  a  close  relation  of  origin  of  these  phe- 
nomena, is  still  incomplete  and  obscure.  Subter- 
ranean heat  we  know  to  exist  under  every  part  of 
the  crust  of  the  globe  ;  and  the  various  evidences 
lately  collected  from  mines,  wells,  and  springs, 
and  carefully  examined  by  Fox,  Cordier,  Kupp- 
fer,  Arago,  De  la  Rive,  &c.,  show  that  the  in- 
erement  begins  within  100  feet  of  the  surface,  and 
ii  continued  afterwards  in  a  certain  r^tio  of  pro- 
gression, to  the  greatest  depths  which  man  has 
over  reached.  This  depth  has  rarely  exceeded 
two  fifths  of  a  mile  from  the  surface  ;■  and  only  in 
one  instance  attained  a  third  of  a  mile  below  the 
level  of  the  sea.  The  refined  methods  of  modern 
geology,  based  on  the  inclination  and  superposi- 
tion of  strata,  have  demonstrated  in  some  cases  a 
meoession  of  solid  rocks  seven  miles  in  thickness ; 
bot  without  indicating  the  temperature  of  the 
lower  portion,  or  the  point  where  the  materials  of 
the  globe  may  be  presumed  to  become  liquid  from 
heat.  As  a  physical  fact  this  will,  perhaps,  never 
be  ascertained.  Mr.  Hopkins,  indeed,  has  sought 
its  solution  from  a  higher  source ;  afiirming,  d^on 
refined  calculation,  that  the  phenomena  of  the  pre- 
eession  of  the  equinoxes  cannot  be  what  they  are, 
Qoless  with  a  certain  thickness  of  crust,  which  he 
rates  at  800  to  1000  miles,  enveloping  any  liquid 
material  which  may  occtipy  the  centre  of  the  earth. 
It  is  difficult  to  reconcile  this  deduction  with  the 
phenomena  of  volcanoes  and  earthquakes,  seeing 
that  these  involve  forces  and  actions,  which  are 
only  clearly  explicable  to  our  present  knowledge 
nnder  the  supposition  of  mobility  and  actual  change 
in  the  matter  which  lies  at  no  great  distance  be- 
low the  superficial  crust.  Deep  rents  in  the  earth 
may,  indeed,  give  scope  and  issue  to  some  of  these 
Impolsions ;  but  there  are  others,  and  especially 
thoee  which  dynamically  produce  the  various  and 
•bgular  movements  of  the  earthquake,  which  can 
Imrdly  be  comprehended  under  this  view.  Here, 
in  troth,  lies  the  great  question  of  the  earthquake 


theory  ;  how  to  explain  motions  or  vibrations  of 
solid  strata,  not  merely  perpendicular  and  horizon- 
tal, but  undulating  or  even  rotatory  in  kind  ?  We 
can  reach  the  solution  of  this  difficulty,  we  believe, 
but  in  one  possible  way — viz.,  by  admitting  the  mu- 
tual elastic  action  of  particles,  as  in  the  propagation 
of  light  and  sound  ;  and  by  extending  this  analogy 
to  the  interference  of  different  lines  of  vibration, 
in  explanation  of  the  rotary  and  irregular  motions 
which  have  so  greatly  perplexed  the  inquiry.  It 
may  be  difficult  for  one  untutored  in  these  matters 
to  conceive  such  conditions  as  occurring  in  the 
solid  rocks  of  the  earth  ;  but  the  simpler  kinds  of 
motion,  needfully  admitted  to  exist  in  this  case, 
give  proof  of  the  possibility  of  those  more  com- 
plex ;  and  the  whole  course  of  modern  research 
has  tended  to  reveal  mutual  actions  and  conditions 
of  change  among  the  particles  of  solid  bodies,  al- 
together unsuspected  or  deemed  impossible  before. 

We  hitve  not  space  to  dwell  further  on  this  in- 
teresting topic ;  yet  we  must  not  quit  it  without 
briefly  adverting  to  a  series  of  papers  by  Mr. 
Milne,  on  the  Earthquakes  of  Great  Britain,  pub- 
lished in  Jameson *s  Philosophical  Journal,  from 
1841  to  1843.  These  memoirs  are  much  less 
known  than  they  deserve  to  be  from  their  minute 
and  curious  research.  They  record  116  earth- 
quake shocks  in  England ;  31  of  which  were 
along  the  south  coast,  30  in  Wales,  14  on  the 
borders  of  Yorkshire  and  Derbyshire  ;  and  139 
shocks  in  Scotland,  of  which  not  fewer  than  85, 
and  these  the  most  violent,  occurred  in  the  vicinity 
of  Comrie,  in  Stratherne;  indicating,  without  the 
proximity  of  any  volcanic  action,  some  singular 
relation  of  this  locality  to  subterranean  actions  go- 
ing on  underneath.  These  memoirs  establish  more 
explicitly  than  heretofore  many  general  conclu* 
sions  regarding  earthquakes — the  fact  of  two 
shocks  generally  occurring  in  quick  succession — 
the  noise  always  attending  them — the  frequent 
fogs  preceding  the  shocks — the  unnatural  sultri« 
ness  of  the  air  at  the  time,  even  during  winter-^ 
the  sudden  fall  of  the  barometer,  &c.  Some  of 
these  conditions  suggest  the  concernment  of  elec- 
tro-magnetic actions  within  the  earth  in  the  pro- 
duction of  earthquakes ;  as  their  antecedence,  and 
the  peculiar  influences  present  in  the  atmosphere, 
cannot  easily  be  explained  by  a  regard  to  dynami- 
cal forces  only.  But  the  whole  question  remains 
open  for  future  solution  ;  if,  indeed,  the  elements 
for  such  solution  should  ever  come  within  reach 
of  human  research. 

From  the  physical  geography  of  the  continents 
and  islands,  and  the  notice  of  those  great  tellurio 
forces  by  which  they  have  been  elevated,  dis- 
placed or  disturbed,  we  come  to  the  physical  de- 
scription of  the  oceans,  seas,  rivers,  and  lakes-— 
the  watery  domain  of  the  world.  Of  the  general 
relations  of  the  sea  to  the  land  in  eyctent  and  depth 
we  have  already  shortly  spoken.  It  is  difikult  for 
the  imagination  to  compass  adequately  this  great 
dominion  of  ocean  on  the  globe — its  vastoess  of 
connected  surface,  its  depth,  its  tides  and  currents, 
!  its  eternal  movement  of  waves,  its  massive  covev* 
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ing  of  ice  within  the  polar  circles,  the  profase 
abundance  of  life  within  its  waters,  the  enorraoas 
quantity  of  salt  it  holds  in  solution,  exceeding  in 
bulk  and  weight  the  solid  land  of  all  Europe. 
Lookijig  on  the  ocean  in  a  still  larger  view,  we 
see  it  as  the  great  centre  of  all  changes  and  peri- 
odical action,  whether  immediate  or  remote,  on 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  the  recipient  of  all 
waters,  speedily  restoring  them  by  evaporation  to 
the  land — it  is  the  receptacle  through  ages  of  all 
the  materials  derived  from  the  decay  of  continents, 
from  which  it  elaborates  other  strata,  possibly  to 
be  again  elevated  into  mountains  and  plains — a 
new  surface  of  a  new  habitable  earth.  The  quaint 
language  of  old  Pnrchas,  though  little  akin  to  that 
of  modem  science,  yet  well  expresses  the  admira- 
tion due  to  this  magnificent  part  of  creation  : — 

The  sea  maintaineth  a  wall  of  defence  and  watery 
garrison  to  guard  the  state — it  entertains  the  sun 
with  vapors,  the  moon  with  obsequiousness,  the 
stars  also  with  a  natural  looking-glass,  the  sky 
with  clouds,  the  air  with  temperateness,  the  soil  with 
suppleness,  the  rivers  with  tides,  the  hills  with 
moisture,  the  valleys  with  fertility.  But  I  am 
plunged  in  an  ocean  when  I  go  about  the  Ocean's 
praise.  I  shall  sooner  drown  myself  in  its  deeps 
than  measure  the  true  depth  of  the  sea's  commen- 
dations. 

The  sea,  in  reference  to  physical  geography, 
must  be  surveyed  on  the  globe  with  the  same 
comprehensive  view  as  the  land,  excluding  subor- 
dinate divisions,  and  regarding  it  in  the  whole  of 
its  connected  extent.  Examining  afterwards  the 
more  natural  divisions  of  this  vast  surface,  the 
Pacific  defines  itself  at  once  to  the  eye  as  the 
great  ocean  of  the  world,  covering  more  than  50 
millions  of  square  miles,  (even  if  Australia  and 
the  Indian  Archipelago  be  assumed  as  its  western 
boundary,)  and  actually  exceeding  in  area  all  that 
exists  of  solid  land.  Its  depth  cannot  be  even 
approximately  determined,  otherwise  than  by  the 
astronomical  theory  of  the  tides  ;  but  may  be  in- 
ferred, from  the  mean  result  so  obtained,  to  be  far 
greater  in  parts  than  the  sounding  line  will  ever 
reach.  Of  these  tidal  movements  of  the  waters, 
the  joint  and  mutually  modified  efl^ect  of  lunar  and 
solar  attraction,  the  equatorial  areas  of  the  Pacific 
and  Atlantic  oceans  are  the  seat  and  centre ;  whence 
these  vast  alternating  oscillations,  modified  in 
amount  by  the  relative  position,  distance,  and  dec- 
lination of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  diflfused  to 
every  distant  latitude  and  region  of  the  sea — the 
derivative  tides  so  intermingling  with  one  another, 
and  undergoing  such  variations  from  depth  of 
water,  outline  of  coast,  and  other  physical  causes, 
that  the  mean  oceanic  tide  of  four  feet  is  in  some 
places  swelled  up  to  the  height  of  40,  50,  or  even 
60  feet.  These  anomalies,  with  a  view  to  the 
completion  of  the  theory  of  the  tides,  have  lately 
been  studied  with  singular  care  by  several  eminent 
philosophers.  The  observations  of  Bouvard  on 
the  tides  at  Brest,  prosecuted  for  16  years,  and 
furnishing  foundation  to  some  of  the  beautiful  for- 
miiltt  of  Laplace,  have  beeo  largely  extended  for 


diflferent  localities  in  England  and  elsewhere ;  and 
the  results  collated,  and  converted  to  the  higher 
purposes  of  science,  by  Airy,  Whewell,  Lubbock, 
&c.  The  Bakerian  Lecture  for  1848,  by  Dr. 
Whewell,  on  the  Tides  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  is 
the  most  recent  of  the  contributions  to  this  de- 
partment of  science ;  which,  conjoined  natorally 
with  the  theory  of  ocean  currents,  has  derived 
imporUnt  aid  from  the  researches  of  Weber  on 
undulatory  motion  ;  and  is  gradually  subjecting 
all  anomalies  to  more  general  and  comprehenatva 
laws.  A  striking  example  occurs  to  ua  of  this 
happy  connection  of  theory  with  observation,  in 
the  prediction  that  there  must  exist  a  spot  in  the 
German  Ocean — the  central  point  of  an  area  of 
rotation,  produced  by  the  meeting  and  mutual  ac- 
tion of  two  opposite  tides — where  no  rise  or  faU 
of  tide  whatever  could  occur ; — a  prediction  acta- 
ally  verified  by  Captain  Hewett  in  1839,  without 
any  prior  knowledge  that  such  a  point  had  been 
supposed  to  exist.  This  is  one  among  the  many 
triumphs  of  like  kind  achieved  by  modern  science. 

Had  we  room  for  it,  we  might  dwell  on  oth^ 
results  of  much  interest  arising  out  of  recent  re- 
searches on  the  tides  ;  such  as  the  influence  of 
the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  on  their  mean  level 
at  any  place — the  existence  of  a  diurnal  tide,  con- 
sisting in  the  diflference  between  the  morning  and 
evening  tides  of  the  same  day — the  adoption  of 
the  half-tide  mark  as  an  invariable  mean  height, 
to  which  all  calculations  may  be  adjusted,  &c.  A 
higher  speculation  on  the  subject  is  that  derived 
from  the  similar  decrease  now  in  progress  of  the 
mean  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  earth,  the 
efllect  of  which  is  to  produce  a  progressive  increase 
in  the  mean  height  of  the  tides;  exceedingly 
small  in  amount,  but  destined  to  continue  through 
ages  yet  to  come.  We  have  called  this  a  speco- 
lation,  but  it  is  in  truth  one  of  those  certainties  of 
science,  the  mere  statement  of  which  may  well 
awaken  the  mind  to  the  grandeur  of  the  conclu- 
sion, and  of  the  methods  by  which  it  is  attained. 
Yet  how  few  of  those  who  talk  familiarly  of 
gravitation  do  really  apprehend  all  the  wonders  of 
thi^.  great  phenomenon — an  influence  propagated 
through  millions  of  miles  of  space,  (to  use  one  of 
the  smaller  reckonings  of  astronomy,)  without  any 
apparent  intervention  of  time,  or  interposition  of 
matter ;  and  thereby  compelling  the  admission  of 
elements  of  power  and  force  of  which  the  human 
senses  and  conceptions  can  never  have  cognizance, 
but  in  the  eflfects  they  produce  around  us ! 

Mrs.  Somerville's  chapter  on  the  ocean — its 
tides,  currents  and  waves — its  color,  pressure,  tem- 
perature and  saltness — is  well  worthy  of  careful  pe- 
rusal throughout ;  embodjring  in  a  short  space  the 
various  knowledge  obtained  on  these  several  topics ; 
all  interesting  to  science  ;  all  linked  together,  and 
to  other  physical  phenomena,  by  relations  which 
give  unity  and  consistence  to  the  whole.  "  T\nU 
se  tient  dans  la  chaine  immense  des  viritSs,'^  is  the 
happy  expression  of  Laplace,  than  whom  no  one 
better  understood  the  extent  and  importance  of 
these  relations. 
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In  spealcing  of  the  tempentoTa  of  the  ocean, 
doe  notice  is  taken  of  the  remarkable  results  at- 
tained by  Sir  James  Ross  in  bis  Antarctic  voyage, 
foofiming  the  more  limited  observations  of  Kot- 
wboe,  that  throughout  the  whole  of  the  deep 
ocean  there  is  a  certain  level,  at  and  beneath 
which  the  water  has  an  invariable  temperature  of 
39*5^  Fahr. — the  depth  of  this  level  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  latitude  ;  so  that  while  at  the  equa- 
tor it  is  found  at  7,200  feet,  at  lat.  56**  it  has 
nsen  to  the  surface,  the  water  there  having  at 
every  depth  the  temperature  just  named.  The 
ascending  line,  so  formed  from  the  equator  to  this 
latitude,  becomes  a  descending  one  as  we  proceed 
northwards  or  southwards ;  the  stratum  of  inva- 
riable temperature  subsiding  below  the  colder 
water  which  has  now  its  place  at  the  surface ;  and 
atlat.  70**  occurring  at  adepth  of  4,500  feet.  These 
lesolts,  though  chiefly  derived  from  the  southern 
hemisphere,  are  found  to  apply  equally  to  the 
•orthem.  The  stratum  of  invariable  temperature 
k  thus  represented  by  an  extraordinary  curve, 
equal  and  similar  on  each  side  of  the  equator, 
traversing  the  vast  domains  of  the  ocean,  and  af- 
fording a  mutual  division  of  them  into  an  equato- 
rial and  two  polar  regions.  Other  conclusions 
may  be  derived  from  these  facts.  They  necessi- 
tate a  change  in  the  common  belief  of  the  exist- 
ence of  cold  submarine  currents  flowing  from  the 
poles  towards  the  equator.  They  have  been 
further  regarded  as  throwing  some  doubt  on  the 
existence  of  a  central  heat  of  the  globe,  by  de- 
monstrating that  no  influence  on  the  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  ocean  is  derived  from  this  source. 
We  cannot,  however,  admit  the  justice  of  the  in- 
ference. The  land  forming  the  foundation  of  the 
seas — doubtless  diversified  by  its  own  mountains, 
vallejTs  and  plains — must  be  presumed  to  have  a 
solid  thickness,  at  least  equal  to  that  raised  above 
the  water ;  and  to  be  equally  impermeable  to  heat. 
We  have  no  reason,  then,  to  expect  a  higher  tem- 
perature in  these  abysses  of  the  ocean  merely  be- 
eaose  they  are  somewhat  nearer  the  centre  of  the 
earth ;  while  in  the  phenomena  of  submarine  vol- 
eanoes  and  earthquakes  we  have  actual  proof  that 
the  solid  substratum  of  the  seas  has  been  invaded 
and  rent  by  the  same  subterranean  forces,  including 
heat  as  principal  amongst  them,  which  disturb  and 
dislocate  the  land.  It  is  even  a  question,  seeing 
the  proximity  of  almost  all  active  volcanoes  to  the 
sea,  whether  the  casual  access  of  its  water  to  the 
heated  materials  beneath  may  not  be  conceived  as 
one  of  the  causes  of  these  wonderful  phenomena. 

From  the  oceans  and  inland  seas  of  the  globe, 
we  come  to  its  rivers — the  channels  which  carry 
on  and  complete  the  great  scheme  of  circulation 
for  the  waters  of  the  earth,  ministering  to  beauty 
and  fertility  as  they  flow,  and  giving  commerce 
and  communication  to  landa  hardly  accessible  but 
hr  this  benefit  of  nature.  It  was  on  rivers  that 
the  gigantic  power  of  steam,  now  governing  the 
ocean,  first  began  its  sway  ;  and  those  who  have 
witnessed  the  moving  speetade  on  the  Thames, 
Hm  Hadaoa  nrv,  or  fifiaeiaiippii  or  ereo  on  the 
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Rhine  and  Danube,  will  recognise  the  conquest 
that  has  been  here  achieved  by  man  for  the 
purposes  of  his  pleasure  or  convenience.  In  ex- 
tent, speed,  and  certainty  the  steam  navigation  of 
the  vast  rivers  of  North  America  has  no  parallel 
in  the  world. 

Our  knowledge  of  rivers  as  a  part  of  physical 
geography  has  increased  in  the  same  ratio  with 
other  parts  of  practical  science,  and  by  the  same 
happy  concurrence  of  more  minute  observation  of 
facts  with  larger  and  more  general  conclusions. 
It  may  surprise  those  not  familiar  with  such  subjects 
to  learn  how  many  details  enter  into  the  complete 
physical  description  of  a  river — its  basin,  compris- 
ing the  entire  tract  drained  by  the  chief  stream 
and  all  its  branches — its  direct  length  from  the 
source  to  the  sea — its  length  with  windings — the 
height  of  its  sources,  and  of  different  points  in  its 
course  above  the  level  of  the  sea — the  rapidity  of 
its  current  as  a  mean  quantity  and  in  different 
places — its  depth  under  similar  conditions — the 
quantity  of  water  it  contains  and  conveys,  as  esti- 
mated from  these  particulars — the  variation  in  this 
quantity  at  different  seasons — the  extent  of  river- 
navigation — the  proportion  of  earthy  matters  the 
stream  brings  down,  and  the  extent  and  place  of 
their  deposit — the  manner  of  termination  in  the 
sea,  and  the  influence  of  tides  ascending  the  chan- 
nel. We  recite  these  details  in  proof  of  the  re- 
fined exactness  with  which  all  such  knowledge  is 
now  pursued,  and  because  they  are  the  materials 
employed  in  the  tables  and  linear  representationa 
of  the  excellent  Physical  Atlas  before  us. 

Some  few  examples  of  these  results  we  may 
briefly  state,  both  as  curious  in  themselves  and 
illustrative  of  these  methods  of  comparative  re- 
search. Such  are  the  facts  as  to  the  magnitude 
of  river-basins.  The  Danube  drains  the  waters 
from  55,500  square  miles  of  surface,  the  Rhine 
from  16,000,  the  Rhone  from  7,000 ;  while  the 
St.  Lawrence  drains  a  basin  of  nearly  300,000 
square  miles,  the  Mississippi  of  almost  a  million, 
and  the  Amazons  of  a  million  and  a  half.  Again, 
as  to  the  comparative  length  of  rivers,  both  in  di- 
rect line  from  their  source  to  ihe  sea  and  inclusive 
of  their  windings ;  the  Rhine  has  a  direct  length 
of  360  miles,  by  its  windings  of  600 — the  Volga 
of  620  miles,  by  its  windings  of  more  than  2,000 
— the  Ganges  of  824  miles,  by  its  windings  1,680 
— the  Mississippi  of  1,412  miles,  by  its  windings 
3,560.  Further,  as  to  the  quantities  of  water  dis- 
charged into  the  sea,  though  the  data  be  much 
less  certain,  yet  we  have  approximate  proportions, 
showing  that  out  of  100  parU  of  the  flowing 
waters  of  Europe,  the  Atlantic  receives  thirteen 
parts,  the  Mediterranean  fourteen,  the  Caspian 
sixteen,  the  Baltic  thirteen,  the  German  Ocean 
eleven,  the  Black  Sea  twenty-seven  parts,  or  more 
than  one  fourth  of  the  river-water  of  all  Europe. 
The  Volga  alone  carries  into  the  Caspian  Sea  one 
seventh  of  the  same  quantity.  Again,  as  to  levelsy 
and  rate  of  current — the  average  fall  of  the  Dan* 
ube  is  eighteen  inches  per  mile,  below  Boda  only 
thiee  inches — the  (all  of  the  Ganges  after  ooter- 
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ing  the  plains  four  inches  a  mile,  the  current  in 
the  dry  season  three  miles  an  hour,  in  the  wet 
season  nearly  double — the  main  fall  of  the  Missis- 
sippi six  inches  and  a  half  a  mile — the  fall  of  the 
Seine,  from  Paris  to  Havre,  thirteen  inches,  &c. 

We  must  not  weary  our  readers  by  too  long 
array  of  numbers,  wishing  merely  to  show  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  used  in  hydrological 
tables.  We  will  add  to  them  only  by  a  few  facts 
regarding  our  native  river,  the  Thames ;  a  stream 
utterly  insignificant  in  its  physical  characters,  but 
wonderful  in  all  besides;  diffusing  more  power 
and  activity  over  the  whole  earth  than  all  other 
European  rivers  conjoined.  The  basin  of  the 
Thames  is  one  of  5000  square  miles,  its  length 
with  windings  only  240  miles,  or  double  its  direct 
length  ;  it  receives  about  twenty  streams  in  its 
course ;  the  fall  in  its  navigable  distance  from 
Lechlade  to  London  is  258  feet,  or  twenty-one 
inches  per  mile  ;  its  mean  velocity  is  two  miles  an 
hour ;  the  quantity  of  water  flowing  into  the  tide- 
way at  Teddington  1337  cubic  feet  per  second. 
We  derive  these  facts  from  Rennie's  report  in 
1834,  a  curious  and  valuable  document.  M.  de 
Fontaine's  official  report,  entitled  Tiauanx  du 
Ehin,  contains  very  similar  details  regarding  that 
greater  river ;  as  does  Arago's  Memoir  upon  the 
Seine ;  in  which  we  find  the  singular  estimate 
that  only  one  third  of  the  rain  falling  within  the 
basin  of  the  river  and  its  tributaries  reaches  the 
sea,  the  remainder  being  taken  off  by  evaporation 
and  human  consumption. 

The  study  of  rivers  has  yet  another  point  of 
high  interest  to  the  naturalist,  as  well  as  of  charm 
to  the  poetical  and  contemplative  observer.  They 
arc  the  faithful  and  continuous  chronologers  of  the 
earth — the  historians  of  ages  unapproached  by 
human  records,  and  anterior,  it  may  be  believed, 
to  the  existence  of  man.  By  their  endless  and 
uniform  flow,  they  register,  in  visible  characters, 
in  their  channels  and  valleys,  the  successive  changes 
which  those  ages  have  produced  ;  the  time  of 
present  change  becoming  the  interpreter  of  the 
duration  of  the  periods  preceding.  Even  the 
smallest  streams  around  us  yield  more  or  less  of 
this  history  to  the  observant  eye.  The  brook  is 
the  miniature  of  the  river  in  all  its  natural  charac- 
ters and  aspects ;  whether  rushing  over  a  steep 
and  rocky  bed,  or  loitering  in  tortuous  and  gentle 
course  through  meadows  and  plains.  Still  it  is 
to  the  great  rivers  of  the  world — in  the  process  of 
wearing  down  solid  rocks  by  their  passage,  or  de- 
positing deltas  where  they  join  the  sea — that  we 
chiefly  owe  those  wonderful  deductions  as  to  time 
which  appal  the  mind  by  their  magnitude.  The 
710,000  tons  of  water  which  each  minute  pour 
over  the  precipice  of  Niagara  are  estimated  to 
carry  away  a  foot  of  the  cliff  every  year.  Taking 
this  average,  and  adopting  the  clear  geological 
proof  that  the  fall  once  existed  at  Queenstown, 
four  miles  below,  we  must  suppose  a  period  of 
20,000  years  occupied  in  this  recession  of  the 
cataract  to  ito  actual  site ;  while  in  the  delta  of 
the   Mississippi,  nearly  14,000  square   miles  in 


extent,  an  estimate  founded  on  its  present  rate  of 
increase,  and  on  calculation  of  the  amount  of 
earthy  matter  annually  brought  down  the  stream, 
has  justified  Mr.  Lyell  in  alleging  that  67,000 
years  must  have  elapsed  since  the  formation  of 
this  great  deposit  began.  The  deltas  of  the  Nile, 
Indus,  and  Ganges  afford  similar  though  less  de- 
terminate conclusions.  Coming  to  a  m^re  familar 
stream,  and  a  more  recent  age,  some  of  our  read- 
ers may  remember  the  lines  of  Claudian,  where 
he  describes  the  rapid  descent  of  his  hero  Stilicho 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  **  ad  bifidos  tractus^ 
et  juncta  paludibus  ora,*^  a  description  exact  even 
to  the  present  time,  and  proving,  by  this  uniform* 
ity  of  fourteen  centuries,  the  vast  periods  of  time 
during  which  such  changes  are  in  progress  to 
effect  the  results  we  now  see  before  us. 

We  have  just  spoken  of  the  Nile,  and  cannot 
forbear  quoting  part  of  Mrs.  Somerville*s  animated 
description  of  this  extraordinary  river,  and  its 
contrast  with  the  other  great  stream  of  Centra] 
Africa ;  the  termination  of  which  was  so  long  a 
vexata  qu(Sstio  to  geographers,  as  the  source  of 
the  White  Nile  still  remains  to  the  present  day  :— 

The  basin  of  the  Nile,  occupying  an  area  of 
500,000  square  miles,  has  an  uncommon  form.  It 
is  wide  in  Ethiopia  and  Nubia,  but  for  the  greater 
part  of  a  winding  course  of  2750  miles  it  is  merely 
a  verdant  line  of  the  softest  beauty,  suddenly  and 
strongly  contrasted  with  the  dreary  waste  of  the 
Red  Desert.  ♦  •  •  The  two  greatest  African 
rivers,  the  Nile  and  the  Niger,  are  dissimilar  in 
almost  every  circumstance.  The  Nile,  discharging 
itself  for  ages  into  a  sea,  the  centre  of  commerce 
and  civilization,  has  been  renowned  by  the  earliest 
historians,  sacred  and  profane,  for  the  exuberant 
fertility  of  its  banks,  and  for  the  learning  and  wis- 
dom of  their  inhabitants,  who  have  lef\  magnificent 
and  imperishable  monuments  of  their  power  and 
genius.  It  was  for  ages  the  seat  of  science^  and  by 
the  Red  Sea  it  had  intercourse  with  the  most  highly 
cultivated  nations  of  the  East  from  time  immemo- 
rial. The  Niger,  on  the  contrary,  though  its  rival 
in  magnitude,  and  running  through  a  country  glow- 
ing with  all  the  brilliancy  of  tropical  vegetation, 
has  ever  been  inhabited  by  barbarous  or  semi-bar- 
barous nations  ;  and  its  course,  till  lately,  was  little 
known,  as  its  source  still  is.  In  early  ages,  before 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  had  been  passed,  the  Atlan- 
tic coast  of  Africa  was  an  unknown  region,  and 
thus  the  flowing  of  the  Niger  into  that  lonely  ocean 
kept  the  natives  in  their  original  rude  state.  Such 
are  the  effects  of  local  circumstances  on  the  in- 
tellectual advancement  of  man. 

A  reference  to  the  ancient  Egyptian  calendar, 
and  to  certain  astronomical  facts  taken  in  evidence 
of  time,  shows  that  the  period  of  the  annual  rising 
of  the  Nile  was  the  same  five  thousand  years  ago 
as  at  the  present  day — another  proof  of  that  nni- 
formity  of  physical  conditions  during  a  long  series 
of  ages,  of  which  modern  science  furnishea  so 
many  examples.  The  descriptions  of  the  Nile  by 
ancient  geographers  and  naturalisto  all  attest  the 
same  uniformity  in  the  other  phenomena  of  this 
great  river,  of  which  Seneca  has  well  said,  "  Unam 
.£gyptos  in  hoc  spem  suam  habet.  Aut  sterills 
annua  aut  fertilia  eat,  prout  ille  magnua  iniinzit  aat 
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ptreior.  Debet  illi  ^gyptus  non  tantiini  fertiliutem 
temraiD,  sed  terras  ipsas.'*  The  whole  descrip- 
tkMi  of  the  Nile  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Natu- 
imlas  Queationes  deserves  perusal  for  its  vigor  and 
aoenrmcy,  though  defaced  here  and  there  by  the 
aifeetations  peculiar  to  this  author. 

To  the  natural  history  of  the  waters  of  the  globe 
soooeeds  that  of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds 
it.  We  hardly  think  that  Mrs.  Somerville  has 
dooe  sufficient  justice  to  this  part  of  her  subject, 
or  preserved  that  proportion  of  parts  which  is  to 
be  desired  in  a  scientific  work.  It  is  tnie  that 
the  atmosphere  does  not  present  to  our  observation 
tbe  same  obvious  divisions  as  the  land  and  sea. 
Its  regions  are  not  measurable  by  the  eye,  and  its 
parts  are  in  perpetual  change.  But  it  is  the  seat 
sod  source  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  phe- 
nomena in  the  natural  world ;  and  both  by  its  own 
agency,  and  that  of  the  great  elements  of  light, 
heat,  and  electricity,  which  operate  through  it, 
produces  effects  essential  to  the  maintenance  and 
well-being  of  every  part  of  creation.  Upon  its 
efaemical  constitution  alone  all  organic  life  upon 
the  earth  absolutely  depends — its  mechanical  prop- 
erties, indicated  by  winds  and  barometric  pres- 
tare,  and  its  variations  of  temperature,  derived 
from  solar  heat  and  other  causes,  are  scarcely  less 
important  to  the  preservation  of  this  created  exist- 
ence— its  complex  character  as  an  atmosphere  of 
air  and  aqueous  vapor,  distinct  yet  closely  related 
'by  mutual  actions,  makes  it  the  agent  in  that  con- 
stant circulation  of  water  between  ocean  and  land 
which  is  so  essential  to  the  economy  of  nature — 
while  its  action  on  the  solar  light  traversing  it 
produces  those  many  phenomena  of  color,  polari- 
sation, and  refraction,  which  give  lustre  and  beauty 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

To  form  an  adequate  notion  of  this  great  at- 
mospheric domain  we  must  follow  the  plan  before 
suggested  :  separate  the  attention  from  any  mere 
loeality,  and  give  it  boldly  and  freely  to  the  con- 
eeption  of  an  aerial  stratum  or  shell,  some  fifty 
miles  in  thickness,  wrapping  round  the  whole 
globe  and  revolving  with  it ;  denser  as  it  is  nearer 
tbe  earth,  so  that  three  fourths  of  its  weight  lies 
within  the  four  lower  miles ;  graduating  into  ex- 
treme tenuity  upwards,  and  limited,  if  we  may  so 
express  it,  in  this  direction  by  the  inter-planetary 
Toid  beyond.  Within  the  great  sphere  thus  en- 
etroling  us,  invisible  but  for  the  gathering  of  its 
aqueous  part  into  clouds  and  vapors,  occur  those 
incessant  actions  and  internal  changes  to  which 
we  have  briefly  adverted ;  and,  together  with 
these,  others  more  obscurely  known  to  us,  such  as 
the  electrical  and  magnetic  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere, the  mutual  action  of  certain  chemical  agents 
which  we  have  reason  to  suppose  present  in  it, 
though  in  quantities  infinitely  small ;  and  the 
ehmnges  incident  to  various  organic  elements — the 
9emina  rertun — which  we  have  equal  cause  to 
beliere  to  exist  in  this  great  receptacle  of  all  ex- 
balations  from  the  earth.  The  latter  topic  is  one 
on  which  science  may  hereafter  attain  important 
iwnlts ;  embracing,  perhaps,  some  of  tbe  phenom- 


ena of  epidemic  diseases,  as  well  as  solving  many 
points  in  natural  historyi  which  appear  as  paradoxes 
to  our  present  knowledge. 

Though  these  complex  conditions  of  the  atmos- 
phere render  meteorology  the  least  certain  of  all 
the  sciences,  yet  has  its  progress  of  late  been  rapid 
and  various  enough  to  justify  a  more  ample  detail 
than  Mrs.  Somerville  afifords  us.  Respecting  the 
temperature  of  the  air,  for  instance — its  sources, 
its  manner  of  distribution  over  land  and  sea,  the 
causes  of  its  inequality  and  fluctuation,  its  effects 
in  producing  winds,  its  relation  to  the  electrical 
and  hygrometrical  states  of  the  atmosphere — all 
these  topics,  though  touched  upon,  are  too  slightly 
treated  for  their  importance  in  a  general  scheme 
of  physical  geography.  The  researches  of  Hum- 
boldt, Brewster,  Kuppfer,  Mayer,  &c.,  as  to  the 
formula:  of  mean  temperature  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face— the  isothermal  lines — and  their  relation  to 
lines  of  equal  temperature  in  the  earth  itself — 
require  more  specific  notice  in  discussing  this  sub- 
ject. The  same  may  be  said  of  the  ingenious 
and  beautiful  deductions  of  Sir  D.  Brewster,  con- 
firmed by  Kuppfer,  as  to  the  distribution  of  heat 
in  reference  to  poles  of  maximum  cold,  corre- 
sponding closely  with  the  magnetic  poles  of  the 
earth.  Another  point  of  much  interest  is  the 
comparison  of  the  actual  temperature  of  different 
parts  of  the  globe  with  that  of  the  same  regions 
in  former  ages.  Without  dwelling  on  the  refined 
views  of  Sir  J.  Herschel  as  to  a  slight  secular 
diminution  of  temperature  from  the  present  de- 
creasing eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit — or  the 
proofs,  from  fossil  remains  of  animals  and  plants, 
that  the  heat  of  anterior  surfaces  of  the  globe  was 
greater  than  that  of  our  own — we  find  much  that 
is  curious  and  instructive  in  human  records  on  the 
subject  relating  to  ages  within  man's  dwelling  and 
dominion  on  the  earth.  The  evidence  which 
justifies  the  conclusion  that  no  change  has  occur- 
red but  from  local  or  superficial  causes,  is  worth 
studying,  were  it  only  for  its  variety  and  singular- 
ity. We  might  begin  with  Laplace's  conclusion, 
that  the  mean  heat  cannot  be  altered  by  1^  of 
Reaumur  since  the  time  of  Hipparchns ;  inasmuch 
as  the  dimensions  of  the  globe  would  be  thereby 
changed  in  a  small  amount,  its  angular  velocity 
bo  increased  or  diminished,  and  a  sensible  differ- 
ence be  made  in  the  length  of  the  day — which 
diflference  does  not  exist.  We  might  then  proceed 
to  the  argument  urged  by  Biot  and  Chainpollion, 
from  the  identity  of  the  time  of  inundation  in 
the  Nile  5000  years  ago;  the  periodical  rains 
producing  which,  depend  upon  and  indicate  the 
degree  and  distribution  of  heat  over  a  vast  equa- 
torial ret^ion.  Next  we  might  turn  to  the  method 
of  Professor  Schaw,  in  his  work  on  tbe  compara- 
tive temperature  of  ancient  and  modern  times, 
founded  on  the  northern  and  southern  limits  of 
production  of  diflferent  animals  and  plants  in  sny 
given  country,  ss  they  come  recorded  to  us  by 
ancient  writers,  compared  with  the  observations 
of  our  own  day.  The  result  of  general  identity 
is  obtsined  by  this  method  slso ;  snd  the 
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remark  may  be  extended  to  the  miacellaneous 
proofs  derived  from  other  paasagea  in  ancient 
authors,  namerously  collated,  respecting  the  cli- 
mate of  particular  regions  and  localities.  There 
is  no  amount  of  diversity,  shown  by  this  evidence, 
which  does  not  admit  of  explanation  from  local 
and  accidental  causes,  many  of  them  belonging  to 
the  agency  of  man  himself  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth. 

We  cite  these  details  as  to  one  particular  topic 
to  show  how  copious  is  every  part  of  the  inquiry  ; 
and  in  illustration  of  those  happy  methods  by 
which  one  branch  of  science  is  made  to  lend  its 
help  to  others,  seemingly  unconnected  and  remote. 
The  latter  remark  may  well  be  extended  to  the 
subject  of  the  density  of  the  atmosphere,  one 
greatly  enlarged  by  late  research  and  abounding 
in  curious  phenomena.  We  can  notice  only  a  few 
of  those  more  recently  indicated.  Such  are,  the 
singular  fact  determined  by  Sir  J.  Ross  of  the  per- 
manently low  barometric  pressure  in  high  southern 
latitudes,  being  a  degree  lower  than  the  mean  pres- 
sure between  the  tropica — the  observations  by  the 
Astronomer  Royal  at  Greenwich,  confirmed  in  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  globe,  that  once  at  least  each 
month  the  barometer  rises  to  a  point  above  30° : 
— leading  us,  if  established,  to  infer  the  existence 
of  great  atmospheric  waves  of  different  density,  in- 
dependently of  minor  fluctuations — the  reciprocal 
influence  of  the  swell  of  the  tides  and  atmospheric 
pressure,  first  suggested  by  Laplace  in  relation  to 
the  question  of  a  lunar  atmospheric  tide — the 
horary  oscillations  of  the  barometer,  depending,  it 
is  presumed,  on  solar  heat,  and  now  determined 
with  great  exactness  for  the  several  periods  of  the 
day — and  the  barometric  indications  of  storms  and 
winds,  or  even  of  land  and  open  sea,  which  have 
been  so  exactly  studied  in  tropical  climates  as  to 
afford  the  most  essential  aids  to  navigation.  It  is 
in  these  regions,  indeed,  that  all  meteorological 
phenomena,  especially  those  of  diurnal  periods,  are 
studied  most  advantageously  and  witli  fewest  causes 
of  disturbance.  So  regular  are  the  conditions  of 
atmospheric  pressure  under  the  equator,  that  the 
time  of  day  may  generally  be  indicated  within  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  the  barometer  alone. 

Mrs.  Somerville  describes,  with  her  wonted 
clearness,  the  origin  and  character  of  the  trade 
winds — the  most  constant  as  well  as  most  impor- 
tant of  these  aerial  currents;  but  she  does  not 
notice  the  remarkable  memoir  of  Dove  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  winds,  or  the  work  of  Colonel  Reid 
on  hurricanes,  enhanced  in  value  by  the  practical 
suggestions  for  navigation  he  has  deduced  from  the 
new  theory  of  those  storms.  We  should  further 
have  desired  some  notice  of  those  winds  which 
appear  to  derive  peculiar  qualities  from  other  phys- 
ical causes,  combining  with  and  modifying  the  re- 
turn of  the  current  of  air,  such  as  the  Sirocco,  the 
Simoom,  the  hot  wind  of  Australia,  and  others 
which  sweep  variously  over  difi!*erent  regions  of 
the  globe.  We  doubt  not  that  electricity  is  large- 
ly concerned  in  these  phenomena ;  but  in  some 
casesi  and  particularly  in   certain  winds  of  the 


desert,  we  see  reason  to  admit  the  view  of  Hnni- 
boldt,  that  those  currents  are  charged  with  partieles 
of  impalpable  dust,  partly  metallic  in  nature,  the 
mutual  friction,  reflection,  and  radiation  of  heat 
from  which  produce  the  properties  that  have  siieh 
powerful  and  noxious  influence  on  the  human 
frame. 

We  have  alluded  to  electricity  as  afllecting  the 
condition  of  the  atmosphere ;  and,  had  we  room, 
might  well  expatiate  on  the  mighty  influence  of 
this  element  over  every  part  of  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  well  as  probably  on  a  yet  mightier  scale 
in  the  planetary  relations  of  our  globe  to  other 
worlds  which  surround  us  in  space.  We  know 
that  the  land,  ocean,  and  air,  are  all  pervaded 
by  this  wonderful  power ;  which  under  one  or 
other  of  its  forms  has  part  in  every  action  and 
phenomenon  of  the  material  world — from  tlie 
thunder-storm  of  the  tropics,  or  those  "  magnetie 
storms*'  (to  use  the  phrase  of  Humboldt)  wbieh 
disturb  the  compass  at  the  same  moment  at  Green- 
wich, Toronto,  St.  Helena,  and  Sydney,  to  the 
minute  molecular  actions  of  chemistry,  or  the  yet 
more  occult  processes  of  living  organization.  The 
great  discoveries  of  Faraday  as  to  the  magnetie 
condition  of  matter— extended  still  more  recently 
by  evidences  of  the  diamagnetic  property  of  air  and 
the  gases — have  given  new  form  and  enlargement 
to  this  extraordinary  part  of  science ;  promiaing 
future  results  which  may  at  once  solve  the  diflkol- 
ties  and  contradictions  of  our  present  knowledge, 
and  give  us  guidance  to  higher  and  more  perfect 
attainments  beyond. 

We  have  no  space  left,  however,  to  dwell  npon 
these  topics;  and  for  the  same  reason  we  most 
pot  aside  another  great  subject  which  oceopiee 
much  of  Mrs.  Somerville's  second  volume,  th., 
the  physical  history  of  vegetable  and  animal  life, 
in  its  manner  of  distribution  over  the  earth.  While, 
indeed,  fully  recognizing  this  as  a  branch  of  phye^ 
ical  geography,  we  consider  it  so  far  independent 
of  the  topics  hitherto  discussed,  and  so  impctrtant 
in  its  separate  relations,  as  to  justify  os  on  this 
score  alone  in  refraining  from  its  present  diaene> 
sion.  Before  quitting  the  subject,  however,  wo 
roust  be  allowed  a  few  words  to  express  our  opin- 
ion of  the  excellence  of  this  part  of  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville's  work.  Without  seeming  to  be  oppreeeed 
by  the  multitudinous  details  crowding  upon  her,  the 
has  shown  her  peculiar  talent  for  concentration  and 
order,  in  so  disposing  them  as  to  give  at  once  gnee  ' 
and  facility  to  the  instruction  she  conveys ;  and  we 
should  find  it  difficult  to  name  any  treatise  in 
which,  within  so  short  a  compass,  such  variont 
imd  extensive  knowledge  is  placed  before  the 
reader.  Her  volumes  are  appropriately  closed  by 
a  chapter  on  the  '*  Distribution,  Condition,  and  In* 
ture  Prospects  of  the  Human  Race" — a  theme  foU 
of  wonder  and  interest,  pride  and  humiliation-— 
painful  in  many  points  of  view,  perplexing  and 
mysterious  in  all,  and  never  more  so  than  at  the 
time  in  which  we  are  now  living,  when,  with  new 
and  mightier  powers  which  man  has  formed  Ihr 
himself  from  the  physical  elements  sorroundinf 
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iln,  we  find  all  old  institations  and  usages  wrecked 
00  the  ahore  of  an  uncertain  futurity.  Mrs.  Somer- 
ville*8  oboervations  on  this  last  great  topic  of  her 
work  are  marked  by  the  strong  sense,  clear  dis- 
erimioation,  and  warm  and  sincere  piety  which 
characterize  her  mind ;  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
meDd  them — as  we  again  do  all  her  writings — to 
the  careful  study  of  our  readers. 


A  NEW  WORK  BY  DR.  WAYLAND. 
Wk  have  received  from  the  publishers,  Messrs. 
Gould,  Kendall  &  Lincoln,  Boston,  proof  sheets 
of  a  new  work  soon  to  be  issued,  from  the  pen  of 
President  Wayland.  It  is  a  series  of  University 
Sefmooa,  delivei^d  in  the  college  chapel  of  Brown 
University,  on  Sunday  aAernoons,  before  the  offi- 
cers and  students.  The  range  of  topics  is  wide, 
embracing  purely  personal  points  of  character,  pub- 
lie  eoosiderations  of  citizenship,  and  original  views 
of  the  passing  revolutions  in  Europe.  There  is 
a  condensed  passage  on  the  latter,  in  which  a  very 
difficult  and  complex  matter  is  very  simply  han- 
dled.—Li7.  World. 

THE   PROBLEM  OF   EUROPE. 

Yoo  perceive,  then,  the  conclusion  to  which  we 
are  led.  It  is  said  that  the  nations  are  incapable  of 
tree  government,  while  the  event  has  proved  that 
they  will  not  endure  a  despotism.  Suppose  both  of 
these  assertions  true,  and  the  result  to  which  we 
nnst  arrive  is  obvious.  It  would  seem,  from  the 
existing  facts,  that  the  intellect  of  man  has  arrived 
at  that  point  of  culture  in  which  it  will  not  endure 
oppression,  whilst  lis  moral  culffire  is  yet  insufficient 
for  the  enjoyment  of  freedom.  A  nation  in  this  con- 
dition could  establish  permanently  neither  form  of 
government.  Its  history  would  present  nothing  but 
a  auocession  of  revolutions  ;  as,  over  and  over  again, 
h  passed  through  the  usual  changes  from  freedom 
to  anarchy,  from  anarchy  to  despotism,  and  from 
despotism  to  fitful  and  short-lived  freedom. 

But  for  how  long  a  time,  it  may  be  asked,  could 
these  changes  continue  to  succeed  each  other?  I 
answer,  until  by  some  means  the  exciting  and  the 
eontrolling  elements  of  national  character  are  brought 
into  equilibrium.  If,  by  civil  or  foreign  war,  intel- 
lectual culture  were  suspended,  and  the  nation 
should  relapse  into  ignorance,  it  might  endure  a 
despotism,  until  the  natural  tendency  to  improve- 
ment again  involved  it  in  revolution.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  its  moral  culture  made  progress,  so  that 
it  became  capable  of  self-government,  it  would,  of 
eoorse,  establish  free  institutions ;  and  these  would 
remain  permanent  so  long  as  the  causes  existed  in 
which  they  had  their  origin.  Or,  while  the  moral 
and  intellectual  forces  remained  as  before,  the  nation, 
wearied  out  by  civil  war,  and  prostrated  by  univer- 
.  sal  insecurity,  might  acquiesce  in  any  form  of  gov- 
ernment which,  for  the  moment,  promised  repose; 
hot  the  struggle  would  again  be  renewed  as  soon  as 
letuming  prosperity  restored  to  their  wonted  energy 
the  passions  of  the  human  heart. 

On  the  text  of  Flattery  we  have  a  discussion 
of  the  proverb, 

ARE   OLD   BIRDS   TO   BE  CAUGHT  WITH  CHAFF? 

Many  specious  maxims  have  obtained  general 
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credence  in  the  world  which  are  in  reality  false. 
Among  these  is  the  saying  that  **  Old  birds  are  not 
to  be  caught  with  chaff.**  Whereas  the  fact  often 
is  that,  **  The  older  ^e  bird,  the  more  he  flatters 
himself  that  he  is  worth  catching."  He  is  easily 
caught,  were  it  worth  while ;  but  you  have  caught 
nothing,  perhaps,  when  you  have  got  him.  Chaff 
is  too  valuable,  too  precious,  to  be  expended  waste- 
fully  ;  and  because  you  are  not  so  silly  as  to  throw 
powder  away,  be  conceives  himself  to  oe  shot- proof. 
As  nobody  tries  to  catch  him,  he  fondly  persuades 
himself  that  his  own  exceeding  cunning  secures  him 
from  capture.  **  Take  me  if  you  can,"  chirps  be ; 
and  goes  dodging  about  the  woods,  as  though  a 
flock  of  golden  vultures  were  pursuing  him.  He  is 
quite  safe.  He  has  not  the  felicity  of  being  in  peri. 
The  young  condor,  pressed  even  by  vulgar  appetite, 
will  not  do  him  the  honor  of  dining  upon  him.  His 
toughness  and  antiquity  are  sure  safeguards.  He 
is  only  not  captured,  because  there  is  nothing  cap- 
tivatinflr  about  him.  But  if,  by  any  chance,  he  hath 
a  tail-feather  fit  for  plucking,  or  a  bone  worthy  the 
distinction  of  being  picked,  then  is  your  old  bird  in 
imminent  danger,  for  you  may  catch  him  when  you 
like  with  half  a  pinch  of  chaff.  The  tender  foxling, 
not  arrived  at  the  maturity  of  slyness,  who  never 
tasted  chicken  of  his  own  stealing,  shall  take  him 
without  a  ruffle  of  his  plumage— only  by  pronounc- 
ing its  dingy  brown  to  be  rich  crimson. 

What  flocks  of  old  birds  flutter  about  in  society, 
all  sure  that  they  never  shall  be  caged,  and  all  safe 
until  a  lure  is  laid  for  them !  But  the  longer  they 
live,  the  less  chance  have  they  of  avoiding  the  trap. 
The  older  they  grow,  the  slenderer  the  means  of 
escape.  The  starched  matron  is  fain  to  put  faith 
in  the  compliment  which,  in  her  day  of  youth  and 
grace,  she  knew  to  be  nonsense.  She  ie  now  onlv 
half-handsome,  and  can  no  longer  afford  to  think 
her  eyes  less  brilliant  than  she  is  told  they  are.  She 
must  make  up  by  exaggerating  what  is  leA,  for  the 
loss  of  what  is  gone.  She  is  not  now  in  a  condition 
to  call  a  fine  remark  rank  flattery ;  she  is  obliged 
to  believe  in  self-defence.  If  her  mirror  will  not 
admit  of  this,  she  has  other  resources ;  she  has  sage 
counsel,  admirable  judgment,  perfect  knowledge  of 
the  world.  Admire  these,  and  with  a  dignity  which 
you  call  Siddonian,  she  confesses  that  she  is  yours. 
You  have  only  to  convert  the  compliment  to  her 
beauty  at  twenty,  into  a  tribute  to  her  sagacity  at 
fiAy-five.  Tell  her  she  is  not  to  be  imposed  upon, 
and  you  impose  upon  her  effectually.  Admire  her 
penetration,  and  you  will  not  find  her  impenetrable. 


WALL   FL0WER8. 

They  smell  sweetest  by  night-time,  thae  flowers:  and 
they  're  maist  aye  seen  ahout  ruined  buildings. — Eoia 
OcHiLTBBB,  in  ike  Antiquary. 

Sweetest  by  night ;  like  gracious  words 

That  scent  the  sacred  page ; 
But  freeliest  pour  their  perfumed  store. 

In  sickness,  grief,  and  age. 

Seen  most  by  ruins;  like  the  love 

That  gave  itself  for  all; 
Yet  closest  clings  to  guiltiest  things, 
As  Magdalene,  or  Saul. 

G.  W.  D. 
Riverside,  December,  1848. 
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LIGHT   AND   VEGETATION. 

Under  the  persevering  and  systematic  investi- 
gations of  scientific  inquirers,  meteorology  is  grad- 
ually yielding  up  its  secrets ;  its  invisible  agencies 
are  found  to  act  in  obedience  to  certain  fixed  laws.' 
From  feeling  our  way,  as  it  were  in  the  dark,  we 
are  beginning  to  catch  glimpses  of  the  true  state 
of  things  with  regard  to  this  most  important  branch 
of  natural  knowledge.  Scarcely  a  country  in  Eu- 
rope but  has  contributed  its  share  towards  the 
common  stock  of  facts  and  experiments.  In  our 
own  country  the  subject  has  been  widely  examined 
into  ;  it  has  formed  one  of  the  most  prominent 
subjects  of  inquiry  before  the  British  Association, 
and  we  propose  in  the  present  paper  to  bring  to- 
gether the  accumulated  results  in  one  general 
statement. 

A  few  years  since,  the  discovery  was  made  that 
a  ray  of  light  contains  within  itself  several  distinct 
principles.  Light  and  heat  were  familiar  to  every 
one,  but  apart  from  these  properties,  certain  effects 
were  seen  to  be  produced  on  substances  exposed 
to  sunshine,  for  which  the  ordinary  ideas  enter- 
tained regarding  light  and  heat  failed  to  give  a 
satisfactory  explanation.  The  color  of  precipitates 
was  markedly  affected  by  the  duration  and  quality 
-•f  solar  influence,  and  analogous  results  were  ob- 
served in  a  variety  of  organic  and  inorganic  bodies, 
which  at  length  were  referred  to  chemical  action. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  to  distinguish  this  new 
principle  by  the  name  Energeia.  Dr.  Draper  of 
New  York  suggested  the  term  Tuhonicityy  con- 
atructing  a  word  out  of  the  fabled  marriage  of 
Tit  bonus  and  Aurora.  Sir  John  Herschers  des- 
ignation, however,  actinism^  or  sun-beamism^  is  the 
one  generally  received.  , 

On  passing  a  ray  of  light  through  a  prism, 
there  is  one  portion  which  presents  itself  to  the 
eye  as  colors ;  we  detect  another  by  means  of  a 
thermometer — we  see  that  the  mercury  rises  or 
falls  according  to  its  situation  in  or  out  of  the  ray  ; 
a  third  portion,  like  the  second,  invisible,  exerts 
no  influence  on  the  thermometer,  and  in  this  con- 
sists the  chemical  principle.  In  one  of  his  ex- 
periments. Sir  John  Herschel  found  that  on  mix- 
ing lime-water  with  a  solution  of  platinum  and 
oitro-muriatic  acid  in  the  dark,  little  or  no  effect 
ia  produced ;  but  that,  on  taking  it  into  the  sun- 
shine, a  yellowish  white  precipitate  is  immediately 
thrown  down.  Other  results  of  a  similar  nature, 
and  not  less  interesting,  have  been  arrived  at  by 
Mr.  Robert  Hunt,  who  has  devoted  much  atten- 
tion to  the  subject.  He  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  of  chemical  action  :  the  greater  light,  the 
greater  action  or  most  precipitate.  Chromate  of 
iron  in  solution,  and  exposed  in  tubes  to  diflferent 
colored  rays,  exhibits  various  effects ;  most  de- 
posit was  formed  in  the  blue  ray,  about  half  the 
quantity  in  the  red,  and  in  the  yellow  less  than  a 
quarter  of  the  amount  produced  under  the  red. 

This  difference  of  power  is  exhibited  in  a  vari- 
ety of  ways ;  a  printed  paper  held  in  the  violet 
ny  of  the  apactram  must  be  almost  close  to  the 


eye  before  it  can  be  read,  bot  in  the  yellow  ny  H 
is  legible  at  a  great  distance.  The  mereury  in  a 
thermometer  is  lowest  in  the  violet  ray,  and  risea 
as  the  instrument  is  passed  from  ray  to  ray  ia 
regular  sequence  up  to  the  red,  attaining  its  maxi- 
mum outside  the  latter — an  experiment  which 
clearly  marks  the  distinction  betweea  heat  and 
light.  The  heat  of  the  ray,  however,  Taries  with 
the  medium  of  which  the  prism  is  composed, 
whether  it  be  diflferent  kinds  of  glass,  water,  or 
acid  solutions  ;  the  increase  4n  the  latter  case  is 
from  the  red  toward  the  yellow.  When  heat 
alone  is  to  be  the  subject  of  experiment,  Signor 
Melloni  has  shown  that  a  prism  of  rock-salt  muat 
be  used,  as  this  is  the  only  substance  as  yet  known 
which  transmits  the  whole  of  the  heat  ray  a  with- 
out alteration.  By  an  ingenious  experiment,  Sir 
J.  Herschel  has  obtained  an  image  of  the  thermic 
or  heat  spectrum.  It  consists  in  the  exposure  to 
the  ray  of  blackened  paper  washed  rapidly  over 
with  alcohol ;  as  evaporation  takes  place,  the  im- 
age makes  its  appearance  as  three  or  four  light- 
colored  circular  spots,  one  above  the  other,  sur- 
mounted by  a  patch  resembling  in  form  a  greatly 
elongated  candle  flame. 

Turnhig  now  to  another  branch  of  this  subject, 
we  shall  find  the  phenomena  of  light  and-  vegeta- 
tion not  less  interesting.  The  results  obtained 
have  been  brought  before  the  British  Associatioa 
at  some  of  the  late  meetings  by  Mr.  Robert  Hunt, 
to  whom  the  experimental  labor  was  intrusted.  In 
the  course  of  his  investigations  he  has  examined 
the  effect  of  the  three  principles  specified  above, 
combined  and  separately.  Light  transmitted  through 
yellow  glass  prevents  the  germination  of  seeds,  the 
reason  assigned  being,  that  the  actinic  or  chemi- 
cal portion  of  the  ray  is  prevented  from  passing 
by  the  use  of  glass  of  this  color.  Fur  perfect 
vegetation,  a  proper  combination  of  the  three  prin- 
ciples is  required  ;  germination,  growth,  flower- 
ing, and  fructification,  cannot  be  attained  without 
them.  We  learn  from  Mr.  Hunt  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  nature  are  beautifully  in  accordance  with 
the  recent  discoveries.  '*  During  spring,**  as  he 
has  lately  explained  before  the  Cornwall  Polytech- 
nic Society,  **  it  is  now  an  ascertained  fact  that 
the  solar  beam  contains  a  large  amount  of  the 
actinic  principle,  necessary  at  that  season  for  the 
germination  of  seeds  and  the  development  of  buds. 
In  summer  there  is  a  larger  proportion  of  the  light- 
giving  principle  necesskry  to  the  formation  of  the 
woody  portions  of  plants  ;  and  towards  autumn, 
the  calorific  or  heat-giving  principles  of  the  84»lar 
rays  increase.*'  These  facts  explain  many  phe- 
nomena of  vegetation,  as  witness^  in  diflferent  cli- 
mates. Where  light,  heat,  and  actinism  are  most 
abundant,  there  will  vegetation  be  most  luxuriant, 
besides  .such  minor  effects  as  are  to  be  found  in 
modifications  of  color.  Persons  who  have  visited 
the  United  States  often  remark  the  brighter  green 
tint  of  vegetation  generally  as  compared  with  that 
of  this  country. 

Extraordinary  eflTects  of  solar  radiation  are 
aometimea  exhibited.     Contrary  to   the   general 
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•pinioo,  the  clear,  hot,  bright  sky  of  the  summer 
ai  1846  was  very  unfavorable  to  photographic  prac- 
tice. Again,  as  was  reported  at  the  meeting  of 
the  British  Association  in  that  year,  **  many  of 
our  garden  flowers — particularly  roses — have  ex- 
liibited  an  abnormal  condition,  leaf-buds  being 
developed  in  the  centre  of  the  flower,  arising 
from  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  plant  over- 
powering its  reproductive  functions.**  The  pro- 
duction of  chlorophyl,  or  the  coloring  matter  of 
leaves,  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  luminous  and  ac- 
tinic rays.  Dr.  Draper  considers  that  *'  the  beams 
of  the  sun  are  the  true  nervous  principle  of  plants. 
To  the  yellow  ray  is  assigned  their  nutritive  pro- 
cesses, to  the  blue  their  movements.  We  can 
therefore  easily  understand  how  it  is,'*  he  contin- 
ues, *'  that  botanists  who  have  sought  in  the  inte- 
rior of  plants  fur  indications  of  a  nervous  agent 
never  found  them.  That  agent  is  external.*' 
The  chemical  eflfect  of  a  ray  is  not  in  proportion 
to  its  light,  but  to  its  actinism.  The  direction  of 
plants  is  aaid  to  be  principally  determined  by  the 
blue  rays.  "  Therefore,'*  inquires  Dr.  Gardner 
in  the  **  Philosophical  Magazine**  for  1844,  "does 
Dot  the  color  of  the  sky  regulate  the  upright 
growth  of  stems  to  a  certain  extent  ?  Is  it  not  in 
▼irtue  of  the  soliciting  force  therein  that  plants 
oonlinoe  to  grow  erect  whenever  other  disturbing 
forces  are  in  equilibrio?'*  We  have  noticed  the 
views  entertained  by  the  two  last-named  gentle- 
meo  as  suggesting  interesting  points  for  inquiry, 
although  in  some  respects  opposed  to  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  this  country.  The  discrepancies, 
after  all,  may  exist  more  in  difference  of  time, 
place,  and  exactitude  of  observation,  than  in  actual 
ha. 

In  one  of  Mr.  Hunt's  experiments,  a  spectrum 
from  a  large  water-prism  was  made  to  fall  on 
loaie  boxes  of  cress  ;  the  red  ray  caused  the  plants 
to  shrink  or  bend  away  from  it,  but  without  di- 
verging from  the  line  of  the  ray,  while  the  con- 
trary eflfect  is  produced  by  the  refrangible  rays  ; 
^the  plants  bend  forward,  solicited,  as  it  were,  by 
the  light  falling  on  them.  The  space  on  the 
spectrum  in  which  plants  flrst  begin  to  turn  green, 
extends  from  the  mean  green  ray  to  the  extreme 
blue.  "I  therefore  conclude,*'  pursues  Mr.  Hunt, 
"  that  the  luminous  rays  are  essential  in  the  pro- 
cess, producing  the  decomposition  of  the  carbonic 
acid,  and  the  deposition  of  the  required  carbon, 
which  is  afterwards  in  all  probability  combined 
with  hydrogen  under  the  influence  of  purely 
chemical  force,  as  exerted  by  the  actinic  prin- 
ciple.*' 

In  connection  with  t^is  part  of  the  subject,  a 
highly-interesting  experiment  was  made  in  New 
York.  Glass  tubes  were  provided  filled  with  water, 
containing  a  solution  of  carbonic  acid  gas ;  in 
each  a  few  leaves  of  grass  were  placed,  care  be- 
ing taken  that  all  should  be  as  much  as  possible 
alike.  The  prepared  tulies  were  then  suspended, 
one  in  each  ray  of  a  spectrum,  thrown  on  the  wall 
of  a  darkened  chamber,  and  contrived  so  as  to  re- 
main autionary  for  aeveral  hours.     If  the  ran 


shine  brightly,  the  efllect  is  soon  apparent ;  the 
tube  in  the  yellow  ray  begins  in  a  short  time  to 
throw  up  bubbles  in  a  quantity  suflicient  to  be  col- 
lected and  measured.  Orange  and  green  come 
next ;  they  act  in  concert,  but  rather  less  strongly 
than  yellow ;  a  few  bubbles  rise  in  the  blue, 
while  the  violet  remains  perfectly  quiescent.  The 
inference  is,  that  the  digesting  powers  of  plants 
are  lAost  promoted  by  yellow  rays,  and  by  the  oth- 
ers in  proportion  to  their  illuminating  power. 

The  eflfect  of  heat  and  light  varies  not  only  at 
diflferent  seasons,  but  at  diflferent  hours  of  the 
same  day,  as  shown  by  the  variations  of  tint  on 
photographic  paper  exposed  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
servation. **  It  is  not,"  says  Mr.  Hunt,  '*  a  mere 
diff*erence  of  tint,  but  an  actual  change  in  the 
color  ;  thus  frequently  the  light  of  both  morning 
and  evening  will  give  to  chloride  of  silver  a  rose 
hue,  whilst  that  of  noon  will  change  it  to  a  bluish 
variety  of  brown."  Thus  a  few  hours  represent 
on  a  small  scale  what  takes  place  within  a  year, 
within  the  annual  course  of  vegetation.  "  lu 
spring,*'  observes  the  writer  just  quoted,  **  we  find 
the  chemical  influences  exerting,  without  inter- 
ference, their  most  decided  force  ;  seeds  then  ger- 
minate, and  young  buds  and  shoots  are  developed. 
As  soon  as  this  is  effected,  the  luminous  rays, 
with  the  advance  of  the  sun,  become  more  active, 
and  the  formation  of  woody  fibre  proceeds  under 
their  particular  agency ;  not  that  themical  power 
becomes  dormant,  but  it  is  rendered  proportionally 
less  active  by  the  agency  of  light.  •  In  the  late 
summer  and  the  autumn,  the  peculiar  properties 
of  the  caloric  rays  are  required  ;  and  under  their 
agency,  with  diminished  powers  of  light,  the  ripen- 
ing of  fruits  and  the  production  of  seed  are  accom- 
plished." The  parathermic  rays  are,  so  to  speak, 
neutralized  in  spring  and  early  summer  by  the 
refrangible  rays  ;  in  autumn,  the  former  become 
active,  and  are  supposed  to  assist  in  imparting  the 
brown  hue  to  leaves  at  that  season.  And  here 
the  subject  connects  itself  with  the  undulatory 
theory.  The  particle  which  produces  violet  light 
is  said  to  oscillate  seven  hundred  and  twenty-seven 
millions  of  times  in  the  millionth  part  of  a  second  ! 
To  these  infinite  movements,  the  action  of  impon- 
derable upon  ponderable  atoms,  an  important  task 
is  assigned.  How  many  vibrations  ,of  luminous 
ether,  asks  Dr.  Draper,  must  go  to  the  production 
of  a  single  tree  ?  Take  a  monarch  of  the  forest — 
it  has  been  built  up  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  yel- 
low light.  A  wave  of  this  light  vibrates  five  hun- 
dred and  thirty-five  times  in  the  millionth  of  the 
millionth  of  a  second !  How  inconceivable  the 
number  required  for  the  formation  of  a  giant  oak! 

Mr.  Hunt  has  given  a  practical  value  to  his  ob- 
servations by  showing  the  hurtful  eflfects  of  the 
German  white  sheetrglass  when  nsed  for  green- 
houses or  conservatories.  He  states  that,  **  under 
this  kind  of  glass,  plants  were  subject  to  an  inja- 
rious  solar  influence  which  they  had  not  anflfered 
under  the  old  erown-glasa.  It  became,  therefoqe^ 
necessary  to  discover  means  to  cut  oflT  those  ^mts- 
ihemdc  rays,  which,  passiug  tbrongh  the  whit* 
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eompany  in  breathless  attention  to  the  lively  anec- 
dotes of  the  war,  and  the  brilliant  sketches  of 
character,  which  she  was  drawing  so  skilfully,  and 
in  a  tone  so  winning,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
listen  to  her.  Still  the  young  girl's  resolution 
was  not  shaken.  She  might  be  compelled  to  ad-' 
mire,  but  the  liking  depended  on  herself;  and  she 
took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room. '  How 
long  she  remained  there  she  was  never  able  to  tell ; 
bat  her  first  consciousness  was  of  being  seated  on 
a  stool  at  the  old  lady's  feet,  leaning  upon  her 
knee,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  as  confidingly  as 
if  she  had  been  her  own  mother." 

The  influence  of  manner  is  exhibited  in  repeated 
instances  throughout  the  book.  One  lady,  Mrs. 
Gibbes,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  ruffian  violence, 
during  the  robbery  of  her  house  by  the  troops, 
commanded  even  their  respect  by  her  calm  and 
lady-like  deportment.  In  ?ier  presence  all  was  at 
least  the  show  of  decorum.  *'  Maintaining  her 
place  as  mistress  of  her  household,  and  presiding 
at  her  table,  she  treated  her  uninvited  guests  with 
a  dignified  courtesy  that  insured  civility,  while  it 
prevented  presumptuous  familiarity.  The  boldest 
and  rudest  among  them  bowed  involuntarily  to  an 
influence  which  fear  or  force  could  not  have  se- 
cured.** But  this  subordination  of  the  slighter 
feminine  feelings  by  the  greater,  appears  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  heroism  with  which  Mrs.  Motte 
consented  to  the  destruction  of  her  property.  Her 
house  interrupted  the  progress  of  hn  important 
«ege  ;  and  the  American  commander  hinted,  with 
great  embarrassment,  to  a  lady  to  whom  the  patri- 
otic cause  owed  much,  that  its  destruction  would 
in  all  probability  insure  the  capture  of  the  enemy. 
"  The  smile  with  which  the  communication  was 
received  gave  instant  relief  to  the  embarrassed  offi- 
cer. Mrs.  Motte  not  only  assented,  but  declared 
that  she  was  *  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  good  of  her  country,  and  should 
view  the  approaching  scene  with  delight.*  Short- 
ly after,  seeing  by  accident  the  bow  and  arrows 
which  had  been  prepared  to  carry  combustible 
matter,  she  sent  for  Lee,  and  presenting  him  with 
t  bow  and  its  apparatus,  which  had  been  imported 
from  India,  requested  his  substitution  of  them,  as 
better  adapted  for  the  object  than  those  provided.** 
The  house  was  burned  down  before  her  eyes  ;  the 
British  garrison  surrendered  ;  and  after  the  cap- 
tors had  taken  possession,  Mrs.  Motte  signalized 
^e  occasion  by  presiding,  with  feminine  grace,  at 
a  grand  dinner  of  the  officers.  In  one  nnstance 
this  self-abnegation  is  sublimed  into  the  stoical 
heroism  of  a  Roman  matron  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Rome.  William  Martin  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Augusta ;  and  a*  British  officer  rode  out  of  his 
way  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  the  rebels,  by  convey- 
ing the  intelligence  abruptly  to  the  bereaved  moth- 
er. **  You  had  a  son,'*  said  he,  '*  in  the  army  at 
Augusta  ?  I  saw  his  brains  blown  out  on  the  field 
of  battle!"  The  American  dame  did  not  blench. 
Her  countenance  was  calm,  whatever  strife  may 
bave  been  going  on  within ;  and  looking  steadily 


at  the  ruffian,  she  answered,  **  He  coald  not  haTS 
died  in  a  nobler  cause !" 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  instances  of  ra^ 
fianism  of  this  kind  were  comparatively  few  for  a 
period  of  civil  war.  The  heroic  actions  of  the 
women  were  in  most  cases  unpunished,  and  the 
author  is  amusingly  unconscious  of  the  generosity 
of  the  adverse  party.  At  a  time  when  the  failure 
of  ammunition  began  to  be  vexatiously  felt  in  the 
American  army,  supplies  of  this  grand  necessary 
of  war  were  secreted  by  the  patriots  in  hollow 
trees,  and  other  such  places.  The  store  given  to 
Colonel  Bratton  was  confided  by  him  during  an 
occasional  absence  to  the  care  of  his  wife ;  bat  the 
circumstance  in  some  way  or  other  became  known, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  sent  to  secure 
it.  Mrs.  Bratton  was  made  aware  of  their  near 
approach,  and  **  immediately  laid  a  train  of  powder 
from  the  depot  to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  and 
when  the  detachment  came  in  sight,  set  fire  to  the 
train,  and  blew  it  up.  The  explosion  that  greeted 
the  ears  of  the  foe  informed  them  that  the  object 
of  their  expedition  was  frustrated.  The  officer  in 
command,  irritated  to  fury,  demanded  who  had 
dared  to  perpetrate  such  an  act,  and  threatened  in- 
stant and  severe  vengeance  upon  the  culprit.  The 
intrepid  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  disappoint- 
ment answered  for  herself.  *  It  was  I  who  did  it. 
Let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  I  glory  in 
having  prevented  the  mischief  contemplated  by  the 
cruel  enemies  of  my  country.*  "  The  deed  was 
committed  with  an  impunity  very  common  in  that 
war  in  the  case  of  ladies. 

Let  us  come  now  to  some  anecdotes  of  more 
stirring  adventure.  A  quiet,  unobtrusive-looking 
house  in  Philadelphia,  inhabited  by  a  quaker  pair 
of  the  name  of  Darrah,  was  chosen  by  the  British 
officers  as  a  place  for  private  conference ;  and  one 
evening  of  meeting  the  individual  in  command  ex- 
hibited so  much  anxiety  to  get  the  family  early  to 
bed,  that  the  alarm  of  Lydia  Darrah  was  excited. 
She  could  not  rest  that  night.  She  heard  in  im- 
agination sounds  of  feet  from  the  midnight  council ; 
and  at  length  getting  up,  she  stole  like  a  shadow 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  heard  the  reading  of 
a  paper  containing  the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
American  army  at  White  Marsh  on  the  next  day 
but  one.  Lydia  crept  back  to  bed,  and  a  knocking 
at  her  door  soon  announced  to  her  that  the  myste- 
rious guests  were  departing.  She  shut  up  the 
house,  and  collected  her  thoughts.  Information 
must  be  given  to  her  countrymen  of  the  impending 
destruction — but  by  whom  ?  To  employ  her  hus- 
band would  be  to  place  hini  in  imminent  jeopardy ; 
and  Lydia  determined  to  be  herself  the  messenger. 
Early  in  the  morning,  taking  an  empty  s&ck  with 
her  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  procuring  flour 
for  the  family,  she  went  to  head-quarters,  obtained 
General  Howe's  written  permission  to  pass  the 
British  lines,  and  then  walking  through  the  snow 
to  Frankford,  deposited  her  sack  at  the  mill.  She 
then  pressed  forwards  towards  the  American  onl- 
posts ;  but  luckily  falling  in  with  an  oflteer  oa  tht 
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fiunale  deTotion  go  further?  Tea,  further.  They 
renooneed  the  use  of  tea ;  for  this  was  the  article, 
ft  tax  on  which  was  the  apparent  cause  of  an  event 
alremdy  matured  in  the  womb  of  fate.  Young 
girk  even  used  the  sprightliness  of  their  youth  as 
m  cloak  for  patriotism.  On  one  occasion,  when  a 
boy  had  fallen  under  suspicion,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  bringing  letters  to  the  **  rebels'*  concealed 
on  his  person,  a  young  lady  entered  into  a  game 
of  romps  with  him  in  the  market-place  of  the  town  ; 
and  covering  his  head  with  her  apron,  abstracted 
his  despatches.  When  she  got  home  with  her 
prize,  and  it  was  found  that  the  missives  contained 
good  news,  this  gay,  high-spirited  lassie,  not 
knowing  how  otherwise  to  give  vent  to  her  joy 
without  exciting  the  observation  of  the  towns- 
people, put  her  head  up  the  chimney,  and  gave  a 
about  for  the  republic ! 

As  an  instance  of  the  heroism  of  the  women  in 
their  own  province,  we  may  mention  the  account 
of  Mrs.  Draper : — **  When  the  first  call  to  arms 
pounded  throughout  the  land,  she  exhorted  her 
husband  to  lose  no  time  in  hastening  to  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  With  her  own  hands  bound  knap- 
sack and  blanket  on  the  shoulders  of  her  only  son, 
a,  stripling  of  sixteen,  bidding  him  depart  and  do 
his  duty.  To  the  entreaties  of  her  daughter  that 
her  young  brother  might  remain  at  home  to  be 
their  protector,  she  answered  that  every  arm  able 
to  aid  the  cause  belonged  to  the  country.  *  He 
11  wanted,  and  must  go.  You  and  I,  Kate,  have 
also  service  to  do.  Food  must  be  prepared  for  the 
hungry ;  for  before  to-morrow  night  hundreds,  I 
hope  thousands,  will  be  on  their  way  to  join  the 
continental  forces.  Some  who  have  travelled  far 
will  need  refreshment,  and  you  and  I,  with  Molly, 
mutft  feed  as  many  as  we  can.*  '*  For  two  days 
and  a  night  she  employed  herself  diligently  in 
baking  bread ;  and  then  erecting  a  long  form  on 
the  roadside,  she  covered  it  with  pans  of  bread  and 
cheese,  placing  pails  of  cider  beside  them.  This 
entertainment,  presided  over  by  Mrs.  Draper  her- 
self, was  free  to  all  who  passed  by  on  their  way 
to  join  the  army,  many  of  whom  were  exhausted 
for  want  of  food ;  and  when  her  own  supplies 
wer6  at  an  end,  this  fine-spirited  matron  begged 
from  her  neighbors.  But  something  besides  food 
was  wanted  by  and  by.  Ader  the  battle  of 
Bunker's  Hill  there  was  a  scarcity  of  ammunition, 
and  Washington  called  upon  the  inhabitants  to 
send  in  to  him  every  ounce  of  pewter  or  lead  in 
their  province.  ^  This  appeal  could  not  be  disre- 
garded. It  is  difficult  at  this  day  to  estimate  the 
value  of  pewter  as  an  ornamental  as  well  as  indis- 
pensable convenience.  The  more  precious  metals 
had  not  then  found  their  way  to  the  tables  of  New 
Englanders ;  and  throughout  the  country,  services 
of  pewter,  scoured  to  the  brightness  of  silver,  cov- 
ered the  board,  even  in  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy. 
Few  withheld  their  portion  in  that  hour  of  the 
coantry*s  need ;  and  noble  were  the  sacrifices 
made  in  presenting  their  willing  oflerings.  Mrs. 
Diaper  was  rich  in  a  large  stock  of  pewter,  which  j 
ibe  valued  as  the  ornament  of  her  hoose.     Much  I 
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of  it  was  precious  to  her  as  the  giA  of  a  departed 
mother.  But  the  call  reached  her  heart,  and  she 
delayed  not  obedience,  thankful  that  she  was  able 
to  contribute  so  largely  to  the  requirements  of  her 
suflfering  country.  Her  husband,  before  joining: 
the  army,  had  purchased  a  mould  for  casting  bul- 
lets, to  supply  himself  and  son  with  this  article  of  r 
warfare.  Mrs.  Draper  was  not  satisfied  with* 
merely  giving  the  material  required  when  she  could' 
possibly  do  more;  and  her  platters,  pans,  and: 
dishes  were  soon  in  process  of  transformation  intC: 
balls.*'  Then  came  a  new  want.  **  The  supply 
of  domestic  cloth  designed  for  her  family  was  in  a; 
short  time  converted  by  her  labor,  assisted  by  that 
of  her  daughter  and  maid,  into  coats  for  the  sok 
diers;  the  sheets  and  blankets  with  which  her. 
presses  were  stored  were  fashioned  into  shirts;, 
and  even  the  flannel  already  made  up  for  herself, 
and  daughter  was  altered  into  men*s  habiliments/' 
We  give  this  as  an  example  of  the  spirit  of  women' 
in  domestic  matters,  and  the  rather  that  such  aneo-) 
dotes  form  ihe  original  part  of  the  book  before  us. 
We  may  add  that  a  Mrs.  Pond,  assisted  onb  by: 
another  female  and  a  hired  man,  on  a  sudden  emer- 
gency prepared  in  a  single  hour  a  breakfast  of 
milk  and  hasty-pudding  for  a  hundred  wearied  and, 
hungry  soldiers. 

A  patriot  of  the  name  of  Israel,  falling  under, 
something  more  than  suspicion,  was  taken  on  board, 
a  frigate  as  a  spy,  and  a  detachment  of  soldiers, 
was  sent  to  capture  and  slaughter  his  cattle,  then: 
feeding  in  a  meadow  within  view  of  the  ship., 
Mrs.  Israel  was  a  young  wife  of  nineteen,  and 
about  to  become  a  mother,  and  is  described  as  of  a. 
slight  and  girlish  figure,  and  modest  and  retiring, 
manners.  On  seeing  the  soldiers  land,  however, 
and  march  towards  the  field,  her  resolution  was, 
taken  ;  and  accompanied  by  a  boy  of  eight  years, 
of  age,  she  set  out  at  full  speed  to  the  rescue  of 
the  cattle.  This  she  effected  by  driving  them  iutO; 
the  barn-yard,  with  the  shot  of  the  enemy  falling; 
thick  about  her.  There  they  were  safe,  for  the; 
British  forces  were  not  in  that  quarter  in  a  con- 
dition to  invade  tlie  farmhouses.  . 

One  of  the  most  interesting  notices  relates  to  thC' 
beautiful  and  light-spirited  Mrs.  Greene,  wife  of* 
the  Quaker  general ;  but  it  afixirds  little  matter  for 
extract.  After  his  death  the  widow  wrote  thus  to- 
his  executor  : — **  I  am  a  woman — unaccustomed 
to  anything  but  the  trifling  business  of  a  family ; 
yet  my  exertions  may  eflect  something.  If  tlieyi 
do  not,  and  if  I  [sacrifice]  my  life  in  the  cause  of 
my  children,  I  shall  but  do  my  duty,  and  follow, 
the  example  of  my  illustrious  husband.'*  When 
Mrs.  Greene  was  even  very  old,  her  power  of  faa-i 
cination  is  described  as  being  irresistible,  and  the. 
following  anecdote  is  told  of  its  eflfect  in  the  persoa 
of  a  lady  still  living,  who,  when  a  girl,  had  de- 
termined not  to  like  the  old  woman  : — **  One  day^ 
she  chanced  to  be  on  a  visit  at  the  late  Colond 
Ward's,  in  New  York,  where  she  saw  a  lady — ^ 
dressed  completely  in  black,  even  to  the  head-dreast 
which  was  drawn  close  under  the  throat — who 
from  her  seat  on  the  sofa  was  holding  the  whole 
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eompany  in  breathless  attention  to  the  lively  anec- 
dotes of  the  war,  and  the  brilliant  sketches  of 
character,  which  she  was  drawing  so  skilfully,  and 
in  a  tone  so  winning,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to 
listen  to  her.  Still  the  young  girPs  resolution 
was  not  shaken.  She  might  be  compelled  to  ad- 
mire, but  the  liking  depended  on  herself;  and  she 
took  a  seat  at  the  opposite  side  of  the  room.  How 
long  she  remained  there  she  was  never  able  to  tell ; 
but  her  first  consciousness  was  of  being  seated  on 
a  stool  at  the  old  lady^s  feet,  leaning  upon  her 
knee,  and  looking  up  in  her  face  as  confidingly  as 
if  she  had  been  her  own  mother." 

The  influence  of  manner  is  exhibited  in  repeated 
instances  throughout  the  book.  One  lady,  Mrs. 
Gibbes,  in  the  midst  of  scenes  of  ruffian  violence, 
during  the  robbery  of  her  house  by  the  troops, 
commanded  even  their  respect  by  her  calm  and 
lady-like  deportment.  In  ?ier  presence  all  was  at 
least  the  show  of  decorum.  **  Maintaining  her 
place  as  mistress  of  her  household,  and  presiding 
at  her  table,  she  treated  her  uninvited  guests  with 
s  dignified  courtesy  that  insured  civility,  while  it 
prevented  presumptuous  familiarity.  The  boldest 
and  rudest  among  them  bowed  involuntarily  to  an 
influence  which  fear  or  force  could  not  have  se- 
cured.'* But  this  subordination  of  the  slighter 
feminine  feelings  by  the  greater,  appears  more  con- 
spicuously in  the  heroism  with  which  Mrs.  Motte 
consented  to  the  destruction  of  her  property.  Her 
house  interrupted  the  progress  of  hn  important 
«ege  ;  and  the  American  commander  hinted,  with 
great  embarrassment,  to  a  lady  to  whom  the  patri- 
otic cause  owed  much,  that  its  destruction  would 
in  all  probability  insure  the  capture  of  the  enemy. 
''  The  smile  with  which  the  communication  was 
received  gave  instant  relief  to  the  embarrassed  offi- 
cer. Mrs.  Motte  not  only  assented,  but  declared 
that  she  was  *  gratified  with  the  opportunity  of 
contributing  to  the  good  of  her  country,  and  should 
▼icw  the  approaching  scene  with  delight.'  Short- 
ly after,  seeing  by  accident  the  bow  and  arrows 
which  had  been  prepared  to  carry  combustible 
matter,  she  sent  for  Lee,  and  presenting  him  with 
t  bow  and  its  apparatus,  which  had  been  imported 
from  India,  requested  his  substitution  of  them,  as 
better  adapted  for  the  object  than  those  provided.** 
The  house  was  burned  down  before  her  eyes ;  the 
British  garrison  surrendered  ;  and  afler  the  cap- 
tors had  taken  possession,  Mrs.  Motte  signalized 
the  occasion  by  presiding,  with  feminine  grace,  at 
a  grand  dinner  of  the  officers.  In  one  'instance 
this  self-abnegation  is  sublimed  into  the  stoical 
deroism  of  a  Roman  matron  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Rome.  William  Martin  was  killed  at  the  siege 
of  Augusta  ;  and  a  British  officer  rode  out  of  his 
way  to  gratify  his  hatred  of  the  rebels,  by  convey- 
ing the  intelligence  abruptly  to  the  bereaved  moth- 
er. **  You  had  a  son,'*  said  he,  "  in  the  army  at 
Augusta  t  I  saw  his  brains  blown  out  on  the  field 
of  battle!*'  The  American  dame  did  not  blench. 
Her  countenance  was  calm,  whatever  strife  may 
have  been  going  on  within ;  and  looking  steadily 


at  the  ruffian,  she  answered,  *'  He  could  not  htTa 
died  in  a  nobler  cause !" 

It  must  be  said,  however,  that  instances  of  raf- 
fianism  of  this  kind  were  comparatively  few  for  a 
period  of  civil  war.  The  heroic  actions  of  the 
women  were  in  roost  cases  unpunished,  and  the 
author  is  amusingly  unconscious  of  the  generosity 
of  the  adverse  party.  At  a  time  when  the  failure 
of  ammunition  began  to  be  vexatiously  felt  in  the 
American  army,  supplies  of  this  grand  necessary 
of  war  were  secreted  by  the  patriots  in  hollow 
trees,  and  other  snch  places.  The  store  given  to 
Colonel  Bratton  was  confided  by  him  during  aa 
occasional  absence  to  the  care  of  his  wife ;  but  the 
circumstance  in  some  way  or  other  became  known, 
and  a  detachment  of  the  enemy  was  sent  to  secure 
it.  Mrs.  Bratton  was  made  aware  of  their  near 
approach,  and  **  immediately  laid  a  train  of  powder 
from  the  depot  to  the  spot  where  she  stood,  and 
when  the  detachment  came  in  sight,  set  fire  to  the 
train,  and  blew  it  up.  The  explosion  that  greeted 
the  ears  of  the  foe  informed  them  that  the  object- 
of  their  expedition  was  frustrated.  The  officer  in 
command,  irritated  to  fury,  demanded  who  had 
dared  to  perpetrate  such  an  act,  and  threatened  in- 
stant and  severe  vengeance  npon  the  culprit.  The 
intrepid  woman  to  whom  he  owed  his  disappoint- 
ment answered  for  herself.  *  It  was  I  who  did  it. 
Let  the  consequence  be  what  it  will,  I  glory  in 
having  prevented  the  mischief  contemplated  by  the 
cruel  enemies  of  my  country.*  "  The  deed  wae 
committed  with  an  impunity  very  common  in  thst 
war  in  the  case  of  ladies. 

Let  us  come  now  to  some  anecdotes  of  more 
stirring  adventure.  A  quiet,  unobtrusive-looking 
house  in  Philadelphia,  inhabited  by  a  quaker  pair 
of  the  name  of  Darrah,  was  chosen  by  the  British 
officers  as  a  place  for  private  conference ;  and  one 
evening  of  meeting  the  individual  in  command  ex- 
hibited so  much  anxiety  to  get  the  family  early  to 
bed,  that  the  alarm  of  Lydia  Darrah  was  excited. 
She  could  not  rest  that  night.  She  heard  in  im- 
agination sounds  of  feet  from  the  midnight  council ; 
and  at  length  getting  up,  she  stole  like  a  shadow 
to  the  door  of  the  room,  and  heard  the  reading  of 
a  paper  containing  the  plan  of  an  attack  upon  the 
American  army  at  White  Marsh  on  the  next  day 
but  one.  Lydia  crept  back  to  bed,  and  a  knocking 
at  her  door  soon  announced  to  her  that  the  myste- 
rious guests  were  departing.  She  shut  up  the 
house,  and  collected  her  thoughts.  Information 
must  be  given  to  her  countrymen  of  the  impending 
destruction — but  by  whom  ?  To  employ  her  hue- 
band  would  be  to  place  (lim  in  imminent  jeopardy ; 
and  Lydia  determined  to  be  herself  the  messenger. 
Early  in  the  morning,  taking  an  empty  s&ck  with 
her  for  the  ostensible  purpose  of  procuring  floor 
for  the  family,  she  went  to  head-quarters,  obtained 
Greneral  Howe*s  written  permission  to  past  the 
British  lines,  and  then  walking  through  the  snoir 
to  Frankford,  deposited  her  sack  at  the  mill.  She 
then  pressed  forwards  towards  the  American  onl- 
posts ;  hut  luckOy  falling  in  with  an  officer  on  tht 
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wiy,  she  delivered  her  fateful  tidings.  Lydia  re- 
tarned  home  with  her  sack  of  flour  the  same  day, 
and  the  baffled  British  never  could  imagine  to  whom 
they  owed  this  unfathomable  treachery. 

The  following  is  an  anecdote  of  the  wife  of 
Colonel  Thomas : — **  Early  in  the  war,  Governor 
Rntledge  sent  a  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  the  house  of  Colonel  Thomas,  to  be  in  readiness 
jfhr  any  emergency  that  might  rise  on  the  frontier. 
These  munitions  were  under  a  guard  of  twenty- 
fire  men,  and  the  house  was  prepared   to  resist 
aamalt.      Colonel   Thomas   received    information 
that  a  lar^e  party  of  tories,  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  More  of  North  Carolina,  was  advancing  to 
attack  him.     He  and  his  guard  deemed  it  inexpe- 
dient to  risk  an  encounter  with  a  force  so  much 
oaperior  to  their  own,  and  they  therefore  retired, 
eanying  off  as  much  ammunition  as  possible.     Jo- 
mah  Culbertson,  a  son-in-law  of  Colonel  Thomas, 
who  was  with  the  little  garrison,  would  not  go 
with  the  others,  but  remained  in  the  house.     Be- 
•idea  him  and  a   youth,  the   only  inmates  were 
women.     The  tories  advanced  and  took  up  their 
station ;  but  the  treasure  was  not  to  be  yielded  to 
their  demand.     Their  call  for  admittance  was  an- 
swered by  an  order  to  leave  the  premises,  and  their 
fire  was  received  without  much  injury  by  the  logs 
of  the  house.     The  fire  was  quickly  returned  from 
the  upper  story,  and  proved  much  more  effectual 
than  that  of  the   assailants.     The   old-fashioned 
'batten  door,*  strongly  barricaded,  resisted  their 
effiirts  to  demolish  it.     Meanwhile  Culbertson  con- 
tinaed  to  fire,  the  guns  being  loaded  as  fast  as  he 
discharged  them,   by  the   ready   hands   of   Mrs. 
Thomas  and   her   daughters,   aided    by  her   son 
William ;  and  this  spirited    resistance  soon  con- 
vinced the  enemy  that  further  effort  was  useless 
Believing  that  many  men  were  concealed  in  the 
hoase,  and  apprehending  a  sally,  their  retreat  was 
made  as  rapidly  as  their  wounds  would   permit. 
After  waiting  a  prudent  time,  and  reconnoitring 
as  well  as  she  could  from  her  position  above,  Mrs. 
Thomas  descended  the  stairs,  and  opened  the  doors. 
When  her  husband  made  his  appearance,  and  knew 
how  gallantly  the  plunderers  had  been  repulsed, 
his  joy  was   only  equalled  by  admiration  of  his 
wife's  heroism.     The  powder  thus  preserved  con- 
stituted the  principal  supply  for  Sumter's  army  in 
the  battles  at  Rocky  Mount  and  Hanging  Rock." 
A  still  more  daring  exploit  is  related  of  two 
ladies  of  the  name  of  Martin,  wives  of  two  broth- 
era  in  Ninety-six  District : — "  One  evening  intel- 
ligence  came  to  them  that  a  courier,  conveying 
important  dispatches  to  one  of  the  upper  stations, 
was  to  pass  that  night  along  the  road,  guarded  by 
two  British  officers.     They  determined  to  waylay 
the  party,  and  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  to  obtain 
poaaession  of  the  papers.     For  this  purpose  the 
two  young  women  disguised   themselves  in  their 
husbands'  clothes,  and   being  well  provided  with 
anna,  took  their  station  at  a  pohit  on  the  road  which 
they  knew  the  escort  must  pass.     It  was  already 
late,  and  they  had   not  waited   long   before   the 
liamp  of  horses  was  heard  in  the  distance.     It 


may  be  imagined  with  what  anxious  expectatioa 
the  heroines  awaited  the  approach  of  the  critical 
moment  on  which  so  much  depended.  The  forest 
solitude  around  them,  the  silence  of  night,  and  the 
darkness,  must  have  added  to  the  terrors  conjured 
up  by  busy  fancy.  Presently  the  courier  appeared, 
with  his  attendant  guards.  As  they  came  close 
to  the  spot,  the  disguised  women  leapt  from  then 
covert  in  the  bushes,  presented  their  pistols  at  the 
officers,  and  demanded  the  instant  surrender  of  the 
party  and  their  despatches.  The  men  were  com- 
pletely taken  by  surprise,  and  in  their  alarm  at  the 
sudden  attack,  yielded  a  prompt  submission.  The 
seeming  soldiers  put  them  on  their  parole,  and 
having  taken  possession  of  the  papers,  hastened 
home  by  a  short  cut  through  the  woods."  It 
happened  curiouftly  that  the  officers,  returning  on 
parole,  claimed  the  hospitality  of  these  very  ladies, 
and  related  their  mishap  to  them,  without  having 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  the  identity  of  their  con- 
querors and  entertainers. 

Perhaps,  however,  the  crowning  instance  of 
female  heroism  is  the  following : — At  the  siege 
of  Bryant's  station  near  Lexington,  a  large  body 
of  Indians  were  known  to  the  beleagured  garrison 
to  be  lying  in  ambush  near  the  spring  where  they 
drew  water.  On  the  other  side  of  the  fort  there  was 
a  party  in  full  view,  who,  at  a  given  time,  were  to 
open  fire,  and  while  the  garrison  were  occupied  in 
returning  this,  and  perhaps  making  a  sally,  the^ 
ambuscade  was  to  unmask  themselves,  and  make 
an  attack  on  the  undefended  quarter.  Such  being 
the  plans  of  the  enemy,  how  was  the  garrison  to 
obtain  water?  If  men  went  for  it,  the  ambuscade 
would  in  all  probability  fire ;  and  when  they  fled 
from  an  overpowering  force,  endeavor  to  enter  the 
fort  with  the  fugitives.  If  the  women  went  for 
the  water — as  the  women  usually  did — was  there 
not  a  chance  that  the  Indians  would  suppose  their  . 
ambuscade  to  be  undiscovered,  and  allow  them  to 
return  unharmed?  On  this  chsnce  the  women 
went.  ***  A  few  of  the  boldest  declared  their  readi- 
ness to  brave  the  danger,  and  the  younger  and 
more  timid  rallying  in  the  rear  of  these  veterans, 
they  all  marched  down  in  a  body  to  the  spring,  . 
within  point  blank  shot  of  more  than  five  hundred 
Indian  warriors!  Some  of  the  girls  could  not 
help  betraying  symptoms  of  terror;  but  the  mar- 
ried women,  in  general,  moved  with  a  steadiness 
and  composure  that  completely  deceived  the  In- 
dians. Not  a  shot  was  fired.  The  party  were 
permitted  to  fill  their  buckets,  one  af\er  another, 
without  interruption  ;  and  althongh  their  steps  be- 
came quicker  and  quicker  on  their  return,  and 
when  near  the  fort  degenerated  into  a  rather  on-  . 
military  celerity,  with  some  little  crowding  in 
passing  the  gale,  yet  not  more  than  one  fifth  of 
the  water  was  spilled,  and  the  eyes  of  the  young- 
est bad  not  dilated  to  more  than  double  their  ordi- 
nary size."* 

If  we  had  room,  we  should  enter  into  some  de> 
tails  of  a  curious  story  related  by  our  author  of  a 
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ypung  woman  named  Deborah  Samson,  who  zb- 
8(imed  male  attire,  and  enlisted  in  the  army,  from 
considerations  of  the  purest  patriotism.  She  lived 
blamelessly,  fought  gallantly,  gained  unconsciously 
the  affections  of  a  young  lady,  and  finally,  on  the 
discovery  of  her  strange  secret,  received  her  dis- 
charge from  the  hands  of  Washington  himself  with 
a  fatherly  tenderness  and  delicacy. 

We  conclude  with  a  notice  of  the  American  for- 
tunes of  Flora  Macdonald,  who  in  1775  removed 
with  her  husband  from  the  Scottish  Highlands  to 
North  Carolina.  '*  It  was  a  stormy  period,  and 
those  who  came  to  seek  peace  and  security  found 
disturbance  and  civil  war.  The  colonial  governor 
summoned  the  Highland  emigrants  to  support  the 
royal  cause ;  General  Donald  M 'Donald,  a  kins- 
man of  Florals,  who  was  the  most  influential 
apong  them,  erected  his  standard  at  Cross  Creek, 
and  on  the  1st  of  February,  1776,  sent  forth  his 
proclamation,  calling  on  all  his  trpe  and  loyal 
countrymen  to  join  him.  Flora  herself  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  English  monarch  with  the  same 
spirit  and  enthusia^  she  had  shown  thirty  years 
before  in  the  cause  of  the  prince  she  saved.  She 
accompanied  her  husband  when  he  went  to  join 
the  army,  and  tradition  even  says  she  was  seen 
aanong  the  soldiers,  animating  their  courage  when 
on  the  eve  of  their  march.  Though  this  may  be 
an  exaggeration,  there  is  no  doubt  that  her  influ- 
ence went  far  to  inspire  her  assembled  clansmen 
and  neighbors  with  a  zeal  kindred  to  her  own. 
T)ie  celebrated  battle  of  Moore^s  Creek  proved 
another  Culloden  to  the  brave  but  unfortunate 
Highlanders.  The  unhappy  General  M'Donald, 
who  had  been  prevented  by  illness  from  command- 
ing his  troops  in  the  encounter,  was  found,  when 
the  engagement  was  over,  sitting  alone  on  a  stump 
near  his  tent ;  and  as  the  victorious  American  of- 
ficers advanced  towards  him,  he  waved  in  the  air 
the  parchment  scroll  of  his  commission,  and  sur- 
rendered it  into  their  hands.  Captain  M'Donald, 
the  husband  of  Flora,  was  among  the  prisoners  of 
that  day,  and  was  sent  to  Halifax ;  while  Flora 
found  herself  once  more  in  the  condition  of  a  fugi- 
tive and  an  outlaw. 

**The  M'Donalds,  with  other  Highlanders, 
snfllered  much  from  the  plunderings  and  confisca- 
tions to  which  the  royalists  were  exposed.  It  is 
said  that  Florals  house  was  pillaged  and  her  planta- 
tion ravaged.  Allen,  after  his  release,  finding  his 
prospects  thus  un propitious,  determined  to  return 
wi^th  his  family  to  his  native  land ;  and  they  em- 
barked in  a  sloop  of  war.'*  The  rest  of  her  histo- 
ry is  suflSciently  well  known.  We  here  close  a 
ixlok,  from  which,  although  it  does  not  take  a  high 
rank  as  a  literary  production,  we  have  received 
both  amusement  and  information. 


SLANDER. 

Oh,  slander !  thou  malignant  art ! 

True  test  of  the  corrupted  heart ! 

Thou  coward  hater's  coward  tool ! 

The  brave  mavfoil  the  brave  man's  brand, 

The  prudent  shun  the  midnight  hand. 

The  slanderer^s  tongue  what  care  can  rule, 


When  on  its  victim's  name  it  brings 

The  asp-like  venom  of  its  stings  ? 

The  skilful  leech  may  soon  allay 

The  wounds  received  in  open  fiay ; 

Remorse  may  stay  the  felon's  knife. 

And  spare  the  cowering  victim's  life ; 

Remorse  or  leech's  skill  in  vain 

To  assuage  the  slanderer's  ceaseless  pain ; 

No  time  the  injury  can  bound. 

The  poison  festers  in  the  wound. 

Say,  hast  thou  slandered !    Dost  repent  T 
Be  this  thy  clinging  punishment ! 
Thou  wouldst  recall  the  caward  iU, 

Thou  wouldst  thy  crime  confess  ; 
Exert  thine  e^orts,  try  thy  skill 

Thy  victim  to  redress.  ^ 

Retract  thy  words,  re-write  the  tale ; 
Think*st  thou  thy  rhetoric  will  prevail  T        ' 
Will  half  of  those,  who  heard  the  lie. 
Hear  thee  retract  the  calumny  ? 
Thy  one  tongue  spoke,  but  it  has  spread 
By  hundred  tongues  the  lie  it  bred ; 
And  couldst  thou  speak  with  hundred  tongues, 
Thou  couldst  not  clear  thy  victim's  wrongs. 

Will  half  of  those  thou  hast  deceived 

Renounce  the  tale  they  first  received 

Upon  thy  credit,  and  believed. 

Nor  deem  some  fresh  deceit  is  meant! 

The  slandered  can't  be  innocent. 

But  thou  prevailest ;  years  glide  on ; 

All  good  remembrances  are  gone, 

But  evil  recollected  stays ; 

And  there  will  aye  be  room  to  raise 

The  evil  tale  of  other  days, 

Long  after  the  defence  is  dead. 

To  whisper  *'  such  and  such"  was  said ; 

Death  only  sets  thy  victim  free 

From  the  old  sore  of  calumny. 
As  the  blood  of  the  murdered  returns  not  again. 
As  the  sand  of  the  desert  sucks  up  the  light  rain. 
As  the  snow  of  the  winter-storm  melts  on  the  river. 
The  good  name  of  the  slandered  one  sinks,  and  for- 
ever. 

If  thou  hast  hurt  thy  brother's  fame, 

If  thou  hast  killed  his  honest  name  ; 

Taught  by  the  warning,  oh,  beware ! 

Thou  canst  not  now  thy  wrong  repair ; 

This  canst  thou  do,  thy  crime  deplore. 

And,  taught  by  sorrow,  sin  no  more. 

Reginald  Vert, 

VICTORY. 
The  battle  is  over,  now  muster  the  host ; 
^  Bear  gently  the  wounded  and  bury  the  slain. 
Now  reckon  in  blood  what  the  conquest  has  cost. 
Ere  you  boast  of  its  glory,  or  count  on  its  gain. 
Sum  np  the  sad  hearts  and  the  desolate  tears, 

That  the  fatherless  shed,  by  your  conquest  bereft; 
And  number  the  hop<Slcss,  the  wearisome  years, 
That  the  widow  must  toil  for  her  charge  that  is 
left; 
And  number  the  groans  of  the  wounded  ones  Ijring 
StiflT,  smarting,  and  cold  on  the  fight's  bloody 
scene; 
And  the  agonized  memories,  that  rush  on  the  dying, 
Of  the  life  that  will  be,  and  the  life  that  has  been ; 
To  whom,  all  unweaned  from  eartlvs  pleasoiea  and 
sins, 
Eternity  opens,  and  judgment  begins. 
Then  the  balance  be  struck !  then  the  heart  may 
decide  , 

The  loss  or  the  gain  of  war's  misery  or  pride  I 

Remold  Vkn. 


From  CluuDben'  Journal. 
THE   HASHISH. 

Amongst  seyeral  subjects  of  scientific  inquiry 
in  France,  placed  for  the  mean  time  in  abeyance 
by  the  revolution  of  February,  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  the  peculiar  influence  of  certain 
drngs  upon  the  human  mind,  and  the  alterations 
which  they  produce  upon  the  perceptive  powers, 
the  imagination,  and  the  reason.  The  attention  of 
the  French  public  was  brought  to  this  consideration 
by  Dr.  Moreau,  physician  to  the  hospital  of  the 
Bicetre,  in  Paris,  who,  in  the  year  1841,  published 
a  short  memoir  upon  the  treatment  of  **  Halluci- 
nations by  the  Thorn-apple,  or  Datura  stramoni- 
«m.'*  Whilst  discussing  the  nature  of  eccentrici- 
ties, of  fantasias,  and  illusions,  he  was  led  to 
describe  the  singular  power  of  a  drug,  the  produce 
of  the  Indian  hemp,  called  Hashish,  of  Awakening 
in  the  mind  a  train  of  phenomena  of  the  most 
extraordinary  character,  entrancing  the  senses  in 
delicious  reveries,  and  modifying  the  organic  sen- 
sibility. So  invitingly  did  he  paint  the  nature  of 
the  new  impressions  which  arose  from  its  use, 
that  in  a  short  time  all  the  physicians  and  medi- 
cal students  were  indulging  in  doses  of  this  new 
addition  to  the  charms  of  life.  From  them  it 
rapidly  spread  to  the  poets,  the  idealists,  and  all 
the  lovers  of  novelty.  Each  had  a  different  Ule 
to  recount.  Some  saw  phantasmagoric  figures 
dancing  more  exquisitely  than  Taglioni ;  others 
heard  sounds  of  music  vibrating  on  their  ears 
mere  impressive  than  Jenny  Lind  can  produce ; 
some  the  simple  vibrations  of  a  few  chords  of  the 
harp  plunged  into  the  sweetest  melancholy ;  others 
felt  a  happiness  such  as  language  failed  to  describe 
— an  exaltation  of  feeling,  which  raised  them  to 
joys  far  beyond  what  this  sublunary  world  can 
offer.  The  opium-eater,  and  the  devotee  to  the 
wine-bottle,  declared  that  their  favorite  means 
of  enjoyment  possessed  little  power  in  comparison 
to  the  hashish. 

In  the  year  1845,  Dr.  Moreau  gave  to  the  world 
a  work  entitled  **  Du  Hashish  et  de  TAlienation 
Mantale  Etudes  Psychologiques,"  in  which  we 
are  furnished  with  the  results  of  his  experience 
opon  himself,  upon  his  friends,  and  upon  patients 
suffering  under  mental  alienation.  Since  that 
•period  the  drug  has  been  subjected  to  various 
analyses,  and  the  plant  has  been  reared  in  France 
and  in  Algiers  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its 
botanical  character ;  but  the  ill  effects  that  have 
i«>llowed  upon  its  long-continued  use,  the  uncer- 
tainty of  the  result  that  succeeds  its  employment, 
and  the  usual  fate  that  attends  upon  the  production 
^f  a  novelty  that  every  one  at  first  talks  about, 
together  with  the  late  all-engrossing  changes,  have 
led  to  the  abandonment  of  further  trials.  Still, 
the  subject  is  worthy  of  attention,  and  we  tmst 
that  its  entire  character  will  ultimately  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  Cannabis  Indica,  or  hashish,  has  long  been 
known  in  the  Levant,  as  producing  what  is  there 
called  a  fantasia.  Our  English  travellers  in 
JCgypt,  especially  Laoe,  have  devoted  aome  atteo- 
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tion  to  it,  but  rather  as  a  matter  of  curiosity,  than 
with  a  view  eithe  of  trying  it  themselves,  or  learn- 
ing what  was  the  experience  of  others.  The 
French  savans  who  accompanied  Napoleon  paid 
more  attention  to  the  matter.  M.  Virey,  in  a 
memoir  published  as  far  back  as  1803,  in  one  of 
the  scientific  periodicals,  gave  a  medical  view  of 
it,  and  attempted  to  prove  that  it  was  the  Nephen- 
thes  of  Homer.  Sylvestre  de  Lacy  has  taken  a 
vast  deal  of  pains  to  learn  the  ancient  history 
that  is  to  be  gleaned  relative  to  it,  and  has  demon- 
strated that  the  word  assassin  is  derived  from  the 
word  haschichin,  which  was  given  to  the  Ishmael- 
ites  who  committed  murder  under  its  influence. 
He  produces  several  Arabic  texts,  which  bear  out 
his  interpretation,  and  then  quotes  the  authority 
of  Marco  Polo,  who  tells  us  that  the  Old  Man  of 
the  Mountains,  so  mysteriously  known  by  our  fore- 
fathers, educated  young  men,  the  most  robust  of 
his  tribe,  to  execute  his  barbarous  decrees.  To 
those  who  delivered  themselves  up  entirely  to  his 
will  he  promised  future  rewards  of  eternal  happi- 
ness, of  which  he  gave  them  a  foretaste  by  placing 
them  in  delicious  gardens,  adorned  with  all  that  Asi- 
atic luxury  could  imagine  of  rich  and  brilliant,  and 
where  every  sensual  gratification  was  at  command. 
The  young  men,  after  having  swallowed  a  certain 
beverage,  were  placed  in  temples  within  the  gar- 
dens ;  and  there,  while  under  the  influence  of 
intoxication,  indulged  to  the  utmost  in  their  de- 
grading passions,  till  such  was  their  rapture,  that 
at  a  word  they  would  throw  themselves  from  the 
summit  of  a  tower,  rush  through  flames,  or  strike 
a  poniard  in  the  heart  of  their  dearest  friend. 

Of  those  who  have  experienced  the  effects  of 
the  hashish  in  France,  some  have  described  their 
sensations  in  print.  Amongst  these  is  Theodore 
Gautier,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  writers  of 
the  day.  He  has,  in  the  newspaper  edited  by 
Emile  de  Gerardin,  "  La  Presse,"  given  the  fol- 
lowing testimony  of  its  singular  influence  : — **  The 
Orientalists,**  says  he,  **  have,  in  consequence  of 
the  interdiction  of  wine,  sought  that  species  of 
excitement  which  the  western  nations  derive  from 
alcoholic  drinks.  The  love  of  the  ideal  is  so  dear 
to  man,  that  he  attempts,  as  far  as  he  can,  to  re- 
lax the  ties  which  bind  the  body  to  the  soul ;  and 
as  the  means  of  being  in  an  ecstatic  state  are  not 
in  the  power  of  all,  one  person  drinks  for  gayety, 
another  smokes  for  forgetful ness,  a  third  devours 
momenUry  madness — one  under  the  form  of  wine, 
the  others  under  that  of. tobacco  and  hashish.*' 
He  then  proceeds  to-say,  that  a  few  minutes  after 
swallowing  some  of  the  preparation,  a  sudden 
overwhelming  sensation  took  possession  of  him. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  his  body  was  dissolved, 
that  he  had  become  transparent.  He  clearly  saw 
in  his  chest  the  hashish  which  he  had  swallowed, 
under  the  form  of  an  emerald,  from  which  a  thou- 
sand little  sparks  issued.  His  eyelashes  wer« 
lengthened  out  indefinitely,  and  rolled  like  threads 
of  gold  around  ivory  balls,  which  turned  with  an 
inconceivable  rapidity.  Around  him  were  spark- 
lings  of  precious  atonea  of  all  colors,  changes 
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eternally  produced,  like  the  play  of  the  kaleido- 
scope. He  every  now  and  then  saw  his  friends 
who  were  round  him  disfigured — half-men  half- 
plants,  some  with  the  wings  of  the  ostrich,  which 
they  were  constantly  shaking.  So  strange  were 
these,  that  he  hurst  into  fits  of  laughter ;  and  to 
join  in  the  apparent  ridiculousness  of  the  afiair,  he 
began  throwing  the  cushions  in  the  air,  catching 
and  turning  them  with  the  rapidity  of  an  Indian 
juggler.  One  gentleman  spoke  to  him  in  Italian, 
which  the  hashish  transposed  into  Spanish.  Afler 
a  few  minutes  he  recovered  his  habitual  calmness, 
without  any  bad  effect,  without  headache,  and  only 
astonished  at  what  had  passed.  Half  an  hour 
had  scarcely  elapsed  before  he  fell  again  under 
the  influence  of  the  drug.  On  this  occasion  the 
vision  was  more  complicated  and  more  extraor- 
dinary. In  the  air  there  were  millions  of  butter- 
flies, confusedly  luminous,  shaking  their  wings 
like  fans.  Gigantic  flowers  with  chalices  of  crys- 
tal, large  peonies  upon  beds  of  gold  and  silver, 
rose  and  surrounded  him  with  the  crackling  sound 
that  accompanies  the  explosion  in  the  air  of 
fireworks.  His  hearing  acquired  new  power: 
it  was  enormously  developed.  He  heard  the 
noise  of  colors.  Green,  red,  blue,  yellow  sounds 
reached  him  in  waves.  A  glass  thrown  down, 
the  creaking  of  a  sofa,  a  word  pronounced  low, 
vibrated  and  rolled  within  him  like  peals  of  thun- 
der. His  own  voice  sounded  so  loud  that  he 
feared  to  speak,  lest  ho  should  knock  down  the 
walls,  or  explode  like  a  rocket.  More  than  five 
hundred  clocks  struck  the  hour  with  fleeting, 
silvery  voice ;  and  every  object  touched  gave  a 
note  like  the  harmonica  or  the  .^Dolian  harp.  He 
swam  in  an  ocean  of  sound,  where  floated,  like 
isles  of  light,  some  of  the  airs  of  '*  Lucia  di  Lam- 
mermuir,"  and  the  **  Barber  of  Seville."  Never 
did  similar  bliss  overwhelm  him  with  its  waves : 
he  was  lost  in  a  wilderness  of  sweets ;  he  was  not 
himself;  he  was  relieved  from  consciousness,  that 
feeling  which  always  pervades  the  mind  ;  and  for 
the  first  time  he  comprehended  what  might  be  the 
state  of  existence  of  elementary  beings,  of  angels, 
of  souls  separated  from  the  body :  all  his  system 
seemed  infected  with  the  fantastic  coloring  in 
which  he  was  plunged.  Sounds,  perfume,  light, 
reached  him  only  by  minute  rays,  in  the  midst 
of  which  he  heard  magnetic  currents  whistling 
along.  According  to  his  calculation,  this  state 
lasted  about  three  hundred  years ;  for  the  sensa- 
tions were  so  numerous  and  so  hurried,  one  upon 
the  other,  that  a  real  appreciation  of  time  was 
impossible.  The  paroxysm  over,  he  was  aware 
that  it  had  only  lasted  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

A  case,  taken  down  in  notes  immediately  afler  its 
occurrence,  may  be  relied  on  as  perfectly  authen- 
tic, and  as  giving  a  notion  of  the  varied  nature  of 
Ihe  influence  of  hashish.  The  individual,  aware  of 
its  effects,  not  by  experience,  but  by  what  he  had 
heard,  having  swallowed  some  of  the  drug,  sat 
down  to  the  dinner-table ;  and  beginning  the  din- 
ner in  a  true  French  style,  ate  some  oysters,  and 
Uieo  suddenly  burst  into  a  loud  fit  of  laughter, 


which  soon  ceased.  He  was  calm  again  nntil  the 
dessert  was  placed  on  the  table,  when  he  suddenly 
seized  a  large  spoon,  to  defend  himself  against  a 
preserve  of  fruits,  which  he  fancied  was  going  tc 
fight  a  duel  with  him,  and  then,  with  a  shout  of 
laughter,  he  rushed  from  the  dining-room.  He 
seated  himself  in  the  saloon,  at  the  pianoforte,  and 
commenced  an  air,  which  was  suddenly  put  a 
stop  to  by  a  horrible  vision.  The  portrait  of  his 
brother,  which  hung  over  the  instrument,  became 
animated,  and  presented  him  a  three-pronged  staff, 
terminated  by  three  lanterns — one  red,  one  green, 
and  one  white.  This  apparition  returned  frequent- 
ly in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Whilst  seated 
on  the  sofa,  he  exclaimed  suddenly,  **  Why  bind 
my  limbs  ?  I  feel  that  I  become  lead !  Oh, 
how  heavy  I  am  !*'  He  was  taken  by  the  hands 
to  lifl  him,  when  he  fell  upon  the  ground  upon 
his  knees,  as  if  about  to  pray.  Being  lifted  up, 
a  sudden  change  came  over  him.  Ho  took  the 
shovel  from  the  fireplace  to  dance  the  polka  ;  he 
imitated  the  voice  and  the  gestures  of  the  actoia 
he  had  lately  seen.  He  fancied  himself  at  the 
opera ;  the  people,  the  noise,  the  lights,  elevated 
his  spirits  to  their  highest  pitch.  He  gesticulated, 
made  a  thousand  incoherent  speeches,  and  rushed 
into  the  next  room,  which  was  not  lighted  up. 
Something  frightful  then  came  over  him  :  he  fell 
into  an  immense  well  ;  it  was  unfathomable ;  he 
tried  to  lay  hold  of  the  stones  that  projected  on 
the  sides  of  the  well,  but  they  fell  with  him  into 
the  abyss.  The  sensation  was  painful,  but  of 
short  duration,  and  again  the  scene  of  the  opera 
appeared.  He  spoke  of  persons  whom  he  had 
not  seen  for  years ;  spoke  of  a  dinner  at  which  he 
had  been  present  five  years  before,  although  he 
was  conscious  that  he  was  at  home,  and  that  all 
he  then  saw  had  passed  a  long  time  before,  yet 
he  saw  before  him  two  persons  whom  he  had  then 
met.  But  a  bliss  that  could  not  be  described  was 
the  sight  of  an  infant  in  a  sky  of  blue  and  silver, 
with  white  wings  bordered  by  roses  :  he  smiled, 
and  showed  two  beautiful  teeth.  He  was  sur- 
rouncled  by  children  with  wings,  and  flying  in  i 
blue  sky,  but  they  were  not  equally  lovely. 
These  all  rapidly  vanished,  aAer  being  a  source 
of  infinite  delight;  and  suddenly  the  hashiah 
called  up  the  land  of  lanterns.  There  were  peo- 
ple, houses,  trees,  formed  of  lanterns,  in  parallel 
rows ;  these  lanterns,  marched,  danced,  and  jumped 
about ;  in  the  midst  of  them  appeared  the  three 
lanterns  which  belonged  ^to  his  brother's  fork. 
One  brilliant  light,  seemed  superior  to  all;  thie 
was  evidently  produced  by  a  piece  of  coal  in  the 
fireplace,  for  when  it  was  extinguished,  the  light 
disappeared  with  it.  On  drinking  a  glass  of 
lemonade,  the  baths  of  the  Seine  rose  up  in  view, 
where  with  difficulty  he  was  saved  from  drowning. 
A  thousand  fantastic  visions  floated  acnMS  the 
mind  during  the  three  hours  of  its  influence,  and 
there  was  a  mixture  of  sensations  such  as  only 
are  felt  in  a  dream. 

Scarcely  two  people  feel  the  same  eflTects  from 
hashish.     Upon  some  it  scaroely  ecu  at  all ;  sad 
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tfme  appears  to  be  a  power  to  resist  within,  which 
eaa  at  pleasure  be  called  into  force.  It  generally 
hm  a  striking  action  upon  females,  sometimes 
]iioducing  a  most  extraordinary  state  of  excite- 
BMiit;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  indication  by 
which  the  intensity  of  its  power  can  be  antici- 
pated. There  is  something  very  analogous  to  the 
state  of  dreaming  throughout  the  whole  progress 
of  a  paroxysm  caused  by  it.  A  train  of  appa- 
reotly  unconnected  ideas  rush  across  the  imagina- 
tion, and  in  their  transition  are  so  rapid,  that  no 
eliain  that  links  them  can  be  seized  by  investi- 
gation. 

The  ordinary  physical  eflfects  of  hashish  are  the 
feeling  of  a  slight  compression  of  the  temporal 
bones  and  the  upper  parts  of  the  head.  The 
lespiration  is  gentle ;  the  pulse  is  slightly  acceler- 
ated ;  a  gentle  heat,  such  as  is  felt  on  going  in 
winter  into  a  warm  bath  of  a  temperature  of  about 
96  degrees,  is  felt  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body ; 
there  is  some  sense  of  weight  about  the  fore  part 
•f  the  arms,  and  there  is  an  occasional  slight 
involuntary  motion,  as  if  to  seek  relief  from  it. 
There  are  certain  indefinable  sensations  of  dis- 
eoonfort  about  the  lower  extremities ;  they  do  not 
saiount  to  much,  but  are  sufficient  to  render  the 
body  oneasy.  If  the  dose,  however,  have  been 
too  large,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  several  disagree- 
able symptoms  to  show  themselves.  Flashes  of 
heat  aeem  to  ascend  to  the  head,  and^even  a  boil- 
ieg  sensation  in  the  brain  has  been  felt ;  a  sensation 
which  not  unusually  creates  considerable  alarm. 
Singing  in  the  ears  is  complained  of;  then  comes 
•n  a  state  of  anxiety,  almost  of  anguish,  with  a 
sense  of  constriction  about  the  chest.  Towards  the 
epigastrium  most  of  the  untoward  symptoms  are 
leferred.  The  individual  fancies  that  he  hears 
the  beating  of  his  heart  with  unaccustomed  loud- 
sees,  but  on  placing  the  hand  on  the  region  of  the 
heart,  it  will  be  ascertained  that  its  action  is  per- 
fectly normal.  Throughout  the  whole  period  it 
is  the  nervous  system  that  is  aflfected,  no  other 
part  of  the  body  being  acted  upon  ;  hashish  thus 
materially  differing  from  opium,  whose  power  is 
SBarked  upon  the  muscular  and  digestive  system, 
retarding  the  action  of  the  organs,  and  leaving 
them  in  a  complete  state  of  inaction. 

Under  the  influence  of  hashish,  the  ear  lends 
itself  more  to  the  illusion  than  any  other  sense. 
It  has  been  observed  by  those  who  devote  their 
attention  to  the  aberrations  of  intetlect,  that  hallu- 
einations  of  hearing  are  much  more  frequent  than 
those  of  the  eye  or  the  Other  senses :  for  one 
diseased  person  who  sees  visions,  there  are  three 
that  are  deceived  by  the  ear ;  and  the  more  intel- 
leotual  are  the  more  generally  the  prey  to  this 
sffisetion.  Luther  held  long  conversations  with  a 
demon,  and  Tasso  with  an  angel.  The  hashish 
gites  to  this  sense  an  extreme  delicacy  and  susf^ep- 
tibility :  it  is  felt  within  the  whole  system ;  the 
sound  seems  to  reach  the  heart ;  it  vibrates  in  the 
^eat,  and  gradually  awakens  remembrances  and 
sseociations  of  ideas,  and  imparts  a  feeling  of 
increased  sensibility.     There  is  a  species  of  ec- 


stasy, a  state  of  exaltation  produced,  that  defies 
all  explanation.  The  sight  is  seldom  so  much 
affected  ;  there  is  rarely  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a  vision  conjured  up,  but  objects  that  are  present 
are  conveyed  to  the  brain  in  a  false  view.  Some- 
times the  face  of  a  friend  is  multiplied,  or  an 
object  of  no  striking  character  is  converted  into  a 
beautiful  figure — is  metamorphosed  in  a  thousand 
different  forms :  thus  an  old  servant  of  seventy-one 
years  of  age,  in  spite  of  his  wrinkles  and  gray 
hair,  appeared  before  Dr.  Moreau  in  the  form  of 
a  lovely  girl  adorned  with  a  thousand  graces;  a 
glass  of  lemonade  in  the  hands  of  a  friend  became 
a  utensil  full  of  burning  charcoal ;  a  hat  and  a 
coat  placed  upon  a  table  were  transformed  into  a 
rickety  little  dwarf,  having  the  characteristic  ap- 
pearance of  one  of  those  hideous  persons  formerly 
employed  to  amuse  the  great,  but  not  possessing 
the  symmetry  either  of  Sir  Jeffry  Hudson  or  our 
inimitable  Tom  Thumb  :  the  touch  is  occasionally 
modified,  sometimes  being  endowed  with  a  high 
degree  of  sensibility.  The  most  singular  halluci- 
nations were  these  produced  by  the  hashish  in 
some  cases  of  plague,  in  which  it  was  employed 
to  alleviate  suffering  by  Dr.  Auber :  a  young 
artist  imagined  his  body  endowed  with  such  elas- 
ticity, that  he  fancied  that  he  could  enter  into  a 
bottle  and  remain  there  at  his  ease  ;  one  individual 
fancied  that  he  had  become  the  piston  of  a  steam 
engine ;  another  felt  himself  growing  into  a  bal- 
loon, ready  to  float  upon  the  air.  Some  of  the 
young  Europeans  at  Cairo,  on  their  way  home 
after  a  feast  of  hashish,  thought  that  the  dark  and 
dismal  streets  of  the  city  had  been  suddenly  illu- 
minated ;  they  persuaded  each  other  that  there 
was  a  magnificent  fete  going  on,  that  the  balconies 
of  the  houses  were  filled  with  crowds  dressed  in 
gala  habits,  and  making  loud  noises,  there  being 
no  real  foundation  for  the  supposition  beyond  the 
return  home  of  some  persons  attended  by  Arabs 
carrying  colored  lanterns. 

Three  persons  had  formed  a  party  to  try  the 
hashish — an  architect,  who  had  travelled  in  Egypt 
and  Nubia,  Dr.  Aubert  Roche,  and  Dr.  Moreau. 
At  first  the  latter  gentleman  thought  that  his 
companions  were  less  influenced  by  the  drug  than 
himself;  then,  as  the  effect  increased  upon  him, 
he  fancied  that  the  person  who  had  brought  him 
the  dose  had  given  him  some  of  more  active  qual- 
ity. This  he  thought  to  himself  was  an  impru- 
dence, and  then  he  involuntarily  reflected  that  he 
might  be  poisoned ;  the  idea  became  fixed ;  he 
called  out  loudly  to  Dr.  Roche—"  You  are  an  as- 
sassin;  you  have  poisoned  me!"  This  was  re- 
ceived with  shouts  of  laughter,  and  his  lamentations 
excited  mirth.  He  struggled  for  some  time  against 
the  thought ;  but  the  greater  his  efforU  were,  the 
more  completely  did  it  overcome  him,  till  at  last 
it  took  full  possession  of  his  mind  :  then  a  new 
illusion,  the  consequence  of  the  first,  drove  all 
other  thoughts  from  him.  The  extravagant  con- 
viction was  uppermost  that  he  was  dead ;  that  he 
was  upon  the  point  of  being  buried  ;  his  soul  had 
lef^  his  body ;  in  a  few  minutea  he  had  gone 
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throagh  all  th«  stages  of  delirium.  These  fixed 
ideas  and  erroneous  convictions  are  apt  to  be  pro- 
duced ;  but  they  are  very  evanescent,  they  last 
but  a  few  seconds ;  it  is  only  when  there  is  any 
actual  physical  disorder  that  they  remain  fur  any 
length  of  time.  The  ordinary  effect  of  this  mar- 
vellpus  drug,  however,  is  an  ideal  existence,  so 
delicious  that  there  is  no  wish  to  shake  it  off. 
The  Orientalist,  when  he  indulges  in  it,  retires 
into  the  depths  of  the  harem  ;  no  one  is  then  ad- 
mitted who  cannot  contribute  to  his  enjoyment. 
He  surrounds  himself  with  the  almehs  or  dancing- 
girls,  who  perform  their  graceful  evolutions  before 
him  to  the  sound  of  music  ;  gradually  a  new  con- 
dition of  the  brain  allows  a  series  of  illusions, 
arising  from  the  external  senses,  to  present  them- 
selves. Everything  wears  a  fantastic  garb.  The 
mind  is  overpowered  by  the  brilliancy  of  gorgeous 
visions ;  discrimination,  comparison,  reason,  yield 
up  their  throne  to  dreams  and  phantoms  which 
exhilarate  and  delight.  The  mind  tries  to  under- 
stand what  is  the  cause  of  the  new  delight,  but  it 
is  in  vain.  It  seems  to  know  that  there  is  no 
reality.  The  positive  sensation  of  universal  con- 
tentment is  the  marked  feature  of  the  state ;  it 
pervades  every  fibre,  and  leaves  nothing  to  desire. 
The  narrative  of  the  monarch,  so  admirably  told 
in  the  '*  Spectator,"  who,  though  plunging  his 
head  for  an  instant  only  in  water,  lived  during 
that  short  time  several  years  in  another  existence, 
and  went  through  numerous  vicissitudes,  seems 
realized.  On  one  occasion,  when  Dr.  Moreau, 
previously  to  his  going  into  the  opera-house,  had 
taken  his  accustomed  dose,  he  fancied  that  he  was 
nearly  three  hours  passing  through  the  lobby  be- 
fore reaching  to  the  boxes.  This  phenomenon  at- 
tends equally  upon  opium-eating ;  centuries  seem 
to  elapse,  during  which  long  trains  of  visions  stalk 
in  endless  line  before  the  sight.  Mr.  De  Quincey 
has  furnished  us,  in  his  '*  Confessions  of  an  Opi- 
um-Eater,"  with  some  most  jugular  illustrations 
of  this  fact. 

It  is  not  with  impunity  that  the  brain  becomes 
disordered  with  frequent  indulgence  in  the  deli- 
cious poison  ;  at  last  it  becomes  weakened,  and 
incapable  of  separating  the  true  from  the  false ; 
the  intoxication  too  frequently  repeated  leads  to 
an  occasional  state  of  delirium,  but  this  is  mani- 
fested in  a  manner  almost  as  singular  as  the  effect 
just  narrated.  It  must  be  remarked  that,  during 
the  dream  of  joy,  there  is  a  consciousness  that  all 
is  illusion  ;  there  is  at  no  period  a  belief  that  any- 
thing that  dances  before  the  senses,  or  plays  upon 
tlie  imagination,  is  real ;  and  when  the  mind  re- 
turns to  its  wonted  state  tt  acknowledges  iu  illu- 
sions, and  only  wonders  at  the  marvels  that  have 
been  excited.  But  afler  these  fantasies  have  too 
frequently  presented  themselves,  there  arises  a 
permanent  morbidity  of  mind,  having  for  its  mani- 
festation a  fixed  idea — that  of  seeing  beings  be- 
longing to  an  invisible  world  under  various  shapes. 
The  Orientalists,  and  more  especially  the  Arabians 
and   the   people  of  Egypt,  believe,  as  is  well 


known,  in  the  existence  of  giob  or  genii,  a  daai 
of  spirits  forming  an  intermediate  link  betweea 
angels  and  man.  There  are  in  Egypt  many  per- 
sons who  firmly  believe  that  they  have  seen  and 
held  intercourse  with  these  beings,  nor  can  waj 
attempt  at  reasoning  persuade  them  that  they  ha?6 
been  deceived.  The  eaters  of  hashish  are  subject 
to  such  hallucinations.  When  Dr.  Moreau  was 
in  Egypt,  the  dragoman,  who  was  a  man  of  supe- 
rior sense,  having  been  selected  by  Champollioa 
as  his  interpreter,  the  captain  of  the  vessel  in 
which  he  went  up  the  Nile,  and  several  of  the 
sailors,  had  seen  genii.  The  captain  had  seen  one 
under  the  form  of  a  sheep,  that  had  lost  itself,  and 
bleating  very  loudly  ;  he  took  him  home  with  the 
intention  of  shearing  him,  and  making  the  wool 
into  a  garment,  and  then  eating  him,  when  sud- 
denly he  rose  up  in  the  form  of  a  man  to  the 
height  of  twenty  feet,  and  with  a  voice  of  thun- 
der spoke  to  him,  telling  him  he  was  a  geniua, 
and  then  disappeared.  His  dragoman  bad  met  an 
ass  in  the  neighborhood  of  Cairo  that  he  wished 
to  lay  hold  of ;  it  ran  with  the  speed  of  lightning, 
announcing  itself  a  genius  with  loud  shouts  of 
laughter.  On  another  occasion  he  had  been  to  the 
funeral  of  two  holy  men,  Santons.  He  saw,  and 
others  saw  very  clearly  with  him,  the  cofllns  of 
the  deceased  lift  themselves  in  the  air,  and  plaee 
themselves  on  the  height  of  Mokatam,  a  mountain 
near  Cairo,  in  the  mausoleum  which  had  been  dee- 
tined  for  their  reception.  The  individuals  of  whom 
Dr.  Moreau  speaks  passed  three  months  in  hia 
service,  during  which  they  were  in  the  complete 
possession  of  their  senses  ;  but  such  was  the  state 
to  which  they  were  reduced  by  this  drug,  that 
they  would  upon  any  trifling  occurrence  be  afiected 
with  these  illusions,  and  neither  ridicule  nor  rea- 
soning could  shake  their  belief.  The  limited  oao 
of  the  hashish  in  France  has  aa  yet  led  to  no  de- 
rangement of  this  kind  ;  but  the  knowledge  that 
such  consequences  result  from  it  is  of  the  greateet 
importance,  as  it  acts  as  a  check  to  an  indulgenod 
in  that  which  would  soon  become  a  vice.  It  may 
be  emphatically  said  that  none  of  nature's  laws 
can  be  violated  with  impunity,  nor  can  that  reaeoa 
which  renders  man  preeminent  be  misapplied  witli-' 
out  a  punishment. 


Who  are  the  truly  Valuable  in  Society.— 
The  value  set  upon  a  member  of  society  should  be^ 
not  according  to  the  fineness  or  intensity  of  hia  feel- 
ings, to  the  acuteneas  of  his  sensibility,  or  to  hie 
readiness  to  weep  for,  or  deplore  the  misery  he  may 
meet  with  in  the  world ;  but  in  proportion  to  th« 
sacrifices  he  is  ready  to  make,  and  to  the  knowlr 
edge  and  talents  which  he  is  able  and  willinff  to 
contribute  towards  removing  this  misery.  To  ben- 
efit mankind  is  a  much  more  difilcoft  task  than 
some  seem  to  imagine ;  it  is  not  quite  so  easy  as  to 
make  a  display  of  amiable  sensibility ;  the  first  ve- 
quirea  long  study  and  painful  abstinence  from  tho 
various  alluring  pleasures  by  which  we  are  aoi^ 
rounded*;  the  second  in  most  cases  demands  only  ft 
little  acting,  and  even  when  sincere,  is  utterly  uee* 
less  to  the  public. — WestminUer  IMew. 
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HCTURBS    OF   MANNERS    IN   ENGLAND   IN    THE 
TIMES   OF   JAMES  II. 

BT    T.    B.    MACAULAT. 

An  early  and  highly  picturesqae  chapter  of 
Maciulay*s  History  of  England*  is  occupied  with 
"  1  deaeription  of  the  state  in  which  England  was 
It  the  time  when  the  crown  passed  from  Charles 
n.  to  his  brother" — the  period  at  the  opening  of 
the  work.  Commencing  with  a  brilliant  picture 
of  the  progress  of  English  wealth,  the  author  turns 
to  a  view  of  the  condition  of  things  at  a  particular 
era,  in  population,  taxation,  the  army  and  navy, 
the  support  of  officials,  agricultural  and  mineral 
resources,  the  people  of  the  country  and  the 
towns,  the  clergyman,  the  squire,  the  manners  of 
the  capiul,  the  literature,  the  science,  the  general 
coltivaUon  and  intelligence.  This  is  a  fine  field 
for  the  unflagging  genius  of  Macanlay,  delighting 
equally  in  generalization  and  detail.  These  are 
characteristic  passages. — Lit.  World, 

THE   COUNTRY   CLERGY. 

The  cler^  were  regarded  as,  on  the  whole,  a 
plebeian  class.  And,  indeed,  for  one  who  made  the 
figure  of  a  gentleman,  ten  were  mere  menial  ser- 
vants. A  large  proportion  of  those  divines  who 
had  no  benefices,  or  whose  benefices  were  too  small 
to  affi>rd  a  comfortable  revenue,  lived  in  the  houses 
of  Ujrmen.  It  had  long  been  evident  that  this  prac- 
tice tended  to  degrade  the  priestly  character. 
Laud  had  exerted  himself  to  eflfect  a  change  ;  and 
Charles  the  First  had  repeatedly  issued  positive 
orders  that  none  but  men  of  high  rank  should  pre- 
sume to  keep  domestic  chaplains.  But  these  in- 
junctions had  become  obsolete.  Indeed,  during  the 
domination  of  the  Puritans,  many  of  the  ejected 
ministers  of  the  Church  of  England  could  obtain 
bread  and  shelter  only  by  attaching  themselves  to 
the  households  of  royalist  gentlemen  ;  and  the  hab- 
its which  had  been  formed  in  those  times  of  trouble 
coQtinued  long  afler  the  reestablishment  of  mon- 
archy and  episcopacy.  In  the  mansions  of  men  of 
liberal  sentiments  and  cultivated  understandings, 
the  chaplain  was  doubtless  treated  with  urbanity 
and  kindness.  His  conversation,  his  literary  assist- 
ance, his  spiritual  advice,  were  considered  as  an 
ample  return  for  his  food,  his  lodging,  and  his  sti- 
pend. But  this  was  not  the  general  feeling  of  the 
country  gentleman.  The  coarse  and  ignorant  squire, 
who  thought  that  it  belonged  to  his  dig^nity  to  have 
grace  said  every  day  at  his  table  by  an  ecclesiastic 
io  full  canonicals,  found  means  to  reconcile  dignity 
with  economy.  A  young  Levite — such  was  the 
phrase  then  in  use — might  be  had  for  his  board,  a 
small  garret,  and  ten  pounds  a  year,  and  might  not 
ooty  perform  his  own  professional  functions,  might 
Bot  only  be  the  most  patient  of  huts  and  listeners, 
might  not  only  be  always  ready  in  fine  weathe^  for 
bowls,  and  in  rainy  weather  for  shovelboard,  but 
might  also  save  the  expense  of  a  gardener,  or  of  a 
groom.  Sometimes  the  reverend  man  nailed  up  the 
apdeote,  and  sometimes  he  curried  the  coach- 
horses.  He  cast  up  the  farrier's  bills.  He  walked 
ten  miles  with  a  message  or  a  parcel.  If  he  was 
permitted  to  dine  with  the  family,  he  was  expected 
Id  eontent  himself  with  the  plainest  fare.  He 
'fill  himaelf  with  the  corned  beef  and  the  car- 

*  Ib  pictt  of  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


rots;  but  as  soon  as  the  tarts  and  cheesecakes 
made  their  appearance,  he  quitted  his  seat,  and 
stood  aloof  till  he  was  summoned  to  return  thanks 
for  the  repast,  from  a  great  jiart  of  which  he  had 
been  excluded.* 

Perhaps  afler  some  years  of  service  he  was  pre 
sented  to  a  living  sufficient  to  support  him  ;  but  he 
oden  found  it  necessary  to  purchase  his  preferment  by 
a  species  of  simony,  which  furnished  an  incxhaust 
ible  subject  of  pleasantry  to  three  or  four  genera- 
tions of  seoflfers.  With  his  cure  he  was  expecteu 
to  take  a  wife.  The  wife  had  ordinarily  been  iu 
the  patron^s  service ;  and  it  was  well  if  she  was 
not  suspected  of  standing  too  high  in  the  patron* 
favor.  Indeed,  the  nature  of  the  matrimonial  con- 
nections which  the  clergymen  of  that  age  were  if. 
the  habit  of  forming,  is  the  most  certain  indication 
of  the  place  which  the. order  held  in  the  social  sys- 
tem. An  Oxonian,  writing  a  few  months  afler  the 
death  of  Charles  the  Second,  complained  bitterly, 
not  only  that  the  country  attorney  and  the  country 
apothecary  looked  down  with  disdain  on  the  coun- 
try clergyman,  but  that  one  of  the  lessons  most 
earnestly  inculcated  on  every  girl  of  honorable  fam- 
ily was  to  give  no  encouragement  to  a  lover  in 
orders,  and  that,  if  any  young  lady  forgot  this  pre- 
cept, she  was  almost  as  much  disgraced  as  by  an 
illicit  amor.  Clarendon,  who  assuredly  bore  no 
ill-will  to  the  church,  mentions  it  as  a  sign  of  the 
confusion  of  ranks  which  the  great  rebellion  had 
produced,  that  some  damsels  of  noble  families 
had  bestowed  themselves  on  divines.  A  waiting 
woman  was  generally  considered  as  the  most  suit- 
able helpmate  for  a  parson.  Queen  Elizabeth,  as 
head  of  the  church,  had  given  what  seemed  to  be  a 
formal  sanction  to  this  prejudice,  by  issuing  special 
orders  that  no  clergyman  should  presume  to  marry 
a  servant  girl,  without  the  consent  of  her  master  or 
mistress.  During  several  generations  accordingly 
the  relation  between  priests  and  handmaidens  was 
a  theme  for  endless  jest ;  nor  would  it  be  easy  to 
find,  in  the  comedy  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a 
single  instance  of  a  clergyman  who  wins  a  spouse 
above  the  rank  of  a  cook.f  Even  so  late  as  the 
time  of  George  the  Second,  the  keenest  of  all  ob- 
servers of  life  and  manners,  himself  a  priest,  re- 
marked that,  in  a  great  household,  the  chaplain  was 
the  resource  of  a  lady's  maid  whose  character  had 
had  been  blown  upon,  and  who  was  therefore 
forced  to  give  up  hopes  of  catching  the  steward. | 

In  general  the  divine  who  quitted  his  chaplainship 
for  a  benefice  and  a  wife,  found  that  he  had  only 
exchanged  one  class  of  vexations  for  another.  Not 
one  living  in  fifty  enabled  the  incumbent  to  bring 
up  a  family  comfortably.  As  children  multiplied 
and  grew,  the  household  of  the  priest  became  more 
and  more  beggarly.  Holes  appeared  more  and 
more  plainly  in  the  thatch  of  his  parsonage  and  in 
his  single  cassock.  Oflen  it  was  only  by  toiling  on 
his  glebe,  by  feeding  swine,  and  by  loading  dun^- 
carts,  that  he  could  obtain  daily  bread  ;  nor  did  his 
utmost  exertions  always  prevent  the  bailifl^  from 
taking  his  concordance  and  his  inkstand  in  execu- 
tion. It  was  a  white  day  on  which  he  was  admit- 
ted into  the  kitchen  of  a  great  house,  and  regaled 

♦  Eachard,  Causes  of  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy; 
Oldham,  Satire  to  a  Friend  about  to  leave  the  Universi- 
ty ;  Tatlcr.  255,  258.  That  the  English  clergy  were  a 
low-born  class,  is  remarked  in  the  travels  of  the  Grand 
Duke  Cosmo. 

t  Ro^r  and  Abigail  in  Fletcher's  Scorafnl  Lady,  Boll 
and  the  Nurse  in  Vanbrugh's  Relapse,  Smirk  and  Sosaii 
in  ShadweU's  Lancashire  Witches,  are  instsnots. 

t  Swift's  Directions  to  Servanu. 
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by  the  servants  with  cold  meat  and  ale.  His  chil- 
dren were  brought  up  like  the  children  of  the 
•leighboring  peasantry.  His  boys  followed  the 
plough  ;  and  his  girls  went  out  to  service.  Study 
he  found  impossible  ;  for  the  advowson  of  his  living 
would  hardly  have  sold  for  a  sum  sufficient  to  pur- 
chase a  good  theological  library  ;  and  he  might  be 
considered  as  unusually  lucky  if  he  had  ten  or 
twelve  dog's-eared  volumes  among  the  pots  and  pans 
on  his  shelves.  Even  a  keen  and  strong  intellect 
might  be  expected  to  rust  in  so  unfavorable  a  situa- 
tion. 

THE   SQUIRE   AT   HOME. 

His  chief  serious  employment  was  the  care  of 
his  property.  He  examined  samples  of  grain,  I 
handled  pigs,  and  on  market  days  made  bargains  ' 
over  a  tankard,  with  drovers  and  hop  merchants.  | 
His  chief  pleasures  were  commonly  derived  from 
field  sports  and  from  an  unrefined  sensuality.  His 
language  and  pronunciation  were  such  as  we  should 
now  expect  to  hear  only  from  the  most  ignorant 
clowns.  His  oaths,  coarse  jests,  and  scurrilous 
terms  of  abuse,  were  uttered  with  the  broadest  | 
accent  of  his  province.  It  was  easy  to  discern, 
from  the  first  words  which  he  spuke,  whether 
he  came  from  Somersetshire  or  Yorkshire.  He 
troubled  himself  litile  about  decorating  his  abode, 
and,  if  he  attempted  decoration,  seldom  produced 
anything  but  deformity.  The  litter  of  a  farm-yard 
gathered  under  the  windows  of  his  bed-chamber, 
and  the  cabbages  and  gooseberry  bushes  grew  close 
to  his  hall  door.  His  table  was -loaded  with  coarse 
plenty ;  and  guests  were  cordially  welcomed  to  it. 
But,  'as  the  habit  of  drinking  to  excess  was  general 
in  the  class  to  which  he  belonged,  and  as  his  for- 
tune did  not  enable  him  to  intoxicate  large  assem- 
blies daily  with  claret  or  canary,  strong  beer  was 
the  ordinary  beverage.  The  quantity  of  beer  con- 
sumed in  those  days  was  indeed  enormous.  For 
beer  then  was  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  not 
only  all  that  beer  now  is,  but  all  thai  wine,  tea, 
and  ardent  spirits  now  are.  It  was  only  at  great 
houses,  or  on  great  occasions,  that  foreign  drink 
was  placed  on  the  board.  The  ladies  of  the  house, 
whose  business  it  had  commonly  been  to  rook  the 
repast,  retired  as  soon  as  the  dishes  had  been  de- 
voured, and  left  the  gentlemen  to  their  ale  and 
tobacco.  The  coarse  jollity  of  the  afternoon  was 
often  prolonged  till  the  revellers  were  laid  under 
the  table. 

It  was  very  seldom  that  the  country  gentleman 
caught  glimpses  of  the  great  world ;  and  what  he 
saw  of  it  tended  rather  to  confuse  than  to  enlighten 
his  understandinjr.  His  opinions  respecting  reli- 
gion, government,  foreign  countries,  and  former 
times,  having  l^een  derived,  not  fnmi  study,  from 
observation,  or  from  conversation  with  enlightened 
companions,  l^ut  from  such  traditions  as  were  cur- 
rent in  his  own  small  circle,  were  the  opinions  of  a 
child.  He  adhered  to  ihem,  however,  with  the 
obstinacy  which  is  generally  found  in  itrnorant  men 
accustomed  to  be  fed  with  flattery.  Ilis  animosi- 
ties were  numerous  and  bitter.  He  hated  French- 
men and  Italians,  Scotchmen  and  Irislimen,  Papists 
and  Presbyterians,  Independents  and  Haptists,  Qua- 
kers and  Jews.  Towards  L<indon  and  Londoners 
he  felt  an  aversion  which  more  than  once  produced 
important  political  effects.  His  wife  and  daughter 
were  in  tastes  and  acquirements  below  a  house- 
keeper or  a  stillroom  maid  of  the  present  day. 
They  stitched  and  spun,  brewed  gooselierry  wine, 
cured  marigolds,  and  made  the  cruat  for  the  venison 
pasty. 


THE  SQUIRE   IN   THE  CITY. 

When  the  lord  of  a  Lincolnshire  or  Shropshire 
manor  appeared  in  Fleet  street,  he  was  as  easily 
distinguished  from  the  resident  population  as  a 
Turk  or  a  Lascar.  His  dress,  his  gaft,  his  accent, 
the  manner  in  which  he  stared  at  the  shops,  stum- 
bled into  the  gutters,  ran  against  the  porters,  and 
stood  under  the  waterspouts,  marked  him  out  as  an 
excellent  subject  for  the  operations  of  swindlers 
and  bantercrs.  Bullies  jostled  him  into  the  kennel. 
Hackney  coachmen  splashed  him  from  head  to  foot. 
Thieves  explored  with  perfect  security  the  huge 
pockets  of  his  horseman's  coat,  while  he  stood  en- 
tranced by  the  splendor  of  the  Lord  Mayor's  show. 
Moneydroppers,  sore  from  the  cart's  tail,  introduced 
themselves  to  him,  and  appeared  to  him  the  most 
honest,  friendly  gentlemen  that  he  had  ever  seen. 
Painted  women,  the  refuse  of  Lewkncr  Lane  and 
Whetstone  Park,  passed  themselves  on  him  for 
countesses  and  maids  of  honor.  If  he  asked  his 
way  to  St.  James*,  his  informants  sent  him  to 
Mile  End.  If  he  went  into  a  shop,  he  was  instant- 
ly discerned  to  be  a  fit  purchaser  of  everything 
that  nobody  else  would  buy,  of  secondhand  em- 
broidery, copper  rings,  and  watches  that  would  not 
go.  If  he  rambled  into  a  fashionable  coffee  house, 
he  became  a  mark  for  the  insolent  derision  of  fops 
and  the  grave  waggery  of  templars.  Enraged  and 
mortified,  he  soon  returned  to  his  mansion,  and 
there,  in  the  homage  of  his  tenants,  and  the  con- 
versation of  his  boon  companions,  found  consolation 
for  the  vexations  and  humiliations  which  he  had 
undergone.  There  he  once  more  felt  himself  a 
great  man  ;  and  he  saw  nothing  above  him  except 
when  at  the  assizes  he  took  his  seat  on  the  bench 
near  the  judge,  or  when  at  the  muster  of  the  militia 
he  saluted  the  lord  lieutenant. 

THE  COFFEE   HOUSE. 

Foreigners  remarked  that  the  coffee  boose  was 
that  which  especially  distinguished  London  from 
all  other  cities ;  that  the  coffee  house  was  the  Lon- 
doner's house,  and  that  those  who  wished  to  find 
a  gentleman  commonly  asked,  not  whether  he  lived 
in  Fleet  street  or  Chancery  Lane,  but  whether  he 
frequented  the  Grecian  or  the  Rainbow.  Nobody 
was  excluded  from  these  places  who  laid  down  his 
penny  at  the  bar.  Yet  every  rank  and  profession, 
and  every  shade  of  religious  and  pohtical  opinion, 
had  its  own  head  quarters.  There  were  houses 
near  St.  James'  Park  where  fops  congregated, 
their  heads  and  shoulders  covered  with  black  or 
flaxen  wi;:s,  not  less  ample  than  those  which  are 
now  worn  by  the  chancellor  and  by  the  speaker 
of  the  house  of  commons.  The  wig  came  from 
Paris:  and  so  did  the  rest  of  the  fine  gentleman's 
ornaments,  his  embroidered  coat,  his  fringed  gloves, 
and  the  tassel  which  upheld  his  pantaloons.  The 
conversation  was  in  that  dialect  which,  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  be  spvken  in  fashionable  circles, 
continued,  in  the  mouth  of  Lord  Foppington,  to 
excite  the  mirth  of  theatres.*  The  atmosphere 
was  like  that  of  a  perfumer's  shop.  Tobacco  in 
any  other  form  than  that  of  richly  scented  snuflTwas 
held  in  abomination.  If  any  clown,  ignorant  of  the 
usages  of  the  house,  called  for  a  pipe,  the  sneers 
of  the  whole  assembly,  and  tlie  short  answers  of 

♦  The  chief  peculiarity  of  this  dialect  was  that|ia  a 
large  class  of  words,  the  O  was  pronounced  like  A.  Thas 
stork  WM  jpronounced  stark,  ^ce  Vaobrugb*8  Rela|»e. 
Lord  SuiidTv rliiiKl  was  h  great  master  of  tms  coart  tone, 
as  Roger  North  calls  it ;  sad  Titus  Oates  ttifected  it  kk 
the  hope  of  pasting  for  a  fine  geotlcman.  KTHnm,  77.  SM. 
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the  wiiters  soon  conYinced  him  that  he  had  better 
go  aomewbeie  else.  Nor,  indeed,  would  he  have 
had  far  to  go.  For,  in  general,  the  coffee  roonis 
reeked  with  tobacco  hke  a  guard  room ;  and  stran- 
gers sometimes  expressed  their  surprise  that  so 
many  people  should  leave  their  own  firesides  to  sit 
in  the  midst  of  eternal  fog  and  stench.  Nowhere 
was  the  smoking  more  constant  than  at  WilPs. 
That  celebrated  house,  situated  between  Covent 
Garden  and  Bow  street,  was  sacred  to  polite  let- 
ters. There  the  talk  was  about  poetical  justice 
and  the  unities  of  place  and  time.  There  was  a 
fitctioo  for  Perrault  and  the  moderns,  a  faction 
for  Boileau  and  the  ancients.  One  group  debated 
whether  Paradise  Lost  ought  not  to  have  been  in 
rhyme.  To  another  an  envious  poetaster  demon- 
strated that  Venice  Preserved  ought  to  have  been 
hooted  from  the  stage.  Under  no  roof  was  a 
greater  variety  of  figures  to  be  seen,  earls  in  stars 
and  garters,  clergymen  in  cassocks  and  bands,  pert 
templars,  sheepish  lads  from  the  universities,  trans- 
lators and  index  makers,  in  ragged  coats  of  frieze. 
The  great  press  was  to  get  near  the  chair  where 
John  Dryden  sat.  In  winter  that  chair  was  al- 
ways in  the  warmest  nook  by  the  fire ;  in  summer 
it  stood  in  the  balcony.  To  bow  to  him  and  to  hear 
his  opinion  of  Racine's  last  tragedy,  or  of  Bossu's 
treatise  on  epic  poetry,  was  thought  a  privilege. 
A  pinch  from  his  snuff-box  was  an  honor  sufficient 
to  turn  the  head  of  a  young  enthusiast.  There 
were  coffee  houses  where  the  first  medical  men 
might  be  consulted.  Doctor  John  Radcliffe,  who, 
in  the  year  1685,  rose  to  the  largest  practice  in 
London,  came  daily,  when  the  exchange  was  full, 
from  his  house  in  Bow  street,  then  a  fashionable 
part  of  the  capital,  to  Garra way's,  and  was  to  be 
ibund  surrounded  by  surgeons  and  apothecaries,  at 
a  particular  table.  There  were  puritan  coffee 
houses,  where  no  oath  was  heard,  and  where 
lank-haired  men  discussed  election  and  reprobation 
through  their  noses;  Jew  coffee  houses,  where 
dark-eyed  money  changers  from  Venice  and  from 
Amsterdam  greeted  each  other ;  and  Popish  coffee 
houses,  where,  as  good  Protestants  believed,  Jes- 
uits planned,  over  their  cups,  another  great  fire,  and 
cast  silver  bullets  to  siiuot  the  king. 
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In  the  course  of  my  researches,  with  regard  to 
the  early  discoveries  of  the  French,  in  the  regions 
of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  Mississippi,  I  met 
wirii  some  curious  statements,  involving  a  proba- 
bility of  a  nature  so  interesting,  especially  to  the 
citizens  of  this  state,  that  I  venture  to  communi- 
cate them  to  the  New  York  Historical  Society, 
which  may  perhaps  consider  them  not  unworthy 
of  its  notice. 

This  probability  is  no  less  than  that  the  illus- 
trious Archbishop  Fenelon,  one  of  the  best  and 
wisest  men  whom  France  or  any  other  country 
bis  produced,  may  have  passed  some  of  the  years 
of  his  youth  as  a  missionary  among  the  Iroquois 
or  Pive  Nations,  in  the  western  part  of  this  state. 
To  tlioae  who  are  acquainted  with  the  life  and 
faihors  •(  Fenfclon,  as  exhibited  by  his  numerous 
hkogrmfheitf  such  an  annouucemeot  may  appear 


too  strange  to  merit  a  moment's  attention ;  and 
the  evidence  upon  which  it  rests  is  indeed  very  ' 
slender.  This  evidence  is,  however,  uncontra- 
dicted by  any  other ;  and  it  will  now  be  laid  be- 
fore the  society,  with  all  its  qualifications,  so  as  to 
anticipate  all  objections,  and  to  present  the  proba- 
bility in  its  simplest  expression,  reduced  to  ita 
true  value. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  begin  by  showing  what 
is  certainly  known,  and  what  is  not  known,  of  the 
great  F^nelon,  during  the  period  which  he  is  here 
supposed  to  have  spent  in  America.  Many  ac- 
counts of  his  life  have  appeared,  of  which  the 
most  full  and  authentic  is  that  by  Cardinal  de 
Beausset,  published  at  Paris,  in  1808,  under  the 
title  of  •*  History  of  Fen^lon,  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray,  founded  upon  original  manuscripts.*'*  This 
is  the  standard  biography  of  Fen^lon,  comprising 
all  that  could  be  discovered  respecting  him,  among 
his  own  manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  archives  of 
the  government,  in  those  of  the  Archbishop  'of 
Cambray,  and  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulspice,  and 
in  all  other  places  from  which  information  could 
be  derived.  The  work  is  minute  to  a  fault.  Noth- 
ing connected  with  its  subject  is  deemed  unworthy 
of  insertion,  and  the  dates  of  each  event  are  given 
whenever  they  could  be  procured,  with  an  exact- 
ness which  cannot  be  too  highly  commended. 

In  this  work,  particular  as  it  is,  no  notice  ap- 
pears of  any  mission  undertaken  by  Fen^lon,  in 
America ,  or  in  any  other  country  out  of  France ;  nor 
does  any  other  of  his  biographers  give  the  slight- 
est hint  of  his  having  been  thus  engaged,  at  any 
period  ;  nor  does  anything  appear  in  his  writings 
or  his  conduct  in  after  life,  to  countenance  such  a 
supposition. 

According  to  Cardinal  de  Beausset,  Frani^ois 
de  Salignac  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  son  of  the 
Count  de  la  Mothe  Fenelon,  was  born  on  the  6th 
of  August,  1651.  Being  destined  from  early 
youth,  and  apparently  by  his  own  choice,  for  the 
ecclesiastical  profession,  he  was  placed,  first  at  the 
College  du  Plessis,  where,  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  , 
**  he  preached  a  sermon,*'  says  his  biographer, 
which  had  extraordinary  success  ;"  and  thence,  he 
was  soon  after  transferred  to  the  Theological  Sem- 
inary of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  under  the  especial 
direction  of  M.  Tronson,  a  learned  priest,  as  his 
tutor.  Whilst  at  this  institution,  in  1667,  he  con- 
ceived the  desire  to  enter,  immediately,  upon  a 
more  active  scene  ;  and  for  the  attainment  of  this 
object  he  paid  a  visit  to  his  uncle  and  guardian, 
the  Bishop  of  Sarlat,  after  several  letters  had  been 
written  to  that  personage,  by  himself  and  by  M. 
Tronson.  One  of  these  letters  from  M.  Tronson, 
dated  February,  1667,  is  given  at  length  by  Car- 
dinal de  Beausset;  the  tutor  there  assures  the 
bishop,  that  he  has  done  all  in  his  power  to  divert 
the  youth — then  only  sixteen  years  old — from  his 
design,  but  **  his  inclination  is  still  so  strong,  and 

*  "  Histoire  de  F*n<lon,  Archevique  de  Cainbrai, 
compos^e  sur  les  manuscrils  originaux."  The  edition 
here  consulted  is  in  f«»ur  vnlituii's,  12uio,  puhl^^hed  at 
Paris,  under  the  auspices  of  tb% Seminary  or  St.  Salpiotf, 
in  1844.    The  extracts  are  all  from  the  first  folume. 
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his  intentions  are  so  entirely  disinterested,  that  I 
have  been  obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  aAer 
employing  without  eflfect  every  means  in  my  pow- 
er ;  considering  that  such  being  the  character  of 
his  dispositions  I  was^not  authorized  to  do  violence 
to  his  desire."  This  letter,  though  long  and  de- 
voted to  the  same  subject,  gives  no  information  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  design  on  which  the  young 
roan  was  so  strongly  bent,  as  to  render  his  tutor 
evidently  inclined  to  consider  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  prosecute  it.  **  None  of  his  biogra- 
phers,'* writes  Cardinal  de  Beausset,  '*  have  thrown 
any  light  upon  this  circumstance  in  the  life  of 
Fenelon.  Some  original  documents  have,  how- 
ever, been  communicated  to  us,  which  seem  to 
show  that  the  zeal  of  Fenelon  was  then  urging 
him,  notwithstanding  his  extreme  youth ^  to  conse- 
crate himself  to  missions  in  Canada,  where  the 
Congregation  of  St.  Sulspice  maintained  a  consid- 
erable establishment  in  the  Isle  of  Montreal,  for 
the  purpose  of  contributing  to  the  conversion  of 
the  savages,  and  of  procuring  the  succors  of  reli- 
gion for  the  inhabitants  of  the  colony.'*  The 
cardinal  then  proceeds  to  state,  that  **  the  Bishop 
of  Sarlat,  alarmed  with  good  reason  by  a  determi- 
nation 80  absolutely  incompatible  with  the  very 
delicate  health  of  his  nephew,  refused  his  consent, 
and  ordered  him  to  return  to  St.  Sulpice,  and 
there  to  remain  until  he  should  have  rendered 
himself,  by  retirement  and  study,  more  worthy  of 
exercising  with  advantage  the  ministry  to  which 
he  believed  himself  to  be  specially  called.'* 

Immediately  following  what  is  last  extracted 
from  the  History  of  Fenelon,  his  biographer  says  : 
**  The  Abb^  de  Fenelon,*  having  received  the 
sacred  orders  at  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  de- 
voted himself  to  the  functions  of  the  holy  ministry 
in  the  community  of  the  priests  of  the  same  par- 
ish." Afler  some  general  reflections  on  the  im- 
portance of  those  functions,  we  next  learn  that — 
'*  He  consecrated  himself  for  three  entire  years  to  the 
ecclesiastical  ministry,  and  was  then  charged  by 
the  curate  of  the  parish  of  St.  Sulpice,  to  explain 
the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the  people  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  ;  a  duty  which  began  to  make  him  known, 
and  from  the  performance  of  which  he  himself  de- 
rived the  greatest  advantages.  Fenelon  was  sum- 
moned to  Sarlat  in  1674  by  his  uncle ;  we  have 
one  of  his  letters,  written  from  Sarlat  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  Fenelon,  [another  uncle,]  without  date,  in 
which  he,  however,  speaks  of  the  death  of  the 
Marquis  de  St.  Abr^,  his  maternal  uncle,  killed  at 
the  battle  of  Sintzheim,  on  the  16th  of  June,  1674, 
as  a  very  recent  event,  &c." 

These  are  all  the  particulars  which  the  most 
minute  of  the  biographies  of  Fenelon  presents  re- 
specting his  life,  during  the  seven  years  inter- 
vening between  his  first  visit  to  his  uncle,  the 
bishop,  in  February,  1667,  when  he  was  so  anx- 
ious to  go  to  Canada  a«  a  missionary,  and  1674, 
when  he  again  went  to  see  that  respected  person- 

*  Abb6  is  the  ^eral  name  for  secular  priests  and  theo- 
logical students  m  France,  nearly  equivalent  to  the  Eug- 
Ush  parson,  but  somewhat  more  comprehensiTe. 


age.  Of  this  whole  long  interval,  comprising  tn 
interesting  portion  of  his  history,  no  details  wbttr 
ever  are  given.  The  date  of  his  ordination  aa  a 
priest — an  event  of  great  moment  in  the  life  of  a 
churchman,  and  which  would  certainly  have  been 
so  considered  by  a  churchman — is  not  given  ;  al- 
though the  cardinal  had  before  him,  as  he  aaya, 
"  the  original  register,  written  by  the  hands  of  the 
different  directors  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Salpiee, 
marking,  day  by  day,  the  entrance  and  the  de- 
parture of  all  the  ecclesiastics,  who  had  been  re- 
ceived at  that  place  between  1641  and  1709,"  and 
their  register  must  have  been  very  minute,  as  from 
it  was  derived  all  the  information  respecting  the 
desire  of  Fenelon  to  devote  himself  to  misaiona  in 
Canada.  The  other  biographers  of  Fdn^lon  place 
his  ordination  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  hia  age, 
that  is,  in  1675-6,  with  the  exception  of  one,* 
who,  without  advancing  any  authority,  writes  that 
he  was  .ordained  at  twenty-two,  or  in  1673-4. 
The  canons  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  fix 
twenty-four  as  the  earliest  period  at  which  one 
can  be  admitted  to  the  priesthood  ;  though  dispen- 
sations are  granted— only  by  the  pope — for  ordi- 
nation at  an  earlier  age.  As  nothing  is  anywhere 
said  of  such  a  dispensation  having  been  given  in 
F^ndlon's  case,  we  are  bound  to  suppose  that  he 
was  not  received  as  a  priest  before  1676,  whieh 
would  in  consequence  have  been  the  eomroenee- 
ment  of  the  period  of  three  years,  devoted  by  him 
to  the  functions  of  the  ministry  in  the  pariah  St. 
Sulpice. 

In  1675,  Fenelon *s  desire  to  engage  in  miaatona 
again  broke  forth,  and  he  determined  to  repair 
with  that  object  to  Greece :  circumstances,  how* 
ever,  induced  him  to  remain  in  France,  and  in 
1686  he  was  made  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of  Bnr- 
gundy,  the  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  an  ill-eoo- 
ditioned  whelp,  whom  no  instructions  could  raiae 
to  the  degree  of  a  civilized  being.  From  thia 
painful  position  he  was  raised  to  the  Archbishop- 
ric of  Cambray  in  1697;  and  two  years  afV«p- 
wards  his  Telemaque  was  pnblished  surreptitiooaly, 
by  the  person  charged  with  copying  the  manoscript, 
whieh  brought  upon  its  author  the  hatred  of  the 
despot,  Louis  XIV.,  a  hatred  occasionally  masked, 
but  consUntly  subsisting,  until  the  death  of  Tint 
Ion  in  1715. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  have  no  direct  and 
positive  account  of  the  manner  in  which  Fenelon 
passed  the  six  or  seven  years  immediately  follow  - 
ing  1667,  when  he  was  so  ardently  desirooa  te 
devote  himself  to  missions  in  Canada ;  and  only 
from  the  silence  of  his  biographers  can  we  infinr 
that  those  years  were  spent  by  him  in  the  Semi> 
nary  of  St.  Sulpice.  Now  it  is  preciaely  to  thia 
interval,  from  1667  to  1674,  that  the  evidence  ap- 
plies, which  will  now  be  produced,  tending  to 
show  that  Fenelon  did  actually  engage  in  thoee 
missions,  and  was  thus  employed,  for  some  timOy 
among  the  Iroquois,  in  the  western  part  of  the  ter- 
ritory now  included  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

*  A  small  Biographical  Dictkmary,  of  little  value  in  anr 
way. 
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The  fint  piece  of  evidence  to  be  presented,  is 
extrmcted  from  '*  The  History  of  New  France,*'* 
by  the  aooomplished  Jesuit,  Father  Charlevoix,  a 
ivork  of  extraordinary  research  and  unsurpassed 
de^ance  of  style,  a  large  and  important  portion 
of  which  relates  to  the  countries  bordering  upon 
the  southern  side  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  the  Iro- 
^oia  or  Five  Nations,  originally  occupying  them. 
lo  his  ninth  book,  Charlevoix  writes  thus  : — *'  A 
considerable  number  of  Iroquois  were  established 
Bear  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Ontario,  among 
whom  were  many  Christians  ;  and  the  Bishop  of 
Peiroea,  [Vicar-Apostolic  of  New  France,]  consid- 
ering it  improper  to  leave  them  without  pastors, 
acnt  thither  Messrs.  de  F^nelon  and  Trouv6." 
Tliis  was  in  16G8  or  1669 ;  of  the  labors  of  those 
missioaairies  nothing  is  said  by  Charlevoix,  nor  do 
we  find  any  further  mention  of  M.  de  Fcn6lon, 
except  on  the  following  occasion.  In  1673,  the 
Count  de  Frontenac  arrived  at  Quebec,  as  govern- 
or and  captain-general  of  New  France — including 
all  the  territories  claimed  by  France  in  North 
America — and  he  immediately  engaged  in  a  dis- 
pate  with  the  Bishop  of  Quebec,  late  Bishop  of 
Petrea,  as  to  the  part  which  the  latter  might  take 
in  the  administration,  and  nwre  especially  as  to 
tbe  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  ardent  spirits  by  the 
traders  to  the  Indians,  which  the  missionaries  were 
ever  anxious  to  have  enforced.  The  dispute  was 
earned  very  far  ;  the  bishop  openly  censured  the 
^vemor-general,  and  the  latter  retorted  by  causing 
Moliere's  comedy  of  Tartuffe  to  be  performed  in 
the  street,  opposite  to  the  ecclesiastical  residence. 
MoreoTcr,  writes  Charlevoix,  "  The  Abbe  de  Sa- 
lignac  Fenelon,  of  the  Seminary  of  St.  Sulpice, 
vas  put  in  prison,  under  the  pretext  that  he  had 
preached  against  the  Count  de  Frontenac,  and  had 
taken  the  depositions  of  various  inhabitants  of 
Montreal,  in  favor  of  their  governor,  M.  Perrot,t 
i^om  the  general  had  caused  to  be  arrested.'* 

These  extracts  from  the  History  of  New  France 
nterely  show  that  a  M.  de  Fenelon  was  sent  as  a 
miaaiooary  among  the  Iroquois  in  1668-9,  and  that 
to  Abbe  de  Salignac  Fenelon  was,  in  1673,  im- 
prisoned at  Quebec,  on  account  of  his  resistance 
to  the  mandates  of  the  arbitrary  governor-general. 
That  the  two  individuals,  thus  mentioned  by 
Charlevoix,  were  one  and  the  same,  is  rendered 
certain  by  the  index  to  the  history,  composed 
with  extreme  care,  in  which  both  of  the  events 
above-mentioned  refer  to  the  Abbe  de  Salignac 
Fenelon.  Of  this  person  Charlevoix  says  noth- 
iog  more ;  and  it  must  be  conceded  as  highly 
impruhable  that  the  historian  should  have  failed, 
in  his  work  published  in  1744,  to  notice  the 
eireumstance,  if  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  such  arduous  and  praiseworthy 
labors,  and  had  been  treated  with  such  indignity 
by  the  governor-general,  had  been  the  same,  after- 

♦  Histoir*  Gl^ncralc  de  la  Nduvelle  Prance.  Tlie  edi- 
tioa  here  used  is  in  three  volatnes,  4to.,  published  at  Paris 
te  l€44.    The  extracts  are  all  from  tbe  first  volume. 

t  The  Cuncrmtioo  of  St.  Sulpice.  to  which  the  Island 
of  MOdtival  MtoD^ed,  was  then  allowed  to  appomt  the 
fpfpwner  of  that  place. 
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wards  so  well  known,  and  holding  positions  8« 
eminent  in  France. 

There  is,  however,  one  other,  tending  still  more 
to  confirm  the  belief  in  the  identity  of  the  Abb^ 
de  Fenelon,  who  served  as  a  missionary  in  Cana- 
da, with  the  Abbe  de  Fenelon,  who  wrote  Tel4- 
maque,  and  who  was  preceptor  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  and  afterwards  Arciibishtip  of  Cambray. 
This  testimony,  indeed,  comes  from  an  impure 
source,  and  it  is  vitiated  by  an  accompanyinjg 
error,  as  to  the  principal  point  related  ;  yet  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  the  other  circumstancee 
related,  it  bears  a  strong  face.  It  comes  from 
Friar  Louis  Hennepin,  whose  name  is  indissolubly 
connected  with  the  history  of  this  country,  by  hia 
successful  labors  in  the  exploration  of  the  cen- 
tra] portions  of  the  continent,  as  well  as  by  the 
interesting  descriptions  of  those  regions  and  their 
inhabitants,  which  he  was  the  first  to  make  known 
to  the  civilized  world.  Hennepin  came  to  Can- 
ada in  1678,  with  La  Salle,  whom  he  accompa- 
nied, in  the  following  year,  upon  his  first  expedition 
towards  the  Mississippi ;  and  having  been  detached 
to  examine  the  great  river,  northward  from  the 
Illinois,  he  performed  that  duty  in  a  manner  most 
extraordinary,  considering  his  means,  or,  rather, 
his  want  of  all  means,  except  those  afi!brded  by 
his  own  courage  and  determination.  From  the 
upper  Mississippi  he  returned  to  Canada,  and 
thence  proceeded  to  France  in  1682,  where  he 
soon  afler  published  the  narrative  of  his  adven- 
tures, containing:  the  earliest  exact  accounts  of  the 
regions  west  of  the  great  lakes.*  This  narrative, 
fair,  truthful,  and  most  interesting,  even  at  the 
present  day,  is  almost  unknown  ;  and  its  author 
is  now  judged  only  by  tlie  evidence  of  his  charac- 
ter aflforded  by  subsequent  works,  published  in 
Holland  in  1697-8,  which  are  filled  with  gross 
falsehoods  and  absurdities,  the  fruits  of  disap- 
pointment, combined  with  old  age  and  penury. 
In  the  first  of  these  latter  works — the  well-known 
*'^Neu)  Discovery  of  a  Country  larger  than  Eu- 
r(?;3e,"f  while  speaking  of  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence in  America,  he  says — 

**  I  remained  in  that  country  four  years,  and  I 
was  sent  on  a  mission,  whilst  the  Abbe  de  Fene- 
lon, now  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  was  resid- 
ing there.''  This  is,  indeed,  a  positive  asser- 
tion ;  but  it  is  unfortunately  erroneous,  as  te 
the  date  assigned  ;  for,  certainly,  the  Abbe  de 
Fenelon,  who  became  the  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray, was  residing  in  France  during  the  whole 
period  of  Hennepin*s  stay  in  Canada — that  is  to 
say,  from  1678  to  1682.  Hennepin  is,  however, 
only  to  be  charged  with  an  inaccuracy,  which 
might  well  have  occurred,  without  leaving  any 
imputation  on  his  veracity  in  this  case.  He  d<ie« 
not  say  that  he  had  ever  met  the  abbe  in  Can- 
ada, and  he  may  l^ive  been  misinformed  as  to 
the  period  of  that  person's  residence  there  ;  but 
he  evidently  believed  him  to  be  identical  with  the  ' 

*  Description  de  la  Lottisiaoc.    Parist;  1^.  . 

t"Nouvelle  D^couverte  d'on  pays  plus.giiand  qie 
PEurope."  Paris:  1697.  The  extract  U^  given  if 
fiom  tbe  first  chapter. 
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Archbishop  <if  Cambray,  and  he  speaks  of  ihe  cir- 
cumstance as  one  too  well  known  to  admit  of  any 
doubt.  It  may  be  added  that  Cardinal  de  Beansset, 
though  he  gives  many  particulars  respecting  the 
family  of  Fenelon,  and  mentions  several  persons 
of  that  name,  does  not  speak  of  any  one,  except 
the  subject  of  his  biography,  who  could  have  been 
the  missionary  in  Canada. 

It  has  now  been  shown,  by  testimony  which 
cannot  be  questioned — that  tiie  Abbe  de  Sulignac 
Fendhin,  afterwards  Archbiahop  of  Cambray, 
when  a  student  of  theology  in  the  seminary  of  St. 
Sulpice  at  Paris,  in  1667,  before  he  had  attained 
his  seventeenth  year,  was  ardently  desirous  to  en- 
gage immediately  in  a  mission  in  Canadu  ;  and  it 
should  be  observed,  that  his  youth  at  that  lime 
would  have  presented  no  ol)stacle  to  his  employ- 
ment in  such  duties,  as  numerous  instances  are 
found  of  persons  still  younger  being  thus  engaged 
in  preaching,  catechizing,  and  otherwise  instruct- 
ing ;  though  they  were,  of  course,  unauthorized 
to  receive  confessions,  or  to  administer  sacraments. 
It  has  also  been  proved,  equally  beyond  dispute, 
that  in  1668  and  in  1673,  and  pmbably  during  the 
intermediate  period,  an  Abbe  de  Salignac  Fuiehm, 
of  the  seminary  <if  St.  Sulpice,  was  residing  in 
Canada  and  the  adjicent  countries,  as  a  mistsion- 
ary  ;^  and  that  this  abbe,  or  one  l>earing  the  same 
name,  who  was  a  missionary  in  Canada  about  the 
aame  time,  was  supposed,  by  a  contem|M)rary 
ecclesiastic,'  to  be  the  sume  pers<iu  afterwards 
holding  the  high  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Cam- 
bray. When  to  these  facts  is  added  the  consider- 
ation, that  none  of  the  biographers  of  the  arch- 
bishop present  a  satisfactory  account  of  the  place 
where,  and  the  manner  in  which,  he  spent  this 
period  of  his  life,  comprised  between  1667  and 
1674,  the  identity  hero  supposed  probable,  may  be 
admitted  to  be  at  least  possible  ;  and  encourage- 
ment  thus  offered  for  pursuing  an  inquiry  which 
may  end  in  ctMuiectina  the  great  and  good  Foitlon, 
by  ties  the  most  sacred,  with  the  history  of  our 
own  republic. 
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The  character  of  Lfuiis  XIV.  hns  been  various- 
ly estimated  ;  and  many  of  his  critics   have  con- 
itended    that    the   designation   of  **  great,**   pretty 
;generally   applied    to  him    by  the   writers   of  his 
Awn  times,   was    the  result  of    adventitious    cir- 
euipstances  alone,  which  left  but  liitle  praise  to  his 
\>ei:|MHial    merit,   and    which   would    have   equally 
frv«d  to  render  any  other  monarch  illustrious. 
Without  considering  too  closely  how  much  of 
hiHlian  celebrity  must  depend   upon  accident, 
\       how  very  dilferently  iiiany  heroes  must  appear 
-e  dark  or  brilliant  phases  of  their  fortunes 
t   them   to   the    view,    it    may    be    safely 
!,  that  fern*  sovereigns  are  so  conspicuous 
iflyenca  they  have  exercised  and  the  prumi- 
^ion  thej  have  enjoyed.     There  is  some- 
liarljf  iaierasting  in  eoiiteuiplatiug  him, 


through  that  long  course  of  time  dnring  which  ia 
our  own  country  royalty  was  ahernately  despotic 
and  degraded,  presiding  over  a  splendid  court, 
and  passing  his  life  amid  a  magnificence  of  which 
the  smallest  details  fixed  the  regards  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  have  become  matter  of  curious 
inquiry  to  posterity,  and  preserving,  in  spite  of 
arbitrary  acts  and  decadence  of  political  impor- 
tance, the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  his  subjects. 
The  exclamation,  **  But  the  king  is  safe !"  with 
which  the  Parisian  circles  consoled  themselves  for 
the  reverses  of  his  last  campaigns,  may  contrast 
oddly  enough  with  the  modern  cries  of  our  repub- 
lican neiuhbors ;  but  it  is  not  unworthy  of  notice 
as  applied  to  the  ruler  whom  it  shows  to  have  been 
the  object  of  their  love. 

It  is  well  known  that  much  of  the  glory  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  derived  from  his  munificence  to 
literary  men.  Among  the  most  remarkable  of 
these  is  to  be  ranked  John  Baptist  Pocquelin,  so 
celebrated  under  the  name  of  Moliere,  which  he 
seems  to  have  assumed  when  going  on  the  stage, 
either  out  of  regard  for  his  family,  or  agreeably  to 
ail  aflfectatiou  very  common  among  actors  at  the 
present  day.  His  career  during  tlie  first  years  of 
his  public  life  is  not  very  clearly  ascertained.  It 
is  probable  that  he  played  with  indiflferent  success 
in  several  of  the  companies  which,  about  the  pe- 
riod, appear  to  have  spread  themselves  over  France, 
and  to  which  the  increasing  taste  for  the  drama 
everywhere  aflbrded  encouragement  in  that  king- 
dom. 

Having  the  advantage  of  a  thorough  classical 
edu«*ation,  which  his  father,  an  old  retainer  of  the 
court,  had  taken  care  to  bestow  upon  him,  and 
having  still  further  improved  his  taste  by  a  judi- 
cious course  of  reading,  he  turned  to  account  the 
resplendent  powers  of  his  mind,  and  emerged  fnim 
the  obscurity  of  his  former  position  by  assuming 
the  post  of  manager  at  the  theatre  of  Lvcuia, 
and  bringing  forward  there,  in  the  year  165j, 
•*  L*Enuirdi,**  a  piece  which  was  generally  well 
received «  and  which  at  once  established  the  repa- 
tation  of  its  author. 

The  distinction  acquired  hy  Moliere *8  company 
speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  the  king*  who 
employed  them,  together  with  the  pen  of  tlieir 
manager,  in  contributing  to  the  amusement  of  the 
court.  They  had  a  part  in  the  splendid  entertain- 
ments at  Versailles,  in  the  years  1664  and  1668, 
when  the  immarch,  flushed  with  the  success  of 
bis  recent  operations  in  the  field,  and  exulting  in  the 
pride  of  youth  and  beauty,  was  fond  of  showing 
himself  to  the  eyes  of  his  admiring  suhjecu.  In 
the  gardens  of  this  royal  retreat,  fitted  up  with 
costly  magnificence,  were  exhibited  various  triala 
of  skill,  in  which  Louis  and  some  of  the  moat  die- 
ting uished  nobility  took  a  part,  and  of  splendid 
masques,  in  which  they  appeared  in  characteia 
suited  to  the  rtccasion. 

The  superiority  of  the  king,  or  the  tact  of  bia 
courtiers,  gave  him  the  advantage  in  every  en- 
counter ;  and  his  vanity  was  flattered  hy  tbe  ad- 
oiiration  which  his  peraonatiun  of  ApoUo,  or  of 
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!  hero  of  romance,  never  failed  to  procure  him. 
Bot  his  fondness  for  display  went  still  further,  and 
ioduced  him  to  appear  among  the  actors  on  the 
stage.  It  is  not  withotit  some  surprise,  that  we 
find  MoHere  dislinguisliing  his  little  piece,  "  Le 
Manage  Force,"  hy  the  additional  title  of  *'  Ballet 
du  R«ti,''  lieciinse  his  royal  patron  had  danced  in 
it  ptihlicty  on  its  first  representation. 

The  industry  of  Moli^re  was  severely  taxed  hy 
the  impatience  of  Louis,  whose  hasty  commands 
frequently  left  him  but  little  time  for  preparing  the 
pi«:^ct-8  which  a  desire  for  novelty  was  constantly 
exacting.  To  this  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed 
the  want  of  finish  which  appears  in  the  **  Princesse 
dElide,"  and  others  of  the  lighter  compositions  ;  it 
led  him,  like  our  own  Sliakspeare,  to  bestow  little 
care  upon  the  state  in  which  his  works  would  ap- 
pear to  the  eyes  of  future  generatiims. 

Of  all  the  plays  for  which  the  French  stage  is 
indebted  t«»  Mtdiere,  **  Le  Tartnfle"  is  justly  dis- 
tinguished as  the  highest  effort  of  his  genius. 
N«»w  that  the  clamors  of  discontent  have  been 
Milled  hy  the  voice  of  overwhelming  approbation, 
it  stands  an  enduring  monument  of  its  author's 
excellences  ;  yet  the  opposition  to  the  performance 
af  it  was  such  as  m*ght  he  expected  in  an  age  in 
which  the  minds  of  men  were  shackled  by  super- 
ttititHi.  and  in  which  to  attark  the  abuses  of  reli- 
^on  w:is  more  dnngerous  than  to  attempt  the  de- 
struction of  its  very  ej«spnre. 

Tliree  acts  of  **  L«  Tartuffe"  were  exhibited, 
doriii<r  the  festivities  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
before  the  royal  party.  The  king,  on  the  follow- 
in?  moriiin?,  forbade  the  performance  of  it,  until  it 
should  he  completed,  and  examined  hy  persons 
capable  of  forming  a  ju8t  judgment  of  its  merits. 
He  added,  that  he  himself  foiuid  nothing  in  it  de- 
serriiiw  u(  censure.  The  pretenders  to  sanctimony 
to<»k  aijvautage  of  the  proliiliition  to  raise  both  the 
4ity  and  the  ctuirt  atfainsi  the  piece  and  its  author. 
Even  the  truly  devout  took  the  alarm  ;  and,  in 
otter  ignorance  of  the  work,  united  with  the  rest 
to  ciMidenin  it.  A  priest,  in  a  pamphlet  which 
he  presente<l  to  the  king,  condemned  the  author  as 
an  execrable  wretch  ;  and,  tm  his  own  authority, 
cnnsiirned  him  to  everlasting  punishment.  In  short, 
Moliere  had  to  suffer  the  most  dangerous  ven- 
geance of  an  ilUlireeted  z**al. 

S«nne  diffiiified  prelates  of  the  church,  and 
among  others  the  legate  of  the  pope,  after  having 
heart!  it  read  fairly  thnMiffh,  rendered  it  the  jus- 
tice which  their  less  enliuhtened  subordinates  had 
refused  ;  and  the  king  gave  a  verbal  permission  to 
Midiore  U»  priuluee  it  before  the  public.  It  was 
receiT**d  hy  the  Parisian  audience  with  loud  and 
nniveisal  applause;  yt,  such  was  still  the  influ- 
enre  of  the  zealots  who  had  from  the  first  arrayed 
themselves  against  it,  that,  on  the  morrow,  a 
fresh  order  from  his  majesty  forbade  the  rep- 
etition. 

At  the  time  Louis  gave  this  order  he  was  in 
the  camp  near  Lisle ;  and  thither  the  disappointed 
■vinager  despatched  two  actors  of  his  company, 
with  a  metnorial  representing  the  hardship  of  his 


case.  In  this  document,  afler  apologizing  for  his 
temerity  in  importuning  so  great  a  monarch  ii>  the 
midst  of  his  conquests,  he  states  that  he  had  in 
vain  endeavored  to  appease  his  critics,  by  giving 
the  play  the  title  of  the  **  Impostor,"  dressed  the 
hero  in  the  habiliments  of  the  man  of  fashion,  and 
retrenched  with  care  whatever  he  deemed  capable 
of  giving  a  shadow  of  pretenc^  for  blame  to  the 
originals  whom  he  had  satirized.  "  The  cabal," 
he  adds,  has  **  been  too  strong  for  me  ;"  and  he 
threw  himself  upon  his  majesty^s  protection,  with 
a  dexterous  compliment  on  the  glories  of  his  recent 
campaigns. 

It  was  not,  however,  until  the  following  year 
that  permission  was  granted  for  restoring  this 
piece  to  the  stage.  It  reappeared  at  Paris  on  the 
5th  of  February,  1669,  and  has  ever  been  honored 
with  deserved  applause. 

That  the  king,  in  taking  part  against  it,  had 
been  prevailed  upon  to  act  against  his  better  judg- 
ment, appears  by  the  following  anecdote ;  **  A 
few  days  after  '  Le  TartufTe*  had  been  prohibited^ 
a  piece  was  represented  before  the  .court,  entitled 
*  Scaramouche  Hermite,'  which  made  free  with 
the  most  sacred  matters.  *  I  should  like  to  know,' 
said  Louis,  *  why  the  men  who  are  so  much  scan- 
dalized at  Moliere*s  play,  say  nothing  against 
what  we  have  just  been  listening  to.'  *  The 
reason  is,*  replied  the  prince  to  whom  the  remark 
was  made,  *  that  the  Scaramouche  only  makes 
sport  of  heaven  and  religion,  about  which  these 
gentlemen  care  nothing ;  but  Moliere's  comedy 
shows  off*  themselves,  and  that  they  can  by  no 
means  endure.'  " 

**  Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,"  by  which  Mo- 
liere  is  almost  as  much  distinguished  as  by  **  Le 
Tartuffe,"  again  connects  his  name  with  that  of 
his  patron.  The  court  received  it  with  very  little 
favor,  and  treated  it  as  a  piece  of  which  the  only 
merit  was  to  excite  a  laugh  ;  but  Louis  consoled 
the  disappcn'nted  author,  and  declared  that  time 
would  fully  establish  its  just  value.  Such  a  predic- 
tion was  highly  creditable  to  the  judgment  which 
suggested  it,  and  wa%  speedily  confirmed  by  the 
event. 

The  piece,  though  disgraced  in  some  degree  by 
the  too  farcical  nature  of  lis  conclusion,  abounds 
with  admirable  touches  of  nature.  The  character 
of  Monsieur  Jourdain  is  marked  by  an  absurdity 
common  to  men  of  all  ranks  in  life,  that  of  wish- 
ing to  appear  greater  than  they  res^Uy  are.  His 
awkward  attempts  at  imitating  the  manners  of  the 
class  above  him,  with  which  he  is  desirous  of  iden- 
tifying himself,  are  admirably  contrasted  with  the 
cool,  easy  assurance  of  the  swindling  nobleman, 
who  feeds  npon  his  vanity  and  laughs  at  his 
simple  credulity.  Perhaps  the  courtiers  who 
were  sparing  in  their  applause  might  have  beta 
well  enough  contented  with  the  ridicule  thrown 
upon  the  aspiring  citizen ;  but  they  could  not  be 
completely  at  ease  under  the  keen  satire  directed 
against  their  own  circle,  by  such  a  representation 
of  one  of  its  exclusive  members.  The  voice  of 
the  public  speedily  prevailed  against  them.     The 
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plain  good  sense  of  Madame  Jourdain,  the  ingen- 
uous shrewdness  of  Nicole,  the  noble  frankness 
of  Cleonte,  and  the  burlesque  vanity  of  the  differ- 
ent masters  of  arts  and  sciences,  produced  an  irre- 
sistible effect,  and  confirmed  the  reputation  of  the 
piece. 

The  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of 
Moliere  form  by  no  means  the  least  curious  por- 
tion of  his  history."  He  had  lately  produced  his 
*'  Malade  Imaginaire,"  a  piece  in  which  he  not 
only  ridiculed  the  professors  of  medicine,  but  at- 
tacked the  art  itself.  Though  laboring  under  a 
severe  attack  of  the  chest,  he  sustained  the  char- 
acter of  **  Monsieur  Pourgon,"  the  imaginary  in- 
valid, and  excited  peals  of  laughter  at  fancied  ill- 
ness, while  he  was  suffering  cruelly  from  that 
which  was  too  real.  During  the  concluding 
scene,  in  which  "  Monsieur  Pourgon"  is  received 
as  a  member  of  the  faculty,  while  pronouncing 
the  word  **/wre,"  the  actor  was  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  coughing,  which  he  in  vain  endeavored 
to  disguise  from  the  audience  under  an  affected 
laugh.  He  was  conveyed  home,  where  his 
cough  increased  so  much  that  it  was  followed  by 
a  vomiting  of  blood  which  suffocated  him. 

He  thus  expired  without  an  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving the  sacrament,  or  even  of  making  the  for- 
mal renunciation  of  his  profession,  which  was 
essential  to  entitle  him  to  a  Christian  burial.  The 
king,  deeply  affected  at  the  loss  of  this  distin- 
guished man,  and  willing  to  give,  even  after  death, 
a  fresh  mark  of  the  esteem  in  which  he  had 
always  held  him,  used  his  personal  influence  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Paris  to  surmount  the  illiberal 
objection.  The  prelate,  after  a  strict  inquiry  into 
the  life  of  the  deceased,  gave  permission  for  his 
interment  in  the  church  of  Saint  Joseph  ;  but  the 
mob,  less  tolerant  in  their  ignorance,  and  probably 
excited  by  some  of  the  inferior  clergy,  assembled  in 
great  numbers,  and  showed  a  disposition  to  prevent 
the  progress  of  the  corpse.  Their  barbarous  inten- 
tion was  only  prevented  by  the  address  of  the 
widow,  who  caused  money  to  be  thrown  among 
ihem,  and  thus  purchased  their  forbearance. 

The  few  facts  thus  thrown  together  are  not 
without  interest.  The  fame  of  Moliere  will  live 
while  the  French  language  shall  endure ;  and  the 
monarch  under  whose  auspices  he  ran  his  brilliant 
career  derives  credit  from  his  appreciation  of  his 
genius,  and  the  protection  he  afforded  him. 


From  ihe  Tribune  of  ihe  Gironde. 
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We  found  the  emir  seated  on  his  bed.  On  our 
entrance  he  immediately  rose  and  squeezed  our 
kand  with  warmth  and  dignity.  His  stature  is 
above  the  average ;  his  white  woollen  clothes  ex- 
Mbit  in  fine  relief  his  superb  face,  which  is  adorned 
with  a  long  black  beard  ;  his  white  hands  are  per- 
fectly shaped,  and  his  feet  seem  surprised  to  feel 


the  softness  of  carpets,  af\er  having  been  co  long 
accustomed  to  tread  the  sand.  **  Since  I  haye  con- 
fided myself  to  the  honor  of  the  French,"  remarked 
the  emir,  '^  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  repent  it  a 
single  moment,  and  I  can  well  understand  that 
weighty  reasons  at  present  prevent  the  realization 
of  my  dearest  wish,  to  live  and  die  at  Mecca.  1 
will  wait."  The  women  forming  the  family  of  the 
emir  are  lodged  in  a  suite  of  three  rooms,  joining 
his  own  apartment.  His  mother  inhabits  the  more 
distant.  She  is  a  woman  seventy  years  of  age, 
with  a  sad  and  dejected  mien,  but  her  eyes  sparkle 
occasionally,  like  those  of  her  son.  She  was  indis- 
posed when  we  visited  her,  and  was  reclining  on  a 
mattress,  before  an  immense  brazier,  surrounded 
by  young  black  and  while  female  attendants,  who 
appeared  to  serve  her  with  great  zeal  and  attach- 
ment. In  the  second  room  were  the  three  colored 
wives  of  Abd-el-Kader,  on  their  mattresses,  with 
their  children  in  their  arms.  The  faces  of  the  lat- 
ter are  very  pretty.  Their  heads  are  entirely 
shaved.  They  say  bon  jour  !  and  shake  hands  very 
willingly.  The  women  are  all  habited  in  white 
stufi^,  a  sort  of  long  gown,  and  double  tunics  of 
muslin  or  cloth,  fastened  at  the  breast  by  chains  of 
silver.  On  their  naked  feet  they  wear  rings  of  the 
same  metal.  Their  head-dress  conceals  their  hair 
entirely.  Their  ears  are  pierced  for  immense  ear- 
rings, which  reach  as  low  as  their  shoulders.  Some 
of  the  women  in  this  room  were  tatooed  on  the  face 
and  arms  in  the  most  curious  manner.  They  ap- 
peared resigned  to  their  fate,  but  much  astonished 
at  the  scenes  of  the  surrounding  world.  The  third 
room  is  the  most  curious  of  all.  It  is  a  large  saloon, 
darkened  by  the  partial  closing  of  the  shutters,  the 
faint  light  that  obtains  ingress  being  increased  by 
that  of  an  enormous  fire.  Here  we  found  the  white 
wife  of  the  emir,  on  a  sofa,  watching  over  her  chD- 
dren  at  play.  She  is  about  forty  years  old,  and  her 
face  is  handsome ;  though  her  expression  be  some- 
what severe,  it  is  by  no  means  bad.  Her  white 
garments  are  finer  and  neater  than  those  of  the 
black  concubines.  Her  sad  glance  seemed  to  ask 
Heaven  what  would  be  the  future  fate  of  her  un- 
happy family.  Of  the  two  daughters  of  the  emir, 
one  is  a  suberb  beauty.  Her  face  is  one  of  those 
ideal  ones  that  haunt  the  imaginations  of  painters, 
and  her  eyes  are  such  as  w|ien  once  seen  can  never 
be  forgotten.  Her  bare  arms,  perfectly  shaped,  are 
encircled  with  very  simple  bracelets.  Her  hair  is 
adorned  with  a  large  riband  and  some  flowers, 
which  announce  that  the  women  of  the  desert  are 
as  vain  and  as  fond  of  borrowing  the  *'  foreign  aid 
of  ornament"  as  their  more  civilized,  and  thereibre 
less  excusable  sisters  of  Europe. 


Suspicion. — ^There  is  nothing  makes  a  man  i 
pect  much,  more  than  to  know  Uttle ;  and  ^refom 
men  should  remedy  suspicion  by  procuring  to  know 
more,  and  not  to  keep  their  suspicions  in  smother. 
— Lord  Bacon. 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LIVING  AGE. 

Pvis,  17th  December,  1848. 
The  two  new  numbers  of  La  Revue  des  Deux 
Mondes — those  of  the  1st  and  15ih — have  aflforded 
me  much  and   various  information.     The  case  of 
Hungary,  now  of  the  highest  importance  for  cen- 
tral  Europe,  may  be  thoroughly  understood  from 
the  two  articles  on  this  subject,  of  M.  de  Langs- 
dorflf.     He  treats  copiously  of  the  reformers  and 
the  revolutionists,  the  diet,  the  free  cities,  the  peas- 
antry, the  question  of  property,  and  the  struggle 
with    Austria.      He  does  not   suppose    that  the 
Hungarians,  even  if  united,  can   prevail  in   that 
fltroggle,  or  that,  if  they  should,  their  internal  con- 
dition  will  be  really  improved.     Union  is  neces- 
sary for  both  countries,  and  the  new  institutions 
of  Austria  assure  the  liberties  of  the  Magyars, 
^hile  they  must  operate  to  protect  the  other  races, 
hitherto  so  cruelly  oppressed.     We  are  told  that 
the  Hungarian  bishops,  the  Catholic,  have  exhorted 
the  people,  in  circulars,  to  persevere  in  desperate 
eflfurts  for  independence ;    but  this  is  not  at  all 
probable ;    religious   sympathy  and  policy  would 
dictate    the   contrary.     The   present   and    worse 
scourge  of  the  Hungarians,  is  anarchy.    According 
to  Laiigsdorflf,  the  revolutionary  party  are  hurrying 
their  country  (ar  beyond  the  boundary  of  reform, 
and  to  the  brink  of  a  fatal  abyss,  just  as  those  of 
Austria  and  Prussia  would  have  done,  and  as  the 
lulians  are  doing — minorities  all,  at  the  same  time. 
He  observes :    **  The  strictly  regular  designs  of 
modern    architecture   are    not   easily    adapted   to 
ancient  political  edifices ;  abrupt  separation  of  the 
present   fmm  the  past  is  difficult  and   perilous  ; 
historical  traditions  and  national  habits  are  not  to 
be  at  once  overcome  by  logic  and  pure  reason  ; 
they  never  have  been  ;    we  inherit  the  tempera- 
nents  of  our  forefathers ;  thus  we  may  be  said  to 
nherit    institutions   and    domestic    history.     You 
may  gradually  change  institutions  or  reform  the 
social  state,  as  you  can   correct   hereditary  dis- 
temperature  and  peccant  humors  :  in  spite  of  every 
corrective,  the  constitution  of  body  remains ;  gen- 
erations   must    have   succeeded   each   other,   and 
successive  modifications  taken  place  before  human 
&miiies    lose    their   primordial    type.      A  social 
transformation  has  indeed  been  going  on  in  Hup- 
jrary  for  the  twenty  ^years  past.     The  events  at 
Vienna  caused  an  explosion,  but  whatever  may 
happen,  the  Hungarian   aristocracy  will  not,  to- 
morrow, resemble  the  American  democracy  ;  many 
millions  of  the  twelve  millions  of  inhabitants  are 
entirely  out  of  the  democratic  movement  of  the 
day  ;  between  the  six  hundred  thousand  nobility 
who  form  all  that  has  hitherto  been  called  the  Hun- 
garian people^  and  the  eight  millions  of  peasantry, 
just  enfranchised,  there  is  still  a  century,  a  wide 
gulf;  the  middle  class  has  neither  power  nor  num- 
bers ;  hut  it  advances ;  it  will  accomplish  much  for 
the  peasantry ;  it  consists,  mainly,  of  the  trading 
aad  working  inhabitants  of  the  royal  cities ;  there 
wn  about  two  hundred  families  of  magnates^  titled 


nobility,  who  have  a  personal  right  to  sit  and  vote 
in  the  diet ;  some  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  chamber  of  representatives." 

The  Princess  Belgioso  continues  and  concludes, 
in  the  Review,  her  survey  of  the  Italian  Revor 
lution  of  1848.  She  dwells,  in  considerable  detail, 
on  the  revolution  of  the  Republic  of  Venice,  which 
has  peculiar  traits  and  merits.  She  extols  the  con- 
stancy of  the  republic  as  truly  heroic.  **  Italy," 
she  says,  **  may  be  severely  and  justly  reproached 
for  wrongful  and  faulty  conduct.  As  to  glory, 
there  is  a  great  difference  between  her  spring  and 
her  autumn  of  1848.  She  has  been  unprosperous 
in  proportion  to  her  errors  and  deficiencies ;  but 
the  conduct  of  Venice  retrieves  a  deal  of  humili- 
ation. Europe,  even  Italy,  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten the  republic,  no  longer  to  care  or  think  of 
the  city  lost  in  the  seas :  it  was  not  supposed 
capable  of  regaining  or  maintaining  independence^ 
Now  she  proves  the  contrary,  and  in  a  noble  way. 
Europe  feels  for  or  with  her ;  she  is  the  last  bul- 
wark of  Italian  honor.  The  day  will  come,  we 
may  trust,  when  the  work  of  independence  for  the 
whole  peninsula  will  be  achieved,  and  then  Venice 
will  be  celebrated  "among  all  the  free  Italian  cities 
as  never  having  either  despaired  of  the  common 
country  or  hesitated  about  any  sacrifice  to  the  holy 
cause  of  our  emancipation" — nous  verrons.  The 
princess  tried,  in  this  capital,  a  public  subscription 
for  the  Venetians,  with  slender  profits. 

The  papers  in  the  two  numbers  of  the  Review, 
on  Socialism^  in  its  several  phases  and  its  doctrines 
and  designs,  and  on  the  X)utch  East  Indies  in  1848, 
are  solid,  instructive,  and  authentic  disquisitions. 
The  American  reader  has  a  commercial  concern  in 
the  one,  and  a  political  motive  for  understanding 
the  other. 

A  grand  fraternal  banquet  of  the  German  and 
French  socialists  is  announced  for  the  24th  inst., 
and  Proudhon,  the  oracle,  predicts  a  speedy  recon- 
ciliation and  junction  of  the  doctrinal  socialists  and 
all  the  practical  democrats  whose  hopes  and  ener- 
gies are  excited  by  the  election-returns,  though 
their  candidates  are  far  behind  Napoleon  and  Ca- 
vaignac.  The  peasantry,  they  report,  cried  Down 
with  the  rich,  as  well  as  Vive  Napoleon  ;  all  the 
poor  are  open  to  their  maxims  and  system ;  they 
will  organize  themselves,  by  societies  and  journals, 
with  better  method  and  tactics  than  they  have 
hitlierto  employed.  The  organ  of  socialism  at 
Lyons  states  that  the  loose  or  general  democracy 
— which  is  multitudinous  in  that  manufacturing 
centre — voted  for  Napoleon,  out  of  hatred  and 
revenge  against  Cavaignac.  They  preferred  Ras- 
pail,  but  wished  their  suffrages  to  be  available  for 
their  feelings  :  at  the  same  time  they  received  the 
impression  that  Louis  Napoleon  would  open  the 
gates  of  the  fortress  of  Vincennes  to  Raspail  arid 
his  fellow-prisoners ;  make  amends  to  the  democ- 
racy for  the  outrages  committed  on  it  in  June; 
and,  in  fine,  bring  back  the  revolutionary  car  to 
the  track  from  which  it  was  perfidiously  diverted 
immediately  afler  the  February  crash.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  learn  the  diversity  and  contrariety  of  the 
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expectations  as  to  Louis  Napoleon's  reign,  which 
carried  to  the  polls  all  the  voters  who  were  in- 
fluenced by  anything  else  than  his  name  and  con- 
sanguinity. 

Five  pages  of  the  political  chronicle  of  La  R6- 
vue  for  the  15th  inst.  are  devoted,  justly,  to  the 
memory  of  Rossi,  the  pope's  premier,  with  the 
atrocious  assassination  of  whom  all  Europe  rings 
from  side  to  side.  When  a  resident  in  this  capital 
he  contributed  valuable  papers  to  the  Review.  At 
the  end  of  the  notice  the  following  language  is 
held  :  "Is  brute  force  to  rule  the  world.  For 
thirty  years  our  constitutional  monarchical  liberty 
was  marked  by  an  unexampled  degree  of  tender- 
ness for  human  life,  and  the  amenity  of  the  private 
relations  of  life ;  fraternal  ifltercourse  between  the 
nations  peaceably  and  steadily  advanced  ;  prosper- 
ity descended  from  the  higher  to  the  lower  ranks 
of  society.  What  has  been  our  progress,  what 
our  liberty,  since  other  tenets  have  prevailed  ? 
Four  or  five  great  cities  bombarded ;  the  rural 
populations  dying  with  hunger;  prelates  and 
prime  ministers  murdered  in  open  day  in  the 
streets — let  us  not  proceed."  The  chronicler  la- 
ments again  in  this  strain  :  '*  With  the  election  of 
the  president  of  the  republic  we  begin  a  new  ex- 
periment ;  we  open  a  new  chapter  in  the  rapid 
history  of  our  revolutions.  There  is  a  tendency 
to  reaction  ;  so  difficult  has  it  appeared  to  lock 
the  wheels  or  to  arrest  the  precipitation  of  the  car 
of  democracy,  that  the  nations  may  prefer  to  break 
it  up  altogether  instead  of  guiding  its  course. 
And  we  admit  that,  when  we  contemplate  the 
wild  rush  and  destructive  aberration  of  human 
reason  deranged  by  real  griefs  and  visionary 
speculations,  when  we  think  of  the  prodigious 
facility  with  which  a  community  passes  from  free- 
dom to  licentiousness,  when  we  consider  how 
backward  is  the  mind,  how  imperfect  or  distorted 
the  apprehension,  of  the  masses  whose  perfectibil- 
ity is  the  dream  of  our  philosophers — closely  at- 
tached as  we  are  to  the  hopes  of  liberalism,  fond 
as  we  are  of  political  philosophy,  nevertheless  we 
could  nearly  yield  to  the  temptation  of  renouncing 
our  equality  and  privileges  of  citizens,  and  return 
to  the  ancient  refuge  of  the  condition  of  subjects 
under  the  ancient  royal  systems.  Is  not,  now 
among  ourselves,  in  France,  as  elsewhere  on  the 
continent,  the  number  exceedingly  large  of  the  dis- 
couraged and  the  dismayed,  who  would  sacrifice 
all  free  institutions  for  a  little  repose  and  stabili- 
ty?" The  two  principal  monarchies  of  Germany, 
now  resuming  their  old  strength  and  spirit,  after 
having  so  dangerously  faltered,  and  nearly  become 
victims  to  demagoguism^  are  then  applauded  for 
their  wisdom  in  not  turning  their  recent  mil- 
itary success  to  account  for  the  restoration  of  the 
old  monarchical  principle.  Absolutism  has  defin- 
itively surrendered,  and  the  royalties  of  Haps- 
burg  and  Hohenzollern  ofi^er  with  good  faith,  result- 
ing from  just  estimates,  the  institutions  of  Bel- 
gium. 

In  the  number  of  the  Journal  des  Econontistes^ 
issued  yesterday,  there  is  an  extended  biographical 


sketch  of  Rossi,  by  the  political  economist  Gamier. 
It  begins  thus :  **  The  illustrious  roan,  who  has 
just  sunk  at  Rome  under  the  poignard  of  an  assas- 
sin, was  one  of  the  finest  intelligences  of  our  era. 
In  him  France  loses  a  savant  of  the  first  order ; 
Europe  a  potent  advocate  of  the  great  cause  of 
peace ;  Italy,  an  inestimable  friend  and  champion 
of  her  independence  and  prosperity,  who  united  to 
the  deepest  study  and  broadest  knowledge  of  her 
wants,  the  desire  and  adequate  energy  of  satisfy- 
ing them  by  practicable  and  durable  means.  The 
fanatic  that  struck  the  patriot,  whom  Pius  IX.  had 
associated  to  his  own  glorious  enterprise  of  refiirm, 
has  inflicted  an  irreparable  injury  on  the  whole 
peninsula."  This  number  of  the  Journal  des 
Economistes  contains  Professor  Blanqui's  Report 
on  the  Situation  of  the  French  Woiking  Classes 
in  1848 — a  condensed  exposition  of  a  multitude 
of  facts  and  traits  deserving  universal  heed,  and 
into  which  the  soundest  reflections  have  been  op- 
portunely thrown.  He  traversed  France  from  one 
end  to  the  other,  and  inspected,  '*  with  entire  im- 
partiality of  spirit,"  the  industrial  centres,  lately 
so  thriving,  now  more  than  half  ruined.  His  rep- 
resentations and  views  demonstrate  the  absurdity 
and  evil  of  the  socialist  theories  and  most  of  the 
revolutionary  schemes  applied  to  the  employments 
and  habits  of  the  nation.  He  explains  in  sad  de- 
tail how  labor  has  been  disorganized  and  the  whole 
French  population  confounded  with  that  of  the 
manufacturing  cities,  where  even  nothing,  except 
discord,  confusion,  and  utter  distress,  has  been  pro- 
duced. There  is  a  copious  letter,  by  Cherbuliex, 
to  the  mighty  empiric,  Proudhon,  on  his  chaotic  in- 
novations. 

A  Piedmontese  officer  of  the  highest  rank  has 
published  a  volume  of  Observations  on  the  Italian 
War  of  Independence  in  1848.  Its  intrinsic  evi- 
dence of  authenticity  is  irresistible.  It  bears  tes- 
timony to  the  genuine  zeal,  sincerity,  political  and 
military,  and  personal  valor  of  Charles  Albert,  and 
to  the  ingratitude  which  he  and  his  gallant  forces 
experienced  from  the  I^ombards.  He  says : 
'*  Italy  is  indebted  to  herself  for  her  greatest  mis- 
fortunes ;  she  has  degenerated  from  her  ancestors ; 
her  good  sense  has  been  lost  in  inaction  and  6ov- 
ardage.  Her  rhodomontade  and  the  pretensions 
of  her  demagogues  end  in  disaster  alone.  Beyond 
the  Mincio,  our  soldiers,  who  entered  Li»robardy  as 
liberators,  experienced  coldness  and  ill-will  from 
the  peasantry,  who  refused  us  provisions  and  all 
comforts,  and  seemed  to  prefer  the  Austrians. 
The  rural  districts  would  not  rise  ;  they  regarded 
us  as  intruders  who  brought  on  them  the  horrors 
of  war,  and  the  vengeance  of  the  Austrians." 


Paris,  1 8th  Dec.,  1848. 
Were  it  not  for  the  absence  of  foliage  iu  the 
groves  of  the  Tuileries,  we  might  believe  ourselves 
at  this  date  of  the  month  of  May  in  all  its  suavity  and 
beauty.  Roses  bloom  on  every  side,  and  the  flower- 
markets,  which  are  my  favorite  resort,  are  as  bril- 
liant and  as  abundantly  provided  as  at  any  season. 
There  would  not  be  exaggeration,  if  I  estimated  al 
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fifty  thousand  the  number  of  well-dressed  persons 
wliom  I  saw  yesterday,  Sunday,  in  one  hour, 
between  2  and  3  o'clock,  jn-omenading  through 
the  mid-avenue  of  the  Tuiieries  to  the  Champs 
Elvsoes.  As  mothers  attend  not  less  earnestly  to 
the  autumnal  fashions  for  children  than  to  their 
own,  and  love  fantastic  costumes,  the  scene  in  the 
gardens  on  the  Sabbath  afternoon  is  doubly  pic- 
turesque. The  effects  of  the  February  catastro- 
phe are  visible,  however,  in  the  great  diminution 
of  equipages,  and  the  difierence  in  the  exhibition 
of  new  yearns  gifts  in  the  shops,  which,  wiih 
tuch  weather  as  the  present,  would,  last  year, 
bare  surpassed  it  tetifold  in  variety  and  luxury. 
Artificers  and  venders  of  every  description  seem 
to  have  hist  all  spirit  of  adventure — or,. perhaps, 
have  lacked  funds  or  credit  for  the  ordinary  sup- 
ply. But  better  times  are  sanguinely  expected 
from  the  immense  majority  of  votes  for  Louis  Na- 
poletia,  which  must  serve  to  repress  attempts 
SB  the  government,  and  thus  to  preclude  popular 
4is4irders.  Generally,  we  think  that  we  shall  en- 
joy some  months  of  comparative  public  tranquillity 
aod  domestic  security.  The  funds  have  astonish- 
ingly risen  ;  the  result  of  the  elections  is  inter- 
preted into  a  decisive  expression  of  the  national 
vill  fur  social  order  and  regular  administration. 
It  is  strength  for  Louis  Napoleon  as  a  conslitu- 
tiuaal  president,  and  restraint  on  him  in  regard  to 
any  ambitious  designs.  Up  to  last  evening,  the 
official  returns  amounted  to  two  millions  three 
kundred  thousand  suflfrages — from  twenty-five  de- 
partments. Upwards  of  five  millions  for  him  are 
ascertained  from  fifty-five  out  of  the  eighty-six  de- 
partments. 

La  Presse,  of  this  morning,  reckons  the  total 
of  the  p<ills,  seven  and  a  half  millions  at  least,  of 
which  not  less  than  five  and  a  half  to  his  share — 
ifieen  hundred  thousand  to  Cavaignac,  and  about 
half  a  million  between  Ledrn-Rollin,  Raspail  and 
Limartine.  The  illustrious  poet  and  rhetorician 
remains  with  less  power — less  retinue — than  the 
demagogue,  his  connection  with  whom  forfeited  his 
popularity.  His  friends  ought  not  to  have  suf- 
fered him  to  accept  any  nomination.  They  now 
nrge.  his  titles  to  the  vice-presidentship.  If  you 
would  know  how  the  chief  organ  of  the  Mountain 
treats  the  nation  and  the  election,  you  must  read 
the  following  paragraph  of  yesterday  :  **  Though 
we  seem  in  a  minority  with  the  people — though 
onirersal  suffrage,  falsified  by  electoral  prostitu- 
tion, the  cunning  management  of  ignorance,  the 
oppression  of  capital,  which  keeps  the  peasantry 
io  bondage — though  that  suflfrage  give  an  acci- 
denul  majority  to  the  monarchical  intrigues — 
nevertheless  the  reactionists  cannot  succeed  in 
stifiing  the  republic  without  a  desperate  conflict 
with  the  true  republicans.*'  The  National  of  this 
day  acquiesces,  implicitly,  in  the  results  of  uni- 
versal suflfrage,  whatever  they  may  be.  Except 
the  Montagnards — the  sixty  chiefs  who  have  is- 
sued a  formal  protest — all  the  parties,  and  the 
legitimists  espeeially,  profess  to  rely  upon  it  for 
a.  If  the  masses  throughout  France 


and  the  countries  of  the  continent  in^  which  it  liaa 
been  directly  or  virtually  established  should  learn 
to  appreciate,  relish,  and  practise  it,  that  system 
cannot  fail,  ere  very  long,  to  give  quite  a  new  as- 
pect and  genius  to  institutions  social  and  political. 
No  inquirer  ^las  yet  followed  out,  philosophically, 
the  probable  if  not  inevitable  changes,  before  which 
all  expedients,  arrangements,  compromises,  victo- 
ries, of  the  day,  must  prove  transitory.  By  the 
way,  we  Americans,  as  such,  have  no  immediate 
reason  to  regret  the  downfall  of  Lamartine,  Ca- 
vaignac, or  the  regime  generally  of  the  men  of  the 
National:  we  were  not — I  speak  in  the  international 
or  diplomatic  sense — favored  or  distinguished  ;  the 
government  of  Great  Britain  was  more  sflfected  and 
courted  ;  business  with  the  ministries  has  not  beea 
as  easy  and  ctmifortable  as  it  was  under  the  mon- 
archy ;  in  Laniartine*s  famous  diplomatic  report, 
of  May,  tliere  is  no  mention  whatever  of  the  Uni-> 
ted  States,  to  whose  initiative  in  behalf  and  ia 
honor  of  the  republic  of  February,  an  afl!*ectionate 
— a  grateful — an  individuating  commemoration 
was  certainly  due.  Could  it  be  that  this  omission 
was  a  sacrifu^e  to  the  presumed  jealousy  of  the 
British  cabinet^  What  we  have  to  await  from 
Prince  Louis,  we  can  only  conjecture — perhaps, 
better  things. 

Several  experienced  politicians,  who  communi- 
cated with  the  president  elect  last  week,  have 
slated  to  me  that  he  made  a  favorable  impression 
upon  them,  by  the  temper  and  perspicuity  with 
which  he  listened  to  their  counsels  and  opinionsi 
and  the  frankness,  sense  and  discretion  of  his  re- 
plies  on  the  difllculfies  of  his  situation.  There 
are  extracts,  in  the  London  papers  of  the  I6th 
inst.,  from  his  printed  eflfusions,  to  show  his  quon- 
dam political  doctrines.  But  whatever  he  may 
have  thought,  in  the  abstract,  of  executive  su- 
premacy and  hereditary  aristocracy,  he  will  now 
— it  is  believed  in  the  most  intelligent  circles  of 
Paris — adapt  his  ctniduct  to  that  popular  mood 
and  manifestation  which  they  declare  to  render  an 
imperial  as  little  feasible,  for  the  nonce,  as  a  Jaco- 
bin or  a  royal  restoration.  The  cast  of  his  cabinet 
— of  which  you  will  find  the  latest  and  most  posi- 
tive account,  enclosed  herein — is  of  good  augury, 
ua  the  whole,  with  respect  to  constitutional  rule. 
The  premier,  Odilon  Barrot,  who  has  been  so 
many  years  on  the  political  horizon,  has  never 
struck  me  as  a  person  of  business  capacity ;  as 
likely  to  prove  ever  an  eflficient  statesman.  The 
list  of  his  coadjutors  is  not  superlative  ;  they  have, 
indeed,  at  the  outset,  the  advantage  of  that  grand 
acclaim  upon  which  Louis  may  count  for  indul- 
gence to  all  his  early  measures.  The  carpers  ob- 
serve— **  A  name  may  induce  an  election,  but  does^ 
not  make  a  government.'*  He  is  limited  in  his 
choice  of  ministers,  though  he  does  not  owe  hi& 
triumph  to  any  party  ;  he  must  eschew  the  mon- 
tagnards, the  socialists,  the  coterie  and  school  of 
the  National,  and  be  shy  of  the  legitimists. 

We  have  a  fresh  pamphlet  from  Jjouis  Blanc, 
The  History  of  the  Republic  of  February  at  the 
Palace  of  the  Luxembourg.    The  vaudeville  enti- 
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tied  Property  is  "Robbery — an  Aristophanic  satire  on 
socialism — has  a  prodigious  run  ;  the  perusal  of  it 
IB  rich  amusement;  the  performance  occasions  an 
unremitting  convulsion  of  laughter.  When  Mar- 
last,  the  speaker  of  the  Assembly,  told  Proudhon, 
who  is  mimicked  to  life  on  the  stage/that  the  gov- 
ernment thought  of  suppressing  the  piece,  the  ora- 
cle replied  :  **  Beware  of  making  yourselves  more 
ridiculous  than  I  appear ;  it  is  excellent  fun  for  us 
all.'*  Louis  Napoleon  will  require  the  cleverest  of 
the  financiers  to  weather  bankruptcy  of  the  treas- 
ury next  year.  The  minister  has  reported  the 
budget  of  1849  :  upwards  of  1639  millions  of  francs 
the  inevitable  expenditure ;  1548  millions  the  as- 
sumed receipts.  The  indemnity  to  be  paid  for  the 
abolition  of  slavery  in  the  West  Indies  is  preter- 
mitted ;  what  may  be  exacted  hy  emergences— T  im- 
prkou — from  which  the  revolutionary  cycle  cannot 
be  exempt,  lies  in  the  back-ground.  The  salt-tax, 
which  yields  some  seventy  millions,  is  pronounced 
by  the  minister  indispensable  throughout  1849.  By 
a  decree  of  the  provisional  government,  it  was  to 
oease  entirely  on  the  1st  of  next  month  ;  but  the 
Assembly  voted,  last  week,  that  the  execution  of 
the  decree  shall  be  suspended  until  the  15th  of 
April  next,  when  the  whole  question  of  repeal  will 
be  reopened. 

The  plurality  of  the  voters  for  Louis  Napoleon 
expect  a  material  reduction  of  their  burdens.  Fig- 
ures are  stumbling-blocks.  What  popular  stroke  of 
finance,  or  new  spirit  in  foreign  policy,  (also  de- 
manded,) can  be  devised,  consistently  with  the  res- 
urrection of  credit,  confidence,  manufactures  and 
trade — the  only  end  of  the  multifold  crisis!  The 
felicity  of  American  condition  strikes  and  elates  my 
mind,  the  more  I  look  around  me,  and  over  Europe. 
You  have  now  all  the  territory,  all  the  coast — pre- 
cisely the  territory  and  the  seas — that  you  could 
reasonably  and  safely  desire;  you  have  scope 
enough  for  all  republican,  patriotic  and  philan- 
thropic ends ;  you  are  exposed  to  no  danger  from 
abroad  ;  yoii  will  not  be  assailed,  with  your  present 
resources  of  every  kind  ;  you  could  repel  the  whole 
rest  of  the  world,  if,  by  any  possibility,  you  became 
the  object  of  a  combination.  Your  due  return  to 
Providence  for  unexampled  empire  and  welfare  is 
In  moderation,  order,  conservaiive  democracy,  essen- 
tial Christianity.  A  morning  paragraph  informs 
me  that  multitudes,  owing  to  the  want  of  labor  and 
the  stagnation  of  traffic,  are  about  to  emigrate  from 
Wurteraburg  and  the  adjacent  circles  to  the  United 
States.  We  shall,  fur  a  long  lime,  continue  to  be 
reminded  of  President  Jefferson's  inaugural  address 
— its  humanity  and  prophecy — true  American  sen- 
timent and  glorious  destiny — the  asylum  of  sufTer- 
ing  man,  whether  from  the  palsy  of  despotism,  or 
such  throes  and  spasms  of  bewildered  nations  as 
Europe  undergoes,  with  small  chance  of  any  sort 
of  calm  at  any  definite  period. 

The  impressions  of  this  day  are  that,  from  the 
popular  disorders  at  Genoa,  and  the  perplexities 
and  tendencies  at  Turin,  Sardinia  will  fall  under 
the  temporary  sway  of  mobs  and  demagogues,  like 


Tuscany  and  Home ;  that  the  conferences  at  Brus- 
sels— the  British  and  French  mediation  between 
Austria  and  northern  Italy — will  miscarry ;  that, 
though  the  Reptiblic  may  shortly  be  proclaimed  at 
Rome,  and  the  **  ministry  of  the  poignard*'  con- 
verted into  an  absolute  and  independent  rule,  the 
pope  will  finally  prevail  and  reinstate  himself  in 
temporal  and  ecclesiastic  dominion,  with  the  direct 
aid  of  France,  if  need  be,  as  well  as  all  the  monarch- 
ical powers.  The  London  Morning  Chronicle  does 
injustice,  I  ween,  to  your  land,  in  dubbing  the 
Prince  of  Canino  (Charles  Bonaparte)  "  half  Yan- 
kee— half  Frenchman."  Any  yankeeism  would 
have  mollified  him  towards  Pius  IX.,  to  whom  all 
denominations  of  American  Christians  have  paid 
homage  in  a  political  sense. 

Paris,  2n)i  Dec.,  1848. 
The  official  reports  (comptes  rendvs)  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  afford  but  little  of  moment 
or  special  importance.  At  the  sitting  of  the  11th 
instant,  M.  Faye,  the  young  and  shining  astron- 
omer, submitted  his  various  observations  on  Saturn's 
ring,  from  the  23d  August  to  the  13th  September 
inclusive.  He  prefaces  them  in  these  terms:  '*I 
intended  to  present  much  earlier  the  observations 
which  I  have  made  this  year,  on  the  phenomens 
of  the  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  ring  of 
Saturn ;  but  the  brilliant  discovery  of  an  eighth 
satellite,  due  almost  simultaneously  to  Mr.  Lassell 
of  Liverpool,  and  Mr.  Bond  of  the  United  StateSi 
and  the .  interesting  remarks  of  M.  Schimdt,  the 
associate  of  M.  Argelander,  caused  me  to  forget 
my  intended  c<immunication.  The  latter  is  the 
director  of  the  Observatory  of  Bonn,  and  the  re* 
marks  are  found  in  the  latest  numbers  of  the  As- 
tronomical Journal  of  Schumacher.*'  Attention  is 
called  to  the  paper  of  the  eminent  surgeon,  Le  Roj 
d*Etoilles,  on  the  means  of  extracting  from  the 
bladder,  without  incision,  foreign  substanoes,  other 
than  calculi.  He  adds  a  strikingly  successful  esse,  , 
of  his  own  operation,  to  several  whk;h  he  had  be* 
fore  reported.  Last  month,  Dumas,  who  is  st 
the  head  of  French  chemistry,  made  a  copioos  snd 
elaborate  report,  in  his  own  name  and  that  of 
Thenard,  Pelouze,  and  RegnauU,  who  Airaied  ft 
committee  with  him,  on  the  methods  the  most  suit- 
able for  the  manufacture  or  preparation  of  paper 
that  would  be  secure  from  every  kind  of  forgery 
and  sophistication — papiers  de  sureli.  Half  a  cen- 
tury ago,  the  academy  entered  into  investijration 
of  all  the  varieties  of  perverting  and  forging 
processes,  and  had  oonstantly  labored,  in  vain,  to 
provide  what  might  baffle  all  ingenuity  of  frsvd. 
The  report  of  Dumas,  which,  I  presume,  is  trsns*, 
lated  in  some  of  the  British  publications  devoted  to 
science  or  art,  should  be  known  in  the  United 
States.  He  represented  the  acsdemy  ss  decidedly 
successful  at  length  ;  but  the  principsl  engraveio 
of  Paris  have  disputed  this  success  in  various  omn- 
rounicaiions,  which  shake,  if  they  do  not  destroy, 
confidence.  The  first  article  of  the  Compie  JIfiH 
du,  of  the  sitting  of  the  18th  instant,  is  a  oummO" 
nication  from  Biot,  a  savant  of  incalculable  merit* 
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00  the  ntility  of  certain  hygienic  precautions,  too 
seMoin  employed,  in  the  case  of  the  malady  dia- 
betes. His  benevolent  suggestions  were  occasioned, 
immediately,  by  the  loss,  from  that  malady,  of 
Letronne,  the  erudite  and  indefatigable  classical 
seholar  and  archaeologist,  whom  the  institute  can- 
not easily  replace.  Leverrier  read,  at  this  sitting, 
t  letter  from  Mr.  Everett,  of  Cambridge,  annonnc- 
ing  the  discovery  of  a  telescopic  comet  on  the  25ih 
nil.,  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Bond.  This  comet,  Leverrier 
added,  is  the  same  as  that  which  was  discovered 
on  the  26ih  October,  by  M.  Petersen.  I  have 
some  reason  to  fear  that  the  French  astronoiVier*s 
gwid  will  towards  the  United  States  has  been  rather 
benumbed  by  the  annoyance  which  the  American 
views  of  his  great  discovery  induced  for  him  in 
the  academy.  We  may  regret  that  Arago's  atien- 
tiun  is  still  diverted  by  political  and  municipal  avo- 
cations. He  belongs  exclusively,  of  right,  to  sci- 
ence. 

A  scientific  reporter,  highly  esteemed,  dwells 
fondly  on  M.  Faye's  observations.  He  says, 
"This  astronomer,  who  had  no  gigantic  instru- 
ments at  his  disposal,  followed  Saturn  and  its  ring 
with  an  excellent  glass  of  Cauchette,  belonging  to 
the  Observatory  of  Paris.  It  is  a  matter  of  honor 
for  France  not  to  be  in  the  second  rank  in  the 
efforts  now  made,  everywhere,  for  the  most  difficult 
celestial  observations.  Already,  at  the  instance 
and  on  the  plans  of  M.  Arago,  the  real  founder 
of  oor  national  observatory,  which  was  nothing 
before  the  erection  of  the  fine  instruments  of  For- 
tin,  and  of  Gambey  above  all,  there  has  been 
raised,  at  the  expense  of  the  state,  a  majestic  tower 
provided  with  an  admirable  mechanism ;  a  tele- 
scope, equal  at  least  in  diameter  to  any  one  of  those 
of  which  Russia,  England,  and  the  United  States 
are  so  justly  proud,  has  been  announced  to  the 
government  by  M.  Arago,  and  to  his  thousand 
auditors  at  the  observatory  and  the  institute,  as  be- 
ing soon  to  be  installed  in  the  tower.  Saturn's 
rin?  is  now  subjected  to  astronomical  formules  in 
its  phases  of  fifteen  years — about  the  term  of  one 
of  the  phases  of  royalty  in  France  ;  our  savants  at 
length  describe  the  fortunate  epoch  when  the  pride 
of  science,  which  has  been  completely  gratified  in 
the  theory  of  comets,  may  boast  equally  of  having 
subjected  our  refractory  moon  to  its  analytical  the- 
ories." The  same  reporter  pays  a  lofty  tribute  to 
Father  de  Vico,  the  former  director  of  the  Observ- 
atory at  Rome,  driven,  with  his  colleagues,  away 
from  that  city  at  the  beginning  of  the  Italian  rev- 
olution. "After  having  repaired  to  the  United 
Sutes,  and  secured  an  asylum  there,  he  was  on 
his  return  to  France,  to  procure  instruments  which 
he  meant  to  fix  under  the  bright  sky  of  America, 
and  in  the  truly  free  republic  of  the  United  Slates. 
Death  overtook  him  prematurely  at  the  commence- 
nent  of  last  month.  Besides  Observations  on  the 
Rotation  of  Venus,  whose  spots,  visible  in  the  pure 
atmosphere  of  Rome,  are  scarcely  so  at  Paris  ac- 
eording  to  the  remark  of  all  astronomers  since 
Gnshit,  we  owe  to  de  Vico  important  observations 
m  ibm  tiog,  or,  rather,  the  rings  of  Satatn.     Ho 


first  rediscovered  the  comet  expected  in  1835 ;  he 
shed  lustre  on  his  name,  and  on  the  Roman  Ob- 
servatory, by  the  discovery  of  several  ctimets,  of 
which  one,  that  will  be  forever  called  Vico's  comet, 
has  deserved  particular  notice  in  the  aiuiHls  of  sci- 
ence. Such  was  the  man  whom  uiigrHleful  Rome 
expelled  from  her  bos(»m.  To  the  comets  of  Hal- 
ley,  Gambarl,  and  Encke,  whose  route  in  the 
heavens  is  definitely  determined  by  calculation  and 
observation,  we  niust  add  two  of  very  short  periods, 
one  discovered  by  Faye,  the  other  by  Vico.  Th^ 
consecration  of  a  return  is  still  wanting  to  both. 
They  have  been  seen  at  one  only  of  their  passages 
near  the  sun.  The  return  of  that  of  Faye  is  as- 
signed for  1851,  that  of  Vico  is  towards  Decem- 
ber of  next  year.  We  may,  indeed,  regret  that 
he  is  not  to  witness  the  return  of  the  star  bearing 
his  name,  and  which  is  the  fourth  won  for  the 
solar  system.  When  it  shall  reilppear,  academic 
honors  should  be  decreed  to  the  memory  of  the 
young  and  accomplished  astronomer,  whose  loss 
cannot  be  too  deeply  deplored,  considering  how 
much  he  would  certainly  have  done  for  the  progress 
of  the  science  of  the  heavens."  Great  importance 
is  attached,  in  the  scientific  world,  to  the  recent 
memoir  of  Augustin  Cavchy  on  Light,  and  the  eX' 
istence  of  a  third  luminous  ray.  The  reporters 
describe  the  memoir  as  full  of  facts  of  the  highest 
interest ;  as  embracing  nearly  all  optics,  and  as, 
without  exaggeration,  the  finest  theoretical  travail 
of  the  kind  hitherto  published.  The  principal  re- 
sults are  printed  in  the  Compte  Rendu  of  the  sit- 
ting of  the  Academy  on  the  18th  instant.  This 
mathematical  theory  of  light  is  held  to  be  indis-- 
putably  confirmed  by  suitable  experiments  of  the 
natural  philosophers,  and,  in  particular,  by  the  bril- 
liant investigations  of  Jamin. 

Two  humbler  topics  have  not  been  disdained  by 
the  Academy  or  its  reporters.  The  first  is  a  new 
process  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  explained  by 
Persoz,  an  eminent  chemist  and  agriculturist.  U 
saves  for  the  growth  of  alimentary  plants,  much 
of  the  ground  allotted  to  the  vine.  The  experi- 
ments of  M.  Persoz  established  the  fact,  that  in  the 
manures  proper  for  the  culture  of  the  vine,  there 
are  matters  or  substances  some  of  which  serve  ex- 
clusively for  the  development. of  the  germ,  (fruit 
or  grape,)  and  others  for  the  celiule  or  wood,  and 
that  the  application  or  action  of  those  substances, 
instead  of  being  simultaneous,  should  be  consecu* 
tive.  Thus,  the  growth  of  the  wood  may  be 
arrested  at  will — what  has  pot  been,  so  far,  com- 
monly effected  but  by  artificial  and  empirical 
means.  Hitherto,  the  success  of  a  crop — all 
other  circumstances  being  equal — depended,  as,  to 
quantity,  on  atmospherical  influence,  but  the  sys- 
tem of  Persoz  renders  that  certain,  though  quality 
must  always  depend  on  atmospheric  temperature. 
The  day  is  not  far  distant  when,  in  many  parts  of 
your  immense  empire, -you  will  rival  the  vines  and 
the  wines  of  Europe.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  in- 
dicate the  French  improvements  in  culture. 

Your  fishermen  may  be  perfect  in  the  extraction 
of  oil  from  herrings,  and  the  use  of  the  deposit  ia 
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the  process ;  yet  it  may  be  well  to  mention  that 
the  academy  has,  been  engaged  with  a  memoir  on 
those  heuds  from  a  high  scientific  correspondent — 
M.  de  Quatrefages.  That  oil  may,  in  most  cases, 
be  substituted  for  whale-oil.  The  fish  is  boiled  in 
fresh  water  for  five  or  six  hours,  and  constantly 
stirred  ;  the  mass  is  sufifered  to  cool ;  the  oil  is 
skimmed,  clarified  by  filtration,  and  put  into  bar- 
rels. The  Swedes,  who  pursued  the  business  ex- 
tensively, used  the  whole  herring.  The  mare  sub- 
stautial  deposit  at  the  bottom  of  the  boilers  is 
called  tangrum.  The  Swedes  regard  it  as  the 
best  of  manures.  Quatrefages  deems  it  equal,  at 
least,  to  guxino,  and  eminently  adapted,  by  its  in- 
gredients, for  the  culture  of  most  of  the  useful 
vegetables,  and  especially  of  the  cerealia,  "  At  a 
time,'*  he  adds,  **  that  whole  fleets  are  sent  to  the 
coasts  of  America  in  quest  of  guano^  I  think  that 
the  utility  of  tangrum  caimot  be  disputed,  and 
that  the  price  of  it,  if  its  manufacture  was  enlarged, 
would  soon  be  less  than  that  of  the  prized  ma- 
nure.** To  preserve,  or  to  transport  it  to  a  dis- 
tance, it  must  be  dried.  The  process  is  neither 
costly  nor  difiicult. 

A  terrible  quarrel  or  problem  in  the  Paris  facul- 
ty of  medicine  has  just  been  happily  adjusted.  A 
few  days  after  the  revolution  of  February  the  new 
government  thought  proper  lo  dismiss — arbitrarily 
enough — Dr.  Orfila,  the  celebrated  toxicologist, 
who  had  been  dean  of  ihe  faculty  for  seventeen 
years.  He  had,  in  his  zeal  for  the  increase  of  the 
attractions  and  resources  of  the  school,  exceeded, 
in  his  official  enterprises,  the  appropriations  or 
credits  by  a  sum  of  twenty-eight  thousand  francs. 
The  councils  of  the  university  and  the  minister  of 
public  instruction  acquitted  him  of  all  personal 
malversation,  and  paid  compliments  to  his  probity 
and  the  genera]  value  of  his  improvements  and 
services.  But  his  revolutionary  successor  would 
not  countersign  the  official  documents  by  which 
the  government  assumed  the  debts.  Hence  a 
fierce  war  of  partisans,  carried  into  all  sorts  of 
journals.  A  commissiim,  after  eleven  sittings,  de- 
decided  absolutely  in  favor  of  Orfila ;  and  the  suc- 
cessor, Bouillaud,  was  finally  obliged  to  admit  the 
insertion,  in  a  solemn  proces-verbal,  of  a  declara- 
tion by  him  that  he  never  meant  to  cause  it  to  be 
supposed  that  M.  Orfila  had,  during  his  deanship, 
abstracted  a  farthing  for  his  own  benefit.  The 
ex-dean  has  fought  many  a  hard  battle  in  relation 
to  his  opinions  in  medical  jurisprudence,  and  his 
testimony  concerning  the  presence  of  arsenic  in 
dead  bodies. 

We  received  President  Polk's  message  on  the 
22d  inst.  Galignani  gave  us  the  whole  of  it, 
well  printed,  on  the  morning  of  the  23d.  It  oc- 
cupies nearly  four  pases  of  his  Messenger.  The 
day  before  yesterday,  that  gentleman,  a  very  sen- 
sible and  amiable  man,  not  in  the  least  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  remarked  to  me 
jocosely  :  "  You  Americans  should  at  once  sub- 
scribe a  considerable  sum  and  present  me  with  a 
gold  pitcher  for  the  trouble  and  cost  of  the  imme- 
diate printing   and   emission    of  the   voluminous 


document."  I  answered,  in  the  same  Tein,  that 
whatever  the  onerousness ^  it  was  but  a  slight  and 
insufficient  penalty  of  the  mass  of  the  oblciquj 
of  American  presidents  and  people,  which  he 
transfers  yearly  from  the  London  journals.  He 
has  since  served  us  with  the  comments  of  the 
Times,  the  Chronicle,  the  Standard,  the  Specta- 
tor, the  Examiner.  The  Tiroes  is  the  least  illiber- 
al ;  the  Chronicle  quite  as  spiteful  as  the  Stand- 
ard. Such  exhibition  and  testimony  of  Americaa 
prosperity  and  aggrandizement  falls  heavily  oo 
their  spirits.  My  British  acq*uaintance  here 
scarcely  bear  the  trial  which  I  make,  as  a  mo- 
ment's pleasantry,  of  their  national  temper,  with 
the  prediction  or  guess  that  the  **  Yankees"  will, 
ten  or  five  years  hence,  unfold  the  star-spangled 
banner  on  the  tower  of  Ltmdon,  as  they  did  on  the 
palace  of  Montezuma.  You  must  not  understand 
me  as  wishing  for  a  war  with  any  nation.  The 
Mexicans  required  a  sound  drubbing  to  be  just  and 
civil,  and  to  appreciate  the  vigor  of  the  arm  and 
will  of  their  neighbors.  The  Journal  des  Debate 
filled  its  second  page  with  judicious  extracts  from  - 
the  message.  The  Moniteur  has  fumiahed  bj 
instalments  a  translation  of  the  greater  portion. 
The  abstract  of  the  National^  in  two  parts,  is  ia 
the  main  fair  and  efiTeCtive,  with  this  concluding 
paragraph  :  **  Such  is  our  outline,  nearly  com- 
plete, of  this  official  document.  We  might  sig- 
nalize some  traits  of  amour-ffropre  national  and 
even  personal,  if  the  unequalled  pnisperitj  of  the 
United  States  did  not  warrant  Mr.  Polk*8  thanke- 
givings  to  Providence.  It  is  not  his  /ault,  if,  in 
making  acknowledgments  of  the  kind,  he  maj 
sometimes  seem  to  be  rendering  thanks  to  himself. 
For  the  rest,  we  shall  recur  to  the  message,  in 
order  to  discuss  particular  points  on  which  some 
doubts  remain  in  our  mind."  On  the  24ih,  the 
Journal  des  Dibafs  bestowed  two  columns  on  the 
message.  They  may  be  ascribed  to  the  now  lib- 
eral and  friendly  pen  of  Professor  Chevalier,  who 
better  understands  American  aflfaira  than  any  other 
French  annotator.  He  sets  out  with  the  common 
erroneous  idea  that  Mr.  Polk  was  wholly  unknown 
in  the  political  world,  but  he  admits  that  **  the 
elect  of  the  democratic  party  has  signalized  hia 
administration  by  a  series  of  striking  achievementa 
which  will  give  him  a  considerable  place  in  the 
history  of  his  country,  and  necessarily  exert  mate- 
rial influence  on  the  futurity  of  the  United  States." 
He  represents  the  president  as  having  kindled 
**  the  fire  of  the  ambition  of  conquest  in  the  soul 
of  his  compatriots,"  and  supplied  fuel  by  the  war 
with  Mexico ;  but  while  he  laments  this  flame  aa 
inextinguishable,  he  affirms  that  General  Taylor 
has  been  carried  into  power  by  a  general  reaction 
against  the  spirit  of  conquest.  He  augure  im- 
mense accession  to  the  power  and  wealth  of  the 
United  States  from  the  new  territorial  extenaion, 
of  which  he  perfectly  understands  the  geographi- 
cal, commercial,  and  political  advantages.  Con- 
ceding that  the  mineral  treasures  of  California  are 
destined  *'  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  trading 
world,"  and  prejudicially  for  countriea  which,  like 
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Fraaee,  abogod  in  roeullic  currency,  he  holds 
them  to  be  the  least  preciuas  of  the  benefits  to  ac- 
to  the  Union  from  the  possession  of  that 


On  the  23d,  the  Constitutionnel  made  a  compre- 
kenaive  and  satisfactory  report,  in  upwards  of  four 
columns,  of  the  contents  of  the  message.  It  ex- 
plains the  amplitude  by  a  presumed  wish  and  pur- 
pose to  provide  consolation  to  the  defeated  demo- 
eratic  party  in  a  plenary  exposition  of  the  marvellous 
fruits  of  his  measures,  and  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
maxims  by  which  he  was  directed  and  the  party 
is  contradistinguished.  He  therefore  required  a 
large  space;  he ^ was  forced  into  details,  which, 
though  somewhat  oppressive  and  vapid  for  the 
reader  in  Europe,  might  have  strong  interest  and 
polemic  importance  fur  the  whole  American  con- 
stituency. But  the  Constitutionnel  ^dA%  :  **  Would 
to  Heaven,  indeed,  that  the  expositions  of  our  rulers 
were  as  long,  even  longer  than  those  of  Mr.  Polk, 
if,  like  his,  they  could,  for  four  successive  years, 
be  commenced  with  thanks  to  Providence  for 
mtchless  national  prosperity  ;  if,  like  Mr.  Polk, 
tad  with  as  much  truth,  our  ministers  could  boast 
of  addressing  a  people  *  the  most  favored  on  earth.* 
The  United  States  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world, 
and  American  commerce  expands  on  every  side  in 
a  consuntly  advancing  ratio ;  thanks  to  the  exer- 
tions of  a  skilful  and  persevering  diplomacy,  which 
lias  just  consummated  a  grand  system  of  commer- 
cial treaties.'*  The  Constitutionnel  allows  that 
the  president  is  right  in  treating  the  campaigns  in 
Mexico,  and  the  rush  of  volunteers,  as  the  most 
eonvincing  evidence  yet  afforded  of  jhe  resources 
of  the  Union  for  external  war  ;  but  it  argues  that 
**  the  reasoning  would  have  been  more  cogent  if 
tbe  United  States  had  not  been  called  to  deal  with 
s  neighboring  nation  much  weaker -than  them- 
selves, with  a  depopulated  country,  whose  soldiers 
had  neither  training,  discipline,  arms,  nor  suitable 
cannon,  nor  proper  ammunition.**  It  has  pleased 
both  the  French  and  British  chroniclers  to  under- 
rate (and  this  from  excusable  feeling  and  policy) 
the  military  condition  and  means  of  Mexico.  In 
time,  the  American  narratives  of  the  war  will  be 
perused  in  Europe,  and  the  character  of  the  f(»r- 
tresses  and  armies,  so  gloriously  overcome,  be  duly 
estimated. 

Touching  the  point  of  neighborhood,  let  me 
aiiswer,  that  the  regions,  the  marches,  the  obsta- 
cles, the  hardships,  sacrifices,  and  the  havoc,  cannot 
come  within  the  imagination  of  the  scribblers  of 
Pahs  and  London.  They  may  reflect,  but  they 
do  not  utter  what  would  be  the  display  of  Ameri- 
can maritime  power  in  a  conflict  with  a  more  dis- 
tant (iiQ,  such  as  France  or  Great  Britain.  In  my 
*  conversations  here,  I  can  seldom  refrain  from  the 
remark  :  '*  If  such  are  our  exploits  with  volunteers 
on  land,  judge  what  we  should  perform,  under  the 
excitement  and  with  the  eflforts  of  a  year  or  two, 
00  tbe  ocean,  and  on  your  coasts,  by  all  the  apti- 
tudes, energies  and  improvements  of  naval  war- 
&ie— oar  prime  instinct  and  capacity.**  The 
Paiis  journals  from  which  I  have  quoted,  are  all 


struck  with  the  importance  of  the  commercial  and 
postal  steam-lines,  which  the  president  mentions 
with  fitting  emphasis.  The  Constitutionnel  ob- 
serves :  **  In  the  language  of  Mr.  Polk  on  this 
head,  there  is  a  useful  lesson  for  the  European 
governments,  which,  with  the  exception  of  Eng- 
land, do  not  seem  to  comprehend  that  whatever 
establishes  sure  communications  for  trade,  the 
quickest  and  the  cheapest,  contributes  at  the  same 
time  to  the  prosperity  and  strength  of  a  country." 
La  Presse^  the  journal  next  in  authority — first  in 
circulation — (of  the  23d,)  devotes  twelve  columns 
to  a  good  version  of  nearly  the  whole  of  the  mes- 
sage. It  holds  this  language:  **  Mr.  Polk,  on 
quitting  the  helm  of  state,  submits  his  accounts  and 
record.  We  have  the  history  of  four  years ;  we 
are  not  deterred  by  its  length  ;  we  reproduce  it 
entire.  Since  a  government  has  been  framed  for 
us  on  the  model  of  that  of  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  likewise  destined  to  have  our  annua)  mes- 
sage, we  exhort  our  president  and  his  ministers  to 
read  attentively  that  which  we  publish  this  day  ; 
they  will  learn  by  it  how,  without  being  precisely 
a  man  of  genius,  a  statesman  may  succeed,  by 
courage,  perseverance,  firmness,  good  faith  and 
abnegation,  in  doing  for  his  country  useful,  glo- 
rious, and  fruitful  things.  Admirable  efficiency  of 
an  executive  inspired  by  genuine  patriotism,  and 
of  public  spirit  which  is  not  perverted  by  the  per- 
sonal ambition  and  selfishness  of  coteries.  Such 
is  Mr.  Polk  !  No  one  had  ever  heard  of  him 
when  chance  raised  him,  four  years  ago,  to  the 
head  of  aflfairs.  Well — this  the  unknown  has 
been  found  an  eminent  man,  who  has  managed 
the  most  important,  diversified,  and  complicated  na- 
tional concerns  with  admirable  tact,  inflexible  en- 
ergy, and  with  a  felicity  of  results,  which,  in  the 
end,  even  his  keenest  adversaries  must  acknowl- 
edge. Such  men  are  not  rare  in  the  United 
States — which  accounts  for  the  fact  that  each  con- 
secutive administration  is  fresh  progress  in  national 
weal.  In  America,  where  good  sense  and  good 
deeds  occupy  the  place  which,  here,  we  give  to 
phrases  and  discussions,  you  would  not  discover, 
by  any  search,  a  government,  a  particular  admin- 
istration, which  has  not  added  something  to  the 
power,  glory  and  welfare  of  the  Union.**  You 
must  know  that  the  journal  La  Presse  was  the 
principal  champion  of  Louis  Napoleon,  to  whom 
the  main  objection  lay  in  the  little  knowledge  the 
world  possessed  of  his  faculties  and  principles. 
Therefore  it  is  that  La  Presse,  and  its  auxiliaries 
in  the  same  cause,  studiously  represent  Mr.  Polk 
as  having  been  the  unknown  when  nominated  ; 
the  world  may  infer  that  the  Bonaparte — "  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle" — will  or  can  equally  prove 
a  national  benefactor  such  as  they  describe  our 
president.  All  the  revolutionary  organs — those 
of  the  mountain  and  socialism—- do  homage  to  the 
message,  in  which  they  hail  the  mighty  and  salu- 
tary spell  of  the  democratic  faith  and  wand  ;  and 
it  is  amusing  to  observe  how  they  concur  in  en- 
dowing Mr.  Polk  with  the  humblest  origin  and 
mechanical  trade,  and  with  a  long  obscurity,  in 
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order  to  illustrate  the  reliance  due  to  popular  in- 
tuition and  suffrage. 

An  American  abroad  may  rightfully  and  bene- 
ficially keep  aloof  from  your  domestic  controversies 
— being  sure  that  you  are  universally  fond  and 
tenacious  of  your  political  institutions  and  social 
order.  The  French  care  little  for  the  topics  of 
the  American  System,  the  sub-treasury,  or  the 
veto ;  they  think  the  president  quite  patriotic  and 
reasonable  in  his  suggestions  on  the  slavery-ques- 
tion, which,  they  remark,  should  be  adjusted  in  a 
>vay  to  belie  the  predictions  and  disappoint  the 
hopes  of  the  European  speculators  hostile  to  re- 
publicanism, and  inveterately  jealous  of  American 
empire  and  concord.  Mr.  Polk  may  be  right  or 
wrong  at  home ;  my  bosom  glows  when  a  mani- 
festo, from  a  chief  magistrate,  of  American  ag- 
grandizement demonstrably  advantageous  to  man- 
kind, makes  an  impression  in  Europe  the  most 
grateful  to  our  doctrines  and  sentiments,  the  most 
auspicious  for  our  security  and  influence.  On  the 
evening  of  the  23d,  in  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
salons  of  this  capital,  and  the  following  evening  in 
my  own  parlor.  Frenchmen  of  high  authority  in 
politics,  satisfied  me,  by  the  earnestness  of  their 
admiration  of  our  successes  and  resources,  of  what 
they  affirmed — that  they  had  read — some  in  Ga- 
lignani's  Messenger,  others  in  the  French  jour- 
nals—revery  part  of  the  work,  in  particular  the 
historical  and  statistical. 


Paris,  29th  Dec.,  1948. 

On  Friday  last  we  experienced  a  violent  tran- 
Bition  from  balmy  spring  to  severe  winter.  In 
about  twelve  hours  the  thermometer  (Fahrenheit) 
fell  some  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees.  It  re- 
mained at  twenty  until  noon  of  Sunday.  The 
weather  continued  bright  until  the  morning  of  that 
day.  Since  Tuesday  morning  last  we  have  been 
enveloped  in  fogs  worthy  of  London.  For  the 
ase  of  the  pen,  we  do  not  get  more  than  five  or 
fcix  hours,  in  the  twenty-four,  of  light  from  the 
heavens.  This,  and  the  imperative  avocations  of 
the  season,  hurry  and  limit  me  in  my  present 
epistle.  Important  events,  since  my  latest  dates, 
fcan,  therefore,  be  merely  noticed.  The  authentic 
details  and  personal  anecdotes  with  which  my 
note-book  is  stored  will  not  be  stale  for  the  next 
fortnight  at  least.  A  retrospect  of  the  year  might 
combine  utility  and  attraction,  beyond  the  record 
of  any  one  of  the  thirty  antecedent. 

You  Were  infonned  of  the  certainty  of  Louis 
Napoleon*s  splendid  triumph  in  the  elections. 
Here  is  the  official  return  : — 

Louis  Na|Mil^on  Bonaparte,     ....  5,454,236 

Eugene  Cavaignac, 570,119 

Raspail, 56,92rf 

LamaTtine, 17,910 

ChangTimier, 4.600 

Bulletins  nuls, 12,600 

It  was  given  out  that  the  successful  candidate 
would  not  be  proclaimed  by  the  Assembly  until 
the  85th  inst.,  and  plansible  reasons  were  semi- 


officially assigned.  But,  on  the  20th,  we  learneo, 
in  the  afternoon,  that  the  Assembly  were  engaged 
in  the  business — at  five  o*cIock  the  President  was 
despatched,  clandestinely  as  it  were,  and  strongly 
guarded,  to  his  pialace  in  the  Rue  St.  Honor6. 
In  the  morning  the  military  and  political  chiefs  had 
informed  the  committee  on  the  election,  of  a  plot 
or  notion  widely  diffused,  to  hail  Loais  Napoleon 
as  emperor  whenever  he  left  the  Assembly  for  his 
official  domicile.  Strange  as  it  seems,  the  nation- 
al guards  were  more  numerously  implicated  than 
the  working  classes  and  common  rovers  of  the 
pave.  The  committee  and  Assembly  followed 
the  suggestion  of  the  executive  fiuthorities,  which 
was  to  enter  upon  the  ceremonial  at  once,  and 
thus  anticipate  a  seditious,  anti-republican  inter- 
vention. The  president,  his  family  and  friends, 
were  not  themselves  at  all  inclined  to  so  abrupt 
and  crude  a  revolution,  meant,  as  tliey  knew,  to 
be  a  riddance  of  the  republic  rather  than  an  exal- 
tation of  the  man.  Some  of  the  joamaTs  com- 
plained of  the  surprise  and  furtiveness  practised 
from  an  alarm  which  they  deemed  idle  or  excessive, 
and  contrary  to  the  dignity  of  the  government 
and  the  office ;  others  pretended  that  his  enemies- 
in  the  executive  department  and  in  the  Assembly 
contrived  thus  to  deprive  Louis  Napoleon  of  the 
^clat  and  gratification  of  a  more  solemn  and  manly 
entrance  on  the  stage  of  power.  The  Assembly 
adjourned  from  Thursday  until  Tuesday,  to  afloTd 
him  time  to  determine  the  list  of  his  minbters,  and 
to  consult  with  them  on  the  scheme  of  administra- 
tion, and  the  choice  of  other  high  functionaries. 
In  my  humble  judgment,  the  London  oracles  deny 
the  cabinet  the  capacity,  which,  on  the  whole,  it 
should  be  acknowledged  to  possess.  Thiers  and 
Count  Mole  were  parties  to  the  arrangements; 
sound  motives  can  be  adduced  for  the  absence  of 
their  names  from  the  list.  I  have  hitherto  men- 
tioned to  yoQ  that  my  confidence  in  the  abilities 
of  the  premier,  Odilon  Barrot,  is  slender:  he 
enjoys  character,  indeed,  and  will  be  pot  on  his 
mettle  so  as  to  excite  all  the  talento  of  the  states- 
man and  the  energy  of  the  individual.  On  Tues- 
day he  submitted  his  programme  to  the  Assembly ; 
the  galleries  and  the  floor  ^ere  crowded.  It  con- 
sists, for  the  present,  of  very  little  definite  and 
positive  engagement,  save  the  vindication  of  socis) 
order  and  the  protection  of  the  finances — the  two 
absorbing  exigencies  of  the  country.  The  posts 
of  prefect  of  the  department  and  prefect  of  police, 
and  the  judicial  stations  vacant,  have  been  well 
filled.  What  may  be  called  the  crowning  set  for 
our  security  and  the  hopes  of  the  business  world, 
is  the  devolution  of  the  whole  military  rale  oo 
Marshal  Bugeaud  and  General  Changamier :  the 
first  is  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of 
the  Alps,  seventy  thousand  thorough  soldiers ;  the 
latter  created  chief  of  the  regular  troops  of  thit 
military  district,  sixty  thousand  at  least,  and  oJT 
the  national  guards  and  garde  mobile — a  hondrei 
and  sixty  thousand  together.  Bugeand  will  look 
more  to  Paris  than  to  the  plaina  of  Lombsrdy. 
The  Mountain,  and  two  or  ^ree  of  the  i 
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jouTQals  opined   that  the  cumulation  of  command 

in  the  hands  of  Changarnier,  was  unconstitutional, 

mad  in  the  teeth  of  certain  laws  and  regulations 

of  the  ex-monarchy,  especially  as  the  general  is 

allowed  twenty-four  hours  within  which  to  apprize 

the  minister  of  war  of  any  measures  or  dispositions 

he    shall    adopt   with    the   mighty  armed    force. 

Odilon  Barrot,  and  the  head  of  the  department  of 

the  interior,  replied,  in  the  house,  to  the  censures 

mod  reasoning  of  Ledni-Rollin,  that  the  times  were 

still  revolutionary ;  the  insurrectionary  spirit  and 

desisrns — all  the  machinations  of  demagogues  and 

clubs — must  be  overawed,  and,  if  these  waxed 

desperate,  they  must  at  once  be  overwhelmed  :  the 

exeruiive  took  the  responsibility  even  of  a  rigor 

beyond  the  law.     The  majority  of  the  Assembly 

tod  nine  tenths  of  the  capital  are  delighted.     In 

the  sitting  of  yesterday  afternoon,  fresh  evidence 

of  patriotic  determination — of  official  intrepidity — 

WIS  furnished  in  a  speech  of  the  new  minister  of 

fiflance,  wherein  he   declared  that  he  could  not 

dispense  with  the  unpopular  and  unfortunate  salt 

ttx  ;  and  he  edified  though  he  depressed  the  As- 

Kmbly  further  by  a  disclosure  of  the  awful  deficit 

lod  perils  of  the  exchequer. 

On  the  23d  we  were  startled  by  an  official  an- 
Bonciation  that  President  Louis  Napoleon  would 
review  all  the  regular  troops  and  the  guards,  the 
sext  morning,  Sunday,  at  eight  o^clock.  The 
eold  was  intense  ;  light  could  hardly  be  expected 
at  that  hour ;  but  the  Monileur  said  predsely. 
Many  persons  conjectured  that  the  hour  and  the 
weather  were  selected,  in  order  to  prevent  an  im- 
mense concourse  of  spectators,  and,  possibly,  the 
nising  of  an  emperor  on  the  shield.  The  con- 
servative journals  entreated  the  soldiery  and  the 
people  to  abstain  from  all  cries  that  might  beget 
oonfuaioQ  and  conflict.  The  committee  of  the 
asBociatioo  of  extreme  democrats  caused  it  to  be 
kaowD  that  they  would  sit  all  Sunday,  in  order  to 
be  ready  to  muster  the  whole  party  for  mortal 
resistance  to  the  restoration  of  any  dynasty.  From 
my  window,  I  saw  the  national  guards  collecting 
between  eight  and  nine  o^cIock — regiments  of 
zsgulars  passed  under  on  the  Rue  de  Rivoli  earlier 
— all  admirably  equipped.  It  was  exactly  such 
a  temperature  as  that  of  the  arrival,  in  all  military 
pomp,  of  Napoleon's  remains.  The  legions  of 
guards  of  the  banlicue  or  precincts  started  some  at 
four,  and  others  at  six  o'clock,  A.  M.,  braving 
■tter  darkness  and  stiffening  frost ;  and  a  multitude 
of  women  and  children  accompanied  them,  pele 
mele,  in  the  ranks. 

The  greater  part  of  the  national  guards  formed 
in  dense  line,  on  the  side  of  the  garden  of  the 
Toileries,  adjacent  to  the  Rue  de  Rivoli.  This 
enabled  us  to  see  distinctly  the  passage  of  Presi- 
dent Loais,  with  his  numerous  and  brilliant  staff 
— himself  in  the  uniform  of  a  general  of  the 
fiarda ;  his  hat  constantly  in  bis  hand — from  one 
sad  of  the  eztenmve  liae  to  the  other.  He  be- 
rtnde  a  noble  steed,  which  he  seemed  to  manage 
fm§otdj ;  a  stroog  piquet  of  cavalry  (lancers) 
iqpt,  ajiead.     On  my  balcony,  we  heard  "  sky- 


rending"  shouts  of  Vive  Napoleon ;  scarcely  any  of 
Vive  la  Ripublique,  and  none  of  Vive  la  Constitu- 
tion, The  testimony  of  five  or  six  gentlemen,  who 
were  near  him  at  all  points  of  his  grand  tour, 
and  at  the  final  defile  of  the  troops,  is  the  same 
as  mine,  concerning  the  acclaims  in  every  quarter. 
Veterans  of  the  imperial  guard  constantly  caught 
his  hand  and  moistened  it  with  kisses  and  tears 
of  joy  :  the  blouses  emulously  extended  their  palms, 
which  were  cordially  shaken.  The  weather  re- 
lented before  noon  ;  the  sun  came  forth  and  con- 
tinned  to  shine,  as  if  miraculously ;  the  three 
hundred  thousand,  or  more,  spectators,  dispersed 
before  night ;  the  government  rejoiced  that  an 
emperor  did  not  emerge  from  the  glorious  festival. 
Cavaignac  and  Lamorici^re  declined  the  regular 
invitation  to  join  the  staflf.  We  count  on  street 
tranquillity  for  some  months.  The  Assembly  can- 
not hold  on  beyond  March.  Ex-king  Jerome 
Bonaparte  is  appointed,  by  the  republic,  governor 
of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides. 

A  proposition  impends  to  repeal  the  postal  re- 
form, on  the  ground  that  the  treasury  cannot  bear 
the  loss  which  it  is  likely  to  occasion.  A  note 
from  the  astronomer,  Leverrier,  has  this  moment 
come  into  my  hands ;  he  informs  me  that  he  had 
submitted  to  the  academy  the  documents  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  Mr.  Everett,  and  particularly 
**  the  brilliant  discovery"  of  the  satellite  of  Saturn. 
At  his  instance,  Mr.  Bond  has  been  elected  a  cor 
responding  member  of  the  Philoroatic  Society. 
He  has  delivered  to  the  academy  various  commu- 
nications from  Boston,  and  will  soon  write  fully 
to  his  favorite.  Lieutenant  Maury,  at  Washington. 


[Trarwlaled  from  the  Journal  des  D^haUi  of  the  17th  I>bc.,  1848.1 

We  do  not  know  in  the  annals  of  history  any 
greater  homage  rendered  to  glory  than  that  which 
has  just  occurred.  Fifty  years  ago,  at  the  com-, 
mencement  of  the  present  century,  a  name  resounded 
in  the  imagination  of  men.  Since  that  time,  tb9 
liberal  institutions  which  we  have  had  during  thirty 
years,  and  the  form  of  governmcni ,  seemed  to  ex- 
clude this  name  from  the  present,  and  to  leave  ref- 
erence only  to  it  in  the  pages  of  history  or  poetry ! 
Many  believed  that  it  would  only  survive  in  some 
popular  memory,  and  as  a  simple  legejid.  There 
was  in  the  legend  a  singular  vitality  ;  for  it  is  that 
which  caused  the  election  of  the  president.  The 
person  was  little  known ;  the  name  alone  spoke. 
The  name  sufficed,  let  them  say  what  they  please 
upon  the  skilful  combinations  which  gained  some 
illustrious  votes  in  favor  of  Louis  Bonaparte  ;  we 
shall  keep  in  recollection  those  combinations.  Good 
management  has  given  Louis  Napoleon  in  the  bal- 
lot-box quality  of  votes ;  but  it  is  his  name  which 
has  given  him  quantity.  We  must  never  forget 
this  ;  nor  forget  that  a  name  makes  an  election,  but 
does  not  make  a  government :  this  is  a  first  glance 
upon  the  future. 

Besides  his  name,  Louis  Bonaparte  has  had  in 
his  favor  the  prodigious  discontent  which  has  accu- 
mulated since  six  months  in  the  minds  of  all.  No 
person  to-day  can  deny  it ;  the  republican  party 
has  not  succeeded  in  France.  'Tis  the  second 
time  that  this  has  happened.  We  are  strongly  dis- 
posed to  believe  that  the  republic  is  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment which  has  its  advantages.    We  believe 
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it  on  account  of  Genoa  and  Venice,  Holland  and 
Switzerland,  and  on  account  of  the  United  States 
of  America ;  but  we  cannot  yet  believe  it  with  re- 
gard to  France.  In  France,  the  repttblicans  have 
always  done  most  injury  to  the  republic.  The  ex- 
periment is  still  to  be  made  in  our  country,  and  it 
IS  evident  that  to  succeed,  the  republic  must  be 
rstablished  by  other  men  than  the  republicans  de  la 
vdlle,  for  those  chiefly  understand  the  method  of 
destroyinfi:  the  republican  cause. 

We  attribute  the  discontent  more  to  the  men  than 
to  the  institutions,  because  we  believe  that  France 
wishes  more  to  have  a  good  government  than  a  fine 
constitution.  Now,  for  ten  months,  the  men  have 
done  much  to  irritate  and  injure  France.  It  is  par- 
ticularly during  the  first  five  months  that  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  24ih  of  February  seemed  resolved 
on  rendering  their  government  odious  and  impossi- 
ble. This  government  was  based  on  error ;  it  was 
the  work  of  a  minority,  and  the  result  of  a  coup  de 
main.  It  was  necessary  that  it  should  make  itself 
popular  by  wise  acts,  not  being  popular  in  its  ori- 
gin. Far  from  that,  it  sought  popularity  in  the 
revolutionary  spirit ;  it  invited  society  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  social  order,  as  to  a  civic  feast.  The  day 
when  society  was  called  upon  to  declare  its  opinion 
upon  those  destructive  caprices  and  those  immoral 
apish  tricks,  ii  pronounced  its  opinion  energetically. 
Such  is  the  fact  declared  by  the  ballot  for  the  pres- 
ident. It  is  a  protest  against  the  men  of  the  24th 
of  February,  a  protest  against  the  government  of 
the  minority. 

When  we  advise  the  enlightened  and  moderate 
men  who  are  attached  lo  the  republic  to  make  it 
date  from  May  4,  that  is  to  say  from  the  formation 
of  the  National  Assembly,  and  not  from  February 
24,  we  feel  that  the  country,  wounded  by  having 
been  governed  without  being  consulted,  would  feel 
a  mncor  against  February  24,  and  would,  sooner 
or  later,  reject  all  those  who  made  it,  and  even 
those  wiio  too  closely  attached  themselves  to  it. 
See  how  those  who  made  the  24th  February  arc 
repelled.  Look  at  M.  Ledru-Rollin,  and,  above 
all,  at  M.  de  LMmartine.  What  a  fall,  what  an 
explanation  !  We  sincerely  commiserate  M.  de 
Ltiniartine,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  has  been 
struck  unjustly,  if  it  be  true  that  divine  justice  re- 
quires from  every  man  according  to  what  has  been 
given  to  him.  Who  had  received  more  than  M.  de 
Lamartine?  Who  had  more  power  to  do  good? 
The  admiration  which  we  have  had  of  old  fi»r  M. 
de  Lamartifte  will  always  defend  him  in  our  hearts 
against  the  repugnance  and  grief  we  have  felt  at 
his  political  conduct.  We  are  already  too  well 
avenged.  M.  Lamartine,  in  the  ballot  for  the  pres- 
idency, is  below  M.  Ledru-Rnllin.  Let  us  hasten 
to  say  that  if  M.  de  Lamartine  is  thus  fallen,  it  is 
bec:iube  he  wished  to  gain  the  votes  of  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  we  congratulate  him  upon  it.  But 
why  had  he  not  the  votes,  or  at  least  some  of  the 
vote8,  of  the  moderate  party  1  Because  he  made 
February  24,  because  he  was  a  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  February.  And  General  Cavaignac  I 
Why,  in  spite  of  his  inconiPAiaMe  services,  his 
mtKieration,  his  valor,  and  right  feelinss,  has  he 
been  excluded  from  the  presidtncy?  Whai  is  there 
to  reprorich  him  wiih?  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  mide  the  24th  February,  and  he  prevented 
the  23d  June ;  that  is.  in  fact,  he  has  done  no  evil, 
and  has  done  some  g(N>d.  This  is  not  all.  He,  in 
a  certain  measure,  joined  the  moderate  party ;  he 
was  btiltived  by  some,  and  at  the  same  time  esteemed 
by  all  of  this  party.     Why,  then,  has  he  not  suc- 


ceeded t  Because  public  opinion  considered  him 
to  be  too  closely  connected  with  February  24 ;  it 
believed  him  to  be  good  among  the  bad.  But  this 
relative  goodness  was  not  sufficient  for  his  acquittal 
before  the  tribunal  of  the  people.  This  is  a  singu- 
lar destiny.  It  was  not  on  his  own  account  tJiat 
General  Cavaignac  was  called  upon  by  the  men  of 
February  24,  but  it  was  on  account  of  his  family 
antecedents— on  account  of  his  relations.  That 
which  constituted  jiis  merit  with  the  men  de  la  vaUe 
became  a  fault  in  him  with  the  crowd  of  the  iende- 
main.  He  was  not  chosen,  nor  has  he  been  rejected, 
for  his  own  sake.  But  General  Cavaignac  knew 
while  he  was  in  power  how  to  acquire  claims  to 
public  estimation.  He  is  not  blamable  either  for 
his  entry  or -for  his  exit,  but  is  worthy  of  praise  for 
having  governed  as  he  has  done  during  five  nii>nths. 
Unfortunately,  five  months  of  good  endeavors  have 
not  been  a  sufiicient  compensation  for  five  months 
of  bad  manoeuvres  inaugurated  by  one  day  of  vio- 
lence ;  and  General  Cavaignac  has  fallen  under  the 
unpopularity  of  the  evil  he  wished  to  repair. 

We  have  said  what  signifies  in  the  past  the  bal- 
lot for  the  presidency ;  let  us  say  a  word  of  what 
it  signifies  for  the  future.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  since  the  24ih  of  February  to  constitute 
a  moderate  party  and  a  moderate  government.  The 
first  was  made  by  M.  de  Lamartine,  under  the  pro- 
visional government.  But  M.  de  Lamartine  was 
wrong  in  supposing  that  the  main  strength  did  nol 
lie  on  the  side  of  the  moderate  party ;  he  sought 
it  then  elsewhere.  The  moderate  party  was  for 
him  the  just  party,  but  not  the  strong  one.  Hence 
his  obstinacy  to  remain  united  to  the  violent  par^ 
— an  obstinacy  which  was  fatal  to  him,  because  h 
ended  in  making  him  lose  the  afllection  of  the  mod- 
erate party.  It  was  in  vain  fur  liim  to  repeat  that 
he  did  not  conspire  with  the  wicked,  but  as  the 
lightning  conductor  conspires  with  the  thunder;  tbo 
country  ha$  ended  by  distnisting  the  lightning  con- 
ductor and  his  courtship  with  the  thunder;  and  it 
is  thus  that  failed,  by  the  fault  of  M.  de  Lamartine, 
and  to  his  prejudice,  the  first  attempt  to  constitota 
a  moderate  party  and  a  moderate  government,  i  * 
the  24th  P^ehruary.  The  second  attempt  was  i 
under  General  Cavaignac;  it  was  pushed  further 
than  the  first.  Separated  fmm  the  violent  party  bj 
the  days  of  June,  General  Cavaignac  sought  his 
support  in  an  intermediate  party  which  he  desired 
to  compose  of  the  moderate  men  de  fa  vcifle,  and  of 
the  enlightened  men  du  lendemain.  Some  time 
was  necessary  to  form  this  party.  Unfortunately, 
General  Cavaignac  did  not  m>\\  lo  take  time.  He 
believed  the  party  formed  because  he  had  the  mould 
of  it ;  he  hastened  the  election  for  the  presidency. 
He  crushed  the  party  when  it  was  only  in  the  egg. 
Would  it  have  come  forth !  Many  circumstances 
were  opposed  to  this.  Be  the  fact  as  it  may,  this 
second  attempt  to  form  a  moderate  party  and  gOT- 
ernment  marked  more  clearly  than  the  first  the  end 
necessary  to  attain,  and  the  road  which  conducted 
to  it ;  they  will  serve  as  helps  to  the  third  eflRiri, 
which  is  begun  at  this  moment. 

It  is  thus  that  we  at  least  judge  of  the  new  pres- 
idency, and  it  is  on  this  ground  we  liope  it  may  sne- 
ceed.  If  the  presidency  of  M.  Louis  Bonaparte  is 
to  be  an  attempt  at  an  imperial  resuiratioii,  as  Um 

Srovisional  government  has  been  an  attempt  st  a 
acobin  restoration,  when  the  provisional  gofsim* 
ment  yielded  to  the  inspirations  of  M.  Ledru-Rsl- 
lin ;  if  we  are  to  return  to  1810,  as  it  hss  htmm 
wished  to  bring  us  hack  to  1793 ;  if  we  am  to  ttf 
the  imperial  archeology  sflei  haviit  ttM  fkmmi^ 
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olnfionary  archaeology,  then,  indeed,  we  shall  be 
tfaaokful  for  our  repugnance  to  the  candidateship  of 
M.  Louis  Bonaparte.  If,  on  the  contrary,  as  we 
^pe,  we  are  to  have  a  government  of  our  own 
liraes  and  habits,  if  the  moderate  party  surrounds 
the  npw  president,  and  lends  him  its  force,  if  the 
84th  February  is  boldly  cleared  of  all  its  most  dis- 
astrous moral  and  material  consequences,  then  we 
■hall  be  happy  to  join  the  moderate  and  conservative 
party  which  we  have  always  defended,  and  which 
we  ever  shall  defend,  to  the  extent  of  our  judgment 
and  understanding. 


WHAT   IS   HOME? 

What  is  home?  in  the  thoughts  of  awakening  spring. 

When  the  green  buds  hurst,  and  the  glad  birds  sing. 

And  the  garden  breatheth  its  honeyed  scents, 

And  puts  forth  its  sweetest  blandishments, 

And  each  flower  looks  up  with  clear,  bright  eye 

loU(  the  face  of  the  glowing  sky, 

And  the  buds,  and  the  birds,  and  the  bright  flowers 

come 
To  the  wanderer's  dreams ;  but  they  are  not  home. 

For  there  lackelh  the  music  of  merry  tongues, 
Thai  rang  through  the  garden  like  fairy  songs; 
And  there  lacketh  the  patter  of  happy  feet, 
That  filled  the  haunts  of  each  loved  retreat; 
And  there  lacketh  the  glitter  of  laughing  eyes, 
And  the  joy  of  the  young  heart's  gayeties, 
That  gave  to  the  scene  its  living  soul, 
The  inward  spirit  that  named  the  whole. 

lUmove  that  charm,  and  in  vain  you  come 
From  distant  regions  to  seek  for  home ; 
Thoasrh  it  heareth  the  old  familiar  name, 
And  its  scenes  of  beauty  remain  the  same 
With  those  of  the  well-remembered  spot 
That  memory  cherished,  that  place  is  not 
What  our  fancy  shadowed  in  years  gone  by. 
When  we  spoke  of  the  home  of  our  infancy. 

Such  is  the  chantje,  in  lapse  of  years, 
That  over  every  home  appears ; 
And  it  is  well  the  heart  should  know 
That  all  such  pleasures  come  and  go ; 
L»t  clothing  any  human  tie 
With  thoughts  of  immortality. 
We  give  to  earthly  things  a  love 
Thai  the  soul  owes  to  realms  above. 

Reginald  Vere. 


FAIRIES     SUMMER    EVENING    SONG. 

Hakk!  'tis  little  children's  voices  singing  at  their 

play. 
Hark  !  the  village  bells  are  ringing,  far,  far  away. 
Hark !  the  bee  is  homewards  coming  from  the  heather 

hill  ; 
Ever  circling,  ever  humming,  humming,  humming 

still. 

In  the  shady  coppice  Mother  Linnet  sings, 

Aod  shows  her  little  darlings  how  to  spiead  their 

pretty  wings; 
Grasshoppers  are  chirping  one,  two,  three,  and  four ; 
Busy  ants  are  listening  at  their  little  door. 

Cooning  Master  Spider  weaves  his  shining  snare — 
A  ally  little  fly  is  caught  already,  I  declare ! 


Lady-bird  looks  down  with  pity  from  her  hanging 

leaf. 
Where  the  glistening  dew-drops  are  weeping  sore 

for  grief. 

What  a  long,  long  chain  of  daisies  little  Bess  has 
made. 

Where  the  merry  lambs  are  running  races  in  the 
shade ! 

Bring  buttercups,  and  blue-bells,  and  every  flow- 
eret fair, 

And  weave  a  blooming  garland  to  deck  her  pretty 
hair. 

[From  Songs  for  Children^  hy  a  htidy :  Wood  & 
Co.,  Edinburgh.  A  very  small  brr)chure,  contain- 
ing some  very  pleasing  songs  fi>r  families,  infant 
schools,  &c. ;  music  and  verses  being  alike  origi- 
nal.]— Chambers^  Journal. 


From  Piiaius  by  Horace  Smith. 
MORAL   COSMETICS. 

Ye  who  would  save  your  features  florid, 
Lithe  limlis,  bright  eyes,  un wrinkled  forehead, 
From  age*s  devastation  liorrid, 

Adopt  this  plan  ; — 
'Twill  make,  in  climate  cold  or  torrid, 

A  hale  old  man. 

Avoid  in  youth  luxurious  diet, 
Restrain  the  passions^  lawless  riot ; 
Devoted  to  domestic  quiet, 

Be  wisely 'gay ; 
So  shall  ye,  spite  of  age*8  flat. 

Resist  decay. 

Seek  not  in  Mammon's  worship  pleasure, 
But  And  your  richest,  dearest  treasure 
In  books,  friends,  music,  polished  leisure ; 

The  mind,  not  sense. 
Make  the  sole  sc:ile  by  which  ye  measure 

Your  opulence. 

This  is  the  solace,  this  the  science. 
Life's  purest,  sweetest,  liest  appliance. 
That  disappoints  not  man's  reliance, 

Whate'er  his  state ; 
But  challenges,  with  calm  deflance, 

Time,  fortune,  fate. 


DELAROCHE  S    PICTURE 
OF   NAPOLEON    CROSSING    THE    ALPS. 

LlNCONSCious  of  the  dreary  wastes  nronnd. 

Of  sleet  that  pierces  with  each  fltful  blast. 
The  icy  peaks,  the  rough  and  treacherous  ground. 

Huge   snow-drifts,   by   the   whirlwind's   breath 
amassed — 
Through  which  the  jaded  mule  with  noiselfss  tread^ 

Patient  and  slow,  a  certain  foothold  seeks, 
By  the  old  peasant-guide  so  meekly  led  ; 

Moves  the  wan  conqueror,  with  sunken  cheeks. 
O'er  heights,  as  cold  and  lonely  as  his  soul — 

The  chill  lips  blandly  set,  and  the  dark  eyes 
Intent  with  fierce  ambition's  vast  control. 

Sad,  keen,  and  thoughtful  of  the  distant  prize! 
With  the  imperial  robes  and  warlike  steed. 

That  face  ne'er  wore  such  blended  might  and 
need! 

Uterary  World, 
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Fairies*  Summei 


-mospECTVB. — This  wurk  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  cf 
^itieli's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  pulihc  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of^ 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinburgh^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackwood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spcclator^ 
the  sparkling  Eixaminer,  the  judicious  Athenccum^  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  ^rt^annto,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tnc  United  Service^  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University ^  New  Monthly ^ 
Fraser'Sf  Tail^s,  Ainsicorth\  Hood's^  and  Spotting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Ommbers'  admirable  Journal,  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mielligeni  American  to  be  iiifoiiii(«i. 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  Aod 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  irjr* 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  huScninfL 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  atmta  ol 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  computt 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  ColonizatioB, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  aod  Voyagct 
and  Travels,  will  be  fiivorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  verv  ullf 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  ForcigB 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglectinz  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  \m 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  mpM 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Lal^ 
vers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obicct  to  make  it  attrmctivt 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in' 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable^  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  againrt 
the  influx  ot  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  OMreli^ 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  snfBclent  rapply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetitfl 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnowing  the  wheat  frofm  A§ 
chaj",**  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  wai 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  aod  T^nvribt 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  voit 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  It  wUl 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tbbms. — The  Living  Aob  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiela  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  f;V  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 


addresucdto  the  ojtce  of  publication^  as  above, 
dubs^  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 

follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  t20  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   teo  00 


Complete  sets^  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  l)ound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bounn,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Bindimr.-^We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  stvie  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
gcKvl  orncr,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
chancre  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  c<mUs  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Ai^eneies.—We  are  desirous  of  making  l ,, 

in  ail  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasioff  the  ciraila 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doinz  this  a  libend  commiasioi 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  theimelvct i 
in  the  business.    And  we  will  ffladlv  correspond  on  thiff. 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  ns  nndoubted  i 
ences. 


Posfc^s.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livini 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  conMt 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  laW| 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U  els. )    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to :- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  piililication,  issued  hi 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  o«f 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  paris.—For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tht- 
Living  Age  is  pot  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  n 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  in 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  quarterliea. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  ports  is  about  14 
cenu.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volnni* ' 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  givos  ia 
eighteen  months. 


Washisotox,  27  Dkc,  1846. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  inEimipe  and  in  this  conntry,tblt 
has  appeared  to  ine  to  be  the  most  useful.     It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  tiM 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  compreheiisiou  includes  n  portraiture  of  the  liuman  mind  Im 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  ADAIiai 
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From  Blackwood's  Mtsv^slne. 
MRS.  HEMANS. 

Felicia  Hem  ins  and  the  poetesses  of  England ! 
Soch  would  probably  be  the  form  in  which  the 
toast  woald  >un,  if  literary  toasts  were  the  fashion, 
or  such  a  mode  of  compliment  the  one  exactly 
•cited  to  the  case.  Not  that  we  woald  venture 
posittrely  to  assert  that  Mrs.  Hemans  stands  at 
the  head  of  our  poetesses,  the  first  absolutely  in 
point  of  genius — though  there  is  bot  one  name, 
that  of  Joanna  Baillie,  which  occurs  to  as,  at  the 
Doment,  as  disputing  with  hers  that  preeminence 
— bat  because  she,  in  a  more  complete  manner 
than  any  other  of  our  poetesses,  represents  the 
mind,  the  culture,  the  feelings,  and  character,  of  the 
English  gentlewoman.  Her  piety,  her  resignation, 
her  lot e  of  nature  and  of  home — that  cheerfulness 
easily  moved  by  little  incidents,  that  sadness  into 
which  reflection  almost  always  settled — all  speak 
of  the  cultivated  woman  bred  onder  English  skies, 
and  in  English  homes.  Her  attachment  to  the 
privacy  of  life,  her  wise  dislike  and  avoidance  of 
the  iclai  of  literary  renown,  and  the  doll,  dry, 
lever-heat  of  fashionable  circles,  tend  to  complete 
her  qualifications  as  a  fitting  representative  of  her 
fm  countrywomen.  The  cultivation  of  her  mind, 
in  its  weakness  as  well  as  elegance,  savored,  per- 
haps, too  much  of  what  we  are  compelled  to  call 
feminine.  Alive  at  all  times  to  beauty  in  all  its 
fiirms,  to  music,  to  tender  and  imaginative  thought, 
the  seems  to  have  been  almost  equally  averse  to 
whatever  bore  the  aspect  of  an  analysis  of  feeling, 
or  an  approach  to  a  severe  investigation  of  truth. 
Present  her  with  the  beautiful,  but  spare  her  all 
scientific  dissection  of  it.  Let  the  flower  live  as 
her  companion  ;  do  not  rend  it  to  pieces  to  show 
its  conformation.  Let  but  the  faith  be  tender  and 
true  to  (he  Jieart,  and  disturb  her  nut  with  rude  in- 
qniries  whether  it  possess  any  other  truth  or  not. 
That  too  much  melancholy  (at  least  for  her  own 
happiness)  which  is  traceable  in  her  poems,  arose 
io  part  from  events  in  her  life,  but  in  part,  also, 
from  this  too  partial  and  limited  cultivation  of  the 
mind.  The  feelings  were  excited  or  refined,  but 
the  reasoning  powers  not  enough  called  forth  ;  no 
task-work  was  therefore  given  to  the  active  intel- 
lect ;  and  a  mind  that  could  not  be  at  rest  was  lefl 
to  brood  over  sentiments,  either  the  sad  heritage 
of  all  mortality,  or  the  peculiar  ofi^pring  of  afflic- 
tions of  her  own.  We  are  not  imputing,  in  this 
remark,  any  shadow  of  blame  to  her ;  we  make 
the  remark  because  we  think  that,  eminent  as  she 
wis,  she  still  sufiered  much  from  the  unwise  and 
aibttiary  distinction  which  is  made  in  the  education 
of  the  two  sexes. 

The  difieienoe  between  the  mental  qualities  of 
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the  sexes  is  owing,  we  apprehend,  far  more  to 
education  than  to  nature.  At  all  events,  there  is 
no  such  natural  difference  as  warrants  the  distinc- 
tion we  make  in  the  mental  discipline  we  provide 
for  them.  There  are  certain  professional  studies 
with  which  no  one  thinks  of  vexing  the  mind  of 
any  one,  man  or  woman,  but  those  who  intend  to 
practise  the  professions ;  but  why,  in  a  good  Eng- 
lish library,  there  should  be  one  half  of  it,  and  that 
the  better  half,  which  a  young  woman  is  not  ex- 
pected to  read — this  we  never  could  understand, 
and  never  reflect  on  with  common  patience.  Why 
may  not  a  Locke,  or  a  Paley,  or  a  Dugald  Stewart, 
train  the  mind  of  the  future  mother  of  a  family?  or 
why  may  not  an  intelligent  young  woman  be  a  com- 
panion for  her  brother  or  her  husband  in  his  more 
serious  moods  of  thought,  as  well  as  in  his  gayer 
and  more  trifling?  Would  the  world  lose  anything 
of  social  happiness  or  moral  refinement  by  this  in- 
tellectual equality  of  the  two  sexes?  You  vex  the 
memory  of  a  yoang  girl  with  dictionaries  and  vo- 
cabularies without  end ;  you  tax  her  memory  in 
every  conceivable  manner;  and  at  an  after-age 
you  give  the  literature  of  sentiment  freely  to  her 
pillage ;  but  that  which  should  step  between  the 
two — the  culture  of  the  reason — this  is  entirely 
forbidden.  If  she  learns  a  dozen  modern  lan- 
guages, she  does  not  read  a  single  book  in  any  one 
of  them  that  would  make  her  think.  Even  in  her 
religious  library,  the  same  distinction  is  preserved. 
Books  of  sentimental  piety — some  of  them  maudlin 
enough — are  thrust  with  kindest  anxiety  and  most 
liberal  profusion  upon  her ;  any  work  of  theology, 
any  work  that  discusses  and  examines,  is  as  care- 
fully excluded. 

We  are  not  contending  that  there  is  no  differ- 
ence whatever  in  the  mental  constitution  of  the  two 
sexes.  There  may  be  less  tendency  to  ratiocina- 
tion in  woman  ;  there  is  certainly  more  of  feeling, 
a  quicker  and  more  sensitive  nature.  One  sees 
this  especially  in  children.  Mark  them  in  their 
play-hours,  in  their  holiday  freedom,  when  they 
are  led  to  themselves  to  find  matter  of  enjoyment 
— how  much  more  pleasure  does  the  girl  evidently 
derive  from  any  beautiful  or  living  thing  that  comes 
before  it  than  the  boy  !  We  have  an  instance  of 
it  almost  as  we  write.  There  is  a  group  of  chil- 
dren on  the  beach.  The  little  girl  is  in  perfect 
ecstasies,  as  she  looks  at  the  sparkling  waves  that 
come  bounding  to  her  feet ;  she  shouts,  she  leaps, 
she  herself  founds  towards  them,  then  springs  back 
as  they  approach,  half  frightened  and  half  pleased 
— she  knows  not  how  to  express  her  delight  at 
this  great  playfellow  she  has  found.  Meanwhile 
the  boy,  her  brother,  does  nothing  but  throw  stonea 
at  it— of  that  he  seems  never  wearied.  The  beaeh. 
is  a  perfect  armory  to  him,  and  he  pelts  the  graeeiU) 
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waves  remorselessly.  What  is  their  grace  to  him  1 
So,  too,  in  an  inland  scene,  a  garden  or  a  lawn, 
we  have  often  noticed  what  exquisite  pleasure  a 
little  girl  will  feel,  as  she  watches  a  sparrow  alight 
near  her  upon  the  ground,  in  search  of  crumbs  or 
other  food.  Her  little  frame  quite  thrills  as  this 
other  little  piece  of  life  comes  hopping  and  pecking 
about  her.  She  loads  it,  but  with  suppressed 
voice,  with  all  the  endearing  epithets  her  vocabu- 
lary supplies.  She  is  evidently  embarrassed  that 
they  are  so  few  ;  she  makes  up  by  their  frequent 
repetition.  She  absolutely  loves  the  little  creature, 
with  all  whose  movements  she  seems  to  have  the 
keenest  sympathy.  Her  brother,  the  boy,  he  has 
nothing  for  it  but  his  unfailing  stone,  or  he  flings 
his  hat  at  it.  Unfailing,  fortunately,  the  stone  is 
not ;  fur,  if  his  skill  as  a  marksman  responded  to 
his  destructive  zeal,  there  is  nothing  that  a  stone 
would  kill  that  would  be  left  alive,  or  that  a  stone 
would  break  that  would  be  left  whole.  A  mere 
blind  animal-activity  seems,  at  that  very  interesting 
age,  to  distinguish  the  future  lord  of  the  creation. 

At  an  after  period  of  life,  when  thought  has 
educated  the  youth  into  feeling,  the  picture  is  often 
entirely  reversed.  Then,  unless  the  man  be  bred 
up  a  mere  pleasure-hunter,  seeking  what  he  calls 
amusement  in  town  or  country,  the  superior  educa- 
tion he  has  received  makes  him  the  more  feeling, 
the  more  imaginative,  because  the  more  reflective 
of  the  two.  That  brother  who  once  shocked  his 
little  sister  by  his  stupid  and  cruel  amusements, 
now  looks  with  something  like  contempt  at  the 
frivolous  tastes  and  occupations — at  the  system  of 
poor  artificial  enjoyments — to  which  that  sister  has 
betaken  herself.  Now,  if  they  arc  at  the  sea-side 
together,  it  is  he  who  finds  companionship  in  the 
waves,  who  finds  thought  grow  more  expanded, 
freer  and  bolder,  in  the  presence  of  the  boundless 
ocean.  She,  too,  dotes  upon  the  sea,  and  sits 
down  beside  it — to  read  her  novel.  Now,  if  they 
ride  or  walk  through  the  country  together,  it  is  his 
eye  that  sees  the  bird  upon  the  bough — hers  is  on 
the  distant  dust  that  some  equipage  is  making. 

But  matters  are  mending,  and  will  continue  to 
mend.  Tiiere  are  so  many  women  of  richly  cul- 
tivated minds  who  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  letters  or  in  society,  and  made  it  highly  fem- 
inine to  be  intelligent  as  well  as  good,  and  to  have 
elevated  as  well  as  amiable  feelings,  that  by-and- 
by  the  whole  sex  must  adopt  a  new  standard  of 
education.  It  must,  we  presume,  be  by  leaders 
of  their  own  starling  out  of  their  own  body,  that 
the  rest  of  the  soft  and  timid  flock  must  be  led. 

Yes,  we  are  mending.  Very  different  are  our 
times  from  those  when  Madame  de  G^enlis  pub- 
lished her  little  work,  De  V Influence  des  Femmes 
sur  la  Litterature  Fran^aise  comme  Prolectrices  des 
LettreSy  et  comme  Autcurs,  She  had  to  contend, 
with  the  same  acrid  energy,  for  the  privilege  of  a 
lady  to  write,  as  a  Turkish  dame  of  the  present 
eentury  might  be  supposed  te  display,  who  should 
contend  for  the  privilege  of  y«ralking  abroad  un- 
-veiled,  or,  rather,  unmuiHed.  And  even  she  her- 
aeM"  thinks  it  necessary  to  give  certain  rules  to 
Toung  women  who  write — as  she  would  to  young 


women  who  dance — how  to  comport  themselves 
with  consummate  propriety ;  as  not  to  enter  into 
controversy,  or  use  big  words — in  short,  to  deal 
with  printer's  ink  without  soiling  the  most  delicate 
fingers.  As  to  that  argument  drawn  from  the 
supposed  neglect  uf  domestic  duties — which  it 
seems,  in  those  days  just  emerging  from  barbarity, 
was  still  heard  of — she  dismisses  it  very  briefly. 
**  Comme  ces  devoirs  dans  une  maison  bien  ordon- 
n^e,  ne  peuvent  jamais  prendre  pltis  d'une  heure 
par  jour,  cette  objection  est  absolument  nulle. "  As 
there  is  much  implied  in  that  "  maison  bieo  or- 
don^e,"  and  as  Madame  de  Genlis  did  not  write 
for  simple  gentle-folks,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
one  hour  per  diem  may  admit  of  extension  with- 
out any  forfeiture  of  literary  privileges.  In  her 
time,  too,  there  was  thought  to  be  a  sort  of  feud 
between  authors  and  authoresses — a  thing  which 
in  our  day  is  quite  inconceivable — for  she  writes, 
apropos  of  a  charge  of  plagiarism,  against  La 
Fontaine,  in  the  following  indignant  strain : — 
'*  Quelles  que  soient  le  bonhomie  et  la  candeur 
d'un  auteur,  il  sait  que,  par  une  loi  tacite  mais 
universelle,  il  est  toujours  dispense  de  conveDir 
qu'il  doit  a  une  femme  une  id^  heureuse.  Dans 
ce  cas  seulement  le  plagiat  et  le  silence  sont 
egalement  legitimes." 

We  have  changed  all  that ;  we  have  had  too 
many  instances  of  women  of  talent  and  of  genius,  to 
doubt  their  ability  to  excel — we  make  no  exception 
— in  any  branch  of  literature  whatever.  We  give 
them,  on  the  other  hand,  no  monopoly  of  elegance 
or  grace,  or  delicacy  of  touch,  as  some  aflfect  lo  do. 
These  qualities  they  are  very  likely  to  display  ; 
but  they  will  be  superior  in  them  to  authors  of  the 
male  sex,  only  just  so  far  as  thej  are  superior  to 
those  authors  in  genius  and  talent.  There  is  still 
a  practice  in  many  critics  to  detect  the  style  femi- 
nine from  the  style  masculine.  The  sooner  this  is 
laid  aside  the  better.  There  are  styles  which, 
speaking  metaphorically,  one  may  say  have  a  fem- 
inine grace,  or  a  feminine  weakness.  Such  an 
observation  has  been  made,  by  Sir  James  Mackin- 
tosh, on  the  style  of  Addison.  But  to  pretend  to 
say  of  a  given  page  of  compositioh  whether  a  man 
or  a  woman  has  penned  it,  is  absurd.  We  often 
hear  it  said,  that  none  but  a  woman  could  have 
written  the  letters  of  Madame  de  Sevign^  If 
Cowper  had  been  a  woman,  people  would  have 
said  the  same  thing  of  his  letters.  They  are  on- 
rivalled,  at  least  in  our  own  language,  for  grace 
and  elegance,  and  wit  and  playfulness.  No  wo- 
man, we  believe — and  the  epistolary  style  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  by  especial  right  to  the  female  pen 
— has  ever  written  such  charming  letters  as  thooe 
to  Lady  Hesketh,  and  his  old  friend  Thomas 
Hill.  As  to  the  letters  of  Madame  de  S^vigne, 
they  so  evidently  come  from  a  mother  to  a  daugh- 
ter, that  it  is  impossible  to  forget  for  a  moment  the 
sex  of  the  writer.  But  if  the  qualities  which  have 
given  them  literary  celebrity  are  to  be  pronoonoed 
feminiue,  half  the  literature  of  France  is  of  the 
same  gender.  Still  less  can  we  tolerate  the  aflee- 
tation  that  pretends  to  discern  a  certain  weakness, 
a  tremulousness  of  the  hand,  when  Xhm  pen  m 
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held  by  a  woman.  There  is  grace  and  elegance, 
but,  forsoolh,  a  certain  hesitation — a  want  of 
▼igor  and  certainty  of  touch.  Nonsense.  Take 
Our  Village,  by  Miss  Mitford,  and  the  Sketch- 
Book,  by  Washington  Irving ;  they  are  both 
of  the  graceful  and  elegant  order  of  style ;  but 
the  lady  writes  the  English  language  with  far 
more  freedom,  ease,  and  vigor,  than  the  gentle- 
man. The  poetic  element  is  mingled  in  her  dic- 
tion with  far  more  taste  and  judgment.  It  glitters 
through  her  prose  as  the  sunlight  in  the  green 
tree — throwing  its  gold  aipongst  the  foliage,  yet 
leaving  it  the  same  green,  and  simple,  and  refresh- 
ing object  as  before. 

No — we  will  grant  to  woman  no  monopoly  in 
the  lighter  elegancies,  and  presume  nothing 
against  her  ability  to  excel  in  the  graver  qualities  of 
authorship.  We  have  said  that  Mrs.  Hemansi  was 
peculiarly  the  poetess  of  her  countrywomen,  but 
we  do  not  mean  to  imply  by  this  that  her  style  is 
peculiarly  feminine — for  we  do  not  pretend  to 
know  what  a  feminine  style  is  ;^we  thus  charac- 
terized her  because  the  sentiments  she  habitually 
expresses  are  those  which  will  almost  universally 
find  a  response  in  the  minds  of  her  countrywomen. 

It  seems  an  ungracious  thing  to  say,  but  we  do 
wish  that  the  biographical  notice  of  Mrs.  Hemans, 
appended  to  the  last  edition  of  her  works,  had  not 
been  written  by  a  sister.  So  near  a  relative  may 
be  presumed,  indeed,  to  know  more  of  the  person 
whose  life  she  undertakes  to  narrate  than  any  one 
else  ;  but  she  may  not  know  what  to  tell  us.  Her 
very  familiarity  with  the  subject  is  against  her : 
she  cannot  place  it  at  a  distance  from  her,  and  re- 
gard it  with  a  freshness  of  view ;  she  does  not 
think  of  recording,  she  does  not  even  remember, 
what  to  her  has  none  of  the  interest  of  novelty. 
A  sister  who  should  give  to  any  impartial  biog- 
rapher the  materials  he  required  of  her,  would  be 
found  to  contribute  far  more  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  person  whose  life  was  written,  than  by 
holding  the  pen  herself.  Besides,  a  sister  can 
have  none,  and  show  none,  but  sisterly  feelings ; 
and  though  these  are  very  proper  and  amiable, 
we  want  something  more. 

The  two  or  three  events  which  we  learn  from 
this  biographical  notice,  and  which  bear  upon  the 
education  of  the  poetess,  are  soon  recorded,  and 
they  are  the  only  class  of  events  we  feel  particu- 
larly interested  in.  Felicia  Dorothea  Browne — 
such  was  the  maiden  name  of  Mrs.  Hemans — was 
born^  at  Liverpool,  25th  September,  1793.  She 
b  described  as  distinguished  **  almost  from  her 
cradle  by  extreme  beauty  and  precocious  talents.** 
When  of  the  age  of  seven  years,  her  father,  who 
had  been  a  merchant  of  considerable  opulence,  met 
with  a  reverse  of  fortune,  and  the  family  retired  to 
Wales,  **  where  for  the  next  nine  years  they  re- 
sided at  Gwrych,  near  Abergele,  in  Denbighshire, 
t  large  old  mansion,  close  to  the  sea,  and  shut  in 
by  E  picturesque  ranve  of  mountains" — a  change 
cf  residence  which  was,  at  all  events,  highly  pro- 
phioas  for  the  development  of  the  poetic  char- 
'Mn  the  calm  seclusion  of  tliis  romantic 


region,  with  ample  range  through  the  treasures 
of  an  extensive  library,  the  young  poetess  passed  a 
happy  childhood,  to  which  she  would  oflen  fondly 
revert  amidst  the  vicissitudes  of  her  afier-life. 
Here  she  imbibed  that  intense  love  of  nature  which 
ever  afterwards  '  haunted  her  like  a  passion,'  and 
that  warm  attachment  for  the  *  green  land  of 
Wales,*  its  affectionate,  true-hearted  people ;  their 
traditions,  their*  music,  and  all  their  interesting 
characteristics — which  she  cherished  to  the  last 
hours  of  her  existence.**  A  pleasant  picture  this 
— the  large  old  house  near  the  sea,  and  amongst 
mountains,  with  Welsh  harpers  and  Welsh  tra^ 
ditions,  and  great  store  of  books,  and  the  little  girl 
ranging  at  will  through  all.  This,  and  the  pic- 
ture we  have  of  the  young  student  conning  her 
Shakspeare,  her  choicest  recreation,  "  in  a  secret 
haunt  of  her  own — a  seat  amongst  the  branches  of 
an  old  apple-tree — where  she  revelled  in  thu  treas- 
ures of  this  cherished  volume" — are  all  we  learn  of 
her  childhood,  and  all  perhaps  that  remained  to  tell. 

Our  poetess  was  very  soon  in  print.  Few  have 
commenced  their  life  of  authorship  so  early.  In 
1808,  some  friends,  **  perhaps  more  partial  than 
judicious,*'  published  a  collection  of  her  poems, 
written  at  aiid  before  the  age  of  fourteen,  in  a 
quarto  volume.  **  Its  appearance,"  our  fair  biog^ 
rapher  tells  us,  '*  drew  down  the  animadversions 
of  some  self-constituted  arbiter  of  taste."  We 
never  heard  of  any  critics  being  constituted  by 
royal  patent,  or  any  mode  of  popular  election— 
certainly  not  by  a  committee  of  authors.  Self-con- 
stituted !  why  did  not  the  lady  call  him  a  self-con- 
ceited knave,  while  she  was  about  it?  Just  or 
unjust,  there  would  have  been  some  meaning  in  the 
phrase,  at  least.  We  suspect,  for  our  part,  that 
these  friends,  **  more  partial  than  judicious,"  who 
published  the  rhymes  of  a  young  girl  of  fourteen 
in  a  quarto  volume,  were  themselves  strangely 
constituted  arbiters  of  taste. 

Not  long  after  this  first  publication  of  her 
poems,  the  next  great  event  of  her  life  took 
place — her  introduction  to  Captain  Hemans.  '*The 
young  poetess  was  then  only  fifteen,  in  the  full 
glow  of  that  radiant  beauty  which  was  destined 
to  fade  so  early.  The  mantling  bloom  of  her 
cheeks  was  shaded  by  a  profusion  of  natural  ring- 
lets of  a  rich  golden  brown  ;  and  the  ever-varying 
expression  of  her  brilliant  eyes  gave  a  changeful 
play  to  her  countenance,  which  would  have  made 
it  impossible  for  any  painter  to  do  justice  to  it." 
No  wonder  that  so  fair  a  being  should  excite  the 
admiration  of  a  gallant  captain.  And  the  love  on 
both  sides  was  ardent  and  sincere ;  it  supported 
the  absence  of  three  years ;  for  Captain  Hemans, 
soon  after  their  introduction,  was  called  upon  to 
embark  with  his  regiment  for  Spain.  On  his  re- 
turn, in  1812,  they  were  married.  Of  their  do- 
mestic happiness,  or  unhappiness,  nothing  is  said ; 
hut  six  years  after,  in  1818,  we  are  simply  told 
that  the  captain  went  to  Rome — and  never  re- 
turned.    The  separated  pair  never  met  again. 

**  To  dwell  on  this  subject,"^  says  her  biogra- 
pher, *'  would  be  unnecessarily  painful ;  yet  it 
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must  be  Btated,  that  nothing  like  a  permanent  sepa- 
ration was  contemplated  at  the  time,  nor  did  it 
ever  amount  to  more  than  a  tacit  conventional  ar* 
rangement,  which  ofTered  no  obstacle  to  the  fre- 
quent interchange  of  correspondence,  nor  to  a 
constant  reference  to  their  father  in  all  things  re- 
lating to  the  disposal  of  her  boys.  But  years 
rolled  on — seventeen  years  of  absence,  and  conse- 
quently  alienation ;  and  from  this  time  to  the  hoar 
of  her  death,  Mrs.  Hemans  and  her  husband  never 
met  again." 

We  are  not  in  general  anxious  to  pry  into  the 
domestic  afflictions  of  any  pair  whom  wedlock  has 
mismatched.  If  we  feel  a  little  curiosity  to  know 
more  than  the  sister  has  told  us,  in  this  instance, 
it  is  merely  from  a  wish  to  learn  how  far  the 
poetic  temperament  of  Mrs.  Hemans  could  be  as- 
signed as  the  real  cause  of  her  matrimonial  unhap- 
piness.  Did  the  captain  grow  weary  of  the  society 
of  one  whose  feelings  were  pitched  in  too  high  a 
key  for  him  to  sympathize  with  ? — was  there  too 
much  of  poetry  mingled  with  the  daily  food  of 
life? 

Men,  by  St.  Thomas !  cannot  live  like  bees. 

Did  he  yearn  for  something  more  homely,  as  she, 
on  her  side,  yearned  for  something  more  elevated  ? 
Had  he  been  made  to  feel  that  he  did  not  approach 
the  ideal  of  her  imagination,  and  that  the  admi- 
ration she  once  had  given  was  withdrawn!  Or 
should  we  say  of  her,  in  lines  of  her  own  : — 

There  are  hearts 
So  perilously  fashioned,  that  for  them 
God's  touch  alone  hath  gentleness  enough 
To  waken,  and  not  break,  their  thrilling  strings. 

Of  this,  perhaps,  some  future  biographer  may  tell 
us.  There  are  many  passages  in  her  poetry  which 
show  an  intense  longing  for  the  sympathy  of  other 
minds ;  which  show  that,  while  her  feelings  were 
of  a  rare  order  for  their  refinement  and  elevation, 
she  yet  sought — what  for  such  a  one  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  obtain — for  the  kindred  sympathy  of  others. 
She  could  not  worship  her  goddesses  alone.  This 
tendency  of  mind  many  of  her  verses  indicate ;  and 
there  is  one  sweet  little  poem  where,  if  our  fancy 
does  not  mislead  us,  she  secretly  reproves  herself 
for  having  exacted  too  much  in  this  respect  from 
others  ;  we  do  not  say  from  any  one  in  particular, 
for  the  verses  bear  reference  to  a  brother,  not  a 
husband.  Yet  some  personal  reminiscence,  or  re- 
gret of  this  kind,  might  lead  to  the  strain  of  thought 
so  beautifully  expressed  in  the  following  lines  : — 

KINDRED    HKARTS. 

Oh  !  ask  not,  hope  not  thou  too  much 

Of  sympathy  below ; 
Few  are  the  hearts  whence  one  same  touch 

Dids  the  sweet  fountains  flow  : 
Few — and  by  still  conflicting  powers, 

Forbidden  here  to  meet ; 
Such  ties  would  make  this  life  of  ours 

Too  fair  for  aught  so  fleet. 

It  may  be  that  thy  brother's  eye 
Sees  not  as  thine,  which  turns 
.  In  such  deep  reverence  to  the  dcj 
Where  the  rich  sunset  bums : 


It  may  be  that  the  breath  of  spring. 

Born  amidst  violets  lone, 
A  rapture  o'er  thy  soul  can  brings- 

A  dream,  to  his  unknown. 

The  tune  that  speaks  of  other  timeA-^ 

A  sorrowful  delight ! 
The  melody  of  distant  chimes, 

The  sound  of  waves  by  night ; 
The  wind  that,  with  so  many  a  tone. 

Some  chord  within  can  thrill — 
These  may  have  languara  all  thine  own. 

To  him  a  mystery  still. 

Tet  scorn  thou  not,  for  this,  tbe  true 

And  steadfast  love  of  years ; 
The  kindly,  that  from  childhood  grew. 

The  feithful  to  thy  tears ! 
If  there  be  one  that  o'er  the  dead 

Hath  in  thy  grief  borne  part, 
And  watched  through  sickness  by  thy 

Call  his  a  kindred  heart ! 

But  for  those  bonds  all  perfect  made, 

Wherein  bright  spirits  blend  ; 
Like  sister-flowers  of  one  sweet  shade, 

With  the  same  breeze  that  bend ; 
For  that  full  bliss  of  thought  allied. 

Never  to  mortals  eiven — 
Oh !  lay  thy  lonely  dreams  aside, 

Or  lift  them  unto  heaven. 

We  follow  no  further  the  events  of  her  biogra- 
phy. We  have  here  all  that  reflects  a  light  upoD 
the  poems  themselves.  That  Welsh  life  among 
the  mountains — the  little  girl  with  her  Shaka- 
peare  in  the  apple-tree — that  beauty  of  fifteen, 
full  of  poetry  and  cnthuaiasm  and  love — marriage 
— disappointment — and  the  living  afterwards,  with 
her  children  round  her,  in  a  condition  worse  than 
widowhood ; — here  is  all  the  comment  that  hei 
biography  aflTords  on  her  sweet  and  melancholy 
verse. 

And  how  vividly  the  verse  reflects  the  life! 
How  redolent  of  nature  is  her  poetry !  how  tme 
her  pictures  of  mountain,  and  forest,  and  river, 
and  sky !  It  requires  that  the  reader  should  have 
been  himself  a  long  and  accurate  observer  of  mral 
scenes,  to  follow  her  imagination,  and  feel  the 
truth  of  her  rapid  and  unpretending  descriptions. 
It  is  singular  how,  without  the  least  apparent 
eflfort,  all  the  persons  she  brings  before  ns  are  im- 
mediately localized  on  the  green  earth — ^treea  wave 
around  them,  flowers  spring  at  their  feet,  aa  if  this 
were  quite  natural  and  unavoidable.  How  sweet 
a  part  does  the  quiet  charm  of  nature  take  in  the 
piece  called 

THE  VOICE  OF  HOME  TO  TBE  PRODIOAL. 

Oh !  when  wilt  thou  return 

To  thy  spirit's  early  loves ! 
To  the  freshness  of  the  mom, 

To  the  stillness  of  the  groves? 

The  summer  birds  are  calling 
The  household  porch  around, 

And  the  merry  waters  falling 
With  sweet  laughter  in  their  sound. 

And  a  thousand  bright-veined  flowen, 
From  their  banks  of  moaa  and  feni| 

Breathe  of  the  sunny  honre-* 
But  when  wilt  then  return  f 
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Oh !  tboa  hast  wandered  long 
From  thy  home  without  a  guide ; 

And  thy  nativis  woodland  song 
In  thine  altered  heart  hath  died. 

Tboa  hast  flung  the  wealth  away, 
And  the  glory  of  thy  spring  ; 

And  to  thee  the  leaves*  light  play 
Is  a  long-forgotten  thing. 

There  is  something  very  touching  in  the  sim- 
plieity  of  these  pleasures,  contrasted  with  what 
imagination  immediately  suggests  of  the  career 
and  the  tastes  of  the  prodigal. 

One  great  spectacle  in  nature  alone,  seems 
strangely  to  have  lost  its  fascination  upon  our  poet- 
eaa — she  never  kindled  to  the  sea.  She  seemed  to 
view  it  as  the  image  only  of  desolation  and  of  ruin  ; 
to  have  associated  it  only  with  tempests  and  wreck, 
and  have  seen  in  it  only  the  harmless  waste  of 
troubled  waters.  More  than  once  she  adoptf  a 
aoriptural  phrase—*'  And  there  shall  be  no  more 
sea,"  as  an  expression  of  singular  joy  and  con- 
gratulation. We  question  whether  a  single  reader 
4if  her  poems  has  ever  fc^lt  the  force  of  the  ex- 
pression as  she  did.  The  sea,  next  to  the  sky,  is 
the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  thing  given  to  the 
eyes  of  roan.  But,  by  some  perverse  association, 
she  never  saw  it  in  its  natural  beauty  and  sub- 
Kmity,  but  looked  at  it  always  as  the  emblem  of 
ruthless  and  destroying  power.  In  The  Last  Song 
cf  Sappho,  it  is  singular  how  much  more  the  dread 
sea,  into  which  Sappho  is  about  to  fling  herself, 
possesses  her  imagination  than  the  moral  tempest 
within  of  that  hapless  poetess  : — 

Sound  on,  thou  dark  unslumbering  sea! 

Sound  in  thy  scorn  and  pride ! 
I  ask  not,  alien  world,  from  thee 

What  my  own  kindred  earth  has  still  denied. 


Tst  glory*8  light  hath  touched  my  name, 

The  laurel-wreath  is  mine— 
With  a  lone  heart,  a  weary  frame, 

O  restless  deep !  I  come  to  make  them  thine ! 

Give  to  that  crown,  that  burning  crown. 

Place  in  thy  darkest  hold  ! 
Bury  my  anguish,  my  renown. 

With  hidden  wrecks,  lost  gems,  and  wasted  gold. 

And  with  what  an  indignant  voice,  and  with 
what  a  series  of  harshest  epithets,  does  she  call 
upon  the  sea  to  deliver  up  its  human  prey,  in  the 
line  spirited  poem,  called — 

THE   TREASURES   OF   THE   DEEP. 

What  hidest  thou  in  thy  treasure-caves  and  cells. 
Thou  hollow-sounding  and  mysterious  main  ? 
Pale  glistening  pearls  and  rainbow-colored  shells, 
Bright  things  which  gleam  unrecked  of  and  in  vain ! 
Keep,  keep  thy  riches,  melancholy  sea ! 
We  ask  not  such  from  thee. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more ! — what  wealth  un- 
told, 
Fkr  down,  and  shining  through  their  stillness,  lies ! 
tlboQ  hast  the  atarry  gems,  the  burning  gold, 
Tru  from  ten  thousand  royal  Argosies! 


Sweep  o'er  thy  spoils,  thou  wild  and  wrathful 
main ! 

Earth  claims  not  these  again. 

Yet  more,  the  depths  have  more !— thy  waves  have 

rolled 
Above  the  cities  of  a  world  gone  by ! 
Sand  hath  filled  up  the  palaces  of  old. 
Sea-weed  o'ergrown  the  halls  of  revelry- 
Dash  o'er  them,  ocean !  in  thy  scornful  play ! 
Man  yields  them  to  decay. 

Yet  more,  the  billows  and  the  depths  have  more ! 
High  hearts  and  brave  are  gathered  to  thy  breast ! 
They  hear  not  now  the  booming  waters  roar. 
The  battle-thund£rs  will  not  break  their  rest. 
Keep  thy  red  gold  and  gems,  thou  stonny  grave ! 
Give  back  the  true  and  brave. 

Give  back  the  lost  and  lovely  ! — ^those  for  whom 
The  place  was  kept  at  board  and  hearth  so  long ! 
The  prayer  went  up  through  midnight's  breathless 

gloom, 
And  the  vain  yearning  woke  midst  festal  song. 
Hold  fast  thy  buried  isles,  thy  towers  o'erthrown, 
But  all  is  not  thine  own. 

To  thee  the  love  of  woman  hath  gone  down  ; 
Dark  flow  thy  tides  o'er  manhood's  noble  head — 
O'er  youth's  bright  locks,  and   beauty's  flowery 

crown ; 
Yet  must  thou  hear  a  voice — Restore  the  dead ! 
Earth  shall  reclaim  her  precious  things  from  thee ! 
Restore  the  dead,  thou  sea  ! 

But  if  she  loved  in  nature,  preeminently,  the 
beautiful  and  the  serene— or  what  she  could  repre- 
sent as  such  to  her  imagination — it  was  otherwise 
with  human  life.  Here  the  stream  of  thought  ran 
always  in  the  shade,  reflecting  in  a  thousand  shapes 
the  E^ness  which  had  overshadowed  her  own  ex- 
istence. Yet  her  sadness  was  without  bitterness 
or  impatience — it  was  a  resigned  and  Christian 
melancholy  ;  and  if  the  spirit  of  man  is  represent- 
ed as  tossed  from  disappointment  to  disappointment, 
there  is  always  a  brighter  and  serener  world  be- 
hind, to  receive  the  wanderer  at  last.  She  writes 
Songs  for  Summer  Hours,  and  the  first  is  devoted 
to  Death !  and  a  beautiful  chant  it  is.  Death  Is 
also  in  Arcadia  ;  and  the  first  thing  we  meet  with 
in  the  land  of  summer  is  the  marble  tomb  with  the 
*'  Et  in  Arcadia  Ego.''  One  might  be  excused 
for  applying  to  herself  her  own  charming  song — 

TO   k  WilKDERING   FEMALE  SINGER. 

Thou  hast  loved  and  thou  bast  suflfered ! 

Unto  feeling  deep  and  strong. 
Thou  hast  trembled  like  a  harp's  frail  string — 
I  know  it  by  thy  song  ! 

Thou  hast  loved — it  may  be  vainly — 

But  well— oh !  but  too  well — 
Thou  hast  suflfered  all  that  woman's  heart 
May  bear — but  must  not  tell. 

Thou  hast  wept  and  thou  hast  parted. 

Thou  hast  been  forsaken  long ; 
Thou  hast  watch 'd  for  steps  that  came  not  back-^ 
I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 

By  its  fond  and  plaintive  lingering 
On  each  word  of  srief  so  long, 
Oh!  thou  hast  loved  and  suflfered  much^" 
I  know  it  by  thy  song ! 
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But  with'  this  mournful  spirit  we  have  no  quar- 
rel. It  is,  as  we  have  said,  without  a  grain  of 
bitterness ;  it  loves  to  associate  itself  with  all 
things  beautiful  in  nature ;  it  makes  the  rose  its 
emblem.     It  does  so  in  the  following  lines  to 

THE   SHADOW   OF   A   FLOWER. 

'T  was  a  dream  of  olden  days, 
That  Art,  by  some  strange  power, 

The  visionary  form  could  raise 
From  the  ashes  of  a  flower : 

That  a  shadow  of  the  rose. 

By  its  own  meek  beauty  bowed, 

Might  slowly,  leaf  by  leaf,  unclose, 
Like  pictures  in  a  cloud. 


A  fair,  yet  mournful  thing ! 

For  the  glory  of  the  bloom 

That  a  flush  around  it  shed, 
And  the  soul  within,  the  rich  perfume, 

Where  were  they  J — ^fled,  all  fled ! 

Naught  but  the  dim,  faint  line 

To  speak  of  vanished  hours — 
Memory  !  what  are  joys  of  thine  1 

Shadows  of  buried  flowers ! 

We  should  be  disposed  to  dwell  entirely  on  the 
shorter  pieces  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  but  this  would 
hardly  be  just.  There  is  one  of  her  more  am- 
bitious eflTorts  which,  at  all  events,  seems  to  de- 
mand a  word  from  us.  The  Vespei's  of  Palermo 
is  not  perhaps  the  most  popular,  even  of  her  longer 
productions — it  is  certainly  written  in  what  is  just 
now  the  most  unpopular  form — yet  it  appears  to 
us  one  of  the  most  vigorous  eflforts  of  her  genius 
It  has  this  advantage  too — it  can  be  happily  allud- 
ed to  without  the  necessity  of  detailing  the  plot — 
always  a  wearisome  thing,  to  both  the  critic  and 
the  reader ;  everybody  knows  the  real  tragedy  of 
the  Sicilian  Vespers.  The  drama  is  unpopular  as 
a  form  of  composition,  because  the  written  play  is 
still  considered  as  a  production,  the  chief  object  of 
which  is  missed  if  it  is  not  acted  ;  and  the  acting 
of  plays  is  going  into  desuetude.  When  the  act- 
ing of  tragedies  shall  be  entirely  laid  aside,  (as  it 
bids  fair  to  be) — that  is,  as  an  ordinary  amusement 
of  the  more  refined  and  cultivated  classes  of  society 
— and  the  drama  shall  become  merely  a  class  of 
literature,  like  all  others,  for  private  perusal — then 
its  popularity,  as  a  form  of  composition,  will  proba- 
bly revive.  For  there  is  one  order  of  poetry — and 
that  the  more  severe  and  manly — which  seems 
almost  to  require  this  form.  When  an  author, 
careless  of  description,  or  not  called  to  it  by  his 
genius,  is  exclusively  bent  on  portraying  character 
and  passion,  and  those  deeper  opinions  and  reflec- 
tions which  passion  stirs  from  the  recesses  of  the 
human  mind,  the  drama  seems  the  only  form  nat- 
ural for  him  to  employ. 

The  opinion  we  have  ventured  to  express  on  the 
inevitable  decease  of  the  acting  drama — of  tragic 
representations — as  a  general  amusement  of  an  age 
increasing  in  refinement,  will  probably  subject  us, 
in  certain  quarters,  to  an  indignant  reproof.    Shak- 


speare,  and  the  legitimate  drama!  seems,  with 
some,  to  have  all  the  sacredness  of  a  national 
cause.  Shakspeare,  by  all  means — Shakspeare 
forever !  eternally  ! — only  we  would  rather  read 
him — if  we  could  creep  op  there — with  little  Fe- 
licia Browne  in  the  apple-tree.  Shakspeare  sup- 
ports the  stage — so  far  as  it  remains  supported — 
not  the  stage  Shakspeare.  And  can  he  support 
it  long!  Consider  what  sort  of  amusement  it  is 
which  tragic  representation  aflfords — for  of  comedy 
we  say  nothing— consider  that  it  must  either  thrill 
us  with  emotions  of  a  most  violent  order,  (which 
the  civilized  man  in  general  avoids,)  or  it  becomes 
one  of  the  saddest  platitudes  in  the  world.  Your 
savage  can  support  prolonged  ennui,  and  delights 
in  excitement  approaching  to  madness ;  your  civil- 
ized man  can  tolerate  neither  one  nor  the  other. 
Now  your  tragedy  deals  largely  in  both.  It  knows 
no  medium.  Everybody  has  felt  that,  whether 
owing  to  the  actor  or  the  poet,  the  moment  the  in- 
terest of  the  piece  is  no  longer  at  its  height,  it  be- 
comes intolerable.  You  are  to  be  moved  beyond 
all  self-control,  which  is  not  very  desirable,  or  yoa 
are  to  sit  in  lamentable  suflferance.  In  short,  you 
are  to  be  driven  out  of  your  senses,  one  way  or  the 
other.  Depend  upon  it,  it  is  a  species  of  amuse- 
ment which',  however  associated  with  great  names 
— though  Grarrick  acted,  and  Dr.  Johnson  looked 
on — is  destined,  like  the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  or 
the  gladiatorial  combats  of  old  Rome,  to  fall  before 
the  advancing  spirit  of  civilization. 

But  to  Mrs.  Heman's  Vespers  of  Palermo,  It 
was  not  the  natural  bent  of  genius  which  led  her 
to  the  selection  of  the  dramatic  form ;  and  when 
we  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  her  tem- 
perament, and  the  feelings  she  loved  to  indulge, 
we  are  rather  surprised  that  she  performed  the 
task  she  undertook  with  so  much  spirit,  and  so 
large  a  measure  of  success,  thau  that  she  falls 
short  in  some  parts  of  her  performance.  Nothing 
can  be  better  conceived,  or  more  admirably  sus- 
tained, than  the  chaiacter  of  Raimond  de  Procida. 
The  elder  Procida,  and  the  dark,  revengeful  Mont- 
alba,  are  not  so  successfully  treated.  We  fed 
that  she  has  designed  these  figures  with  suflicient 
propriety,  but  she  has  not  animated  them ;  she 
could  not  draw  from  within  those  fierce  emotions 
which  were  to  infuse  life  into  them.  The  eflfori 
to  sympathize,  even  in  imagination,  with  such 
characters,  was  a  violence  to  her  nature.  The 
noble  and  virtuous  heroism  of  the  younger  Procida 
was,  on  the  contrary,  no  other  than  the  overflow 
of  her  own  genuine  feeling.  Few  modem  dramas 
present  more  spirit-stirring  scenes,  than  those  in 
which  Raimond  takes  the  leading  part.  Two  of 
those  we  would  particularly  mention — one  when, 
on  joining  the  patriot-conspirators,  and  learning 
the  mode  in  which  they  intended  to  free  their 
country,  he  refuses,  even  for  so  great  an  object, 
to  stain  his  soul  with  assassination  and  murder ; 
and  the  other  where,  towards  the  close  of  the 
piece,  he  is  imprisoned  by  the  more  sncceaafal 
conspirators — is  condemned  to  die  for  impaled 
treachery  to  their  cause,  and  hears  thai  the  btiiU 
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for  his  country,  for  which  his  spirit  had  so  longed, 
is  going  forward.  We  cannot  refrain  from  making 
a  quotation  from  both  these  parts  of  the  drama. 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  omitting  some  hnes, 
in  order  to  compress  our  extracts. 

The  conspirators  have  met,  and  proclaimed  their 
intended  scheme— 

SidUtms.  Be  it  so ! 
If  one  amongst  us  stay  the  avenging  steel 
For  love  of  pity,  be  his  doom  as  theirs ! 
Pledge  we  our  faith  to  this. 

Paim.    (rushing  forward   indignantly.)      Our 
faith  to  rAi5/ 
No !  I  but  dreamt  I  heard  it :  Can  it  be  ? 
My  countrymen,  my  father! — Is  it  thus 
That  freedom  should  be  won? — Awake ! — awake 
To  loftier  thoughts ! — Lift  up,  exullingly. 
On  the  crowned  heights,  and  to  the  sweeping  winds. 
Your  glorious  banner ! — Let  your  trumpet's  blast 
Make  the  tombs  thrill  with  echoes!     Call  aloud. 
Proclaim  from  all  your  hills,  the  land  shall  bear 
The  stranger's  yoke  no  longer ! — What  is  he 
Who  carries  on  his  practised  lip  a  smile. 
Beneath  his  vest  a  dagger,  which  but  waits 
Till  the  heart  bounds  with  joy,  to  still  its  beatings  ? 
That  which  our  nilure's  instinct  doth  recoil  from, 
And  our  blood  curdle  at — ay,  yours  and  mine — 
A  murderer!     Heard  ye! — Shall  that  name  with 

ours 
Gro  down  to  after  days? 

Mont.   I  tell  thee,  youth, 
Our  souls  are  parched  with  agonizing  thirst, 
Which  must  be  quenched  though  death  were  in  the 

draught : 
We  must  have  vengeance,  for  our  foes  have  left 
No  other  joy  unblighted. 

Pro,  O,  my  son ! 
The  time  has  passed  for  such  high  dreams  as  thine : 
Thou  knowest  not  whom  we  deal  with.     We  must 

meet 
Falsehood  with  wiles,  and  insult  with  reVenge. 
And,  for  our  names — whatever  the  deeds  by  which 
We  burst  our  bondage — is  it  not  enough 
That,  in  the  chronicle  of  days  to  come, 
We,  through  a  bright  **  Forever,"  shall  be  called 
The  men  who  saved  their  country  ? 

Raim.   Many  a  land 
Hath  bowed  beneath  the  yoke,  and  then  arisen, 
As  a  strong  lion  rending  silken  bonds, 
And  on  the  open  field,  before  high  heaven, 
Won  such  majestic  vengeance  as  hath  made 
Its  name  a  power  on  earth. 

Mon.    Away !  when  thou  dost  stand 
On  this  fair  earth,  as  doth  a  blasted  tree. 
Which  the  warm  sun  revives  not,  then  return 
Strong  in  thy  desolation  ;  but  till  then. 
Thou  art  not  for  our  purpose ; — we  have  need 
Of  more  unshrinking  hearts. 

Raim.   Montalba!  know, 
I  shrink  from  crime  alone.     Oh!  if  my  voice 
Might  yet  have  power  among  you,  I  would  say, 
Associates,  leaders,  he  avenged!  but  yet 
As  knights,  as  warriors ! 

Mon.   Peace  !  Have  we  not  borne 
Th'  indelible  taint  of  contumely  and  chains? 
We  are  not  knights  and  warriors :  Our  bright  crests 
Have  been  defiled  and  trampled  to  the  earth. 
Boy !  we  are  slaves — and  our  revenge  shall  be 
Deep  as  a  slaveys  disgrace. 

Raim.   Why,  then,  farewell: 
I  leave  you  to  your  counsels.    What  proud  hopes 


This  hour  hath  blighted !— vet,  whate'er  betide, 
It  is  a  noble  privilege  to  look  up 
Fearless  in  heaven's  bright  face — and  this  is  mine, 
And  shall  be  still.  [ExiL 

Our  other  extract  is  from  a  later  scene  in  the 
drama,  which  we  think  very  happily  conceived. 
Raimond,  accused  of  treachery,  and  condemned  to 
die  by  his  own  father,  is  in  chains  and  in  prison. 
The  day  of  his  execution  has  arrived,  but  the 
Sicilians  are  called  on  to  give  battle  before  their 
gates  ;  he  is  left  alone,  respited,  or  rather  forgot- 
ten, for  the  present.  His  alternation  of  feeling, 
as  he  at  first  attempts  to  respond  to  the  consola- 
tions of  the  priest  Anselmo,  and  then,  on  hearing 
of  the  battle  that  is  being  fought  for  his  country, 
breaks  out  into  all  that  ardent  love  of  glory,  which 
was  the  main  passion  of  his  soul,  is  very  admirably 
expressed. 

Ans.   But  thou,  my  son  ! 
Is  thy  young  spirit  mastered,  and  prepared 
For  nature's  fearful  and  mysterious  change? 

Raim.   Ay,  father!  of  my  brief  remaining  task 
The  least  part  is  to  die !     And  yet  the  oup 
Of  life  still  mantled  brightly  to  my  lips. 
Crowned  with  that  sparkling  bubble,  whose  proud 

name 
Is— glory !     Oh  !  my  soul  from  boyhood's  morn 
Hath  nursed  such  mighty  dreams!      It  was  my 

hope 
To  leave  a  name,  whose  echo  from  the  abyss 
Of  time  should  rise,  and  float  upon  the  winds 
Into  the  far  hereafter ;  there  to  be 
A  trumpet-sound,  a  voice  from  the  deep  tomb. 
Murmuring— Awake,  Arise !     But  this  is  past ! 
Erewhile,  and  it  had  seemed  enough  of  shame 
To  sleep /or^o Wen  in  the  dust ;  but  now, 
Oh  God  !  the  undying  record  of  my  grave 
Will  be— Here  sleeps  a  traitor !     One  whose  crime 
Was — to  deem  brave  men  might  find  nobler  weap- 
ons 
Than  the  cold  murderer's  dagger ! 

Ans,  O  my  son ! 
Subdue  these  troubled  thoughts!     Thou  wouldst 

not  change 
Thy  lot  for  theirs,  o'er  whose  dark  dreams  will 

hang 
The  avenging  shadows,  which  the  blood-stained  soul 
Doth  conjure  from  the  dead ! 

Rmm,  Thou  'rt  right.    I  would  not. 
Yet  'tis  a  weary  task  to  school  the  heart, 
Ere  years  or  griefs  have  tamed  its  fiery  spirit, 
Into  that  still  and  passive  fortitude 
Which  is  but  learned  from  suflfering.    Would  the 

hour 
To  hush  these  passionate  throbbings  were  at  Kind ! 
Ans.  It  will  not  be  to-day.    The  foe  hath  reached 
Our  gates,  and  all  Palermo's  youth,  and  all 
Her  warrior  men,  are  marshaUed  and  gone  forth. 
Thy  father  leads  them  on. 

Rmm.   (starting  uv.)    They  are  gone  forth! 

my  father  leads  them  on  ! 
All— all  Palermo's  vouth !     No !  <m«  is  left, 
Shut  out  from  glory's  race !    They  are  gone  forth ! 
Ay,  now  the  soul  of  battle  is  abroad — 
It  burns  upon  the  air !     The  joyous  winds 
Are  tossing  warrior-plumes,  the  proud  white  foam. 
Of  battle's  roaring  billows !     On  my  sight 
The  vision  bursts — it  maddens!  'tis  the  flashy 
The  lightning-shock  of  lances,  and  the  cloud 
Of  rushing  arrows,  and  the  broad  full  blaxa 
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Of  helmets  in  the  sun  !     Such  things  are 
Even  now — and  I  am  here ! 

Ans.   Alas,  be  calm ! 
To  the  same  grave  ye  press — thou  that  dost  pine 
Beneath  a  weight  of  chains,  and  they  that  rule 
The  fortunes  of  the  fight. 

Ream,   Ay,  thou  canst  feel 
The  calm  thou  wouldst  impart,  for  unto  thee 
All  men  alike,  the  warrior  and  the  slave. 
Seem,  as  thou  say'st,  but  pilgrims,  pressing  on 
To  the  same  bourne. 

Vittoria,  who  had  taken  a  leading  part  in  the 
conspiracy,  now  rushes  in,  bringing  the  intelli- 
gence that  the  Sicilians  are  worsted — are  in  flight. 
Procida  still  strives — 

But  all  in  vain !     The  few  that  breast  the  storm, 
With  Guido  and  Montalba,  by  his  side. 
Fight  but  for  graves  upon  the  battle-field. 
Raim.   And  I  am  here!    Shall  there  be  power, 
OGod! 
In  the  roused  energies  of  fierce  despair, 
To  burst  my  heart — and  not  to  rend  my  chains  ? 

Vittoria,  however,  gives  orders  for  his  release, 
and  he  rushes  forth  to  the  field,  where  he  turns 
the  tide  of  battle,  and  earns  that  glorious  death  he 
sighed  for. 

The  failure  of  the  play  at  Covent  Garden  theatre 
was  attributed,  amongst  the  friends  of  the  author- 
ess, to  the  indifferent  acting  of  the  lady  who  per- 
formed the  part  of  Constance.  In  justice  to  the 
actress,  we  must  confess  she  had  a  most  difiScult 
part  to  deal  with.  There  is  not  a  single  speech 
set  down  for  Constance,  which,  we  think,  the 
most  skilful  recitation  could  make  efifective.  The 
failure  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  this  part  of  the  drama, 
is  not  very  easily  accounted  for.  Constance  is  a 
gentle,  afi!ectionate  spirit,  in  love  with  the  younger 
Procida,  and  the  unfortunate  cause  of  the  suspicion 
that  falls  upon  him  of  being  a  traitor.  It  is  a 
character  which,  in  her  lyrical  efifusions,  she  would 
have  beautifully  portrayed.  But  we  suppose  that 
the  exclusion  from  her  favorite  haunts  of  nature — 
the  inability  of  investing  the  grief  of  her  heroine 
in  her  accustomed  associations  of  woods,  and  fields, 
and  flowers — the  confinement  of  her  imagination 
to  what  would  be  suitable  to  the  boardjt  of  a 
theatre — embarrassed  and  cramped  her  powers. 
Certain  it  is,  she  seems  quite  at  a  loss  here  to 
express  a  strain  qf  feeling  which,  on  other  occa- 
sions, she  has  poured  out  with  singular  fluency 
and  force.  Constance  has  no  other  manner  of 
exhibiting  her  distress  but  swooning  or  dreaming, 
or  thinking  she  must  have  been  dreaming,  and 
recovering  herself  to  the  remembrance  of  what  no 
mortal  so  situated  could  ever  have  forgotten— ^the 
most  common,  and,  to  our  taste,  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate expedients  that  dramatists  and  novelists 
have  recourse  to.  We  are  loath  to  quote  anything 
half  so  uninteresting  as  instances  of  this  practice ; 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving,  in  a  note 
below,  two  brief  passages  to  exemplify  what  we 
mean.* 

♦  Vittoria  has  told  Constance  that  Raimond  is  to  die ; 
Ue  then  leaves  her  with  the  priest  Anselmo— 


It  ought  to  be  borne  in  remembrance,  however, 
that  the  Vespers  of  Palenno,  although  not  the 
'*  first,"  with  respect  to  publication,  was  the  first 
written  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  dramatic  works.  It  was 
produced  in  solitude,  and  away  from  the  bustle  of 
theatres,  and,  be  it  also  confened,  probably  with  a 
very  scanty  knowledge  of  what  stage  representa- 
tion required.  Indeed,  the  result  proved  this  to 
be  the  case.  The  Siege  of  Vtdencia,  written  on 
a  diflferent  principle,  although  probably  even  less 
adapted  for  stage  representation,  possesses  lofUer 
claims  as  a  composition,  and,  as  a  poem,  is  decid- 
edly superior.  Its  pervading  fault  consists  in  its 
being  pitched  on  too  high  a  key.  All  the  charac- 
ters talk  in  heroics — every  sentiment  is  strained 
to  the  utmost ;  and  the  prevailing  tone  of  the 
author's  mind  characterizes  the  whole.  We  do 
not  say  that  it  is  deficient  in  nature — it  overflows 
alik«  with  power  and  tenderness  ;  bnt  its  nature  is 
too  high  for  the  common  purposes  of  humanity. 
The  wild,  stern  enthusiasm  of  the  priest — the  in- 
flexibility of  the  father — ^the  wavering  of  the 
mother  between  duty  and  affection — the  heroic 
devotion  of  the  gentle  Ximeta,  are  all  well 
brought  out ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  individuality 
— the  want  of  that,  without  which  elaboration  for 
the  theatre  is  vain,  and  with  which,  compositions 
of  very  inferior  merit  often  attract  attentioB,  and 
secure  it. 

Passing  over  Sdnutian  of  Portugd,  and  the 
two  or  three  sketches  in  the  Scenes  and  Hymns 
of  lafey  as  of  minor  importance,  De  Chatillon  is 
the  only  other  regular  drama  that  Mrs.  Hemaas 
subsequently  attempted.  Unfortunately  for  her, 
tlie  Vespers,  although  long  prior  in  point  of  com- 
position, had  not  been  brought  oet  when  the 
Siege  of  Valencia  was  written  ;  and,  consequently, 
she  could  not  benefit  by  the  fate  and  failure  which 
was  .destined  for  that  drama.  This  is  much  to 
be  lamented,  for  De  Chatillon,  as  a  play,  ^r  ex- 
ceeds either  in  power  and  interest.  The  redaa- 
dancies  in  imagery  and  description,  the  painting 

Con,  (endeavoring' to  rou9e  herself .)   Did  she  noc  ssy 
That  some  one  was  to  die  7    Have  I  not  beard 
Some  fearful  tale  7    Who  said  that  there  should  rest 
Blood  on  my  soul  7    What  blood  7    I  never  bore 
Hatred,  kind  father !  unto  aught  that  breathes ; 
Raimond  doth  know  it  well.    Raimond  t  High  Heaven  f 
It  bursts  upon  me  now!  and  he  must  die! 
For  my  sake— e'en  for  mine ! 

Is  it  very  probable  that  a  person  in  the  sttuation  of 
Constaoce  shouki  have  to  go  this  round  of  astociaiions  to 
recall  what  had  just  been  told  her,  that  her  bver  was  to 
be  tried  for  his  life  7 

Constance,  in  order  to  save  him,  by  surrendering  her- 
self, rushes  to  the  tribunal,  where  th*8  mock  trial  is 
taking  place.  Their  judges  sentenee  both,  Constance 
swoons  in  the  arms  or  Raimond,  and  thes  ensoes  this 
piece  of  unaffecting  bewildermenL 

Con,  {simply  recovering.) 
There  was  a  voice  which  calPd  me.    Ami  not 
A  spirit  freed  from  earth  7— Have  I  not  passed 
The  bitterness  of  death  7 
Ans.  Oh,  haste,  away ! 

Con.  Yes,  Raimond  calls  me^Therehe  ttandt  heafda. 
her!) 

He,  teo,  is  lel— sd 
From  his  cold  bondage.    We  are  free  at  last, 
And  all  is  well— away ! 

[She  UUdoutbjfA 
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instead  of  acting,  which  were  the  weaker  side  of 
its  precursors,  were  here  corrected.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate cfaat  it  wanted  the  benefit  of  her  last  corrections, 
as  it  was  not  published  till  some  years  afler  her 
death,  and  from  the  first  rough  draft — the  amend- 
ed one,  which  had  been  made  from  it,  having 
been  unfortunately  lost.  But,  imperfect  in  many 
respects  as  it  may  be  found  to  be,  it  is  beyond 
compare  the  best  and  most  successful  composition 
of  the  author  in  this  department.  Without  strip- 
ping her  language  of  that  richness  and  poetic 
grace  which  characterizes  her  genius,  or  conde- 
scending to  a  single  passage  of  mean  baldness,  so 
eommonly  mistaken  by  many  modern  dramatists 
IS  essentially  necessary  to  the  truth  of  dialogue, 
she  has  in  this  attempt  preserved  adherence  to 
reality,  amid  scenes  allied  to  romance ;  brevity 
and  effect,  in  situations  strongly  alluring  to  ampli- 
fication ;  and,  in  her  delineation  of  some  of  the 
strongest  as  well  as  the  finest  emotions  of  the 
heart,  she  has  exhibited  a  knowledge  of  nature's 
workings,  remarkable  ahke  for  minuteness  and 
truth. 

When  we  consider  the  doubtful  success  which 
attended  the  only  drama  of  Mrs.  Heraans  which 
was  brought  out,  we  cannot  wonder  that  she  lat- 
terly abandoned  this  species  of  writing,  and  con- 
fined herself  to  what  she  must  have  felt  as  much 
more  accordant  with  her  own  impulses.  The 
most  labored  of  all  her  writings  was  The  Forest 
Sanctuary y  and  it  would  appear  that,  in  her  own 
estimation,  it  was  considered  her  best.  Not  so 
we.  It  has  many  passages  of  exquisite  descrip- 
tion, and  it  breathes  throughout  an  exalted  spirit ; 
bat  withal  it  is  monotonous  in  sentiment,  and  pos- 
sesses not  the  human  interest  which  ought  to 
kave  attached  to  it,  as  a  tale  of  sufiering.  To  us 
The  Last  Constantine,  which  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted much  less  attention,  is  in  many  respects  a 
finer  and  better  poem.  Few  things,  indeed,  in 
our  literature,  can  be  quoted  as  more  perfect  than 
the  picture  of  heroic  and  Christian  courage,  which, 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  empire,  sustained  the  last  of 
Jie  Cssars.  The  weight  of  the  argument  is  sus- 
tained throughout.  The  reader  feels  as  if  breath- 
ing a  finer  and  purer  atmosphere,  above  the  low 
mists  and  vapors  of  common  humanity ;  and  he 
rises  from  the  perusal  of  the  poem  alike  with  an 
admiration  of  its  hero  and  its  author. 

The  Last  Constantine  may  be  considered  as  the 
concluding  great  effort  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  in  what 
of  her  writings  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  clas- 
aical  school.  She  seems  here  first  to  have  felt  her 
own  power,  and,  leaving  precept  and  example,  and 
the  leading  strings  of  her  predecessors,  to  have  al- 
lowed her  muse  to  soar  adventurously  forth.  The 
Tales  and  Historic  Scenes,  the  Sceptic^  Dartmoor, 
and  Modem  Greece,  are  all  shaped  abcording  to  the 
same  model — the  classical.  The  study  of  mod- 
em German  poetry,  and  of  Wordsworth,  changed, 
while  it  expanded,  her  views  ;  and  the  Forest 
Sanctuary  seems  to  have  been  composed  with  great 
elaboration,  doubtless,  whi^  in  this  transition 
sute.     In  mtter  it  is  too  flimsy  and  ethereal  for  a 


tale  of  life ;  it  has  too  much  sentiment  and  too 
little  action.  But  some  things  in  it  it  would  be  dif« 
ficult  to  rival.  The  scenery  of  Southern  America 
is  painted  with  a  gorgeousness  which  reminds  us 
of  the  Isle  of  Palms  and  its  fairy  bowers  ;  and  the 
death  and  burial  at  sea  is  imbued  with  a  serene 
and  soul-subduing  beauty,. 

Diminishing  space  warns  us  to  betake  ourselves 
again  to  the  lyrics  and  shorter  pieces,  where  so 
much  poetry  "  of  purest  ray  serene"  lies  scat- 
tered. Of  these  we  prefer  such  as  are  apparent- 
ly the  expressions  of  spontaneous  feelings  of  her 
own  to  those  which  are  built  upon  some  tale  or 
legend.  It  happens  too,  unfortunately,  that  in  the 
latter  case  we  have  first  to  read  the  legend  or 
fable  in  prose,  and  then  to  read  it  again  in  verse. 
This  gives  something  of  weariness  to  the  Lays 
of  Many  Lands.  Still  less  fortunate,  we  think, 
is  the  practice  Mrs.  Hemans  indulges  in  of  usher- 
ing in  a  poem  of  her  own  by  a  long  quotation — 
a  favorite  stanza,  perhaps — of  some  celebrated 
poet.  We  may  possibly  read  the  favorite  stanza 
twice,  and  feel  reluctant  to  proceed  further.  For 
instance,  she  quotes  the  beautiful  and  well-known 
passage  from  Childe  Harold  upon  the  spring,  end- 
ing with — 

I  turned  from  all  she  brought  to  all  she  could  not 
bring ; 

and  on  another  occasion,  that  general  favorite,  be- 
ginning— 

And  slight,  withal,  may  be  the  things  whioh  bring ; 

and  then  proceeds  to  enlarge  upon  the  same  sen- 
timents. Her  own  strain  that  follows  is  good — 
but  not  so  good.  Is  it  wise  to  provoke  the  com- 
parison 1 — and  does  it  not  give  a  certain  frivolity, 
and  the  air  of  a  mere  exercise,  to  the  verse  which 
only  repeats,  and  modifies,  and  varies,  so  to  speak, 
the  melody  that  has  been  already  given  ?  Or  if 
the  quotation  set  out  with  is  looked  on  as  a  mere 
prelude,  is  it  good  policy  to  run  the  risk  of  the 
prelude  being  more  interesting  than  the  strain  it- 
self?    The  beautiful  passage  from  Southey — 

They  ski  who  tell  us  love  can  die,  &;c., 

is  too  long  to  be  quoted  as  merely  a  key-note  to 
what  is  to  follow,  and  is  too  good  to  be  easily  sur- 
passed. 

But  this  is  a  trifling  remark,  and  hardly  deserv- 
ing of  even  the  little  space  we  have  given  to  it.  I| 
is  more  worthy  of  observation,  that  Mrs.  Hemans, 
a  reader  and  admirer  of  German  poetry,  contrived 
to  draw  a  deep  inspiratioD  fVom  this  noble  liter- 
ature, without  any  disturbance  to  her  principles  of 
taste.  A  careful  perusal  of  her  works,  by  one  ac- 
quainted with  the  lyrical  poetry  of  Germany,  will 
prove  how  well  and  how  wisely  she  had  studied 
that  poetry — drawing  from  it  just  that  deeper  spirit 
of  reflection  which  would  harmonize  with  her  owa 
mind,  without  being  tempted  to  imitate  what,  either 
in  thought  or  in  manner,  would  have  been  foreiga 
to  her  nature. 

We  fancy  we  trace  something  of  this  Teutonic 
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inspiration  in  tlie  poem,  amongst  others,  that  fol- 
lows : — 

THE   SILENT   MULTITUDE. 

A  mighty  and  a  mingled  throng 

Were  gathered  in  one  spot ; 
The  dwellers  of  a  thousand  homes — 

Yet  midst  them  voice  was  not. 

The  soldier  and  his  chief  were  there — 

The  mother  and  her  child  : 
The  friends,  the  sisters  of  one  hearth-— 

None  spoke — none  moved — ^none  smiled. 

There  lovers  met,  between  whose  lives 

Years  had  swept  darkly  by  ; 
After  that  heart-sick  hope  deferred, 

They  met— but  silently. 

You  might  have  heard  the  rustling  leaf. 

The  breeze's  faintest  sound. 
The  shiver  of  an  insect's  wing, 

On  that  thick-peopled  ground. 

Your  voice  to  whispers  would  have  died 

For  the  deep  quiet's  sake ; 
Your  tread  the  softest  moss  have  sought, 

Such  stillness  not  to  break. 

What  held  the  countless  multitude 

Bound  in  that  spell  of  peace  ? 
How  could  the  ever-sounding  life 

Amid  so  many  cease? 

Was  it  some  pageant  of  the  air, 

Some  glory  high  above, 
That  linked  and  hushed  those  human  souls 

In  reverential  love? 

Or  did  some  burdening  passion's  weight 

Hang  on  their  indrawn  breath  ? 
^we — the  pale  awe  that  freezes  words? 

Fear — the  strong  fear  of  death  1 

A  mightier  thing — Death,  Death  himself, 

Lay  on  each  lonely  heart ! 
Kindred  were  there — yet  hermits  all, 

Thousands — but  each  apart. 

In  any  notice  of  Mrs.  Hemans'  works,  not  to 
mention  the  Records  of  Woman  would  seem  an  un- 
accountable omission.  Both  the  subject,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  especially  character- 
ize our  poetess.  Of  all  these  Records  there  is  not 
one  where  the  picture  is  not  more  or  less  pleasing. 
or  drawn  with  more  or  loss  power  and  fidelity. 
Estimated  according  to  sheer  literary  merit,  it 
would  perhaps  be  impossible  to  give  the  preference 
to  any  one  of  them.  Judging  by  the  peculiar 
pleasure  which  its  perusal  gave  us,  we  should  se- 
lect, for  our  favorite,  The  Switzer^s  Wife.  Wer- 
ner Stauffacher  was  one  of  the  three  confederates 
of  the  field  of  Grutli.  He  had  been  marked  out 
by  the  Austrian  bailiff  as  a  fit  subject  for  pillage ; 
but  it  was  to  the  noble  spirit  of  his  wife  that  he 
owed  the  final  resolution  he  took  to  resist  the  op- 
pressor of  his  country.  The  whole  scene  is  brought 
before  os  with  singular  distinctness.  It  is  a  beau- 
tiful evening  in  the  Alpine  valley — 

For  Werner  sat  beneath  the  linden  tree, 
That  sent  its  lulling  whispers  through  his  door, 


Even  as  man,  sits,  whose  heart  alone  would  be 

With  some  deep  care,  and  thus  can  find  no  more 
The  accustomed  joy  in  all  which  evening  brings 
Gathering  a  household  with  her  quiet  wings. 

His  wife  stood  hushed  before  him,  sad,  jet  mild 
In  her  beseeching  mien — he  marked  it  not. 

The  silvery  laughter  of  his  bright-haired  child 
Rang  from  the  greensward  round  the  sheltered 
spot. 

But  seemed  unheard  ;  until  at  last  the  boy 

Raised  from  bis  heaped  up  flowers  a  glance  of  joy, 

And  met  his  father's  face ;  but  then  a  change 
Passed  swiftly  o'er  the  brow  of  infant  glee, 

And  a  quiet  sense  of  something  dimly  strange 
Brought  him  from  play  to  stand  b^ide  the  knee 

So  often  climbed,  and  lift  his  loving  eyes. 

That  shone  through  clouds  of  sorrowful  surprise. 

Then  the  proud  bosom  of  the  strong  man  shook ; 

But  tenderly  his  babe's  fair  mother  laid 
Her  hand  on  his,  and  with  a  pleading  look 
Through  tears  half-quivering,  o'er  him  beot  and 

said, 
What  grief,  dear  friend,  hath  made  thy  heart  its 
prey. 
That  thou  shouldst  turn  thee  from,  our  love  away ! 

'*  It  is  too  sad  to  see  thee  thus,  my  friend  ! 

Mark'st  thou  the  wonder  on  thy  boy's  fair  brow. 
Missing  the  smile  from  thine?    Oh,  cheer  thee! 
bend 

To  his  soft  arms,  unseal  thy  thoughts  e*en  now ! 
Thou  dost  not  kindly  to  withhold  the  share 
Of  tried  affection  in  thy  secret  care." 

He  looked  up  into  that  sweet  earnest  &oe, 

But  sternly,  mournfully :  not  yet  the  band 
Was  loosened  from  his  soul. 

He  then  tells  how  the  oppressor's  envions  eye 
*'  had  been  upon  his  heritage,"  and  to-morrow  eve 
might  find  him  in  chains.  The  blood  leaves  her 
cheek,  and  she  leans  back  on  the  linden  stem,  bat 
only  for  a  moment ;  the  free  Alpine  spirit  wakes 
within  her — 

And  she  that  ever  through  her  home  had  moved 
With  the  meek  thoughtfulness  and  quiet  smile 

Of  woman,  calmly  loving  and  beloved 
And  timid  in  her  happiness  the  while. 

Stood  brightly  forth,  and  steadfastly,  that  hoar-^ 

Her  clear  glance  kindling  into  sudden  power. 

Ay,  pale  she  stood,  bat  with  an  eye  of  light. 
And  took  her  fair  child  to  her  holy  breast. 

And  lifted  her  soft  voice,  that  gathered  might 
As  it  found  language : — ''Are  we  thus  oppressed  ? 

Then  must  we  rise  upon  our  mountain-sod, 

And  man  must  arm,  and  woman  call  on  Grod ! 

'*  I  know  what  thoo  wouldst  do ; — and  be  it  done ! 

Thy  soul  is  darkened  with  its  fears  for  me. 
Trust  me  to  Heaven,  my  husband  ;  this,  thy  son. 

The  babe  whom  I  have  borne  thee,  mast  be  free ! 
And  the  sweet  memory  of  our  pleasant  hearth 
May  well  give  strength — ^if  aught  be  strong  oa 
earth. 

*'  Thou  hast  been  brooding  o*er  the  silent  dread 

Of  my  desponding  tears ;  now  lift  once  i 
My  hunter  of  the  hills,  thy  sutely  head, 


And  let  thine  eagle  glance  my  joy  ra« 
I  can  bear  all  but  seeing  thm  aabdMd— 
Take  to  thee  back  thine  own 
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^'  Go  forth  beside  the  waters,  and  along 
The  chamois'  paths,  and  through  the  forests  go ; 

And  tell  in  burning  words  thy  tale  of  wrong 
To  the  brare  hearts  that  midst  the  hamlets  glow ; 

God  shall  be  with  thee,  my  beloved ! — away ! 

Bless  but  thy  child  and  leave  me — ^I  can  pray !" 

It  is  ever  thus  with  all  her  women — ^gentle, 
eourageous,  full  of  self-devotion,  and,  alas!  of  sor- 
row and  suffering.  This  is  her  ideal  of  woman, 
from  which  she  rarely  departs — a  heart  overflow- 
ing with  tenderest  affection — ill-requited-7-yet  re- 
fasing  to  receive  any  earthly  boon  as  a  substitute 
for  the  returned  affection  it  seeks.  Fame  is  no 
compensation — 

Away !  to  me,  a  woman,  bring 
Sweet  waters  from  affection's  spring. 

Genius  when  she  sings  to  Love  is  made  to  say — 

They  crown  me  with  the  glistening  crown, 

Borne  from  a  deathless  tree ; 
I  bear  the  peahng  music  of  renown — 
O  Love,  forsake  me  not ! 
Mine  were  a  lone  dark  lot, 
Bereaofthee! 
They  tell  me  that  my  soul  can  throw 

A  glory  o'er  the  earth  ; 
From  thee,  from  thee^  is  caught  that  golden  glow ! 
Shed  by  thy  gentle  eyes. 
It  gives  to  flower  and  skies 
A  bright  new  birth ! 

Genius  singing  to  Love. 

It  is  not  ofVen  we  find  the  superstitions  of  dark 
and  ignorant  ages  dealt  with  in  so  gentle  and  agree- 
able a  manner  as  by  Mrs.  Hemans.  She  seizes, 
in  common  with  others,  the  •  poetic  aspect  these 
present,  but  diffuses  over  them,  at  the  same  time, 
a  refinement  of  sentiment  gathered  entirely  from 
her  own  feehngs.  A  subject  which  from  another 
pencil  would  have  been  disagreeable  and  offensive 
to  us,  is  made  by  her  graceful  touches  to  win  upon 
oar  imagination.  Witness  the  poem  called  The 
Wood  Walk  and  Hymn ;  we  will  quote  the  com- 
mencement of  it. 

WOOD   WALK   AND   HYMN. 

Move  along  these  shades 

In  gentleness  of  heart ;  with  gentle  hand 

Touch— for  there  is  a  spirit  in  the  woods. 

WOBDSWOBTH. 
FATHER — CHILD. 

Child. — There  are  the  aspens  with  their  silvery 
leaves  1 

Trembling,  forever  trembling ;  though  the  lime 
And  chestnut   boughs,   and   these    long    arching 

sprays 
Of  eglantine,  hang  still,  as  if  the  wood 
Were  all  one  picture  ! 

Father. — Hast  thou  heard,  my  boy, 
The  peasant's  legend  of  that  quivering  treat 

Child. — No,  father ;  doth  he  say  the  fairies  dance 
Amidst  the  branches? 

Father. — Oh !  a  cause  more  deep, 
More  solemn  far,  the  rustic  doth  assign 
To  the  strange  restlessness  of  those  wan  leaves! 
The  cross,  he  deems,  the  blessed  cross,  whereon 
The  meek  Redeemer  bowed  his  head  to  death, 
Was  framed  of  aspen  wood ;  and  since  that  honr. 
Through  all  its  race  the  pale  tree  hath  sent  down 


A  thrilling  consciousness,  a  secret  awe. 
Making  them  tremulous,  when  not  a  breeze 
Disturbs  the  airy  thistle  down,  or  shakes 
The  light  lines  of  the  shining  gossamer. 

An  eminent  critic  in  the  Edinburgh  Review  has 
spoken  of  the  neatness  and  perfect  finish  which 
characterize  female  writers  in  general,  and  Mrs 
Hemans  in  particular.  Now,  these  qualities  im- 
ply a  certain  terseness  and  concentration  of  style, 
which  is  no  more  a  peculiarity  of  all  authoresses 
than  of  all  authors,  and  which  we  should  not  pro- 
nounce to  be  peculiarly  characteristic  of  Mrs. 
Hemans'  poetry.  To  us  it  oAen  appears  wanting 
in  this  very  conciseness;  we  occasionally  wish 
that  some  lines  and  verses  were  excluded — not  be- 
cause they  are  faulty  in  themselves,  but  because 
they  weaken  the  effect,  and  detract  from  the  vigor 
of  the  whole ;  we  wish  the  verses,  in  short,  were 
more  closely  packed  together,  so  that  the  com- 
mencement and  the  close,  which  are  generally  both 
good,  could  be  brought  a  little  nearer  to*  each 
other.  'It  is  not  so  much  a  redundancy  of  expres- 
sion, as  of  images  and  illustrations,  that  we  have 
sometimes  to  complain  of  in  Mrs.  Hemans.  She 
uses  two  of  these  where  one  would  not  only  suf- 
fice, but  do  the  work  much  better.  There  is  a 
very  pleasing  little  poem,  called  The  Wandering 
Wind :  we  will  quote — first,  because  it  is  thus 
pleasing  ;  and  secondly,  because  we  think  it  would 
have  been  rendered  still  more  so  had  there  been 
somewhat  more  of  concentration  and  terseness  in 
the  style.  The  lines  which  we  have  printed  in 
italics,  and  which  contain  the  pith  and  marrow  of 
the  whole,  would  then  have  struck  upon  the  ear 
with  more  distinctness  and  prominence. 

THE   WANDERING   WIND. 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind ' 

Of  the  golden  summer  eves — 
WTience  is  the  thrilling  magic 

Of  its  tones  amongst  the  leaves  f 
Oh  !  is  it  from  the  waters. 

Or  from  the  long  tall  grass  ? 
Or  is  it  from  the  hollow  rocks 

Through  which  its  breathings  pass! 

Or  is  it  from  the  voices 

Of  all  in  one  combined, 
That  it  wins  the  tone  of  mastery ! 

The  wind,  the  wandering  wind  ! 
No,  no  !  the  strange,  sweet  accents 

That  with  it  come  and  go, 
They  are  not  from  the  osiers, 

Nor  the  fir  trees  whispering  low. 

They  are  not  of  the  waters, 

Nor  of  the  cavemed  hill, 
'  Tis  the  human  love  within  us 

That  gives  them  vower  to  thriU. 
They  touch  the  links  of  memory 

Around  our  spurits  twined. 
And  we  start,  and  weep,  and  tremble. 

To  the  wind,  the  wandering  wind! 

The  verses  beginning  '*  I  dream  of  all  things 
free"  might  also  be  cited  as  an  instance  of  this 
tendency  to  over-amplify — a  tendency  which  seems 
the  result  of  a  great  affluence  of  poetical  imagery. 
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This  would  be  a  more  powerful  poem  merely  by 
being  made  ehorier.  We  wait  too  long,  and  the 
imagination  roves  too  far,  before  we  arrive  at  the 
concluding  Hoes,  which  contain  all  the  point  and 
significance  of  the  piece  : — 

My  heart  in  chains  is  bleeding. 
And  I  dream  of  all  things  free. 

Of  the  measures  and  the  melody  of  a  lyrical 
poet  something  is  expected  to  be  said.  But  what 
we  feel  we  have  chiefly  to  thank  Mrs.  Hemans  for 
here  is,  that,  in  the  search  after  novelty  and  variety 
of  metre,  she  has  made  so  few  experiments  upon 
our  ear,  and  that  she  has  not  disdained  to  write 
with  correctness  and  regularity.  She  has  not  ap- 
parently labored  after  novelties  of  this  kind,  but 
has  adopted  that  verse  into  which  her  thoughts 
spontaneously  ran.  An  author  who  does  this  is 
not  very  likely  to  select  a  rhythm,  or  measure, 
which  is  incongruous  with  the  subject-matter  of  his 
poem*;  nor,  do  we  think,  could  many  instances  of 
such  a  fault  be  detected  in  Mrs.  Hemans.^ 

We  will  close  our  extracts  with  a  strain  that 
fairly  exemplifies  the  serene  and  lucid  current  of 
sentiment,  and  the  genuine  natural  pathos,  of  our 
poetess.  It  is  thus  she  makes  the  Hebrew  mother 
sing  to  her  first-born,  whom  she  has  devoted  to  the 
Lord. 

Alas !  my  boy,  thy  gentle  grasp  is  on  me ; 
The  bright  tears  quiver  in  thy  pleading  eyes  ; 

And  now  fond  thoughts  arise. 
And  silver  cords  again  to  earth  have  won  me, 
And  like  a  vine  thou  claspest  my  full  heart — 

How  shall  I  hence  depart? 

How  the  lone  paths   retrace  where    thou  wert 

playing 
So  late  along  the  mountains  at  my  side  ? 

And  I,  in  joyous  pride. 
By  every  place  of  flowers  my  course  delaying. 
Wove,  e^en  as  pearls,  the  lilies  round  thy  hair, 

Beholding  thee  so  fair ! 

And  oh !  the  home  whence  thy  bright  smile  hath 
parted. 

Will  it  not  seem  as  if  the  sunny  4ay 

Turned  from  its  door  away ! 

While  through  its  chambers  wandering,  weary- 
hearted, 

I  languish  for  thy  voice,  which  past  me  still 
Went  like  a  singing  rill  t 

Under  the  palm-tree  thou  no  more  shalt  meet  me. 
When  from  the  fount  at  evening  I  return, 

With  the  full  water  urn  ; 
Nor  will  thy  sleep^s  low  dove-like  breathings  greet 

me, 
As  amidst  the  silence  of  the  stars  I  waka, 

And  watch  for  thy  dear  sake. 

And  thou,  will  slumber*8  dewy  cloud  fall  round 

thee. 
Without  tiiy  mother*s  hand  to  smooth  thy  bed  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  vainly  spread 
Thine  arms  when  darkness  as  a  veil  hath  wound 

thee. 
To  fold  my  neck,  and  lifl  up,  in  thy  fear, 

A  cry  which  none  shall  hear  t 

What  have  I  said,  my  chijd?    Will  He  not  hear 
thee, 


Who  the  young  ravens  heareth  from  their  nestV 

Shall  He  not  s^uard  thy  rest, 
And  in  the  hush  of  holy  midnight  near  thee, 
Breathe  o*er  thy  soul,  and  fill  its  dreams  with  joy  t 

Thou  shalt  sleep  sofl,  my  boy. 

I  give  thee  to  thy  God — the  Ood  that  gave  thee 
A  well-spring  of  deep  gladness  to  my  heart! 

And,  precious  as  thou  art, 
And  pure  as  dew  of  Hermoq,  he  shall  have  thee. 
My  own,  my  beautiful,  my  undefiled! 

And  thou  shalt  be  his  child. 

"  Therefore  farewell !  I  go — my  soul  may  fail  me, 
As  the  hart  panteth  for  the  water-brooks, 

Yearning  for  thy  sweet  looks. 
But  thou,  my  first-born,  droop  not,  nor  bewail  mei 
Thou  in  the  Shadow  of  the  Kock  shalt  dwell, 

The  Rock  of  Strength— farewell !" 

We  must  now  draw  to  a  conclusion.  One  greet 
and  pervading  excellence  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  ae  e 
writer,  is  her  entire  dedication  of  her  genius  tod 
talents  to  the  cause  of  healthy  morality  and  soond 
religion.  The  sentiment  may  be,  on  occasion, 
somewhat  refined ;  it  may  be  too  delicate,  in  some 
instances,  for  the  common  taste,  but  never  is  it 
mawkish  or  morbid.  Never  can  it  be  constraed 
into  a  palliative  of  vice — never,  when  followed  oat 
to  its  limite,  will  it  be  found  to  have  led  from  the 
paths  of  virtue.  For  practical  purposes,  we  admit 
that  her  exemplars  are  not  seldom  too  ideal  and 
picturesque.  The  general  fault  of  her  poetry  con- 
sists in  its  being  rather,  if  we  may  use  the  term, 
too  romantical.  We  have  a  liula  too'  mach  of 
banners  in  churches,  and  flowers  on  graves-^ef 
self-immolated  youths,  and  broken-hearted  damseie^; 
— too  frequent  a  reference  to  the  Syrian  plains,  ea^ 
knights  in  panoply,  and  vigils  i>f  arms,  as  mere  ilk** 
trations  of  the  noble  in  character,  or  the  heroio  is 
devotion.  Situations  are  adduced  as  applicable  IQ 
general  conduct,  which  have  only  occurred,  or  oqdU 
only  have  occurred,  in  particular  states  of  soeietjy 
and  are  never  likely,  from  existing  circumstsnose, 
to  occur  again.  Far  better  this,  however,  thee  • 
contrary  fault ;  for  it  is  the  purpose  of  poetry  to 
elevate,  and  not  to  repress.  Admitting  that  the 
efifervescence  is  adventitious,  still  it  is  of  virtuoos 
growth,  and  proceeds  from  no  distortion  of  prin- 
ciple. If  not  the  reflection  of  human  nature  as  it 
actually  is,  it  is  the  delineation  of  ihe  fata  morganm 
of  a  noble  mind — of  something  that  occurs  to  ae 
*'  in  musings  high,'*  and  which  we  sigh  to  think 
of  as  of  something  lofVier  and  better,  to  which  that 
nature  would  willingly  aspire.  We  can  readily 
conceive,  that  to  a  woman  of  the  exquisite  teste 
possessed  by  Mrs.  Hemans,  any  attempt  at  tbf 
startling  or  bizarre,  either  in  conoeption  or  snbjeot, 
was  a  thing  especially  to  be  avoided.  We  de 
not  mean  to  imply  by  this,  that,  as  every  tfne 
poet  must  have,  she  had  not  a  manner  of  bqf 
own.  To  this  honor,  no  author  of  our  day  bee 
higher  or  less  equivocal  claims.  She  knew  whel 
to  admire  in  others,  but  she  felt  that  she  had  f 
mission  of  her  own.  To  substantiate  this,  we  hevf 
only  to  suppose  her  prodnctions  blotted  out  fiVM 
our  literature,  end  then  remark  whether  or  not  eay 
blank  be  left ;  for,  wherever  we  have  originelity,  wt 
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its^ 


■tre  aeeesBioB.  We  admit  that  originality  is  of 
all  shades  and  grades,  from  a  Bums  to  a  Bloom- 
field,  from  a  CraMie  to  a  Clare-r«till  the  names  of 
the  second  and  the  fourth  are  those  of  true  poets, 
IS  well  as  those  of  the  authors  of  "  The  Cottar's 
Saturday  Night,"  and  "  Sir  Eustace  Gray"— Par- 
nassus, as  Dr.  Johnson  observes,  having  its  '*  flowers 
of  transient  fragrance,  as  well  as  its  cedars  of  per- 
ennial growth,  and  its  laurels  of  eternal  verdure." 
In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Hemans,  this  question  is  set  at 
rest,  from  her  having  become  the  founder  of  a 
school,  and  that  only  eclipsed  in  the  number 
of  its  adherents  and  imitators  by  those  of  Scott, 
Byron,  and  Wordsworth.  In  America  especially 
has  this  been  the  case  ;  a  great  part  of  the  recent 
poetry  in  that  country — more  particularly  that  of 
its  female  writers — has  been  little  more  than  an 
echo  of  her  Records  of  Wdmany  and  Lays  of  Many 
Lands,  and  lyrical  strains  ;  and,  from  Mrs.  Sigour- 
ney — **  the  American  Mrs.  Hemans" — downwards, 
there  are  only  corroborative  proofs  of  a  Cisatlantic 
&ct,  that  no  copyist,  however  acute  and  faithful, 
has  ever  yet  succeeded  in  treading  on  the  kibes  of 
his  master,  far  less  of  outstripprog  him  in  the  strug- 
gle for  excellence. 

like  all  original  writers,  Mrs.  Hemans  has  her 
own  mode  and  her  own  province.  In  reading  the 
poetry  of  Wordsworth,  we  feel  as  if  transferred 
to  the  mountainous  solitudes,  broken  only  by  the 
■cream  of  the  eagle  and  the  dash  of  the  cataract, 
where  human  life  is  indicated  but  by  the  shieling 
in  the  sheltered  holm,  and  the  shepherd  boy,  lying 
wrapt  up  in  his  plaid  by  the  furze-bush,  with  his 
"tittle  flock  at  feed  beside  him."  By  Scott  we 
are  placed  amid  the  men  and  things  of  departed 
ages.  The  bannered  castle  looms  in  the  distance, 
and  around  it  are  the  tented  plain — the*  baron  and 
his  vassals — all  that  pertains  to  **  ladye-love  and 
war,  renown  and  knightly  worth."  We  have  the 
cithedral-pomp,  and  the  dark  superstition,  and  the 
Blight  that  stands  in  the  place  of  right — all  the 
fire  and  air,  with  little  of  the  earth  and  water,  of 
oar  elemental  nature.  The  lays  of  Wilson  reflect 
the  patriarchal  calm  of  life  in  its  best,  and  purest, 
tnd  happiest  aspects — or,  indeed,  of  something 
better  than  mere  human  life,  as  the  image  of  the 
islet  in  the  sunset  mirror  of  the  lake  is  finer  and 
£urer  than  the  reality.  Coleridge's  inspiration  is 
emblemed  by  ruins  *in  the  silver  and  shadow  of 
moonlight— quaint,  and  queer,  and  fantastic,  hsnnt- 
ed  by  the  whooping  owl,  and  screamed  over  by 
the  invisible  night-hawk.  Campbell  reminds  of 
the  Portland  vase,  exquisite  in  taste  and  materials, 
but  recalling  always  the  conventionalities  of  art. 

When  placed  beside,  and  contrasted  with  her 
great  ootemporaries,  the  excellences  of  Mrs.  Hem- 
ans are  soflSciently  distinct  and  characteristic.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this,  more  especially  in  her 
later  and  best  writings,  in  which  she  makes  inci- 
dents elucidate  feelings.  In  this  magic  circle — 
limited  it  may  be — she  has  no  rival.  Hence, 
ftom  the  picturesqueness,  the  harmony,  the  deli- 
CBcy  lod  grace,  which  her  compositions  display, 
rtie  fii  peei^arly  the  poet  of  her  own  sex.  Her 
pietores  aie  not  more  distinguished  for  aocuracy 


of  touch  than  for  elegance  of  finish.  Everything 
is  clear,  and  defined,  and  palpable ;  nothing  is  en- 
veloped in  accommodating«haze ;  and  she  never 
leaves  us,  as  is  the  trick  of  some  late  aspiring  and 
mystical  versifiers,  to  believe  that  she  most  be  pro- 
found because  she  is  unintelligible.  She  is  ever 
alive  to  the  dignity  of  her  calling,  and  the  purity 
of  her  sex.  Aware  of  the  difficulties  of  her  art, 
she  aspired  towards  excellence  with  untiring  per- 
severance, and  improved  herself  by  the  study  of 
the  best  models,  well  knowing  that  few  things 
easy  of  attainment  can  be  worth  much.  Her  taste 
thus  directed  her  to  appropriate  and  happy  sub- 
jects ;  and  hence  it  has  been,  as  with  all  things 
of  sterling  value,  that  her  writings  have  not  been 
deteriorated  by  time.  They  were  not,  like  the 
ice-palace  of' the  Empress  Catherine,  thrown  up  to 
auit  the  whim  of  the  season,  or  directed  to  suIh 
jects  of  mere  occasional  interest,  to  catch  the  gale 
of  a  passing  popularity.  Mrs.  Hemans  built  on 
surer  foundations,  and  with  less  perishable  mate- 
rials. The  consequence  is,  that  her  reputation 
has  been  steadily  on  the  increase.  Of  no  one 
modem  writer  can  it  be  affirmed  with  less  hesita- 
tion, that  she  has  become  an  English  classic ;  nor, 
until  human  nature  becomes  very  dififerent  from 
what  it  now  is,  can  we  imagine  the  least  proba- 
bility that  the  music  of  her  lays  will  cease  to 
soothe  the  ear,  or  the  beauty  of  her  sentiment  to 
charm  the  gentle  heart. 


Sagacity  op  a  Pyrenean  Dog. — Opposite  to 
our  hotel  was  a  dog  of  singular  appearance,  a  great 
favorite  with  the  neighborhood,  and,  I  might  add, 
with  my  son,  who  took  pains  to  ascertain  all  that 
could  be  learned  of  his  race  and  breeding.  It  was 
a  white  wolf-dpg  of  the  Pyrenees,  soft,  silken- 
haired,  scentless,  spotless ;  invaluable  as  a  guard, 
and  evincing,  not  only  the  utmost  powers  of  instinct, 
but,  as  the  owners  affirmed,  of  judgment  and  rea- 
son ! — un  chien  de  discemement.  This  clever  an- 
imal, named  by  the  familiar  English  abbreviation 
"  Miss,"  used  to  lie  at  the  booking-office  door  of  the 
Messageries  Royales,  Rue  de  Bee,  noticing,  with 
one  eye  open,  everybody  and  all  things.  She  knew 
why  luggage  was  placed  here  or  there,  and  whether 
certain  descriptions  of  goods  were  intended  for  this 
or  that  conveyance.  She  would  not  permit  crowd- 
ing at  the  counter ;  she  could  discern  whether  the 
book-keeper  was  being  annoyed  by  too  many  appli- 
cants for  places  at  once ;  she  barked  oflf  all  those 
who  seemed  to  be  de  trop ;  and  when  special  care 
was  manifested  by  any  of  the  porters  in  arranging 
a  party's  personal  eflfects  at  the  moment  of  depart- 
ure, she  would  sit  on  the  property  till  the  owner 
began  to  ask  for  it.  She  was  almost  two  sixes 
smaller  than  our  common  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
would  have  realized  a  high  price  in  England.  She 
was  five  years  old,  and  malm  her  ultraism  in  dis- 
cipline, was  a  perfectly  good-natured  creature;  and 
however  loudly  she  might  bark,  however  fiercely 
she  might  look,  she  was  considered  by  all  who  un- 
derstock her  good  qualities  as  a  dog  who  did  every- 
thing for  the  best,  and  did  it  well  too.  We  subse- 
quently fell  in  with  a  similar  do?,  three  years 
Younger,  on  our  way  from  Abbeville  to  Boulogne, 
homeward  ;  and  I  ail^  surprised  the  breed  has  not 
been  introduced  in  England. — The  Parson^  Pew, 
andPendL 
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From  Tail's  Magazine. 
Forty  Days   in  the  Desert.     By   the   autlior  of 
**  Walks  about  Jerusalem."    Ix>ndon  :  A.Hall 
&Co.  • 

The  author  of  this  interesting  volume  is  already 
favorably  known  to  the  public,  both  through  his 
pencil  and  his  pen.  '*  Walks  about  Jerusalem''  is 
a  popular  book  ;  with  a  subject  that  has  been  so 
often  ably  handled,  that  it  now  is  difficult  to  ren- 
der popular.  There  is  no  part  of  the  world  of 
which  fuller  and  better  accounts  have  been  pub- 
lished than  of  Palestine.  It  has,  therefore,  be- 
come dangerous  ground,  but  the  work  to  which 
we  refer  has  achieved  popularity.  The  author  is 
an  enthusiast.  Every  man  who  expects  to  write 
a  good  book  on  eastern  affairs  must  be  an  enthu- 
siast. A  dull  though  an  able  statistician  would 
make  nothing  of  Damascus.  He  would  break 
down  utterly  in  Petra — would  find  Beyrout  even 
yet  the  most  interesting  port  on  his  journey — would 
hasten  to  Smyrna  to  inquire  after  figs — to  Con- 
stantinople to  learn  the  state  of  the  Sultan *s 
finances — or  to  Alexandria  for  a  note  of  the 
Pasha's  last  shipment  of  cotton.  The  Mediterra- 
nean is  this  author's  favorite  sea,  the  Nile  his  pet 
river.     Of  the  former  he  says : — 

What  a  halo  seems  to  hang  over  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  !  such  as  invests  no  other  place 
on  earth.  The  empires,  whose  revolutions  fill  the 
stirring  page  of  history,  from  its  dawning  light 
down  to  modern  times,  are  all  around ;  some,  as 
Tyre  and  Carthage,  having  indeed  utterly  perished  ; 
but  others,  like  Egypt,  leaving  behind  a  glorious 
legacy  of  monumental  records.  Where  can  we 
wander  in  this  beautiful  sea,  without  being  remind- 
ed of  the  great  and  the  good  of  past  ages  !  Our 
footsteps  are  ever  in  the  track  of  sages  and  poets, 
of  prophets  and  apostles,  or  of  Him  who  is  greater 
than  all. 

The  details  of  a  preparation  for  a  journey  from 
Cairo  through  the  wilderness,  or  anywhere  else, 
are  now  so  well  known  that  we  pass  them  by,  as 
does  the  author,  quietly.  We  should  remark  that 
the  volume  abounds  with  beautiful  illustrations,  of 
which  the  first  is  Cairo.  The  party  started  on 
the  Ist  October,  not  of  the  last  October,  but,  we 
presume,  the  one  immediately  preceding  it.  Their 
route  was  that  of  the  overland  mail  to  Suez,  and, 
therefore,  as  far  as  that  town,  though  in,  they 
seemed  not  to  be  of,  the  desert ;  for,  in  some  re- 
spects, Egypt  has  again  become  a  highway  of  the 
nations.  On  the  second  day  of  the  journey  the 
author  writes  what  would  seem  absurd,  if  we  for- 
got that  he  was  an  experienced  traveller,  who  had 
been  ere  then  in  the  desert : — 

What  most  surprised  me  was  the  elasticity  of 
spirits  I  generally  experienced  in  the  wilderness. 
The  dry  pure  air  probably  had  much  to  do  with 
this.  Sometimes  the  sense  of  free  movement  over 
the  boundless  expanse  was  indescribably  and  wildly 
ecstatic  ;  in  general  the  incidents  of  our  little  cara- 
van seemed  sufficient  stimulus,  and  a  universal 
cheerfulness  prevailed  among  us  in  those  hours  of 
dawn. 


When  the  sun  was  up,  they  felt  the 
of  thirst  in  the  desert,  and  the  water  was  always 
bad.  The  evideoQe  of  this  witness  regarding  the 
wilderness  corresponds  exactly  with  that  of  pre- 
vious travellers.     He  says : — 

Tliere  is  a  terrible  and  triumphal  power  of  the 
sun  upon  this  wide  region  of  sterility  and  dcsath, 
like  that  of  a  despot  o^r  a  realm  blighted  by  his 
destructive  sway ;  no  ince  of  verdure  is  there  bat 
the  stunted  shrubs,  which  struggle  at  wide  intervals 
about  the  sandy  bed  of  some  dried  watercourse ;  no 
sign  of  living  thing  but  the  burrow  of  the  rat,  the 
slimy  trail  of  the  serpent,  or  the  carcass  of  the 
camel,  who  makes  his  grave  as  well  as  his  home  in 
the  wilderness,  met  with  in  every  stage  of  decay, 
from  the  moment  when  the  vultures  have  but  jusl 
fleshed  their  beaks  in  his  fallen  corpse,  till,  stripped 
of  every  integument,  the  wind  whistles  through  the 
ghastly  framework  of  his  naked  ribs,  and  his  bones 
tklling  asunder  and  bleached  by  heat  and  wind, 
serve  to  mark  the  appointed  track  upon  which  his 
strength  was  spent. 

Egypt  is  still  under  the  curse  of  vermin.  Miss 
Martineau  complained  sadly  of  their  annoyanoe. 
Messrs.  Irby  and  Mangles  were  hunted  by  them 
wherever  they  turned.  This  author  folded  his 
own  sheets,  spread  his  carpet,  kept  ■  the  Arabs  at 
a  distance,  and  enjoyed  an  entire  exemption  from 
all  the  plagues. 

The  party  reached  Suez  at  the  same  time  with 
the  steamer  which  brought  the  overland  mail  from 
Bombay.  The  arrival  ofiTered  the  traveller  an  op- 
portunity of  gathering  up  his  own  stray  thoughts 
of  home.  He  had  been  struck  with  the  respect 
paid  to  the  name  of  his  country  in  the  desert,  and 
in  the  sickly  travellers  by  the  caravan  he  saw  part 
of  the  prize.  It  was  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
value  that  the  Bombay  steamer  could  bring  if  it 
had  been  a  floating  hospital,  freighted  only  with 
the  sick. 

He  mentions  one  sad  case — but  cases  of  that 
nature  are  of  daily  occurrence.  The  sacrifices 
that  England  asks  her  children  to  make  are  oftea 
very  keen.  The  officer  dying  on  the  passage 
home  -was  only  one  of  many  who  have  mined 
health  without  obtaining  fortune  in  the  service  of 
their  country. 

It  was  after  my  retnm  from  the  desert,  myself 
broken  in  health,  when  standing  on  the  deck  of  the 
small  steamer  which  plies  from  Cairo  to  Alezan* 
dria,  that  an  old  medical  friend,  residing  in  the 
former  place,  came  on  board  with  a  patient,  a 
young  officer,  to  whom  he  begcred  me  to  render 
any  attentions  in  my  power.  "  He  may  die,"  ob- 
served he,  '*  at  any  moment;"  and  when  I  saw  him 
borne  down  stairs,  I  much  questioned  whether  he 
would  ever  reach  Alexandria  alive.  I  found  that 
he  had  been  some  years  in  India,  though  young, 
and  had  already  returned  home  once  for  the  benefit 
of  his  health ;  but  scarcely  had  he  again  set  foot 
on  the  fatal  shore  of  Hindqstan  ere  he  was  warned 
to  return  instantly  if  he  would  save  hi^  life.  JEIo 
had  been  but  four  months  absent  from  Eng]aiid« 
when  thus,  with  death  in  his  looks,  and  untSile  to 
move  without  the  assistance  of  two  men,  he  was 
fighting  his  way  back  again.  He  had  left  Bombay 
without  a  servant ;  on  his  arrival  at  Sues  ho  wap 
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to  proceed,  lingering  for  a  fortnight  in  its 
wielebed  hotel ;  then,  with  a  desperate  effort,  he 
got  across  to  Cairo,  where  he  had  been  under  the 
eara  of  my  friend  for  another  fourteen  days.  He 
iMMi  been  getting  all  this  while  gradually  worse, 
but  his  spirit  was  unbroken — the  desert,  he  said, 
waa  behind  him,  and  every  day  would  bring  him 
Dearer  to  his  mother,  who  was  anxiously  expecting 
bim ;  '*  and  then,*'  he  said,  kindly  pressing  my 
band,  "  you  must  come  and  see  me.*'  But  that 
meeting  will  never  happen  on  this  side  of  the  grave. 
Little  know  the  sons  of  the  desert,  who  look  with 
awe  upon  the  power  of  England,  of  the  sacrifices 
by  which  it  is  purchased. 

The  ruling  passion  was  strong  to  the  last.  The 
yooDg  officer's  **  You  must  come  and  see  me," 
waa  an  evidence  of  the  strength  of  hope  in  his 
mind.  The  tourist's  description  of  the  homeward 
mail  and  its  passengers  is  not  calculated  to  allure 
people  to  India.  Such  statements  make  one  re- 
gret less  the  monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  is  still  sufficiently  powerful  to  throw  a 
blight  over  the  prospects  of  those  Europeans  who 
would  attempt  to  settle  in  India  without  the  influ- 
ence of  their  shadow  ;  but  until  India  be  colonized 
to  aome  extent,  and  especially  in  those  districts  that 
may  be  regarded  as  the  backbone  of  that  vast 
ooontry,  and  which  are  not  deleterious  to  Euro- 
peana,  its  affairs  cannot  be  well  administered,  and 
ita  value  cannot  be  fully  understood.  The  over- 
land mail  is  not,  we  suspect,  an  advantageous  dis- 
covery for  invalids.  The  voyage  from  Bombay  to 
Soex  is  long,  but  the  vessel  is  generally  crowded. 
Across  the  desert  must  be  bad.  Cairo,  to  the 
aick,  can  only  be  an  intolerable  bore.  The  Nile 
will  have  few  charms  for  them.  They  would  not 
give  one  glimpse  of  the  cliffs  of  Dover  for  all  the 
pyramids.  The  re("n)barkation  at  Alexandria  again 
in  a  crowded  steamer  is  another  welcome  annoy- 
ance ;  but  still,  to  the  sick,  it  is  annoying.  There 
ia  a  great  change  in  all  these  matters  from  the 
quiet  ship  and  the  sea-breeze  of  the  old  but  long 
passage  round  the  Cape. 

We  halted  a  moment  to  give  our  camels  a  little 
brackish  water  at  the  well  of  Suez ;  and,  as  we  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  town,  encountered  a  file  of 
those  old-fashioned  carriers,  laden  as  described, 
who  may  find,  some  of  these  days,  their  occupation 
gone,  by  the  constn>ction  of  a  railroad,  or  the  revi- 
val at  least  of  the  canal  of  the  old  Egyptian  kings. 
Next  issued  forth  several  of  the  light  vans  in  which 
the  passpntrors  are  convoyed  to  Cairo,  their  Arab 
drivers  furiously  cracking  their  whips,  and  urging 
along  the  slirrht  but  sinewy  horses  at  top  speed 
over  the  gravel.  From  beneath  the  awnings  which 
shaded  these  carriages  peeped  forth  faces,  from 
which,  for  the  most  part,  all  trace  of  the  rose  of 
England  had  forever  vanished  ;  pale  women  with 
aickly  children,  tended  by  dusky  Indian  ajrahs, 
bronzed  and  sinewy-looking  men,  too,  negligent  in 
ooetume  and  indifferent  in  look,  but  with  all  that 
ealm  hentteur  which  cleaves  to  the  masters  of  the 
world,  some  of  whom,  indeed,  appeared  to  be  sea- 
aoBod  to  the  climate ;  while  others,  stricken  by  its 
Ibtal  influence,  seemed  hurrying  home  bat  to  die, 
ev  drag  out  the  remainder  of  a  life  robbed  of  that 
eiaaticity  of  nerves  and  spirits  which  alone  can 
reader  it  desirable — with  whom  to  reach  once  more 


the  chalk  cliflb  of  England,  and  to  breathe  again 
the  air  of  her  green  fields,  is  the  one  absorSing 
feeling. 

The  meeting  with  the  overlaitd  mail  was  only 
an  incident  in  the  desert,  to  the  tourist  who  went 
out  there  not  to  meet  the  living,  but  to  seek  and 
study  the  memorials  of  the  dead.  In  returning,  a 
month  aAerwards,  to  Cairo,  he  met  another  overland 
mail — one  of  a  far  more  melancholy  character — 
th'e  great  caravan  of  pilgrims  from  Cairo  to  Mecca, 
across  the  desert.  The  one  line  of  communica- 
tion is  increasing  daily.  The  other  is  yearly  fall- 
ing away.  The  time  will  come  when  a  daily 
overland  mail  will  pass  over  the  desert's  neck 
from  Cairo  to  Suez,  and  from  Suez  to  Cairo.  It 
is  equally  probable  that  by  that  time  the  mail  from 
Cairo  to  Mecca  will  have  been  abandoned — the 
zeal  of  the  Moslems  for  their  own  faith  is  yearly 
setting  more  into  a  mere  traditional  formality, 
without  effecting  any  change  in  their  minds  favor- 
able to  a  better  system. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Suez  the  traveller  en» 
deavored  to  trace  the  progress  of  another,  a  long 
past,  and  a  far  greater  caravan,  that  crossed  the 
desert  from  Egypt.  A  considerable  portion  of 
this  part  of  the  work  is  occupied  with  elaborate, 
and  to  us  interesting,  statements  regarding  tlie 
exodus  of  the  Israelites  from  Egypt.     The  map 

I  of  the  country,  and  the  plan  of  the  supposed  route, 
will  be   highly  useful  to  the  student  of  Biblical 

I  literature.  For  a  number  of  days  the  traveller, 
with  his  small  party  of  Bedouins,  traced  the  pre- 
sumed route  of  the  Israelites  after  the  Red  Sea  had 
been  opened  to  afford  them  a  passage,  and  its  re- 
ceding waters  had  closed  upon  their  foes.  Their 
route,  from  the  statement  in  the  Old  Testament, 
was  generally  recognized  by  him  without  much 
difficulty.  Their  passage  was  a  great  event,  for 
it  impressed  names  on  places  and  wells  in  the 
desert  that  have  never  since  been  changed.     As 

I  the  party  approached  Sinai  and  the  Serbel,  the 
country,  ^vhich  had  been  over  all  the  route  neces- 
sarily solemn   from    its  very  loneliness,  became 

:  wilder  and  sterner  in  its  features. 

I      We  had  now  entered  the  point  of  transition  from 
I  the  sandstone  to  the  granite  region.    There  was 
I  a  stern,  oppressive  grandeur  in  the  long,  narrow, 
I  winding  valleys,  with  their  dark  and  awful  walls 
towering  abrupt  on  either  hand,  without  a  sound  or 
sign  of  living  thing ;  no  vegetation  relieved   the 
sandy  depths  of  the  defile,  except  the  solitary  acacia 
trees,  which,  though  rugged  and  fenced  with  long 
sharp  spines,  by  which  my  feet  and  hands  have 
I  often  been  torn,  I  learaed  to  love,  for  its  delicate 
white  blossoms,  and  still  more   for  their  exqui- 
sitely fragrant  scent,  which  I  think  unsurpassed  by 
that  of  any  other  flower,  and  which,  especially  in 
I  the  desert,  is  worth  a  whole  parterre. 

I  The  most  singular  antiquities  in  the  desert  aro 
^  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  on  the  rocks  at  the 
Wady  Maghara,  and  the  Sinaitic  inscriptions 
which  are  scattered  over  many  rocks  in  that  quar- 
ter of  the  desert.  The  former  are  in  a  state  of 
good  preservation,  and  represent  victories  gained 
^by  an  early   Egyptian  monarch,  probably   over 
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Bome  of  the  desert  tribes,  whom  he  had  chastised 
and  pursued  to  this  rocky  defile.  Of  them,  at 
page  46,  the  author  says : — 

Is  it  not  almost  too  marvellous  for  belief  that 
these  tablets  existed  before  the  exodus  of  the  Is- 
raelites, when  Moses,  with  all  his  host,  actually 
passed,  beyond  question,  down  the  valley  Mokatteb, 
or  a  short  distance  below,  on  his  way  towards 
Wady  Feiran  and  Sinai?  They  must  be  regarded, 
I  presume,  as  among  the  most  ancient  sculptures 
in  the  world  ;  and  yet  it  is  evident  that  when  they 
were  executed  the  arts  were  by  no  means  in  their 
infancy,  but  that  centuries,  at  least,  had  elapsed 
since  their  unknown  and  remote  origin. 

Immediately  beyond  Wady  Maghara,  the  great- 
est collection  of  Sinaitic  writings  on  the  rocks  oc- 
cur. They  are  said  to  be  so  numerous  that  they 
must  have  been  the  work  of  a  great  body  of  men. 
They  are  generally  ascribed  to  the  Hebrews,  who 
are  supposed  to  have  adopted  the  method  of  re- 
cording their  passage  by  the  rocks,  and  the  sup- 
position is  rather  confirmed  by  their  bad  execution. 
The  Hebrews  were  probably  less  advanced  in  arts 
and  learning  than  their  Egyptian  taskmasters. 
The  drawings  both  of  the  undoubted  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  and  of  the  Sinaitic  writings  which 
accompany  the  text,  convey  a  very  clear  idea  of 
their  appearance.  Concerning  the  probability  of 
the  Sinaitic  writings  being  of  Hebrew  origin,  we 
quote  the  following  passage  from  the  work  : — 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  obscurity  that  still 
appears  to  hang  over  the  origin  of  these  inscrip- 
tions. They  were  first,  as  IU)binson  informs  us, 
mentioned  about  A.  D.  535,  by  Cosmar,  who  sup- 
posed them  to  be  the  work  of  the  ancient  Hebrews ; 
and  even  states  that  certain  Jews,  who  had  read 
them,  had  explained  them  to  him  as  noting  the 
**  journey  of  such  an  one,  out  of  such  a  tribe,  on 
such  a  year  and  month  ;"  just  as  even  now,  on  the 
road  to  Mecca,  similar  inscriptions  are  to  be  seen, 
the  work  of  Moslem  pilgrims.  This  view  was  also 
taken  by  Clayton,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  in  1753 ;  but 
without  any  one  being,  as  yet,  able  to  decipher  the 
writings.  It  is  but  quite  lately  that  Professor 
Beer,  of  Leip«ic,  after  laborious  study,  has  been 
able  to  du  this.  He  pronounces  them  to  be  of 
Christian  origin — probably  the  work  of  pilgrims  to 
Mount  Sinai.  Christian  monograms  and  crosses, 
as  well  as  Greek  inscriptions  demonstrably  older, 
as  Dr.  Lepsius  afifirms,  tend  to  prove  this.  The 
peculiar  character  itself  approximates  most  nearly 
to  the  Cufic,  and  is  supposed  by  Beer  to  have  ap- 
pertained to  the  language  formerly  spoken  by  the 
Nabaihaians  of  Petra,  and  other  parts  of  the  pen- 
insula, (afterwards  superseded  by  the  Arabic,)  and 
of  which  these  inscriptions  are  almost  the  only  ex- 
isting traces.  Dr.  Lepsius  agrees  with  Pro^ssor 
Beer  as  to  the  nature  of  the  inscriptions,  but  re- 
gards them  as  the  work  of  a  Christian  pastoral 
people,  and  not  of  mere  passing  pilgrims ;  an  opinion 
strongly  borne  out  by  their  number,  their  often 
elaborate  though  rude  character,  and  the  remote 
spots  in  which  they  are  sometimes  met  with.  It  is 
somewhat  singular  that  there  should  be  so  many 
of  them  at  this  particular  place  ;  and  some  could 
only  have  been  executed  by  means  of  a  ladder,  or, 
at  least,  by  clambering  up  the  face  of  the  rocks. 
They  occur  here  continually,  tliough  at  intervals, 
all  the  way  to  Wady  Feiran,  and  up  to  the  very 


top  of  Jerbal ;  there  are  also  several  on  tlie  apper 
road  to  Sinai,  which,  doubtless,  also  originally  led 
to  Feiran  ;  but  th^e  is  scarcely  an  inatanoe  aboat 
Mount  Sinai  itself,  and  none  whatever  upon  that 
mountain ;  nor,  with  a  single  exception,  at  Pctra, 
have  any  been  as  yet  met  with  anywhere  else  in 
the  peninsula— which  is,  to  say  the  least,  most 
singular. 

The  opinion  of  the  Germans  is  now  pretty  gen- 
erally embraced ;  yet  some  recur  to  the  ok)  theory, 
that  the  inscriptions  are  in  reality  the  work  of  the 
Israelites  during  their  sojourn  in  the  wildemees. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Forster,  well  known  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  the  '*  Arabians,"  is,  it  is  said,  now 
engaged  in  an  elaborate  essay  on  the  subject  of  this 
and  other  obscure  inscriptions  throughout  the  world. 
He  is  said  to  have  translated  more  than  a  hundred 
of  the  inscriptions — records  of  various  incidents  in 
the  Exodus.  The  one  in  this  character,  in  the 
quarries  of  Zourd,  near  Cairo,  whence  the  Pyra- 
mids were  built,  alluded  to  by  Robinson,  but  of 
which  Lepsius  seems  to  doubt  the  existence,  is  said 
to  be  a  complaint  of  the  Israelites  during  their  cruel 
toils  in  Egypt.    Wonderful  indeed,  if  true ! 

Presuming  that  this  information  regarding  the 
work  of  Professor  Forster  is  correct,  the  publiea* 
tion  of  his  essay  would  be  a  most  valuable  contri- 
bution to  the  world^s  literature ;  and  might  tend 
to  confirm  and  settle  more  than  one  disputed  point. 
It  would  certainly  be  a  most  remarkable  fact,  if, 
after  the  lapse  of  three  thousand  years,  rude  in- 
scriptions, graven  on  a  rock,  as  with  a  pen  of  iron, 
were  to  aid  in  resolving  difficult  questions.  We 
think  nothing  more  natural  than  that,  if  the  He> 
brews  had  the  means  and  the  art  of  inseribiDg  on  the 
rocks,  they  would  in  passing  through  the  wilder- 
ness write  on  these  permanent  tablets  a  short  ao- 
count  of  those  events  in  which  they  were  engaged 
and  interested. 

We  should  desire  nothing  more  respecting  this 
work  than  space  to  follow  the  author  through  all 
the  scenes  in  the  wilderness,  during  his  journey 
towards  Idumea — his  seat  upon  the  summit  of 
Mount  Sermel,  and  his  resting  in  the  convent  of 
Sinai ;  but  our  space  will  not  permit  these  in- 
dulgences ;  and,  skipping  the  desert,  we  must 
take  up  the  wanderer  on  the  top  of  Mount  Hor, 
where  he  has  been  sketching  the  mountain  cltfi 
of  Edom : — 

Standing  on  this  lone,  lofly  pinnacle,  it  is  impos- 
sible not  to  figure  to  ourselves  the  important  Bibli- 
cal events  connected  with  it.  Edom  stood  secure, 
though  trembling,  in  her  mountain  fastnesses ;  the 
Promised  Land  was  yet  occupied  by  iu  original 
inhabitants,  linked  by  a  common  danger  to  resist 
the  invasion  of  the  wanderers  from  Egypt,  and  to 
drive  them  back  into  the  inhospitable  desert ;  the 
Israelites  had  assembled  at  Kadesh,  and,  with  their 
courage  quailed  by  the  discouraging  reports  of 
the  spies,  had  been  doomed  to  expiate  -their  want 
of  faith,  and  to  wander  forty  years  through  the  wil- 
derness. These  forty  years  had  now  done  their 
work — that  generation  had  passed  av^y — and  their 
descendants,  children  of  the  desert,  assembks  at  the 
base  of  the  mount,  and  fill  the  broad  plain  with 
their  tents ;  their  passa^  through  these  mountain 
defiles  is  refused  by  the  Edomitcs,  and  again  we  see 
them,  in  idea,  departing   southward,  down  the 
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Anhah  to  tlie  Red  Sea,  to  turn  the  region  that  inhabitants,  the  position  of  its  commerce,  the  na- 

ihey  might  not  penetrate.     But  a  short  time  before,  ^re  of  its  government,  or  any  of  those  other  se- 
the  great  law jnver  had  buried  at  Radish,  his  sister        «  .  j     •  i     .  •  .    • 

Miri^who^triumphantsong  had comiemorated  "%»  ^""^^^^^  ^^i*^  '^''  »^^«^  mysterious  city 
iheir  first  deliverance;  and  now,  Aaron,  too,  was        ^'^^"  ^^""^  ^^^  ^^®  traveller  saw  El  Deir, 

called  to  his  rest— the  prophet  brothers  ascend  the  ^^^  hastened  on  to  Petra.     He  thus  describes  his 

lonely  mount,  and  on  its  summit  take  the  long  and  first  view  of  the  ruins  : — 

last  4rewell.     Aaron  is  buried,  and  the  aged  Mo-       ^  ,.  ^       ,       ,  ... 

ses  descends  alone,  and  desolate  in  heart,  to  the       ^''°™  *  solitary  group  of  tombs,  the  outskirts  of 

tents  of   the  mourning    Israelites.     So   strongly  ^^  7*^^  metropolis,  I  obtained  my  first  view  of  the 

marked  are  the  features  of  this  region,  and  so  pre-  rock-bound  city.     A  broken-down  camel,  one  of  a 

served    by  their  sublime,  unchanging  barrenness,  paw^g  caravan,  protesting  agamst  an  insupportable 

that  when  we  behold  at  once  the  defiles  of  Edom,  ^***^'  V*^^'  **  ^^^  expense  of  his  last  remaining 

the  fronuer  hills  of  Palestine,  the  Arabah,  and,  far  B^jength,  he  had  dragged  up  the  long  ascent,  was  a 

outstretched  to  the  westward,  the  great  sepulchral  characteristic  object  in  the  foreground.     This  nar- 

wilderness,  the  lapse  of  ages  is  forgotten,  and  these  row  pass  was  probably  guarded  in  the  palmy  days 

touching  and  solemn  events  rise  up  before  the  mind  ^^  Petra,  and  blocked  up  when  an  attack  was  ex- 

with  an  almost  startling  reality.  pected;     Hence  begins  a  long  descent  by  the  side 

01  a  ravine,  leading  to  the  vacant  side  of  the  old 

The  solemn  scene  of  the  parting  of  Aaron  from  ^Uy,  of  which  one  solitary  column  appears  like  the 

M^es  commanded  a  f^l  view  of  the  ragged,  torn  otrmlCgl/er^^^^^  ^a^l^VcTutl^ 

clifls   that  crown  the   Edomites    land  ;  and  over  pierced  with  innumerable  excavations,  their  color- 

ihem    the  mountains  of  Judea.     The   Israelites  ing,  as  it  were,  run  mad  with  a  blending  of  all 

sought   permission    from   their    brethren   to   pass  hues.     No  idea  can  be  given  of  the  first  impres- 

through  the  region  of  rocks,  where  then  every  sion  of  such  a  place — its  strangeness  and  remote- 

fissore,  and  nook,  and  field  was  skilfully  cultivated,  nes8--lhe  utter  desolation— the  silence,  broken  only 

and   the  land  was  fertile.     The  Edomites  were  a  ^^  '^?  ^^^Jf  f^.'T'  ""^  '^u  ^^f?^^'  overburdened 

r  1      .•  .,  ,        ,  camels,  and  the  fierce  yells  of  their  savagre  conduc- 

powerful  nation,  a  commercial  people,  whose  mer-  ^^rs.     My  plan  had  perfectly  succeeded,  the  sheik 

chants  were  pnnces  in  the  earth,  and  they  refused  and    hyi  retainers  had   not  appeared  ;   there  was 

to  give  the  solicited  permission,  probably  from  po-  nothing  to  mar  the  glorious  satisfaction  of  wander- 

litical  reasons.     The  Edomites  were  merchants,  ing  alone  and  uninterrupted  about  this  unparalleled 

dealing  with  the  Canaanites,  and  they  would  be  P**ce  ;  my  old  cicerone,  as  I  merely  named  the 

averse  to  irritate  either   profitable   customers  or  Principal  objects  of  interest,  conducted  me  to  them 

^«.^,r.i  „«;«ku«^  k„  «^„  :      *u  •        j    *    *u  •  "*  silence,  and  I  spent  some  hours  m  exploring  the 

powerful  neighbors  by  opening  their  roads  to  their  j^^^^       '    ^^  ^^^.  ^        ^    . 

foes,  and  supplying  them  with  provisions  even  for 

mooey.      We  do  not  know  their  circumstances.        The  character  of  Petra,  a  city  built  not  on,  but 
bot,  at  the  present  day,  no  European  power  would  into,  the  rock,  renders    everything  regarding  its 
permit  the  mj^rch  of  armies  through  its  dominions  citizens  strange  and  mysterious.     By  what  induce- 
to  attack  a  peaceable  neighbor.     The  Idumeans  ment,  with  half  the  world  unoccupied  before  them, 
may  even  have  had  alliances  offensive  and  defen-  were  they  led  originally  to  select  this  region  of 
ii\e  with  the  Canaanites.     Their  merchants  may  cliffs  and  precipices  for  a  home  ?     How  came  they 
have  had  large  sums  due  to  them  in  Canaan,  and  so  often  to  excavate  houses  out  of  the  rock  instead 
the   policy  of  the  state  would  be  to  support  the  of  to  build  upon  it,  seeing  they  were  thoroughly 
party  by  whose  downfall  its  subjects  would  suffer,  acquainted  with  all  descriptions  of  building  ?     By 
We  see  many  reasoAs,  therefore,  for  the  course  what   means   have   they  ultimately  been   so  com- 
adopted   by  the  Idumeans,  without  ascribing  it  to  pletely  extirpated  from  the  earth  and  their  mem- 
hereditary  malice  and  revenge  against  the  Israel-  ory   lost,  except    in    the   rxiins   that  attest  their 
ires  for   the  deceit  practised. by  the  progenitor  of  former  splendor  and  power?     They  seem  to  have 
the  latter  on  his   father,  and  against  his  brother  selected   the  most  difficult  places  for  their  abodes. 
Elfsan.  the  ancestor  of  the  Idumeans.     It  is  not  even  What  had   they  to  fear?     Were  they  originally 
likely  that  the  story  was  much  known  amongst  the  bent   on    plundering    from    their    neighbors,    and 
Idumeans,  or  that  they  had  till  then  retained  so  wanted  a  stronghold  ?     Had  Jacob  heard  in  La- 
{poch  of  the  faith  of  the  patriarchs  as  to  consider  ban's  land  that  Esau  had  collected  around  him  a 
their  own  position  in  the  world  at  all  affected  by  band  of  freebooters,  as  David  afterwards  congre- 
ihat  circumstance.     We  may  even  doubt  whether  gated  ?     Was  that  one  reason  for  his  trembling 
they  recognized  the  Israelites  as  relatives.      They  walk  on  the  way  to  ineet^  his  brother,  and  for  the- 
knew    the    Egyptians    as  very  respectable    men,  rich    gifts  that    ho  sent   before   him  to  appease- 
whose   orders  were   to  be  executed,  and   whose  Esau's  avarice  or  wrath  ?     We  can  guess  only  at 
bills    passed  in  the  world   as  current   coin  ;    but  these  matters,  and  see  no  reason  for  adopting  the 
they   were    not   bound    to    know  the  Egyptians'  latter  opinion.     We  should   rather  presume  that 
slares.     The  refusal  of  permission  to  pass  through  the   dukes  of  Edom  wanted    peace  to  prosecute 


Edofo  was  very  likely,  therefore,  to  arise  entirely 
from  motives  of  state  policy. 

We  can  know  no  more  of  the  reasons  that  in- 
daeed  the  Edomites  to  oppose  the  Israelites  than 


their  enterprises ;  for  they  evidently  went  soon  far 
before  the  neighboring  nations  in  the  arts  of  peace. 
Petra  bears  testimony  yet  that  in  its  palmy  days^ 
when  multitades  crowded  its  ravines,  or  climbed 


cf  the  internal  state  of  Petra,  the  number  of  itsj  the  long,  steep  stairs  cut  in  the  rock  to  El  Deir, 
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its  municipal  authorities  had  attended  to  sanatory 
regulations,  and  the  remains  of  their  water-pipes 
are  still  visible.  The  fragments  of  buildings,  and 
the  arch  still  standing  across  the  great  ravine,  are 
monuments  of  their  familiarity  with  mechanical 
science.  The  sculptured  vaults  cut  out  in  multi- 
tudes in  the  rock  hear  witness  to  the  wealth  of 
many  private  parties.  We  take  out  some  pas- 
sages, not  as  they  run  in  the  original,  but  merely 
with  a  view  to  show  the  features  in  the  scenery 
of  this  strange  city  : — 

The  upper  part  of  the  approach  along  the  course 
of  the  stream,  which  I  did  not  sec,  is  bordered  by 
tombs,  some  of  very  singular  character.  The  val- 
ley is  rather  open,  but  soon  the  brook  descends 
among  huge  blocks  of  stone,  overgrown  with  wild 
oleanders,  almost  blocking  up  the  passage  into  the 
deep  ravine,  which,  piercing  through  the  chain  of 
rocks,  forms  the  only  entrance  to  the  city  on  this 
side.  But  a  few  paces  beyond  its  entry,  a  ruined 
yet  bold  arch,  springing  from  rock  to  rock,  creates 
astonishment  that  it  can  maintain  its  position.  The 
sides  are  adorned  with  niches  and  pilasters.  This 
arch  was  perhaps  erected  to  commemorate  some 
victory,  or  may  have  served  merely  an  ornamental 
purpose. 

The  sandstone  formations  which  hem  in  the  ra- 
vine at  this  arch,  are  of  no  great  height,  probably 
about  100  feet ;  but  at  every  step  they  rise  higher 
and  higher,  while  the  broken  path  beneath  descends 
rapidly  among  fragments  and  wild  plants,  which 
hardly  leave  a  roadway,  and  when  unencumbered, 
could  never  have  admitted  more  than  two  or  three 
camels  abreast.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  an  idea  of 
the  feeling  with  which  we  penetrate  further  into  the 
heart  of  this  extraordinary  defile ;  the  cliffs  become 
more  jagged  and  awful,  nearly  meeting  overhead, 
and  the  windings  of  the  chasm  seem  to  close  up  at 
every  turn  of  the  almost  subterranean  passage. 
Looking  up  from  this  deep  abyss  are  seen,  throuirh 
occasional  openings,  the  higher  precipices  of  the 
gorge  ;  their  peaks,  ragged  and  fantastic,  tinted 
with  the  most  fanciful  variety  of  colorinjr,  in  pink, 
yellow,  and  blue  veins,  and  hung  with  wild  ole- 
ander, tamarisk,  and  climbing  plants,  are  glittering 
several  hundreds  of  feet  above  us,  in  the  brilliant 
sunlight. 

Awful  as  is  this  gorge,  it  is  yet  still  more  ro- 
mantically beautiful — the  forms  of  the  precipices 
varying  at  every  turn,  the  wonderful  contrasts  of 
the  coloring,  the  variety  of  the  overhanging  foliage 
-of  the  wild  fig,  the  crimson-flowered  oleander,  and 
the  trailing  bright  green  plants,  with  the  play  of 
light  and  shade  among  the  rocks,  form  such  a  strik- 
inir  succession  of  pictures  that  the  wanderer  lingers 
delighted  among  the  thousand  charms  which  na- 
ture unfolds  in  this  singular  recess,  and  almost  pro- 
jects, as  he  forces  his  difficult  way  among  fallen 
rocks,  and  tangled  shrubs  and  flowers,  that  he  is 
traversing  the  principal  highway  into  what  was 
heretofore  one  of  the  richc&t  commercial  cities  in 
the  East. 

On  close  examination,  however,  this  passage, 
though  now  half  choked  up,  shows  vestiges  of  the 
•caro  with  which  it  was  kept  open  in  the  prosperous 
times  of  Petra.  The  traces  of  the  square  stones 
with  which  it  was  once  paved  are  met  with,  as  well 
as  of  the  channel  by  which  the  water  of  the  brook 
was  carried  down  into  the  city,  instead  of  being 
BuflTered  to  pour  in  full  volume,  as  at  present,  down 
the  bed  of  the  ravine  ;  this  chaonel,  crossiog  the 


passage  from  left  to  right,  lb  continaecf  by  earthen 
pipes,  bedded  in  mortar,  in  a  groove  made  in  the 
rocks.  Robinson  suggests  that  the  great  body  of ' 
the  water  was,  perhaps,  anciently  carried  off  in  some 
different  way.  Only  a  portion,  not  sufficient  to 
injure  the  pavement,  conld,  at  any  rate,  have  uken 
ite  course  down  the  natural  channel,  into  the  city 
below.  There  occur,  besides,  niches  and  tablets 
here  and  there. 

There  are  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  persons 
whether  these  excavations  in  the  rocks  are  all  to 
be  considered  tombs.  The  form  and  size  should 
decide  whether  they  were  intended  for  the  homes 
of  the  dead  or  of  the  living.  Excavated  bouses 
were  not  uncommon  in  antiquity.  There  are  still 
homes  excavated  in  the  face  of  rocks  in  this  coun- 
try. The  ancient  Picts  dwelt  to  some  extent  un- 
der ground.  They  burrowed  like  rabbits,  and 
their  villages  resembled  an  extensive  warren. 
The  existence,  therefore,  of  excavated  hoipes  in 
Petra  is  not  in  any  way  astonishing.  Others  have 
fallen  into  the  error  of  supposing  that,  with  the 
exception  of  public  buildings,  the  Petraists  had  no 
houses  except  excavations.  We  take  the  follow- 
ing extract  from  this  volume,  which  gives  in  a 
few  words  a  diflierent  and  a  very  interesting  view  of 
the  matter : — 

The  site  of  the  city  itself  was  along  this  brook  ; 
and  the  principal  remaining  edifices,  viz.,  the  Arch 
of  Triumph  and  Kasr  Pharoon,  appear  on  the  left 
hand,  near  its  point  of  disappearance.  The  irregu- 
lar ground  rising  north  and  south,  was  also,  as  is 
evident  both  from  the  site  and  the  scattered  heaps 
of  stones  and  foundations,  (many  of  which  appear 
in  the  drawings,)  covered,  wherever  practicable, 
with  the  buildings  of  the  ancient  city.  The  im- 
mense mass  of  the  rock  hemming  in  this  area  on  the 
right,  or  north  side,  rises  abrupt,  rugged,  and  wild 
— built  up,  as  it  were,  in  vast,  irregular  buttresses. 
the  bases  of  which  are  hewn  into  a  variety  of  sep- 
ulchres. The  left  is  pierced  by  diflfercnt  ravines, 
by  one  of  which  ascent  is  made  to  El  Deir,  (not 
visible ;)  and  this  range,  hke  the  opposite,  is 
hewn  into  countless  sepulchres,  a  region  of  death, 
locking  down  upon  what  was  once  a  vast  and 
crowded  hive  of  noisy  life  far  below.  So  that  on 
all  sides,  if  we  are  right  in  supposing  that  all  these 
excavations  are,  as  they  appear  to  be,  sepulchres, 
the  inhabitants  of  this  unparalleled  city  beheld  the 
habitations  of  their  dead  rising  round  like  a  cur- 
tain. In  the  forum — in  the  streets — from  the  roof 
of  the  private  dwelling — in  the  theatre — in  high- 
ways and  byways — up  to  the  topmost  crags  of  their 
rocky  rampart — there  were  still  sepulchres — nothing 
but  sepulchres — even  for  miles  out  of  the  city. 
The  habitations  of  the  dead  must  have  outnumbered 
those  of  the  living,  even  as  they  excelled  them  in 
costliness  and  beauty !  Yet  doubts  may  well  be 
entertained  whether  some  of  these  rock  excavations 
were  not  really  the  dioeUings  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  mountain  of  Dihdiba,  part  of  the  central  chain 
of  Edom,  towards  which  there  is  an  ascent  among 
the  left-hand  range  of  rocks,  is  seen  closing  up  the 
view  in  the  background  ;  and  in  this  direction  is 
the  monument  with  Sinaitic  characters,  mentioned 
by  Irby  and  Mangles,  which  I  did  not  see,  bat 
which,  if  deciphered,  may  possibly  throw  light  oa 
many  interesting  questions  oonnected  with  .tlM 
former  inhabitanta  of  Idamea 
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There  is  a  melancholy  interest  in  the  aathor^s 
moconnt  of  his  lodgings  at  Petra ;  wroo^t  into 
tbe  extract  we  subjoin  : — 

The  close  of  one  of  the  most  exciting  days  of 
my  life  was  now  hastening  on  :  I  descended  from 
£1  Deir,  and  reached  the  area  of  the  city,  as  the 
evening  sun  was  burnishing  with  a  golden  glow 
the  entire  range  of  cliifs  and  tombs,  and  directed 
my  steps  towards  that  in  which  I  was  to  find  a 
home  for  the  night.  It  was  indeed  a  very  comfort- 
able abode  :  the  funeral  chamber  was  large  enough 
for  the  reception  of  a  goodly  company,  and  had  ev- 
idently been  used  by  former  travellers  ;  the  roof 
was  blackened  with  smoke,  and  we  had  apprehen- 
sions of  vermin,  from  the  dirt  which  each  former 
occupant  had  helped  to  accumulate ;  but,  happily, 
these  fears  proved  unfounded.  Komeh  built  up  an 
excellent  kitchen,  near  the  ruinous  door ;  and  the 
adjacent  splendid  sepulchre,  hewn  for  no  less  than 
royalty,  served  as  a  slaughter-house,  in  which  a 
lamb,  purchased  from  the  Wady-Musa  Arabs,  re- 
ceived its  quietus  from  the  rude  yataghan  of  one  of 
the  Bedouins.  Such  festive  preparations  in  these 
chambers  of  death  might  well  seem  a  mockery  of 
human  pride.  Little  could  the  merchant  prince 
who  hollowed  out  for  himself  this  vast  mausoleum 
anticipate  how,  after  that  commerce  which  had  so 
enrichexi  him  should  have  utterly  passed  away,  a 
stranger  from  a  far  greater  emporium,  a  wanderer 
from  tlie  capital  of  a  land  perhaps  wholly  unknown 
to  him,  or  only  vaguely  heard  of  as  beyond  the 
bounds  of  the  whole  earth,  should  thus  appropriate 
to  the  commonest  purposes  of  every-day  life  the 
chamber  designed  to  preserve  inviolate  to  the  end 
of  time  his  last  mouldering  remains. 

We  have  often  supposed  that  Petra  had  perished 
from  history ;  because  while  its  inhabitants  were 
conversant,  at  a  very  early  age  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  with  commerce,  with  mechanics,  with 
sculpture  and  the  fine  arts,  with  agriculture,  and 
with  all  the  means  of  weaving  luxury  and  refine- 
ment into  the  web  of  life,  yet  they  wanted  a  liter- 
ature. Athens  and  Rome  are  imperishable  them- 
selves, and  they  have  forever  embalmed  other  cit- 
ies and  states  in  their  literature.  The  world  is 
not  likely  to  let  perish  the  brilliant  productions  of 
genius  that  they  have  left,  while  nven  endure;  and 
thus  the  household  habits  even  of  these  cities  are 
familiar  to  us — the  agitations  of  their  factions  are 
movements  in  which  we  seem  to  have  taken  part, 
so  deeply  are  the  statements  stamped  into  memo- 
ry. But  Petra  had  no  literature — no  conservators 
of  her  greatness — no  poet  to  sing,  like  Homer, 
the  deecl»3  of  her  nobles,  or  even  the  fictions  as- 
cribed to  them — and  no  historian  to  narrate,  even 
with  a  glow  of  patriotic  prejudice,  the  history  of 
the  state. 

This  author,  and  others,  on  the  contrary,  as- 
eribe  to  an  Idumean — a  descendant  of  Esau — an 
Edomite,  one  of  the  dwellers  in  these  rocks. of 
Petra,  a  judge  even  or  chief  magistrate  amongst 
the  people,  the  oldest  literary  work  perhaps  in  ex- 
itteDce,  the  book  of  Job.  The  inquiry  is  too  ex- 
tensive for  our  present  space,  bat  we  quote  the 
betvtiful  passage  from  "  Forty  Days*'  in  which 
Uib  supposition  is  stated  ;— 


Unlike  Jerusalem,  w^hose  many  revolutions  fill 
the  page  of  history  with  their  burthen  of  glory  and 
guilt,  and  whose  final  destiny  is  yet  a  subject  of 
mysterious  interest,  with  Petra  are  connected  neither 
great  events  nor  deathless  names ;  her  associations, 
like  those  of  Tyre  and  Palmyra,  are  principally 
commercial,  and  like  them,  too,  never  again  is  she 
destined  to  arise  from  ruin.  But  were  the  book  of 
]  Job,  as  some  contend,  a  production  of  Edomite  ori- 
I  gin,  depicting  the  civilization  of  that  land  at  a  peri- 
j  od  when  Jerusalem  was  net  yet  founded,  what  a 
I  halo  would  not  this  cast  over  desolate  Idumea  and 
I  her  perished  capital,  a  monument  of  her  past  gen- 
ius and  greatness,  nobler  than  the  proudest  of  her 
rock-hewn  temples,  and  lasting  as  the  eternal  hills 
themselves!  And  whatever  may  be  the  conflicting 
opinions  of  the  commentators — assigning  the  poem, 
as  they  do,  to  different  authors  and  periods,  from 
Moses  to  Isaiah — the  best  critics  have,  at  least,  ad- 
mitted that  there  is  about  some  portions  of  it  a 
breadth  and  simplicity  of  style  which  breathes  the 
very  air  of  the  infancy  of  the  world,  which  seems 
like  the  unstudied  and  majestic  utterance  of  the 
first  inspired  fathers  of  mankind.  If  we  are  thus 
to  regard  it,  its  incidental  notices  of  the  arts,  wealth 
and  refinement  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was 
cornposed,  point  to  a  state  of  civilization  almost 
equalling  at  the  same  period  that  of  the  Egyptians 
themselves — in  regard  to  their  ideas  of  the  nature 
and  attributes  of  the  Almighty,  indeed,  far  higher; 
and  if  this  supposition  be  rejected,  the  fertility  and 
populonsness  of  Edom,  at  the  time  when  the  Is- 
raelites sought  to  pass  through  its  defiles,  are  ap- 
parent from  the  very  terms  of  their  request : — 
**  I^t  us  pfiss,  I  pray  thee,  through  thy  country  : 
wc  will  not  pass  through  the  fields,  or  through  the 
vijinjardsy  neither  will  we  drink  of  the  water  of  the 
wells;  we  will  go  by  the  king's  highway.  And 
Edom  came  out  against  him,  with  much  people,  and 
with  a  strong  hand.^* 

How  fallen  is  Edom  now  !  Could  the  Jewish 
seers,  who,  animated  by  national  hatred,  and  the 
sense  of  wrong,  poured  out  the  burthen  of  denun- 
ciation upon  Ixloni,  awake  and  behold  her  utter 
ruin,  they  might  almost  weep  at  the  fulfilment  of 
their  prophecies  : — '*  Thy  terribleness  hath  deceived 
thee,  and  the  pride  of  thine  heart.  O,  thou  that 
dwellest  in  the  Hefts  of  the  rock,  that  boldest  the 
height  of  the  hill,  though  thou  shouldst  make  thy 
nest  as  high  as  the  eagle,  I  will  bring  thee  down 
from  thence,  saith  the  Lord.  Edom  shall  be  a  des- 
olation :  every  one  that  goeth  by  shall  be  astonished, 
and  shall  hiss  at  the  plagues  thereof.  No  man 
shall  abide  there,  neither  shall  a  son  of  man  dwell 
in  it." 

The  general  strain  of  these  and  other  prophecies, 
too,  strikingly  accords  with  the  total  desolation  of 
Exiom  ;  but  a  minuter  application  of  particular  pas- 
sages in  a  well-known  work  on  the  subject  is  cer- 
tainly not  borne  out  by  facts.  The  passage,  "  None 
shall  pass  through  it  forever,"  alluded,  doubtless, 
to  the  total  breaking-up  the  great  commercial 
routes,  as  well  as  its  general  abandonment  and 
ruin  ;  and  not,  as  is  fancifully  supposed  in  the 
work  in  question,  to  the  utter  exclusion  even  of  a 
single  passenger  or  traveller,  inasmuch  as  caravans 
of  Arabs  are,  and  proliably  ever  have  been,  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  and  fro  in  diflerent  directions,  and 
numerous  travellers  also  have  of  late  years  passed 
unharmed  through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land. 

We  have  felt  more  interest  in  tliis  work  as  we  ad- 
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vanced  through  its  pages,  than  in  any  similar  book 
since  '*  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross^'  was  published. 
The  number  and  beauty  of  the  engravings  enhance 
the  value  of  the  text,  but  the  latter  does  not  re- 
quire to  lean  on  them  for  support.  The  work 
itself  is  admirably  got  up  in  the  form  of  the  an- 
nuals ;  and  we  do  not  know  a  more  valuable  book 
of  that  character  amongst  the  publications  of  1848. 


From  the  Spectator,  16th  Dec. 
MRS.    SIGOURNEY's   ILLUSTRATED   POEMS. 

This  volume  does  not  embrace  the  whole  of 
Mrs.  Sigourney*8  works,  but  consists  of  selections 
from  previously  published  volumes,  fugitive  pieces, 
and  a  few  new  verses.  The  resolution  which 
prompted  the  choice  does  not  seem  to  have  been 
well  considered ;  for  some  of  the  pieces — as  **The 
Return  of  Napoleon  from  St.  Helena" — are  sep- 
arated from  the  circumstances  which  produced 
them.  It  is  true,  they  are  fitted  by  their  form  to 
stand  alone  ;  but  they  certainly  lose  by  removal 
from  their  place  in  Mrs?  Sigourney's  travels,  and 
from  the  prose  notes  or  rather  narrative  which  ac- 
companied them.  They  now  with  the  other  pieces 
form  a  collection  of  miscellaneous  poems,  present- 
ed in  a  very  splendid  dress,  and  with  illustrations, 
which,  if  not  remarkable  as  works  of  art,  are  cu- 
rious as  exhibiting  American  nature — more  truly, 
we  suspect,  than  the  poems  they  illustrate. 

Want  of  nature,  and  want  of  strength,  are  in- 
deed the  defects  o^  Mrs.  Sigourncy.  All  that 
elegance  of  sentiment,  sweetness  of  versification, 
feminine  gentleness  and  susceptibility,  can  do,  will 
be  found  in  her  compositions.  But,  except  the 
gift  of  versifying,  these  qualities  are  so  frequent 
among  the  well-educated  and  well-bred,  that  they 
are  not  sufficient  of  themselves  to  give  poetical 
distinction,  except  to  their  poetical  originator,  Mrs. 
Hemans.  Almost  everything  in  the  volume  is  an 
echo  ;  musical  and  sweet,  but  still  a  repetition. 
Added  to  this  drawback  to  attraction,  is  a  want  of 
appropriateness,  which  produces  vagueness,  not  in 
the  sense  of  indistinctness,  fur  the  images  and 
meaning  are  clear,  but  in  a  form  perhaps  still 
more  fatal  to  interest — that  of  ineptitude.  Some 
of  the  subjects  are  lofty,  some  stern,  some  essen- 
tially rugged  ;  but  all,  in  passing  through  Mrs. 
Sigourney's  mind,  are  not  only  rendered  partakers 
of  its  character,  but  altogether  lose  their  own. 
Collins  the  academician  remarked,  that  some 
landscape-painters  did  not  perceive  or  did  not  al- 
low fur  the  difierence  of  the  atmospheric  effect  in 
a  room  and  in  the  open  air,  especially  in  the  coun- 
try ;  hence,  many  out-of-duor  scenes  had  an  in- 
door look.  Mrs.  Sigourney  and  other  imitators 
of  Mrs.  Hemans  have* carried  this  mistake  a  good 
deal  further.  Their  poems  not  only  have  the  air 
of  the  drawing-room  or  boudoir,  but  everything 
partakes  of  the  nicknack  refinement  of  the  ladies* 
Bitting-room.  It  might  be  thought  that  a  strictly 
American  subject  would  not  have  displayed  this 


imitative  character ;  but  it  does  if  the  topic  is  anal- 
ogous to  one  that  English  poets  have  frequently 
treated.  The  stately  character  and  wild  freedom 
of  the  red  Indian,  the  hard  labor  of  the  sturdy 
backwoodsman,  are  turned  into  prettiness,  jual  as 
much  as  the  patriarch,  the  prophet,  the  hero,  or 
the  '*  baron  bold,*'  who  are  so  continually  trana* 
mogrified  in  annuals.  One  piece  in  the  book  is 
ao  exception  to  these  remarks,  from  the  perfeetlj 
American  feeling  that  animates  it,  though  the 
poem  is  perhaps  too  delicate  for  the  theme. 

THE   THRIVING   FAMILY. 


Our  father  lives  in  Washington, 

And  has  a  world  of  cares. 
But  gives  his  children  each  a  farm, 

Enough  for  them  and  theirs. 
Full  thirty  well-grown  sons  has  he, 

A  numerous  race  indeed, 
Married  and  settled  all,  d'ye  see, 

With  boys  and  girls  to  feed. 
So  if  we  wisely  till  our  lands. 

We  're  sure  to  earn  a  living, 
And  have  a  penny  too  to  spare 

For  spending  or  for  giving. 
A  thriving  family  are  we, 

No  lordling  need  deride  us  ; 
For  we  know  how  to  use  our  hands. 

And  in  our  wits  we  pride  us. 
Hail,  brothers,  hail ! 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  ua. 

Some  of  us  dare  the  sharp  northeast ; 

Some  clover-fields  are  mowing  ; 
And  others  tend  the  cotton-plants 

That  keep  the  looms  a-going  ; 
Some  build  and  steer  the  white-winged  ships, 

And  few  in  speed  can  mate  them  ; 
While  others  rear  the  corn  and  wheat. 

Or  grind  the  com  to  freight  them. 
And  if  our  neighbors  o'er  the  sea 

Have  e*er  an  empty  larder, 
To  send  a  loaf  their  babes  to  cheer 

We  '11  work  a  little  harder. 
No  old  nobility  have  we. 

No  tyrant  king  to  ride  us  ; 
Our  sages  in  the  capitol 

Enact  the  laws  that  guide  us. 
Hail,  brothers,  hail ! 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  as. 

Some  faults  we  have,  we  can't  deny, 

A  foible  here  and  there  ;  « 

But  other  households  have  the  same. 

And  so  we  won't  despair. 
'T  will  do  no  good  to  fiime  and  frown. 

And  call  hard  names,  you  see, 
And  what  a  shame  't  would  be  to  part 

So  fine  a  family  ! 
'T  is  but  a  waste  of  time  to  fret. 

Since  Nature  made  us  one, 
For  every  quarrel  cuts  a  thread 

That  healthful  Lore  has  spun. 
Then  draw  the  cords  of  union  fast. 

Whatever  may  betide  us, 
And  closer  cling  through  every  blast. 

For  many  a  storm  has  tried  us. 
Hail,  brothers,  hail  I 

Let  nought  on  earth  divide  us. 
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From  Chamben*  Journal 
PLAIN   PEOPLE. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  introduce  the  hero  of  our 
tile  as  belonging  to  the  above-mentioned  class, 
without  in  the  first  instance  ascertaining  where- 
abouts the  announcement  will  place  him  in  the 
estimation  of  our  readers.  We  fear  that  with  some 
who  would  not  for  worlds  be  classed  under  the 
same  denomination — young  ladies,  for  instance — 
be  will  be  put  down  at  once  as  an  unfortunate 
being,  afraid  to  take  a  peep  at  his  own  face  in  the 
glass,  or  venture  a  glance  at  his  own  shadow  as 
it  intrusively  escorts  him  along  the  wall.  Then, 
again,  there  are  others,  who  perhaps  know  the 
world  a  little  better,  and  they  will  pronounce  him 
one  who  deems  himself  privileged  to  say  all  manner 
of  disagreeable  things  under  the  aspect  of  candor ; 
while  haply  there  are  some  who,  not  thinking  too 
much  of  themselves,  not  knowing  too  much  of  the 
world,  will  find  some  corner  of  the  heart  warming 
up  at  the  phrase ;  some  gentle  recollection  of  a 
quiet  old  aunt,  or  old  bachelor  uncle,  living  long 
ago,  and  far  away,  in  generous  contentment ; 
always  ready  to  do  a  good  turn  or  think  a  good 
thought,  without  making  a  fuss  about  it. 

If  such  be  the  idea  at  last  conjured  up,  we  need 
not  fear  to  proceed  on  our  introduction,  though  far 
from  engaging  that  the  present  instance  will  in 
4Uiy  degree  equal  the  example  we  have  recalled, 
or  even  that  such  "  plain  people''  exist  at  all  in 
the  world  we  have  now.  Indeed,  when  first  we 
knew  Arthur  Murray — and  that  is  not  very  long, 
ago — he  was  the  last  person  amongst  our  acquaint- 
ance to  whom  we  should  have  thought  of  assign- 
ing the  character ;  much  more  readily  would  we 
have  supposed  him  sitting  for  the  reverse  of  the 
picture;  a  young,  and,  as  yet,  untried  lawyer, 
with  more  brains  than  briefs ;  dandified,  elegant, 
exquisite,  somewhat  given  to  satire  and  paradox  ; 
ready  to  play  on  each  word ;  to  make  the  worse 
appear  the  better  reason,  and  the  better  seem  the 
worse.  No  one  who  then  knew  him  could,  either 
io  praise  or  in  censure,  have  called  him  a  *'  plain 
person  ;*'  and  most  assuredly  he  would  not  have 
admitted  the  impeachment  himself.  And  yet  there 
was  something  in  the  way  in  which  he  went  to 
pack  up  his  trunk  for  the  journey  he  was  now 
about  to  make  with  a  country  client  whom  he  had 
obliged  on  some  professional  matter,  and  who  in 
return  invited  him  down  to  his  place  during  vaca- 
tion, **  to  have  a  shot  at  the  snipe  ;'*  something 
hopeful  in  the  tone  with  which  he  repeated  his 
friend's  instructions — **  Be  ready  by  two  o'clock, 
and  we  can  travel  together :  just  put  up  two  or 
three  shirts,  with  your  shooting-jacket,  and  your 
powder  and  shot ;  you  will  want  nothing  else,  for 
we  are  all  plain  people  down  there ;"  and  some- 
thing in  the  manner  in  which  he  laid  aside  his 
^dress-coat,  and  selected  in  its  stead  a  garment 
beyond  chance  of  injury  from  packing  or  use, 
which  might  lead  us  to  fancy  that  some  trace  of 
eharacter,  such  as  we  have  glanced  at,  survived 
even  amidst  his  later  acquirements. 


In  perfect  ignorance  of  the  locality  he  was  to  visit, 
and  the  people  he  was  to  meet,  beyond  the  intima- 
tion conveyed  in  the  foregoing  rather  ambiguous 
phrase,  Arthbr  soon  found  himself  trying  to  draw 
an  augury  from  the  discourse  of  his  companion ; 
and  then  inwardly  repeating,  "  Plain  people — if 
all  the  rest  are  like  him,''  as  he  vainly  endeavored 
to  give  an  agreeable  turn  to  the  self-sufficient 
retnark,  or  dogmatical  opinion,  following  closely 
on  the  heels  of  each  other,  and  always  prefaced 
or  concluded  by  a  phrase  which  seemed  to  have 
attained  the  virtue  of  an  axiom,  to  cut  short  all 
discussion,  silence  all  argument — **  I  am  only  a 
plain  man,  but  that  is  my  view,"  all  others  being 
of  course  indirect  and  inconclusive,  unworthy  the 
attention  of  any  clear,  unbiassed  miod.  And  Ar- 
thur at  last  could  hardly  refrain  from  laughing,  aa 
subject  aAer  subject  was  thus  arbitrarily  nipped  in 
the  bud,  and  as  the  ignorance  or  prejudice  of  his 
companion  took  the  tone  of  superiority,  and  assert- 
ed the  triumph  of  natural  candor  over  professional 
training  and  finesse. 

He  had  not  travelled  •many  miles  of  his  way, 
when,  half  repenting  of  his  undertaking,  he  arrived 
at  least  at  one  conclusion — that  the  plain  man  by 
his  side  Vas  a  tyrant  at  home,  and  that  even  his 
own  independence  would  be  a  doubtful  matter 
while  he  ventured  to  remain  ;  he  was  accordingly 
quite  prepared  to  see  the  household  still  as  mice 
on  his  arrival,  or  ready  to  fly  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  at  the  first  sight  of  their  master.  He  was 
rather  agreeably  surprised,  therefore,  to  find  him- 
self received  in  a  comfortable  dwelling,  where  the 
furniture,  well-used  and  well  kept,  seemed  coeval 
with  the  house,  and  the  house  itself  with  the  trees 
that  surrounded  it,  and  the  quaint  garden  in  front ; 
and  to  find  its  mistress  aptly  representing  the 
whole.  Orderly  and  motherly,  she  exactly  real- 
ized his  ideas,  and  silenced  all  his  misgivings  by 
her  fearless  cordiality  towards  himself,  and  her 
glad  welcome  to  her  husband. 

All  is  just  as  it  should  be,  thought  Arthur : 
'*  The  good  man  has  been  only  showing  oflfa  little 
to  bring  down  my  conceit ;"  and  he  laughed  at  the 
conceit  himself,  remembering  that  he  had  attemptr 
ed  to  show  ofiT  in  the  beginning ;  when  his  con- 
clusions were  again  upset  by  the  entrance  of  a 
lady,  whom  Mr.  Wilson  at  onee  introduced  as  his 
sister,  adding  the  somewhat  unnecessary  informa- 
tion, **A  regular  old  maid."  Plain  enough,  again 
thought  Arthur,  though,  for  his  own  sake,  as  well 
as  the  lady's,  he  would  just  as  soon  it  had  not 
been  so  plainly  expressed.  He  read  at  a  glance 
that  the  individual  in  question  included  him  in  the 
annoyance  such  a  remark  was  likely  to  infiict ;  but 
he  also  read  in  the  silence  with  which  it  was 
received,  and  the  imbittered  expression  which  now 
seemed  habitually  to  rest  on  features  that  once 
must  have  been  pretty,  that  there  was  nothing 
unusual  in  the  impeachment,  and  that  the  plain- 
ness of  speech  which  had  already  so  of\en  discon- 
certed himself,  had  also  perhaps,  without  inten 
tional  unkindness,  in  a  sort  of  rough  jocularity, 
torn  away  all  the  little  illusions  which  might  still 
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have  prolonged  her  attractions,  or  at  least  made 
the  inevitable  transition  more  easy. 

And  then  came  the  children  ;  but  here  Arthur 
was  again  at  fault,  as  during  the  whole  of  the  next 
day,  when  a  down-pour  of  rain  prevented  his 
leaving  the  house,  he  had  to  endure  their  noisy 
companionship,  and  try  to  appreciate  the  advan- 
tages of  "  a  plain  education,**  as  exhibited  with 
pride  by  the  father  of  the  family.  *'  I  give  them 
practical  habits,  and  train  them,  like  myself,  to 
look  straight  at  their  object,  speaking  out  their 
minds  at  all  times  freely  and  plainly,  without  fear 
or  reserve  ;**  and  then  walking  off  with  perfect 
complacency,  his  guest  had  an  opportunity  of 
witnessing  the  result  of  this  one-sided  lesson  in 
polite  speeches  such  as  these  :  **  That's  a  lie  for 
you,  Emmy;**  and,  **  I  hate  you,  Johnny  ;"  while 
screams,  and  scratches,  and  bloody  noses,  con- 
tinually formed  a  running  accompaniment  to  the 
words ;  their  aunt  flying  hopelessly  from  the  room 
with  her  hands  to  her  ears ;  their  mother  flying  in 
from  her  household  duties  with  horror  in  her  face ; 
and  then  the  indignant  narrative,  and  the  equally 
indignant  retort,  ending  in  the  punishment  of  the 
entire  lot. 

**  Miss  Emmy,  don't  you  play  on  that  piano?** 
said  Arthur  after  some  time,  good-natureflly  hoping 
to  cause  a  diversion,  and  relieve  the  eldest  girl 
from  her  sulky  sobbing  in  the  corner.  No  answer 
at  first ;  but  when  the  question  was  repeated,  there 
was  the  father's  own  self  in  the  reply — **  No, 
indeed  ;  I  do  not  waste  my  time  with  such  non- 
sense.'* 

*'  Then  who  is  it  for?     Who  plays  on  it  now?" 

"  Oh,  nobody ;  Aunt  Milicent  used,  but  papa 
said  it  stunned  him,  't  was  a  tiresome  noise  ;  so  she 
left  it  off;  and  unless  when  Sydney  is  here,  it  is 
never  opened  now.** 

*'  And  who  is  Sydney?" 

**0h,  Sydney  is  a  cousin  of  ours,  that  always 
comes  here  in  the  holidays." 

"  Yes,  and  then  you  must  behave  yourself,  Miss 
Emmy  ;  Sydney  would  n*t  let  you  or  any  one  else 
play  the  tyrant,**  muttered  Johnny  from  the  other 
corner,  where  he  had  been  imprisoned  at  discretion. 
To  avert  the  storm  which  was  plainly  gathering 
again,  Arthur  called  Johnny  over  to  him,  and  show- 
ing him  the  book  he  had  been  reading,  asked  if  ho 
would  like  to  hear  a  story. 

*'  No,**  replied  the  still  surly  boy  ;  "  papa  says 
them  stories  are  all  lies ;"  and  back  he  stalked  to 
his  durance  again,  leaving  Arthur  to  consider 
whether  the  plain  people  he  knew  long  ago  owed 
any  of  their  excellence  to  having  cultivated  a  little 
of  the  ornament,  as  well  as  the  sweet  charities  of 
life  ;  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  prevent  the  weeds 
and  the  briers  from  springing  up  in  our  hearts,  if 
some  little  attention  be  not  given  to  the  flowers. 

He  had  fallen  dofip  into  this  reverie,  and,  for 
aught  we  know,  might  have  arranged  an  able 
speech  on  the  subject  oT  national  education,  when 
his  attention  was  aroused  by  a  conversation  between 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  Miss  Milicent,  who,  taking  advan- 
tage of  the  enforced  tranquillity,  had  established 


themselves  at  work,  unnoticed  by  him  as  he  ab» 
stractedly  gazed  out  of  the  window.  Now,  how- 
ever, a  name,  from  which  some  prospect  of  relief 
had  already  dawned,  struck  upon  his  ear  as  Miss 
Milicent  exclaimed,  '*  So,  Sydney  is  to  be  here  to- 
night ;  and  plain  as  ever,  I  suppose ;  that  sort  of 
face  never  grows  either  better  or  worse." 

Another  specimen  of  the  genus,  thought  Arthur 
to  himself;  but  when,  with  a  slightly  reproachful 
tone,  and  a  glance  to  her  sister-in-law  indicating 
the  presence  of  a  stranger,  Mrs.  Wilson  replied, 
**  I  cannot  think  so ;  the  expression  is  evei>vary- 
ing,  and  yet  always  so  good  and  so  true,  that  in 
looking  at  the  features,  you  forget  the  face,"  he 
at  once  felt  his  levity  checked ;  and  mentally  apply- 
ing the  words  of  the  speaker  to  herself,  felt  how 
redeeming,  even  to  the  homeliest  features,  was  the 
kindly  expression  worn  by  hers  at  the  moment. 

Just  then  Mr.  Wilson  coming  in,  announced  that 
he  had  ordered  John  to  take  over  the  tax-cart  to 
meet  Sydney  at  the  coach ;  and  Mrs.  Wilson  coa- 
flrmed  the  favorable  impression  she  had  made  all 
along  by  gently  suggesting  that  the  coach  was  late, 
the  evenings  pold,  and  it  would  be  much  better  to 
send  out  the  chaise ;  but  her  husband,  in  his  own 
peremptory  way,  cut  her  short,  meeting  the  objec- 
tion with  his  favorite  phrase,  "  Pooh,  pooh  ;  Syd- 
ney knows  very  well  we  are  only  plain  people,  and 
that  I  am  an  enemy  to  over-refinement  and  self-io- 
dulgence  in  young  people ;  the  sooner  they  are 
broken  in  to  rough  realities  the  better — eh,  Mr. 
Murray? — instead  of  being  allowed  to  think,  as 
they  do  now-a-days,  that  the  world  is  made  for 
themselves.** 

Arthur  bowed  in  silent  answer  to  this  appeal ; 
there  were  some  rough  realities  going  on  again  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room,  which  seemed  to  him  to 
render  any  other  comment  unnecessary. 

The  evening  turned  out  cold,  squally,  and  show- 
ery ;  Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  many  times  at  the  win- 
dow to  watch  the  sky ;  and  when  at  last  the  cur- 
tains were  drawn,  turned  to  stir  up  the  fire,  saying 
to  herself  with  a  sigh,  **  A  bad  night  for  Sydney; 
I  wish  so  much  the  chaise  had  been  sent."  And 
again,  as  Arthur  watched  the  unpretending  kind- 
ness of  her  little  preparations,  and  looked  at  her 
good-natured  countenance  lighted  up  by  the  kind- 
ling blaze  of  the  fire,  and  the  still  kindlier  feelings 
within,  he  no  longer  wondered  that  her  husband, 
even  in  his  plainest  moods,  found  nothing  unpleas- 
ant to  say  to  her.  He  felt  his  own  captious  feel- 
ings passing  away,  and  found  himself  involuntarily 
recurring  to  the  words  ho  had  overheard,  "  It  is 
not  the  features,  but  the  face." 

He  was  just  about  to  make  some  inquiries  as  to 
the  person  to  whom  the  sentiment  had  been  ap- 
plied— **  What,  who  was  Sydney  ?" — when  the 
sound  of  wheels  announced  that  the  object  of  hii 
curiosity  had  arrived.  The  children  had  been  al- 
lowed to  sit  up,  and  apparently  appreciating  tba 
indulgence,  were  quieter  than  usual ;  bat  onoe' 
more,  violent  and  demonstrative  as  ever  when  oe- 
casion  came,  they  joined  in  a  general  rush  to  the 
door,  leaving  Arthur  in  solitary  possession  of  the 
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fireside.  A  noisy  welcome  Sydney  got ;  sBouts 
of  recognition  from  each  separate  voice,  screams 
tod  struggles,  as  one  pushed  the  other  out  of  the 
way,  for  a  while  drowned  every  minor  sound,  un- 
til at  last  a  clear,  gay,  ringing  voice  rose  above 
the  clamor,  as  if,  pitched  beyond  its  ordinary  tone, 
it  was  determined  to  make  itself  heard.  Arthur, 
who  in  the  now  deserted  room,  had  been  listening 
with  some  curiosity,  felt  a  slight  twitch  of  disap- 
pointment as  the  clear  treble  met  his  ear  :  he  had 
somehow  all  along  anticipated  somewhat  of  com- 
panionship in  Sydney — some  pleasant  associate  to 
lake  Mr.  Wilson's  place  in  their  shooting  expedi- 
tions— some  relief  from  the  dull  truisms  to  which 
he  was  weary  of  being  sole  auditor  ;  so  now  ex- 
claiming pettishly,  **  Why,  Sydney  must  be  only 
a  child,  a  mere  boy  after  all,*'  he  threw  aside  his 
book,  and  standing  up  before  the  fire,  felt  ready  to 
take  his  departure  on  the  instant. 

But  with  a  sudden  misgiving  he  listened  again : 
the  voice,  lower  and  sweeter  now,  though  still  re- 
monstrating, went  on  to  say,  "Stay,  Willy;  stay 
a  moment  until  we  get  off  this  dripping  cloak ;  no 
indeed,  Johnny,  you  shall  not  drag  me  in  while 
I  'ra  such  a  figure  ;  I  must  get  rid  of  all  those 
spatters  in  mercy  to  aunt^s  new  carpet,  to  say 
nothing  of  my  own  appearance  before  the  strange 
gentleman  you  tell  me  is  within.'* 

And  again  the  blithe  laugh  sounded  through 
the  half-open  door,  as  the  speaker  seemingly  re- 
tisted  all  Johnny's  rough  attentions.  We  said 
that  Arthur  listened  with  a  sudden  misgiving : 
vith  a  sudden  though  involuntary  movement,  too, 
be  raised  his  hand  to  his  colored  cravat,  glanced 
downwards  at  his  shooting-jacket,  all  unchanged 
since  the  vain  preparations  of  the  morning  ;  but 
before  the  wish  was  half  formed  that  he  had  been 
more  particular  in  his  jnquiries,  less  careless  in  his 
mire,  or,  above  all,  that  the  family  had  for  once 
idhered  to  their  own  fashion  of  plain  speaking, 
the  door  was  flung  open,  and  in  came  a  young 
lidy,  grasped  on  all  sides  by  the  children,  shout- 
in?,  **  Here  is  Cousin  Sydney"  at  the  top  of  their 
Toices,  and  quite  superseding  the  necessity  of  a 
more  formal  introduction,  when  the  elders  of  the 
party  followed  quietly  into  the  room. 

And  so  **  Cousin  Sydney"  was  a  girl  after  all ! 
When  the  first  shock  had  subsided,  that  instead 
of  the  ally  and  companion  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  to  expect,  presented  to  his  view  only  a  quiet 
Fitile  girl  with  a  countenance  cold  and  repulsive, 
according  neither  with  Mrs.  Wilson's  kindly  re- 
mark, nor  yet  with  the  musical  laugh  in  the  hall 
which  first  roused  his  suspicions,  he  felt  utterly 
disappointed,  and  hardly  bestowed  a  second  glance 
on  the  unpretending  figure  that  had  been  intro- 
duced with  such  acclamation  :  pale  and  cold  she 
looked,  her  dark  dress  fastening  high  round  her 
throat,  dark  eyes  and  hair  both  making  her  pale- 
ness more  conspicuous,  without  one  other  color  to 
relieve  the  darkness — the  shadeless  white  :  no 
waving  ringlets,  no  sparkling  smile,  no  airy  step, 
personified  the  Euphrosyne  so  rapidly  conjured  up 
in  bis  fancy  by  that  laugh  ;  no  gentle  word,  no 


cordial  tone  realized  Mrs*  Wilson's  description  , 
but  passing  him  by  with  a  scarce  perceptible  curt- 
sy, and  a  very  perceptible  shiver,  she  turned 
eagerly  to  the  fire,  while  he,  muttering  to  himself, 
"Another  of  the  plain  people,  and  decidedly  the 
worst,"  turned  with  an  air  equally  chilling  back 
again  to  lys  book. 

But  the  ice  began  to  thaw,  and  involuntarily  he 
found  himself  attending  while  the  sweet  voice 
spoke  again,  in  answer  to  Mrs.  Wilson's  inquiries, 
regrets,  and  apologies  about  her  journey,  and  the 
weather,  and  the  conveyance  ;  sweeter  and  kinder 
it  seemed  to  grow,  as  each  word  tried  to  satisfy 
them  all.  '*  Indeed,  aunt,  you  need  not  say  a 
word  ;  I  never  travelled  more  comfortably — trusty 
old  John  took  such  excellent  care  of  me,  and  I 
was  so  delighted  to  drive  in  the  tax-cart :  it  was 
bringing  back  merry  old  holiday  times  again. 
John  said  I  sprang  to  the  seat  lighter  than  ever ; 
but  I  could  not  return  him  the  compliment,  for 
since  this  time  last  year  he  is  grown  twice  as 
stout  again,  and  afforded  me  as  much  shelter  as 
if  I  sat  beside  a  castle  wall."  And  for  the  first 
time  since  his  arrival,  Arthur  heard  the  pleasant 
tones  of  domestic  harmony,  as  young  and  old, 
without  a  dissenting  voice,  chimed  in  with  her 
merry  laugh  at  burly  old  John. 

He  looked  up  from  his  book  ;  there  were  no 
surly  faces  ;  no  one  was  exulting  over  another ; 
no  one  was  provoked  ;  and,  wonder  of  wonders, 
two  of  the  children  peaceably  occupied  the  same 
chair,  keeping  each  other  steady  with  encircling 
arms,  that  they  might  be  all  the  nearer  to  Cousin 
Sydney,  and  not  miss  one  syllable  of  her  **  stories 
of  the  road."  Had  a  good  fairy  alighted  amongst 
them,  and  suddenly  transformed  them  with  a  sprink- 
ling of  honey-dew,  Arthur  would  as  soon  have  ex- 
pected pearls  and  diamonds — as  the  story  runs — 
to  fall  from  their  lips,  as  the  courteous  words  and 
pleasant  laughter  that  now  broke  on  his  ear  ;  and 
wondering  and  inquisitive  as  to  the  >nature  of  the 
charm,  he  found  himself  looking  and  listening  as 
Sydney  went  on. 

**  Half  smothered  in  cloaks,  which  John  would 
wrap  round  me,  who  should  I  meet  when  we  were 
half  way  but  Mr.  Miller,  your  rector.  How  he 
knew  me  is  a  mystery,  for  there  was  nothing  to 
be,  seen  but  my  eyes." 

In  spite  of  himself,  Arthur  could  not  help  think- 
ing they  were  likely  to  be  remembered  ;  and, 
whether  his  look  said  so  or  not,  at  this  point  the 
speaker  seemed  slightly  disconcerted,  and  the  eyes 
and  the  cheek  certainly  brightened  a  little,  as  she 
laughingly  proceeded — 

•*  He — Mr.  Miller — thought  I  had  not  defences 
enough,  and  wanted  to  wrap  his  greatcoat  round 
my  feet :  but  when  I  declined  it,  in  compassion  to 
his  own  wants,  what  do  you  think  he  said  1  It 
was  just  such  a  reason  as  you  would  give  your- 
self, dear  uncle — *  It  did  not  matter  for  him,  but 
young  ladies  were  made  of  diflferent  stuff. ^  " 

Mr.  Wilson  laughed,  and  yet  colored  a  little. 
Perhaps  some  memory  of  the  morning's  discussion 
about  the  chaise  rose  up  to  remind  him  that,  how* 
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ever  Bimilar  in  expression,  he  was  very  far  behind 
Mr.  Miller  in  consideration  ;  and  he  was  honestly 
about  to  make  some  confession  of  the  kind,  when 
Mrs.  Wilson  came  to  his  relief  by  exclaiming, 
"  Dear  Mr.  Miller,  always  considerate  ;  deeds, 
not  words  with  him  :  most  probably,  Sydney,  in 
his  humble  estimation  of  himself,  he  quite  intended 
a  compliment  when  he  said  you  were  of  different 
stuff;  that  he  intended  a  kindness  we  may  all  be 
sure."  And  Arthur,  as  again  he  looked  up,  could 
not  help  feeling  some  slight  curiosity  as  to  wheth- 
er his  glance  had  a  second  time  anything  to  do 
with  the  brightened  color  that  flitted  so  suddenly 
over  her  face. 

But,  strange  to  say,  Sydney  had  never  noticed 
the  young  lawyer's  glances  at  all.  Unaccustomed 
to  admiration  or  attention,  she  neither  expected 
nor  sought  for  it,  and  was  now  entirely  occupied 
with  her  long-parted  relations,  and  with  all  the 
little  changes  that  had  occurred  since  they  met ; 
and  Arthur  soon  discovered,  in  this  forgetfulness 
of  self,  in  the  warm  sympathy  she  felt  for  others, 
and  the  kindly  construction  she  put  on  all  they 
said  or  did,  the  secret  of  their  improvement  under 
her  influence,  and  her  hold  upon  their  hearts. 
Perfectly  unpretending  herself,  even  plain  in  ap- 
pearance and  attire,  there  was  still  an  appropriate- 
ness in  every  word  and  movement  that  made  one 
feel  as  if  no  alteration  could  improve.  She  should 
be  altogether  different,  or  exactly  such  as  she  was  : 
and  perhaps  there  never  existed  a  more  favorable 
contrast  than — her  travelling  garb  laid  aside — her 
neat  gingham  dress,  just  circled  round  the  neck 
with  its  snowy  linen  collar,  her  dark  hair  always 
so  smoothly  braided,  and  her  fresh  happy  face, 
presented,  to  the  fluttering  curls,  the  faded  finery, 
and  the  still  more  faded  pretensions  of  Miss  Wil- 
son, who  alw^ays  pitied  her  for  her  plainness,  and 
yet  whose  beauty  had  never  been  to  herself  such  a 
treasure  as  Sydney's  unconsciousness  of  its  want. 

With  equal  unconsciousness  she  had  gradually 
become  an  object  of  special  interest  to  Arthur, 
whose  first  impressions  were  quite  obliterated,  and 
who  found  her  a  far  more  effectual  ally,  a  far  more 
congenial  companion,  than  the  imaginary  one  she 
had  so  suddenly  set  aside.  Indeed,  a  very  slight 
shower  made  him  now  pronounce  the  day  unfit  for 
shooting,  while  a  still  slighter  gleam  of  sunshine 
made  it  quite  suitable  for  a  social  walk  ;  and  almost 
pleasanter  still  was  it  to  sit  within  doors  and  watch 
the  working  of  Sydney's  innocent  spells  ;  the  pen- 
cil and  the  needle,  the  story  and  the  song,  super- 
seding boisterous  quarrels  and  mischievous  words 
between  the  children  ;  while  enlisting  on  the  better 
side  the  habits  of  truth  in  which  they  had  been 
trained,  and  the  discernment  on  which  they  had 
learned  to  pride  themselves,  her  example  showed 
them  how  much  happier  it  was  to  dwell  on  the 
good  qualities  of  their  associates  than  on  their  fail- 
ings ;  that  by  placing  things  in  a  favorable  light, 
they  wore  quite  a  different  aspect ;  and  that  the 
power  lay  within  themselves,  far  more  than  they 
suspected,  of  bringing  matters  to  their  own  stand- 
ard, whether  it  was  a  high  or  a  low  one. 


Many  days  had  not  passed  when  the  honse  hardly 
seemed  the  same.  It  was  no  wonder  that  Sydney 
went  straight  to  the  mother's  heart ;  but  even  Mr. 
Wilson  seemed  to  lay  aside  his  bigotry  to  his  own 
opinions ;  his  rough  manners  and  maxims  seeming 
to  be  unconsciously  tempered  in  the  presence  of  her 
natural  gentleness  and  grace. 

"You  will  spoi!  those  young  ones,  Sydney," 
said  he  one  day  with  a  half-indulgent  smile,  as  he 
found  them  all  clustered  round  the  table,  engrossed 
in  some  occupation  trifling  in  itself,  but  invaluable 
in  its  effects.  **  You  are  undoing  all  my  work, 
creating  artificial  wants,  and  making  them  depend- 
ent on  others  for  amusement." 

*^  Oh  no,  uncle ;  indeed  we  are  only  trying  to 
amuse  ourselves.  When  we  ask  for  help  send  us 
away.  But  come  and  join  us,  and  you  will  see 
how  successful  we  have  been  without  any  foreign 
aid."  And  playfully  squeezing  him  in  between 
Emmy  and  herself,  she  led  him,  half  in  spite  of  him- 
self, to  enjoy  that  dearest  pleasure  to  a  father's 
heart — fellowship  in  the  gladness  of  his  children ; 
creating  gladness  in  himself,  even  tliough  he  had  to 
draw  upon  sources  long  despised  and  neglected — 
the  quick  invention,  the  play  of  fancy — which  alone 
could  enable  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  gay  ciiclo 
he  had  joined. 

On  Arthur  the  effect  was  different,  though  almost 
as  powerful.  To  him  Sydney  still  remained  one 
of  the  **  plain  people;"  but  then  she  soon  became 
the  connecting  link  between  his  own  fastidious  no- 
tions and  the  habits  he  had  learned  to  despise — 
"  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best."  His  satir- 
ical tendencies  fell  asleep  for  want  of  aught  to 
arouse  them;  his  ambiguous  speeches  lost  their 
point  before  her  literal  interpretation  ;  and  his  habit 
of  mystifying,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  "  quiz- 
zing," disappeared  beneath  the  searching,  wonder- 
ing gaze  of  her  clear  dark  eyes ;  until  at  length  he 
felt  himself  becoming  as  matter-of-fact  as  their  fre- 
quent guest,  Mr.  Miller,  and  would  have  relinquished 
the  applauses  he  confidently  expected  to  follow  hb 
next  display  of  eloquence  for  the  tearful  smile  with 
which  Sydney  reiterated  a  cottager's  praises  of  the 
sermon,  summing  them  up  in  one  sentence,  **  Ah, 
dear !  he  puts  it  before  a  poor  body  so  plain  !" 

And  so  Arthur  had  just  arrived  at  that  state  of 
feeling  which  we  scarce  venture  to  whisper  to  our- 
selves, much  less  like  to  let  others  discover,  whea 
one  day,  in  reference  to  some  holiday  party,  Miss 
Wilson,  in  Sydney's  absence,  commented  with 
some  flippancy  on  her  anxiety  to  go,  adding,  **  I 
wonder  what  pleasure  she  finds  in  going  into  soci- 
ety, plain-looking  and  plainly-dressed  as  she  always 
is!" 

Arthur's  first  impulse  was  to  utter  an  indignant 
dissent ;  the  next  moment  old  habiu  suggested  a 
more  qualified  reply,  and  hesitatingly  he  had  just 

commenced,  **  Sydney  is  decidedly  plain,  but" 

He  would  have  added,  "  one  never  thinks  of  that ;" 
when,  before  the  words  had  found  utterance,  a  light 
step  at  his  elbow  made  him  turn  to  see  Sydney  her- 
self crossing  the  room.  For  half  a  second  she 
paused,  and  when  their  eyes  met,  there  was  i 
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thing  of  mournful  surprise  in  her  look,  something 
beyond  what  the  mere  words  could  have  called  up ; 
mmT  though  chased  away  in  an  instant  by  a  mirth- 
ful glance  at  his  own  fallen  countenance,  it  awak- 
ened a  hope,  almost  as  instantaneous,  that  it  was 
because  the  words  had  been  spoken  by  him.  But 
before  he  could  finish  the  sentence  or  rally  his 
thoughts,  she  was  gone ;  and  with  some  effort  re- 
•training  his  anger  towards  Miss  Wilson,  whom  he 
eould  hardly  consider  the  innocent  cause  of  his  di- 
lemma,, he  left  the  sentence  as  it  was,  determined 
to  take  the  first  opportunity  of  explaining  its  inten- 
tion, and  thus  bring  back  sunshine  to  a  face  that  he 
had  never  seen  clouded  before.  Cruel  man  ! — cruel 
words !  how  often  he  reproached  himself  through- 
out the  rest  of  that  day ;  how  often  he  vowed  to 
apeak  out  his  feelings  more  plainly  in  future ;  how 
ohen  he  recurred  to  that  troubled  glance,  wonder- 
ing if  it  had  ended  in  tears,  or  if  it  would  be  turned 
into  anger  when  he  met  her  again !  Vainly  he 
watched  and  waited  through  the  afternoon  hours  ; 
whether  angry  or  busy,  Sydney  did  not  make  her 
appearance  until,  when  all  were  assembled  in  read- 
iness to  set  out,  she  entered  the  room,  dressed  sim- 
ply as  usual,  but  never  more  becomingly,  in  plain 
white  )nuslin,  with  a  scarlet  geranium  in  her  hair. 
Arthur  approached  her,  with  a  look  half-penitent, 
half-admiring,  to  offer  a  beautiful  ruse  which  he 
had  managed  to  provide  for  the  occasion.  With  an 
ingenuous  blush,  undoubtedly  arising  from  recent 
leeollections,  Sydney  frankly  accepted  it;  but  he 
rashly,  not  contented  with  this  concession,  would 
remove  the  geranium  from  her  hair,  and  place  the 
rose  in  its  stead,  had  not  Sydney,  evidently  think- 
is>g  this  was  going  too  far,  retreated  a  step,  throw- 
ing her  arm  above  her  head  to  defend  the  ornament 
ahe  had  placed  there. 

There  was  so  much  of  natural  grace  in  the  move- 
ment ;  the  soft  rounded  arm  formed  so  fair  a  frame 
to  the  blushing,  smiling  face,  and  the  expression  of 
that  face  was  so  arch,  yet  so  conscious,  that  even 
her  uncle,  for  once  uttering  a  flattering  truth,  ex- 
eUimed,  **  Really,  Sydney,  you  are  growing  down- 
right pretty  at  last ! " 

**  Oh  yes  !"  added  Arthur  manfully  ;  *•  you  are 
Tery  pretty  now  ;  but  you  would  look  prettier  still, 
I  assure  you,  with  my  rose  in  your  hair  !" 

Strange  to  him  was  the  smile,  untinctured  with 
the  slightest  shade  of  reproach,  with  which  Sydney 
received  a  compliment  so  diametrically  opposite  to 
his  speech  of  the  morning;  but  for  that  passing 
glance,  he  might  have  concluded  she  had  not  heard 
it — but  her  face  always  spoke  every  feeling  as  it 
rose — and  so,  though  perhaps  slightly  disappointed 
in  not  having  an  opportunity  of  testing  the  prover- 
bial consequences  of  a  certain  class  of  quarrels,  he 
was  fain  to  believe  the  oflfence  overlooked  in  unlim- 
ited reliance  on  his  word,  whatever  it  might  declare, 
and  in  the  pleasure  of  finding  the  unfavorable  opin- 
ion so  readily  retracted.  But  Sydney *8  next  sen- 
tence sent  his  thoughts  in  a  diflerent  channel — '^  I 
believe  I  never  much  cared  about  ray  looks  until  to- 
day, when  a  doubt  arose  to  be  almost  instantly  sat- 
ilfied  again.     I  am  quite  content  with  them  now/' 


added  she,  laughing,  and  blushing  still  more  bright- 
ly ;  "  and  in  spite  of  your  acknowledged  good  taste, 
Mr.  Murray,  shall  even  stay  as  I  am,  the  more  es- 
pecially"— and  for  the  first  time  in  her  life  Sydney 
spoke  the  truth  with  an  effort — **  as  it  was  Mr. 
Miller  brought  me  this  geranium  to-day,  and  he 
will  expect  to  see  it  here." 

'*And  you  are  quite  right,  dear  Sydney,"  replied 
Mrs.  Wilson  innocently ;  *Mt  would  be  a  thousand 
pities  to  disappoint  an  old  friend." 

**  Dear  me,"  exclaimed  Miss  Milicent,  "  what 
has  a  plain  man  like  him  to  do  with  flowers?" 

And  that,  too,  was  Arthur's  first  thought ;  and 
then  he  looked  at  Sydney,  and  then  he  understood 
it  all  exactly  as  she  meant  he  should — knew  what 
had  restored  the  momentarily-disturbed  brightness 
to  her  face — ^knew  that  nothing  now  could  cloud  its 
serene  happiness,  or  make  her  mistrust  her  own 
attractions  any  more.  The  tale  of  aflfection  re- 
turned and  avowed  was  in  those  smiling  eyes ;  the 
secret  of  her  sudden  beauty  lay  in  her  gladdened 
heart ;  no  need  to  speak  more  plainly — he  knew  it 
all ;  and  even  in  his  first  disappointment,  there 
arose  a  feeling  of  gratitude  for  the  candor  that  had 
sought  to  spare  his  feelings  at  the  expense  of  her 
own. 

He  profited  by  the  little  lesson  ;  for  he  not  only 
told  Sydney  plainly  all  that  had  been  in  his  heart 
when  he  appeared  to  depreciate  her  merits,  but 
from  that  time  forth  he  never  shrank  from  the  hon- 
est avowal  of  his  sentiments  for  the  sake  of  some 
questionable  advantage  to  himself  He  has  long 
been  what  is  called  "  a  plain  sort  of  man  ;"  but  he 
has  become  an  eminent  man  too,  and  he  dates  his 
first  advance  in  his  profession  from  the  time  that 
his  clients  discovered  he  had  the  courage  always  to 
tell  them  the  plain  truth,  while  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  had  acquired  the  habit  prevent 
his  ever  making  it  unnecessarily  painful. 


From  Chambers'  JoumaL 
COUSIN   TOM. 

I  BELIEVE  it  to  be  a  generally  acknowledged 
truth,  that  cousins,  unless  indeed  they  be  poor 
ones,  are  a  very  agreeable  sort  of  relations  ;  that 
is  to  say,  a  certain  presfige  or  favorable  anticipa- 
tion runs  to  their  advantage  in  our  minds,  before 
we  know  them  to  be,  if  possible,  actually  odious. 
Unless  it  be  so,  by  a  kind  of  mythological  prin- 
ciple, I  don't  know  why  it  is  that  I  always  to  this 
very  day  fancy  two  families  of  unseen  cousins  I 
have  to  be  delightful  society ;  tho  youths  merry, 
good-natured,  amusing  fellows — the  ^irls  pretty 
and  attractive ;  nor  how  it  came  to  pass  that  with 
cousins  I  did  aee,  I  have  spent  hours  and  hours  in 
doing  nothing  at  all  which  I  can  name,  but  which 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  so  very  pleasant,  profit- 
able, and  worthy  of  trying  to  remember,  that  I 
can  attribute  the  idea  to  no  other  origin  than  sim- 
ply cousinship.  As  for  girl-cousins,  tho  tie  ia 
fascinating,  if  only  from  its  easiness ;  you  can 
slide  in  and  out  of  it,  break  it  and  mend  it  again, 
like  a  chain  of  flowers ;  if  you  have  called  them 
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Kate  and  Bessy,  you  can  call  them  Catharine  and 
Elizabeth  again  ;  you  can  walk  by  moonlight  with 
them  in  youth,  and  talk  coolly  to  them  by  day- 
time in  manhood,  and  nobody  will  reproach  you. 
This  abstract  view  of  things  does  not,  however, 
strengthen  the  case  of  my  Cousin  Tom,  who  stands 
upon  his  own  footing.  I  have  always  been  accus- 
tomed to  regard  him  as  a  unique — a  sort  of  hero- 
relative,  separate  from  the  common  herd  of  cousins. 

When  we  were  boys  in  the  country,  our  fath- 
er's eldest  sister,  who  had  been  twice  married, 
and  whose  second  widowhood  rested  finally  under 
a  name  represented  here  by  Tytler,  came  to  reside 
for  a  time  at  a  farm-house  close  beside  us.  She 
was  a  tall,  dark,  old  lady,  with  black  glittering 
eyes,  of  whom  I  stood  in  considerable  awe,  until 
she  made  a  favorite  of  me,  probably  in  sheer  com- 
petition with  our  old-maid  aunt,  her  sister,  whose 
pet  was  my  younger  brother,  and  who  was  cross 
to  everybody  else.  But  our  Aunt  Tytler  was  all 
good  nature  and  patience,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  one  who  had  borne  with  two  partners 
in  succession,  and  was  the  mother  of  various 
oousins.  She  joked  and  laughed  with  me  when 
I  was  happy,  consoled  ^nd  smoothed  me  when  I 
was  in  disgrace,  told  me  old  stories,  and  gave  me 
a  piece  of  bread  and  currant-jelly  every  time  I 
came  down  to  see  her ;  my  visits  were  conse- 
quently frequent.  A  sort  of  pleasant  asylum  for 
distressed  boyhood  was  ray  Aunt  Tytler 's  parlor 
fireside,  where  she  sat  with  her  spectacles  on, 
reading  novels  and  newspapers,  settling  the  tea- 
things  on  her  round  table,  or  talking  to  the  village 
dressmaker  who  altered  and  made  her  gowns. 
My  aunt  herself  was  no  needle-woman  ;  she  was 
both  too  stately  and  too  indolent ;  but  she  had  ap- 
parently a  great  deal  of  work  to  be  done,  since 
Jenny  Wood,  the  good-looking,  lively,  young 
mantua-maker,  was  her  most  frequent  visitor,  next 
to  myself.  On  such  genial  occasions  the  old  lady 
would  go  to  her  bureau — a  piece  of  furniture 
more  ancient  and  quaintly-shining  than  herself — 
and  take  out  a  little  oval  portrait  to  show  us. 
This  was  the  picture  of  a  dandy-looking  youth, 
with  glossy  hair  curled  and  parted,  red  cheeks  and 
lips,  and  eyes  as  black  as  berries,  in  a  purplish 
frock-coat  and  a  bright  waistcoat — ^just  such  a 
work  of  art  as  miniaturists  do  to  maternal  order. 

*'  Ned,  my  dear  I"  she  would  say — for  1  shall 
take  the  same  liberty  with  my  own  baptism  that  I 
have  done  with  my  relation's  birth — **  Ned,  ray 
dear,'  that 's  my  Tom  I  That 's  your  cousin  ! 
This  is  my  son  I  was  telling  you  about,  Miss 
Wood  ;  what  do  you  think  of  itV* 

I  was  then  only  eight;  but  to  my  taste  the 
thing  was  intolerable.  Not  knowing  the  imagina 
lion  of  miniature  painters,  a  strong  feeling  pos- 
sessed me  that  even,  although  my  cousin,  this 
said  Thomas  Tytler  must  verge  disagreeably  near 
the  limits  of  what  is  asinine.  To  the  dressmaking 
damsel,  however,  this  object  was  one  of  admira- 
tion, doubtless  internal  as  well  as  expressed.  I 
don't  recollect  whether,  in  process  of  familiarity 
with  it,  she  sighed  or  not ;  but  I  am  sure  this 


was  just  the  sort  of  Tom  to  make  impression  upon 
the  fancy  at  le^t  of  such  a  person. 

The  first  time  I  saw  this  cousin  of  mine  was 
shortly  aAer,  and  it  exhibited  him  all  at  once  in  a 
somewhat  strong  and  peculiar  light.  One  even- 
ing I  thought  I  would  go  down  to  take  tea  with 
Aunt  Tytler.  Seeing  her  as  I  approached  cross- 
ing the  farm-house  passage  to  the  kitchen  with  the 
tea-kettle  in  her  hand,  I  made  myself  at  home  by 
walking  into  the  parlor.  What  was  my  astonish- 
ment there  to  see  by  the  cheerful  flickering  of  the 
fire  a  strange  gentleman  seated  -in  my  aunt's 
easy-chair,  within  something  less  than  arm's 
length  of  Miss  Jenny  Wood,  the  pert  little  dress- 
maker, who.  was  giggling  in  a  relnarkably  pleased 
way. 

'*  Hallo,  who  are  you?"  was  roared  oat  to  me 
as  I  approached  this  free-and-easy  personage. 
Was  there  ever  such  impertinence  ?  I  absolutely 
for  a  moment  felt  as  if  1  did  not  know  who  or 
what  I  was,  when  such  an  unaccountable  odd-sort 
of  person,  whom  I  scarcely  distinguished,  could 
put  the  inquiry  to  me  in  my  own  aunt's  parlor ; 
all  I  could  do  was  to  falter  out  my  name. 

"Oh,  you  're  my  cousin !"  said  the  stranger, 
getting  up  and  shaking  hands  with  me.  "  Never 
saw  you  before ;  all  right,  I  daresay !" 

Here  my  aunt  came  back,  and  both  the  other 
parties  appeared  so  gravely  innocent  by  candle- 
light, that  I  should  have  almost  taken  the  gentle- 
man's account  against  my  own  notion,  but  for  the 
slightest  possible  approach  to  a  wink  in  the  eye 
next  me,  when  he  looked  at  me  afterwards. 
This,  then,  was  my  Cousin  Tom;  as  to  his  pic- 
ture, that  was  a  complete  libel  on  him ;  for  al- 
though to  the  last  smacking  more  or  less  of  the 
'*  gent.,"  and  at  present  favoring  a  certain  bright- 
ness of  vest  and  cravat,  my  cousin  was  a  fresh- 
looking,  handsome,  tallish  young  fellow,  with  a 
nose  rather  hooked  and  turned  a  little  on  one  side, 
as  if  ho  had  been  accustomed  to  fight  his  way 
when  a  boy,  and  two  such  twinkling,  roguish 
black  eyes,  as  contained  a  world  of  mirth  andgood- 
humor  for  the  world  of  care  outside  of  them.  He 
was  then  town-traveller  to  an  Edinburgh  merchant 
of  all-wares,  whom  he  had  gone  to  as  a  shop-boy  ; 
he  was  now  on  a  visit  to  his  mother,  having 
arrived  only  half  an  hour  before ;  and  next  day, 
in  consequence  of  his  employer's  sudden  death,  he 
was  going  to  set  oflf  for  London,  to  throw  himself 
there  on  the  chance  of  some  situation  or  other, 
which  he  was  merely  determined  to  get.  How- 
ever, with  all  this  before  him,  he  was  as  merry  as 
a  boy,  jumped  up  for  the  kettle,  toasted  bread,  did 
all  sorts  of  things,  and  in  the  mean  time  was  keep- 
ing up  such  a  jovial,  frolicsome  flow  of  humor,  as 
at  last  made  the  party  almost  uproarious ;  little 
Jenny  Wood,  the  dressmaker  included,  whom  he 
would  have  to  stay  to  tea,  and  saw  her  hooM 
afterwards. 

Next  morning  Cousin  Tom  just  looked  in  at 
our  house  to  see  his  uncle  and  aunt,  as  well  as  to 
get  me  to  help  him  in  carrying  his  bag  to  the 
coach  two  miles  oflf.   On  the  way,  howem,  with- 
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oat  appearing  gloomy  or  depressed,  his  manner 
was  changed ;  he  talked  to  me  quite  confidentially 
iboot  his  mother,  her  pride  in  him,  and  his  fond- 
oess  for  her ;  about  the  world,  which  to  him  was 
only  a  world  of  **  business  ;"  what  I  should  be, 
tod  what  he  was  going  to  do  himself.  As  we 
stood  waiting  for  the  coach,  '*  Now,"  said  he, 
"Ned,  mind  you  and  stick  to  your  lessons  while 
you  're  at  them,  and  I  '11  make  your  fortune  I 
Here  's  a  shilling  for  you ;  give  my  love  to  my 
mother,  and  say  you  saw  me  off.  There 's  the 
coach  ;  good-by,  and  God  bless  you !"  The 
coach  rolled  up,  Tom  handed  his  bag  to  the  guard, 
climbed  aAer  it  with  an  *'  all  right,"  and  I  stood 
by  myself  looking  after  the  cloud  of  dust,  above 
which  the  hat  of  my  Cousin  Tom  was  conspicuous. 
A  week  or  two  after.  Aunt  Tytler  showed  me  a 
letter  from  him  ;  it  was  a  dashing,  beautifully 
sharp,  and  clear  hand,  which  was  always  in  my 
eyes  the  model  of  commercial  penmanship — fine 
strokes  and  broad  ones  alternately ;  it  doubtless 
was  one  source  of  his  success  in  life,  although 
how  he  had  contrived  to  form  it  in  the  middle  of 
his  **  roughing"  apprenticeship  I  don't  know. 
This  was  the  whole  of  the  epistle,  serving  as  an 
example  of  his  private  style  of  correspondence  : — 

"  Dear  Mother — All 's  well.  Got  a  good 
berth  with  pushing ;  but  a  lucky  hit,  as  I  think. 
Address  to  Dutton  and  Co.,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
and  shall  write  you  with  particulars.  Dear  mother, 
yours  afifeclionalely — T.  T." 

He  was  now  with  a  first-rate  London  house  ; 
but  as  postages  were  dear  then,  and  as  Aunt  Tyt- 
ler went  away  to  live  in  Edinburgh,  we  neither 
heard  nor  saw  anything  of  our  cousin,  except  that 
at  intervals,  just  when  one  would  have  imagined 
hin  lost  or  dead,  there  would  come  a  **  Times" 
newspaper  with  those  significant  initials  added  to 
the  address.  Sometimes  a  speech  or  an  occur- 
rence wuuld  be  marked  with  a  cross  ;  or,  more 
nrely,  a  little  note  could  be  picked  out  of  an  ob- 
scure paragraph,  by  putting  together  the  scattered 
letters  which  Cousin  Tom  had  underdotted.  The 
London  **  Times"  was  to  him  the  greatest  author- 
ity on  all  subjects,  only  less  worthy  of  perusal 
than  that  book  of  which  it  was  the  faithful  tran- 
script— this  busy  world.  He  had  no  more  imagi- 
nation, Thomas  Tytler,  than  a  broomstick,  or  less 
if  witches'  tales  be  true  of  broomsticks  fancying 
themselves  flying  horses,  and  thus  doii.g  the  duty 
of  such  cattle  ;  accordingly,  I  recollect  him  after- 
wards trying  in  vain  to  read  *'  Oliver  Twist''  even, 
which  he  never  got  through  to  this  day.  But  all 
of  us  had  excessive  delight  in  spelling  out  his  news- 
paper epistles,  that  so  wonderfully  transmuted  a 
harangue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's,  or  a  dry  state  of 
the  money  maiket,  into  his  own  characteristic 
news  ;  if  it  were  but  the  capitals  of  ten  footmens' 
advertisements  that  composed  the  acrostic  sentence 
which  was  a  favorite  of  his— "  All 's  well— T.  T." 

During  those  years,  however,  many  were  the 
changes  that  took  place  :  our  own  childish  boy- 
hood ran  op  to  youth,  poor  Aunt  Tytler  was  dead 
tod  baried,  we   had  left  the  country  to  live  in  a 


town,  and  the  printed  missives  of  Cousin  Thomas, 
by  coming  suddenly  from  all  sorts  of  places — 
Newcastle,  Canterbury,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  Bath, 
or  York,  under  the  titles  of  **  Courier,"  **  Her- 
ald," "  Sun,^'  "  Intelligencer,"  or  "  Mercury"— 
were  enough  to  indicate  tt\at  he  had  taken  to  the 
great  road.  He  was  now  a  traveller  on  a  large 
scale,  with  some  wonderful  salary ;  and  the  im- 
age of  him,  driving  with  his  gig  and  mare  **  Nan- 
ny" from  town  to  town,  known  to  every  bagman 
as  the  model  of  their  class.  Travelling  Tom  Tyt- 
ler, whose  orders  were  oiled  and  whisked  out  of 
the  most  twisted  heart  by  dint  of  his  merry  smile 
— all  this  grew  so  palpably  out  upon  us,  even  in 
the  distance,  that  the  idea  of  a  commercial  trav- 
eller has  always  a  sort  of  romantic,  heroical  asso- 
ciation to  my  mind,  which  railways  have  only  re- 
moved into  poetical  atmosphere. 

Every  now  and  then  there  was  somebody  turn- 
ing up  that  knew  Tom,  or  had  met  him,  and  had 
heard  him  talk  with  pride  of  "  my  uncle,"  and 
*'  my  old  mother,  poor  woman  ;"  of  all  cousins  he 
was  par  excellence  "  our  cousin."  We  could  fancy 
we  saw  him  at  night  drawing  up  beside  the  inn- 
door,  throwing  his  reins  to  the  ostlers,  patronizing 
the  landlord,  his  black  eye  twinkling  roguishly 
upon  barmaids  and  chambermaids  ;  dashing  oflT  his 
letters,  reading  the  paper,  and  then  enclosing  it  to 
signify  his  whereabouts  to  the  remaining  friends 
who  thought  about  him ;  then  the  centre  of  a  cir- 
cle of  jovial  bagmen  from  all  quarters,  for  all  sorts 
of  goods,  who  were  enjoying  themselves  over  their 
tumblers  after  a  hard  day's  rhetoric.  Then  he 
would  be  Tom  all  over,  from  the  slippers  to  the 
crown  of  his  head,  and  nobody  would  think  of  call- 
ing him  Mr.  Tytler  who  knew  him ;  so  many 
years,  indeed,  did  he  appear  as  mere  Travelling 
Tom,  that  we  felt  as  if  he  would  never  be  any- 
thing else ;  a  homeless,  circulating  kind  of  off- 
hand fellow,  who  would  never  be  able  to  bear 
fixing  down,  and  would  sigh  in  a  palace  after  the 
commercial  roast-beef,  with  the  pint  of  port,  the 
gig-apron,  and  the  trotting  mare.  No  one  under- 
stood till  afterwards  how  Tom  carried  the  serious 
idea  in  his  head,  a  secret  determination  to  make 
out  of  all  that  web  of  roads  and  calls  a  certain 
substantial  result,  and  work  up  amidst  the  dif- 
ficulties of  wanting  capital  or  patronage,  to  a  posi- 
tion where  his  old  mother,  if  she  could  have 
known  it  from  her  grave,  would  be  prouder  to 
own  him. 

At  length  we  heard  that  henceforth  our  cousin 
would  include  the  north  tour  in  his  peregrinations, 
so  that  we  should  see  him  again.  It  was  one 
frosty  afternoon  of  Christmas-eve  that  my  younger 
brother  and  I  went  down  to  meet  him  when  the 
mail-coach  should  come  in,  for  the  occasion  of  his 
arrival  had  kept  us  quite  excited  for  a  week  be- 
forehand. In  rattled  the  coach  to  the  inn-door, 
the  horses  stood  with  their  breath  smoking  in 
white  clouds  against  the  fog  under  the  lamp,  all 
sorts  of  wrapped  up  passengers  tumbled  down  and 
out  amongst  the  bustle ;  but  we  were  experienced 
enough  to  look  up  to  the   box-seat  beside  the 
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driver,  where  we  felt  our  consin  roust  be.  A  tall, 
stout  gentleman,  accordingly,  was  the  first  to  jump 
off  from  it ;  he  did  nH  much  resemble  my  recollec- 
tion of  Cousin  Tom  in  his  mother's  p/irlor ;  but  the 
cock  of  his  jaunty  hat,  and  the  black  eyes  visible 
over  a  mass  of  neckerchiefs  and  box-coats,  con- 
vinced me  it  could  be  nobody  else. 

"  Are  you  my  Cousin  Thomas  t"  I  said,  as  he 
began  to  see  coolly  after  his  luggage,  Hke  a  figure 
whose  very  outline  induced  respect  in  the  group 
of  guard,  ostlers,  and  waiters. 

**  Eh  what!'*  said  he,  scarcely  turning  round. 
**  I  don't  know,  but  I  believe  I  'm  somebody" s 
Cousin  Thomas  after  all !  I  '11  have  a  look  at 
you  presently,  my  boy." 

There  was  his  own  carpet-bag,  and  the  house's 
green  baize  one,  and  a  travelling  desk,  and  a 
hamp^  smacking  of  the  season  :  out  of  which 
last  emerged,  when  we  got  home,  such  a  variety 
of  ham,  and  salmon-kipper,  and  a  goose,  and  other 
provisions,  all  for  a  present  to  **my  aunt^'''*  but, 
besides,  fgr  a  royal  Christmas  dinner,  at  which 
Tom  would  be  the  vital  spirit.  Then  the  firm, 
though  selling  almost  everything,  called  itself  a 
brush-making  one  ;  so  there  was  a  brush  for  ev- 
ery one  of  us,  from  the  head  of  the  house  down 
to  little  Bob  in  pinafores.  Christmas  was  the  cen- 
tre of  the  year  to  our  travelling  relative,  afler  the 
rest  of  it  had  whirled  away  in  business  and  in 
rushing  from  place  to  place.  In  speech,  manner, 
ideas,  and  outward  man  he  had  turned  English  all 
over — quick,  bustling,  matter-of-fact ;  hated  the 
slow,  cautious  poking,  canny  ways  of  Scotland, 
where  they  keep  a  man  sof\-sawdering  all  day 
about  a  twopenny  order,  and  said  at  the  end, 
**  They  would  see  about  it !" 

What  a  connoisseur  in  good  fare  he  seemed 
too  !  From  his  conversation  at  dinner,  you  would 
have  thought  eating  and  drinking  one  of  the  great 
businesses  of  this  world,  as  well  as  Button  and 
Co.  themselves,  for  both  of  which  he  was  appa- 
rently traveller  ;  since  he  considered  it  one  of  the 
triumphs  of  art  to  get  anybody  to  take  a  bit  more, 
even  if  they  were  almost  at  the  last  gasp  of  reple- 
tion. He  rubbed  his  hands. and  chuckled  at  see- 
ing us  youngsters  eat ;  and  it  was  rich  for  us  to 
observe  himself  with  a  mouthful  of  my  mother's 
unequalled  plum-pudding ;  how  he  smacked  his 
lips,  held  his  head  to  one  side  as  if  thinking  of  it, 
and  made  his  black  eyes  twinkle !  Most  of  this 
was  talk  and  theory,  the  sole  ideal  field  in  which 
our  Cousin  Tom's  imagination  betrayed  itself; 
still,  what  with  treating  refractory  customers  and 
refreshing  in  inns,  he  had  grown  stout  and  jolly- 
looking  for  the  prime  of  life  ;  his  forehead  bald  ; 
his  complexion  rubicund  ;  his  dark  eyes  full  of 
fun,  but  knowing  ;  a  pair  of  rich  black  whiskers, 
which  he  had  a  trick  of  pulling  and  stroking  ;  his 
nose  as  if  it  had  been  a  little  twisted  :  he  was  one 
of  the  handsomest  and  most  dashing  men  of  his 
kind.  Nobody  would  have  taken  him  externally 
for  a  Scotchman,  unless  one  had  known  what  a 
cool,  cautious,  long-headed  perseverance  he  bore 
in  him,  had  seen  him  humoring  the  points  of  a 


Scotch  tradesmen  as  none  but  a  Scotchman  coold 
have  done,  or  had  been  present  when  he  relaxed 
after  dinner  over  a  bottle  of  wine,  spoke  broad 
Scotch  in  a  contemptuous,  laughable  aort  of  way, 
and  talked  of  **  his  old  mother,  poor  woman  !" 
Then  at  the  evening  Christmas  party  of  young 
folks.  Cousin  Tom  was  all  alive,  played  at  for- 
feits, came  in  dressed  in  a  bonnet  and  shawl, 
twisting  his  features  so  that  we  scarcely  knew 
him,  and  told  'stories  of  the  road  that  made  as  all 
shriek  with  laughter,  while  he  laughed  hinoself  till 
the  tears  ran  over  his  face.  Next  day,  however, 
he  was  all  business,  and  ofi*  about  his  orders, 
which  were  so  few  in  our  town  as  to  be  merely  a 
pretext  for  giving  a  half-yearly  call  to  us.  Before 
leaving,  too,  he  gave  a  spice  of  what  I  may  call 
his  inner  character  to  myself. 

**  How  old  are  you,  Ned,  my  boy?"  said  he. 

"Fifteen." 

**  Why,  you  ought  to  be  keeping  books  by  this 
time.  Ain't  you  thought  of  being  anything  yet? 
— to  do  for  yourself ;  eh  ?  Don't  you  remember 
what  I  told  you  seven  years  ago  and  more  ?" 

**  I  should  like  to  go  into  the  navy,  Cousin 
Thomas,"  replied  I. 

'*  The  navy  !  Go  into  a  horse-bucket  and  be 
kicked,  you  young  fool,"  said  Cousin  Tom,  look- 
ing emphatic.  **  Here,  now,  I  '11  tell  you  what  I 
did.  When  my  father  died,  I  went,  without  ask- 
ing anybody's  leave,  to  old  Bailie  Jackson's  in  the 
Lawn  market,  and  offered  myself  for  a  shopboy.  I 
was  a  little  fellow  of  ten,  and  the  bailie  would  n't 
hear  of  me,  because  he  didn't  want  any  more 
boys ;  however,  I  stuck  about  the  place,  doing 
everything  I  could,  and  coming  back  every  morn- 
ing for  nothing,  till  the  old  man  took  a  fancy  to 
me,  went  to  my  mother,  and  bound  me  appren- 
tice, though  the  poor  woman  thought  it  low,  and 
wanted  me  to  stay  at  school.  Well,  I  had  eight 
pounds  for  the  first  year,  and  there  I  kept  close  at 
it ;  went  a  mile  to  the  shop  at  six  in  the  morning, 
swept  it  out,  lighted  the  fires,  washed  out  bottles, 
and  ran  home  to  breakfast,  then  back  again  to  go 
errands.  Many  a  dirty  job  I  had  to  do,  and  many 
a  bloody  nose  I  got,  because  I  did  n't  like  to  do 
more  than  my  own  share  of  'em,  besides  fighting 
in  closes  for  my  basket ;  but  at  last  I  came  to 
keep  books  now  and  then,  as  I  'd  made  up  my 
mind  to  have  a  good  hand,  and  went  to  a  writing- 
master,  and  practised  arithmetic  in  spare  hoars ; 
then  I  was  clerk  ;  and  at  twenty-one  I  was  town- 
and-country  traveller.  Why,  you  don't  know 
you  're  born  yet,  Ned  !  Well,  when  the  old  bailie 
dropped  off,  what  did  I  do  t  I  could  have  got  on 
in  the  old  way  no  doubt,  but  I  had  seen  some- 
thing, and  I  took  it  into  my  head  to  go  to  Lon- 
don. I  knew  nobody,  I  had  n*t  got  any  friends, 
and  I  went  over  twenty  houses  for  no  use.  At 
last  I  came  to  a  first-rate  house,  in  a  sort  of  busi- 
ness I  was  sure  I  could  do  something  in,  if  I  once 
got  the  chance  :  Dutton  and  Co.'s  it  was.  I 
walked  up  straight  to  the  old  gentleman,  looked 
him  in  the  face,  and  told  him  what  I  wanted.  '  I 
don't  want  to  choose  my  place,'  said  I ;  '  1 11  do 


lOTthiog.  1 11  begin  a«  a  light-porter,  if  you 
hke;  only  try  me!'  The  old  gentleman  looked 
It  me  again  ;  perhaps  he  liked  me ;  but  he  put 
me  in  the  warehouse.  There  I  worked  up  to  be 
traveller,  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  a  year,  as 
I  am  just  noyr  :  in  a  few  years  more  it  '11  be  five 

hundred  ;   and    then But   you    don*t    know 

you  're  alive,  Ned  !  I  wish  I  had  you,  I  'd  make 
a  man  of  you  !  I  'd  malce  you  work  like  a  troop- 
er— clean  shoes,  do  anything  you  were  told  with- 
out asking  about  it,  and  never  rest  while  anybody 
else  paid  for  you.  That 's  my  blessing  to  you 
now,  my  boy !" 

After  all  this,  at  the  climax  of  which  my  cousin 
got  somewhat  excited,  he  soon  smoothed  down 
again.  At  the  coach  he  gave  me  half-a-crown, 
and  said,  **  Now  remember  what  I  told  you,  Ned, 
till  next  time !  If  you  don't,  hang  me  but  I  'II 
give  you  a  regular  wallopping  myself."  When 
his  next  two  visits  occurred,  however,  I  was  pretty 
far  off,  learning  the  same  lessons  Tom  had  tried 
to  teach  me,  in  a  better  way  than  he  could  have 
done — namely,  in  the  manner  suited  to  one's  own 
character.  But  it  was  a  peculiarity  of  his,  that 
from  his  want  of  imagination  he  never  could  sup- 
pose or  calculate  for  the  diflferences  in  mental  con- 
stitution. 

The  first  time  I  saw  him  again  I  was  at  col- 
lege, and  my  younger  brother,  by  his  influence, 
had  entered  into  that  commercial  sphere  which,  to 
our  cousin's  idea,  included  all  real  life  and  busi- 
ness, the  rest  being  but  fables  or  artifice.  His 
half-yearly  visit  to  the  city  we  were  in  was  regu- 
lar, and,  as  formerly,  an  occasion  looked  forward 
to  by  us.  We  could  count  upon  his  arriving  at 
the  London  Hotel  to  a  day ;  the  week  it  lasted 
was  just  a  succession  of  suppers  with  Cousin  Tom, 
who  delighted  in  seeing  his  younger  cousins  happy 
at  night,  if  they  were  busy  by  day. '  On  the  Sun- 
day we  went  to  church  together;  like  the  sover- 
eign, he  always  went  to  the  established  church  of 
the  country  he  was  in — the  most  out-and-out  of 
conservatives  was  Thomas  Tytler,  gent. — and 
would  have  sQpported  the  constitution  in  Rome  or 
Constantinople  ;  for  conservation  was  necessary  to 
"business."  As  fur  the  theory  of  the  matter,  he 
had  none,  but  preferred  the  Church  of  England 
for  its  not  being  Scotch  ;  while  the  Scotch  ser- 
nce,  on  the  other  hand,  had  a  wonderful  eflfect  on 
the  appetite.  Sunday,  indeed,  was  the  day  on 
which  he  enjoyed  his  dinner ;  the  landlord  and  his 
bead- waiter  brought  in  the  never-failing  roast-beef; 
and  how  Cousin  Toirf  would  take  the  opportunity 
of  peeping  under  the  cover  while  they  were  ab- 
sent for  a  moment  about  the  other  dishes!  The 
commercial-room  was  forever  deserted  by  him  now, 
as  the  gig  and  mare  had  long  been,  and  the  for- 
mer for  the  very  suflicient  reason  that  our  cousin 
had  taken  a  wife  ;  and  still  more  reixiarkable  on 
both  parts,  that  she  invariably  travelled  with  him. 
This  was  of  all  things  that  which  he  might  have 
been  expected  not  to  do ;  since  how  he  could  have 
contrived  to  cast  ofifall  the  various  flames  of  hisdash- 
iiig  btchelor  life,  and  neyer  chuck  a  chamber-maid 
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under  the  chin  again,  it  was  diflicult  to  imagine. 
Yet  Tom  had  done  it,  the  sober  element  in  him 
prevailing  over  the  mere  mercurial  ;  while,  at  the 
same  time,  Mrs.  Tytler,  on  a  first  acquaintance, 
seemed  one  of  the  least  likely  women  to  have 
caught  him  at  last.  If  he  ever  did  marry,  it  was 
thought  the  lady  would  be  some  rich,  smart,  fine 
Londoner,  English  at  any  rate,  and  far  too  fine  to 
leave  her  drawing-room  if  she  allowed  her  hus- 
band to  travel ;  indeed,  the  thing  was  unique  on 
the  road,  and  somewhat  invidious.  Mrs.  Tyiler 
was  quiet,  gentle,  very  plain  in  her  dress,  not  re- 
markably pretty,  a  Scotchwoman,  and  she  had  no 
money ;  but  our  cousin  knew  his  card  in  this  as 
in  other  things,  and  all  we  wondered  at  eventually 
was  the  sagacity  of  his  choice.  His  wife  appeared 
made  for  a  relief  to  his  own  huntor,  spirits,  and 
dashing  manner ;  she  had  a  sort  of  instinct  as  to 
his  weak  points,  and  exquisite  tact  in  humoring 
them  :  while  Cousin  Thomas  walked  up  and  down 
the  room  in  a  passion,  or  was  cross  and  fretful, 
she  sat  quiet,  smiling,  or  saying  something  now 
and  then  till  he  came  round  again.  He  consulted 
her  on  all  questions  of  moment :  her  advice,  Tom 
said,  was  wonderful ;  she  saw  into  a  customer, 
and  knew  the  firm  better  than  himself.  She  had 
the  theory  and  imagination  he  wanted,  and  mean- 
while had  the  air  of  a  kind  of  portable  home  by 
way  of  preparation  for  a  stationary  one.  "Oh," 
he  would  say  all  of  a  sudden,  **  if  my  old  mother 
had  been  alive  and  seen  you,  Ann,  how  you  would 
have  got  on  with  her  !"  Many  a  happy  evening 
did  we  spend  with  Cousin  Tom  and  his  wife  in 
their  hotel ;  she  sat  so  still,  talked  so  quietly,  and 
in  such  a  soft,  liquid  voice,  entering  into  all  one's 
character  and  meeting  its  points,  that  I  always 
thought  if  I  were  in  distress,  or  had  a  quarrel  to 
make  up  with  anybody,  I  should  like  to  refer  it 
to  Mrs.  Thomas  Tytler — she  would  have  been  like 
falling  snow  upon  it,  bringing  peace  and  recon- 
ciliation. 

Two  or  three  years  or  more  passed  thus,  bring- 
ing the  travelling  pair  as  punctually  each  half. 
They  had  no  family,  but  were  more  congenial  and 
happy  than  ever.  In  the  intervals  came  news- 
papers from  all  places,  with  the  familiar  T.  T.  in 
the  corner,  sometimes  an  A.  before  it  for  Mrs. 
Tytler.  At  length  we  found  that  Cousin  Tom 
was  no  longer  to  extend  his  tours  so  far  jwnh  ; 
they  had  even  taken  a  neat  little  house  in  London 
suburbs.  Mrs.  Tytfer  ceased  to  accompany  her 
husband,  but  he  only  went  out  for  a  month  or  two 
at  a  time,  having  also  set  up  the  gig  again,  with 
a  mare  as  like  the  celebrated  "  Nanny"  as  could 
be  found.  This  **  Nanny,"  by  the  way,  Tom's 
wife  would  always  have  it,  had  been  some  old 
flame  of  his,  and  every  now  and  then  she  would 
torment  him  about  it ;  which  reminded  me  of  my 
cousin  in  his  mother's  parlor  with  little  Jenny 
Wood,  while  Aunt  Tytler  went  out  with  the  ket- 
tle ;  and  several  times  I  was  on  the  point  of  allud- 
ing to  it,  when  I  caught  the  twinkle  of  ThonMs's 
one  eye,  with  a  concentrated  wink  in  the  other, 
warning  me  not  to  do  it.     Now,  howeTer,  there 
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was  a  sad  blank  with  us  at  every  Christmas ;  but 
we  heard  of  their  snug  Christmases  in  the  little 
house  at  Bixton — could  picture  to  ourselves  Cous- 
in Tom,  his  wife,  her  sister,  and  a  few  friends, 
sitting  before  the  fire  over  the  bottle  of  prime  port 
and  the  walnuts,  the  cask  of  Scotch  whiskey  he 
always  kept  fur  old  acquaintances,  the  servant 
Mary,  the  Scotch  terrier  "  Tip,"  the  gig  in  its 
house,  the  mare  Nanny  looking  round  in  her  stable 
for  her  double  feed  at  the  sound  of  Tom's  foot. 
At  Christmas  time  there  invariable  came  to  us 
such  a  bundle  of  "  Timeses,**  **  Punches,"  and 
**  Illustrated  London  Newses,"  all  redolent  of  the 
season,  and  showing  by  the  flourishing  **  T.  T." 
and  **  All 's  well,"  how  our  favorite  cousin's 
very  soul  rejoiced  in  Christmas,  and  became  then 
almost  poetical.  Next  there  came  a  list  of  mem- 
bers of  the  **  Honorable  Company  of  Fishmon- 
gers," to  which  he  had  been  elected,  where  the 
name  of  Thomas  Tytler  was  marked  with  two 
crosses.  Finally,  we  were  all  electrified  by  the 
sudden  appearance  of  a  circular,  headed  by  the 
significant  words,  **  Dutton  and  Tytler,  Brush- 
makers,"  without  further  notice,  showing  that 
our  Cousin  Tom  had  become  a  partner  in  the  firm. 
Old  Mr.  Dutton  was  dead,  upon  which  Tom's 
experience,  some  money  he  had  saved,  and  more 
he  was  to  pay  out  of  his  income,  sufficed  to  give 
him  this  position :  he  said  it  was  owing  to  Mrs. 
Tytler,  and  I  believe  to  a  certain  extent  he  must 
have  been  right,  since  she  was  just  the  sort  of 
woman  to  confirm  and  impel  the  inward  steadiness 
of  a  man  externally  **  fast,"  and  dashing,  and 
overflowing  with  bonhomie.  Cousin  Tom,  whose 
handsome  stoutness  at  one  time  prophesied  omin- 
ously of  **  blood  to  the  head,"  lefl  oflf  porter, 
finished  his  pint  of  port  only  on  Sundays,  took  a 
new  lease  of  his  life,  and  went  at  it  like  a  head 
in  the  firm.  His  senior  partner  in  rank,  Mr.  Dut- 
ton the  son,  was  the  very  contrast  of  him  ;  a  young 
Englishman,  cold,  distant,  but  gentlemanly,  and 
standing  upon  his  position  in  life,  with  a  young 
and  pretty  wife,  who  thought  no  more  of  the 
business,  probably,  than  Mrs.  Tytler  did  of  fashion  : 
yet  they  all  worked  well  together ;  and  Travelling 
Tom,  of  roadside  celebrity,  with  his  genial  man- 
ner and  long  head,  was  only  the  animating  spirit 
of  the  house  in  his  capacity  of  Thoroughgoing 
Tytler. 

To  my  younger  brother  in  commercial  occupa- 
tion our  cousin  was  the  model  and  idea,  at  a  rever- 
ing distance,  of  success  in  life ;  even  privately, 
on  some  little  trait  of  his  seemiog  to  transpire  in- 
voluntarily in  her  son,  our  mother  would  exclaim, 
**  So  like  Thomas!"  London,  too,  with  the 
youth,  was  the  great  field  of  luck  as  well  as  ex- 
ertion :  if  its  streets  were  not  paved  with  gold, 
yot  the  old  story  of  **  Whittington  and  his  Cat" 
was  apparently  being  acted  over  again  in  our 
Cousin  Tom.  After  a  disagreement  with  ^  his 
master,  our  young  man  in  his  first  huff  set  off  for 
that  mighty  battle-field  of  life  in  the  cloud  ;  and 
without  having  said  a  word  to  any  one,  presented 
himself  before  his  cousin,  who  was  naturally  taken 


rather  back  at  having  his  own  history  imitated. 
His  being  a  relation  and  a  Scotchman  was  the 
very  bar  against  introduction  into  the  house,  aod 
the  partner  would  be  sure  to  look  coldly  upon  the 
thing.  However,  a  domestic  evening  with  the 
quiet  partner  of  the  firm  of  T.  and  T.  gave  a  more 
feasible  aspect  to  the  case,  the  woman's  spirit 
bringing  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  a 
youth  immersed  at  once  amidst  the  troubled  sea 
of  London. 

**  Now,  Joe,"  said  his  Cousin  Tom,  "  I  '11  make 
you  work  :  you  must  n't  be  nice ;  you  shall  clean 
shoes  and  scrub  the  floors  if  you  're  wanted  to ! 
and  we  '11  put  you  into  the  warehouse."  This 
was  Cousin  Tom's  way  of  frightening  people  with 
the  worst,  that  the  better  might  seem  agreeable ; 
but  his  bark  was  always  worse  than  his  bite ;  and 
after  dinner,  when  his  cousin  was  leA  in  the 
counting-house,  he  came  down  once  or  twice  at 
first  with  something  nice  in  his  hand,  which  he 
made  Joe  take  behind  the  door.  My  brother  was 
one  of  the  tall  specimens  of  the  north,  a  "  well- 
growd  un,"  as  his  cousin  phrased  it;  and  it  was 
his  delight  to  show  him  oflf  at  home  for  his  Scotch 
cousin,  the  smallest  of  his  family,  whose  common 
tongue  was  Gaelic,  and  who  had  led  his  kilt  in 
his  own  country. 

**  Joe,"  he  would  say  to  him,  **  you  're  a  good- 
looking  fellow  now  :  there 's  a  tinman's  daughter 
over  the  way,  with  a  hundred  thousand  pounds, 
and  I  'm  sure  she  casts  sheep's  eyes  at  yon ! 
Could  n't  you  make  up  to  her,  and  astonish  yoor 
mother  yet — eht" 

Then  he  would  rub  his  hands,  and  laugh  till 
the  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks,  at  the  thought  of 
Joe's  making  such  a  quick  step  of  it,  and  going 
home  in  his  carriage. 

Cousin  Tom's  friends  in  the  ward  at  length 
made  him  a  common  councilman ;  and  he  just 
peeped  in  at  the  counting-house  door  with  his  blue 
silk  robes  on,  edged  with  fur,  merely  to  see  of 
course  if  all  was  right,  the  day  he  went  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  queen,  and  kiss  her  hand.  At  night 
he  said  chuckling  to  his  wife  and  Joe,  *'  What 
would  my  poor  mother  say  if  she  saw  me  !" — 
then  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes.  Again,  it  was 
his  strict  rule  for  Mrs.  Tytler  to  write  every  day 
when  he  was  absent  on  an  occasional  journey, 
which  one  day  when  he  was  at  Brighton  she  had 
apparently  omitted  to  do.  Cousin  Tom  took  rail 
immediately,  arrived  at  the  street  door  at  home ; 
he  let  himself  in,  took  oflf  his  boots,  and  crept 
cautiously  up  stairs. 

"  Where's  Mrs.  Tytler,  Mary!"  said  he  in  a 
whisper  to  the  servant.  '*  Is  she  confined  to  her 
room  ?'* 

The  girl  informed  him  that  she  was  quite  well ; 
but  on  the  discovery  that  the  letter  had  not  been 
posted  in  time,  how  he  did  blow  up  the  nnfortii- 
nate  culprit !  After  which,  ordering  her  not  to 
mention  his  return,  oflf  he  posted  back  to  Brightos 
again.  This  was  our  cousin  in  his  thooghtfal  or 
Tytler  character,  so  curiously  altematiog  with  tho 
common  Tom-like  one. 
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Happiness  and  good-humor  to  the  end  rest  at 
our  Cousin  Tom^s  fireside,  albeit  adorned  by  no 
beirs,  who  would  probably  degenerate.  With  his 
quiet  wife,  her  still  quieter  maiden  sister,  and  a  few 
friends,  their  circle  is  complete.  If  he  should 
ever  come  to  be  lord  mayor  of  London,  and  his 
wife  lady  mayoress,  one  might  suggest  a  motto  for 
•them,  at  which  Cousin  Tom  once  laughed  till  his 
eides  were  sore  ;  namely,  A.  T.  T.  0.  T.  T.,  being 


their   matrimonial   initials   linked   possessively  to 

those  of  their  own  commercial  firm,  and  at  the 

same  time  signifying,  "  At  the  lop  of  the  tree.*' 

Then  he  would  die  an  alderman  that  has  **  passed 

the  chair  ;*'  but  at  any  rate,  on   his  monument 

might   appropriately   be   inscribed    nothing   more 

than  his  favorite  epistolary  form,  **AU*8  well. — 
•p  fp  »» 


Causes  of  Disease. — Before  a  disease  can  be 
produced,  it  is  necessary  to  have — first,  ao  exciting 
cause,  such  as  exposure,  miamn,  or  contagion  ;  and 
second,  a  body  in  an  apt  or  predisposed  state  to 
receive  the  impression  of  the  exciting  cause,  and 
this  aptness  may  be  produced,  among  other  predis- 
posing causes,  by  bad  and  low  living,  or  too  high 
living.  But  of  the  two  specified  predisposing  causes, 
it  has  been  found  that  poor  living  induces  a  condi- 
tion of  body  much  more  favorable  to  receive  the 
poison  of  malaria  and  contagion  than  the  opposite 
state;  nay,  to  such  an  extent  does  it  do  so,  as  in 
appeamnce  to  swamp  the  exciting  causes,  and  give 
nse  to  the  idea  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  alone 
will  induce  endenyc  fever.  I  cannot  think  so,  or 
else  we  would  often,  in  cases  of  shipwreck  and  long 
YoyvLges,  have  those  exposed  to  such  a  fate,  when 
extreme  want  has  been  for  a  length  of  time  pressing 
on  them,  nnd  death  in  the  shape  of  starvation  star- 
ing them  in  the  face.  I  say  in  such  cases,  if  pov- 
erty alone  could  create  fever,  then  we  ought  to 
have  it  developed  to  a  frightful  extent ;  but  such 
is  not  the  case.  No,  instead  of  going  the  full  length 
of  Dr.  Alison's  views,  I  would  stop  short  with  this 
conviction,  that  poverty  and  wretchedness  predis- 
pose the  body  to  receive  the  impression  of  the  small- 
est taint  of  contagion  and  mia3n\. — Journal  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago. 


have  expired,  the  young  mechanic  is  obliged,  in 
the  phrase  of  his  country,  to  **  wander"  for  three 
years.     For  this  purpose  he  is  furnished,  by  the 
master  of  his  craft  in  which  he  has  served  his  ap- 
prenticeship, with  a  duly-authenticated  wandering- 
book,  with  which  he  goes  to  seek  employment.    In 
whatever  city  he  arrives,  on  presenting  himself, 
with  his  credentials,  at  the  housc-of-call  or  harbor 
of  the  craft  in  which  he  has  served  his  time,  he  is 
allowed,  gratis,  a  day's  food  and  a  night's  lodging. 
If  he  wishes  to  get  employed  in  that  place,  he  is 
assisted  in  procuring  it.     If  he  does  not  wish  it,  or 
fails  in  the  attempt,  he  must  pursue  his  wandering; 
and  this  lasts  three  years  bpfure  he  can  anywhere 
^  be  admitted  as  a  master.     I  have  heard  it  argued 
^  that  this  system  had  the  advantage  of  circulating 
I  knowledge  from  place  to  plaCe,  and  imparting  to 
L  the  young  artisan  the  fruits  of  travel  and  intercourse 
with  the  world.     But  however  beneficial  travelling 
may  be,  when  undertaken  by  those  who  have  the 
I  taste  and  capacity  to  profit  by  it,  I  cannot  hut  think 
that  to  compel  every  young  man  who  has  just  served 
out  his  time  to  leave  home  in  the  manner  I  have 
I  described,  must  bring  his  habits  and  morals  into 
peril,  and  be  regarded  rather  as  a  hardship  than  as 
[  an  advantage.     There   is  no  sanctuarjT  of  virtue 
like  home. — EveretVs  Address. 


The  Crafts  in  Germany. — The  different  crafts 
in  Germany  are  incorporations  recognized  by  law, 
governed  by  usages  of  great  antiquity,  with  a  fund 
to  defray  the  corporate  expenses,  and  in  each  con- 
siderable town  a  house  of  entertainment  is  selected 
as  the  house-of-call,  or  "  harbor,*'  as  it  is  styled, 
of  each  particular  craft.  Thus  you  see  in  the  Ger- 
man towns  a  number  of  taverns  indicated  by  their 
signs,  *'  Mason's  Harbor,"  **  Blacksmith's  Harbor,** 
&c.  No  one  is  allowed  to  .«?et  up  as  a  master  work- 
man in  any  trade  unless  he  is  admitted  as  a  freeman 
or  member  of  the  craft ;  and  such  is  the  stationary 
condition  of  most  parts  of  Germany,  that  no  person 
is  admittitd  as  a  master  workman  in  any  trade  ex- 
cept to  supply  the  place  of  some  one  deceased  or 
retired  from  business.  When  such  a  vacancy  oc- 
curs, all  thoso  dosirous  of  being  permitted  to  fill  it 
present  a  piecn  of  work,  executed  as  well  as  they 
are  able  to  do  it,  which  is  called  their  master  piece, 
being  offered  to  o!)tain  the  place  of  a  master  work- 
man. Nominally  the  b^st  workman  gets  the  place ; 
but  you  will  <;asily  conceive  that  in  reality  some 
kind  of  .favoritism  must  generally  decide  it.  Thus 
is  every  man  obliged  to  submit  to  all  the  chances 
of  a  popular  eljciion  whether  he  shall  be  allowed 
to  work  for  his  breafl ;  and  that,  too,  in  a  country 
where  the  people  are  not  permitted  to  have  any 
agency  in  choosing  their  rulers.  But  tho  restraints 
00  journeymen  in  that  country  are  still  more  oppres- 
(Bve.     As  soon  as  t!ic  years  of  bis  apprenticeship 


A  Raft  of  Monkeys. — A  singular  and  almost 
touching  drama  was  lately  observed  by  the  crew  of 
a  French  sloop-of-war,  recently  returned  from  a 
voyage  from  the  seas  of  India.  A  dozen  monkeys 
had  been  put  on  board  and  tied  on  deck,  where  they 
had  delighted  the  old  tars  from  morning  till  night 
with  their  frolics  and  gambols.  Some,  however, 
discontented  with  the  short  space  allotted  to  them, 
broke  their  chains,  invaded  the  captain's  cabin, 
jumped  over  chairs  and  tables,  spilt  the  ink  on  ofii- 
cial  documents,  and  behaved  in  such  an  inconsiderate 
manner  that  their  death  was  resolved  upon  and  the 
warrant  signed  on  the  spot.  The  order  to  throw 
these  poor  innocent  victims  overboard  was  received 
with  general  sadness  on  the  forward  deck.  The  old 
sailors,  after  a  long  consultation,  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  a  raft  might  be  built,  upon  which  the 
poor  creatures  might  at  least  find  one  chance  of  sal- 
vation. All  hands  were  soon  at  work  and  the  raft 
completed,  a  smalt  mast  made  fast  to  it,  a  sail  hoist- 
ed in  the  direction  of  the  current,  a  good  supply  of 
biscuit  and  crackers  and  a  cask  of  water  were  put 
on  board,  and  the  twelve  unfortunate  outlaws  were 
abandoned  to  their  unhappy  fate.  We  have  been 
told,  and  willingly  believe,  that  the  old  sailors  were 
moved  even  to  tears,  and,  waving  their  hsts,  re- 
mained on  deck,  watching  with  anxious  solicitude 
the  frail  embarkation  until  it  was  out  of  sight  and 
disappeared  toward  the  land,  where  they  hoped  it 
might  go  on  shore  on  some  neighboring  coast. — 
Boston  TVanscripi. 
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Ferdinand  of  Austria  abdicated! — the  pope 
fled  !  Monarchs  pass,  states  fall  and  rise,  with  a 
rapidity  that  mocks  recording. 

If  portents  are  to  be  trusted,  the  government  of 
Austria  has  fairly  superseded  the  revolution  by 
heading  it.  Putting  all  things  together,  we  dis- 
cern a  great  combined  movement,  conducted  by 
the  leading  statesmen  of  the  empire.  The  Em- 
peror Ferdinand  has  abdicated  in  favor  of  his 
nephew,  **  Francis  Joseph  the  First."  The  new 
emperor  is  a  very  young  man — only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year ;  he  is  popular,  and  held  to  be  of  great 
promise.  The  house  of  Hapsburg  has  been  re- 
markable for  its  power  of  producing  examples  of 
the  most  opposite  intellect,  and  after  Ferdinand 
we  may  look  for  a  favorable  change. 

Count  Stadion,  and  his  colleagues,  the  new 
ministers,  had  already  issued  a  manifesto,  which 
of  itself  might  have  marked  the  new  era  in  Aus- 
trian history.  If  the  statesmen  who  have  sub- 
scribed to  it  adhere  to  their  purpose,  they  may 
possibly  achieve  the  reconsolidation  of  the  empire 
They  proclaim  their  resolve  to  vindicate,  vi  el 
armis,  that  authority  in  the  executive,  without 
which  no  government  can  exist ;  and  so  far  they 
are  justified  by  common  sense  and  sound  policy. 
But  they  still  more  wisely  disclaim  all  reactionary 
intention  :  reading  their  declaration  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  the  words,  we  understand  that,  instead 
of  endeavoring  to  recall  the  past  and  reestablish 
the  Austria  of  1815,  they  seek  to  develop  a  new 
Austria,  suited  to  the  altered  state  of  Europe. 
This  is  to  be  efl^ected  by  organimng  a  true  repre- 
sentation of  the  people,  on  the  basis  of  free  insti- 
tutions and  local  self-government,  with  a  vigorous 
central  administration.  Such  a  constitution  of  the 
empire  would  be  the  very  opposite  of  that  which 
existed  down  to  1848:  thai  was  a  centralized 
bureaucracy,  ruling  over  provinces  kept  in  a  state 
of  subjection,  separation,  and  mutual  ignorance ; 
the  new  plan  is  a  popular  machinery  of  govern- 
ment, and  a  federalized  consolidation.  How  far 
such  a  consolidation  may  be  practicable  with  such 
diversity  of  races,  we  cannot  say ;  *  but  the  plan  is 
the  only  one  which  offers  any  hope  of  again  setting 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  on  a  stable  throne.  Fran- 
cis Joseph's  inaugural  proclamation  is  in  harmony 
with  the  ministeria?!  programme. '  It  really  looks 
as  if  Aostria^s  foremost  statesmen  understood  the 
true  function  of  the  royal  classes  in  the  Europe 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  could  appreciate 
the  capabilities  of  limited  monarchy. — Spectator. 


Thk  project  of  an  organic  union  between  the 
Germans  of  Austria  and  their  Swabian,  Saxon,  and 
Prussian  kinsmen  must  now  be  regarded  as  defini- 
tively abandoned.  The  overtures  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee of  Union  sitting  at  Frankfort,  where,  strange- 
ly enough,  an  Austrian  Archduke  still  occupies 
the  chair  of  state,  and  an  Austrian  statesman  fills 
the  foremost  place  on  the  ministerial  bench,  have 
been  peremptorily,  though  courteously,  rejected  at 


Vienna.     On  this  subject  all  parties  in  Anuria 
seem  to  be  pretty  well  agreed.     The  whig-radical 
section  of  the  Assembly,  which  leans  for  support 
on  the  Polish  **  tail"— the  "  Irish  members"  of 
that  Austrian  legislature — speaks  nearly  tke  same 
language  as  the  government.     No  formal  connec- 
tion, they  say,  until  the  organization  of  each  com- 
monwealih  is  perfect  and  complete!     As  far  as 
a  friendly  alliance  will  go,  we  are  at  your  service, 
so  soon  as  you  are  in  a  condition  to  form  one ;  bat 
we  must  decline  any  intimacy  of  a  tenderer  char- 
acter.   Austria  cannot  become  one  flesh  with  Ger- 
many.   And  thus  vanishes,  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  the  gorgeous  phantasm  of  a  Teuton  Empire 
— the  iris  which  hung  a  while  over  the   boiling 
whirlpool  of  the  revolution.     We  are  far  from 
positively  pronouncing  that  a  tin>e  will  never  come 
when  the  principle  of  the  federative  association  of 
races  will  exercise  a  predominating  influence  on 
the  territorial  arrangements  of  the  continent.    Pos- 
sibly it  may.     It  is  diflwjult  to  foresee  all  the  con- 
sequences which  may  flow  from  the  diflfusion  of 
civilization  ;  and  this  may  be  one  of  them.     But 
for  the  present  it  is  shelved.     The  nationality  of 
Italy  does  not  seem  likely  to  develop  itself  so  irre- 
sistibly as  to  drive  the  Austrians  out  of  the  Penin- 
sula, even  with  the  help  of  the  **  Constituent  As- 
sembly," which  Count  Mamiani  has  taken  upoA 
himself  to  convoke  at  Rome.     Panslavism,  that 
wondrous  exotic  which  was  to  astonish  the  Eu- 
ropean public  by  bursting  suddenly  into  flower  after 
a  silent  growth  of  many  hundred  years,  still  lies 
folded  in  the  bud..    And  for  Germany,  her  theory 
of  unity  is  overthrown.     Moritz  Arndt*s  stirring 
song,  "  Where  is  the  German's  fatherland  t**"  is  not 
the  true  hymn  of  her  regeneration.    Germany  does 
not  extend  wherever  the  German  tongue  is  spoken 
and  German  features  prevail.    The  claims  she  has 
set  up  to  territories  lying  without  her  geographical 
boundaries  are  confuted  out  of  her  own  lips.     She 
is  out  of  coinrt  by  her  own  confession.    Whilst  the 
Germans  of  Austria  shrink  from  her  embrace,  and 
cleave  to  the  motley  fellowship  of  their  own  ancient 
empire,  with  what  face  can  their  general  parent 
follow  her  emigrant  offspring  into  Limburg  and 
Schleswig— we  might  add,  into  Courland  and  Li- 
vonia %    Let  Germany,  then,  learn  moderation  from 
her  rebuff*,  and  gather  wisdom  from  disappoint- 
ment.    And  here  we  beg  to  submit  again  lo  her 
consideration  a  view  which  we  urged  upon  her  long 
ago.     If  she  will  have  a  coat,  she  must  cut  it  ac- 
cording to  her  cloth.    If  she  will  gird  herself  with 
the  sword  of  Prussia,  she  will  hardly  escape  ac- 
knowledging a  Prussian  sovereign.     If  she  is  bent 
on  a  national  unity,  large  enough  lo  include  the 
wide  dominions  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg,  she 
can  scarce  decline  to  assign  to  Prussia  a  prepon- 
derance in  her  system,  proportioned  to  the  magni- 
tude of  that   powerful  kingdom.  Under  the  ac- 
knowledged hegemony  of  Prussia,  she  may  indeed 
succeed  in  founding,  in  the  heart  of  Europe,  a 
stronger,  because  a  more  compact,  political  power, 
than  she  could  have  obtained  by  grasping  at  the 
out-lying  provinces  of  the  Austrian  Empire.     Up- 
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on  tlie  qaestion,  whether  such  a  combination  is 
likelj  to  prove  conducive  to  her  own  interests,  or 
<4>  the  peace  and  stability  of  the  European  system, 
"^re  offer  no  opinion,  merely  observing  that,  short 
of  this   ultimate   goal  of  German  rtnbition,  the 
¥*rankfort  Congress  has  a  mission  which  it  may 
lionorably  and   usefully  accomplish.     There  is  a 
point  to  which  the  work  of  assimilation  and  con- 
solidation may  be  carried  on  with  credit  and  advan- 
tage, even  though  Lord  Westmoreland  should  con- 
tinue to  reside  at  Berlin,  and  Mr.  Forbes  at  Dresden, 
^nd  though  every  dollar  which  has  been  collected 
for  the  outfit  of  a  **  German  fleet"  Should  find  its 
way  into   the  Frankfort  poor-box.     Austria,  for 
her  part,  under  the  Eraperor  Francis  Joseph  I.,  is 
ibout,  we  trust,  to  resume  that  dicrnified  and  im- 
portant position  in  the  councils  of  Europe,  which 
she  seemed,  a  short  while  ago,  to  have  well  nigh 
irrecoverably  lost.     Mistress  of  the  Upper  Danube, 
she  remains  the  guardian  of  the  great  interests 
which  are  involved  in  the  free  navigation  of  that 
great  artery  of  continental  traffic.     Queen  of  a  ter- 
riiory  within  which  the  Slave  and  German  families 
commingle  with  each  other,  and  the  outposts  of 
European  civilization  are  planted  among  the  reced- 
ing hordes  of  the  East,  it  is  her  high  duty  to  pro- 
tect a  vast  and  heterogeneous  population  at  once  from 
intestine  strife  and  from  the  usurpation  of  a  pow- 
erful neiijhbor,  and  to  keep  those  numerous  tribes 
which  form  the  advance  guard  of  the  great  Slave 
nee,  in  close  intercourse  and  perpetual  amity  with 
the  cultivated  nations  of  the  West.     There  never 
WIS  a  wilder  flight  of  fancy  than  the  notion,  so  fre- 
quently  put   forward    by  the   fanatics  of  German 
nnity,  that,    upon  the   absorption  of  Austria  into 
Germany,  the  Slavonian  provinces  of  the  defunct 
empire  would  hasten  to  group  themselves,  of  their 
own  accord,  in   compliant  submission,  around  the 
great  nation  which,  even  on  neutral  ground,  they 
regard   with   an   unconquerable   jealousy.     Over- 
throw the  domination  of  Austria,  and  it  is  tolerably 
clear  that  Russia  would  have  been  tempted,  nay 
forced,  in   self-defence,  to  territorial  enlargements 
which   Germany  herself,  in   her   half-consolidated 
state,   would    have  been  the   first   to   resent,   and 
which   would  probably  have   proved   (^d\  to  the 
traoquiHity  of  Europe.     The  maintenance  of  the 
throne  of  Maria  Theresa  is,  in  fact,  the  best  guar- 
antee for  the  preservation  of  pacific  and  amicable 
relations  between  the  Western  states  and  the  colos- 
sal Empire  of  the  North ;  and  for  this,  amongst 
other  not  less  weighty  reasons,  the  great  powers, 
and  Great  Britain  in   particular,  would  do  well  to 
extend  to  the  imperial  government,  by  every  legit- 
imate means,  a  cordial  and  energetic  support.    The 
icc'*ssion  of  a  new  monarch,  surrounded  by  an  able 
and  enlightened  administration,  presents  a  favorable 
opportunity  ftjr  the  renewal  of  those  friendly  re- 
btions  which,  down  to  a  not  very  distant  period, 
subsisted  between  her  majesty's  government  and 
that  of  Ferdinand  I. ;  and  we  trust  that  it  will  be 
{rankly  accepted  and  duly  used. —  Chronicle. 
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From  the  Spectator. . 
THE   POPE. 

The  flight  of  **  Pio  Nono"  from  Rome  pw- 
claims  that  the  vitality  of  tho  Papacy  has  departodl. 
This  catastrophe  has  come  rather  suddenly  opoo 
the  world ;  but  its  causes  are  too  obvious  to  allow 
of  surprise.  For  some  years  the  Roman  govern- 
ment may  be  said  to  have  subsisted  on  suflfrage : 
it  had  to  contend  with  all  the  dangers  that  beset  a 
feeble  executive ;  and  the  extraneous  support  which 
it  received  was  of  a  kind  to  provoke  a  dislike 
which  comes  into  operation  -now  that  the  Vaticao 
is  defenceless ;  even  the  personal  character  of  the 
good  pontiflf  not  sufficing  to  counteract  the  noxious 
influence  of  his  position.  The  executive  had  for 
years  been  reduced  to  that  last  stage  of  feebleness, 
extreme  poverty  ;  and  Pio  Nono  had  not  been 
allowed  time  to  recruit  the  resources  of  his  domin- 
ions and  of  his  exchequer,  before  the  revolution 
in  France  sent  over  Europe  a  storm  which  proved 
loo  rough  for  the  debilitated  condition  of  the  pa- 
pal convalescence.  We  have  repeatedly  exposed 
the  fallacious  notion  that  Mastai  Feretti  wantonly 
raised  the  storm :  a  thoroughly  new  course  was 
the  only  mode  in  which  the  new  pope  could  hope 
to  avoid  for  his  government  actual  insolvency  and 
beggary  :  he  did  not  originate,  but  fell  in  with,  the 
spirit  of  the  tiroes ;  and  his  doing  so  aflTorded  the 
most  promising  chance  of  obtaining  a  new  lease 
for  the  Papacy.  The  French  revolution  was  pro- 
duced by  causes  similar  to  those  prevailing  in 
Rome,  but  not  by  the  example  of  the  pope — ^it 
was  excited  by  the  disgust  at  official  corruption, 
and  at  the  neglected  engagements  of  1830  ;  and 
it  was  predicted  by  Alexis  de  Tocqueville  on  the 
score  of  inevitable  national  insolvency.  The  pope 
had  no  more  to  do  with  the  Paris  revolution  than 
Lord  John  Russell  had,  or  Prince  Mettemich. 
That  revolution  shook  Europe,  and  the  tottering 
Papacy  has  fallen  in  the  concussion. 

The  origin  of  the  papal  feebleness  was  very 
deep-seated.  The  Guelph  influence  in  Italy  had 
completely  succumbed  to  the  Ghibelline — mediate- 
ly or  immediately  the  emperor  was  supreme  ;  the 
national  party,  abandoned  by  the  church,  had 
become  merely  revolutionary ;  hence  in  part  the 
revolutionary  character  of  the  anti-Austrian  move- 
ment. For  the  same  reason  the  ecclesiastical 
party  had  become  in  a  great  degree  anti-national ; 
and  therefore  was  it  that  the  triangular-halted  pat- 
riot Gioberti  made  a  renationalizing  of  the  church 
an  essential  in  the  political  scheme.  Feeling  her 
power  incessantly  on  the  wane,  the  church  hao 
endeavored  to  multiply  her  holds  by  conferring 
every  office  on  ecclesiastics :  hence  further  disgust ; 
aggravated  again  by  the  corruption  and  abuses 
inevitable  on  a  factitious  concentration  of  power  in 
incapable  hands.  In  the  process  of  this  concen- 
tration, the  pope  was  opposed  by  the  nobles,  the 
traditionary  heirs  of  Roman  fame :  it  became  the 
more  necessary  to  set  the  nobles  aside,  and  they 
were  added  to  the  numbers  of  tho  discontented. 
By  these  long-continued  processes,  the  Papacy 
had  been  fon^ed  into  the  monstroos  position  of 
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being  Austrian «  anti-nationa],  anti- Roman,  at  once 
anti-aristocratic,  and  anti-popular.  Austrian  sup- 
port had  been  rendered  intolerable  by  Austrian 
arrogance ;  and  ultimately,  in  addition  to  his  other 
antagonisms,  the  pope,  though  conservative  ex 
officio,  had  been  made  anti-Austrian,  but  toithout 
the  power  of  being  thereby  reconciled  to  his  peo- 
ple or  the  patricians  of  Rome.  Such  was  the 
position  of  the  Papacy  when  Pio  Nono  ascended 
the  throne.  He  is,  as  we  have  before  said,  an 
honest  man,  of  strong  sense,  strong  conscience, 
and  hereditarily  strong  in  will ;  but  he  is  not  a 
powerful  or  an  original  reasoner,  not  a  profound 
analyzer  of  things ;  he  receives  things  as  they  are, 
and  he  accepted  his  mission  with  the  unsearching 
faith  of  a  sincere  churchman.  It  seemed  his  to 
restore  the  Papacy  ;  and  he  was  engaged,  patriot- 
ically and  piously^  perseveringly  and  prudently, 
in  the  endeavor  to  amend  the  ecclesiastical  ma- 
chinery of  his  government,  so  as  to  make  his 
spiritual  authority  fit  with  the  altered  condition  of 
Europe  and  its  movements.  lie  failed,  we  believe, 
•imply  because  his  task  was  impossible.  The 
attempt  would,  under  any  circumstances,  have 
been  difficult ;  but  there  was  no  time  for  a  process 
which  must  at  the  best  have  been  tedious  and 
operose.  He  failed,  and  in  flight  he  attempts  to 
bear  off  his  spiritual  authority  unimpaired. 

But  what  will  be  the  effect  of  his  flight? 
What  will  he  do?  What  can  he?  Will  he 
thunder  his  edicts  from  Avignon,  the  unrenowned 
residence  of  alien  and  schismatic  popes  ;  or  shoot 
them  over  the  Neapolitan  border?  Is  this  flight 
only  a  rustication,  or  is  it  not  rather  abdication? 
Can  *'  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican''  be  fulminated 
from  any  place  but  the  Vatican  ? 

An  ingenious  writer*  propounds  the  startling 
opinion,  that  the  revolution  of  France  and  of  the 
Roman  power  is  fnvurahle  to  the  revival  of  the 
papal  authority.  Mr.  Hunter  Gordon  contends, 
that  the  resuscitation  of  the  Italian  democracies  is 
the  antidote  to  the  bane  of  the  Apostolic  See  ; 
Austria  having  been  the  main  cause  of  the  fre- 
quent obscurations  of  the  papal  glory.  He  em- 
phatically adopts  the  opinion  **  that  the  genius  of 
Catholicism  and  of  the  Catholic  hierarchy,  so  far 
from  being  contrary  to  a  republican  constitution, 
is  really  more  in  luirmony  with  liberty,  with  demo- 
cratic liberty^  than  with  the  monarchical  system." 
In  this  opinion  Mr.  Gordon  appears  to  us  to  con- 
found republican  institutions  wiih  circumstances 
that  have  happened  to  coexist,  but  were  not 
essentially  allied. 

The  Papacy  was  an  institution  essentially  be- 
longing to  the  middle  a^es.  Its  long  ard  slow 
rise  has  been  followed  by  a  long  and  slow  decline  . 
it  rose  to  its  utmost  power  in  the  middle  ages — 
it  was  Me  civilization  of  that  peri<»d  ;  it  has  declined 
with  the  advancement  of  modern  civilization.     It 

*  Letter  to  the  Rieht  Honorahle  Henrv  T.ord  Hrou^ham, 
P.  H.  S.,  Member  or  the  N*)ti«>nn1  Tiistitiite,  f/c,  on  ihp 
Influence  or  ihe  Pr»»nch  Revolution  on  lh#»  Church  of 
France.  Ry  Hunter  Gor.fon,  Rsq.,  of  Liiioohi*s  ion. 
Pamphlet  puLIislied  by  Mr.  Ridgway. 


has  been  destroyed,  no  doobt,  by  the  conaolidatioa 
of  monarchical  institutions ;  bat  for  reasons  t<ita))y 
different  from  monarchical  and  republican  antago- 
nism. Spiritual  aut-hority  was  ai  its  heijvht  whea 
intellectual '  power  was  at  its  lowest  point,  wbea 
civil  authority  was  undetermined,  when  the  lands 
were  given  up  to  incessant  war.  Consecrated  by 
his  vocation,  venerated  for  his  mediating  offices, 
useful  for  his  learning,  the  ecclesiastic  passed 
from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  from  the  council 
chamber  to  the  camp,  the  sole  representative  of 
civil  union.  While  feudality  was  still  contending 
against  the  rise  of  monarchy,  while  every  land- 
owner's residence  was  a  castle,  every  country  a 
battle-field,  illustrious  for  its  deeds  of  chivalry, 
infamous  for  its  deeds  of  oppression — while  an 
oppressed  race  of  villeins  groaned  amid  the  waving 
corn,  and  the  traders  of  the  towns  were  struggling 
to  found  the  commerce  of  modern  times — the 
Papacy  was  the  only  widely  extended,  stable,  and 
intelligent  power;  the  only  possessor  of  any  widely- 
spread  public  opinion  ;  the  only  authority  common 
to  many  classes :  and  it  was  in  those  days  that 
Gregory  planned  the  crusades,  which  made  the 
pope  commander-in-chief  of  Christendom's  armies 
— that  Innocent  the  Third  trampled  on  the  necks 
of  the  German  Frederick,  the  Gallic  Augustus, 
and  the  English  John.  That  was  the  zenith  of 
papal  power:  but  all  the  circumstances  whieh 
favored  the  development  of  that  p«)wer  belonged 
purely  to  the  middle  ages ;  and  from  the  days  of 
Innocent  to  those  of  Pius  tiie  Sixth,  the  declise 
has  been  pn>gressive. 

The  first  expatriation  of  the  popes  waa  found 
to  weaken  authority :  the  Pope  of  Rome,  it  was 
found,  must  be  the  Pope  at  Rome.  The  first 
emancipation  of  opinion  by  the  consolidstion  of 
states  under  established  monarchy,  permitted  the 
growth  of  Protestantism  :  Huss  and  Wickliffe  trou- 
bled Rome  long  before  the  pope  had  sunk  to  the 
level  of  an  ordinary  prince,  long  before  the  refined 
worldliness  of  Leo  the  Tenth  had  exposed  the 
traffic  of  the  church  to  the  dangerous  entbosiaam 
of  Luther.     Protestantism  is  modernism. 

In  more  recent  times,  smaller  internal  Proteataat- 
isms  have  convicted  the  Papacy  of  incapacity,  of 
corruption,  of  weakness ;  the  reforms  of  Rieci, 
under  Leopold  the  First  of  Tuscany,  exposed  tyr- 
annies and  profligacies  like  those  which  gave  streoi^fa 
to  the  earlier  reformation,  and  the  church  has  nft^er 
got  well  over  the  scandal.  Piua  the  Sixth  waa 
beaten  with  an  ill  grace.  His  succeasora  were  not 
men  to  restore  vigor  to  the  Vatican ;  Piua  the  Ser- 
enth  was  a  s^entlemanly  man,  best  known  aa  bein^ 
t-ne  sport  of  Napoleon,  and  a  foil  to  the  low  bigotry 
of  Leo  the  Twelf\h ;  the  reijrn  of  Pius  the  Eighth 
^a6  sh<irt  hut  not  sweet ;  Gregory  the  Sixteenth 
assumed  the  name  and  policy  of  Gregory  the  Ser- 
enth/  but  could  nut  /estore  the  middle  ages — a 
mimic  Jove,  he  launched  hta  nianderbolts  from  ao 
obsolete  Olympus,  and  they  hart  nobody.  Pin 
the  Ninth  was  appointed  aa  a  forlorn  hope;  he 
made  the  effort  manfully  and  generously ;  but  it  is 
I  vain.    The  pope  ia  but  a  relic.    The  medisval 


empire  of  papal  Rome  falls  as  the  last  traces  of 
ibadality  are  disappearing  from  Eastern  Europe. 

What  power  of  restoration  remains — what  influ- 
CBce— nay,  what  motive?  The  pope  wandering  in 
the  lands  of  other  princes,  or  floating  about  the 
Mediterranean,  **  multum  jactatus  et  alto,"  is  pope 
of  Rome  no  longer.  It  has  been  argued,  that,  sep- 
timted  from  his  temporal  responsibilities,  the  spirit- 
mi  influence  of  the  pope  would  be  more  eflfective. 
This  may  be  true  of  a  spiritual  leader  who  is  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  his  followers;  but  it  cannot 
he  assumed  of  a  distant  leader,  to  whose  authority 
a  iSxed,  central,  and  commanding  position  is  essen- 
tia]. A  dislocated  pope,  a  pope  on  a  roving  com- 
miaeion,  cannot  be  the  centre  of  the  world.  Even 
tlie  prestige  of  stability,  surviving  that  of  power, 
has  at  last  departed.  The  pope  is  **  nowhere  ;*'  an 
appeal  can  hardly  lie  from  an  ecclesiastical  dignity, 
say  of  France  or  Ireland,  to  a  nomadic  head. 

An  efl!brt  at  a  merely  literal  restoration  may  he 
viade ;  hut  by  whom  t  By  Austria t — to  make  the 
pope  a  standing  target  for  the  arrows  of  Italian 
nationality.  Besides,  Austria  must  first  restore 
lierself.  By  France? — under  a  new  concordat  be- 
tween a  Pius  and  a  Napoleon,  for  more  reciprocal 
advantiges?  That  might  not  be  a  bad  speculation. 
But  it  would  not  restore  the  Papacy ;  you  cannot 
fake  the  pope  on  and  ofi*,  in  this  way,  without  loos- 
ening and  utterly  destroying  the  screws  of  his 
power. 

What  will  be  the  ulterior  eflects — in  France,  un- 
recorded by  Mr.  Hunter  Gordon  ;  in  Italy,  in  Spain  ; 
10  Ireland?  Remove  the  pope,  and  Catholicisifi 
hiees  its  unity  and  distinctive  authority. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  when  the  Papacy  expires, 
Protestantism  ceases  to  be  an  antagonism,  and  suc- 
eeeds  to  the  position  of  a  supremacy  ;  it  is  no  longer 
an  opposition  ;  what  will  succeed  to  thai  ofl[ice? 


We  have  equal  commiseration  for  the  poor  pope 
and  for  the  more  liberal  and  enlightened  of  his  sub- 
jects. Both  he  and  they  were  sincerely  desirous  of 
correcting  the  absurdities  of  despotic  government, 
and  entering  upon  some  kind  of  a  new  and  constitu- 
tional system.  But  how  was  this  possibly  to  be 
managed  ?  A  czir  or  an  emperor  is  difllcult  enough 
to  force  down  and  coerce  into  a  constitutional  sov- 
ereign, but  after  all  the  thing  is  not  impossible. 
Two  or  three  revolutitms  and  changes  of  dynasties, 
exile  and  starvation,  will  at  length  fashion  an  old 
feigning  family  into  constitutional  princes.  But  a 
pope,  that  singukir  offspring  of  the  dark  and  of  the 
middle  ages,  what  could  be  done  with  him  to  fash- 
ion him  to  the  ideas  and  the  possibilities  of  modem 


A  potentate  who  in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century  pretends  to  be  infallible,  who  has  a  great 
core  of  souls  all  over  the  world,  and  who  is  think- 
ing of  it,  and  the  dignity  attached  to  it,  far  more 
than  of  the  comfort  and  pmsperity  of  the  few  mil- 
Kona  committed  to  his  tenip<iral  charge — a  sovereign 
who  has  his  primatial  relations  to  support  with  all 
te  courts  of  Europe,  how  can  he  condescend  to 
Ibink  of  the  commercial  relatione  or  the  financial 
Wwdeaa  of  his  own  little  state! 
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It  was  all  very  well  when  a  people  were  like  the 
grass  of  a  meadow,  springing  up  of  themselves  to 
be  bruised  down  by  tyranny  or  mowed  down  by 
war,  and  suflfering  themselves  to  be  made  hay  of  by 
their  prince  whilst  the  sun  shone.  It  was  easy  to 
be  a  prince  then.  But  now  every  herb  of  this  pop- 
ular grass  has  got  life  and  sensibilities  and  individu- 
ality within  it,  and  cries  out  loud  enough  to  frighten 
the  lord  and  his  mowers.  The  poor  pope  himself 
is  aghast  at  such  a  miracle,  which  his  infallibility 
cannot  enable  him  to  comprehend. 

What  is  a  pope  to  do  with  his  people,  and  what 
are  the  Romans  to  do  with  the  pope  ?  For  it  is 
quite  evident  that  each  are  in  the  other^s  way.  The 
pope  is  a  priest,  and,  as  he  ought  to  do,  is  caring 
for  his  church.  The  Romans  say,  we  are  too  large 
for  church  serfs.  We  are  lay  men,  strong  men, 
intelligent  men.  We  have  wants,  feelings,  facul- 
ties, like  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  we  must  be 
governed  like  the  rest  of  the  world.  We  are  Ital- 
ian, and  must  deliver  oppressed  Italy.  The  pope 
very  naturally  will  not  hear  of  fighting.  We  want 
to  look  into  our  afi!airs,  our  houses,  our  industry. 
What  can  I  do  with  my  cardinals,  answers  the  pope, 
unless  I  entrust  to  them  the  privilege  of  governing 
you? 

Only  conceive  England  governed  by  an  arch- 
bishop—it matters  little  whether  Puseyite  or  low 
church.  In  either  case  his  ideas  of  temporal  gov- 
ernment are  limited  to  the  one  sacerdotal  sphere. 
Only  think  how  his  grace  at  Lambeth  would  legis- 
late for  free  trade,  or  for  the  courts  of  Westminster, 
or  for  the  stock  exchange.  What  would  he  do  with 
the  navigation  laws,  or  how  manage  his  brother 
John  of  Tuam  by  Irish  administration?  The  very 
idea  is  so  absurd,  that  it  reads  like  an  extract  from 
GuUii>er^s  Travels.  But  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  is 
a  page  from  contemporary  history — it  is  the  annals 
of  Rome  in  1848.  The  poor  old  archbishop  of  the 
Roman  diocese  is  attempting  to  govern  central  Italy 
by  an  admixture  of  his  own  middle-aged  rights  and 
the  bran  new  political  ideas  of  the  present  century. 
No  wonder  his  holiness  has  failed,  and  that  the 
people  and  himself  are  in  such  an  entanglement  as 
ecclesiastical  and  popular  annals  combined  have 
never  equalled. 

But  what  perhaps  is  more  extraordinary  than  all 
is,  that  the  most  revolutionized,  most  modernized, 
most  advanced,  most  democratic,  most  anti-religious 
state  and  commonwealth  in  Europe,  is  precisely  the 
one  that  marches  to  support  and  keep  in  statu  qiio 
the  old  pope  and  his  popedom.  General  Cav$iignac, 
who  won  his  truncheon  on  the  barricades,  and  who 
is  as  stern  a  republican  as  any  in  Rome's  most  re- 
publican day,  sends  oflf  his  legions  to  defend  the 
pope  from  the  mob  of  Romulus.  1848  lends  its 
hand  to  1048 — ^the  foremost  institutions  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  to  the  most  backward  institutions  of 
the  year  one.  We  must  again  betake  ourselves  to 
GuUicer'a  TraoeU  oft  the  Arabian  Nights  for  a  par- 
allel to  this. 

But  there  is  something  more  comical  than  eren 
General  Cavaignae  taking  the  pope  by  the  hand ; 
and  this  is,  two  companies  of  British  marines  mount- 
ing guard  on  the  Vatican!    The  descendanU  of 
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those  barbaroas  Anglo-Saxons  Pope  Gregory  so 
much  admired,  come  to  protect  his  successor.  It 
is  pity  they  are  not  dad  in  Harry  the  Eightli's 
Beefeater  uniform.  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard, 
still  decked  in  the  regimentals  of  the  reformation, 
replacing  the  Swiss  National  Guards  in  the  papal 
ante-chamber !  How  it  would  delight  the  soul  of 
Lord  Roden,  and  what  a  speech  it  would  make  for 
that  ex-British  lion.  Sir  Culling  Eardley  ! 

For  our  part,  we  are  in  much  fear  for  the  pope. 
We  fear  his  empire  is  past  restoration ;  and  that 
neither  the  Croats,  nor  the  Beefeaters,  nor  the 
Garde  Mobile,  nor  all  three  united,  will  be  able*  to 
restore  him,  or  again  set  his  triple  tiara  quite 
straight  upon  his  revered  head. — Examiner. 
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The  Impending  Fall  of  Papal  Power. — 
Since  the  day  when  the  wandering  hero  of  Troy 
buried  his  nurse  on  a  Campanian  promontory,  a 
circumstance  which,  as  Virgil  informs  us,  con- 
ferred undying  glory  on  her  place  of  sepulture, 
the  good  fulks  of  Gaeta  have  not  had  so  good  a 
chance  of  seeing  their  town  immortalized  in  his- 
tory as  they  at  present  enjoy.  Gaeta  is  now  the 
centre  of  Roman  Catholic  Christendom.  Twenty- 
five  cardinals  accommodate  themselves  within  its 
precincts.  It  is  inhabited  by  ambassadors,  and 
peopled  with  princes  of  the  church.  In  short,  in 
the  estimation  of  every  devout  Romanist,  and  of  a 
small  set  of  respectable  diplomatic  personages, 
Gaeta  is  the  most  important  little  place  on  the 
surface  of  the  habitable  world.  Meanwhile,  the 
probabilities  that  Rome  herself  will  shortly  open 
her  gates  to  the  fugitive  pontiff  appear  to  be  daily 
increasing.  The  ruling  junta  is  evidently  not  a 
little  embarrassed  with  its  position,  and  regards 
with  some  apprehension  the  hostile  attitude  of  the 
legations.  Of  the  recently  elected  provisional  gov- 
ernment, two  or  three  members  arc  notoriously 
averse  to  the  extremes,  to  which  it  is  the  object 
of  the  Bonaparte  faction  to  hurry  them.  The  ex- 
chequer is  empty,  the  chamber  thinly  attended, 
and  the  people  ill  at  ease  ;  and  the  same  efferves- 
cent irritability  which  drove  Pius  IX.  away,  may 
to-morrow  demand  his  recall,  unless  some  fresh 
excitement  be  devised  to  supply  the  ever-craving 
appetite  for  change.  The  deliverance  of  the  un- 
happy pontiff  from  his  banishment,  and  his  restor- 
ation to  the  decent  splendors  of  the  Quirinal,  are 
events  much  to  be  desired,  as  well  for  his  own 
sake  as  for  that  of  his  ecclesiastical  realm,  which 
his  recent  misfortunes  have  thrown  into  a  posture, 
in  more  respects  than  one,  singularly  awkward 
and  uncomfortable.  Hitherto,  throughout  the 
troubles  of  this  eventful  year,  the  Roman  Church 
has  made  a  point  of  appearing  to  keep  pace  with 
the  march  of  revolution.  If  she  has  not  preached 
democracy  from  the  pulpit,  she  has  carefully  ab- 
stained from  discouraging  it;  and,  whilst  we  read- 
ily acquit  her  of  having  shown  herself  an  active 
partisan  of  the  tyrannous  destructiveness  from 
which  France  has  with  difficulty  been  rescued, 
we  cannot  forget  how,  from  excessive  dread  of 
being  led  behind,  she  now  and  then  thrust  het- 


self,  with  ostentatious  forwardness,  into  soniewliat 
disreputable  company.  Her  priests  hurried  to  take 
their  places  in  the  foremost  ranks  of  the  onward 
movement,  and  showed  themselves  not  over  niee 
about  sullying  the  dignity  of  their  cloth,  by  mix- 
ing with  the  ruffian  militia  of  socialism  and  an- 
archy. Last  year,  they  were  blessing  newly- 
opened  railroads — this  year,  they  have  blessed 
constitutions,  trees  of  liberty,  and  all  the  other 
toys  with  which  republicanism  has  diverted  itself 
during  its  brief  but  uproarious  holiday  ;  and  we 
cannot  but  think  that,  considering  the  circum- 
stances, their  benedictions  were  bestowed  with  a 
superabundant  unction,  and  their  allegiance  ten- 
dered with  a  gratuitous  warmth  of  cordiality. 
They  have  their  reward.  It  would  not,  perhaps, 
be  easy  to  demonstrate  why  democracy  should  be 
countenanced  at  one  place,  and  forcibly  suppressed 
in  another — why  a  revolution  which  was  glorious 
and  irreproachable  at  Paris  should  be  wicked,  con- 
temptible, and  sacrilegious  at  Rome.  So,  how- 
ever, it  is.  In  the  quarrel  between  Pius  DC.  and 
his  subjects,  the  Roman  Church  must  take,  per- 
force, the  sovereign's  side,  and  fulminate  her  heav- 
iest anathemas  against  the  cause  of  the  people. 
The  church  must  shout  to  the  rescue  of  menaced 
and  expatriated  royalty,  and  invoke  the  aid  of  for- 
eign bayonets  to  crush  a  populace  fighting  for 
what,  in  the  language  of  the  day,  she  herself  has 
not  scrupled  to  call,  in  a  parallel  case,  their 
**  rights  and  liberties. ''  The  church  is  shut  up 
with  her  pontiff  in  his  palace,  flies  with  him  into 
exile,  and,  should  he  find  a  Bolognese  Windisch- 
graetz  in  General  Zucchi,  will  return  with  him  to 
lord  it  over  his  conquered  subjects.  As  long  as 
she  has  a  king  for  her  supreme  head,  in  whose 
kingship  she  feels  herself  vitally  interested,  so 
long  will  there  be  one  European  throne  hedged, 
in  her  eyes,  with  a  divinity  through  which  it 
would  be  sacrilege  to  penetrate — so  long,  in  the 
land  of  her  inheritance  and  her  domicile,  will  she 
be  royalist  to  the  backbone.  Nevertheless,  hap- 
pen what  may,  it  is  reasonably  clear  that  a  clergy- 
man king  cannot  much  longer  exercise  substantial 
sway  within  the  sphere  of  our  modern  civilnation. 
A  few  months  or  a  few  years,  later — it  matten 
little  which — the  church  must  surrender  her  patrir 
monial  lordship,  and  the  government  of  the  terri- 
tory which  now  bears  her  name  must  be  handed 
over,  in  its  foreign,  as  well  as  its  domestic,  nlar 
tions,  to  secular  hands  ;  and  those  who  are  inter* 
ested  in  maintaining  the  dignity  and  independence 
of  the  Papacy,  would  do  well  to  cast  about  for  the 
means  of  procuring  for  it  a  more  appropriate  staliw, 
and  adjusting  it  in  a  position  less  repugnant  to  the 
irresistible  tendencies  of  the  present  and  the  ( 
ing  age. —  Chronicle. 


From  the  Spaetalar. 
NEWS  OF   THE   WEEK   ENDING   16   DEC. 
Louis  Napoleon  is  elected  President  of  Ike 
French  Republic,  by  an  overwhelming  majority 
Louis  Napoleon  !  the  mere  *'  nephew  of  my  all- 
ele*'— the  open-handed  lounger — the  lubiliii  Af 
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Gore  House — ^the  rioter  of  Strasburg  and  invader 
of  Boulogne — the  pamphleteer  of  Ham — the  king 
of  the  tribe  of  Leicester  Square  !  After  the  revo- 
lation  of  February  and  the  triumph  of  June — 
after  the  toilsome  and  perilous  gestation  of  ten 
BMHiths — republican  France  brings  forth  its  great- 
est man  for  the  time  being,  and  lo  !  it  is  the  hero 
of  the  tame  eagle  ! 

What  does  it  mean  t — for  of  course  that  uni- 
Ibnn  and  over-riding  majority  throughout  France 
meam  something  proportionately  momentous.     It 
means  that  all  France  is  dissatisfied  with  the  ex- 
isting order  of  things.     The  citizens  have  voted 
into  power  a  totally  new  man ;  and  in  doing  so, 
they  have  set  aside  the  government  of  February 
mod  of  Lamartine,.the  government  of  June  and  of 
Cavaignac.     The  decision  is  not  surprising.     Lit- 
tle had  been  done  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
couotry  for  either  of  those  parties  whom  Lamar- 
tine  and  Cavaignac  represented.     The  abolished 
mooarchy  was  first  undermined  and  then  overthrown 
by  its  corruption,  its  breach  of  faith,  its  oppressive 
bordens :  the  new  government,  founded  **  in  the 
name  of  the  people,'*  was  suspected,  dictatorial, 
and  still  more  oppressive — wringing  from  the  peo- 
ple increased  taxes,  while  its  policy,  or  its  ill-luck, 
destroyed  trade,  paralyzed  industry,  and  curtailed 
tiie  enjoyments  of  life.     The  revolution  of  Feb- 
mary  had  disturbed  everything  and  settled  noth- 
ing— had  not  even  gratified  the  national  passion 
for  glory.     No  wonder  that  the  people  wished  for 
ebsnge. 

Many  view  the  result  as  a  verdict  against  the 
republican  form  of  government.  The  facts,  we 
tbink,  scarcely  bear  out  that  inference.  As  against 
the  *'  red  republic,"  no  doubt,  the  declaration  is 
strong ;  though  many  of  that  party,  especially  of 
its  communist  section,  are  likely  to  have  been 
speculating  on  the  chances  of  converting  the  old 
pampleteer  on  industrial  colonies  to  some  use. 
But  the  broad  question  of  a  republican  form  of 
government  was  not  put  in  issue.  It  is  true  that 
all  enemies  of  the  republic  would  vote  for  Louis 
Napoleon,  because  they,  regard  his  presidency  as 
damaging  to  the  republic  through  its  anticipated 
ingloriousness,  and  through  its  being  a  kind  of 
middle  term  between  democracy  and  royalism. 
But  the  majority  doubtless  includes  many  con- 
scientious persons  who  believe  that  Louis  Napo- 
leon will  make  a  good  president ;  many  imperialists 
who  have  grown  to  be  republicans  ;  many  who 
hope  that  a  Bonaparte  in  the  presidential  chair  may 
reeoncile  the  conflict  of  parties ;  also,  it  is  credi- 
bly supposed,  numbers  in  the  remote  districts  who 
actually  believe  that  the  man  for  whom  they  voted 
is  **  the  old  corporal*'  himself !  The  electors  were 
moi  invited  to  vote  on  the  distinct  question  of  re- 
public or  no  republic,  and  no  decision  to  such  effect 
can  be  construed  out  of  the  election.  It  implies 
dislike  of  the  existing  order,  a  hope  that  any  change 
may  be  for  the  better,  and  an  impression  that  a 
*  Napoleon"  may  have  in  the  pocket  of  the  old 
grey  coat  a  little  of  the  old  glory  of  France. 
**  Universal  sufl!rage"  is  taunted  with 'the  bathos 


implied  in  the  election  :  but  not  justly.  As  far  as 
the  mere  working  of  universal  sufiTrage  goes,  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  a  vast  movement  has  been  ef- 
fected with  scarcely  any  interruption  to  quiet — 
with  Iqss  turmoil  than  commonly  marks  a  general 
election  in  our  own  well  regulated  country.  And 
the  fact  that  Louis  Napoleon  is  the  unquestiona- 
ble choice  of  the  people  at  large,  does  furnish  a 
powerful  guarantee  for  order ;  since  it  tends  to 
cut  oflf  hopes  of  present  rivalry,  and  testifies  for 
him  a  very  broad  sanction.  But  the  electors  have 
not  made  an  original  selection.  It  is  to  be  remem- 
bered that  millions  of  men  spread  over  the  face  of 
a  vast  territory  cannot  take  the  initiative — it  is  not 
in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  should  be  able  to 
do  so.  Universal  sufirage  could  not  spontaneously 
point  out  its  own  president,  but  could  only  make 
its  selection  from  a  list  oflTercd  to  it.  .  Now  let  us 
understand  what  really  was  done.  The  choice  lay 
between  four  candidates ;  for  Lamartine,  hedging 
between  the  hopes  of  success  and  the  fears  of  fail- 
ure, did  not  fairly  throw  himself  into  the  contest 
— a  sort  of  self-seeking  coyness,  which  always  re- 
pels great  public  bodies,  as  they  naturally  feel 
that,  if  a  man  does  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
risk  his  own  credit,  he  cannot  be  worth  election. 
Ledru-Rollin  stood  on  his  ambition  as  a  ''roan  of 
the  people  ;"  but  it  was  not  a  time  for  trifling. 
To -accept  Raspail  would  have  been  to  accept  the 
**  Republique  Democratique  et  Sociale,"  for  which 
the  electors  of  France  are  evi^lently  unprepared ;  and 
with  that  institution  it  would  have  been  to  accept 
also  a  president  of  very  questionable  eligibility ; 
universal  sufllrage  has  the  credit  of  placing  its  veto 
on  the  pretensions  of  M.  Raspail.  To  accept 
Cavaignac  would  have  been  to  vote  for  the  contin- 
uance of  the  existing  regime  ;  which  is  negatived. 
If  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  a  man  to  be  the  favorite 
of  a  nation,  he  has  at  least  some  negative  advan- 
tages ;  he  is  not  yet  committed  to  mischievous 
courses  ;  he  seems  to  be  in  able  guidance ;  his 
very  neutrality  of  character  favors  the  notion  that 
he  may  be  inclined  towards  a  national  policy,  and 
may  conciliate  interests  which  are  now  in  con- 
flict. In  a  word,  he  may  make  a  better  president 
than  his  enemies  foresee. 

Indeed,  the  fears  for  the  future  are  not  to  he 
sought  in  the  choice  of  president,  but  in  the  very 
framework  of  the  republic — in  the  constitution, 
which  sacrifices  every  sort  of  executive  power  to 
compromises  and  conflicting  influences.  The  elec- 
tion settles  nothing,  for  it  creates  no  new  gage  of 
stability  ;  the  same  movement  is  to  be  repeated  in 
four  years,  and  then  there  must  be  a  change  ; 
since  the  constitution,  excluding'  the  actual  presi- 
dent and  all  his  kin,  forbids  stability  or  continuity 
in  the  personnel  and  spirit  of  the  presiding  oflScer. 

Nay,  will  the  presidency  last  so  long?  Al- 
ready agitators  chuckle  at  the  chances  of  change 
which  the  four  years  may  bring  forth. 


Suspense,  the  wavering  of  victory  between  con- 
tending powers,  characterizes  the  condition  of  oth- 
er great  continental  movements. 
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In  the  Austrian  empire  affairs  do  not  proceed 
'with  perfect  smoothness.  Hungary  is  still  contu- 
macious. Her  revolutionary  goYeriiment  accepts 
the  resignation  of  her  **  king,"  the  Emperor  Fer- 
dinand, but  declines  to  accept  the  successor  nomi- 
nated by  the  king,  the  Archduke  Francis  Joseph, 
ROW  emperor.  The  pretext  is,  that  by  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  no  prince  is  to  ascend  the  Hun- 
garian throne  under  twenty  years  of  age ;  but  other 
motives  for  the  contumacy  are  obvious.  The  min- 
istry, whose  scheme  of  policy,  so  far  as  it  appears 
to  us,  is  intelligent  and  hopeful,  has  pressed  with 
peculiar  severity  on  Hungary :  while  coercive 
measures  are  suspended  in  other  provinces  of  the 
empire,  Hungary  is  threatened  with  an  invading 
army,  and  her  leading  men  are  denounced  as  trait- 
ors. Vienna  has  been  coerced,  so  has  Lombardy ; 
but  the  rough  measures  belong  to  the  bygone 
reign  ;  it  is  in  Hungary  alone  that  the  new  emper- 
or approaches  with  an  adverse  front.  Leading 
men  in  Hungary,  therefore,  are  induced  to  hope 
more  from  a  renewal  of  the  imperial  anarchy  than 
from  the  reestablishment  of  imperial  authority. 
This  untoward  position  seems  to  be  the  result  of 
mistaken  policy  on  both  sides.  The  chances  of 
success  for  Hungary,  indeed,  are  small.  She  can 
hope  for  little  aid  from  other  provinces  ;  Italy  has 
had  no  reason  to  sympathize  with  the  Magyars,  who 
deliberately  permitted  their  countrymen  to  fight 
the  bslttle  of  the  old  despotism  in  the  plains  of 
Lombardy ;  and  Vienna  will  contrast  the  boasts 
of  the  Hungarians  with  their  performances  and 
their  selfish  reservations. 

Ominous  proceedings  in  the  Frankfort  Parlia- 
ment show  that  **  Germany"  is  disposed  to  sup- 
port the  Prussian  opposition  in  resisting  the  new 
constitution  given  by  King  Frederick  William ; 
but  still  more  ominous  signs  in  Austria  and  Prus- 
sia indicate  a  speedy  termination  to  the  vision  of 
German  unity. 

The  Pope  of  Rome  and  the  ministry  at  Rome 
are  in  open  conflict.  His  Holiness  issues  an  edict 
annulling  the  acts  of  the  ministry,  and  appointing 
a  new  commission  of  government  tending  to  re- 
action. The  government  refuses  to  be  superseded, 
and  ignores  the  papal  rescript,  on  the  groand  that 
it  is  not  countersigned  by  any  minister,  and  is, 
therefore,  invalid.  The  pope  has  the  disadvantage 
of  distance ;  the  contumacious  government  the 
disadvantage  of  wielding  authority  by  a  questiona- 
ble tenure ;  the  pope  is  slighted ;  the  ministers 
are  threatened  with  reaction  in  the  Trastevere  and 
Bologna. 


"  Germany"  is  far  behind  France  in  consoli- 
dating herself;  indeed,  the  promoters  of  union 
appear  to  be  all  at  sea  again.  The  slighting  man- 
ner in  which  the  new  Austrian  ministry  had  talked 
of  the  union  with  Germany  had  provoked  a  feel- 
ing of  distrust  in  Frankfort ;  and  the  minister  of 
the  central  government,  Schmerling,  called  upon 
the  Frankfort  Assembly  to  renew  negotiations  with 


Austria,  in  order  to  definitive  consolidation.  The 
Assembly  refused,  apparently  preferring  to  con- 
sider the  union  as  a  thing  decided  ;  and  Schmer- 
liiig  resigned.  He  is  succeeded  by  the  Banm  von 
Gagern,  a  man  of  great  estimation  and  influence; 
and  the  new  minister  has  urged  the  Assembly  to 
make  a  further  effort  for  retaining  Austria.  That 
question  is  referred  to  a  committee,  with  small 
prospect  of  success.  Austria  does  not  care  for 
union  with  Germany  ;  devoted  for  the  time  to  the 
more  pressing  work  of  her  own  integration.  Mean- 
while, it  is  understood  that  the  Frankfort  Assem- 
bly has  decided  on  the  expediency  of  having  an 
hereditary  emperor — a  real  potentate ;  and  indeed, 
the  nugatory  character  of  a  lackland  "  emperor" 
has  been  exposed  ages  ago,  in  the  history  of  Ger- 
many before  Austria  was  an  empire.  Some  cal- 
culate that  Frederick  William  will  be  elected,  and 
that  Germany  will  be  "Prussianized."  Others 
anticipate,  that  in  such  case  King  Maximilian  of 
Catholic  Bavaria  would  object,  and  that  probablj 
there  may  be  two  "  Germanics,'*  North  and  South, 
PnUestant  and  Roman  Catholic,  under  the  domin- 
ion, respectively,  of  Prussia  and  Bavaria.  Such 
are  the  uncertainties  that  accumolate  in  the  pros- 
pects of  poor  **  Germany." 

The  pope  and  his  beloved  subjects  remain  asun- 
der ;  the  pontiff  still  residing  in  the  Neapolitan 
territory,  and  refusing  to  receive  any  communica- 
tion from  the  Roman  government ;  the  Romans 
talking  with  increased  favor  of  a  republic,  the  poo- 
tiff  to  be  deposed  from  his  secular  power.  The 
wavering  of  the  Italian  princes,  and  e8]>ecia11y  the 
flight  of  the  pope,  have  had  a  manifest  influcnoe 
in  damaging  the  cause  of  monarchy  in  Italy  ;  and 
republicanism  is  "  looking  up,"  in  the  North  as 
well  as  in  Central  Italy. — Spectator,  23  Dec. 


In  spite  of  her  gigantic  agitations,  France  ap- 
pears to  keep  ahead  of  her  continental  neighbors 
in  respect  to  settlement  as  well  as  revolution. 
The  president  of  the  republic  was  installed  in  his 
oflice  on  Wednesday  ;  and  there  seems  every  rea- 
son to  regard  his  investiture  as  commencing  a 
more  settled  order  of  things.  The  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  by  an  enormous  ma- 
jority of  the  nation  illustrates  one  advantage  of 
universal  suffrage  ;  he  is  the  choice  of  the  people ; 
a  true  verdict  has  been  taken,  and  there  is  no  fur- 
ther appeal — at  least,  for  the  present.  The  elec- 
tion has  been  effected  with  a  minimum  of  disturb- 
ance, and  Paris  is  prt»foundly  tranquil.  Two 
incidents  of  the  installation  may  be  noted.  The 
president  pledged  himself  to  maintain  the  republie 
with  a  manner  that  wears  every  aspect  of  sincerity. 
On  the  other  hand,  while  he  is  studiously  called 
plain  **  Citizen  L<»ui8  Napoleon  Bonaparte,"  the 
theatrical  tendencies  of  the  French  induced  them 
to  accompany  the  ceremony  with  a  parade  of  pro- 
cessions of  entry  and  exit,  of  military  and  artil- 
lery, in  a  way  savorinjr  of  the  honors  paid  to  roj- 
alty. — Spectator,  23  Dec, 


^BOPBAN  POLITICS. 
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From  tte  SiMCtator,  16tb  Dtc. 

EUKOPKAN   POLITICS. 

A  RASH  man  is  aometimes  requisite  to  further 
tke  designs  of  Pn»vidence.  Alexander  of  Mice- 
don  cuts  a  figure  in  old  prophecies,  and,  half-mad- 
mm  as  he  was  all  his  life,  and  more  than  half- 
dmnk  the  latter  part  of  it,  his  violent  actions  had 
a  wider  and  more  potential  influence  on  the  world 
thmo  the  thoughtful  energies  of  the  temperate 
Caesar.  A  person  much  inferior  to  the  inferior 
of  these  two,  rising  up  on  the  level  and  barren 
•aods  of  modern  society  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Pigmies,  has  attracted  the  long,  stupid  gaze 
of  the  infatuated  and  the  affrighted.  After  he 
liad  lost  five  armies,  one  of  which  was  the  most 
namerous  that  ever  marched  upon  the  earth,  (for 
10  Eastern  armies,  only  one  quarter  is  composed 
of  fighting  men,)  Napoleon  warred  not  against 
windmills,  but  against  snow-storms,  and  fled  dis- 
comfited and  shattered.  To  become  a  great  man, 
a  man  must  do  great  mischief;  and  Napoleon 
earned  his  title.  He  thought  he  had  strength 
eaough  to  throw  back  the  age,  and,  at  all  events, 
was  resolved  to  stifle  its  children.     For  this  pur- 

By  af^er  the  murder  of  Palm  and  the  banish 
;  of  De  Stael,  he  took  the  trouble  to  compose 
a  catechism,  inculcating  implicit  obedience  to  im- 
|Mrial  authority.  His  subjects  kissed  his  sceptre 
on  their  knees,  then  suddenly  sprang  up  and  broke 
it.  Bfendacious  as  he  was  and  fraudulent,  he  had 
fed  them  plentifully  on  the  plunder  of  the  confid- 
ing and  the  conquered.  A  gouty  old  glutton  was 
seated  by  foreigners  on  the  throne,  patted  the 
heads  of  the  bloodhounds  that  crawled  under  it, 
and  called  them  his  children.  They  preferred 
neat  and  marrow  to  bread  and  milk,  soon  began 
to  growl,  and,  instead  of  licking  his  sores,  bit 
shrewdly  into  them.  His  brother  followed  ;  and 
aoother  Capet  was,  like  Claudius,  dragged  out 
from  obscurity,  and  rendered  peace  more  expen- 
aive  than  war.  The  wretchedly  weak  men  who 
at  this  hour  govern  England,  are  doing  the  same, 
and  are  sowing  throughout  the  whole  empire,  in 
all  its  dependencies,  the  seeds  of  discontent.  I 
may,  however,  at  a  future  time,  have  more  to  say 
about  them  ;  at  present  I  shall  pursue  the  train 
of  thought  in  which  I  began.  England  has  for- 
feited all  power  and  lost  all  influence  on  the  conti- 
nent. Those  only  who  have  spent  many  years 
there,  as  I  have  done,  and  who,  like  me,  have 
conversed  with  all  classes,  from  the  lowest  to  the 
highest,  know  or  can  imagine  the  contempt  and 
hatred  in  which  our  nation  is  universally  held. 
Our  envoys,  even  if  they  were  men  of  abilities, 
for  which  qualities  they  never  are  appointed,  must 
be  ignorant  of  the  popular  opinion  in  regard  to 
our  foreign  policy.  Our  journalists  of  every  party 
are  greatly  more  clear-sighted ;  and  there  are  lead- 
ing articles  in  several  papers  from  which  wiser 
statesmen  than  any  of  ours  might  borrow  much 
instruct  i<m. 

Whether  it  was  honest,  or,  indeed,  whether  it 
waa  politic,  to  permit  the  King  of  Naples  the  vio- 


lation of  his  promises  and  treaties,  and  the  massa- 
cre of  a  nation  to  whom  we  were  the  guaranteee 
of  a  liberal  and  represenutive  government,  ma]f 
be  hereafter  a  subject  of  discussion,  when  Sicilj^ 
in  her  agony  turns  her  side.  We  might  have 
prevented  the  destruction  of  the  most  beautiful 
city  in  the  world,  and  the  murder  of  her  brave 
defenders.  The  survivors  of  Messina  lay  the 
whole  blame  on  England.  The  people  of  France^ 
not  only  the  red  republicans,  but  the  whole  people^ 
are  incensed  at  Cavaignac.  If  he  lose  his  elec- 
tion, as  is  probable,  it  wil^be  lost  by  this  culpable 
forbearance.  In  vain  will  this  brave  and  temper- 
ate man  attempt  to  persuade  the  world  that  he 
forebore  because  he  was  pacific  and  reluctant  te 
disturb  the  peace  of  Europe.  Will  Russia,  who 
alone  of  European  states  is  constantly  and  invaria- 
bly ruled  by  wise  statesmen,  believe  his  protesta- 
tion ?  She  knows  that  he  oflfered  his  army  to  aid 
the  King  of  Saiduiia ;  she  knows  that  this  am- 
bitious and  incompetent  king  refused  it,  fearing, 
what  probably  will  happen  in  twenty  months,  that 
a  republican  spirit  will  prevail  from  the  Alps  of 
Sav<»y  to  the  Adriatic.  This  reserve  on  the  pari 
of  Cavaignac,  in  compliance  with  our  administra- 
tion, will  produce  the  results  against  which  in  its 
blindness  it  fancied  it  was  providing. 

The  name  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte  thrills  through 
the  bosoms  of  five  hundred  thousand  s«>ldiers.  So 
great  a  body  can  never  stand  motionltos  or  at  ease 
long  together.  Italy,  the  scene  of  its  glories,  is 
before  its  eyes  :  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  ex- 
pands the  mirage  of  Marengo  ;  Lodi,  Arcoli,  Ve- 
rona, Mantua,  are  already  traversed  by  the  ardent 
mind's  impatient  valor  ;  and  Hungary  points  out 
the  way  to  Poland. 

We,  I  repeat  it,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
long  and  sanguinary  wars  about  to  inundate  all 
the  east  of  Europe.  Civilization  sUnds  against  bar- 
barism ;  representation  against  despotism.  Great- 
ly do  I  lament  the  probability  that  a  humane  and 
studious  man  should  be  absorbed  by  his  empty 
name  into  a  vortex  which  no  strength  can  stem. 
His  only  chance  of  safety  is  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  in  keeping  it  occupied  for  many  yeate 
in  the  liberation  of  the  kingdoms  and  tribes  chained 
together  by  the  compound  metals  of  Siberia.  France 
requires  the  outpouring  of  her  idle  and  the  occa- 
pation  of  her  industrious.  Her  clubs  most  be 
transferred  to  the  camp  or  to  the  galley :  tlie  camp 
is  preferable. 

Never  may  the  time  arrive,  0  Louis  Napoleon ! 
son  of  the  most  humane  and  most  right-minded  of 
kings !  never  may  the  time  arrive  when  you  shall 
recollect  with  bitterness  the  words  I  addressed  to 
you  when  we  met  soon  after  your  return  to  Eng- 
land :  '*  Prince,  I  congratulate  you  on  your  escape 
from  the  two  worst  curses  that  can  befall  a  ration- 
al creature — a  prison,  and  a  throne.*' 

Walter  Sayaob  Landob. 


Changb  pbrplkxino  Kings. — Europe  of  1848 
ia  to  stand  alone  in  history,  distinct  alike  from 
1847  and  1849 ;  for  the  incessant  sbifUng  of  the 
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809ne  is  not  yet  over.  Mr.  Wjld  will  still  be 
emUed  upon  to  supply  his  occasional  maps,  bat  he 
had  better  reserve  his  new  atlas  until  the  political 
geography  of  Europe  be  a  little  more  settled.  He 
could  lay  down  nothing  this  year  that  might  not 
be  altered  next.  Kings  are  shifted  ;  old  empires 
are  riTen  asunder,  and  reunited  ;  new  empires  fall 
to  pieces  like  card  houses,  before  they  are  finished ; 
states  and  monarchs  conspire  in  the  oddest  projects ; 
potentates  grow  impotent,  and  are  shifted  like  men 
upon  the  chess-board  of  the  fastest  players.  The 
oldest  and  the  newest  states  are  equally  shaken  ; 
the  dawn  of  hope  for  the  future  lying  in  the  fact 
that  the  ruling  classes  of  Europe  show  a  tendency 
to  be  rejuvenescent. 

The  pontiff  has  driAed  from  the  rock  on  which 
he  sat,  and  the  eternal  city  shakes  with  its  hun- 
dredth crisis.  The  pope  has  become  an  object  of 
pursuit  by  competing  communities  :  Naples  wants 
to  keep  him,  as  a  palladium  ;  France  sends  her 
argonauts  to  fetch  him,  as  a  golden  fleece  which 
18  to  bring  prosperity  to  their  land  ;  statesmen 
seek  to  hold  him,  as  London  aldermen  yearly 
count  hobnails  to  strengthen  their  own  tenure. 

The  Regent  of  Germany  reigns  over  a  fading 
shadow.  That  respectable  king  of  kings  finds 
Kings  the  most  contumacious  subjects  in  the  world. 
Grermany  was  to  be  promoted  fronfi  being  a  *'  fed- 
eration of  states"  to  being  a  "  federal  state  ;"  but 
It  has  got  no  further  than  the  name.  John  was 
to  be  regent  over  Grermany  and  the  princes  there- 
of;  he  is  Regent  of  Nobody,  Emperor  of  No- 
man^s  land.  Strange,  that  his  royal  friends  and 
cfonnections  should  have  sent  the  grave  and  vener- 
able prince  to  be  a  mock  viceroy  over  that  gigan- 
lic  Barataria  **  Germany  !'* 

Kings  and  states  '*  come  like  shadows,  so  de- 
part ;"  but  several  changes  are  of  the  promising 
kind  from  age  to  youth  :  in  Austria,  Ferdinand 
nas  given  place  to  Francis  Joseph  ;  in  Bavaria, 
Lonis,  the  doting  versifier,  to  the  more  strenuous 
and  business-like  Maximilian  ;  in  France,  old  Louis 
Philippe,  King  of  the  Barricades,  is  succeeded  by 
Louis  Napoleon,  President  of  the  Republic  ;  in 
Egypt,  Mohammed  Ali,  superannuated,  is  replaced 
by  Abbas  Pacha. 

-  The  general  tendency  of  this  rejuvenescence  is 
materially  to  alter  the  relative  positions  of  the  oth- 
er princes  in  Europe.  The  obsolete  men,  like 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  or  Ernest  of  Hanover — a 
.  class  now  dwindling  to  its  shortest  span — have 
been  decidedly  thrown  out  of  fashion,  and  do  not 
belong  to  the  existing  order  of  things.  The  trans- 
ition men,  like  the  King  of  Prussia  or  of  Den- 
mark, will  feel  the  strain  upon  them  in  the  direc- 
tion of  advancement  rather  than  retrogression. 
And  the  crowned  statesmen  who  before  showed 
signs  of  being  before  their  compeers,  like  Tusca- 
ny, Sardinia,  or  Holland,  attain  new  influences 
and  incur  new  liabilities.  Whatever  the  settle- 
ment of  political  geography  in  Europe,  therefore. 
the  mere  changes  in  the  personnel  of  royalty  guar- 
antee improved  views  of  policy 
'  It  is  curious  to  notice  the  states  that  have  been 


comparatively  stationary  in  the  turmoil — manufac- 
turing Belgium,  anarchical  Spain,  factious  Portu- 
gal, ever-insurgent  Switzerland,  barbaric  Russia; 
chronic  change  the  only  stable  thing. — Spectator^ 
23  Dec. 


The  Freicch  Presidential  Election. — ^If 
any  philosopher  could  point  out  to  the  French  the 
way  to  do  without  a  government,  how  gladly  they 
would  jump  at  the  discovery.  They  have  tried 
five  kinds  within  little  more  than  half  a  century — 
the  perruque  absolutism  of  the  old  court ;  a  repub- 
lic, of  a  variety  of  patterns ;  then  a  Roman  gov- 
ernment of  consuls,  which  naturally  became  the 
reign  of  a  republican  emperor;  and  they  have 
since  made  trial  of  a  legitimate  monarch,  with  an 
octroyed  constitution,  and  of  a  parliamentary  mon- 
arch with  a  popular  one.  Every  one  of  them  has 
failed ;  and  now  the  French  want  a  government 
that  shall  not  be  a  monarchy,  and  not  be  a  repub- 
lic ;  that  shall  be  brilliant,  but  not  expensive  ; 
solid,  but  not  arrogant ;  very  glorious,  but  not  in- 
dulging in  war ;  very  liberal,  but  keeping  the  peo- 
ple and  their  opinions  down  with  a  tight  hand. 
They,  moreover,  object  to  being  ruled,  either  bj 
the  stupid  aristocracy  of  birth,  the  selfish  aristocracj 
of  wealth,  or  the  arrogant  aristocracy  of  talent. 
Full  of  these  wants  and  objections,  and  with  no 
means  of  satisfying  or  removing  them,  the  Freneh 
are  like  a  man  who,  after  seriously  and  carefully 
reflecting  for  four-and-twenty  hours  on  the  best 
line  of  conduct  to  pursue  in  a  particular  crisis, 
ends  by  throwing  up  a  piece  of  coin,  and  entrust- 
ing his  determination  to  either  head  or  tail  turning 
upwards.  Cavaignac  is  head,  Louis  Bonaparte  is 
tail,  and  France  is  just  now  throwing  the  coin  in 
the  air. — EoMmunery  9th  Dec, 


The  Republic  without  Republicans. — A 
traveller  asking  his  way  in  the  United  States, 
was  told  that  there  were  two  roads,  a  very  detailed 
account  of  the  demerits  of  which  ended  with  the 
information  that  one  was  a  good  league  longer 
than  the  other.  '*  Why  did  you  not  tell  roe  that 
at  first,'*  said  the  traveller,  **  as  it  settles  the 
choice?**  "  Why,"  answered  Jonathan,  "I  guess 
the  shorter  or  longer  makes  little  odds,  for  no  mat- 
ter which  of  the  two  roads  you  take,  you  will  not 
have  got  far  in  either  one  before  you  *11  heartily 
wish  you  had  taken  t'other." 

This  is  likely  to  be  the  result  of  more  than  one 
election  now  before  the  world,  with  the  West 
Riding  at  home,  and  the  presidency  of  the  repub- 
lic abroad.  Our  neighbors  wUl  not  have  gone  far 
with  the  man  of  their  choice  before  they  will 
heartily  wish  they  had  taken  t*other ;  and  had  they 
preferred  him  vice  versa,  there  would  be  the  sune 
penitence. 

Placing  a  Napoleon  at  the  bead  of  a  republic 
seems  much  the  same  sort  of  operation  as  putting 
an  extinguisher  on  the  top  of  a  candle.  It  is 
literally  the  capital  doom  of  the  institution.  The 
poor  republic,  like  Gay*s  cucumber,  having  been 
prepared  and  dressed  with  all  care,  is  no  i 
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finished  than  it  is  thrown  away.  As  the  one  fault 
of  Orlando's  horse  was  that  he  was  dead,  so  the 
ooe  fault  of  the  French  republic  is  that  there  are 
no  republicans  to  give  life  to  it.  Cavaignac  was 
indeed  one,  but  to  have  made  hino  president  would 
have  alarmingly  diminished  the  number  of  true 
commonwealth  citizens.  Such  a  man  cannot  be 
spared  from  the  ranks ;  for,  not  having  enough  to 
mount  sentry,  it  would  never  do  to  nrake  one  of 
the  scanty  band  generalissimo.  We  can  now  un- 
derstand the  forbearance  towards  the  republicans 
of  the  red  hue — for  want  of  better  republicans,  it 
was  felt  necessary  to  compound  for  the  bad. 

France  has  been  like  that  celebrated  young  man 
of  Bally nacrasy,  who  wanted  a  wife  to  make  him 
onasy.  She  wanted  a  republic  to  make  her  un- 
easy, and  it  has  answered  to  her  desire  most  com- 
pletely. It  is  another  version  of  the  fable  of  the 
Old  Man  and  Death ;  she  has  called  for  a  repub- 
lic, the  republic  has  appeared,  and  its  looks  have 
been  liked  so  ill,  that  the  invoker  has  explained 
that  the  summons  was  simply  to  adjust  the  burden 
of  the  bundle  of  sticks.  **  What  do  you  want 
with  me?'*  asks  the  grim  republic.  **  To  clap 
the  heir  of  absolute  Napoleon  on  my  shoulders," 
is  the  meek  response.  The  name  has  the  prestige 
of  despotism  in  the  inauguration  of  freedom.  To 
expre^  ourselves  in  a  bull,  it  has  also  a  bastard 
legitimacy  to  recommend  it,  a  spurious  hereditary 
principle ;  for,  in  the  republic,  the  royal  coin  that 
passes  current  must  be  of  a  counterfeit  mint. 

Out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire  is  the  pre- 
dicament of  France.  The  rule  of  one  is  intolerable 
to  her,  and  she  flings  off  monarchy  and  hails 
democracy ;  and  then  she  is  as  happy  as  the  toad 
Qoder  the  harrow,  who  cried,  "  over  many  mas- 
ters/' when  every  tooth  gave  him  a  tug. 

The  yearnings  are  for  monarchy,  but  the  mo- 
Darchical  stocks  are  all  worn  out  to  the  stumps, 
and  an  acceptable  monarch  is  as  scarce  an  article 
as  a  true  republican.  The  republic  is  Hobson's 
choice,  and  a  people  already  sick  of  democracy 
take  Louis  Napoleon  as  an  alterative.  There  is 
a  sort  of  consistency  in  all  these  inconsistencies,  as 
there  is  a  consistency  in  the  rush  to  water  of  a 
brood  of  ducks  hatched  by  a  hen.  The  act  does 
Dot  become  a  hen*s  family,  but  the  mistake  was 
in  giving  her  the  incubation,  not  in  the  instincts. 

It  will  be  a  curious  problem  now  to  see  how  a 
government  repugnant  to  a  people  resolves  itself 
into  some  form  suitable  to  them,  as  a  misshapen 
shoe  wiih  wear  acquires  an  awkward  kind  of  ad- 
justment to  the  foot.  Which  will  first  be  forth- 
coming, the  people  of  republicans,  now  the  one 
thing  wanting  to  the  republic,  or  an  acceptable 
monarch,  the  one  thing  wanting  for  the  restoration 
of  monarchy  ?  At  present  the  world  has  before  it 
the  rare  dish  of  an  apple-pie  made  of  quinces. 
When  will  the  King  Pippin  be  found  to  qualify  it? 

It  is  idle  to  rail  aj^ainst  the  caprices,  more  seem- 
ing than  real,  of  the  French  choice.  We  must 
Boi  get  into  a  rage  with  the  nature  of  things,  as 
did  Sir  Joseph  Banks  when  he  boiled  fleas,  and 
was  wroth  that  they  did  not  bear  out  a  theory  by 


turning  red — **  Fleas  are  not  lobsters,  d— -  iheii 
eyes."  The  French  have  not  turned  red  in  the 
hot  water  of  the  election.  Cavaignac  would  have 
been  the  choice  of  true  republicans ;  Napoleon  is 
the  choice  of  a  people  whose  wishes  are  for  any- 
thing but  what  is  established.  He  has  united  the 
suffrages  of  all  dissentients.  Opposites  have  cen- 
tred in  him.  He  has  the  concord  of  the  di^ords. 
Men  who  agree  in  nothing  else  agree  in  choosing 
him.  He  is  the  centre  of  opposite  aims.  The 
children  of  Cadmiis,  of  the  seed  of  the  serpent*8 
teeth,  are  his  constituency.  The  Furies  of  France 
have,  for  the  nonce,  joined  hands  to  chair  him. 
His  majority  is  as  great  as  the  divisions  of  France ; 
all  the  broken  pieces  went  to  his  account,  all  the 
fractions  and  fragments  of  conflicting  factions  and 
partisanships,  all  the  odds  and  ends  of  shivered  dy- 
nasties. 

For  the  peace  of  France  we  wish  a  different 
choice  had  been  made,  or  rather  we  wish  there 
had  existed  the  opinion  which  would  have  dictated 
another  choice  more  in  harmony  with  the  existing 
order  of  things ;  but  we  will  not  join  in  the  injus- 
tice of  disparaging  the  man,  and  rating  him  as 
despicably  inferior  in  capacity  and  qualifications. 
He  is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  He  is  above 
the  average  in  ability,  and  far  above  it  in  various 
branches  of  knowledge.  He  has  habits  of  appli- 
cation and  reflection,  and  the*  only  thing  against 
him  is  the  descent  which  has  been  his  sole  recom- 
mendation with  those  necessarily  in  ignorance  of 
his  character.  But  for  the  name  and  the  ambition 
descending  with  it,  and  inviting  repetition  of  des- 
potic attempts,  we  should  have  good  hopes  of 
Louis  Napoleon ;  but  our  fear  is  that  with  the  first 
turn  of  fortune  against  him,  (which  cannot  be  far 
distant,  the  unnatural  coalitions  that  have  raised 
him  to  power  having  no  interest  to  hold  together 
after  their  work  is  done,  but  the  opposite,  to  leave 
him  and  the  republic  to  the  quarrels  of  weakness, 
necessity,  and  despair,)  he  will  endeavor  to  retrieve 
himself  by  enacting  the  part  of  the  First  Consul, 
and  plunge  France  into  civil  war. 

As  we  remarked  last  June,  a  false  measure  is 
taken  of  Louis  Napoleon  from  his  enterprises  at 
Strasburg  and  Boulogne ;  but  these  attempts  are 
now  to  be  differently  viewed  with  the  evidence  be- 
fore us  of  the  popular  favor  his  pretensions  have 
found,  and  which  he  must  now  have  the  credit  of 
having  discerned  when  it  was  unsuspected  by  a 
world  too  reasonable  to  calculate  on  the  prodigious 
inconsistencies  of  the  French  people. — Examiner^ 
16/A  Dec. 


Louis  Napoleon,  Impbrator. — It  is  taken  for 
granted,  when  a  great  multitude  expresses  or  ac- 
complishes a  desire,  that  it  must  be  the  result  of 
enthusiasm.  Four  or  five  millions  of  Frenchmen 
have  voted  for  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napoleon. 
One  should  infer  that  the  nation  was  overflowing 
with  zeal,  inebriate  with  unanimity.  It  is  quite  a 
mistake.  Never  were  Frenchmen  more  cool,  more 
unimpassioned,  more  indifferent.  They  have  voted 
fur  Louis  Napoleon  because  there  was  no  one  else 
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to  vote  for.  His  competitor,  an  honest  republican,  I 
had  daiins,  and  lost  them.  General  Cavaignac, ! 
there  is  n<i  cuiitradiciing,  allowed  Austria  to  walk 
upon  his  toes,  and  rec<iver  North  Italy  at  the  very 
beard  of  France.  When  Cavaignac  suffered  ihtU, 
he  threw  away  his  chance  of  election ;  and  it  is 
the  humiliation  felt  thereat,  which  has  givtfn  a 
thousand-fold  value  to  the  mere  echo  of  Napoleon's 
name.  Nut  that  the  French  are  eager  for  war, 
but  they  are  impatient  of  humiliation  ;  and  Cavaig- 
nac, like  Louis  Philippe,  certainly  made  France 
assume  a  humble  piisition  in  Europe. 

Therefore,  notwithstanding  all  the  fine  words 
that  Louis  Napoleon  has  spoken  about  peace,  and 
all  the  grandiloquence  of  M.  Odilon  Barrot  about 
reducing  the  army,  we  may  depend  upon  it  that 
Louis  Napoleon  will  soon  exchange  the  olive- 
brancli  for  the  short  sword.  He  has  the  incarna- 
tion and  concentration  of  all  the  military  ambition 
and  ideas  of  the  empire  by  his  side,  in  the  person 
of  M.  Thiers.  A  very  little  reflection  and  obser- 
vation will  teach  him  that  the  bapieme  de  sang  is 
the  only  sovereign  ointment  f(»r  a  Bonaparte  dy- 
nasty ;  and  he  will  soon  gratify  the  millions  of 
peasants  who  voted  fur  them  by  taking  their  sons 
for  the  conscription,  and  their  harvest  to  feed  cam- 
paigns. Jacques  Bonhomme  has  got  his  bellyful 
of  constitutional  liberty  and  of  republican  freedom. 
He  is  anxioas  for  something  new  ;  and  something 
new  he  will  have — whether  in  the  shape  of  laurels 
or  a  licking,  a  short  twelvemonth  may  decide. 

Louis  Napoleon,  however,  may  come  in,  no 
doubt,  as  March  goes  out,  like  a  Iamb.  He  will 
be  constitutional  to  the  very  tips  of  his  fingers,  and 
liberal  to  the  satisfaction  even  of  such  honest  sim- 
pletims  as  the  Barrels  and  the  Lafayettes.  And 
whilst  he  is  so  very  bland,  his  prime  minister,  that 
duodecimo  Talleyrand,  Thiers,  will  be  negotiating 
with  Russia,  perhaps,  for  a  new  league,  by  which 
France  is  to  take  the  Rhine,  and  the  Duke  of 
Leuchienberg  Italy.  This,  or  some  similar  in- 
trigue, will,  as  it  becomes  ripe,  burst  upon  aston- 
ished Europe  some  morning ;  and  then  it  will 
learn  the  consequence  of  letting  a  Bonaparte  back 
amongst  them. 

And  yet  we  should  be  very  far  indeed  from 
joining  any  league  of  continental  sovereigns  against 
Louis  Napuleon.  We  hold  him  to  be  quite  as 
goud  and  as  legitimate  a  prince  as  they.  And  a 
monstrous  f(»ol  he  must  turn  out,  if  he  be  not  quite 
as  wise  as  they.  He  cannot,  surely,  be  more  sot- 
.  tish  and  depraved  than  the  Bourbons,  male  and 
female,  of  Italy  or  Spain.  He  cannot  be  so  brutal 
asihe  assassins  of  Blum.  He  can  hardly  be  more 
Jesuitical  and  puerile  than  the  King  of  Prussia. 
Universal  suffrage  has  certainly  not  raised  any  very 
consummate  statesman  or  dignified  hero  on  the  im- 
perial shield ;  but  it  has  produced  quite  as  good  a 
result,  and  as  useful  a  result,  as  hereditary  or 
autocratic  right  in  continental  countries.  We  do 
not,  therefore,  seek  to  vilify  the  new  French  What- 
d*ye-ca11-him  ;  and  we  dare  say  he  will  make  as  good 
a  wolf,  bear,  or  creature  fattening  for  a  sacrifice,  as 
any  crowned  head  amongst  his  eastern  neighbors. 


As  to  the  republie,  we  may  reckon  upon  that » 
adjourned  sine  die.  The  red  republieans  ha?e 
turned  red-hot  Bonapartists ;  that  is  efident  fron 
the  poll  of  Paris  and  Lyons.  They  have  left  Ra»- 
pail  and  Ledru-Rollin  in  the  mire,  to  aeek  their 
destiny  elsewhere.  As  for  the  moderate  repub- 
licans, they  will  probably  turn  Orleanista,  if  they 
have  not  done  so  already.  The  struggle  hence- 
forth will  be  between  the  civic  and  pacific  class, 
into  which  Cavaignac  and  Marrast  will  lapee,  and 
the  extreme,  passionate,  and  adventurous  politi- 
cians, who  will  group  round  Louis  Napoleon  and 
embark  their  fortunes  in  his  fast-sailing  skiff.  If 
Louis  Napoleon  turn  out  hereafter  the  good  and 
skilful  captain,  which  at  present  he  is  not,  be  may 
reestablish  his  dynasty ;  but  on  the  15th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1848,  and  in  the  face  of  the  million  of  Bona- 
partist  voters,  we  would  go  far  to  venture  a  fair  bel 
for  the  Prince  de  Joinville  as  a  no  distant  regent, 
and  the  Count  de  Paris  as  the  paulthfost  future 
King  of  the  French. — Examiner. 

From  the  EzamliMf  «r  23  Dee. 

Remarks  on  the  Election  of  Louis  Na- 
poleon.— It  is  improbable  that  the  president  of 
the  French  republic  will  be  influenced  in  his  pol- 
icy by  a  foreigner.  But  another  thing  is  equally 
improbable,  which  is,  that  any  Frenchman  of  in- 
tegrity will  direct  his  counsels.  Among  the  pub- 
lic men  of  that  country  there  are  several  who  ba?« 
distinguished  themselves  by  abilities  and  address. 
Guizot,  the  most  honest  of  the  late  king's  minis- 
ters, was  guilty  of  such  gross  prevarication  in  re- 
gard to  the  marriage  of  the  infanta,  as  would 
exclude  a  private  character  from  all  respectable 
society.  Of  those  who  remain  in  their  country 
few  are  exempt  from  the  charge  of  versatility,  and 
some  have  accumulated  great  wealth  by  dishonor- 
able means. 

Under  the  empire,  military  men  became  the 
possessors  of  prodigious  fortunes  by  permitted 
rapine.  Junot,  Massena,  and  Soolt,  exhausted 
the  several  countries  they  invaded ;  under  the 
Bourbons,  of  each  branch,  the  stock-exchange  was 
the  area  of  the  more  silent  plunderers,  and  the  do- 
mestic dog  devoured  as  largely  as  the  wolf. 
Marceau,  Brune,  Bessieres,  and  several  others, 
have  left  behind  them  names  which  redeem  in 
some  degree  the  honor  of  France,  and  stand  forth 
in  bold  relief  among  the  hideous  ruins  of  her 
revolution.  Cavaignac  was  thought  worthy  of 
this  select  and  august  assemblage.  If  Loom  Na- 
poleon should  demand  his  services,  such  a  step 
would  tend  to  the  consolidation  of  bis  authority. 
At  present  the  declared  policy  of  both  is  the  same ; 
either  of  them  within  a  few  months  would  be  con- 
strained by  circumstances  to  deviate  widely  froni 
it ;  the  pride,  the  dignity,  the  interests  of  France, 
permit  no  apathy,  no  procrastination.  It  is  easier 
to  march  for  ten  hours  than  to  stand  on  one  leg 
for  a  quarter.  The  quarter  has  sounded ;  Frsnos 
is  tired  and  uneasy  ;  she  will  on.  Again  I  repeat 
it,  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  moveoients  cm 
the  continent.     We  never  interposed  when  Rqsm 
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tiolated  the  treaty  of  Vienna;  we  nerer  iater- 
poeed  when  the  most  bestial  of  a  bestial  race  over- 
lay and  stifled  the  first-bom  of  Sicilian  freedom. 
Woe  betide  the  mischievous  meddler  who  pre- 
sumes to  tell  France  that  she  is  bound,  and  she 
akMie,  to  abide  by  the  very  treaties  which  insolent 
despots  and  shameless  perjurers  have  broken.  If 
the  collects  her  old  allies  around  her,  she  will  fos- 
ter thera  to  their  mutual  benefit.  She  will  not 
indeed  dare  to  look  Messina  in  the  face,  but  she 
will  turn  the  eyes  of  all  upon  Oporto.  Pacific  as 
are  the  declarations  of  Louis  Napoleon,  mild  and 
beneficent  as  his  temper  is,  honorable  and  just  as 
alt  his  actions  and  projects  may  be,  it  lies  not 
within  his  power  to  control  the 

Loctantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras, 

which  writhe  and  roar  not  only  through  France, 
but  over  the  whole  continent  of  Europe. 

Is  there  any  man  so  silly  as  to  believe  that  any 
ruler  of  France,  emperor,  king,  or  president,  will 
forego  the  ancient  influence  of  that  power  over  the 
destinies  of  Turkey?  Is  there  any  politician  who 
calculates  that  a  partition  of  that  country  with 
Russia  would  be  so  advantageous  to  France  as  its 
iutegrity  t  It  appears  to  me  that,  at  present, 
there  will  be  only  one  accession  of  territory  on  her 
eoofines.  She  may  permit  the  King  of  Sardinia 
to  be  King  of  Lombardy,  on  his  ceding  that  island 
to  her.  The  kingdom  of  Italy  may  be  offered  by 
the  people  to  a  Bonaparte,  not  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence, and  not  without  the  close  alliance,  of 
France.  We  may  be  unwilling  that  such  addi- 
tions should  be  made  to  her  territories,  but  we 
hive  no  right  whatever  to  interfere,  no  more  in- 
deed than  we  had  to  resist  the  occupation  of  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Americans,  which  conquest  will 
hereafter  lay  the  foundation  of  a  vast  and  powerful 
empire,  to  predominate  at  no  distant  period  in  the 
farthest  east.  If  we  thought  it  imprudent  to 
oppose  the  will  of  France  when  she  seized  on 
Otaheite,  and  plundered  and  expelled  our  country- 
men, its  civilizers  and  protectors,  with  what  as- 
surance can  we  forbid  her  to  recover  that  which 
was  torn  from  her  by  violence  t  It  is  as  little  pur 
policy  to  intermeddle  in  the  conflicts  or  combina- 
tions of  France  with  the  other  powers  of  Europe, 
as  it  is  the  policy  of  America,  from  which  the 
provident  and  virtuous  Washington  with  his  dying 
breath  dissuaded  her.  Men  equally  provident, 
equally  patriotic,  if  any  such  existed,  might  be 
unable  to  check  and  coerce  the  pruriency  of  the 
impotent  in  their  lust  for  war ;  but  it  is  the  duty 
of  all  who  deprecate  its  calamities,  and  foresee  its 
consequences,  to  exert  their  best  energies  against 
such  wofol  infatuation. 

France  most  employ  her  armies  ;  and  it  is  bet- 
ter that  she  should  employ  them  elsewhere  than 
against  its.  If  she  restores  the  integrity  of  Po- 
land, she  fights  our  battle,  she  enforces  the  sanc- 
tity of  our  treaties.  If  she  protects  Turkey,  she 
accomplishes  a  work  which  we  in  vain  attempted. 
She  must  do  both,  whether  we  will  it  or  will  it 


The  balance  of  Europe,  afler  many  oscillations, 
will  adjust  itself,  without  a  finger  (vf  ours  under  it 
or  upon  it.  Sicily  and  Egypt  will  maintain  their 
independence,  partly  by  their  own  strength,  and 
partly  by  the  jealousy  of  others.  Denmark,  our 
most  important  ally,  has  nothing  to  fear  from  the 
blustering  fanatic  who  assailed  her  lately  ;  and  it 
will  be  time  enough  for  us  to  protect  her,  when  an 
enemy  no  less  insidious  and  far  more  powerful 
shall  attempt  to  burst  through  the  Belt..  We  have 
only  to  abstain  ;  a  difiicult  thing  to  ministers  who 
have  dependents  and  supporters  to  provide  for. 
But  the  people  of  England,  who  love  quiet  homea 
and  plentiful  tables,  will  allow  no  restless  man  to 
throw  a  firebrand  into  his  neighbor*s  house,  having 
seen  and  paid  for  the  damage,  or  to  shovel  ship- 
loads of  gold  upon  the  coast  of  Ireland,  to  be 
scrambled  for  indiscriminately  by  poor  and  rich. 

Historians  will  record  the  present  parliament  as 
the  most  ineflicient  in  our  annals.  Manifold  have 
been  the  contrivances  for  warming  the  house  ;  bnt 
the  prevalent  gas  appears  to  have  been  the  gaa 
which  excites  to  laughter.  Let  the  honorable 
members  shake  with  mirth,  while  the  mirth  is  in- 
nocent, but  let  them  abstain  from  the  practical  joke 
of  turning  our  pockets  in-side-out  at  their  Christ- 
mas festivities,  and  of  making  a  blaze  which  will 
bum  their  fingers,  and  perhaps  reach  the  roof  of 
the  house. 

Walter  Savage  Landor. 

December  18,  1848. 


Louis  Napoleon. — The  following  remarks  on 
the  position  of  Louis  Napoleon  are  from  the  Lon- 
don Times,  published  on  the  day  of  the  installa- 
tion : — 

If  any  man  ever  asked  himself  where  he  stood, 
that  question  is  now  forced  upon  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon.  The  first  call  of  duty  and  the  first 
suggestion  of  prudence  is,  that  he  should  take  his 
stand  on  the  very  letter  and  spirit  of  the  constitution 
under  which  he  is  elected.  Whatever  the  deficien- 
cies and  the  follies  of  that  artificial  fabric,  its  lead- 
ing negatives  are  clear.  It  contains  neither  emper- 
or, consul,  dictator,  nor  king.  If  the  prince  is  true 
to  that  charter,  even  should  he  die  in  its  defence, 
he  will  at  least  hand  down  his  name  unimpaired, 
and  constitute  a  glorious  link  between  the  first  em- 
peror and  a  family  of  whose  destinies  no  one  sees 
the  end.  It  is  for  other  hands  and  for  another  time 
to  change  the  republic  into  an  empire,  if  that  will 
ever  be.  Louis  Napoleon  is  not  the  experienced 
political  chief  called  in  to  dictate  between  contend- 
ing parties ;  he  is  not  the  victorious  general  charged 
to  restore  order  and  defend  the  soil ;  he  has  neither 
the  capacity  nor  the  call  of  a  sovereign  ruler.  His 
successors  may  have  this  unenviable  mission,  but 
his  own  place  is  clearly  defined  ;  and  if  lower  in  the 
herald's  roll  of  precedence,  is  not  less  honorable  in 
the  records  of  gratitude  and  fame.  Against  a  vain- 
glorious nation  ever  dwelling  on  the  trophies  of  the 
past,  against  an  enthusiastic  army,  against  unwise 
and  possibly  treacherous  advisers,  and  against  the 
long-cherished  hopes  of  his  life,  it  is  his  manifest 
duty  to  guard  the  position  in  which  the  republic 
has  placed  him.    He  ^as  not  bound  to  Louis  Phil* 
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ippe,  and  might  lawfully  seek  his  destraction.  He 
is  bound  to  the  republic,  and  cannot  break  that  al- 
legiance without  disgrace.  If  he  still  claimed  his 
imperial  inheritance,  it  was  his  duty  to  remain  an 
exile,  and  to  bide  his  time.  He  made  a  better 
choice.  He  accepted  the  republic,  and  Is  bound 
by  that  sacrament. 

Whatever  new  temptations  and  perplexities  Louis 
Na{)oleon  may  derive  from  his  personal  antecedents, 
he  steps  into  those  also  which  Louis  Philippe  and 
his  ministers,  which  Lamartine  and  his  colleagues, 
which  Cavaignac  and  the  National  Assembly  have 
been  unable  to  conquer.  Paris,  if  it  is  not  itself 
//*€  difficulty  of  France,  will  yet  stand  for  the  na- 
tion. What  is  the  metropolis  which  summons 
Louis  Napoleon  to  preside  over  its  councils,  not 
only  by  the  voices  of  its  living  multitude,  but  by  its 
historical  recollections,  by  its  monuments,  its  laws, 
and  its  institutions  1  It  is  the  most  splendid  city  in 
the  world ;  the  chief  resort  of  art,  of  science,  of 
luxury,  and  of  fashion.  Every  one  of  its  million 
inhabitants  lays  himself  out  for  enjoyment.  Its 
business  is  pleasure.  To  amuse  and  be  amused,  to 
see  and  be  seen,  to  make  life  a/e/e,  and  Paris  its 
scene,  is  the  ambition  of  all.  As  the  Moslem  looks 
to  Mecca,  the  Pilgrim  to  Jerusalem,  and  the  Roman 
Catholic  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Peter,  so  is  Paris  the 
centre  of  devotion  to  pleasure,  taste,  and  art.  The 
Parisian  holds  tliat  every  devotee  at  these  shrines 
is  bound  to  an  annual  pilgrimage,  and  prepares  his 
city  accordingly.  Nowhere  is  it  so  well  understood 
and  prnctised  how  to  make  life  graceful  and  enjoya- 
ble. Nowhere  are  the  public  buildings,  the  private 
residences,  the  theatres,  and  other  places  of  enter- 
tainment, the  shops,  the  employments  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  the  arrangements  of  the  day  more  adapted 
to  adorn  life,  to  disguise  the  miseries  of  this  world, 
or  procure  a  brief  oblivion.  Even  now,  after  the 
long  strain  and  fearful  conflicts  of  this  year,  with 
every  form  of  calamity  undergone,  Paris  presents 
itself  to  strangers  as  beautiful,  as  luxurious,  as  tri- 
fling, as  gay,  as  self-confident,  as  hospitable,  as 
polite,  and  apparently  as  generous  as  ever.  Revo- 
lution, insurrection,  and  the  stern  genius  of  democ- 
racy, have  not  subdued  its  hopes  or  chased  away 
its  smiles.  The  passages  still  expect  strangers ; 
the  shopmen  still  pile  therr  brilliant  or  their  glossy 
stores  with  their  wonted  art ;  seats  still  line  the 
promenades;  the  cafi  and  the  billiard  room  still 
show  their  decorations  by  the  light  of  candelabra, 
which  mirrors  multiply  on  every  side ;  the  sky  is 
still  bright ;  the  caricature,  the  song,  and  the  drama 
still  expose  with  playful  humor  the  follies  of  the 
day,  and  are  now  even  more  severe  than  ever  on 
the  absurdities  of  the  socialist  and  the  red  republi- 
can. But,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  beauty,  pleasure, 
ease,  and  wit,  one  feature  everywhere  meets  the 
eye.  That  city  is  a  camp.  To  say  that  it  is  pro- 
tected, garrisoned,  or  surrounded  with  soldiers,  is 
far  short  of  the  truth.  It  is  filled  and  saturated 
with  soldiery.  You  cannot  escape  them.  The 
public  buildings  are  barracks,  every  open  space  a 
camp,  every  place  a  position.  The  total  army  of 
this  empire,  spread  over  every  clime,  dispersed  in 
many  islands,  guarding  a  hundred  posts  of  strength 
or  emporia  of  commerce,  holding  the  most  renowned 
fortresses  in  the  world,  preserving  order  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  protecting  us  from  invasion, 
and  our  metropolis  from  capture,  scarcely  exceeds 
the  military  force  which  guards  that  single  city 
from  its  own  inhabitants. 

But  this  mystery  only  directs  us  to  another.  Be- 
aides  an  army  in  uniform  there  is  another  in  blouse. 
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As  we  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  for  more 
than  two  years,  the  whole  working  population  of 
Paris  is  dependent  on  luxury  and  art.  A  great  re- 
verse has  come.  Prosperity  has  been  checked; 
credit  has  failed ;  and  behold  a  hundred  thousand 
men  as  utterly  destitute  of  resources  as  if  they  had 
to  plough  the  sand,  or  scrape  the  rock  for  food. 
Naturally  excitable,  refined  m  intellect  and  taste, 
accustomed  to  design,  to  criticize,  to  ima^^ne,  and 
to  desire,  this  is  the  industrial  army  which,  driven 
from  the  atelier,  assaulted  the  palace,  and  made  the 
king  share  the  destitution  of  his  subjects.  This  is 
the  monster  whose  passions  conspirators  and  fanat^ 
ics  thought  fit  to  excite,  and  by  whose  terrible  and 
uncontrollable  agency  they  ruined  a  dynasty  and  a 
throne.  Since  that  event  it  has  been  one  long 
struggle.  The  combatants  are  still  engaged.  That 
army  of  malcontents,  maddened  by  distress,  stimu- 
lated by  recent  victory,  and  enraged  by  defeat,  is 
still  watching  its  opportunity.  As  a  whole  it  feels 
no  principle  and  acknowledges  no  law.  It  will  re- 
quire a  president  to  abdicate  a  chair  or  ascend  a 
throne  just  as  the  caprice  or  the  calculations  of  the 
m6ment  may  suggest.  To  suppress  and  to  main- 
tain such  a  multitude— to  satisfy  it  or  to  subdue  it, 
are  equally  burdensome.  The  revenue  of  France 
is  lavished  beyond  all  reasonable  bounds  in  support 
of  two  armies,  the  two  beasts  in  one  cage,  the  con- 
querors and  the  conquered  of  June.  Such  is  the 
master  difficulty  which  Louis  Napoleon  is  called 
on  to  solve,  and  on  which  he  has  already  given 
some  unfortunate  pledges  of  opinion.  It  is  one 
which  the  mere  possession  of  an  illustrious  name 
will  not  enable  him  to  meet  or  avoid.  The  inter- 
ests of  the  whole  human  race  require  that  he  should 
be  successful,  and  impose  upon  us  all  the  duties  of 
sympathy  and  aid  as  far  as  may  lie  in  our  power. 


The  poor  constitution !  it  certainly  needs  some 
one  to  believe  in  it.  Up  to  the  end  of  last  week 
it  was  the  object  of  lip-service  on  the  part  of  all 
France.  On  Sunday  and  Monday  all  France,  under 
cover  of  the  ballot,  recorded  its  contempt  or  abhor- 
rence of  the  Fetish  it  has  been  worshipping.  We 
imagine  that  there  is  now  not  one  man  in  Paris,  or 
the  departments,  who  is  not  aware  that,  if  it  stands 
three  months  longer,  it  will  endure  through  the  good 
faith  of  Louis  Napoleon.  His  oath  to  the  Assem- 
bly will  alone  stand  between  it  and  destruction. 
For  what  is  this  constitution?  *'  What  is  a  lawV 
was  once  asked  with  indescribable  effect  in  onr 
house  of  commons.  "  It  is  a  sheet  of  paper,  printed 
by  the  king's  printer,  and  headed  by  the  king*8 
arms — until  the  assent  of  the  people  has  breathed 
into  it  the  breath  of  life.*'  Just  so  with  the  French 
constitution.  It  is  the  production  of  fifteen  gentle- 
men, sitting  round  a  green  table,  with  a  copy  of  the 
American  code  before  them,  and  eau  merle  at  dis- 
cretion. It  might  have  been  more,  conditional! j. 
But  the  condition  has  not  been  fulfilled.  Three 
fourths  of  the  French  people  have  just  shown  that 
they  will  be  neither  bullied  nor  cajoled  into  disseoo- 
bling  their  dislike  of  this  document,  and  their  detes- 
tation of  its  originators.  The  enormous  majority 
of  Louis  Napoleon  is  composed  of  three  elements. 
It  is  swollen  by  the  numbers  of  those  who  care 
nothing  whatever  for  the  republic— of  those  who 
hate  it  altogether — and  of  those  who  confine  their 
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ibhorrence  to  the  phases  it  has  assumed  since  Feb- 1 
ntry.  The  first  categ^ory  embraces  all  the  French 
peasantry.  The  rustic  population  has  availed  itself 
pf  aniversal  suffrage  to  indulge  the  only  romantic 
feeting  it  is  in  the  habit  of  experiencing.  It  has 
vaed  the  balloting  papers  as  it  would  a  dead  wall 
•^t  has  scribbled  on  them  the  rude  record  of  its 
•ympathies.  Who  does  not  remember  the  beauti- 
Ibl  prophecy  of  Beranger — that  exquisite  song,  in 
which  he  foretells,  that  though  Paris  may  do  horo- 
■ge  to  the  Bourbons,  on  parlera  de  sa  gloire  in  the 
cottages — father  telling  the  tale  of  the  imperial  vic- 
tories to  son,  and  grandmother  to  grandchild  !  So 
it  is.  The  glory  of  Napoleon  is  the  sole  theme  of 
the  corUeur  of  French  village  life,  not  even  obscured, 
at  the  present  time,  by  the  shadow  which  dims  it  in 
Beranger*s  poetry — the  memory  of  the  misery  which 
he  spread  far  and  wide.  And  it*is  as  independent 
of  republics  as  it  was  of  Bourbon  restorations  and 
Orleans  substitutions.  Who,  but  the  narrow  dream- 
ers of  Paris,  would  have  supposed  that,  instead  of 
the  glorious  substance  of  these  traditions,  the  peas- 
tots  would  be  content,  or  able,  to  grasp  the  loose 
generalities  and  dogmatic  crudities  of  republican 
theory  ? — that  a  clique  of  Parisian  journalists  could 
change  the  direction  of  an  enthusiasm  like  this,  and 
bring  it  to  bear  on  the  sentiment,  whatever  it  may 
be,  embodied  in  the  starched  personality  of  Cavaig- 
ntet  The  second  class  of  Louis  Napoleon's  sup- 
porters is  composed  of  adherents  of  the  two  Bourbon 
dynasties,  indiscriminately  mingled.  The  Orlean- 
iBts  are  greatly  in  the  minority.  The  larger  part 
of  them,  though  the  least  eminent,  seems  to  have 
passed  over  to  Cavaignac  with  M.  Dufaure.  In- 
deed, the  position  and  antecedents  of  the  lately 
exiled  family  almost  excluded  that  pertinacity  of 
retrospective  regret  which  creates  and  sustains  a 
party  like  that  of  the  Jacobites  and  legitimists.  Their 
worthiest  supporters  were  supporters  from  reflection ; 
and  these  are,  of  course,  actuated  by  motives  very 
different  from  the  chivalrous  hope,  and  no  less  chival- 
rous despair,  which  dominate  alternately  the  energies 
of  the  Carlists.  Sentiments  very  much  mixed — de- 
signs half  understood,  and  plans  half  matured — influ- 
enced, in  all  probability,  the  voting  of  these  latter. 
Louis  Napoleon  can  hardly  have  many  attractions 
for  them,  and  they  have  too  little  hypocrisy  to  dis- 
guise their  state  of  mind  in  relation  to  Cavaignac 
and  Marrast.  No  bad  exponent  of  their  doubt  is, 
perhaps,  their  honest-hearted  leader,  M.  de  La- 
rochejaquelin,  who  is  said  to  have  inscribed  on  his 
^  balloting-card  the  name  of  Abd-el-Kader.  The 
remainder  of  the  majority  comprises  such  French- 
men as  have  sincerely  accepted  the  republic,  and 
will  continue  to  support  it,  should  it  prove  separa- 
ble from  the  men  of  February.  There  is  abun- 
dant proof  that  many  of  the  soundest  patriots  and 
dearest  thinkers  of  France  are  inclined  to  disre- 
gard particular  forms  in  government,  provided  that 
certain  all-important  ends  can  be  attained.  These 
kave  no  prepossessions  against  a  democratic,  and 
ia  fiiYor  of  a  monarchical  rigtme,  except  in  so  far 
*  as  the  machinery  of  the  former  is  prima  fade 
tlnmsy  and  cumbrous.     If  the  republic  be  com- 


patible with  the  stability  and  well-being  of  society, 
they  will  become  its  loyal  and  devoted  servants. 
And  it  is  on  them  that  its  fate  depends.  Louis 
Napoleon  will  almost  certainly  select  his  first  cab- 
inet from  among  them.  Their  administration  will 
show  how  much  moral  elevation  and  material 
prosperity  is  possible  under  the  new  constitution. 
Should  they  fail,  it  will  perish  utterly.  An  in- 
dignant nation  will  throw  it  to  the  winds,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  may  crown  himself,  if  he  pleases, 
at  Notre  Dame. —  Chronicle, 


The  President  of  France. — To  all  appear- 
ance the  time  has  arrived  when  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  pay  our  homage  to  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
first  President  of  the  new  French  Republic.  But 
how  to  discharge  that  duty  is  the  question.  Were 
we  ever  so  desirous  to  worship  the  rising  sun  of 
France,  we  shall  still  find  it  a  matter  of  difiSculty. 
Under  what  name  and  quality  are  we  to  address 
him?  For  what  auspices  is  he  to  be  congratu- 
lated? What  wishes  are  we  to  express?  Are 
we  to  ask  Heaven  for  a  successful  presidency  or 
for  a  lengthened  reign  ?  Is  it  the  maintenance  of 
a  policy  or  the  inauguration  of  an  empire  which  the 
omens  portend?  Such  questions  crowd  upon  us 
the  moment  we  turn  to  the  new  object  of  our 
political  regards.  The  traveller  in  an  unknown 
region  is  suddenly  introduced  to  a  personage  who 
evidently  embodies  the  genius  and  religion  of 
the  place,  but  whose  rank,  position,  and  attributes 
are  as  yet  a  mystery.  What  obeisances,  what 
offerings,  what  propitiations  are  required?  The 
traveller  consults  in  vain  the  recollections  of  his 
varied  experience.  We  are  in  the  same  awk- 
ward position,  and  must  wait  till  the  idol  makes  a 
sign,  or  his  worshippers  have  given  us  some  clue 
to  the  proprieties  of  the  place.  We  will  not  com- 
mend as  a  republican  in  December  one  whom  we 
may  have  to  adore  as  an  emperor  next  March. 
The  nation  and  the  man,  the  electors  and  the  for- 
tunate candidate,  contribute  to  the  difiicolty  in 
equal  proportions.  Till  last  February,  Prince 
Louis  Napoleon  devoted  all  his  thoughts  to  an 
object  which,  in  the  ordinary  estimation  of  these 
things,  was  natural  and  even  praiseworthy.  It 
was  nothing  less  than  the  occupation  of  his  uncle's 
imperial  throne.  The  modem  Octavius,  who, 
like  the  Roman  original,  had  good  advisers,  and 
was  wise  enough  to  seek  counsel,  might  fairly 
consider  that  the  reign  and  the  dynasty  of  Cesar 
had  suffered  a  premature  check.  All  this  was 
intelligible^  and  honest.  It  was  simply  the  case 
of  a  pretender  in  quest  of  his  estate.  In  the  spring 
of  this  year  some  remarkable  events  had  a  twofold 
effect  on  the  prince.  They  improved  his  pros- 
pects, and  at  the  same  time  lowered  his  preten- 
sions. They  gave  him  opportunity  and  subdued 
his  aims.  It  is  commonly  ascribed  to  adversity 
to  chasten  the  desires.  Prince  Louis  Napoleon 
showed  a  more  than  ordinary — we  had  almost  said 
a  more  than  human — virtue,  inasmuch  as  in  his 
case  it  is  prosperity  that  has  purified  his  ambition. 
When  he  was  an  exile  he  wished  to  be  an  emper- 
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or;  when  France  was  at  hia  feet  he  forthwith 
asked  for  nothing  niore  than  to  contribute  a  little 
temp<irary  aid  to  an  infant  republic.  Doubtless 
his  aspirations,  which  had  previously  taken  a  more 
▼uigar  and  selfish  direction,  were  now  fulfilled  by 
the  magnificent  spectacle  of  a  liberated  nation. 
The  dreams  of  an  empire  fled  before  the  dawn  of 
a  republic.  This  is  a  very  noble  solution  of  our 
difllculties  as  far  as  relates  to  the  object  of  this 
wonderful  election,  and  for  the  honor  of  human 
nature  we  would  gladly  believe  it.  Truth,  how- 
ever, compels  us  to  admit  that  a  life  spent  in 
desultory  exile,  anning  strange  companions,  in 
prison,  and  in  lodgings,  does  not  furnish  materials 
for  so  heroic  an  estimate  of  the  princess  charac- 
ter. When  we  turn  from  the  prince  to  his  fol- 
io were — that  is,  to  the  majority  of  the  French, 
our  perplexities  are  by  no  means  diminished. 
They  have  rejected  the  authors  an^  edifiers  of  the 
republic,  and  chosen  one  who  has  contributed 
nothing  but  promises — promises  at  variance  with 
his  life  and  position.  To  support  popular  equality 
and  an  elective  chair,  they  have  summoned  to 
their  assistance  the  legal  representative  of  an  em- 
peror. A  crowd  of  honorable  names  has  been 
cast  into  the  shade.  The  whole  constellation  of 
heroes  that  illuminates  this  era  of  French  regener- 
ation pales  its  ineffectual  fires.  A  host  of  patriots 
is  cashiered.  Yet  they  were  all  *'  honorable 
men  ;*'  and  not  only  honorable  but  successful. 
Marrast  was  successful,  for  he  openly  battered 
down  monarchy,  and  from  the  moment  of  its 
downfall  has  maintained  a  leading  place  in  the 
republican  government  and  legislature.  Lamar- 
tine  was  successful,  for  with  his  voice  he  did  the 
work  of  an  army,  and  tided  over  those  fearful 
three  months,  till  he  had  delivered  France  to  the 
care  of  a  National  Assembly,  an  invincible  army, 
and  an  energetic  republican  general.  Cavaignac 
was  preeminently  successful,  for  he  crushed  the 
intestine  foes  of  the  republic,  he  quelled  a  most 
frightful  insurrection,  he  has  kept  the  insurgent 
masses  under  his  iron  arm,  he  has  enabled  the 
Assembly  to  proceed  on  its  deliberations  and  finish 
its  appointed  usk  without  coercion  or  fear.  He 
has  established  order  on  the  wreck  of  conspiracies, 
and  maintained  peace  amid  the  passions  and  the 
actual  neighborhood  of  war.  He  has  made  the 
republic  rational,  grave,  and  respectable.  Yet 
such  is  the  mutability  of  fortune  and  of  France 
that  all  these  are  cast  aside,  like  obsolete  fashions 
or  broken  tools.  There  is  no  record  of  services 
or  note  of  experience.  Everything  that  is  known 
is  foregone.  Nothing  is  approved  but  what  is 
absolutely  untried  and  new.  The  patricide  repub- 
lic disavows  and  destroys  the  authore  of  its  being 
and  the  nurses  of  its  infancy.  Like  ambition,  it 
kicks  away  the  ladder  by  which  it  has  ascended — 
like  tyranny,  it  loathes  the  instruments  of  what 
we  must  not  call  its  crimes.  But  in  the  pretender 
we  had  well  nigh  forgotten  his  future  advisere. 
It  must  be  confessed  they  are  neither  exiles  nor 
unknown.  They  were  all,  this  time  last  year, 
the  loyal  subjecu  of  Louis  Philippe.     We  will 


not  do  them  the  injorjr  of  snppoeing  them  reainy 
unfaithful  to  their  new  master,  but  the  aetual  an- 
tecedents of  their  history  are  strongly  at  Tariaoce 
with  their  present  position.  Till  the  republic  wae 
an  historical  fact,  neither  Thiere  nor  Odilon  BanroC 
had  ever  approached  nearer  than  to  be  the  minie- 
ten  of  Louis  Philippe,  with  the  pledge  of  reform. 
In  the  morning  of  February  the  24th  France  was 
a  monarchy  ;  in  the  evening  it  was  a  republie. 
Short-sighted  spectatore  were  ready  to.  condole 
with  the  men  who  had  fallen  into  the  rear  of  that 
furious  advance,  and  who,  after  laying  the  foun- 
dation  of  the  victory,  saw  othen  pluck  the  priae. 
That  is  a  mistake.  It  was  no  misfortune  to  drop 
out  of  the  tideway  in  that  memorable  race.  It  is 
the  law  of  revolutions  that  the  foremost  ranks  fall. 
Governments  are  taken  like  citadels.  The  leadera 
of  the  assault  fiH  the  ditch  for  their  followers  to 
walk  over.  The  ardent  spirits  of  the  Hotel  do 
Ville  were  the  forlorn  hope  that  stormed  the 
breach.  They  have  fallen.  Time  has  devoured 
its  ofifspring.  The  Juggernaut  has  crushed  all 
who  drew  it.  Their  place  is  supplied  by  the 
servants  of  a  constitutional  king,  who  appear  oo 
the  stage  surrounding  a  pretender  to  the  empire. 
In  all  this  we  find  nothing  that  will  enable  us  to 
form  positive  conclusions  or  even  probable  conjee- 
tures  as  to  the  fate  of  new  France.  We  can  only 
read  the  ingratitude  or  the  jealousy  of  republicaoa, 
if  not  the  condemnation  of  the  republic.  We  eao 
only  gather  that  there  is  no  loyalty,  because  no 
appreciation  of  loyalty,  in  France ;  and  that  the 
faithful  servant  of  a  republic  fares  even  worae 
than  the  faithful  servant  of  a  king. — Times, 


Dr.  Henry  William  Fuller,  of  St.  George'e 
Hospital,  has  sent  to  the  Lancet  a  communicatioo 
of  curious  interest.  **  For  some  months  past,  in 
certain  parts  of  Hampshire,  partridges  have  been 
found  dead  in  the  fields,  presenting  a  very  remark- 
able appearance.  Instead  of  lying  prostrate  on 
their  sides,  as  is  usually  the  case  with  dead  birds, 
they  have  been  found  sitting  with  their  heads  ereet 
and  their  eyes  open,  presenting  all  the  semblanoe 
of  life.  This  peculiarity,  which  for  some  time  had 
attracted  considerable  attention  among  sportsmen 
in  the  neighborhood,  led  to  no  practical  result  until 
about  ten  days  ago,  when  a  covey  of  ten  birds  hav- 
ing been  found  nestled  together  in  this  condition, 
two  of  the  birds,  together  with  the  seeds  taken  from 
the  crops  of  the  remaining  eight,  were  sent  up  to 
London  for  examination."  By  analysis,  Dr.  Fuller 
discovered  considerable  quantities  of  arsenic  in  the 
viscera  of  the  birds ;  this  was  traced  to  the  seed- 
corn  in  their  crops.  Inquiry  established  that  '*  in 
Hampshire,  Lincolnshire,  and  many  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  farmere  are  now  in  the  habit  of 
steeping  their  wheat  in  a  strong  solution  of  arsenic 
previous  to  sowing  it,  with  the  view  of  preventing 
the  ravages  of  the  wire- worm  on  the  seed,  and  tt 
the  smut  on  the  plant  when  grown  ;  that  this  nco- 
cess  is  found  to  be  eminently  successful,  and  ia 
therefore  daily  becoming  more  and  more  generally 
adopted ;  that,  even  now,  many  hundredweight  m 
arsenic  are  yearly  sold  to  agriculturists  for  this  ex- 
press purpose ;  that  although  the  seed  is  poieoooes 
when  sown,  its  fruit  is  in  no  degree  afllected  by  tte 
poison;  that  wherever  thia  plui  has  been  extao- 
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arelj  carried  ont,  pheasants  and  partridges  have 
bsen  poisoned  by  eating  the  seed,  and  the  par- 
tridges have  been  almost  universally  found  sitting 
in  the  position  I  have  already  described  ;  and  lastly, 
that  the  men  employed  in  sowing  the  poisonous 
seed  not  unfrequenlly  present  the  earlier  symptoms 
which  occur  in  the  milder  cases  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic."  The  question  was  then  suggestcrL 
'*  Might  not  the  flesh  of  birds  so  poisoned  prove 
injurious  when  eaten  ?"  Dr.  Fuller  cut  off  the 
breast  of  a  bird,  and  gave  it  to  a  fine  healthy  cat. 
"  She  ate  it  with  avidity  ;  but  in  about  half  an  hour 
she  began  to  vomit,  and  vomited  almost  incessantly 
for  nearly  twelve  hours,  during  the  whole  of  which 
time  she  evidently  suffered  excessive  pain.  Aflnr 
this,  nothing  would  induce  her  to  eat  any  more 
partridge.  I  kept  her  without  food  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  in  vain  ;  she  resolutely  refused  to  touch 
in  atom  more  of  the  bird.  This  being  the  case,  I 
gave  her  some  beef  and  some  mjlk,  which  shi? 
eagerly  swallowed  ;  proving,  beyond  doubt,  thnt 
her  instinct,  and  not  her  want  of  appetite,  induced 
her  to  forego  the  dainty  meal  which  had  just  been 
offered  her.'*  Dr.  Fuller  also  found  in  every  part 
of  the  flesh  of  the  other  bird  strong  traces  of  arseni<' ; 
the  bird  could  not  have  been  eaten  by  a  man  with- 
out very  serious  consequences.  •*  It  is  notorious," 
Dr.  Fuller  says,  '*  that  many  of  the  dealers  in  gamf; 
are  supplied  through  the  agency  of  poachers  and 
others  who  have  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  sup- 
plying them  with  the  largest  possible  number  of 
birds.  It  is  certain,  moreover,  that  if  men  of  ihii* 
sort  were  to  find  a  covey  of  partridges  in  a  field. 
dead,  but  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  they  woulij 
not  hesitate  to  send  them  with  the  remainder  of 
their  booty  to  the  poulterer;  who  would  as  cer- 
tainly, without  suspicion,  sell  them  to  his  custom- 
ers." The  conclusions  are,  that  '*  suspicious  cases 
of  belly-ache"  at  this  season  are  not  always  to  be 
taken  for  cholera;  and  that  the  practice  of  steepint' 
seed  in  arsenical  solution  may  become  matter  (m 
restrictive  legislative  interference,  both  on  sanatory 
and  medico-legal  grounds. 

Destruction  of  Larks  by  the  Electric  Tel- 
egraph Wire. — One  frosty  morning  last  week  thf 
plate-layers  upon  the  Whitehaven  junction  railway 
found  no  less  than  seventy  larks  lying  dead  beneatJi 
the  telegraph  wires  between  Workington  arMi 
Maryport.  The  same  day  Mr.  Forster,  the  inspec- 
tor of  the  line,  found  seventeen  larks  between  Har- 
rington .and  Workinjyton.  The  heads  of  many  oi' 
the  birds  were  cut  off,  and  their  bodies  otherwise 
mangled. —  Carlisle  Journal, 

A  BOY  named  Edward  Hayball,  of  Chard  par- 
ish, one  day  last  week  fell  into  a  mill-pond,  ami 
was  supposed  to  be  drowned  ;  he  was,  however, 
taken  out  of  the  water  and  the  body  carried  home. 
Everybody  believed  the  child  dead  except  hifi 
mother,  whose  affliction  was  very  great.  She  U^Ai 
him  in  her  arms  and  held  him  before  the  fire.  Aft  ?r 
Dearly  half  an  hour  the  child  showed  symptoms  of 
returning  consciousness,  upon  which  some  chanffc 
in  the  position  of  the  body  took  place,  when  it  v/A.'i 
discovered  that  the  child's  foot  had  been  in  the  fire, 
and  was  dreadfully  burnt.  A  surgeon  having  be*  n 
called  in,  did  what  was  necessary,  and  the  chihl 
was  getting  on  very  well.  About  three  days  aftrr 
tiM  mother  placed  him  before  the  fire  for  a  moment 
whilst  she  went  into  the  garden,  and  on  her  retarn 


she  was  horror-strack  to  find  her  child  bnmt  almoflt 
to  a  cinder. ^Devonshire  Chronicle, 

SiNouLAR  Fatality. — Dr.  J.  Stewart  died  at 
Cumnock  on  the  20th  ult.,  after  a  week^s  illneas,  io 
consequence  of  a  very  trifling  accident.  He  had 
burnt  his  wrist  some  short  time  previously  by  let- 
ting fall  upon  it  a  drop  of  melted  wax,  but  the  in- 
jury was  so  slicrht  that  he  paid  little  attention  to  it 
at  the  time.     In  a  few  days,  however,  it  became 

'  inflamed  and  painful,  and  notwithstanding  all  that 

I  medical  skill  could  devise,  the  inflammation  in- 
creased, inducing  a  high  degree  of  fever,  till,  after 

I  a  week  of  severe  distress,  exhausted  nature  gave 

'  way. — Ayr  Advertiser. 

The  Electric  Light. — This  light  was  exhib- 
ited to  the  public  on  Tuesday  night,  between  eight 
and  nine  o^clock,  frtMn  the  portico  of  the  National 
j  Gallery.  A  better  site  for  such  an  experiment 
I  could  not  have  been  selected,  and  the  novelty  of  the 
!  exhibition  soon  attracted  to  the  spot  a  large  assem- 
blage of  spectators,  who  filled  the  street  and  terrace 
opposite  the  gallery,  as  well  as  a  great  portion  of 
the  square  below.  The  moment  the  experiment 
commenced,  the  large  open  space  in  front  was  filled 
with  a  flood  o(  light,  which  paled  the  lamps,  not 
only  in  the  square,  but  also  some  distance  down 
Whitehall.  So  intense  was  it,  that,  when  thrown 
upon  the  people,  one  could  scan  the  countenances 
of  those  who  were  most  distant  from  the  gallery, 
and  discern  the  cut  of  a  man's  coat  or  the  pattern 
of  a  lady's  dress  at  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd. 
Every  now  and  then  a  strong  pencil  of  ligh».  would 
be  thrown  up<m  the  Nelson  column,  bringing  it  out 
from  the  surrounding  obscurity,  from  its  base  to  its 
summit.  The  light  was  as  steady  as  ii  was  in- 
tense, and  the  shadows  which  it  cast  were  a^  deep 
and  positive  as  those  which  accompany  the  strong- 
est sunlight.  The  experiment  was  repeated  with 
the  same  success  on  Thursday  evening. 

The  Spanish  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post 
describes  his  recent  arrival  at  the  head-quariers  of 
Cabrera,  and  the  distinction  with  which  he  was 
treated  "  as  connected  with  the  English  press." 
Cabrera  gave  him  liberty  to  visit  every  part  of  his 
force  and  of  his  posilituis;  **said  that  his  head- 
quarters would  always  be  open  to  nie,  and  that, 
when  either  tired  of  Catalonia  or  dis^satisfied  with 
my  mission,  I  should  have  passports  and  an  escort 
to  the  frontier.  All  he  desired  was  publicity  for 
his  acts,  and  that  the  facts  of  the  war  should  be 
honestly  and  truly  slated."  At  a  supp»r  in  Ca- 
brera's camp,  the  writer  had  some  singular  docn- 
meuts  put  into  his  hands  by  Cabrera — **  Christino 
correspondence  intercepted  by  the  Carlists  ;"  aiul 
he  promises  to  send  for  publication  in  the  Post  some 
curious  particulars  ''  illustrative  of  palace  peccadil- 
loes. ' ' — Spectator, 

The  Lander  Monument  at  Truro. — Mr.  Ber- 
nard, a  Devonshire  artist,  has  bfcn  authorized  to 
cxeculeastatueofMr.  Richard  Lauder, theenterpris- 
ing  traveller  in  Africa,  who  was  a  native  of  Truro. 
The  figure  will  be  placed  on  the  Liiuler  column,  at 
the  top  of  Ijeraon  street,  Trun» ;  its  heiohi  will  be 
about  eieht  feet,  and  the  material  will  l>e  stone 
either  Portland  or  mai;nesiau  limestone,  of  which 
the  new  houses  of  parliament  are  built,  and  the  de- 
sijrn  will  be  as  simple  and  effective  as  possible.— 
West  Briton. 
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iiospECTus. — Tiiis  work  is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
^\tteli's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
tbly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  Is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  lo  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  01 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  lully  to 
patisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EkUnburrht 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Bladnoood's  noulc 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literal  are. 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Athenoium^  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fraser's,  TaiVs,  Ainsworth's,  Hondas,  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Cft-ambcrs^  admirable  Journal,  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times,  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  everr  intelligenc  American  to  be  infoiiiiid 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connectioo  with  <rj|w 
telves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  haUeninc, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  m 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compate 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Plscoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyages 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selectioni ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  ull? 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foxeign 
affairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  ovni. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  lo 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
pr(^ess  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractiTe 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  believe  that 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensalje  in  every  well-in> 
formed  family.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicioux  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnofoing  the  wheat  from  thi 
chaffy*  by  providing  abundantly  ror  the  imagination;  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Vo3rages  and  TravelSt 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiK 
aspire  to  raise  the  sUndard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  Lrvijio  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12|  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.     Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 


dubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows : — 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  920  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   150  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Biwiing. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difilculty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies.— 'Vfe  arc  desirous  of  making  arrangements 
in  au  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  circula 
tion  or  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberu  commission 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  tbemselTSS 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladly  correspond  on  thit 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  sena  us  undoubted  rdfe^ 
ences. 


Postage.— YfYiexk  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livfni 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pemphlet, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comes 
withiu  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  lav, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  (U cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to :- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  in 
numbefs,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  out 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  the 
Living  Affe  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  four  at 
five  weekly  numl>ers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  m 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  tlve  quarterUet. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volnmn 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ta 
eighteen  months. 


Wasiiinoton,  27  Dec,  1641. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  inEnrv)pe  nnrl  in  this  country,  thb 
has  aimeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  Ifci 
Eng.'ibh  iangtiugc,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  comprehension  mcludes  n  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  ta 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  (i^  AllAMSI,. 
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From  Fraflor's  Magasine. 
THE    ARCTIC    EXPEDITIONS. 

Of  the  numerous  exploring  expeditions  which 
have  left  the  British  shores,  from  the  days  of  Cook 
U)  the  present  time,  few,  if  any,  have  excited  so 
much  interest  as  that  now  shrouded  from  our  view 
bjihe  icy  curtain  which  clinrrs  for  the  greater  part 
of  the  year  around  the  North  Pole. 

Behind  that  curtain,  Sir  John  Franklin,  and  the 
^lant  party  under  his  command,  disappeared  on 
the  26ih  July,  1845  ;  since  which  period  no  au- 
thentic intellifjence  of  them  has  heen  received,  nor 
indeed  any  account  at  all  beyond  the  rumors  of 
boats,  filled  with  white  people,  havinrr  been  seen 
by  Esquimaux  in  the  summer  of  1816,  to  the  east 
of  the  month  of  lie  Mackenzie  river. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  official  documents  re- 
lating to  the  Arctic  expeditions,  which  have  recently 
been  published  by  the  admiralty,  and  of  information 
<3erived  from  authentic  sources,  we  purpose  in  this 
article  to  notice  in  the  first  instance  the  expedition 
under  Sir  John  Franclin,  and,  secondly,  those  late- 
ly despatched  to  his  elief,  with  the  view  of  bring- 
ing succinctly  and  cearly  before  our  readers  the 
machinery,  if  wc  m:y  so  express  ourselves,  now 
It  work   in  the  Polar  seas,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
ploring and  making  dscoveries. 

The  existence  of  a  Vorth-wesl  Passage  has  been 
a  favorite  dream  for  cnturies.  The  hope  of  dis- 
covering a  shorter  pasaoe  to  India — the  original 
poTsuit  of  Columbus  linsclf — may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  incitement  ti  the  attempts  to  navigate 
westward  of  the  norll  of  America ;  and  we  find 
sovereigns  and  mercljats,  time  after  time,  bestow- 
ing their  patronage  an(  money  on  attempts  to  pass 
from  the  Atlantic  to  he  Pacific.  In  1585,  the 
merchants  of  London  )eing,  they  say,  *'  satisfied 
of  the  likelyhood  of  le  discoverio  of  the  North- 
west Passage,''  .^'cnt  nt  an  expedition  with  this 
object  in  view  ;  and,  :Chough  the  ships  returned 
unsuccessful,  other  exeditions  followed  in  rapid 
saccession. 

It  would  be  impossilc  to  find  a  stronger  exam- 
ple of  the  undaunted  ournge,  moral  as  well  as 
physical,  which  animas  British  seamen,  than  is 
presented  to  us  by  ihcsf Polar  expeditions.  Here, 
indeed,  is  one  of  their  hief  glories  ;  for  it  is  ev- 
ijent  that  the  fearful  ri  irs  of  winters  spent  in  the 
regions  of  thick-ribbed  ce,  are  unable  to  quench 
that  intellectual  fire  wbh  has  animated,  from  the 
first,  the  leaders  and  paicipators  in  our  Arctic  and 
Anurctic  voyages. 

In  December,  1844,  ir  John  Barrow,  then  one 
of  the  secretaries  to  t;  admiralty,  submitted  a 
proposition  to  the  count  of  the  Royal  Society,  for 
the  discovery  of  the  Noh-west  Passage,  in  which 
he  strongly  urged  the  eiipment  of  an  expedition 
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which  should  endeavor  to  pass  from  Melville  Island 
to  Behring's  Strait,  a  distance  of  about  nine  hun- 
dred miles,  keeping  midway  between  the  supposed 
Banks'  Land  and  the  coast  of  America.  Sir  John 
Barrow  conceived  that,  although  Parry  saw  from 
Melville  Island  something  that  looked  like  the  loom- 
ing of  land  to  the  southward,  which  is  marked  on 
the  Polar  chart  as  Banks'  Land,  yet,  even  were  it 
so,  it  would  not  in  any  way  interfere  with  the  direct 
track  between  Behring's  Strait  and  Cape  Walk- 
er, (the  last  land  on  the  south  of  Barrow's  Strait, 
which  leads  to  Melville  Island  ;)  and  the  ground  on 
which  he  assumed  that  in  this  track  no  land  inter- 
venes; is,  that  the  whole  north  coast  of  America 
has  been  traversed  by  various  persons  by  land,  and 
in  boats  by  water,  that  nothing  like  land  could  be 
discovered  from  the  high  coast  between  the  merid- 
ians of  Cape  Walker  and  Behring's  Strait ;  and 
that  little  or  no  ice  was  observable. 
Sir  John  Barrow  adds :— ^ 

The  Utilitarians  were  at  all  limes  ready  enough 
to  ask,  Cut  bono?  but  Elizabeth  and  her  ministers, 
with  their  enlightened  minds,  sought  for  **  knowl- 
edge," the  result  of  which  they  needed  not  to  be 
told  was  **  power."  Observe  what  followed  ;  the 
knowledge  gained  by  the  Arctic  voyagers  was  not 
thrown  away.  Sir  Humphry  Gilbert,  by  his  grant 
of  the  Island  of  Newfoundland,  made  his  voyage 
thither,  in  which  he  nobly  perished,  but  his  knowl- 
edge did  not  perish  with  him ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  valuable  cod-fishery,  which 
still  exists.  Davis,  by  the  discovery  of  the  strait  that 
bears  his  name,  opened  the  way  to  the  whale-fish- 
ery, still  carried  on  ;  and  Frobisher  pointed  out  iho 
strait  which  conducted  Hudson  to  the  bayjUbat  bears 
his  name,  and  which  gave  rise  to  the  establishment 
of  a  company  of  merchants  under  the  name  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  whose  concerns  are  of 
that  extensive  nature  as  to  be  carried  on  across  the 
whole  continent  of  America,  and  to  th^^yery  shores 
of  the  Polar  Sea.  j 

Lastly,  the  discovery  of  Baffin,  which  pointed  out, 
among  others,  the  great  opening  of  Lancaster  Sound 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  that  bay  which  bears  his 
name,  has  in  our  time  been  found  to  lead  into  the 
Polar  Sea,  lhrou«;h  which  the  North-west  Passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  will  one  day  be  accom- 
plished, and  for  the  execution  of  which  we  are  now 
contending;  and  which,  if  left  to  be  performed  by 
some  other  power,  England,  by  her  neglect  of  it, 
after  having  opened  the  east  and  west  doors,  would 
be  laughed  at  by  all  the  world  for  having  hesitated 
to  pass  the  thresholds. 

It  should  not  be  overlooked  that  there  are  in  the 
Pacific,  at  this  moment,  two  fleets  of  the  only  t\*^o 
naval  powers  likely  to  undertake  the  enterprise  in 
question  ;  it  is  extremely  probable  some  of  their 
ships  will  make  trial  of  this  nearest  passage  home 
when  they  leave  the  Pacific  station. 

If  the  expense  be  the  only  objection,  it  may  be 
met  by  observing  that  one  season  only  would  suffice 
for  its  decision,  and  the  cost  uot  more  than  one  thhrJ 
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of  that  of  the  late  Antarctic  expedition  under  Sir 
James  Ross,  while  one  of  tho  ohjects  would  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  as  that  of  the  other,  namely,  obser- 
vations on  terrestrial  magnetism — considered  of  such 
importance,  that  magnetic  observatories  have  been 
established,  through  the  influence  of  England,  in 
ahnost  every  part  of  the  globe. 

Sir  John  Barrow  further  stated,  that  the  ships 
Krebus  and  Terror,  which  had  recently  returned 
from  the  Antarctic  expedition  under  Sir  James 
Ross,  were  in  such  good  order  as  to  be  ready  to 
be  made  available  for  immediate  employment  in 
the  Arctic  seas,  and  that  there  was  no  want  of 
officers  well  used  to  the  ice,  who  were  ready  and 
willing  to  embark  on  an  expedition  for  completing 
the  North-west  Passage. 

It  was  understood  that  Sir  John  Barrow's  propo- 
sition had  been  approved  by  I^rd  Haddington,  then 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  the  other  lords 
commissioners ;  and  the  reader  will  be  prepared 
to  hear  that  the  council  of  the  Royal  Society  gave 
their  support  to  the  proposed  expedition,  not  only 
as  likely  to  increase  geographical  knowledge,  but 
as  a  help  to  the  progress  of  the  science  of  terres- 
trial magnetism,  which  they  have  for  many  years 
been  most  zealous  in  advancing. 

Accordingly,  government  resolved  on  making 
one  more  attempt  to  solve  the  problem  of  a  North- 
west Passage ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  1845  it 
became  known  that  the  intrepid,  and  we  may  add, 
veteran  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  had  but  recently 
returned  from  an  arduous  and  anxious  service  at 
the  antipodes,  as  Governor  of  Van  Diemen's  Land, 
had  been  nominated  by  the  admiralty  to  command 
an  expedition  for  the  above  object.  Little  time 
elapsed  before  the  ships  were  ready  fur  sailing 
They  were  the  Erebus  and  the  Terror,  command- 
ed, officered,  and  manned  as  follows : — 

TheErettis. 
Sir  John  Franklin,  Captain, 
James  Fitzjames,  Commander* 
Graham  Gore,t  ) 

Henry  T.  1).  Le  Vesconte,  >  Ldcutenants. 
James  William  Fairholme,  ) 
Charles  F.  Des  Vaux,  ) 
Robert  O.  Sargent,        >  Mates. 
E.  Couch,  ) 

H.  F.  Collins,  Spcond  Master. 
Stephen  S.  Stanley,  Surgeon, 
IL  D.  Goodsir,  Assistant  Surgeon. 
James  Read,  Ice  Master. 
12  Warrant  and  Petty-officers. 
58  Seamen  and  Marines. 

70  Total. 

The  Terror. 

P'rancis  Rawdon  M.  Crozier,  Captain, 

reward  Little,    ) 

G.  n.  Hodgson,  \  JJeutenanis. 

John  Irving,         ) 

Frederick  Hornby,  i 

Robert  Thomas, 


Mates, 


*  Since  promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain, 
t  Lieutenant  Gore  served  in  the  Antarctic  expedition 
under  Sir  James  Boss. 


Thomas  Blanky,  Ice  Master. 

G.  A.  Maclean,  Second  Master. 

J.  S.  Peddie,  Surgeon. 

Alexander  M'Donald,  Assistant  Surgeon, 

J.  H.  Helpman,  Oerk  in  Charge. 

11  Warrant  and  Petty-officers. 

57  Seamen  and  Marines. 

68  Total. 

The  fitting  up  of  the  above  vessels  differed  in 
one  respect  from  that  of  all  ships  previously  sent 
out  on  Arctic  expeditions.  This  consisted  in  their 
being  furnished  with  a  small  steam-engine  and  At- 
chimedian  screw.  But  in  the  experimental  trip 
made  by  the  Erebus,  to  test  the  powder  of  the 
screw,  the  utmost  speed  which  could  be  attained 
scarcely  amounted  to  three  knot«  an  hour,  although 
every  means,  as  we  ourselves  can  attest,  were 
taken  to  increase  this  rate.  The  ships  were  sap- 
plied  with  fuel  for  twelve  days — a  quantity  mani- 
festly insufficient  for  their  probable  wants,  but  still 
as  much  as  they  could  affiird  to  stow  away,  hav- 
ing to  carry  provisions  for  three  years.  When 
the  very  small  speed  producible  by  the  steam-pow- 
er is  considered,  coupled  with  the  great  inconve- 
nience likely  to  result  from  tke  most  valuable  part 
of  the  ship  being  occupied  by  the  boiler  and  ma- 
chinery, not  to  mention  the  great  probability  of 
the  screw  being  nipped  by  the  ice,  we  shall  be 
quite  prepared  to  hear  that  this  part  of  the  equip- 
ment has  turned  out  a  failuri,  and  that  the  steam 
machinery  has  been  throwi  overboard,  as  hap- 
pened in  the  case  of  the  V.ctory,  commanded  by 
Sir  John  Ross,  in  his  expedition  undertaken  in 
1818. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  state,  that  the  ships 
were  provided  with  the  most  improved  magnetical 
and  meteorological  instruments,  and  with  every- 
thing which  the  experience  of  repeated  Arctic  ex- 
peditions could  suggest. 

On  the  26th  May,  1845,lhe  expedition  departed. 

We  shall  now  give  a  rtaime  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin*s  official  instructions. 

They  set  forth,  in  the  firs^  instance,  the  expe- 
diency of  making  another  attempt  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  North-west  Passage,  and  then  direet 
Sir  John  Franklin  to  p«>oeed  with  the  (greatest 
possible  despatch  to  Davis*  Strait,  taking  the 
transport  as  far  up  that  itrait  as  he  can,  without 
allowing  her  to  be  beset  W  ice,  or  exposed  to  any 
violent  contact  with  it.  The  transport  is  then  to 
be  cleared  of  the  provisiois  and  stores  with  which 
she  is  charged  for  the  use  of  the  expedition,  and 
to  be  sent  back  to  England.  Sir  John  Franklin 
is  next  ordered  to  proceed  into  Baffin *s  Bay,  and 
to  enter  Lancaster  Sound  with  as  little  delay  at 
possible. 

Lancaster  Sound,  and  its  continuation  through 
Barrow^s  Strait,  havino-  been  four  times  navigated 
without  any  impediment  by  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and 
since  frequently  by  whaling  ships,  will  probaMj  be 
found  without  any  impediment  from  ice  or  islands  \ 
and  Sir  Edward  Parry  having  also  proceeded  from 
the  latter  in  a  straight  courae  to  Melville  lalaadi 
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anil  returned  without  experiencing  any,  or  very  lit- 
tle, difficulty,  it  is  hoped  that  the  remaining  portion 
of  the  passage,  about  nine  hundred  miles,  to  Behr- 
ing's  Strait,  may  also  be  found  equally  free  from 
obistruction  ;  and  in  proceeding  to  the  westward, 
therefore,  you  will  not  stop  to  examine  any  open- 
ings either  to  the  northward  or  southward  in  that 
strait,  but  continue  to  push  to  the  westward  with- 
out loss  of  time,  in  the  latitude  of  about  74|°,  till 
you  have  reached  the  longitude  of  that  portion  of 
land  on  which  Cape  Walker  is  situated,  or  about 
98°  west.  From  that  point  we  desire  that  every 
effort  be  used  to  endeavor  to  penetrate  to  the  south- 
ward and  westward,  in  a  course  as  direct  towards 
Behring*s  Strait  as  the  position  and  extent  of  the 
ice,  or  the  existence  of  land,  at  present  unknown, 
may  admit. 

We  direct  you  to  this  particular  part  of  the  Po- 
lar Sea  as  affording  the  best  prospect  of  accom- 
plishing the  passage  to  the  Pacific,  in  consequence 
of  the  unusual  maj^nitude  and  apparently  fixed  state 
of  the  barrier  of  ice  observed  by  the  Hecla  and 
Griper,  in  the  year  1820,  off  Cape  Dundas,  the 
southwestern  extremity  of  Melville  Island ;  and  we, 
therefore,  consider  that  loss  of  time  would  be  in- 
curred ih  renewing  the  attempt  in  that  direction  : 
but  should  your  progress  in  the  direction  before 
ordered  be  arrested  by  ice  of  a  permanent  appear- 
ance, and  that  when  passing  the  mouth  of  the  strait 
between  Devon  and  Cornwallis  Islands,  you  had 
observed  that  it  was  open  and  clear  of  ice  ;  we  de- 
tire  that  you  will  duly  consider,  with  reference  to 
the  time  already  consumed,  as  well  as  to  the  symp- 
toms of  a  late  or  early  close  of  the  season,  whether 
that  channel  might  not  offer  a  more  practicable  out- 
let from  the  archipelago,  and  a  more  ready  access  ! 
to  the  open  sea,  where  there  would  be  neither  | 
islands  nor  banks  to  arrest  and  fix  the  floating 
masses  of  ice.  And  if  you  should  have  advanced 
too  far  to  the  south-westward  to  render  it  expedient  j 
to  adopt  this  new  course  before  the  end  of  the 
present  season,  and  if,  therefore,  you  should  have 
determined  to  wiater  in  that  neighborhood,  it  will 
be  a  matter  for  your  mature  deliberation  whether 
in  the  ensuing  season  you  would  proceed  by  the 
above-mentioned  strait,  or  whether  yon  would  per- 
■evere  to  the  south-westward,  according  to  the  for- 
mer directions. 

In  case  of  Sir  John  Franklin  being  so  fortunate 
as  to  make  the  passage,  he  is  ordered  to  proceed 
to. the  Sandwich  Islands,  to  refit  the  ships  and  re- 
fresh the  crews  ;  and  should  opportunity  offer^  an 
officer  is  to  be  sent  with  despatches  to  England 
by  Panama  :  but  in  the  event  of  no  such  oppor- 
tunity offering  during  his  stay  at  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  he  is,  on  quitting  them,  to  proceed  with  ^ 
the  two  ships  to  Panama,  there  to  land  an  officer 
with  despatches  for  England  ;  aAer  which,  no 
time  is  to  be  Inst  in  returning  to  England  by  way 
of  Cape  Horn. 

Considerable  discretionary  power  is,  however, 
given,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  extract 
from  the  instructions  : — 

In  an  undertaking  of  this  description,  much  must 
•IwajTs  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  commanding- 
officer  ;  and  as  the  objects  of  this  expedition  have  | 
n  folly  explained  to  you,  and  you  have  already  ] 
i  mucd  experience  on  service  of  this  nature,  we  | 
I  oonvinced  we  cannot  do  better  than  leave  it  to  | 


your  judgment,  in  the  event  of  your  not  making  a 
passage  this  season,  either  to  winter  on  the  coast, 
with  the  view  of  following  up  next  season  any 
hopes  or  expectations  which  your  observations  this 
.year  may  lead  you  to  entertain,  or  to  return  to 
England  to  report  to  us  the  result  of  such  observa- 
tions, always  recollecting  our  anxiety  for  the  health, 
comfort,  and  safety  of  yourself,  your  officers,  and 
men  ;  and  you  will  duly  weigh  how  far  the  advan- 
tage of  starting  next  season  from  an  advanced  po- 
sition may  be  counterbalanced  by  /What  may  be  suf- 
fered during  the  winter,  and  by  the  want  of  such 
refreshment  and  refitting  as  would  be  afforded  by 
your  return  to  Englapd. 

Although  effecting  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic 
to  the  Pacific  is  distinctly  stated  to  be  the  main 
object  of  the  expedition,  yet  ascertaining  the  true 
geographical  position  of  capes,  coasts,  &c.,  the 
set  of  the  currents  in  the  Arctic  seas,  and  the  col- 
lection of  specimens  in  the  animal,  vegetable,  and 
mineral  kingdoms,  are  specified  as  objects  of  high 
interest  and  importance. 

For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  set  of  the 
currents,  as  well  as  of  affording  more  frequent 
chances  of  hearing  of  the  progress  of  the  expedi- 
tion. Sir  John  Franklin  is  directed,  after  passing 
the  latitude  of  (55®  north,  to — once  every  day, 
whpn  in  an  ascertained  current — throw  overboard 
a  bottle  or  copper  cylinder,  closely  sealed,  contain- 
ing a  paper  stating  the  date  and  position  at  which 
it  is  launched ;  and  for  this  purpose  each  ship  was 
supplied  with  papers,  on  which  was  printed  iA  sev- 
eral languages  a  request  that,  whoever  should  fin^ 
it,  would  take  measures  for  transmitting  it  to  the 
admiralty. 

In  the  case  of  any  irreparable  accident  happen- 
ing to  either  of  the  two  ships,  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  disabled  ship  are  to  be  removed  into 
the  other  ;  and  with  her,  singly,  Sir  John  Franks 
lin  is  authorized  to  proceed  in  prosecution  of 
the  voyage.  In  case  of  any  fatal  accident  happen 
ing  to  the  latter,  the  command  is  given  to  Captain 
Crozier,  who  is  to  act  upon  the  instructions  to  the 
best  of  his  ability. 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  foregoing  that  great  lati- 
tude is  given  to  Sir  John  Franklin,  both  as  to  the 
means  he  may  employ  to  accomplish  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  expedition,  and  the  time  which  he  may 
devote  to  the  task.  It  is  well  known  by  his  rela- 
tives and  friends,  who  conversed  with  him  on  the 
subject  immediately  before  he  sailed,  that  he  did 
not  calculate  that  the  passage  could  be  effected  in 
one  season.  Writing  to  Col.  Sabine  from  Whale- 
Ash  Islands,  under  the  date  of  July  9th,  1845,  he 
says: — 

I  hope  my  dear  wife  and  daughter  will  not  be 
over  anxious  if  we  should  not  return  by  the  time  we 
have  fixed  upon ;  but  I  must  beg  of  you  to  give 
them  the  benefit  of  your  advice  and  experience 
when  tnat  time  arrives,  for  you  know  well,  that 
even  af\er  the  second  winter,  without  success  in  our 
object,  we  should  wish  to  try  some  other  channel 
if  the  state  of  our  provisions  and  the  health  of  the 
crews  justify  it 
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As  we  have  stated,  the  last  accounts  received  of 
the  expedition  bore  the  date  of  July  26,  1845, 
when  Captain  Dannetl,  of  the  Prince  of  Wales 
whaler,  fell  in  with  the  discovery  ships  in  Mel- 
ville Bay,  in  74°  48'  N.  lat.  and  66°  13'  W.  long. 
A  boat,  with  seven  officers,  boarded  the  whaler ; 
and  Captain  Dannett  was  to  have  dined  on  board 
Sir  John  Franklin's  ship  the  following  day,  but 
the  wind  favoring  him  he  sailed  during  the  night, 
and  was,  therefore,  unable  to  be  the  bearer  of  let- 
ters which  would  otherwise  have  been  sent  by 
him.  Captain  Dannett  says  that  the  officers  whom 
he  saw,  but  of  whose  names  (with  the  exception 
of  Captain  Fitzjames)  he  is  ignorant,  were  all  well 
and  in  hiprh  spirits.  He  represents  the  ice  as 
being  at  the  time  very  heavy,  but  loose  ;  the  offi- 
cers, he  adds,  expressed  good  hopes  of  soon  com- 
pleting the  expedition. 

No  intelligence  whatever  was  gleaned  of  the 
FiTcbus  and  Terror  during  the  summer  of  1846. 
That  summer  is  reported  by  the  whale-ships  to 
have  been  unusually  severe.  The  thermometer 
was  above  freezing-point  only  twenty  days,  and 
the  north  ice  remained  unbrolvcn.  None  of  the 
whalers  appear  to  have  approached  Lancaster 
Sound  during  this  season. 

The  summer  of  1847  was  equally  barren  of  in- 
formation, although,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  an- 
nexed letter  from  the  captain  of  a  whaler,  a  much 
higher  latitude  was  reached  than  during  the  pre- 
vious year : — 

Aberdeen,  I7th  November,  1B47. 

Sir — In  answer  to  your  questions  I  respectfully 
beg  to  state,  the  Saint  Andrew  crossed  Baffin's 
Bay  from  Cape  York  in  lat.  76^,  long.  67^,  to 
Pond's  Bay,  our  usual  fishin?  ground,  in  lat.  72° 
45\  long.  76^,  July  23d.  The  whales  having  dis- 
appeared, I  d(?termined  to  proceed  to  Lancaster 
Sound,  both  with  a  view  to  the  capture  of  whales 
and  in  search  of  her  majesty's  ships.  I  contended 
for  a  week  against  an  adverse  wind  and  a  strong 
swell  down  the  sound  ;  we  attained  no  higher  lonir, 
than  78%  Aujrust  5ih  ;  no  appearance  of  ice  in  the 
sound,  and  none  but  detached  streams  within  100 
miles  of  it  to  the  east.  In  consequence  of  a  very 
mild  winter,  there  will  be  very  little  ice  left  in  Da- 
vis' Strait  this  season  :  the  last  two  winters  were 
the  mildest  the  Danes  have  experienced  for  a  great 
number  of  years  at  their  settlement  of  Opernavick, 
in  lat.  72°  45'  N.,  long.  5(r.  The  Saint  Andrew 
re-crossed  the  Strait  in  lat.  72^^  15',  in  August ; 
not  more  than  40  miles  of  ice,  and  very  light.  Li 
lat.  70'^  N.  fell  in  with  very  heavy  ice,  which  con- 
tinued so  to  lat.  64®  55';  tlint  ice  must  have  come 
out  of  Barrow's  Strait  the  previous  season. 

Being  a  little  acquainted  with  the  Esquimaux 
language.  I  made  every  inquiry  of  the  various  tribes 
I  met  at  Pond's  Bay,  but  could  procure  no  informa- 
tion respecting  Sir  John  Franklin,  who,  I  think, 
inust  have  attained  a  very  hiph  longitude.  The 
Saint  Andrew  left  Cuml)erland  Strait  off  Baffin,  on 
the  15th  of  October,  where  we  had  been  at  anchor 
for  six  weeks.  No  other'ships  attained  a  higher 
longitude  this  season  in  Sound. 

Yours,  &c., 
(Signed)  Wm.  Penny. 

John  Barrow,  FiSq.  I 


It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  although  the  above 
letter  speaks  of  a  quantity  of  ice  aa  having  come 
out  of  Barrow's  Strait  during  the  previous  season, 
there  was  no  trace  or  any  vestige  of  the  expedi- 
tion, which  might  he  expected  when  we  are  told 
of  a  current  setting  from  the  west,  and  remember 
that  Sir  John  Franklin's  instructions  were  to 
throw  a  bottle,  or  copper  cylinder,  containing  a 
paper,  stating  his  position,  overboard  daily  after 
passing  the  latitude  of  65^  north.  A  striking  in- 
stance of  the  direction  of  the  current  to  the  sonth 
and  east  from  Barrow's  Strait  has  been  recently 
afforded  us  by  the  Prince  of  Wales  whaler  having 
picked  up,  on  the  2d  of  October  last,  in  latitude 
68°  10'  N.  and  longitude  64°  30'  W.,  a  cask  con- 
taining a  paper,  which  was  thrown  from  the  In- 
vestigator on  the  28th  of  August,  1848,  in  lati- 
tude 73°  50'  N.,  and  long  78°  6'  W.  This  cask 
was,  therefore,  drifted  5°  40'  southward,  and  14° 
36'  eastward. 

The  captain  of  the  Lady  Jane  whaler  attained 
the  latitude  of  76"^,  and  the  longitude  of  80°.  He 
represents  the  ice,  during  the  whole  of  the  fishing- 
season  in  1847,  as  being  unusually  thick  and 
heavy,  and  adds — 

In  places  where  it  has  been  generally  found  six 
feet  thick,  this  year  it  was  ten  feet ;  and  this  the 
natives  accounted  to  me  for  by  the  wind  having 
prevailed  so  much  from  the  south-east  all  the  win- 
ter, which  pressed  the  ice  upon  the  west  land.  My 
ship  was  the  only  one  in  Sir  James  Lancaster's 
Sound  as  far  as  Navy  Board  Inlet ;  and  in  the  mid- 
dle of  that  Sound  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen  to 
the  westward  but  a  few  pieces  of  small  ice.  I  was 
most  anxious  to  obtain  some  information  about  her 
majesty's  ships,  and  endeavored  to  efiect  a  landing 
on  both  sides  of  the  sound  ;  but  the  ice  was  so 
heavy  and  packed  on  the  coast,  that  travelling  was 
quite  impossible. 

So  closed  the  year  1847,  and  the  public  began 
to  feel  like  the  king  and  princess  who  watched  the 
third  disappearance  of  Schiller's  diver  ;  for  three 
years  had  nearly  elapsed  without  receiving  any 
intelligence  of  the  expedition. 

It  should  be  observed,  too,  that  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  with  their  usual  energy,  instructed 
their  officers  to  give  intimation  to  the  natives  to  bo 
on  the  look-out  for  the  expedition,  which  would, 
in  all  probability,  endeavor  to  approach  the  shore 
near  the  Mackenzie  or  Copper-mine  river,  with  the 
view  of  landing  despatches;  and  to  convey  to  the 
nearest  establishment  any  papers  or  letters  that 
might  be  entrusted  in  their  charge,  for  which 
they  would  bo  liberally  rewarded.  Further  di- 
rections were  given  to  take  every  possible  measure 
for  the  protection  and  maintenance  of  the  party  in 
the  event  of  their  landing. 

The  offer  held  out  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
of  a  reward  to  the  natives,  may,  in  some  degree, 
account  for  the  rumor  which  was  so  recently  cir- 
culated of  their  having  seen  two  boats  filled  with 
white  people  to  the  east  of  the  Mackemie,  in  the 
fall  of  1846.  This  appears  to  be  Sir  Joho  Rich- 
ardson's opinion,  for  he  says  in  his  letter  to  the 
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tdmiralty — "  I  place  no  confidence  in  the  rumors, 
but  merely  consider  that  they  have  originated  in  the 
queries  of  the  traders,  and  the  desire  of  the  Indians 
to,  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  questioner,  in  the 
hope  that  they  may  obtain  something  thereby." 

Before  the  close  of  the  year  1847 — indeed,  in 
the  early  part  of  it — several  conferences  were  held 
by  the  most  experienced  Arctic  voyagers  respect- 
ing the  best  mode  of  succoring  Sir  John  Frank- 
Ud.  As  early  as  September,  1846,  Sir  John  Ross, 
to  his  credit  be  it  recorded,  addressed  a  letter  to 
the  admiralty,  volunteering  to  head  an  expedition 
in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  in  1847.  To  this 
the  admiralty  replied  by  stating,  that  whilst  they 
appreciated  the  gallant  and  humane  intentions  of 
the  writer,  it  was  not  intended  immediately  to 
despatch  any  relief  expedition.  The  admiralty, 
however,  lost  no  time  in  collecting  the  best  practi- 
eal  opinions  as  to  the  measures  to  be  adopted  for 
obtaining  tidings  of,  or  rendering  assistance  to,  the 
missing  ships.  It  may  be  proper  here  to  state, 
that  it  was  the  firm  determination  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  not  to  abandon  the  Enterprise  until  he 
had  exhausted  all  the  channels  leading  to,  or 
supposed  to  lead  to,  the  sea  west  of  Melville 
Island.  We  have  often  heard  him  thus  express 
himself;  and  Sir  John  Richardson,  who  may  be 
regarded  as  one  of  Sir  John  Franklin^s  warmest 
friends,  confirms  this.     He  says  : — 

I  had  many  conversations  with  Franklin  up  to  the 
eve  of  his  departure,  respecting  his  future  proceed- 
ings. His  plans  were,  to  shape  his  course,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  neighborhood  of  Cape  Walk- 
er, and  to  push  to  the  westward  in  that  parallel ; 
or,  if  that  could  not  be  accomplished  ;  to  make  his 
way  southwards,  to  the  channel  discovered  on  the 
north  const  of  the  continent,  and  so  on,  to  Behring's 
Strait ;  failing  success  in  that  quarter,  he  meant  to 
retrace  his  course  to  Wellington  Sound,  and  at- 
tempt a  passage  northwards  of  Parry's  Islands ; 
and,  if  foiled  there  also,  to  descend  Regent's  Inlet, 
and  seek  the  passage  alon^  the  coast  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Dease  and  Simpson. 

Colonel  Sabine,  who,  though  a  landsman,  has 
beslowed  much  attentiiHi  on  the  fascinating  subject 
of  a  North-west  Passage,  and  whose  opinion  is 
entitled  to  great  consideration,  has  long  conceived 
that  the  most  probable  passage  lies  through  Wel- 
lington Channel.  He  says  : — **  The  east  and 
west  si<les  of  Wellington  Channel  should  be  es- 
pecially searched  for  notices,  which  may  not  im- 
probably have  been  deposited  there  ;  and  one  of  the 
ports  in  the  vicinity  nii^lit  be  made  one  of  the  tem- 
porary stations  for  the  depot  ship." 

Thus,  it  is  evident  that  a  large  tract  of  Arctic 
sea  must  be  swept,  and  many  hundreds  of  miles 
of  coast  examined,  before  the  search  for  Sir 
John  Franklin  should  be  abandoned  as  hopeless. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the 
measures  which  have  been  taken  to  find  the  ice- 
locked  Erebus  and  Terror. 

It  was  determined  that  three  expeditions  should 
be  equipped  ;  one,  consisting  of  two  ships  to  fol- 
]pw  in  the  track  of  the  Erehus  and  Terror  as  far 


as  Lancaster  Sound,  and  then  to  commence 
searching ;  one,  also  consisting  of  two  ships,  to  be 
sent  to  Behring's  Strait;  and  the  third,  consisting 
of  a  boat-party,  to  descend  the  Mackenzie  and 
search  the  American  coast  eastward  of  that  river, 
leaving  the  coast  to  the  west  to  be  explored  by 
boats  belonging  to  the  ships  despatched  from 
Behring's  Strait. 

The  command  of  the  first  expedition  was  given 
to  Sir  James  Ross,  who  volunteered  his  services ; 
that  of  the  second  to  Commander  Moore ;  and  the 
third  to  Sir  John  Richardson,  who,  although  but 
recently  married,  holding  a  lucrative  government 
appointment,  and  no  longer  in  the  enjoyment  of 
youth,  had  in  the  noblest  manner,  utterly  regard- 
less of  the  fearful  privations  which  attach  to  an 
Arctic  land  and  sea  expedition,  and  with  which 
former  expeditions  of  a  similar  nature  have  made 
him  familiar,  volunteered  his  services. 

Availing  ourselves  of  the  ofHcial  instructions  to 
these  officers,  we  hope  to  be  enabled  to  give  our  read- 
ers a  correct  idea  of  the  plans  which  it  is  proposed 
to  adopt.  First,  with  regard  to  the  expedition  under 
Sir  James  Ross.  This  consists  of  two  ships,  the 
Enterprise  and  Investigator,  of  four  hundred  and 
seventy,  and  four  hundred  and  twenty  tons  respec- 
tively. They  were  built  expressly  for  this  expe- 
dition, and  are  in  every  way  calculated  for  Arctic 
navigation.  Each  ship,  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir 
James  Ross,  is  provided  with  a  launch  fitted  with 
a  steam-engine  and  screw,  of  sufficient  power  to 
propel  them  at  the  rate  of  about  five  knots  an 
hour.  The  ships  carry  ninety  tons  of  coal,  and 
provisions  for  three  years. 

Sir  James  Ross  is  directed,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  proceed  without  delay  to  Lancaster  Sound.  In 
passing  through  that  inlet  to  the  westward,  he  is 
to  carefully  search  both  its  shores,  as  well  as 
those  of  Barrow's  Strait,  for  any  notices  that  may 
have  been  deposited  there,  and  for  any  casual  in- 
dications of  their  having  been  visited  by  either  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's  ships.  Should  the  season  be 
sufficiently  open,  a  similar  examination  is  to  be 
made  at  one  of  the  shores  of  Wellington  Channel. 
The  several  intervals  of  coast  that  appear  on  our 
charts  to  lie  between  Capes  Clarence  and  Walker 
are  next  to  he  carefully  explored  ;  and,  by  means 
of  the  steam-launches  and  ships'  boats,  it  is  con- 
fidently expected  that  all  this  will  be  completed 
during  the  present  season  (1848.)  It  is  recom- 
mended that  the  Investigator  should  be  secured  for 
the  winter  in  a  fit  and  safe  port  near  Cape  Ren- 
nel,  from  which  position  a  considerable  extent  of 
coast  may  be  explored  on  foot ;  and  in  the  spring 
of  1849,  detached  parties  may  be  sent  across  the 
ice  to  look  thoroughly  into  the  creeks  along  the 
western  coast  of  Boothia,  as  far  as  Cape  Nicolai, 
while  another  party  is  to  proceed  to  the  southward, 
and  ascertain  whether  the  blank  space  shown  there 
in  our  charts  consists  of  an  open  sea,  through 
which  Sir  John  Franklin  may  have  passed,  or,  on 
the  contrary,  of  a  continuous  chain  of  islands, 
among  which  he  may  still  be  blocked  up.  As 
soon  as  the  returning  summer  shall  have  opened  a 
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passage  between  the  land  and  the  main  body  of 
the  ice,  the  Investigator  is  to  detach  her  steam- 
launch  to  Lancaster  Sound,  in  order  to  meet  the 
whale  ships  which  usually  visit  the  western  side  of 
Baffin's  Bay  about  that  time,  and  by  which  fur- 
ther instructions  and  communications  will  be  sent 
out. 

The  Enterprise  is  directed  to  press  forward 
to  the  westward,  and  endeavor  to  reach  Winter 
Harbor  in  Melville  Island,  or  Banks*  Land.  From 
this  western  station  active  parties  are  to  be  de- 
spatched, to  make  short  and  useful  excursions  be- 
fore the  season  closes,  and  still  more  effective  ones 
in  the  ensuing  spring.  One  party  is  then  to  pur- 
sue the  coast  in  whatever  direction  it  may  seem 
likely  to  have  been  followed  by  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin ;  and  thus  determine  the  general  shape  of  the 
western  face  of  Banks*  Land.  It  is  then  to  pro- 
ceed direct  to  Cape  Bathurst,  or  Cape  Parry,  on 
the  main  land  ;  at  each  of  which  places  Sir  John 
Richardson  is  directed  to  leave  provisions  for  its 
nse  ;  that  party  will*  then  advance  to^Fort  Good 
Hope,  where  they  will  find  directions  for  continu- 
ing their  progress  up  the  Mackenzie  river,  so  as 
to  return  to  England  by  the  usual  route  of  traders. 

Another  party  is  to  explore  the  eastern  coast  of 
Banks'  Land,  and  from  thence  make  at  once  for 
Cape  Krusenstern,  where,  or  at  Cape  Hearne,  a 
cach6  of  pemmican  will  be  placed  for  Sir  John 
Richardson.  The  party  are  to  communicate  with 
the  latter,  and  placing  themselves  under  his  orders, 
are  to  assist  him  in  examining  the  shores  of  Vic- 
toria and  Wollasten*8  islands,  and  finally  return 
with  him  to  England  by  whatever  route  he  may 
d«em  advisable. 

The  admiralty  desire  the  foregoing  instructions 
to  be  regarded  as  the  general  outline  only  of  their 
desires,  leaving  Sir  James  Ross  free  to  institute 
any  other  plans  which  local  circumstances  may 
render  necessary  or  desirable  ;  and  they  add — ^'  If 
Providence  should  not  be  pleased  to  crown  your 
efforts  with  success,  we  leave  it  to  your  own  judg- 
ment when,  and  from  whence,  to  return  to  Eng- 
land, as  soon  as  you  are  convinced  that  every 
means  within  your  reach  have  been  exhausted.'* 

We  have  only  to  add,  with  respect  to  this  ex- 
pedition, that  the  Enterprise  and  Investigator 
sailed  on  the  12th  of  May,  1818,  and  reached  Op- 
ernavik,  in  latitude  72^  40'  N.  and  longitude  56^ 
W.,  on  the  13ih  July.  Sir  James  Ross,  writing 
from  thence,  says  : — 

The  natives  informed  him  the  winter  had  been 
unusually  severe,  and  that  they  had  all  suffered 
greatly  from  hunger.  (He  adds)  The  appearances 
of  the  sea  and  sky  since  we  have  left  Whale  Islands 
induce  me  to  believe  that  the  present  season  will 
not  prove  unfavorable  to  navigation,  although  a 
strong  blink  in  the  sky  to  the  westward  proves  that 
the  main  pack  is  not  far  distant  in  that  direction, 
so  that  we  shall  be  obliged  to  go  to  the  northward 
to  round  the  north  end  of  it,  before  we  can  stretch 
across  to  Lancaster  Sound.  •  •  •  •  Last  night  a 
strong  gale  came  on  from  the  southward,  and  has 
this  morning  brought  so  heavy  a  sea  into  the  har- 
bor, that  I  think  we  shall  be  obliged  to  get  off  to 


sea  as  soon  as  we  can.  The  whalers*  accounts  ire 
not  so  favorable  as  I  expected;  but  they  ha?e 
given  up  the  attempt  to  cross  to  the  west  land  at  a 
very  early  period  of  the  season.  The  strong 
southerly  gale  will  have  produced  a  very  beneficiu 
effect  on  the  ice  to  the  northward,  and  I  hare  no 
doubt  of  being  able  to  get  along  famously. 

Later  accounts  show  that  Sir  James  Roes  was 
in  latitude  73°  50'  N.,  and  longitude  78**6-30'  W., 
on  the  28th  of  August,  at  which  period  all  the 
officers  and  crew  were  well. 

We  pass  now  to  the  expedition  despatched  to 
Behring*s  Strait.  This  consists  of  the  ships 
Plover  and  Herald.  The  former  is  commanded  by 
Commander  Moore,  and  is  fitted  for  Arctic  nafi- 
gation.  The  instructions  order  the  Plover  to  pro- 
ceed to  Panama,  where  she  will  be  met  by  the 
Herald,  commanded  by  Captain  Kellett ;  the  lat« 
ter  is  then  to  take  on  board  such  prorisions  and 
stores  as  will  oe  required  for  the  service  ;  and  the 
two  ships  are  to  proceed  to  Petropaolowski  and 
Sitka,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  interpreters 
and  a  supply  of  fresh  meat. 

They  are  then  to  push  on  to  Behring's  Strait, 
and  should  arrive  there  about  the  Ist  of  July,  and 
proceed  along  the  American  coast  as  far  as  is  con* 
sistent  with  the  certainty  of  preventing  the  ships 
being  beset  by  the  ice.  Four  whale-boats  are  then 
to  be  despatched  along  the  coast,  to  look  for  a 
harbor  in  which  to  receive  the  Plover  for  the  win- 
ter ;  and  when  a  suitable  place  is  found,  two  of 
the  boats  are  to  conduct  the  Plover  to  her  winter 
quarters,  and  the  other  two  to  proceed  along  the 
coast  in  search  of  the  voyagers,  and  to  communi- 
cate, if  possible,  with  the  party  which  it  is  in- 
tended shall  descend  the  Mackenzie  river  under 
the  command  of  Sir  John  Richardson.  As  soon 
as  symptoms  of  winter  appear,  the  boats  are  to  re- 
turn to  the  Plover,  which  ship  being  fitted  witk 
fuel  and  provisions  and  stores  from  the  Herald, 
will  house  in  and  make  all  snpg  for  the  winter. 
The  Herald  is  then  to  return  to  the  south,  to  give 
intelligence  of  the  spot  where  she  left  the  Plover. 
Extensive  excursions  are  to  be  made  early  in  the 
spring,  by  small  parties  from  the  Plo?er,  in  every 
possible  and  practicable  direction,  from  the  winter 
station  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  water  has  formed  along 
the  coast,  boat  expeditions  are  to  be  despatched 
towards  the  Mackenzie  river,  again  to  coraraoni- 
cate,  if  possible,  with  Sir  John  Richardson's  party. 
When  the  month  of  July,  1840,  anives,  the  Her- 
ald will  again  proceed  to  communicate  with  the 
Plover;  and  the  captain  of  the  Herald  will  be 
guided  by  his  own  discretion  and  judgment,  the 
information  he  may  receive,  and  other  existing 
circumstances,  in  recquipping  the  Plover  for  pass- 
ing  a  second  winter  on  that  part  of  the  eoasty 
and  for  continuing  her  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin. 

In  addition  to  the  provisions  necessary  for  the 
crew  of  the  Plover,  she  is  provided  with  large 
quantities  of  preserved  meats  for  the  use  of  the 
I  party  under  Sir  John  Franklin,  aLonId  they  be 
'  compelled  to  abandon  tlieir  ships  and  travel  onr 
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the  ice,  or  along  the  coast  of  America  to  Behr^ 
iag'n  Surait. 

No  restrictions  are  placed  on  Commodore  Moore 
with  respect  to  time,  and  he  is  allowed  to  use  the 
best  means  in  his  power  to  afTord  the  desired  re- 
lief to  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.  It  is  im- 
portant to  state,  that  the  Russian  government 
have  undertaken  to  instruct  the  authorities  at  Sitka 
(Norfolk  Sound)  to  give  all  assistance  in  their 
power  to  the  Plover.  Captain  Beechey,  who  has 
had  much  experience  in  Arctic  navigation,  and 
who,  it  will  be  remembered,  commanded  the  Blos- 
som in  the  expedition  sent  to  Behring's  Strait  to 
cooperate  with  Franklin,  who  proceeded  westerly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Mackenzie,  has  supplied 
Commander  Muore  with  valuable  suggestions  ;  and 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  have  instructed  their 
officers  to  give  all  the  accommodation  at  their  dis- 
posal to  the  boating  party  of  the  Plover,  should 
they  proceed  as  far  eastward  as  to  ascend  the 
Mackenzie. 

We  have  now  to  consider  the  overland  expedi- 
tion, under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Richardson, 
apoo  which  great  reliance  is  placed  by  competent 
authorities,  wiio  entertain  strung  hopes  that  it 
may  be  the  agent  to  relieve  Franklin.  This  ex- 
pedition was  suggested  by  Sir  John  Richardson 
as  early  as  February,  1847.  It  consists  of  four 
boats,  built  in  England,  thirty  feet  long  and  six 
feet  wide,  of  as  light  materials  as  is  consistent 
with  the  necessary  strength,  manned  by  twenty 
men  in  all,  and  each  capable  of  carrying  nearly 
three  tons  in  addition  to  their  complement  of  men. 
These  boats  with  their  crews  lefl  England  with 
the  Hudson's  Bay  ships  in  the  summer  of  1847, 
and  made  great  progress  on  the  route  to  the  Mack- 
enzie before  the  close  of  the  season. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1848,  Sir  John  Richard- 
son, accompanied  by  Mr.  Rae,  whose  recent  Arc- 
tic explorations  will  be  in  the  recollection  of  our 
readers,  left  England  fur  Halifax  and  New  York 
by  the  mail-steamer,  and  lost  no  time  in  pushing 
on  northwards.  A  letter  received  from  Sir  John 
Richardson,  dated  from  Melhay  Portage,  July  4, 
1848,  states  that  Mr.  Rae  and  himself  had  joined 
the  boat  party  on  that  portage.  He  adds,  **  We 
hope  to  leave  this  on  the  7th  ;  but  the  men  are 
much  fatigued,  and  we  shall  go  to  the  sea  much 
less  fresh  and  fit  for  the  voyage  than  would  have 
been  the  case  had  we  had  the  help  of  horses  in 
making  this  very  laborious  portage.''  Sir  John 
Richardson  expected  to  reach  the  mouth  of  the 
Mackenzie  about  the  1st  of  Augnst.  His  further 
probable  proceedings  will  be  gathered  from  the 
following  extract  from  his  instructions  : — 

If  you  reach  the  sea  in  the  first  week  of  August, 
it  is  hoped  you  will  be  able  to  make  the  com- 
plete voyage  to  the  Coppermine  river,  and  also  to 
coast  a  considerable  part  of  the  western  and  south- 
em  shores  of  WoIIaston  Land,  and  to  ascend  the 
Coppermine  to  some  convenient  point,  where  Mr. 
Bell  and  a  party  can  be  left  with  the  provisions 
ready  for  the  next  year's  voyage  ;  and  you  will  in- 
ttract  him  to  send  two  hunters  to  the  banks  of  the 


river  to  provide  food  for  the  party  on  the  route  to 
Fort  Confidence,  and  thus  spare  you  any  further 
consumption  of  pemmican,  reserved  for  the  follow* 
ing  summer. 

As  it  may  happen,  however,  from  your  late  arri- 
val on  the  coast,  or  subsequent  unexpected  deten- 
tions, that  you  cannot  with  safety  attempt  to  reach 
the  Coppermine,  you  have  onr  full  permission  in 
such  a  case  to  return  to  Fort  Good  Hope,  on  th0 
Mackenzie,  there  to  deposit  two  of  the  boats,  with 
all  the  sea  stores,  and  to  proceed  with  the  other 
two  boats,  and  the  whole  of  the  crews,  to  winter 
quarters  on  Great  Bear  Lake. 

And  you  have  also  our  permissiojo  to  deviate 
from  the  line  of  route  along  the  coast,  should  you 
receive  accounts  from  the  Esquimaux,  which  may 
appear  credible,  of  the  crews  of  the  Erebus  and 
Terror,  or  some  part  of  them,  being  in  some  other 
direction. 

For  the  purpose  of  more  widely  extending  your 
search,  you  are  at  liberty  to  leave  Mr.  Rae  and  a 
party  of  volunteers  to  winter  on  the  coast,  if  by  the 
establishment  of  a  sufficient  fishery,  or  by  killing  a 
number  of  deer  or  musk  oxen,  you  may  be  able  to 
lay  up  provisions  enough  for  them  until  you  can  ra« 
join  them  next  summer. 

Should  it  appear  necessary  to  continue  the  search 
a  second  summer,  (1849,)  and  should  the  boats  have 
been  housed  on  the  Coppermine,  you  are  to  descend 
that  river  on  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  June, 
1849,  and  to  examine  the  passages  between  WoI- 
Iaston and  Banks  and  Victoria  Lands,  so  as  to  cross 
the  routes  of  some  of  Sir  James  C.  Ross'  detached 
parties,  and  to  return  to  Great  Bear  Lake  in  Sep- 
tember, 1849,  and  withdraw  the  whole  party  from 
thence  to  winter  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  which 
would  be  as  far  south  as  you  will  have  a  prospect 
of  travelling  before  the  close  of  the  river  naviga* 
tion. 

The  admiralty  extend  to  Sir  John  Richardson 
the  same  latitude  in  his  operations  as  they  grant 
to  Sir  James  Ross  and  Commander  Moore ;  they 
are  only  anxious  that  the  search  so  laudably  un- 
dertaken by  Sir  John  Richardson  should  not  be 
unnecessarily  or  hazardously  prolonged  ;  and  to 
guard  against  this,  they  order  his  search  to  cease 
after  the  winter  of  1849,  which  is  to  be  passed  on 
the  Great  Slave  Lake,  and  that,  at  the  earliest 
practical  moment  in  the  spring  of  1850,  he  is  to 
take  steps  to  return  to  England.  We  need  scarcely 
observe,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  are 
powerful  Siuxiliaries  in  this  expedition.  By  their 
cooperation,  the  boats  destined  for  the  coast  navi- 
gation were  carried  through  Northern  America, 
under  the  management  of  Mr.  Bell ;  and  their  of- 
ficers .  have  received  the  necessary  instructions  to 
have  supplies  of  provisions  at  the  winter  quarters. 
Some  idea  of  the  quantity  necessary  to  support 
active  physical  life  in  the  Arctic  regions  will  be 
gathered  by  the  following  extract  of  a  letter  from 
Sir  John  Richardson  to  the  admiralty. 

The  rations  during  the  voyage  out,  which  will 
be  such  as  the  crews  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships 
receive,  are  to  be  paid  for  to  the  company  by  the 
admiralty,  and  are  of  excellent  quality,  and  suffi- 
cient in  quantity.  During  the  boat  voyage  the  ra- 
tions will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  quantity  of 
excellent  dried  bacon,  biscuit,  flour,  and  cocoa,  has 
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been  provided,  to  last  up  to  the  first  wintering 
place,  allowing  each  man  to  consume  about  31b8. 
of  solid  food  daily.  For  the  first  winter  the  diet 
will  consist  almost  wholly  of  fish,  the  ordinary  al- 
lowance being  lOlbs.  per  man  daily  ;  but  when  the 
fishery  is  very  productive,  no  restriction  is  usually 
placed  on  the  quantity  consumed.  When  the  wa- 
ter-fowl pass  in  the  spring,  one  goose  or  two  large 
ducks  are  substituted  for  lOlbs.  of  fish.  The  sec- 
ond winter  will  be  passed  at  a  post  where  rein-deer 
or  tnusk-ox  meat  will  form  a  part  of  the  rations  ; 
and  of  the  meat,  81bs.  is  the  usual  daily  allowance. 
During  the  summer  voyages  pemmican  will  consti- 
tute the  main  article  of  diet,  and  will  be  issued  at 
the  rate  of  21bs.  per  diem  for  each  man,  which  is 
as  much  as  the  average  consumption  on  unlimited 
allowance.  I  calculate  upon  carrying  seven  tons 
of  pemmican  to  the  Mackenzie  for  the  ulterior  pro- 
gress of  the  party. 

Admiral  von  Wrangel,  in  his  Narrafivc  of  an 
Eorpedition  to  the  Polar  Sea,  dwells  with  great 
force  on  the  vast  quantity  of  meat  eaten  by  his 
party  ;  and  this  unfortunate  necessity  for  so  extraor- 
dinary a  supply  of  food,  forms,  unodubtedly,  one 
of  the  great  difficulties  in  Arctic  expeditions,  for  it 
is  manifestly  a  hard  task  to  carry  provisions  to 
meet  so  rapid  a  consumption  as  is  stated  above. 
We  must  not  forget  to  notice  the  ofl^er  of  rewards 
to  whaleships,  on  the  part  of  the  admiralty  and 
Jjady  Franklin,  for  rescuing  the  missing  ships,  or 
bringing  intelligence  of  tliem.  We  do  so,  how 
ever,  in  the  case  of  the  admiralty,  with  unwilling- 
ness and  regret,  because  the  oflxir  is,  we  conceive, 
totally  unworthy  the  cause  and  the  British  nation. 
The  Lords  of  the  Admiralty  oflfered  one  hun- 
dred guineas  to  the  crew  of  any  whale-ship  that 
might  bring  accurate  information  of  the  Erebus 
and  Terror;  but  apprehending,  probably,  that  this 
small  reward  would  be  regarded  with  indiflference 
by  the  captains  of  whalers,  they  state,  in  a  letter 
to  the  commissioners  of  customs,  dated  March  13, 
1848,  that- 
Conceiving  there  might  possibly  be  misconcep- 
tion on  the  part  of  masters  of  whalers  as  to  their 
lordships'  intentions  with  respect  to  the  reward  to 
be  paid  for  information  as  to  the  position  of  Captain 
Sir  John  Franklin's  siiips,  my  lords  are  desirous  it 
.should  distinctly  be  understood  by  the  masters  and 
crews  of  the  whaleships,  that  a  higher  reward  than 
the  100  guineas  mentioned  in  that  letter  will  be 
given  to  any  ship  bringing  positive  and  exact  infor- 
mation of  the  discovery  ships,  more  particularly  if 
it  should  appear  to  their  lordships  that  every  exer- 
tion had  been  made  in  order  to  convey  the  informa- 
tion to  this  country  with  all  possible  expedition  and 
despatch. 

We  cannot  forget,  that  when  the  case  of  the 
unfortunate  Lilloise,  French  brig  of  war,  which 
was  sent  to  explore  part  of  the  coast  of  Greenland, 
in  1833,  was  uncertain,  independently  of  despatch- 
ing an  expedition  in  search  of  her,  the  munificent 
reward  of  4000/.  was  offered  by  the  French  gov- 
ernment, two  years  after  her  departure,  to  the 
crew  of  any  vessel  rescuing  her;  and  a  pension  of 
4000  francs,  with  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
were  conferred  by  the  same  government  on  Captain 


Dillon  for  having  discovered  the  fate  of  La  P^ 
rouse  ship.  Lady  Franklin,  with  a  manificenca 
more  in  accordance  with  the  importance  of  the 
subject,  has  offered  the  reward  of  2000/.  in  the 
following  notice,  copies  of  which  have  been  aent 
to  the  captains  of  all  the  whalers  : — 

With  the  view  of  inducing  any  of  the  whaling 
ships  which  resort  to  Davis*  Strait  and  Baffin's 
Bay,  to  make  efforts  in  Search  of  the  expedition 
under  the  command  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  in  those 
parts  which  are  not  within  the  scope  of  the  expe- 
ditions about  to  be  sent  out  by  government,  I  here- 
by offer  one  thousand  pounds,  (1000/.,)  to  be  divided 
as  follows  :  to  the  owner,  captain,  oflicers,  and  crew 
of  any  ship  which  shall  depart  so  far  from  the  usual 
fishing  grounds  as  to  explore  Prince  Regent  Inlet, 
Admiralty  Inlet,  Jones  Sound,  or  Smith  Sound, 
provided  such  ship,  finding  the  above  expedition  in 
distress,  shall  communicate  with,  and  afford  it  ef- 
fectual relief: — 

To  the  owner,  two  tenths,  or     ^     .     .     .     JCSOO 
**       captain,  one  tenth,  or      ....  100 

**       chief  mate,  one  twentieth,  or     ...        50 
"       next  two  ofilcers,  one  fortieth,  or  )  g^ 

25/.  each J  ^ 

The  remaining  six  tenths,  or    ...     .       COO 
to  be  divided  amongst  the  rest  of  the 
ship's  company. 
And,  further,  I  hereby  offer  an  additional  sum 
of  one  thousand  pounds,  (1000/.,)  to  be  distributed 
in  the  same  proportions  to  the  owner,  ofiicers,  and 
crew  of  any  ship  which  shall,  at  an  early  period  of 
the  season,  make  extraordinary  exertions  for  the 
above  object,  and,  if  required,  bring  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin and  his  party  to  England. 

The  whole  or  part  of  this  last  1000/.  will  be 
granted  according  to  the  decision  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin, or  the  commanding  officer  of  the  expedition 
relieved.  In  other  respects  the  decision  of  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  consented  to 
act  as  referees  in  awarding  the  2000/.,  is  to  he  final, 
viz.  Admiral  Beaufort,  Captain  Sir  W.  Edward 
Parry,  R.  N.,  Thomas  Ward,  F.sq.,  Hull. 

(Signed)  Jane  Franklin. 

The  admiralty  may  be  of  opinion  that  the  ex- 
tensive and  cosily  machinery  which  they  have 
organized  in  the  form  of  three  distinct  expeditions, 
havinfr  for  their  main  purpose  the  relief  of  Sir 
John  Franklin,  renders  it  unnecessary  to  stimulate 
the  captains  of  whalers  by  high  rewards  to  go  out 
of  their  course  to  search  for  the  Erebus  and  Ter- 
ror ;  but  if  this  be  the  case,  we  cannot  help  feeling 
that  it  would  have  been  better,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, to  have  left  this  subject  untouched. 

Although  the  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin 
forms  the  great  purpose  of  the  expeditions,  yet  in 
the  case  of  those  under  Sir  James  Ross  and  Com- 
mander Moore,  the  admiralty  have  supplied  the 
vessels  with  instruments  for  making  geographic, 
hydrographic,  magnetic,  and  atmospheric  observa- 
tions.    In  their  instructions,  they  say, — 

Whilst  we  estimate  any  such  observations  as  of 
inferior  importance  to  the  one  leading  object  of  the 
expedition,  you  will,  nevertheless,  omit  no  oppor- 
tunity of  rendering  it  as  contributive  to  scientific 
acquisition  as  to  the  performance  of  the  great  duties 
of  national  humanity. 
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We  have  now  endeavored  to  give  our  readers  a    English  flag  on  polar  snows,  are   alike  based  on 
clear  idea  of  the   measures   in   operation   for  the    the  acquisition  of  fame. 


relief  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  the  party  under 
his  command,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  they 
are  of  a  nature  worthy  of  the  greatest  maritime 


Fame  is  the  spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise, 
To  scorn  delights  and  live  laborious  days. 


^ „  •    ,.  ^  „.    . .  T.         1 1  u     ji         J         .  Nor  will  Franklm  abandon   the  struggle  with 

cimniry  m  the  world.  It  would  be  idle,  and  apart  •   .  .     •      ,                i    .-.,..   •             , 

f  .,.,  .i>«  .  k;«^»  «f  .1 :        .•  1     .             1  .         .L  mighty  ice-bcrgs  and  ihick-nbbed  ice,  as  long  as 

from  the  object  of  this  article,  to  speculate  on  the  ,            ,,          ,             -    ,     .  .        ,       '             ® 


the  smallest  chance  of  obtaining  the  much-desired 

\vr^   _        L  .  .      .1    .  •.  •"   'i"    prize  remains.     It  is  recorded,  that  when  attempts 

We   mav,  however,  state,   that  it  is  the    *^  j    .    j-        j    o-    »j      •     t:^    u-  u      r 

were  made  to  dissuade  Sir  Martin  rrobisher  from 


posiiion   and   circumstances   of  Franklin   and   his 

party 

opinion  of  eminent  Arctic  voyagers,  that  until  the 


written  in  the  course  of  last  year,  Sir  James  says, 
alluding  to  Franklin  and  Crozier  : — 

Their  last  letters  to  me  from  Whalefish  Islands, 
the  day  previous  to  their  departure  from  them,  in- 
l"i>rm  me  that  they  had  taken  on  board  provisions 
for  three  years  on  full  allowance,  which  they  could 
extend  to  four   years   without  any  serious  incon 


Let  us  hope,  however,  that  the  effort  may  not 
be  rashly  prolonged.  If  the  leaders  were  youths, 
instead  of  veterans  grown  old  and  wise,  we  might 
almost  say  in  the  icy  regions  of  the  polar  seas, 
we  should  tremble  for  the  fate  of  the  long  absent 
party,  but  the  case  is  otherwise ;  and  we  are  war- 
venience  ;  so  tha't  we  may  feel  assured  they  cannot    ranted  therefore,  in  hoping,  nay,  more,  in  expect- 


want  tVonu  that  cause  until  after  the  middle  of  July, 
1^1'J;   it,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  me  at  all 


ing,  that  the  autumn  of  1849  will  restore  the  gal- 
lant band,  headed  by  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  their 


desirable  to  send  after  them  until  the  spring  of  next  „aiive  country.  The  Great  Chief,  as  the  Indians 
'^^^'  fondly  called  him,  who  was  with  Nelson  amidst 
It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  and  one  particularly  ^^e  thunders  of  Trafalgar,*  and  withal  is  so  gentle 
cheering  at  this  moment,  that  the  polar  expeditions  ^  "o'  to  crush  a  stinging  fly — an  act  of  forbear- 
have  been  attended  with  a  singularly  slight  loss  ance  remembered  for  years  by  the  Indiansf — is 
of  life.  Out  of  nine  despatched  to  the  Arctic  loo  dear  to  Englishmen  to  be  suffered  to  perish 
regions,   which   employed   six   hundred   and   nine  amidst  frozen  seas ;  and  when  we  contemplate  the 


officers  and  men,  only  seven  persons  died  from 
causes  directly  or  indirectly  connected  with  the 
expeditions,  although  these  were  absent  from 
England  an  average  period  of  three  years. 

There  is,  probably,  more  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended fn>m  the  well-known  energy  and  zeal  of 
the   parties,  than   from  any  other  cause.      Frank- 


helping  and  willing  hands  now  stretched  forth  to 
relieve  him,  we  have  no  fears  f6r  the  result. 


The  Arbitration  Movement. — Public  meet- 
ings have  been  held  during  the  past  two  weeks  in 
the  principal  towns  in  Lancashire,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  the  public  interest  in  favor  of  a  motion 
which  Mr.  Cobden  has  undertaken  to  bring  forward 
m  left  our  shores  feeling  that  the  eyes  of  the  early  in  the  ensuing  session,  having  for  its  object 
ciNilized  world  were  on  him,  and  that  it  was  hoped  to  secure  the  adoption  of  treaties  for  arbitration 
and  expected   he  would  accomplish  what  our  most    between  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  for  the 


settlement  of  international  disputes.  A  deputation 
from  the  peace  congress  committee  of  London, 
consisting  of  the   Hev.  Richard  and  Mr.  Burritt, 


karued  hydrographers  regard  as  feasible,  althouglp 

failure  has  characterized  so  many  attempts  to  pass 

from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean   round   the  ha^rattlnded' thes^meetin^^^^^ 

north   coast  of  America.      Captain    Fitzjames,  in  ceived  with  great  enthusiasm.     The  meetings  have 

the  last  letter  received  from  him,  expresses  a  hope  been  crowded  to  excess ;  and  from  the  attention  and 

that  he  may  be  sent   home  through   Siberia   from  applause   elicited  by  the  speakers,  it  was  evident 


Bliering's  Strait :  and  adds,  **  Get  through^  1 
Urinly  Ulicve  tee  shall  ;^^  nor,  as  we  well  remember, 
was  he  the  only  one  of  the  party  who  indulged  in 
i!iis  expectation. 


that  they  carried  the  sympathy  of  their  audiences 
thoroughly  with  them.  Petitions  were  unanimous- 
ly resolved  upon,  and  with  so  decided  an  expression 
of  opinion  from  the  most  influential  part  of  the 
country,  the  war  minister  must  look  with  unusual 


To  compare  great  things  with  small,  the  position  care  and  economy  to  the  preparation  of  his  next 
of  Franklin  and  his  parly  is  much  like  that  of  an  estimates.  We  understand  that  similar  meetings 
Alpine  traveller  who  aspires  to  surmount  some  are  arranged  through  the  midland  counties,  at  which 
peak  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man,  that  lifts  its  Messrs.  Sturge,  of  Birmingham,  and  Bowley,  of 
rocky  crest  from  out  of  pathless  snows  and  glaciers  Gloucester,  have  engaged  to  be  pveseni.-Examiner. 
many  thousands  of  feet  above  the  vale.  His  track 
is  eagerly  and  anxiously  followed  by  aching  eyes, 
longing  to  see  the  intrepid  adventurer's  flag  wave 
on  the  dizzy  point.  He  knows  this,  and  is  well 
aware  that  if  he  succeeds  his  fame  will  be  herald- 
ed abroad.  Will  he  abandon  his  enterprise  as 
long  as  strength  remains  ?  Not  so ;  for  to  sur- 
mount a  stupendous  Alpine  peak,   or  plant   the 


*  He  was  Lord  Nelson's  flag-midshipman  during  that 
battle. 

t  Sir  G.  Back  relates  that  it  was  the  custom  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  never  to  kill  a  fly  ;  and  though  teased  by  them 
beyond  expression,  especially  when  engaged  in  takins 
observations,  he  would  quietly  desist  from  his  work  ana 
patiently  blow  the  halt-gorged  insects  fmm  his  hands. 
This  was  remembered  by  the  Indians,  who,  when  they 
saw  Back  killing  the  flies  by  the  wholesale  process  of 
smoke,  exclaimed,  "  The  great  chief  never  destroyed  so 
much  as  one  single  musquito." 
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From  the  Spectator. 
MACAULAY's   history   of   ENGLAND.* 


It  is  diflBcult,  and  after  a  time  perhaps  impos- 
sible, to  change  habits  which  originated  in  some 
natnral  bias  and  have  been  confirmed  by  the  '*  sec- 
ond nature'*  of  use.  The  plan,  the  treatment,  the 
matter,  the  style,  which  have  been  cultivated  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  cannot  be  thrown  aside  by  a 
mere  exercise  of  will,  if  the  will  really  exists  to 
alter  them.  In  turning  from  the  Historical  Article 
to  the  History  of  England,  Mr.  Macaulay  might  not 
think  it  necessary  to  change  the  elaborate  display 
of  remarkable  details,  the  argumentative  discussion, 
the  copious  illustration  of  argument,  the  half  con- 
ventional style  of  the  Edinburgh  Reviewer,  and 
the  full  exhibition  of  picturesque  narrative,  for  the 
more  essential  matter  and  more  dignified  style  that 
are  considered  appropriate  to  history.  At  any  rate, 
he  has  not  done  it.  Except  in  a  soberer  manner, 
his  History  of  James  the  Second,  and  the  elaborate 
survey  of  our  annals  from  before  the  invasion  of 
Caesar,  which  introduces  it,  differ  little  from  the 
'*  Historical  Essays  contributed  to  the  Edinburgh 
Review,**  on  which  Mr.  Macaulay's  fame  has 
mainly  rested.  In  fact,  these  volumes  might  have 
appeared  as  a  periodical  series,  but  for  the  incon- 
venience of  such  a  mode  of  publication.  The  in- 
troductory survey  might  be  divided  into  two  parts, 
the  first  of  which  should  end  with  the  termination 
of  the  Tudor  dynasty,  the  other  with  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Second.  The  topographical,  econom- 
ical, financial,  and  social  exhibition  of  England  on 
the  accession  of  James  the  Second — not  the  least 
interesting  and  original  section  of  the  book — would 
exceedingly  well  stand  alone ;  and  so  might  the 
different  subjects  of  James  the  Second's  reign — 
the  insurrections  of  Argyle  and  Monmouth,  for  in- 
stance, with  the  Bloody  Assizes  that  followed  the 
latter.  Slight  formal  peculiarities  might  occur, 
more  appropriate  to  a  continuous  narrative  than  to 
a  successive  exhibition  of  parts ;  but  the  general 
character  would  be  analogous  to  that  history  by 
epochs  with  which  the  world  is  already  familiar  in 
Mr.  Macaulay's  essays. 

Critical  objections  may  be  urged  against  the 
plan.  By  looking  as  much  to  picturesque  details, 
subordinate  but  singular  persons  respecting  whom 
many  curiosities  of  literature  and  politics  can  be 
presented,  and  describing  at  large  any  remarkable 
event  for  which  materials  exist,  the  author  some- 
times loses  sight  of  that  which  is  essentially  his- 
tory, and  is  tempted  to  make  his  subject  dependent 
upon  his  own  manner  and  the  materials  he  may 
have  accumulated.  Another  and  perhaps  a  graver 
objection  is,  the  length  to  which  the  work  will  ex- 
tend. The  two  volumes  before  us  are  beyond  the 
usual  bulk  of  octavos,  containing  above  1,300 
pages ;  so  that  the  three-years*  reign  of  James 
alone  fills  the  space  of  two  large  books.  The  ex- 
tent of  the  whole  is  a  question  of  arithmetic :  if 
three  years  require  two  volumes,  what  will  be  re- 
qiiired  for  a  hundred  to  the  commencement  of  the 

*  Published  by  Harper  &  Brothers,  New  York. 


French  Revolution,  or  for  a  century  and  a  quarter  to 
the  Treaty  of  Vienna  ?  The  Revolution  of  1688,  aod 
the  causes  which  led  to  it,  is,  no  doubt,  an  imporUot 
subject ;  it  is  desirable  to  exhibit  at  large  the  char- 
acter and  conduct  of  James — to  strip  him  of  the  rep- 
utation for  sincerity  an4  honest  bigotry  he  still  poe- 
sesses  with  many,  (and  which  Mr.  Macaulay  does 
exceedingly  well,)  and  to  show,  whit  is  less  need- 
ed, his  violations  of  the  constitution,  as  welt  as  to 
exhibit  in  detail  the  political  proceedings  of  the 
Revolution  itself.  These  things,  however,  do  not 
much  contribute  to  the  extension  we  speak  of;  and 
the  succeeding  half  century  is  as  fertile  in  consti- 
tutional and  political  questions— more  fertile  in 
foreign  politics,  remarkable  characters,  and  stirring 
events.  The  acce^ion  of  George  the  Third  intro- 
duces the  rise  and  progress  of  our  Indian  empire, 
with  its  great  men,  the  singular  race  of  Nabobs  it 
created,  and  the  social  changes  it  worked.  The 
same  er,a  begins  the  struggle  between  the  crown 
and  the  domination  of  those  great  whig  filmilies 
'who  looked  upon  king  and  people  as  a  sort  of 
patrimony  of  their  own.  Before  this  contest  bad 
ceased,  the  American  war  began ;  and  although 
from  the  accession  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  to 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  century  no  very  great 
constitutional  question  was  raised,  (except  the  Sep- 
tennial Act  and  the  Middlesex  Election,)  that  pe- 
riod witnessed  the  steady  growth  of  the  moneyed 
and  middle  classes,  the  great  inventions  of  Ark- 
wright  and  Watt,  the*^ origin  of  parliamentary  re- 
porting, the  establishment  of  the  monthly  periodical 
press,  and  the  birth  of  newspapers  as  they  now 
exist.  Should  Mr.  Macaulay  enter  into  1789,  he 
can  hardly  stop  till  he  has  exhausted  a  subject 
more  extensive  and  striking  than  the  expulsion  of 
the  Stuarts,  if  really  less  influential  upon  the  true 
destinies  of  the  world — the  French  Revolution, 
with  its  varied  and  remarkable  characters,  its 
strange  and  Startling  occurrences,  iu  wild  visions 
of  human  perfectibility,  its  actual  realization  of  hu- 
man misery  and  bloodshed,  the  gigantic  wars  to 
which  it  led,  with  the  fortunes  and  fate  of  Napoleon. 
Upon  the  present  scale  and  mode,  these  things  can 
hardly  be  managed  under  thirty  or  forty  volumes  at 
the  most  moderate  computation ;  Mr.  Alison  takes 
twenty  for  the  Revolutionary  period  alone. 

But  no  matter,  if  life  and  time  be  spared  to  read 
them.  The  details  may  be  overdone;  but  they 
are  curious,  and  do  not  diminish  the  breadth  of  the 
execution  or  impede  the  reader.  We  may  not  find 
in  the  book  that  philosophical  acumen  which,  piere- 
ing  even  through  the  substance  of  men  and  actions, 
discovers  the  fundamenUl  laws,  analogous  to  grar- 
itation  in  physics,  that  nations  and  societies  obey ; 
still,  Mr.  Macaulay  frequently  rectifies  a  general 
prejudice,  by  bringing  to  his  task  a  calmer  and 
more  searching  consideration,  if  not  a  larger  mind, 
than  has  yet  been  brought  to  the  subject.  Abso- 
lute novelty  in  the  main  facts  will  not  be  found, 
although  they  will  oflen  have  a  novel  appearaneo 
from  the  fulness  of  the  deUils ;  but  in  the  char- 
acter of  inferior  actors,  or  those  traito  that  maik 
the  manners  of  the  time  and  the  state  of  the  < 
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try,  the  general  reader  will  be  introduced  to  almost 
I  new  world ;  for  Mr.  Macaulay^s  research  has 
extended  into  all  quarters — almanacs,  old  maps, 
the  fugitive  literature  and  journals  of  the  age,  as 
well  as  those  scattered  papers  in  later  periodicals 
which  in  preserving  a  fact  or  expounding  a  special 
subject  often  contain  historical  materials.  The 
treatroept,  as  we  have  already  said,  is  fuller  and 
more  detailed  than  squares  with  the  accustomed 
"  history"  of  classical  writers — Livy,  Sallust, 
Hume,  Voltaire,  for  instance  ;  nor  is  the  style  free 
from  an  analogous  objection.  Although  more  sub- 
dued than  is  usual  with  Mr.  Macaulay,  it  still  is 
too  artificial.  Force  or  effect  is  evidently  the 
writer's  object,  and  how  to  say  a  thing  as  impor- 
tant in  his  mind  as  what  is  to  be  said.  To  readers 
of  the  present  day  this  is  rather  a  critical  than  a 
practical  effect ;  and  whatever  faults  may  be  found 
with  Macaulay *s  style,  it  is  at  least  attractive — 
there  is  no  slumbering  over  his  page.  This  style, 
too,  is  the  fashion  of  the  age,  the  ornate  having 
gradually  passed  into  the  rhetorical  from  the  time 
of  Gibbon  ;  and  of  this  rhetorical  school  Macaulay 
is  undoubtedly  the  head.  He  has  more  variety, 
more  nature,  more  richness,  and  more  substance, 
than  any  other  graduate  of  the  school.  He  may 
•ometimes  exaggerate  the  truth  for  the  sake  of  the 
expression,  sometimes  perhaps  sacrifice  it;  but 
be  never  degenerates  into  mere  phrasemongery. 
Tliere  are  always  images  or  ideas  beneath  his 
words;  and,  what  is  more,  the  images  or  ideas 
are  commensurate  with  the  diction. 

As  a  history  considered  apart  from  its  literary 
character,  the  great  merit  of  the  work  is  its  impar- 
tial justice.      Mr.  Macaulay  is  a  man  of  progress 
— what  is  rightfully  called  a  **  Liberal,"  had  not 
party  cant  and  self-seeking  sunk  the  word  into  a 
term  of  contempt.      He  does  i^iot   suffer   personal 
qualities  or  personal  misfortunes  to  blind  him  to 
the  general  bad  character  or  the  tyrannical  objects 
of  the  Stuarts,  or  to  the  mischief  their  principles, 
if  successful,  would  have  brought  upon  the  world. 
But  he  is  no  partisan  ;  he  has  raised  himself  above 
the  mists  of  faction.     With  a  toleration  so  rare 
that   it  is  hardly  to  be  found,  and  a  thoughtful 
learning  without  which  the  toleration  would  have 
been  of  little  use,  Mr.  Macaulay  considers  the  ac- 
tors of  the  past,  not  only  as  men  actuated  by  the 
passions  and  temptations  of  their  race,  but  moved 
"by  the  peculiar  prejudices  and  feelings  of  the  time. 
The  faults  and  the  persecuting  spirit  of  the  Puritans 
are  as  freely  exhibited  as  those  of  the  High  Church- 
inen  ;  the   party  crimes  of  the  whigs,  especially 
under  the  second  Charles,  are  as  freely  noted  as 
those  of  the  tories  ;  he  even  contents  himself  with 
a  fdmt  denial  of  the  legal  treason  of  Russell — 
**  Russell,  who  appears  to  have  been  guilty  of  no 
ofience  falling  within  the  definition  of  high  trea- 
son."    This  impartiality  and  elevation  do  not,  how- 
ever, induce  dryness,  or  that  indifference  which 
loaches  upon  falsehood  by  leaving  a  false  impres- 
mon.     The  man  is  never  lost  sight  of ;  but,  while 
tbe  weaknesses  and  faults  of  his  nature  or  position 
are  fully  allowed  for,  the  broad  distinction  between 


vice  and  virtue,  freedom  and  tyranny,  is  never  for- 
gotten. 

The  same  philosophical  spirit  which  judges  the 
past  with  the  experience  of  the  present,  is  visible 
in  the  introductory  portion ;  where  the  author 
traces  the  formation  of  the  British  people,  from 
the  Celts,  the  Romans,  the  Saxons,  the  Danes, 
the  Normans,  and  the  growth  of  the  English  con- 
stitution (a  little  after  Hallam.)  We  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  in  this,  or  in  any  part,  every  conclusion 
is  safe  from  challenge ;  or  that  some  may  not  ob- 
ject in  limine  to  a  principle  of  fate,  or  **  all  is  (or 
the  best,"  which  pervades  the  work.  Even  when 
the  truth  is  evident,  the  author's  mode  of  statement 
sometimes  induces  exaggeration.  But  a  largeness 
and  a  toleration  of  view  animate  the  whole,  and 
tend  more  than  any  research  or  even  any  peculiar- 
ity of  treatment  to  impart  originality  to  the  work. 

That  the  Church  of  Rome  was  beneficial  to 
mankind  in  the  darker  ages,  is  not  a  new  idea,  and 
much  of  the  force  of  the  early  part  of  the  follow- 
ing passage  is  owing  to  its  manner ;  but  the  judg- 
ment on  pilgrimages  and  the  Crusades  possesses 
freshness  as  well  as  force. 

It  is  true  that  the  church  had  been  deeply  cor- 
rupted both  by  that  superstition  and  by  that  philos- 
ophy against  which  she  had  long  contended,  and 
over  which  she  had  at  last  triumphed.  She  had 
given  a  too  easy  admission  to  doctrines  borrowed 
from  the  ancient  schools,  and  to  riles  borrowed  from 
the  ancient  temples.  Roman  policy  and  Gothic 
ignorance,  Grecian  ingenuity  and  Syrian  asceticism 
had  contributed  to  deprave  her.  Vet  she  retained 
enough  of  the  sublime  theology  and  benevolent 
morality  of  her  earlier  days  to  elevate  many  intel- 
lects and  to  purify  many  hearts.  Some  things  also 
which  at  a  later  period  were  justly  regarded  as 
among  her  chief  blemishes,  were  in  the  seventh 
century,  and  long  afterwards,  among  her  chief  mer- 
its. That  the  sacerdotal  order  should  encroach  on 
the  functions  of  the  civil  magistrate,-  would  in  our 
time  be  a  great  evil.  But  that  which  in  an  age  of  . 
good  government  is  an  evil,  may  in  an  age  of  grossly 
bad  government  be  a  blessing.  It  is  better  that 
mankind  should  be  governed  by  wise  laws  well  ad- 
ministered, and  by  an  enlightened  public  opinion, 
than  by  priestcraft ;  but  it  is  better  that  men  should 
be  governed  by  priestcraft  than  by  brute  violence — 
by  such  a  prelate  as  Dunstan  than  by  such  a  war- 
rior as  Penda.  A  society  sunk  in  ignorance,  and 
ruled  by  mere  physical  force,  has  great  reason  to 
rejoice  when  a  class  of  which  the  influence  is  intel- 
lectual and  moral  rises  to  ascendency.  Such  a  class 
will  doubtless  abuse  its  power  ;  but  mental  power, 
even  when  abused,  is  still  a  nobler  and  better  power 
than  that  which  consists  merely  in  corporeal  strength. 
We  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  chronicles  of  tyrants 
who,  when  at  the  height  of  greatness,  were  smitten 
with  remorse,  who  abhorred  the  pleasures  and  dig- 
nities which  they  had  purchased  by  guilt,  who  abdi- 
cated their  crowns,  and  who  sought  to  atone  for 
their  offences  by  cruel  penances  and  incessant 
prayers.  These  stories  have  drawn  forth  bitter 
expressions  of  contempt  from  some  writers,  who, 
while  they  boasted  of  liberality,  were  in  truth  as 
narrow-minded  as  any  monk  of  the  dark  ages,  and 
whose  habit  was  to  apply  to  all  events  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  the  standard  received  in  the  Paris- 
ian society  of  the  eighteenth  ceqtury.    Yet  surely 
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a  system  which,  however  deformed  hy  superstition, 
introduced  strong  moral  restraints  into  communities 
previously  governed  only  by  vigor  of  muscle  and  by 
audacity  of  spirit — a  system  which  taught  the  fiercest 
and  mightiest  ruler,  that  he  was,  like  his  meanest 
bondman,  a  responsible  being,  might  have  seemed 
to  deserve  a  more  respectful  mention  from  philoso- 
phers and  philanthropists. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to  the  con- 
tempt with  which  in  the  last  century  it  was  fash- 
ionable to  speak  of  the  pilgrimages,  the  sanctuaries, 
the  crusades,  and  the  monastic  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages.  In  times  when  men  were  scarcely 
ever  induced  to  travel  by  liberal  curiosity  or  by  the 
pursuit  of  gain,  it  was  better  that  the  rude  inhabit- 
ant of  the  north  should  visit  Italy  and  the  east  as  a 
pilgrim  than  that  he  should  never  see  anything  but 
those  squalid  cabins  and  uncleared  woods  amidst 
which  he  was  born.  In  times  when  life  a[id  when 
female  honor  were  exposed  to  daily  risk  from  tyranus 
and  marauders,  it  was  belter  that  the  precinct  of  a 
shrine  should  be  regarded  with  an  irrational  awe, 
than  that  there  should  be  no  refuge  inaccessible  to 
cruelty  and  licentiousness.  In  times  when  states- 
men were  incapable  of  forming  extensive  political 
combinations,  it  was  better  that  the  Christian  nations 
should  be  roused  and  united  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  than  that  they  should  one  by  one 
be  overwhelmed  by  the  Mahometan  power.  What- 
ever reproach  may  at  a  later  period  have  been  justly 
thrown  on  the  indolence  and  luxury  of  religious 
orders,  it  was  surely  good  that  in  an  age  of  igno- 
rance and  violence  there  should  be  quiet  cloisters  and 
gardens,  in  which  the  arts  of  peace  could  be  safely 
cultivated,  in  which  gentle  and  contemplative  natures 
could  find  an  asylum,  in  which  one  brother  could 
employ  himself  in  transcribing  the  Eneid  of  Virgil, 
and  another  in  meditating  the  Analytics  of  Aristotle  ; 
in  which  he  who  had  a  genius  for  art  might  illu- 
minate a  martyrology  or  carve  a  crucifix,  and  in 
which  he  who  had  a  turn  for  natural  philosophy 
might  make  experiments  on  the  properties  of  plants 
and  minerals.  Had  not  such  retreats  br»eri  scat- 
tered here  and  there  among  the  huts  of  a  miserable} 
peasantry  and  the  castles  of  a  ferocious  aristocracy, 
European  society  would  have  consisted  merely  of 
beasts  of  burden  and  beasts  of  prey. 

If  there  be  one  point  in  English  political  history 
more  than  another  where  all  politicians  are  agreed, 
it  is  on  the  folly  or  at  best  the  oversight  of  the 
convention,  in  not  taking  securities  from  Charles 
the  Second,  and  establishing  a  constitution  befijre 
he  was  restored.  From  this  view  Mr.  Macaulay 
dissents,  and  perhaps  with  justice,  considering  the 
then  violence  of  parlies  and  the  natural  tempers  of 
men. 

It  has  been  too  much  the  practice  of  writers  zealous 
for  freedom  to  represent  the  restoration  as  a  disas- 
trous event,  and  to  condemn  the  folly  or  baseness 
of  that  convention  which  recalled  the  royal  family 
without  exacting  new  securities  against  maladminis- 
tration. Those  who  hold  this  language  do  not 
comprehend  the  real  nature  of  the  crisis  which  fol- 
lowed the  deposition  of  Richard  Cromwell.  Eng- 
land was  in  imminent  danger  of  sinking  under  the 
tyranny  of  a  succession  of  small  men  raised  up  and 
pulled  down  by  military  caprice.  To  deliver  the 
country  from  the  domination  of  the  soldiers  was  the 
first  object  of  every  enlightened  patriot ;  but  it  was 
an  object  which,  while  the  soldiers  were  united. 


the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  expect  to  attain. 
On  a  sudden  a  gleam  of  hope  appeared.  General 
was  opposed  to  general,  army  to  army.  On  the 
use  which  might  be  made  of  one  auspicious  moment 
depended  the  future  destiny  of  the  nation.  Our  an- 
cestors used  that  moment  well ;  they  forgot  old  in- 
juries, waived  petty  scruples,  adjourned  to  a  more 
convenient  season  all  dispute  about  the  reforms 
which  our  institutions  needed,  and  stood  together, 
cavaliers  and  roundheads,  Epifscopalians  and  Pres- 
byterians, in  firm  union,  for  tne  old  laws  of  the  land 
against  military  despotism.  The  exact  partition 
of  power,  among  king,  lords  and  commons,  might 
well  be  postponed  till  it  had  l>eeu  decided  whetJfier 
England  should  be  governed  by  king,  lords,  and 
commons,  or  by  cuirassiers  and  pikemen.  Had 
the  statesmen  of  the  convention  taken  a  different 
course ;  had  they  held  long  debates  on  the  princi- 
ples of  government ;  had  they  drawn  up  a  new 
constitution  and  sent  it  to  Charles ;  had  conferences 
been  opened,  had  couriers  been  passing  and  repass- 
ing during  some  weeks  between  Westminster  and 
the  Netherlands,  with  projects  and  counter-projects, 
replies  by  Ilyde  and  rejoinders  by  Prynne,  the  co- 
alition on  which  the  public  safety  depended  would 
have  been  dissolved  ; — the  Presbyterians  and  royal- 
ists would  certainly  have  quarrelled ;  the  military 
factions  might  possibly  have  been  reconciled ;  and 
the  misjudging  friends  of  liberty  might  long  have 
regretted,  under  a  rule  worse  than  that  of  the  worst 
Stuart,  the  golden  opportunity  which  had  been  suf- 
fered to  escape. 

The  following  description  of  the  army,  whose 
domination  the  country  escaped  from,  may  be 
taken  as  a  pendant  to  the  preceding  extract ;  and 
as  a  specimen  where  description  predominates 
in  exposition — although  Macaulay *s  disquisition  is 
mostly  enforced  by  images  as  well  as  arguments. 

The  army  which  now  became  supreme  in  the 
state  was  an  army  very  diflferent  from  any  that  has 
since  been  seen  among  us.  At  present  the  pay  of 
the  common  soldier  is  not  such  as  can  seduce  anj 
but  the  humblest  class  of  English  laborers  from 
their  calling  ;  a  barrier  almost  impassable  separates 
him  from  the  commissioned  officer.  The  great 
majority  of  those  who  rise  high  in  the  service  rise 
by  purchase.  So  numerous  and  extensive  are  the 
remote  dependencies  of  England,  that  every  man 
who  enlists  in  the  line  rinust  expect  to  pass  many  years 
in  exile,  and  some  years  in  climates  unfavorable  to  the 
health  and  vigor  of  the  European  race.  The  array 
of  the  Long  Parliament  was  raised  for  home  service. 
The  pay  of  the  private  soldier  was  much  above  the 
wages  earned  by  the  great  body  of  the  people ;  and 
if  he  distinguished  himself  by  intelligence  and 
courage,  he  might  ho{)e  to  attain  high  commands. 
The  ranks  were  accordingly  composed  of  persons 
superior  in  station  and  education  to  the  multitude. 
These  persons,  sober,  moral,  diligent,  and  accus- 
tomed to  reflect,  had  been  induced  to  take  up  arms, 
not  by  the  pressure  of  want,  not  by  ttie  love  of  nov- 
elty and  license,  not  by  the  arts  of  recruiting-offi- 
cers, but  by  religious  and  political  zeal,  mingled 
with  the  desire  of  distinction  and  pmmotion.  The 
boast  of  the  soldiers,  as  we  find  it  recorded  in  their 
solemn  resolutions,  was,  that  they  had  not  beea 
forced  into  the  service,  nor  had  enlisted  chiefly  for 
the  sake  of  lucre ;  that  they  were  no  Janissaries, 
but  free-born  Englishmen,  who  had  of  their  owa 
accord  put  their  lives  in  jeopardy  for  the  liberties 
and  religion  of  England,  and  whose  right  and  duty 
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it  was  to  watcTi  over  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
which  they  had  saved. 

A  force  thus  composed  might,  without  injury  to 
its  eflSciency,  be  indulged  in  some  liberties  which  if 
allowed  to  any  other  troops  would  have  proved  sub- 
versive of  all  discipline.  In  general,  soldiers  who 
should  form  themselves  into  political  clubs,  elect 
delegates,  and  pass  resolutions  on  high  questions  of 
state,  would  soon  break  loose  from  all  control, 
would  cease  to  form  an  army,  and  would  become 
the  worst  and  most  danjrerous  of  mobs.  Nor 
would  it  be  safe  in  our  time  to  tolerate  in  any  regi- 
ment religious  meptin^s  at  which  a  corporal  versed 
in  Scripture  should  lead  the  devotions  of  his  less 
gifted  colonel,  and  admonish  a  backsliding  major. 
Bnt  such  was  tho  intelligence,  the  gfavity,  and  the 
srlf-command  of  the  warriors  whom  Cromwell  had 
trained,  that  in  their  camp  a  political  organization 
and  a  religious  organization  could  exist  without 
destroying  military  organization.  The  same  men 
who  off  duty  were  noted  as  demagogues  and  field- 
preachers,  were  distinguished  by  steadiness,  by  the 
spirit  of  order,  and  by  prompt  obedience  on  watch, 
on  drill,  and  on  the  field  of  battle. 

In  war  this  strange  force  was  irresistible.  The 
stubborn  conrag<^  characteristic  of  the  English 
people  was  by  the  system  of  Cromwell  at  once 
regulated  and  stimulated.  Other  leaders  have 
maintained  order  as  strict ;  other  leaders  have  in- 
spired their  followers  with  a  zeal  as  ardent;  but  in 
his  camp  alone  the  most  rigid  discipline  was  found  in 
company  with  the  fiercest  enthusiasm ;  his  troops 
moved  to  victory  with  the  precision  of  machines 
while  burning  with  the  wildest  fanaticism  of  cru- 
saders. From  the  time  when  the  army  was  re- 
moddled  to  the  time  when  it  was  disbanded,  it  never 
found,  either  in  the  British  islands  or  on  the  conti- 
nent, an  enemy  who  could  stand  its  onset.  In 
Enirhnd,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Flanders,  the  Puritan 
warriors,  often  surrounded  by  difTiculties,  sometimes 
contending  against  threefold  oflds,  not  only  never 
failed  to  conquer,  but  never  failed  to  destroy  and 
break  in  pieces  whatever  force  was  opposed  to 
them.  They  at  lenrrth  came  to  regard  the  day  of 
battle  as  a  day  of  certain  triumph,  and  marched 
igainst  the  most  renowned  battalions  of  Europe 
with  disdainful  confidence.  Turenne  was  startled 
bv  the  shout  of  stern  exultation  with  which  his 
Engrlish  allies  advanced  to  the  combat,  and  ex- 
pressed the  delight  of  a  true  soldier  when  he 
learned  that  it  was  ever  the  fashion  of  Cromwell's 
pikemen  to  rejoice  greatly  when  they  beheld  the 
enemy  ;  and  the  banished  cavaliers  felt  an  emotion 
of  national  pride  when  they  saw  a  brigade  of  their 
countrymen,  outnumbered  by  foes  and  abandoned 
by  allies,  drive  before  it  in  headlong  rout  the  finest 
infantry  of  Spain,  and  force  a  passage  into  a  coun- 
terscarp which  had  just  been  pronounced  impregna- 
ble by  the  ablest  of  the  marshals  of  France. 

But  that  which  chiefly  distinguished  the  army  of 
Cromwell  from  other  armies  was  the  austere  moral- 
ity and  the  fear  of  God  which  pervaded  all  ranks. 
It  is  acknowledged  by  the  most  zealous  royalists, 
that  in  that  singular  camp  no  oath  was  heard,  no 
drunkenness  or  gambling  was  seen,  and  that  during 
the  long  dominion  of  the  soldiery  the  properly  of 
the  peaceable  citizen  and  the  honor  of  women  were 
held  sacred.  If  outrages  were  committed,  they 
were  outrajes  of  a  very  different  kind  from  those  of 
which  a  victorious  army  is  generally  guilty.  No 
■ervant  girl  complained  of  the  rough  gallantry  of 
the  red-coats;  not  an  ounce  of  plate  was  taken 
firom  the  shops  of  the  goldsmiths ;  but  a  Pelagian 


sermon,  or  a  window  on  which  the  Virgin  and 
Child  were  painted,  produced  in  the  Puritan  ranks 
an  excitement  which  it  required  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  the  officers  to  quell.  One  of  Cromwell's 
chief  difficulties  was  to  restrain  his  pikemen  and 
dragoons  from  invading  by  main  force  the  pulpits 
of  ministers  whose  discourses,  to  use  the  language 
of  that  time,  were  not  savory ;  and  too  many  of 
our  cathedrals  still  bear  the  marks  of  the  hatred 
with  which  those  stern  spirits  regarded  every  ves- 
tige of  popery. 

The  most  striking  part  of  this  work,  in  our 
opinion,  is  the  survey  of  the  physical  features  and 
the  social  condition  of  the  country  in  1685.  The 
plan,  though  rare,  is  not  absolutely  new.  Arnold, 
in  a  very  remarkable  passage,  took  a  similar  sur- 
vey of  Europe  during  an  early  period  of  Roman 
history ;  but  the  barbaric  condition  of  the  world, 
and  the  paucity  if  not  the  absence  of  authorities, 
rendered  it  inferential,  and  would  have  made  it 
bare,  but  for  the  Homeric  character  of  the  writer's 
mind.  Something  like  Mr.  Macaulay's  concep- 
tion has  been  tried  in  a  modern  English  history ; 
though  not  in  so  complete  or  so  comprehensive  a 
maimer,  and  falling  far  behind  in  variety  of 
knowledge,  skill  in  the  selection  of  facts,  and 
vigor  and  richness  of  execution.  There  is  more 
freshness  too  in  this  survey  than  in  the  political 
history,  where  Mr.  Macaulay  had  already  handled 
several  of  the  epochs  he  has  now  gone  over  again. 
Those  who  are  familiar  with  his  writings  will 
recognize  the  same  views,  urged  by  similar  though 
not  identical  images.  But  all  in  the  survey  we 
speak  of  is  new  in  facts  and  in  manner,  and  admi- 
rably done.  Walter  Scott  might  have  given  more 
vitality  to  the  manners  and  more  individuality  to 
the  classes — for  with  the  classes  of  society,  es- 
pecially, Mr.  Macaulay  rather  deals  in  the  gross  ; 
but  Scott  wanted  both  the  economical  and  statisti- 
cal knowledge,  and  the  skill  to  have  directed  his 
knowledge  to  the  useful  conclusion  ;  and  perhaps 
he  would  not  have  applied  himself  with  Macaulay's 
industry  to  the  collection  of  the  materials  from 
which  his  picture  was  to  be  composed.  Our  con- 
cluding extracts  shall  be  taken  from  this  chapter. 

ENGLAND    IN    1635. 

Could  the  England  of  1085  be  by  some  magical 
process  set  before  our  eyes,  we  should  not  know 
one  landscape  in  a  hundred  or  one  building  in  ten 
thousand.  The  country  gentleman  would  not  re- 
cognize his  own  fields.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
town  would  not  recognize  his  own  street.  Every- 
thing has  been  changed  but  the  great  features  of 
nature,  and  a  few  massive  and  durable  works  of 
human  art.  We  might  find  out  Snowdon  and 
Windermere,  the  Cheddar  Cliffs  and  Beachy  Head. 
We  might  find  out  here  and  there  a  Norman  min- 
ster, or  a  castle  which  witnessed  the  wars  of  the 
Roses.  But  with  such  rare  exceptions,  everything 
would  be  strange  to  us.  Many  thousands  of 
square  miles  which  are  now  rich  corn-land  and 
meadow,  intersected  by  green  hedgerows,  and  dot- 
ted with  villages  and  pleasant  country-seats,  would 
appear  as  moors  overgrown  with  furze,  or  fens 
abandoned  to  wild  ducks.  We  should  see  strag- 
gling huts  built  of  wood  and  covered  with  thatch 
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where  we  now  see  manufacturiog  towns  and  sea- 
ports renowned  to  the  farthest  ends  of  the  world. 
The  capital  itself  would  shrink  to  dimensions  not 
much  exceedinpr  those  of  its  present  suburb  on  the 
south  of  the  Thames.  Not  less  strange  to  us 
would  be  the  garb  and  manners  of  the  people,  the 
furniture  and  the  equipages,  the  interior  of  the 
shops  and  dwellings.     •     •     • 

In  France,  Germany,  and  the  Netherlands, 
armies  such  as  Henry  the  Fourth  and  Philip  the 
Second  had  never  employed  in  time  of  war  were 
kept  up  in  the  midst  of  peace.  Bastions  and 
ravelins  were  everywhere  rising,  constructed  on 
principles  unknown  to  Parma  or  Spinola.  Stores 
of  artillery  and  ammunition  were  accumulated,  such 
as  even  Richelieu,  whom  the  preceding  generation 
-had  regarded  as  a  Worker  of  prodigies,  wpuld  have 
pronounced  fabulous.  No  man  could  journey  many 
leagues  in  those  countries  without  hearing  the 
drums  of  a  regiment  on  march,  or  being  challenged 
by  the  sentinels  on  the  drawbridge  of  a  fortres^. 
In  our  island,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  possible  to 
live  long  and  to  travel  far  without  being  once  re- 
minded, by  any  martial  sight  or  sound,  that  the  de- 
fence of  nations  had  become  a  science  and  a  call- 
ing. The  majority  of  Englishmen  who  were  under 
twenty-five  years  of  age  had  probably  never  seen  a 
company  of  regular  soldiers.  Of  the  cities  which 
in  the  civil  war  had  valiantly  repelled  hostile 
armies,  scarce  one  was  now  capable  of  sustaining 
a  siege.  The  gates  stood  open  night  and  day. 
The  ditches  were  dry.  The  ramparts  had  been 
suffered  to  fall  into  decay,  or  were  repaired  only 
that  the  townsfolk  might  have  a  pleasant  walk  on 
summer  evenings.  Of  the  old  baronial  keeps,  many 
had  been  shattered  by  the  cannon  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  and  lay  in  heaps  of  ruin,  overgrown 
with  ivy.  Those  which  remained  had  lost  their 
martial  character,  and  were  now  rural  palaces  of  the 
aristocracy.  The  moats  were  turned  into  preserves 
of  carp  and  pike,  The  mounds  were  planted  with 
fragrant  shrubs,  through  which  spiral  walks  ran 
up  to  summer-houses  adorned  with  mirrors  and 
paintings.  There  were  still  to  be  seen,  on  the 
capes  of  the  sea-coast,  and  on  many  inland  hills, 
tall  posts  surmounted  by  barrels.  Once  those  bar- 
rels had  been  filled  with  pitch.  Watchmen  had 
been  set  round  them  in  seasons  of  danger ;  and 
within  a  few  hours  after  a  Spanish  sail  had  been 
discovered  in  the  channel,  or  after  a  thousand 
Scottish  mosstroopers  had  crossed  the  Tweed,  the 
signal-fires  were  blazing  fifty  miles  off,  and  whole 
counties  were  rising  in  arms.  But  many  years 
had  now  elapsed  since  the  beacons  had  been  lighted  ; 
and  they  were  regarded  rather  as  curious  relics  of 
ancient  manners  than  as  parts  of  a  machinery  neces- 
sary to  the  safety  of  the  state. 

THE   NORTHERN   COUNTIES    IGO   YEARS   SINCE. 

A  large  part  of  the  country  beyond  Trent  was 
down  to  the  eighteenth  century  in  a  state  of  barba- 
rism. Physical  and  moral  causes  had  concurred  to 
prevent  civilization  from  spreading  to  that  region. 
The  air  was  inclement;  the  soil  was  generally 
such  as  required  skilful  and  industrious  cultivation  ; 
and  there  could  be  little  skill  or  industry  in  a  tract 
which  was  often  the  theatre  of  war,  and  which, 
even  when  there  was  nominal  peace,  was  constant- 
ly desolated  by  bands  of  Scottish  marauders.  Be- 
fore the  union  of  the  two  British  crowns,  and  long 
after  that  union,  there  was  as  great  a  difference 
between  Middlesex  and  Northumberland  as  there 
now  is  between  Massachusetts  and  the  settlements 


of  those  squatters  who,  far  to  the  west  of  ihe  Mis* 
sissippi,  administer  a  rude  justice  with  the  rifle  and 
the  dagger.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second, 
the  traces  left  by  ages  of  slaughter  and  pillage  were 
still  distinctly  perceptible,  many  miles  south  of  the 
Tweed,  in  the  face  of  the  country  and  in  the  law- 
less manners  of  the  people.  There  was  still  a 
large  class  of  mosstroopers,  whose  calling  was  to 
plunder  dwellings  and  to  drive  away  whole  herds  of 
cattle.  It  was  found  necessary  soon  after  the  xestor- 
ation  to  enact  laws  of  great  severity  for  the  preven- 
tion of  these  outrages.  The  magistrates  of  North- 
umberland and  Cumberland  Were  authorized  to 
raise  bands  of  armed  men  for  the  defence  of  proper- 
ty and  order  ;  and  provision  was  made  for  meeting 
the  expense  of  these  levies  by  local  taxation.  The 
parishes  were  required  to  keep  bloodhounds  for  the 
purpose  of  hunting  the  freebooters.  Many  old  men 
who  were  living  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  could  well  remember  the  time  when  those  ^ 
ferocious  dogs  were  common.  Yet  even  with  such 
auxiliaries  it  was  often  found  impossible  to  track  the 
robbers  to  their  retreats  among  the  hills  and  morass- 
es. For  the  geography  of  that  wild  country  wa^ 
very  imperfectly  known.  Even  after  the  accession 
of  George  the  Third,  the  path  over  the  fells  from 
Borrowdale  to  Ravenglas  was  still  a  secret  care- 
fully kept  by  the  dalesmen  ;  some  of  whom  had 
probably  in  their  youth  escaped  from  the  pursuit  of 
justice  by  that  road.  The  seats  of  the  gentry  and 
the  larger  farm-houses  were  fortified.  Oxen  were 
penned  at  night  beneath  the  overhanging  battle- 
ments of  the  residence,  which  was  known  hy  the 
name  of  the  peel.  The  inmates  slept  with  arms  at 
their  sides.  Huge  stones  and  boiling  water  were 
in  readiness  to  crush  and  scald  the  plunderer  who 
might  venture  to  assail  the  little  garrison.  No  trav- 
eller ventured  into  the  country  without  making  his 
will.  The  judges  on  circuit,  with  the  whoje  body 
of  barristers,  attorneys,  clerks,  and  serving-men, 
rode  on  horseback  from  Newcastle  to  Carlisle, 
armed,  and  escorted  by  a  strong  guard  under  the 
command  of  the  sheriff.  It  was  necessary  to  car- 
ry provisions;  for  the  country  was  a  wilderness 
which  afforded  no  supplies.  The  spot  where  the 
cavalcade  halted  to  dine,  under  an  immense  oak, 
is  not  yet'  forgotten.  The  irregular  vigor  with 
which  criminal  justice  was  administered  shocked 
observers  whose  life  had  been  passed  in  more  tran- 
quil districts.  Juries,  animated  by  hatred  and  by 
a  sense  of  common  danger,  convicted  house-break- 
ers and  cattle-stealers  with  the  promptitude  of  a 
court-martial  in  a  mutiny ;  and  the  convicts  were 
hurried  by  scores  to  the  gallows.  Within  the 
memory  of  some  who  are  stiu  living,  the  sportsman 
who  wandered  in  pursuit  of  game  to  the  sources  of 
the  Tyne  found  the  heaths  round  Keeldar  Castle 
peopled  by  a  race  scarcely  less  savage  than  the  In- 
dians of  California,  and  heard  with  surprise  the 
half-naked  women  chanting  a  wild  measure,  while 
the  men  with  brandished  dirks  danced  a  war-dance. 

THE  ARMY  UNDER  CHARLI8  TBB  SECOND. 

The  regular  army  which  was  kept  up  in  England 
at  the  beginning  of  the  year  1685  consisted,  all 
ranks  included,  of  about  seren  thousand  foot  and 
about  seventeen  hundred  cavalry  and  dragoons. 
The  whole  charge  amounted  to  about  two  hundred 
and  ninety  thousand  pounds  a  year ;  less  than  a 
tenth  part  of  what  the  military  establishment  of 
France  then  cost  in  time  of  peace.  The  daily  pay 
of  a  private  in  the  Life  Guards  was  four  shiflingB, 
in  the  Blues  two  shillings  and  sixpence,  in  the  Jhm- 
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goons  eighteenpence,  in  the  Foot  Guards  tenpence, 
and  in  the  line  eightpence.  The  discipline  was 
lax,  and  indeed  could  not  be  otherwise.  The  com- 
■Km  law  of  England,  knew  nothing  of  courts-mar- 
tial, and  made  no  distinction,  in  time  of  peace,  be- 
tween a  soldier  and  any  other  subject ;  nor  could  the 
g]>Vernment  then  venture  to  ask  even  the  most 
jal  parliament  for  a  mutiny  bill.  A  soldier, 
therefore,  by  knocking  down  his  colonel,  incurred 
only  the  ordinary  penalties  of  assault  and  battery  ; 
and  by  refusing  to  obey  orders,  by  sleeping  on 
guard,  or  by  deserting  his  colors,  incurred  no  legal 
penalty  at  all.  Military  punishments  were  doubt- 
less inflicted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Sec- 
ond ;  but  they  were  inflicted  very  sparingly,  and  in 
sach  a  manner  as  not  to  attract  public  notice,  or  to 
produce  an  appeal  to  the  courts  of  Westminster 
Hall. 

SEAMEN  UNDER  THE  STUARTS. 

Such  was  the  ordinary  character  of  those  who 
were  then  called  gentlemen  captains.  Mingled 
with  them  were  to  be  found,  happily  for  our  coun- 
try, naval  commanders  of  a  very  different  description 
— men  whose  whole  life  had  been  passed  on  the 
deep,  and  who  had  worked  and  fought  their  way 
from  the  lowest  offices  of  the  forecastle  to  rank  and 
distinction.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  offi- 
cers was  Sir  Christopher  Mings ;  who  entered  the 
service  as  a  cabin-boy,  who  fell  fighting  bravely 
against  the  Dutch,  and  whom  his  crew,  weeping 
and  vowing  vengeance,  carried  to  the  grave. 
From  him  sprang,  by  a  singular  kind  of  descent,  a 
line  of  valiant  and  expert  sailors.  His  cabin-boy 
was  Sir  John  Narborough ;  and  the  cabin-boy  of 
Sir  John  Narborough  was  Sir  Cloudesly  Shovel. 
To  the  strong  natural  sense  and  dauntless  courage 
of  this  class  of  men  England  owes  a  debt  never  to 
be  forgotten.  It  was  by  such  resolute  hearts  that, 
in  spite  of  much  maladministration,  and  in  spite  of 
the  blunders  of  more  courtly  admirals,  our  coasts 
were  protected  and  the  reputation  of  our  flag  upheld 
during  many  gloomy  and  perilous  years.  But  to  a 
landsman,  these  tarpaulins,  as  they  were  called, 
seemed  a  strange  and  half-savage  race.  All  their 
knowledge  was  professional ;  and  their  professional 
knowledge  was  practical  rather  than  scientific.  Off 
their  own  element  they  were  as  simple  as  children. 
Their  deportment  was  uncouth.  There  was  rough- 
ness in  their  very  good-nature ;  and  their  talk, 
where  it  was  not  made  up  of  nautical  phrases,  was 
too  commonly  made  up  of  oaths  and  curses.  Such 
were  the  chiefs  in  whose  rude  school  were  formed 
those  sturdy  warriors  from  whom  Smollett,  in  the 
next  aje,  drew  Lieutenant  Bowling  and  Commo- 
dore Trunnion. 


From  the  Drawing-room  Scrap-book. 
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*T  WAS  morn — but  not  the  ray  which  falls  the  sum- 
mer boughs  among, 

When  Beauty  walks  in  gladness  forth  with  all  her 
li^ht  and  song  ; 

'Twas  morn — but  mist  and  cloud  hung  deep  upon 
the  lonely  vale, 

And  shadows,  like  the  wings  of  death,  were  cast 
upon  the  gale. 

For  he  whose  spirit  woke  the  dust  of  nations  into 

life. 
That  o*er  the  waste  and  barren  earth  spread  flowers 

and  fruitage  rife— 
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Whose  genius,  like  the  sun,  illumed  the  mighty 

realms  of  mind — 
Had  fled  forever  from  the  fame,  love,  friendship  of 

mankind  ! 

To  wear  a  wreath  in  glory  wrought,  his  spirit  swept 

afar. 
Beyond  the  soaring  wing  of  thought,  the  light  of 

moon  or  star ; 
To  drink  immortal  waters,  free  from  every  taint  of 

earth — 
To  breathe,  before  the  shrine  of  life,  the  source 

whence  worlds  had  birth ! 

There  was  wailing  on  the  early  breeze,  and  dark- 
ness in  the  sky. 

When,  with  sable  plume,  and  cloak,  and  pall,  a 
funeral  train  swept  by  ; 

Meihoughi — St.  Mary  shield  us  well  I — that  other 
forms  moved  there 

Than  those  of  mortal  brotherhood — the  noble, 
young,  and  fair ! 

Was  it  a  dream  ? — how  od  in  sleep  we  ask,  '*  Can 

this  be  trueV* 
Whilst  warm  Imagination  paints  her  marvels  to  our 

view ! 
Earth's  glory  seems  a  tarnished  crown  to  that  which 

we  behold 
When  dreams  enchant  our  sight  with  things,  whose 

meanest  garb  is  gold  ! 

Was  it  a  dream  ? — Methought  the  "  dauntless  Har- 
old'* passed  me  by — 

The  proud  **  Fitz James,"  with  martial  step,  and 
dark  intrepid  eye ; 

That  **  Marmion's'*  haughty  crest  was  there,  a 
mourner  for  his  pake  ; 

And  she,  the  bold,  the  beautiful  sweet  **  Lady  of 
the  Lake;" 

The  **  Minstrel,"  whose  last  lay  was  o'er — whoso 

broken  harp  lay  low — 
And  with  him  glorious  **  Waverley,"  with  glanoe 

and  step  of  woe. 
And  "  Stuart's"  voice  rose  there  as  when,  'mid 

fate's  disastrous  war,   • 
He  led  the  wild,  ambitious,  proud  and  brave  '*  Vich 

Ian  Vohr." 

Next,  marvelling  at  his  sable  suit,  the  "  Dominie" 
stalked  past. 

With  **  Bertram,"  **  Julia"  by  his  side,  whose  tears 
where  flowing  fast ; 

"  Guy  Mannering"  moved  there,  o'erpowered  by 
that  afflicting  sight ; 

And  **Merrilies,"  as  when  she  swept  o'er  Elian- 
go  wan 's  height. 

Solemn  and  grave,  **  Monkbarns"  appeared  amidst 

that  burial  line ; 
And  "  Ochiltree"  leant  o'er  his  staff,  and  mourned 

for  **Auld  lang  syne !" 
Slow  marched  the  gallant  **  M'Intyre,"  whilst  Lovel 

mused  alone ; 
(For  once,  "Miss  WardourV   image  lef\  that 

bosom's  faithful  throne.) 

With    coronach    and   arms    reversed  came   forth 

"  M'Gresror's"  clan— 
Red  "  Dougal's"  cry  pealed  shrill  and  wild—**  Rob 

Roy's"  bold  brow  looked  wan ; 
The  fair  **  Diana"  kissed  her  cross,  and  blessed  its 

sainted  ray ; 
And  "  Wae  is  me,"  the  "  Bailie"  sighed,  "  that  I 

should  see  this  day !" 
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Next  rode,  in  melancholy  guise,  with  sombre  vest 
and  scarf, 

Sir  Edward,  Laird  of  EUieslaw,  the  far-renowned 
**  Black  Dwarf." 

Upon  his  left,  in  bonnet  blue,  and  white  locks  flow- 
ing free — 

The  pious  sculptor  of  the  grave — stood  "  Old  Mor- 
tality." 

*'  Balfour  of  Burley,"  "  Claverhouse,"  the  "  Lord 

ofEvandale," 
And  stately  **  Lady  Margaret,"  whose  woe  might 

nought  avail ! 
Fierce  **  Both  well"  on  his  charger  black,  as  from 

the  conflict  won ; 
And  pale  *'  Hibakkuk  Mucklcwrath,"  who  cried 

**  God's  will  be  done  !" 

And  like  a  rose,  a  young  white  rose,  that  blooms 

'mid  wildest  scenes, 
Passed    she — the   modest,  eloquent,  and  virtuous 

*' Jeanie  Deans;" 
And  **  Dumbiedikes,"  that  silent  laird,  with  love  too 

deep  to  smile, 
And  **  Eflie,"  with  her  noble  friend,  the  good 

"Dukeof  Argyle." 

With  lofty  brow,  and  bearing  high,  dark  **  Ravens- 
wood"  advanced, 

Who  on  the  false  *'  Lord  Keeper's"  mien  with  eye 
indignant  glanced ; 

Whilst,  graceful  as  a  lovely  fawn,  'neath  covert 
close  and  sure, 

Approached  the  beauty  of  all  hearts — the  "  Bride 
of  Lammermoor ! " 

Then  **Annot  Lyle,"  the  fairy  queen  of  light  and 

song  stepped  near ; 
The  **  Knight  of  Ardenvohr;"  and  he,  the  gifted 

Hieland  seer. 
**Dalgetty,"  "Duncan,"  "Lord  Montcith,"  and 

"  Ranald"  met  my  view — 
The  hapless  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  and  bold  "Al- 

richConnelDhu!" 

On  swept  "  Bois  Gilbert,"  "  Front  de  Bceuf,"  "  De 

Bracy's"  plume  of  woe  ; 
And  "  ( 'oeur  de  Lion's"  crest  shone  near  the  valiant 

**  Ivanhoe ;" 
While,  soft  as  glides  a  summer-cloud,  **  Rowena" 

closer  drew, 
With  beautiful  **  Rebecca,"  peerless  daughter  of 

the  Jew. 

Still  onward,  like  the  gathering  night,  advanced  that 

funeral  train, 
Like  billows  when  the  tempest  sweeps  across  the 

shadowy  main  ; 
Where'er  the   eager  gaze  might  reach,  in  noble 

ranks  were  seen 
Dark  plume,  and  glittering  mail,  and  crest,  and 

beauteous  woman's  mien. 

A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lenglh'ning  host! — 

Methought  the  vault  was  closed, 
Where,  in  his  glory  and  renown,  fair  Scotia's  bard 

reposed. 
A  sound  thrilled  through  that  lenglh'ning  host — and 

forth  my  vision  fled  ; 
But,  ah !   that  mournful  dream  proved  true — the 

IMMORTAL  Scott  was  dead. 


The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er ! — their  influenee 

waned  away. 
Like  music  o'er  a  summer  lake  at  the  golden  dose 

of  day ; 
The  vision  and  the  voice  are  o'er ! — ^but  when  will 

be  forgot 
The  buried  Genius  of  Romance — ^the  imperishtble 

Scott  ? 


From  the  Epilogue  to  Doctor  Birch  and  his  Young  Frimdi 
THE   MORAL    OF   LIFE. 

•  •  •  • 
I  *D  say,  we  suflfer  and  we  strive 
Not  less  nor  more  as  men  than  boys ; 
With  grizzled  beards  at  forty-five, 
As  erst  at  twelve,  in  corduroys. 
And  if,  in  time  of  sacred  youth. 

We  learned  at  home  to  love  and  pray, 
Pray  Heaven,  that  early  Love  and  Truth 
May  never  wholly  pass  away. 

And  in  the  world,  as  in  the  school, 
I  *d  say,  how  fate  may  change  and  shift ; 
The  prize  lie  sometimes  with  the  fool, 
The  race  not  always  to  the  swift. 
The  strong  may  yield,  the  good  may  fall, 
The  great  man  be  a  vulgar  clown, 
The  knave  be  lifted  over  all, 
The  kind  cast  pitilessly  down. 

Who  knows  the  inscrutable  design  ? 

Blessed  be  He  who  took  and  gave ! 

Why  should  your  mother,  Charles,  not  minei' 

Be  weeping  at  her  darling's  grave  1* 

We  bow  to  Heaven  that  willed  it  so. 

That  darkly  rules  the  fate  of  all, 

That  sends  the  respite  or  the  blow. 

That 's  free  to  give  or  to  recall. 

•  •  •  • 
So  each  shall  mourn,  in  life's  advance. 
Dear  hopes,  dear  friends,  untimely  killed ; 
Shall  grieve  for  many  a  perfect  chance, 
And  longing  passion  unfulfilled  ; 

Amen  !  whatever  fate  be  sent, 

Pray  God  the  heart  may  kindly  glow. 
Although  the  head  with  cares  be  bent. 
And  whitened  with  the  winter  snow. 

Come  wealth  or  want,  come  good  or  ill. 
Let  young  and  old  accept  their  part. 
And  bow  before  the  Awful  Will, 
And  bear  it  with  an  honest  heart. 
Who  misses,  or  who  wins  the  prize? 
Go,  lose  or  conquer  as  you  can  ; 
But  if  you  fail,  or  if  you  rise, 
Be  each,  pray  God,  a  gentleman. 

A  gentleman,  or  old  or  young! 
(Bear  kindly  with  my  humble  lays) — 
The  sacred  chorus  first  was  sung 
Upon  the  first  of  Christmas-days ; 
The  shepherds  heard  it  overhead — 
The  joyful  angels  raised  it  then  ; 
Glory  to  Heaven  on  high,  it  said, 
And  peace  on  earth  to  gentle  men. 


*C.  B.  ob.  29  Nov.,  1848 ;  ttt.  42. 
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Correspondence  of  the  New  Orleans  Crescent. 
ACCOUNT   OF   THE   GOLD   REGION. 

Monterey,  California,  Aug.  26, 1848. 

At  last,  my  dear  brother,  I  can  tell  you  of  some- 
thing wonderful  in  this  hitherto  uninteresting  ser- 
▼ice.  I  listened  an  unbeliever  to  all  the  gold-dig- 
gen*  atones  of  those  who  have  been  dropping  in 
from  the  Placer  these  last  three  or  four  months, 
DDtil  the  governor  and  Sherman  returned ;  and 
even  then,  when  the  colonel  brought  home  hand- 
fuls  of  the  pure  metal,  w^iich  had  been  given  to 
him  as  specimens,  and  remarked  to  me,  '*  Yes,  it 
is  all  true,  and  the  most  remarkable  part  of  it  is 
that  it  is  not  exaggerated,*'  I  could  not,  or  rather 
did  not,  want  to  believe  that  an  El  Dorado  had  at 
last  been  found ;  and  as  Captain  Smith,  of  the 
Dragoons,  had  just  arrived  from  Los  Angelos,  to 
pay  us  a  visit  at  my  invitation,  and  to  look  at  this 
upper  country,  I  asked  the  colonel  to  let  me  go 
with  him  to  the  mines,  that  we  too  might  see. 
We  left  this  on  the  2l8t,  and  as  the  plains  and 
mountains  are  rather  dry  and  uninteresting  now, 
we  got  over  them  as  soon  as  convenient,  passing, 
every  few  miles,  carts,  wagons  and  families,  foot 
and  horsemen,  all  bound  to  the  Placer.  We  found 
the  farm-houses  and  villages  almost  deserted  ;  and 
at  the  cabins  where  we  stopped  for  meals,  we 
heard  only  of  the  gold  !  The  women  would,  after 
a  little  talk,  go  to  their  chests  and  bring  our  their 
bags  to  show  what  fine  large  pieces  the  men  had 
got  for  them.  At  San  Jose,  or  the  Pueblo,  as 
they  call  it  here,  we  found  most  of  the  houses 
shot  up,  and  their  owners  gone  too — one  or  two 
carts  in  the  sheets,  and  these  were  being  got  ready 
for  the  journey  up. 

I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find  San  Francisco 
a  pretty  little  Yankee  looking  town,  though  we 
had  to  wade  through  two  or  three  miles  of  sand 
hills,  against  a  stiff  nor* wester,  just  before  reach- 
ing it.  They  have  made  the  best  of  a  bad  site, 
on  the  side  of  a  pretty  steep  hill,  and  hemmed  in 
by  high  sand  hills.  They  have  stuck  a  board 
house  under  the  lee  of  every  sand  bank  or  clump 
of  bashes,  and  you  cannot  buy  a  sand  hill  there 
now  for  any  money.  They  boast  quite  a  good 
looking  hotel,  and  talk  of  the  mint,  bank,  market 
house,  and  navy  yard,  that  will  be,  with  quite  a 
serious  look,  rather  amusing  to  a  stranger  who  has 
not  seen  the  Placer  ;  but  if  he  happens  in  at  some 
of  the  half  dozen  stores  strung  along  the  water 
aide,  and  sees  some  of  the  rough-looking  country- 
men, who  may  have  just  arrived  from  the  mines — 
(how  very  polite  the  store-keepers  are  to  them 
now !) — the  fellow  takes  out  his  buckskin  purse,  a 
foot  lung,  and  shakes  half  a  dozen  pounds  or  so 
of  gold  into  the  scales  to  pay  for  his  truck,  with 
aa  much  coolness  as  if  it  were  sand.  **  What  *s 
the  news  from  the  mines  V*  says  one — "  any  sick- 
ness there  yet?"  **No,  not  much ;  they  have 
nearly  all  gone  up  to  the  dry  diggings,  and  iu 
healthier  up  thar.'*  *'  Is  it  pretty  rich  np  there!*' 
"Oh,  yes!"  You  wonder  why  the  fellow  came 
away  ;  so,  to  find  out  if  he  was  nnlucky,  you  ask, 
''About  how  much  did  you  get  out?"     "  About 
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two  or  three  thousand  dollars  !"  *'  And  how  long 
were  you  digging!"  About  twelve  days  in  all, 
but  I  did  n't  dig  steady  ;  I  was  on  the  river  two 
or  three  days  examining."  **  Why  did  you  come 
away !"  "  Oh,  I  came  down  to  buy  goods,  and  I 
am  going  back  to  trade."  You  next  wonder  why 
all  you  saw  at  dinner  that  day  did  n't  go  right  off 
to  the  mines ;  but  they  were  merchants  and  mer- 
chants' clerks,  and  the  merchants  have  averaged 
sales  of  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  daily,  making 
about  three  hundred  per  cent,  on  cost ;  and  the 
merchants'  clerks  get  at  least  $300  per  month. 
Why,  the  negro  cook  at  the  hotel  gets  $200  per 
month,  and  is  going  to  leave  next  month  for  the 
mines !  After  seeing  and  hearing  all  this,  one 
begins  to  think  the  place  must  grow. 

There  were  about  eight  or  ten  vessels  in  port 
when  I  was  there,  all  empty  but  two  whalers. 
They  had  made  prompt  and  profitable  sales,  bat 
they  all  grumble  because  the  governor  will  not  take 
the  gold  for  duties  at  more  than  $10  the  oi^nee, 
and  there  is  no  money  in  the  market.  The  act- 
ing collector,  a  young  officer  who  is  full  of  busi- 
ness, for  he  is  the  quarter-master,  tells  you  that 
he  has  forty  thousand  dollars  already  paid  in  gold, 
and  he  don't  know  where  the  devil  the  money  is 
to  come  from  to  redeem  it !  After  looking  around 
thus,  and  listening  to  some  of  the  stories  of  gold 
or  trade,  we  could  hear  of  no  launch  going  up 
that  day,  and  so  adjourned  to  dinner,  where  we 
sat  down  with  some  twenty  well-dressed  and  hap- 
py-looking civilians  ;  and  before  dinner  was  over 
every  man  had  one  or  more  bottles  of  champagne 
before  him.  They  were  all  getting  rich,  and 
could  afford  it ;  but  it  took  three  days  of  my  pay. 
**  Hurrah  !  hurrah  !"  cried  out  half  a  dozen,  aa 
one  tall,  dry -looking  genius,  straightened  about 
seven  feet  of  his  humanity,  **  a  toast,  a  toast  from 
the  Judge  I"  "  Do  you  know  the  Judge!"  said 
one  to  me  ;  *'  he  is  a  trump,  ain't  he!"  Of  course^ 
I  knew  him,  and  answered,  "Isn't  he!"  "Gen- 
tlemen," said  the  Judge,  **  I  'm  going  to  give 
a  sentiment ;  can't  make  a  speech,  never  could ; 
but  even  Dr.  Leatherbelly  here,"  and  he  slapped 
another  seven-footer  on  the  shoulder,  who  swal- 
lowed a  large  mouthful  and  the  nick-name  with 
rather  a  wry  face,  "  even  Dr.  Leatherbelly^  with 
all  his  preaching,  must  acknowledge  the  truth  oC 
my  sentiment — that  we  are  all  here  to  naake 
money  !"  A  general  roar  acknowledged  tha  tall 
chap  a  good  judge  of  other  men's  intentions.  ^ 

We  rode  to  the  Presidio,  or  remains  of  the  old 
fort  and  barracks ;  but  so  bleak  are  the  winds,  and 
so  exposed  to  their  fury  are  the  old  adobe  walls, 
that  only  two  sides  of  the  Presidio  square,  remain 
standing,  and  they  were  in  a  miserable  condition 
when  the  company  of  volunteers  took  up  their 
quarters  there.  They  are  now  roofed  and  ceiled 
inside.  The  fort  shows  the  remains  of  a  low 
walled  demilune,  on  what  might  be  rendered  an 
almost  inaccessible  little  promontory.  Not  a  gun 
is  there  now,  and  nothing  done  yet  in  the  way  of 
fortifying  the  bay ;  and  I  am  afraid  that  now  the 
gold  at  the  Placer  will  attract  all  labor  from  pub- 
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lie  and  other  work  in  its  vicinity  for  some  years 
to  come,  except  they  pay  in  proportion.  The  vol- 
unteers had  as  much  work  as  suited  them,  in  put- 
ting their  quarters  in  order ;  and  those  who  did 
not,  deserve  great  credit  for  remaining  at  their  post 
at  all,  with  such  discomfort  and  bad  pay.  But 
they  did  not  intend  waiting  more  than  a  month 
longer  for  the  peace. 

On  the  third  day  the  town  had  lost  its  novelty, 
for  it  was  cold^and  no  fire  to  be  had.  We  began 
to  criticize  the  cooking — want  of  ladies — the  bleak 
wind  and  the  sand — the  whole-soul  eagerness  with 
which  every  man,  woman  and  child,  in  this  place, 
appeared  to  pursue  gold.  We  were  glad  when  the 
launch-owner  could  not  find  another  bale  to  send 
up  in  his  boat.  So  we  were  ofi^,  the  tide  making, 
and  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  almost,  afler  we  got 
round  the  point ;  and  in  a  few  hours  our  little 
craft,  with  the  ci-devant  Mormon  leader  as  owner 
and  master,  some  half-dozen  runaway  sailors,  and 
&  grog-shop  keeper  or  two  as  fellow-passengers, 
had  entered  tlie  narrows  at  the  head  of  the  bay  ; 
and  evening  found  us  in  the  mouth  of  the  river — 
marshes  and  musquitoes  on  either  side — where 
we  waited  till  day,  and  then  found  a  broad,  pretty 
and  quiet  stream,  up  which  we  sailed  some  sixty 
miles,  to  Sutter's  landing,  passing  a  few  bound 
up.  This  is  the  only  long,  navigable  and  impor- 
tant river  in  this  western  acquisition  of  Uncle 
Sam^s.  Steamers  will  in  a  year  be  running  many 
leagues  above  the  mouth  of  Feather  river,  which 
is  some  distance  above  Sutter's.  We  found  here 
half-a-dozen  launches,  a  few  wagons,  and  a  motley 
set  of  vagabonds  (Whites,  Indians,  Negroes,  Kan- 
akas, Chinese  and  Chilenos.)  We  walked  with 
the  late  Mormon,  now  thriving  merchant,  over  a 
dusty  three  miles  to  Sutter's  Fort,  which  stands 
out  from  the  bank  of  the  river,  on  the  open  plain, 
and  on  ground  so  low  that  it  is  almost  an  island 
during  the  winter  floods.  The  captain,  a  Swiss 
gentleman  of  the  old  school,  we  found  surrounded 
by  his  decently  clad  Indians.  We  call  them  his, 
because  he  had  fed,  raised  and  clothed  them,  and 
treats  them  so  well  that  none  can  seduce  them  from 
his  service.  He  received  us  with  great  politeness, 
and,  as  he  had  not  horses  himself,  put  us  in  the 
way  of  getting  them  from  Mr.  Sinclair,  his  near- 
est and. best  neighbor — one  of  the  few  disinterested 
gentlemen  we  met  in  the  mining  regions.  By 
sunset  our  horses  were  ready,  and  we  were  off 
for  a  night's  ride  to  the  lower,  or  Mormon  dig- 
gings— so  called  from  the  Mormons,  who  discov- 
ered it.  But  it  was  cold,  and  we  could  not  see 
the  road — so  we  stopped  and  took  some  sleep, 
and  the  next  morning  rode  down  the  hill  to  the 
bank  of  the  American  fork,  which  here  makes  a 
rapid  between  two  rocky  hills,  and  has  deposited 
an  island  of  an  acre  or  so  of  sand  and  gravel 
among  some  rocks,  which  obstructed  the  way.  It 
was  like  a  camp  meeting — plenty  of  booths  and 
brush  shanties  lined  the  river  hank ;  and,  upon 
riding  over  the  rough  stones  and  gravel  bank  of 
the  island — which  we  did  willi  difficulty,  for  it 
was  full  of  newly  dug  piu  and  piles  of  stone — to 


reach  the  crock,  now  quite  low  and  retired  to  the 
main  channel,  we  saw,  for  the  first  time,  tbe  gold 
washers  at  work. 

There  were  ranged  along  the  edges  of  the 
stream  at  least  a  dozen  washer  machines,  which 
are  just  like  baby  cradles,  made  of  wood,  only 
open  at  the  foot,  and  with  rounded  and  eyliodrical 
bottoms,  and  a  few  brackets  tacked  across  the 
bottom  at  intervals  of  a  foot  or  so.  They  are  set 
in  or  at  the  edge  of  the  water  on  rockers,  with  a 
slope  down  stream ;  one  man  brings  the  jearth  or 
gravel,  which  is  cleaned  of  tbe  big  stones,  and 
throws  it  on  the  head  or  top  of  the  cradle,  which 
is  formed  of  bars,  or  a  coarse  sieve  of  sheet  iron 
or  copper,  and  another  man  stands  at  the  head  of 
the  cradle  in  the  water,  which  he  dips  up  and 
dashes  on  the  gravel  or  dirt  as  it  is  left  on  the 
grate — the  earth,  by  this  party,  was  taken  from 
within  a  foot  of  the  surface — while  a  third  rocks 
the  cradle,  and  thus  keeping  a  stream  of  water 
passing  through  it  in  continual  rolling  from  side 
to  side,  and  very  muddy,  with  the  clayey  and 
earthy  matter  washed  out.  The  heavy  sand,  and 
heavier  gold,  all  catches  or  lodges  above  the 
brackets.  After  the  party  has  washed  its  morn- 
ing's work  of  three  or  four  hours,  several  pounds 
of  this  black  iron,  or  magnetic  sand,  mingled  with 
gold,  are  scraped  from  above  the  two  or  three  up- 
per brackets,  most  of  the  sand  is  then  washed  out 
by  the  hand  in  a  tin  pan,  by  holding  the  pan  in- 
clined just  below  the  surface  of  the  water,  stir- 
ring the  whole  up,  and  stirring  the  water  as  it 
mingles  with  the  sand,  at  the  lower  edge  of  the 
basin,  keeping  one  side  below  the  stream  all  the 
while  to  let  in  clean  water,  and  take  out  more 
sand.  The  weight  of  the  gold  keeps  it  all  the 
while  at  the  lowest  point  of  the  basin,  and  it  seems 
hard  to  wash  or  shake  it  out. 

We  looked  on  in  wonder  and  astonishment,  for 
an  hour,  to  see  by  what  a  simple  process  men 
were   all    around    us   getting   rich.       Why,    we 
learned  it  on  sight.     The  men  told  us  they  had 
been  working  since  early  that  morning-^rit  was 
about  9  o'clock — they  then  scraped  the  results  of 
their  wash,  in  sand  and  gold,  from  the  bottom  of 
their  cradle,  in  a  few  minutes  washed  the  balance 
of  the  sand  out,  and  one  of  them  held  up  the  pan 
and  **  guessed"  there  were  seven  or  eight  ounces 
in  it,  or  nearly  two  ounces  for  each  man.     They 
told  us  they  gave  two  ounces  for  their  machine,  to 
a  man,  who,  like  many^  others,  was  not  satisfied 
with  the  lower  diggings,  but  had  gone  higher  up, 
to  the  dry  diggings,   or  prospecting.     Wc  then 
passed   down  stream  to  some  other  parties,  and 
watched   them  rock  their  cradles  awhile.     They 
worked  all  alike,  with  about  the  same  luck,  occa- 
sionally finding  a  pocket  or  crevice  in  the  rock, 
I  as  they  call  it,  where  the  gold  and  sand  are  dug 
!  out   in   handfuls,  in  about  equal  proportions,  but 
.  these  they  said  were  scarce.     We  next  went  up 
\  over  the  stony  surface  of  the  island,  to  see  how 
I  the  golden  deposit  lay.     Here  and  there  a  few 
1  were  picking  in  the  gravel,  say  a  few  feet  below 
I  the  surface,  throwing  out  by  hand  the  big  stones. 
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tad  shovelling  the  lesser  gravel  into  backets,  1 
which  were  carried  off  to  the  cradle.  The  bed  of 
gravel  had  been  made  by  a  spread  or  widening  in 
the  river  bottom,  and  some  large  rocks  and  boul- 
ders had  canght  the  sand  and  gravel  brought  down 
to  this  quieter  water  by  the  winter  torrents  from 
above.  It  was  from  four  to  ten  feet  before  the 
diggers  struck  the  granite  rock  that  formed  the 
river's  bed,  and  on  this  was  found  the  richest 
earth. 

In  the  middle  or  highest  part  of  the  bank,  they 
would  have  to  dig  ten  or  eleven  feet  to  reach  the 
bottom,  and  two  or  three,  or  may  be  more  feet, 
would  be  surface  gravel  with  little  or  nothing  in 
it,  afler  which  the  gold  strata  would  be  poor  till 
they  had  got  deep,  and  not  yield  more  than  two 
ounces  per  day  per  man ;  and  then,  they  said,  a 
man  might  count  on  a  hundred  dollars  a  day  at 
the  bottom  of  his  pit  or  hole. 

This  was  a  larger  deposit  than  common,  and 
has  been  dug  full  of  pits  and  banks,  but  at  the  time 
of  our  visit  not  more  than  three  hundred  persons 
were  left  at  this  island.  Every  one  had  left  for 
the  upper  mines.  We  had  satisfied  our  curiosity 
here,  and  wanted  to  reach  the  mill,  or  first  discov- 
ery, that  day.  The  road  led  us  through  a  hilly 
country — hills  getting  higher,  oaks  scarcer,  more 
slate  and  soapstone,  with  dry  ravines  and  occa- 
sional pine  groves.  We  found,  as  heretofore, 
every  few  miles  where  there  was  a  spring  or 
patch  of  grass,  camp  fires  and  wagons,  families  of 
Mormons,  or  of  the  roving  race  that  have  wended 
westward  for  the  last  generation,  at  length  turned 
east  again,  and  perfectly  contented  with  their  luck 
at  last.  With  some  of  them  I  had  spent  the 
evening  chatting  over  their  gains,  prospects,  &c., 
in  the  newly  established  city  on  the  shores  of  the 
Salt  Lake,  which  will  afford  them  a  quiet  roof 
and  rest  from  their  wandering.  I  here  met,  on 
several  occasions,  men  who  had  gold  enough. 
We  found  the  mill,  as  't  is  called,  qnite  a  settle- 
ment— some  eight  stores,  in  log,  board,  or  bush 
shanties,  and  several  hundred  persons  digging  and 
washing  along  the  banks.  A  piece,  often  acres, 
or  so,  has  been  penned  off  for  Capt.  Sutter, 
whose  enterprising  efforts  to  civilize  this  wilder- 
ness led  to  the  discovery.  He  was  having  a  race 
opened  for  a  saw  mill  among  the  hills,  and  his 
workmen  found  the  gold,  washed  and  sent  it  down 
to  him.  It  was  too  peculiar  not  to  be  soon  recog- 
nized. 

They  tried  to  keep  the  matter  secret,  but  too 
many  knew  it,  and  in  three  months  from  that  time 
that  wilderness  of  hills — among  which  none  but 
Sutter^s  men  and  Indians  ever  ventured  alone  for 
fear  of  the  wild  Indians — was  now  fast  being 
settled ;  and  the  grisly  bears,  wolves  and  jackals 
listened  in  astonishment  to  the  frying-pans  hissing, 
babies  crying,  cow  bells  tinkling,  and  boys  kicking 
up  a  shindy  among  the  wagons — and  there  was  no 
place  left  then  for  them  to  go  to.  The  climate  high 
up  the  hills,  though  exceedingly  warm  in  summer, 
is  tolerably  healthy,  and  on  the  river  banks  and 


grassy  glades  now  and  then  to  be  met  with,  towns 
are  locating,  log-cabins  already  building,  and 
Uncle  Sam^s  land  sales  anticipated  before  we  have 
even  a  right  by  treaty  to  territory  acknowledged 
to  belong  to  another  government. 

We  left  the  saw-mill,  and  found,  by  going  up  it, 
that  the  hill  above  it  was  a  pretty  high  one,  and 
following  the  windings  of  the  road  round  the  hills, 
which  were  fast  rising  into  mountains,  we  rode 
about  noon  into  a  ravine  between  two  pretty  high 
hills,  which  in  winter  holds  quite  a  torrent.  Par- 
ties of  men  were  scattered  along  this  Canada  like 
ants.  It  being  late  and  very  hot,  but  few  were 
working.  We  passed  on  to  another  Canada  be- 
yond, where  the  Californians  had  principally  con- 
gregated, and,  it  being  Sunday,  were  lounging  or 
gambling,  and  the  Indians,  their  laborers,  ditto — 
dressed  a  la  Adam — and  a  miserable,  brutish  race 
they  are,  hardly  know  the  use  of  fire  to  prepare 
their  food,  many  of  them  living  upon  grass,  seeds, 
and  acorns — in  the  slightest  little  brush  dens 
which  could  be  supposed  would  shelter  a  piece  of 
mortality,  and  clothing  themselves  against  the 
winter^s  snows  and  summer*s  heat,  which  are  here 
severe,  with  nothing.  The  water  in  this  gully 
was  dried  up,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  pools 
and  holes.  I  asked  one  of  the  Californians  to  let 
us  satisfy  our  curiosity  by  washing  a  little  of  his 
earth,  which  lay  at  the  edge  of  a  small  pond  or 
pool,  and  which  he  had  brought  from  the  gully  a 
little  higher  up,  where  it  was  found  quite  rich. 
He,  of  course,  assented,  and  led  us  the  way  to  his 
cradle.  He  brought  the  earth  in  an  Indian  basket, 
holding  a  little  less  than  a  peck,  and  as  he  threw 
the  earth  on  the  cradle  top,  I  dashed  on  the 
water,  and  Capt.  S.  rocked  the  cradle.  We 
worked  away  with  spirit,  attracting  several  spec- 
tators, who  laughed  at  our  undignified  position — 
but  't  was  our  first  essay  in  making  money  by  our 
own  labor,  and  I  entered  into  it  with  zeal  and 
great  interest  at  the  result.  Afler  about  fif\een 
minutes'  dashing  water,  during  which  I  got  a  good 
soaking  below,  and  splashed  all  in  my  vicinity,  I 
got  tired,  and  cried  hold  off.  Our  friend,  the 
Califomian,  as  eager  to  see  the  result  as  ourselves, 
himself  scraped  out  the  black  sand  and  gold,  and 
several  gathered  around  him  to  see  how  much 
there  was.  He  was  kind  enough  to  show  us  the 
gold  when  he  had  cleaned  it,  and  the  guesses  as 
to  its  quantity  varied  from  half  to  two  ounces. 
There  was  probably  more  than  an  ounce  of  pore 
gold  taken  from  the  earth,  as  it  had  been  hauled 
from  the  hill-side,  in  less  than  half  an  hour  ;  and 
in  a  second  visit  which  I  had  occasion  to  make, 
and  in  which  I  learned  more  of  the  diflSculties  and 
profits  of  gold  hunting,  I  was  satisfied  that  in 
many,  perhaps  hundreds  of  canadas  like  this,  sev- 
eral miles  long,  the  earth  is  rich  to  excess,  and 
will  give  many  years'  work  to  from  twenty  to  fifty 
thousand  hands,  who  can  each  reckon  npon  two 
ounces  of  pure  gold  per  day  while  washing.  To 
fasten  this  conviction  upon  any  one  in  this  coun- 
try is  not  difficult  now — it  was  some  months  since 
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— but  gold  has  fallen  from  sixteen  dollars  the 
ounce  to  eight ;  and  several  at  the  mines  were 
selling  from  necessity  for  six  dollars  the  ounce. 

I  rode  from  one  end  to  the  other  of  the  main 
valley,  in  the  dry  diggings,  and  questioned  almost 
every  man  there,  and  they  all,  without  a  single 
exception,  were  then  making  from  two  ounces  to 
two  hundred  dollars  per  day,  when  they  chose  to 
work.  Many  had  shanties,  with  trinkets,  blank- 
ets, and  calicoes  for  the  Indians,  and  comforts  and 
necessaries  for  the  whites.  I  think  at  least  two 
thousand  whites,  including  Californians,  were  on 
the  dry  diggings  of  the  American  Fork,  and  one 
thousand  on  the  river,  in  different  parts,  washing. 
There  cannot  be  less  than  two  thousand  on  the 
Yuba,  the  north  fork  of  the  American,  and  on 
Feather  river ;  on  all  of  which  the  washings 
bring  the  finest  gold,  and  in  great  abundance,  at 
almost  every  deposit  in  the  bed  of  tlie  river  ;  and 
it  is  a  fact,  which  only  the  daily  ocular  proof  I 
had  convinced  me  of,  that  for  many  miles  of  wild 
and  dreary  space,  watered  by  nearly  all  the  east- 
em  tributaries  of  the  Sacramento,  a  traveller  can 
get  off  his  horse  in  the  bed  of  any  mountain 
stream,  where  the  hills  on  either  side  are  of  grav- 
elly red  clay,  and  the  slate  creeps  out  in  the  bed 
of  the  gully,  and  there,  in  an  hour's  washing,  he 
is  sure  to  get  some  gold,  sometimes  a  phial,  some- 
times two,  three,  or  ten  dollars'  worth.  But  the 
gold  is  scattered  in  all  the  hills  of  clay  and  slaty 
formation,  and  the  geological  features  of  the 
country,  I  am  told  by  those  most  intimate  with 
them,  are  nearly  the  same  from  Dyes  place,  lat. 
40  deg.  to  the  Motcumenes,  about  lat.  37  deg., 
and  from  the  comipencement  of  the  hills,  30  miles 
from  the  river,  to  the  big  or  main  range  of  the 
Snowy  Mountain,  about  eight  miles  further  east. 
Gold  has  been  found  abundant  enough  to  attract 
the  laziest  sceptic  in  a  large  part  of  this  district, 
and  without  any  enthusiasm,  which,  by  the  way, 
has  not  formed  part  of  my  system  since  I  came 
round  Cape  Horn  to  gain  glory  fighting  Mexicans, 
I  think  the  Californias — for  gold  is  found  in  both 
— under  the  enterprising,  gold-loving  Yankees, 
will  export  from  six  to  ten  millions  of  gold  annu- 
ally, in  less  than  ten  years. 

It  was  estimated  by  the  most  intelligent,  that 
over  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  had  been  taken 
out  when  I  was  there,  three  months  after  it  was 
made  public,  and  by  the  small,  vagrant,  and  vag- 
abond population  of  California.  Three  fourths  of 
the  men  I  saw  working  in  the  dry  diggings  were 
either  runaway  sailors  or  soldiers,  or  men  who  had 
left  home  suddenly,  and  might  be  called  a  drink- 
ing, fighting,  but  not  a  working  population.  I 
will  not  repeat  any  of  the  hundred  stones  I  heard 
of  men  who  had  found  many  pounds  in  a  day,  and. 
others  getting  into  rich  spots  and  killing  their, 
horses,  rather  than  risk  being  followed  back,  and 
bringing  out  arobas  of  gold,  &c.;  but  on  ray  sec- 
ond trip  up  the  mines,  I  was  riding  down  the  main 
dry  digging,  and  a  teamster,  who  had  stopped  his 
team,  and  stood  looking,  with  whip  in  hand,  at  a 
chap  busy  picking  at  a  niche  or  pocket  in  the 


rock,  called  out  to  me,  "  Just  come  here,  captain, 
and  look  at  this  man  picking  cut  the  gold  !'* 
I  turned  my  horse  to  the  spot,  and,  sure  enough, 
he  was  picking  out  of  the  crevice  in  the  slates 
across  which  the  water  had  pitched  in  winter  to  a 
bed  some  few  feet  below,  the  gold  and  earth  in 
lumps,  and  had  his  left  hand  full  when  I  saw  him. 
1  mean  he  was  picking  it  out  of  an  open  hole  in 
the  rock,  as  fast  as  you  can  pick  the  kernel  oat 
of  a  lot  of  well-cracked  shell-barks.  I  have  since 
seen  the  teamster  in  town  ;  he  is  back  here  after 
his  family,  and  for  supplies,  and  he  tells  me  that 
in  less  than  half  an  hour  the  man  got  between  five 
and  six  ounces  of  pure  gold  ;  they  told  me  also 
that  this  was  no  very  extraordinary  picking. 

I  am  cut  short  in  my  description  by  a  fair  wind 
and  the  unexpected  departure  of  Lieut.  Loeser,  an 
old,  well-tried  chum  of  mine,  with  despatches.  I 
have  not  time  to  copy  these  hasty  sketches.  I  in- 
tended to  complete  an  account  of  our  trip,  which, 
towards  the  last,  give  me  an  idea  of  the  wild  and 
rich  plains  of  the  Sacramento — when  I  saw  the 
grisly  bears  within  a  few  miles  of  a  well  traTelled 
road,  and  hundreds  of  elk  and  antelopes,  which, 
wild  as  they  are,  have  not  had  time  to  get  oat  of 
the  way  of  the  tide  of  gold-hunters  rolling  over 
the  plains. 

I  expect  to  have  a  strange  time  of  it  'here. 
Forts  without  soldiers — ordnance  without  men 
enough  to  guard  them — towns  without  men — 
country  without  government,  laws  or  legislators — 
and  what 's  more,  no  one  disposed  to  stop  to  make 
them ;  and  a  sort  of  colonial  territory  of  the  United, 
States,  without  even  a  communication  with  the 
home  government  for  nearly  two  years,  or  with 
the  navy  for  many  months.  The  ofilcers  of  the 
army  here  could  have  seized  the  large  amount  of 
funds  in  their  hands,  levied  heavily  on  the  coun- 
try, and  been  living  comfortably  in  New  York 
fur  the  last  year,  and  not  a  soul  at  Washington  be 
the  wiser  or  worse  for  it.  Indeed,  such  is  the 
ease  with  which  power  can  go  unchecked  and  un- 
punished in  this  region,  that  it  will  be  hard  for  the 
officers  of  government  to  resist  temptation ;  for  a 
salary  here  is  certain  poverty  and  debt,  unless  one 
makes  up  by  the  big  hauls — the  merest  negro  can 
make  more  than  our  present  governor,  Colonel 
Mason,  receives  in  toto. 


The  ministry  of  the  marine  having  caused  to  be 
constructed  for  the  use  of  the  navy,  by  M.  Charles 
Beslay,  an  engine  to  which  ether  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  then  chloroform,  might  be  applied  aa  the 
motive  power^  it  has  lately  been  tried  before  a  com- 
mission composed  of  scientific  men,  and  found  to  be, 
in  a  mechanical  point  of  view,  perfectly  efilcient. 
But,  before  bnnging  it  into  general  use,  it  was 
necessary  to  ascertain  that  the  emanation  from  the 
use  of  the  chloroform  on  board  ship  would  not  be 
injurious  to  the  health  of  the  crews.  To  this  end, 
an  experiment  was  made  on  Monday,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Lieutenant  Lafond  of  the  navy,  and  in 
the  presence  of  M.  Quoy,  inspector-general  of  the 
medical  branch  of  the  marme  service,  and,  in  the 
result,  the  operation  appeared  to  be  condoaiTely 
favorable. 
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From  TftU's  Magazine. 
NOVEL   APPLICATION   OF   HIDES. 

We  have  recently  seen  in  operation  a  machine 
patented  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Foster,  of  Glasgow,  for 
the  purpose  of  cutting  up  hides,  without  a  break, 
into  cords  or  thongs,  measuring,  according  to  their 
breadth,  from  200  to  1,600  yards ;  and  the  length 
depending  necessarily  also  in  some  measure  upon 
the  size  of  the  skin.     The  form  of  the  present  ma- 
chine confines  its  working  to  comparatively  small 
skins  ;  but  if  Mr.  Foster  had  been  in  existence  at 
the  time  when   land  was  given  away  freely,  on 
strange  conditions  sometimes,  with  his  machine  he 
might  have  brought  a  circuit  of  several  miles  with 
facility  within  one  hide — like  a  celebrated  character 
amongst  the  ancients,  he  might  have  comprehended 
a  large  capital  within  the  circle  of  a  single  hide. 
The  object  of  the  patentee  is  less  ambitious.     The 
first  design  of  his  patented   machine  was  to  cut 
driving  belts  for  machines,  which  they  accomplish 
in  one  piece,  without  joints,  by  a  very  interesting 
process,  as  those  of  our  readers  conversant  with 
machines  will   readily  comprehend.     These  belts 
evidently  answer  their  design  remarkably  well — 
can  be  cut  to  any  breadth,  and  work  more  pleasant- 
ly than  the  old  description,  from  the  absence  of 
rivets.     In  following  out  this  object  it  recurred  to 
Mr.  Foster  to  cut  thongs  with  his  machine,  in  the 
first  instance,  for  the  purpose  of  spinning  into  hide 
ropes  for  the  tillers  of  vessels.     This  description  of 
rope  has,  in  all  ages,  been  used  for  tillers  in  prefer- 
ence either  to  iron  chains  or  hempen  ropes.     The 
common    hide  rope,   made   from   thongs    cut   by 
hand,  and  measuring  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  is 
a  clumsy  and  unartistical  affair,  by  no  means  cred- 
itable to  the  progress  of  science.     The  new  rope, 
on  the  other  hand,  has  all  the  smoothness  and*  neat- 
ness of  the  finest  hempen  cord,  and  has  a  neater  and 
more  uniform   appearance   than  the  finest  ropes. 
We  understand  that  it  has  given  perfect  satisfaction 
wherever  it  has  been   applied  ;   and  some  ropes 
have  been  sold  containing  over  twenty  miles  of  this 
tiiong.     The  thongs  have  been  twisted  into  every 
size  of  rope  or  cordage,  and,  especially  when  made 
from  leather,  are  found  to  be  highly  valuable  from 
tiieir  capacity  to  resist  all  the  influences  of  weather 
or  climate.     They  may  be  used  with  the  utmost 
security  in   circumstances  where   ordinary  ropes 
chafe  or  cut  and  require  continuous  watchfulness. 
AVhen  exposed  to  the  severest  frost,  they  retain 
their  ordinary  pliability ;  while  hempen  ropes  be- 
come quite  rigid.     As  cords,  they  have  been  used 
in  power-looms  for  the  shuttles,  and  have  a  decided 
preference  as  a  matter  of  economy  over  cotton  cord, 
which  has  been  hitherto  employed.     The  original 
price  is  higher ;  but  the  endurance  of  the  leather 
cord  renders  it  ultimately  the  cheaper  article  of  the 
two.     There  is  no  purpose,  where  strength,  dura- 
bility and  permanent  flexibility  are  requisites,  to 
wbich  it  may  not  be  applied  ;  but  we  feel  convinced 
that  it  should  come  largely  into  use  in  the  shipping 
txade,  where  these  qualities  are  of  so  much  im- 
portance.    Twelve  thongs  of  |  inch  each  spun  to- 
gether were  found  to  carry  13  cwt.,  which  ft>r  a 
rope  of  that  diameter  is  considered  a  very  great 
weight. 

The  machine  by  which  the  thongs  are  manufac- 
tured, is  as  simple  as  it  is  efficient.  It  consists  essen- 
tially of  a  circular  table,  supported  on  a  vertical  cen- 
tre, carrying  an  angle-wheel,  into  which  two  others 
gear ;  one  of  these  communicates  the  motion  from 


the  driving  power,  and  the  other  transfers  motion 
to  a  horizontal  spindle,  which  canies  a  wheel  on 
its  opposite  extremity,  and  which  constitutes  the 
first  of  a  train  connecting  the  circular  motion  of  the 
table  and  the  parallel  motion  of  the  cutter.  The 
hide  is,  in  the  first  instance,  placed,  in  a  wet  state, 
upon  a  circular  disc  of  wood  ;  oh  this  it  is  allowed 
to  dry,  and  in  the  process  of  drying,  it  adheres  to 
the  wood  sufllciently  to  bear  the  action  of  the  cut- 
ter. The  disc,  witJ^  the  dry  hide  upon  its  upper 
surface,  is  fixed  upon  the  table  of  the  machine,  and 
the  cutter  being  set  to  the  greatest  diameter  which 
the  hide  admits,  is  depressed  till  its  point  pierces 
the  hide  quite  through,  and  just  touching  the  sur- 
face of  the  wood.  For  this  adjustment  there  is  an 
apparatus  similar  to  that  for  setting  the  cutting  tool 
of  the  iron-planing  machine ;  and  the  traversing 
parallel  motion  is  eflfected  also  by  a  similar  mechan- 
ism, except  that  in  this  case  ihe  feed  is  continuous, 
and,  therefore,  the  train  by  which  the  motion  is 
communicated  to  the  leading  screw  precisely,  re- 
sembles that  employed  in  the  self-acting  lathes. 
The  cutter  being  set,  motion  is  given  to  the  ma- 
chine— at  present  by  a  foot-crank — and,  by  one 
revolution  of  the  table,  the  irregular  edges  of  the 
hide  are  cut  oflf,  and  it  now  presents  the  appearance 
of  a  circular  disc,  firmly  and  solidly  adherifig  to 
the  wood.  The  process  is  now  simple  ;  it  consists 
merely  in  driving  the  machine  and  winding  up  the 
thong  as  it  is  given  oflT.  The  motion  of  the  cutter 
towards  the  centre  is  adjusted  by  the  train  of 
wheels  to  the  breadth  of  thong  required ;  if  the 
desired  breadth  be  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  the  cutter 
travels  just  so  much  during  a  revolution  of  the  ta- 
ble ;  if  two  eighths,  the  rate  is  doubled,  and  so  qn 
for  any  other  breadth  which  it  is  desired  to  cut. 
For  many  purposes  the  breadth  is  as  fine  as  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  ;  and  for  others,  it  is  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  five  eighths.  These,  and  indeed 
any  other  breadths,  are  cut  by  the  machine  with 
equal  facility. 

The  operation  of  the  machine  is  peculiarly  sim- 
ple, and,  with  steam  power  acting  on  large  tables, 
would  produce  thongs  more  rapidly  than  several 
men  could  spin  from  nemp.  The  existing  appara- 
tus wrought  with  the  foot,  after  the  fashion  of  an 
ordinary  turning  lathe,  cuts  at  the  rate  of  a  mile 
per  hour  for  each  blade  in  use  ;  and  more  than  one 
knife  can  be  used  when  advisable.  We  believe 
the  invention  will  ultimately  lead  to  a  very  large 
consumption  of  hide  and  leather  ropes  for  cordage  ; 
and  when  one  examines  the  machine,  and  sees  the 
facility  and  simplicity  of  its  working,  it  seems 
really  provoking  that  the  world  should  have  been 
using  tiller  ropes  of  hide  for  so  many  ages  without 
discovering  the  proper  way  **  to  spin  them." 

[In  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  a  machine  driven  by  steam,  perform- 
ing the  same  process. — Living  Age] 

Eel  fascinated  by  a  Snake. — On  approaching 
an  almost  dry  drain,  I  saw  a(  snake  slowly  extend- 
ing his  coils,  raising  bis  head,  and  steadily  gazing 
on  what  I  saw  to  be  an  eel  of  about  a  foot  in  length. 
The  eel  was  directly  opposed  to  the  snake,  and 
glance  seemed  to  meet  glance,  when  the  snake, 
having  gained  the  requisite  proximity,  darted  on 
the  eel  and  caught  it  about  an  inch  behind  the  heaS, 
and  carried  it  off;  but  the  captor  was  soon  himself 
the  captive,  for  with  a  blow  on  his  head  I  secured 
both. — Journal  of  the  Indian  Archipelago. 
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From  the  Spectator. 
The  lAfe  and  Remains  of  Theodore  Hook,    By  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Dalton  Barham,  B.  A.,  author  of 
the  "  Life  of  Thomas  Ingoldsby." 

Theodore  Hook  may  be  placed  at  the  head  of 
that  class  of  **  wits,"  almost  peculiar  to  England, 
who  applied  their  talents  to  political  purposes,  and 
contributed  more  perhaps  than  oratory  or  hope  to- 
wards keeping  their  party  together  in  bad  times, 
by  enlisting  the  laughers  on  its  side,  giving  a  bond 
of  union  to  its  followers  by  uttering  their  prejudices 
in  a  spicy  and  popular  form,  and  feeding  their  an- 
ger or  worse  passions  by  peppering  the  sore  places 
of  their  enemies.  Single  songs  under  the  Stuarts 
(especially  under  Charles  the  Second)  may  display 
a  deeper  knowledge  of  men  and  much  larger  ideas 
of  the  English  constitution  and  of  government  in 
general — in  both  which  things  poor  Hook  was 
rather  deficient;  Hanbury  Williams,  we  think, 
had  a  nicer  perception  of  the  humorous  in  charac- 
ter, and  Moore  a  more  sparkling  play  of  wit  with 
refinement  of  manner;  but  all  these  men  were 
amateurs  or  guerillas.  They  wrote  when  they 
pleased,  and  what  they  pleased  ;  they  could  wait 
for  a  subject  and  the  vein  to  handle  it,  and  not 
send  it  forth  till  they  had  worked  it  up  to  their 
ideas  of  finish.  For  some  years  Theodore  Ilook 
was  at  it  week  after  week,  as  "  regular  as  the 
Sunday  came  ;'*  and  if  much  was  coarse,  much 
trivial  and  dependent  upon  the  time,  and  much 
animated  by  what  he  would  have  called  the  spirit 
of  Flunkeyism,  the  palm  of  readiness  and  fluency 
must  be  awarded  him  ;  while  a  mere  selection  from 
his  political  jeux  d 'esprit  rival  or  exceed  in  bulk 
the  whole  labors  of  his  rivals,  and  in  merit  cer- 
tainly equal,  and  we  think  surpass  them.  If  he 
be  compared  with  Moore  especially,  Theodore 
Hook  will  be  found  to  excel  io  substance,  direct- 
ness, and  vigor ;  he  is  thinking  of  his  work  and 
its  object,  not  of  the  pretty  way  in  which  he  is 
doing  it ;  while,  strange  to  say  of  such  a  farceur, 
he  seems  animated  by  a  more  earnest  spirit  than 
Moore — to  be  really  indignant  against  the  follies 
or  vices  he  assails ;  and  probably  he  was  for  the 
time,  or  in  theory.  He  appears  to  have  had  from 
inheritance  and  early  association  the  player's  no- 
tions of  loyalty,  and  he  got  such  ideas  of  religion 
as  such  a  mind  could  entertain  from  the  connection 
of  **  church  and  state,"  and  the  fact  of  his  brother 
being  a  (political  and  polemical)  dean. 

In  his  life  Tiieodorc  Hook  bore  a  strong  generic 
resemblance  to  the  race  whom  our  ancestors  called 
"wits;"  especially  in  the  indiflTerence  shown  to- 
wards his  difliculties  by  those  whom  he  amused. 
The  day  had  indeed  gone  by  when  a  man  of  his 
varied  and  popular  powers  was  frequently  indebted 
to  the  "  treats"  of  his  friends  for  his  meals,  had 
often  no  other  bed  than  a  bulk  or  a  bundle  of  straw 
in  a  lodging-house,  and  furnished  the  satirist  with 
similes  for  the  swiftness  or  dexterity  with  which  he 
eluded  the  bailifl's.  But  his  life,  if  less  visibly 
poor  and  wretched,  was  as  harassed  as  theirs ; 
while  the  sUte  he  at  one  time  affected,  and  **  the 
appearances"  he  always  kept  up,  introduced  into 


his  embarrassments  an  element  of  large  and  Taried 
difliculties,  from  which  the  older  authors  were 
freed.  In  Hook's  case  the  distresses  seemed  the 
result  of  folly  produced  by  Fate.  What  could 
possess  him  to  take  the  house  of  a  lord,  to  live  like 
a  lord,  and  to  entertain  lords,  it  is  difficult  to  tell ; 
his  literary  celebrity,  and  his  social  powers  of 
amusing — perhaps  excelling  those  of  Mathews 
himself,  would  always  have  procured  him  the  lords 
and  the  living  ;  and  his  domestic  establishment  was 
not,  according  to  his  biographer,  one  that  could  in- 
duce him  to  cultivate  a  connection  for  the  purpose 
of  introducing  his  family.  In  this  gulf  of  magnif- 
icent living,  was  not  only  swallowed  op  the  2,000/. 
a  year  he  drew  from  the  John  Bull  during  the  le- 
nith  of  its  popularity,  and  the  large  sums  he  gained 
from  his  novels,  but  a  good  many  future  gains  that 
were  never  realized.  This  was  his  way  of  doing 
things,  according  to  Mr.  Barham^ 

The  great  success  of  Mr.  Hook's  first  novels,  and 
the  large  sums  they  brought  him  in,  proved,  indi- 
rectly, as  is  too  often  the  case  with  literary  men,  the 
cause  of  much  of  his  subsequent  embarrassment ; 
his  better  judgment  was  completely  dazzled  by  the 
prospect  that  appeared  to  open  ;  he  seemed  to  think 
that  by  virtue  of  his  pen  an  almost  unlimited  income 
was  placed  at  his  command  ;  and  he  launched  out 
accordingly  into  expenses,  and  adopted  a  style  bf 
hospitality,  that  induced  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences. His  first  step  was  to  give  up,  in  1827, 
his  moderate  establishment  at  Putney,  and  hire  a 
large  and  fashionable  mansion  in  Cleveland  Row, 
belonging  to  his  friend  Ijord  Lowther,  but  in  the 
hands  at  that  time  of  the  late  Captain  Marryat. 
For  this  he  paid  200Z.  a  year,  and  immediately  laid 
out  between  two  and  three  thousand  pounds  in  fur- 
niture and  decorations;  accepting  bills  for  the 
amount,  and  trusting  to  the  returns  from  the  John 
Bull  and  other  publications  for  the  wherewith  to 
meet  them.  This  was  his  great  error,  and  one 
which  no  amount  of  Exertion  sufficed  to  repair. 
Ready  money  became  scarce,  supplies  were  to  be 
raised  at  any  cost ;  his  account  with  the  paper  was 
overdrawn,  and  the  patience  of  his  co-proprietora 
exhausted  ;  fresh  engagements  were  in  consequence 
entered  into,  and  advances  obtained  from  the  pub- 
lishers. • 

The  proceeds  of  his  intellectual  resources  being 
thus  mortgaged  and  forestalled,  and  his  energies  in 
consequence  withdrawn  from  the  Bull  in  favor  of 
more  pressing  claimants,  the  sale  of  the  paper,  to- 
gether with  his  clear  profit  of  two  thousand  a  year, 
began  rapidly  to  sink.  Straitened  and  reduced,  he 
remained  nevertheless,  for  a  time,  unwilling  to  re- 
trench ;  there  was  but  one  alternative,  and  he  be- 
came speedily  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  usurers 
and  bill-discounters,  and  all  the  obscene  tribe  of 
vampires  that  feed  on  the  extravagant  and  necef- 
siious.  It  is  not,  however,  without  a  feeling  of 
satisfaction,  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace  much  of 
the  pecuniary  distress  in  which  he  became  ao  earlj 
and  apparently  so  inexplicably  involved,  to  the  im- 

f>rudence  or  ill  fortune  of  others.  In  1831,  we  find 
lim  soliciting  advances  from  his  publishers,  on  the 
(rround  of  a  **  loss  of  upwards  of  1,500/.  sustained 
during  the  year  by  the  bankruptcy  of  two  or  three 
friends."  His  connection  with  one  firm  in  particn- 
lar  plunged  him  into  sudden  and  considerable  d^- 
culty ;  he  had  undertaken  the  editorship  of  i 
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fit0TBTy  Speculation,  and  had  received  large  sume, 
in  paper,  on  account,  most  of  which  had  been  paid 
ioto  tke  hands  of  his  upholsterers ;  when  the  failure 
of  the  house,  just  as  these  bills  were  becoming  due, 
«otaiM  upon  him  quite  unexpectedly  the  necessity 
of  flnding  the  money  to  meet  them. 

Much  of  Hook's  improvidence  may  be  traced  to 
the  ciicomstances  and  training  of  his  early  years. 
He  lost  his  mother  in  boyhood.  His  father,  a 
prolific  and  popular  musical  composer  in  his  day, 
allowed  him  to  do  pretty  much  as  he  pleased.  Af- 
ter the  education  of  boarding-schools  and  a  short 
•ojoam  at  Harrow,  where  he  got  such  learning  as 
he  had,  (for  in  a  brief  career  at  college,  subse- 
quently, he  acquired  nothing,)  Mr.  Hook  impressed 
Theodore  into  the  service  of  the  theatre.  In  his 
sixteenth  year  he  was  associated  with  his  father 
in  the  concoction  of  a  musical  drama  in  two  acts, 
announced  as  "  The  Soldier's  return,  or  What  can 
Beauty  do :  the  Overture  and  Music  entirely  new, 
oomp<Med  by  Mr.  Hook."  The  acting  of  an  Irish- 
man by  Jack  Johnstone  floated  the  puerile  piece, 
and  Theodore  received  50/.  as  his  share.  This 
was  in  1805  ;  and  henceforth  the  stripling  became 
a  dramatic  author  and  '*  man  upon  town" — free  of 
.  tke  theatres  before  and  behind  the  curtain — the  pet 
of  the  green-room ;  with  a  literary  celebrity  enough 
to  introduce  him  into  society,  and  amusing  powers 
to  enlarge  his  visiting-list,  till  it  extended,  Mr. 
Barham  aays,  through  Sheridan,  to  Carlton  House ; 
while  he  was  known  for  fracas  and  *'  hoaxes"  that 
would  not  have  been  tolerated  in  his  later  days. 
The  expenses  of  this  kind  of  life  were  maintained 
on  credit,  till  his  appointment,  in  1813,  to  the 
treasnrership  of  the  Mauritius.  The  source  of  this 
patronage  is  obscure ;  a  more  scandalous  appoint- 
ment, be  the  source  what  it  might,  can  scarcely 
be  imagined ;  and  so  it  turned  out.  In  1817,  a 
deficiency  of  many  thousands  in  the  colonial  chest 
was  discovered  ;  and  after  an  inquiry  of  several 
months.  Hook  was  sent  in  custody  to  England  ; 
where  he  arrived  in  January,  1819.  Upon  this  in- 
eident  the  present  work  throws  no  new  light,  as 
to  whether  Hook  or  his  subordinate  was  the  de- 
faulter ;  all  that  is  clear  is  the  loss  of  the  money. 
But  when  Mr.  Barham  acquits  Hook  on  the  score 
of  the  difficulty  of  getting  through  so  large  a  sum 
(between  0,000/.  and  12,000/.)  in  a  small  colony 
without  attracting  attention,  he  forgets  his  English 
debt9  and  his  taste  for  gaming. 

On  his  return  to  England,  Hook  at  first  re- 
mained under  a  cloud,  and  took  quiet  lodgings  in 
Somers  Town.  There  he  continued,  notwith- 
standing the  success  of  the  John  Bullf  started  in 
1820,  until  his  arrest  as  a  defaulter  in  1823.  In 
1825  he  was  discharged  from  custody,  and  took  a 
house  at  Putney,  on  a  scale  not  incommensurate 
with  his  then  income  ;  but  removed  in  1827,  as 
we  have  seen  already,  to  Cleveland  Row,  and  at  a 
time  when  his  income,  we  suspect,  was  not  in- 
creasing. During  those  years,  he  appears  to  have 
tiTod  a  life  of  continual  excitement  from  literary 
exertion,  social  improvisation,  the  pleasures  of  the 
taUOy   and   embarrassed   affairs.      Mr.    Barham, 


whose  father  knew  him  well,  gives  a  picture  of 
his  life  during  the  latter  part  of  it,  which  with  a 
little  soAening  might  possibly  apply  to  a  large 
portion  of  his  career. 

We  may  venture  to  supply,  by  way  of  specimen, 
a  sketch,  by  no  means  overcharged,  of  one  of  those 
restless  life-exhausting  days  in  which  the  seeming- 
ly iron  energies  of  Theodore  Hook  were  prema- 
turely consumed.  A  late  breakfast — his  spirits 
jaded  by  the  exertions  of  yesterday,  and  further 
depressed  by  the  impending  weight  of  some  pecu- 
niary difficulty  ;  large  arrears  of  literary  toil  to  be 
made  up ;  the  meal  sent  away  untasted  ;  every 
power  of  his  mind  forced  and  strained  for  the  next 
four  or  five  hours  upon  the  subject  that  happens  to 
be  in  hand — ^then  a  rapid  drive  to  town  and  a  visit, 
first  to  one  club,  where,  the  centre  of  an  admiring 
circle,  his  intellectual  faculties  are  again  upon  the 
stretch,  and  again  aroused  and  sustained  by  arti* 
ficial  means ;  the  same  thing  repeated  at  a  second 
— ^the  same  drain  and  the  same  supply  ;  a  ballot  or 
'*  general  meeting"  at  a  third,  the  chair  taken  by 
Mr.  Hook — who,  as  a  friend  observes,  addresses 
the  members,  produces  the  accounts,  audits  and 
passes  them,  gives  a  succinct  statement  of  the  pros* 
pects  and  finances  of  the  society,  parries  an  awk 
ward  question,  extinguishes  a  grumbler,  confounds 
an  opponent,  proposes  '*  a  vote  of  thanks"  to  him 
self,  seconds,  carries  it,  and  "  returns  thanks"  with 
a  vivacious  rapidity  that  entirely  confounds  the  un 
organized  schemes  of  the  minority  ;  then  a  chop  in 
the  committee-room,  and  "just  one  tumbler  of 
brandy  and  water,"  or  two;  and  we  fear  the  cats 
logue  would  not  always  close  there. 

Off  next  to  take  his  place  at  some  lordly  banquet, 
where  the  fire  of  wit  is  to  be  stirred  again  into  dazr 
zling  blaze,  and  fed  by  fresh  supplies  of  potent 

stimulants.     Lady  A has  never  heard  one  of 

his  delightful  extempores :  the  pianoforte  is  at  hand 
— we  have  seen  it  established  with  malice  prepense 
in  the  dining-room  when  he  has  been  expected  ; 
fresh  and  more  vigorous  eSbriA  of  fancy,  memory, 
and  application,  are  called  for — all  the  wondrous 
machinery  of  the  brain  taxed  and  strained  to  the 
very  utmost— smiles  and  applause  reward  the  exer- 
tion :  and  perhaps  one  more  chanson,  if  he  has 
shown  himself  thoroughly  i'  the  vem,  is  craved  as 
a  special  favor ;  or  possibly,  if  the  call  has  been 
maae  too  early  or  too  late,  some  dull-witted  |rentle- 
man  hints  that  he  is  a  little  disappointed  in  Mr. 
Hook  ;  and  the  host  admits  that  he  has  not  been 
so  happy  as  he  has  known  him.  He  retires  at  last, 
but  not  to  rest — not  to  home.  Half  an  hour  at 
Crockford's  is  proposed  by  some  gay  companion  as 
they  quit  together  :  we  need  not  continue  the  pic- 
ture ;  the  half  hour  is  quadrupled,  and  the  excite- 
ment of  the  preceding  evening  is  as  nothing  to  that 
which  now  ensues  ;  whether  he  rises  from  the  ta- 
ble winner  or  loser,  by  the  time  he  has  reached 
Fulham  the  reaction  is  complete,  and  in  a  sUte  of 
utter  prostration,  bodily  and  mental,  he  seeks  his 
pillow  ;  to  run,  perhaps,  precisely  a  similar  course 
on  the  morrow. 

The  result  might  have  been  predicted.  No(-^ 
withstanding  an  iron  constitution,  lie  died  at  the> 
age  of  fifty-one,  apparently  of  "  gin-liver,"  a  dis- 
ease which,  originating  in  immoderate  doses  of  air 
cohol,  impairs  the  digestion,  destroys  the  fnnctioo 
of  the  liver,  and  induces  death  by  something  lik» 
inanition. 
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Tke  Life  of  Theodore  Hook  is  rather  a  alight 
afiair.  Mr.  Barham  is  deficient  in  largeness  and 
plan  ;  there  is  no  method,  and  some  chronological 
confusion  in  his  structure.  As  a  dramatist,  Hook 
is  rather  underrated  by  his  biographer :  his  novels 
are  much  overrated  ;  for  in  their  **  humors*'  they 
were  not  much  better  than  clever  caricatures,  and 
his  serious  parts  were  substantially  melodramas  ; 
he  founded  no  school  of  his  own,  and  was  not  em- 
inent in  any  other.  Hookas  fame  must  rest  upon 
his  political  jeux  d'esprit ;  and  that  kind  of  celeb- 
rity is  continually  waning.  Even  now,  many  of 
his  fugitive  pieces  can  only  be  read  with  zest  by 
those  who  remember  the  time  when  they  were 
produced  and  the  persons  they  satirized.  But 
many,  it  should  be  said,  have  a  humor,  a  breadth, 
and  a  felicity,  that  promise  as  much  permanence 
as  such  productions  can  attain. 

The  second  volume,  devoted  to  what  is  called 
the  Remains,  consists  of  prose  and  poetical  selec- 
tions from  the  John  Bull,  made  by  Ilook  himself 
before  his  death,  but  the  publication  of  which  was 
suspended.  The  papers  were  subsequently  con- 
.sidered  by  Mr.  Barham,  Vho  omitted  some  as  too 
personal;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  lopped  too 
freely.  We  miss  several  things  that  were  better 
and  not  more  personal  than  some  which  are  print- 
ed ;  and  aAer.  all,  perhaps,  Hook*s  personalities 
have  been  exaggerated.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
sensual  coarseness  about  the  nature  of  Hook, 
which  made  his  attacks  offensive  to  taste  and 
sometimes  to  propriety  ;  but  those  who  remember 
the  caricatures  and  other  assaults  upon  George  the 
Fourth  and  his  Court,  or  read  the  Satirical  and 
Humorous  Poems  of  Thomas  Moore,  may  doubt 
whether  Hook  stands  alone  in  personality. 


The  Haunted  Man  and  the  Ghost's  Bargain,  A 
fancy  for  Christmas-time.  By  Charles  Dick- 
ens.   Harper  &  Brothers. 

There  is  no  writer,  we  have  often  said,  who 
has  so  much  of  the  spirit  of  Christmas  in  his  writ- 
ings as  Mr.  Dickens.  He  has  its  mirth  and 
imagination,  its  tolerance  and  kindliness,  its  cheer- 
ful and  solemn  thoughts.  Christmas  '*  fancies*' 
are  in  all  his  books,  because  grave  glad  fancies 
are  in  them  all,  touches  of  nature  that  bring  tears 
to  the  eye,  lessons  of  charity  that  thrill  through 
the  heart,  life  and  laughter  in  the  utmost  exuber- 
ance, kindness  to  the  poor,  and  manly  considera- 
tion for  all. 

In  the  little  story  before  us,  Mr.  Dickens  re- 
peats once  again,  this  Christmas-time,  its  always 
seasonable,  untiring  truths.  Perhaps  never  more 
pleasantly.  The  more  often  he  deals  with  them, 
the  more  he  knows  to  vary  them,  and  render  them 
delightful.  The  fancy  on  which  the  story  turns 
is  that  no  man  should  so  far  question  the  myste- 
rious dispensations  of  evil  in  the  world,  as  to  de- 
sire to  lose  the  memory  of  such  evil  as  the  world 
may  have  visited  upon  himself.  There  may  have 
been  sorrow,  but  there  was  the  kindness  that  as- 
suaged it ;  there  may  have  been  wrong,  but  there 


was  the  charity  that  forgave  it.  Nor  only  this. 
With  both  are  connected,  inseparably,  so  many 
thoughts  that  soAen  and  exalt  whatever  else  is  in 
the  sense  or  memory,  that  what  it  good  and 
pleasurable  in  life  would  cease  to  contiime  so  if 
these  were  forgotten.  The  old  proverb  does  not 
tell  you  to  forget  that  you  may  forgive,  but  to  for- 
give that  you  may  forget.  It  is  forgiveness  of 
wron|r,  for  forgetful  ness  of  the  evil  that  was  in  it 
— such  as  poor  old  Lear  begged  of  Cordelia. 

The  thought  has  been  handled  by  true  and 
great  thinkers  in  various  ways.  Much  of  one  of 
Landor's  noble  imaginary  dialogues  turns  apon  it, 
where  Cicero  speaks  to  his  brother  of  the  death  of 
his  wife,  and  surprises  him  by  saying  that  it  is 
sorrow  which  best  inhibits  and  checks  the  ruder 
passions  as  they  grow  and  swell  within  us,  and 
keeps  the  gentler  passions  in  their  proper  play. 
Immoderate  grief,  he  continues,  like  everything 
else  immoderate,  is  useless  and  pernicious  ;  bot 
if  we  did  not  consent  to  tolerate  and  endure  grief, 
if  we  did  not  prepare  for  it,  meet  it,  commuoo 
with  it,  if  we  did  not  even  cherish  it  in  its  season, 
much  of  what  is  best  in  our  faculties,  much  of  our 
tenderness,  much  of  our  generosity,  much  of  oar 
patriotism,  much  also  of  our  genius,  would  be 
stifled  and  extinguished.  ''  When  I  hear  any  one 
call  upon  another  to  be  manly  and  restrain  his 
tears,  if  they  flow  from  the  social  and  the  kind 
affections,  I  doubt  the  humanity  and  distrust  tho 
wisdom  of  the  counsellor.  •  •  •  Philosophy, 
we  may  be  told,  would  prevent  the  tears  by  tam- 
ing away  the  sources  of  them,  and  by  raising  np^ 
a  rampart  against  pain  and  sorrow.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  philosophy,  quite  pure  and  totally  ab- 
stracted from  our  appetites  and  passions,  instead 
of  serving  us  the  better,  would  do  us  little  or  no 
good  at  all.  We  may  receive  so  much  light  aa 
not  to  see,  and  so  much  philosophy  as  to  be  worse 
than  foolish." 

The  hero  of  Mr.  Dickens'  story,  Redlaw,  is  tn 
illustration  of  the  latter  remark.  He  is  a  great 
chemist,  a  lecturer  at  an  old  foundation,  a  man  of 
studious,  philosophic  habits,  haunted  with  recolleo* 
tions  of  the  past  '*  o'er  which  his  melancholy  sita 
on  brood,"  thinking  his  knowledge  of  the  present 
a  worthier  substitute,  and  at  last  parting  with  that 
portion  of  himself  which  he  thinks  he  can  safely 
cast  away.  The  recollections  are  of  a  great 
wrong  done  him  in  early  life,  and  of  all  the  Bor- 
row consequent  upon  it ;  and  the  ghost  he  holda 
nightly  conference  with,  is  the  darker  presentiment 
himself  embodied  in  those  bitter  reeollectiona. 
This  part  of  the  tale  is  beautifully  managed.  0«t 
of  images  of  gloomy  and  wintery  fancies  heaped  ap,  . 
the  supernatural  takes  a  shape  which  is  not  Tiolont 
or  forced  ;  and  the  dialogue,  which  is  no  dialogue, 
but  a  kind  of  a  dreary  dreamy  echo,  is  a  piece  of 
ghostly  imagination  finer  than  any  in  Mrs.  Rad* 
cliff.  The  boon  desired  is  granted,  and  the  bai^ 
gain  struck.  Redlaw  is  not  only  to  lose  his  owa 
recollection  of  sorrow  and  wrong,  bat  to  deatioy 
the  like  memory  in  all  whom  he  approaehea.  By 
this  means  the  effect  ia  shown  in  hamble  aa  well 
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M  higher  minds,  in  the  wont  poverty  as  in  ease 
and  competence,  and  with  the  same  result  in  all. 
Redlaw  loses  his  affections  and  sympathy,  sees 
them  crushed  in  others,  and  is  brought  to  the 
lefel  of  the  only  creature  whom  he  cannot  influ- 
ence or  change,  an  outcast  of  the  streets,  a  boy 
who  has  nothing  but  the  brutish  appetites.  Never 
having  had  his  mind  awakened,  evil  is  this  crea- 
ture's good,  sorrow  has  no  place  in  his  memory, 
and  from  his  brutish  ignorance  the  philosopher 
can  take  nothing  away. 

The  gift  bestowed,  diffused,  and  withdrawn, 
constitutes  the  story ;  and  we  have  a  contrast  in 
the  means  by  which  Redlaw^s  error  is  redeemed, 
not  less  thoughtful  than  that  by  which  its  fully  is 
exposed.  What  the  highest  exercise  of  the  intel* 
lect  has  missed,  is  found  in  the  simplest  furm  of 
the  affections.  The  wife  of  the  custodian  of  the 
eollege  where  the  chemist  is  professor,  in  whom 
are  all  the  unselfish  virtues  which  can  beautify  and 
endear  the  humblest  condition  of  life,  becomes  the 
instroment  of  the  change.  Such  sorrow  as  she 
has  suffered  had  made  her  only  zealous  to  relieve 
others'  sufferings,  and  the  discontented  wise  man 
learns  from  her  example  that  the  world  is,  afler 
all,  a  much  happier  compromise  than  it  seems  to  be, 
and  life  easier  than  wisdom  is  apt  to  think  it ;  that. 
gnef  gives  joy  its  relish,  purifying  what  it  touches 
truly ;  and  that  *'  sweet  are  the  uses  of  adversity," 
where  its  clouds  are  not  the  shadow  of  dishonor. 
In  the  few  pages  that  compose  the  sketch  these 
thiqgs  can  be  shown  but  lightly  ;  perhaps  there  is 
sometimes  hardly  space  to  work  the  thought  fairly 
out ;  but  the  desired  impression  is  made,  and  the 
greatest  effect  which  the  story  is  likely  to  produce 
wOl  probably  not  be  felt  at  the  moment  it  is  read. 


THE  CHARACTER  OF  CHARLES  THE  SECOND. 

The  restored  king  was  at  this  time  more  loved 
by  the  people  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had 
ever  been.  The  calamities  of  his  house,  the 
heroic  death  of  his  father,  his  own  long  sufferings 
and  romantic  adventures,  made  him  an  object  of 
tender  interest.  His  return  had  delivered  the 
country  from  an  intolerable  bondage.  Recalled 
by  the  voice  of  both  the  contending  factions,  he 
was  the  very  man  to  arbitrate  between  them ;  and 
in  some  respects  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  task. 
He  had  received  from  nature  excellent  parts  and  a 
happy  temper.  His  education  had  been  such  as 
might  have  been  expected  to  develop  his  under- 
atanding,  and  to  form  him  to  the  practice  of  every 
public  and  private  virtue.  He  had  passed  through 
aH  varieties  of  fortune,  and  had  seen  both  sides  of 
human  nature.  He  had,  while  very  young,  been 
driven  forth  from  a  palace  to  a  life  of  exile,  penury, 
and  danger.  He  had,  at  an  age  when  the  mind 
and  body  are  in  their  highest  perfection,  and  when 
'  the  first  effervescence  of  boyish  passions  should 
have  subsided,  been  recalled  from  his  wanderings 
to  wear  a  crown.  He  had  been  taught  by  bitter 
experience  how  much  baseness,  perfidy,  and  in- 
gratitude may  be  hid  under  the  obsequious  demean- 


or of  courtiers.  He  had  found,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  huts  of  the  poorest,  true  nobility  of 
soul.  When  wealth  was  offered  to  any  who 
would  betray  him,  when  death  was  denounced 
against  all  who  should  shelter  him,  cottagers  and 
serving  men  had  kept  his  secret  truly,  and  had 
kissed  his  hand  under  his  mean  disguises  with  as 
much  reverence  as  if  he  had  been  seated  on  his 
ancestral  throne.  From  such  a  school  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  a  young  man  who  wanted 
neither  abilities  nor  amiable  qualities  would  have 
come  forth  a  great  and  good  king.  Charles  came 
forth  from  that  school  with  social  habits,  with 
polite  and  engaging  manners,  and  with  some  talent 
for  lively  conversation,  addicted  beyond  measure 
to  sensual  indulgence,  fond  of  sauntering  and 
of  frivolous  amusements,  incapable  of  self-denial 
and  of  exertion,  without  faith  in  human  virtue 
or  in  human  attachment,  without  desire  of  re- 
nown, and  without  sensibility  to  reproach.  Ac- 
cording to  him,  every  person  was  to  be  bought. 
But  some  people  haggled  more  about  their  price 
than  others ;  and  when  this  haggling  was  very 
obstinate  and  very  skilful  it  was  called  by  some 
fine  name.  The  chief  trick  by  which  clever  men 
kept  up  the  price  of  their  abilities  was  called  in- 
tegrity. The  chief  trick  by  which  handsome 
women  kept  up  the  price  of  their  beauty  was  called 
modesty.  The  love  of  God,  the  love  of  country, 
the  love  of  family,  the  love  of  friends,  were  phrases 
of  the  same  sort,  delicate  and  convenient  syno- 
nymes  for  the  love  of  self.  Thinking  thus  of  man- 
kind, Charles  cared  very  little  what  they  thought 
of  him.  Honor  and  shame  were  scarcely  more 
to  him  than  light  and  darkness  to  the  blind.  Hia 
contempt  of  flattery  has  been  highly  commended, 
but  seems,  when  viewed  in  connection  with  the 
rest  of  his  character,  to  deserve  no  commendation. 
It  is  possible  to  be  below  flattery  as  well  as  above 
it.  One  who  trusts  nobody  will  not  trust  syco- 
phants. One  who  does  not  value  real  glory  will 
not  value  its  counterfeit.  It  is  creditable  to 
Charles'  temper,  that,  ill  as  he  thought  of  his 
species,  he  never  became  a  misanthrope.  He  saw 
little  in  men  but  what  was  hateful.  Yet  he  did 
not  hate  them.  Nay,  he  was  so  far  humane  that  it 
was  highly  disagreeable  to  him  to  see  their  suffer- 
ings or  to  hear  their  complaints.  This,  however, 
is  a  sort  of  humanity  which,  though  amiable  and 
laudable  in  a  private  man  whose  power  to  help  or 
hurt  is  bounded  by  a  narrow  circle,  has  in  princes 
often  been  rather  a  vice  than  a  virtue.  More  than 
one  well-disposed  ruler  has  given  up  whole  prov- 
inces to  rapine  and  oppression,  merely  from  a  wish 
to  see  none  but  happy  faces  round  his  own  board 
and  in  his  own  walks.  No  man  is  fit  to  govern 
great  societies  who  hesitates  about  disobliging  the 
few  who  have  access  to  him  for  the  sake  of  the 
many  whom  he  will  never  see.  The  facility  of 
Charles  was  sueh  as  has  perhaps  never  been  found 
in  any  man  of  equal  sense.  He  was  a  slave  with- 
out being  a  dupe.  Worthless  men  and  women,  to 
the  very  bottom  of  whose  hearts  he  aaw,  and 
whom  he  knew  to  be  deatitute  of  afifection  for  him 
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and  undeserving  of  his  confidence,  could  easily 
wheedle  him  out  of  titles,  places,  domains,  state 
secrets,  and  pardons.  He  bestowed  much ;  yet 
he  neither  enjoyed  the  pleasure  nor  acquired  the 
fame  of  beneficence.  He  never  gave  spontaneous- 
ly ;  but  it  was  painful  to  him  to  refuse.  The 
consequence  was  that  his  bounty  generally  went, 
not  to  those  who  deserved  it  best;  nor  even  to 
those  whom  he  liked  best,  but  to  the  most  shame- 
less and  importunate  suitor  who  could  obtain  an 
audience.  The  motives  which  governed  the  polit- 
ical conduct  of  Charles  the  Second  differed  widely 
from  those  by  which  his  predecessor  and  his  suc- 
cessor were  actuated.  He  was  not  a  man  to  be 
imposed  upon  by  the  patriarchal  theory  of  govern- 
ment and  the  doctrine  of  divine  right.  He  was 
utterly  without  ambition.  He  detested  business, 
and  would  sooner  have  abdicated  his  crown  than 
have  undergone  the  trouble  of  really  directing  the 
administration.  Such  was  his  aversion  to  toil, 
and  such  his  ignorance  of  affairs,  that  the  very 
clerks  who  attended  him  when  he  sat  in  council 
could  not  refrain  from  sneering  at  his  frivolous 
remarks,  and  at  his  childish  impatience.  Neither 
gratitude  nor  revenge  had  any  share  in  determin- 
ing his  course ;  for  never  was  there  a  mind  on 
which  both  services  and  injuries  \e(i  such  faint  and 
transitory  impressions.  He  wished  merely  to  be 
a  king  such  as  Louis  the  FiAeenth  of  France 
afterwards  was ;  a  king  who  could  draw  without 
limit  on  the  treasury  for  the  gratification  of  his 
private  tastes,  who  could  hire  with  wealth  and 
honors  persons  capable  of  assisting  him  to  kill  the 
time,  and  who,  even  when  the  state  was  brought 
by  maladministration  to  the  depths  of  humiliation 
and  to  the  brink  of  ruin,  could  still  exclude  un- 
welcome truth  from  the  purlieus  of  his  own  serag- 
lio, and  refuse  to  see  and  hear  whatever  might 
disturb  his  luxurious  repose.  For  these  ends,  and 
fur  these  ends  alone,  he  wished  to  obtain  arbitrary 
power,  if  it  could  be  obtained  without  risk  or 
trouble.  In  the  religious  disputes  which  divided 
his  Protestant  subjects,  his  conscience  was  not  at 
all  interested.  For  his  opinions  oscillated  in  a 
state  of  contented  suspense  between  infidelity  and 
popery.  But,  though  his  conscience  was  neutral 
in  the  quarrel  between  the  Episcopalians  and  the 
Presbyterians,  his  taste  was  by  no  means  so.  His 
favorite  vices  were  precisely  those  to  which  the 
Puritans  were  least  indulgent.  He  could  not  get 
through  one  day  without  the  help  of  diversions 
which  the  Puritans  regarded  as  sinful.  As  a  man 
eminently  well  bred,  and  keenly  sensible  of  the 
ridiculous,  he  was  moved  to  contemptuous  mirth 
by  the  Puritan  oddities.  He  had  indeed  some 
reason  to  dislike  the  rigid  sect.  He  had,  at  the 
age  when  the  passions  are  most  impetuous,  and 
when  levity  is  most  pardonable,  spent  some  monthd 
in  Scotland,  a  king  in  name,  but  in  fact  a  state 
prisoner  in  the  hands  of  austere  Presbyterians. 
Not  content  with  requiring  him  to  conform  to 
their  worship  and  to  subscribe  their  covenant,  they 
had  watched  all  his  motions,  and  lectured  him  on 
all  his  youthful  follies.     He  had  been  compelled 


to  give  reluctant  attendance  at  endless  prayeis  ud 
sermons,  and  might  think  himself  fortunate  whea 
he  was  not  insolently  reminded  from  the  pulpit  of 
his  own  frailties,  of  his  father's  tyranny,  and  of 
his  mother's  idolatry.  Indeed,  he  had  been  so 
miserable  during  this  part  of  his  life  that  the 
defeat  which  made  him  again  a  wanderer  might 
be  regarded  as  a  deliverance  rather  than  as  a 
calamity.  Under  the  influence  of  such  feelings 
as  these,  Charles  was  desirous  to  depress  the  party 
which  had  resisted  his  father. — Macaulay^s  JSf- 
tory. 

THE   AMERICAN   PANORAMA. 

A  VERY  extraordinary  exhibition  is  open  at  the 
Egyptian  Hall,  Piccadilly,  under  the  title  of  *'  Ban- 
vard's  Geographical  Panorama  of  the  Mississippi 
and  Missouri  rivers."  With  one  or  two  excep- 
tions, its  remarkable  claims  to  public  notice  seem 
scarcely  to  have  been  recognized  as  they  deserve. 
We  recommend  them  to  the  consideration  of  all 
holiday-makers  and  sight-seers  this  Christmas. 

It  may  be  well  to  say  what  the  panorama  is  no/. 
It  is  not  a  refined  work  of  art  (nor  does  it  claim 
to  be,  in  Mr.  Banvard's  modest  description ;)  it  ie 
not  remarkable  for  accuracy  of  drawing,  or  for 
brilliancy  of  color,  or  for  subtle  efiects  of  light 
and  shade,  or  for  any  approach  to  any  of  the  quali- 
ties of  those  delicate  and  beautiful  pictures  by  Mr. 
Stanfield  which  used  once  upon  a  time  to  pass  be- 
fore our  eyes  in  like  manner.  It  is  not  very  skil- 
fully set  off  by  the  disposition  of  the  artificial 
light ;  it  is  not  assisted  by  anything  but  a  piano- 
forte and  a  seraphine. 

But  it  is  a  picture  three  miles  long,  which  oc- 
cupies two  hours  in  its  passage  before  the  audi- 
ence. It  is  a  picture  of  one  of  the  greatest  streams 
in  the  known  worldt  whose  course  it  follows  for 
upwards  of  three  thousand  miles.  It  is  a  picture 
irresistibly  impressing  the  spectator  with  a  convio- 
tion  of  its  plain  and  simple  truthfulness,  eveo 
though  that  were  not  guaranteed  by  the  best  testi- 
monials. It  is  an  easy  means  of  travelling  night 
and  day,  without  any  inconvenience  from  climate, 
steam-boat  company,  or  fatigue,  from  New  Or- 
leans to  the  Yellow  Stone  Blufis,  (or  from  the 
Yellow  Stone  Bluflb  to  New  Orleans,  as  the  case 
may  be,)  and  seeing  every  town  and  settlement 
upon  the  river*s  banks,  and  all  the  strange  wild 
ways  of  life  that  are  afloat  upon  its  waters.  To 
see  this  painting  is,  in  a  word,  to  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  what  the  great  American  riTer 
is — except,  we  believe,  in  the  color  of  its  water— 
and  to  acquire  a  new  power  of  testing  the  descrip- 
tive accuracy  of  its  best  describers. 

These  three  miles  of  canvass  have  been  painted 
by  one  man,  and  there  he  is,  present,  pointing  oat 
what  he  deems  most  worthy  of  notice.  This  is 
his  history.  Poor,  untaught,  wholly  unassisted, 
he  conceives  the  idea — a  truly  American  idea— 
of  painting  "  the  largest  picture  in  the  world.** 
Some  capital  must  be  got  for  the  materials,  and 
the  acquisition  of  that  is  his  primary  object.  Tlrtt, 
he  starts  "a  floating  diorama*'  on  the  Wabaah 
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rifer,  which  topples  over  when  people  come  to 
see  it,  and  keeps  all  the  company  at  the  pumps 
for  dear  life.  This  entertainment,  drawing  more 
water  than  money,  and  being  set  upon,  besides, 
by  robbers  armed  with  bowie-knives  and  rifles,  is 
abandoned.  Then,  he  paints  a  panorama  of  Yen- 
ice,  and  exhibits  it  in  the  West  successfully,  until 
it  goes  down  in  a  steamer  on  the  western  waters. 
Then,  he  sets  up  a  museum  at  St.  Louis,  which 
fails.  Then,  he  comes  down  to  Cincinnati,  where 
he  does  no  better.  Then,  without  a  farthing,  he 
rows  away  on  the  Ohio  in  a  small  boat,  and  lives, 
like  a  wild  man,  upon  nuts;  until  he  sells  a  re- 
volving pistol,  which  cost  him  twelve  dollars,  for 
five  and  twenty.  With  the  proceeds  of  this  com- 
mercial transaction  he  buys  a  larger  boat,  lays  in 
a  little  store  of  calicoes  and  cottons,  and  rows 
away  again  among  the  solitary  settlers  along- 
shore, bartering  his  goods  for  beeswax.  Thus, 
in  course  of  tiioe,  he  earns  enough  to  buy  a  little 
skiff;  and  go  to  work  upon  the  largest  picture  in 
the  world ! 

In  his  little  skiff*  he  travels  thousands  of  miles, 
with  no  companions  but  his  pencil,  riffe,  and  dog, 
making  the  preparatory  sketches  for  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world.  Those  completed,  he  erects 
a  temporary  building  at  Louisville,  Kentucky,  in 
which  to  paint  the  largest  picture  in  the  world. 
Without  the  least  help,  even  in  the  grinding  of 
his  colors,  or  the  splitting  of  the  wood  for  his  ma- 
chinery, he  falls  to  work,  and  keeps  at  work  ; 
maintaining  himself  meanwhile,  and  buying  more 
colors,  wood,  and  canvass,  by  doing  odd  jobs  in  the 
decorative  way.  At  last  he  finishes  the  largest 
picture  in  the  world,  and  opens  it  fur  exhibition 
on  a  stormy  night,  when  not  a  single  *'  human*' 
comes  to  see  it.  Not  discouraged  yet,  he  goes 
about  among  the  boatmen,  who  are  well  acquainted 
with  the  river,  and  gives  them  free  admission  to 
the  largest  picture  in  the  world.  The  boatmen 
come  to  see  it,  are  astonished  at  it,  talk  about  it. 
*'Our  country"  wakes  up  from  a  rather  sullen 
doze  at  Louisville,  and  comes  to  see  it  too.  The 
upshot  is,  that  it  succeeds  ;  and  here  it  is  in  Lon- 
don, with  its  painter  standing  on  a  little  platform 
by  its  side  explaining  it ;  and  probably,  by  this 
time  next  year,  it  and  he  may  be  in  Timbucto. 

Few  can  fail  to  have  some  interest  in  such  an 
adventure,  and  in  such  an  adventurer,  and  they 
will  both  repay  it  amply.  There  is  a  mixture  of 
shrewdness  and  simplicity  in  the  latter,,  which  is 
very  prepossessing ;  a  modesty,  and  honesty,  and 
an  odd  original  humor,  in  his  manner  of  telling 
what  he  has  to  tell,  that  give  it  a  peculiar  relish. 
The  picture  itself,  as  an  indisputably  true  and 
faithful  representation  of  a  wonderful  region — 
wood  and  water,  river  and  prairie,  lonely  log-hut 
and  clustered  city  rising  in  the  forest — is  replete 
with  interest  throughout.  Its  incidental  revela- 
tions of  the  different  states  of  society,  yet  in  transi- 
tion, prevailing  at  different  points  of  these  three 
thousand  miles — slaves  and  free  republicans,  French 
and  Southerners ;  immigrants  from  abroad,  and 
restless  Yankees  and  Down-Easters  ever  steaming 
somewhere ;    alligators,    store-boats,   show-boats. 


theatre-boats,  Indians,  bufifaloes  ;  deserted  tents  of 
extinct  tribes,  and  bodies  of  dead  braves,  with 
their  pale  faces  turned  up  to  the  night-sky,  lying 
still  and  solitary  in  the  wilderness,  nearer  and 
nearer  to  which  tho  outposts  of  civilization  are  ap- 
proaching with  gigantic  strides  to  tread  their  peo- 
ple down,  and  erase  their  very  track  from  the 
earth's  face — teem  with  suggestive  matter.  We 
are  not  disposed  to  think  less  kindly  of  a  country 
when  we  see  so  much  of  it,  although  our  sense  of 
its  immense  responsibility  may  be  increased. 

It  would  be  well  to  have  a  panorama,  three 
miles  long,  of  England.  There  might  be  places 
in  it  worth  looking  at,  a  little  closer  than  we  see 
them  now  ;  and  worth  the  thinking  of,  a  little 
more  profoundly.  It  would  be  hopeful,  too,  to 
see  some  things  in  England,  part  and  parcel  of  a 
moving  panorama;  and  not  of  one  that  stood  still, 
or  had  a  disposition  to  go  backward. — ExamineTf 
16/A  Dec. 


AN   AMERICAPT  "lADY   WILLOUGHBY." 
The  Boston  Transcript  furnishes  us  with  this 
bit  of  literary  gossip  : — 

One  of  the  most  striking  literary  novelties  of  the 
season,  a  literary  friend  assures  us,  will  be  a  work 
purporting  to  be  the  Diary  of  a  young  girl  residing 
in  the  Colony  of  Massachusetts  during  a  length  of 
time  commencing  with  the  year  1678.  Some  of 
the  leaves  from  this  Diary  have  appeared  in  the 
columns  of  the  National  Era,  published  at  Wash- 
ington, ^here  they  have  attracted  great  attention 
both  for  their  beauty  of  style  and  the  graphic 
pictures  they  present  of  every-day  life  at  an  early 
period  in  New  England.  The  manner  in  which 
this  precious  document — ^this  waife  of  the  olden 
time — was  discovered,  is  a  curious  incident  in  liter- 
ary history.  We  may  predict  that  **  Margaret 
Smith's  Journal"  will  be  widely  read,  and  as  wide- 
ly admired.  We  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  Ticknor 
and  Company,  the  publishers,  for  an  early  glance 
at  the  proof  sheets,  from  which  we  make  a  brief 
extract,  showing  the  charming  style  in  which  the 
journal  is  written.  The  extract  is  from  a  leaf  dated 
**  Ipswich,  near  Agawam,  May  ye  12th,'  1678  : 

"  We  set  out  Day  before  Yesterday  on  a  Jour- 
ney to  Newberry.  •  •  •  Our  Route  the  first 
Day  lay  through  the  Woods  and  along  the  Borders 
of  great  Marshes,  and  Meadows  on  the  Sea  Shore. 
We  came  to  Linne  at  Night,  and  stopped  at  the 
House  of  a  Kinsman  of  Robert  Pike's — a  Man  of 
Substance  and  Note  in  that  Settlement.  We  were 
tired  and  hungry,  and  the  Supper  of  warm  Indian 
Bread  and  sweet  Milk  relished  quite  as  well  as 
any  I  ever  ate  in  the  Old  Ckmntrie,  The  next  day 
we  went  on  over  a  rough  Road,  to  Wen  ham, 
through  Salem,  which  is  quite  a  pleasant  Town. 
Here  we  stopped  until  this  morning,  when  we 
again  mounted  our  Horses,  and  reach^  this  place 
after  a  smart  Ride  of  three  Hours.  The  Weather 
in  the  Morning  was  warm  and  soft  as  are  our 
Summer  Days  at  Home ;  and  as  we  rode  through 
the  Woods,  where  the  young  Leaves  were  flutter- 
ing, and  the  white  Blossoms  of  the  Wind  flowers, 
and  the  blue  Yiolets,  and  the  yellow  blooming  of 
the  Cowslips  in  the  low  Grounds,  were  seen  oa 
either  hand,  and  the  birds  all  the  time  making  a 
great  and  pleasing  melody  in  the  Branches.  I  was 
glad  of  heart  as  a  child,  and  thought  if  my  beloved 
Friends  and  Cousin  Oliver  were  only  with  us,  I 
could  never  wish  to  leave  so  fair  a  Counthe.'' 
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From  Blackwood's  Magaiine. 
THE    DODO   AND   ITS   KINDRED. 'V^ 

What  was  the  Dodo !  When  was  the  Dodo  t 
Where  is  the  Dodo  t  are  all  questions,  the  first 
more  especially,  which  it  is  fully  more  easy  to 
ask  than  answer.  Whoever  has  looked  through 
books  on  natural  history — for  example,  that  noted 
but  now  scarce  instructor  of  our  early  youth,  the 
Three  Hundred  Antmals — must  have  observed  a 
somewhat  ungainly  creature,  with  a  huge  curved 
bill,  a  shortish  neck,  scarcely  any  wings,  a  plumy 
tuft  upon  the  back — considerably  on  the  off-side, 
though  pretending  to  be  a  tail — and  a  very  shape- 
less body,  extraordinarily  large  and  round  about 
the  hinder  end.  This  anomalous  animal  being 
covered  with  feathers,  and  having,  in  addition  to 
the  other  attributes  above  referred  to,  only  two 
legs,  has  been,  we  think  justly,  regarded  as  a 
bird,  and  has  accordingly  been  named  the  Dodo. 
But  why  it  should  be  so  named  is  another  of  the 
many  mysterious  questions,  which  require  to  be 
considered  in  the  history  of  this  unaccountable 
creature.  No  one  alleges,  nor  can  we  conceive  it 
possible,  that  it  claims  kindred  with  either  of  the 
only  two  human  beings  we  ever  heard  of  who 
bore  the  name  :  '*And  after  him  (Adino  the  Ez- 
nite)  was  Eleazar  the  son  of  Doda,  the  Ahohite, 
one  of  the  three  mighty  men  with  David,  when 
they  defied  the  Philistines  that  were  there  gath- 
ered together  to  battle,  and  the  men  of  Israel  were 
gone  away."  Our  only  other  human  Dodo  be- 
longed to  the  fair  sex,  and  was  the  mother  of  the 
famous  Zoroaster,  who  flourished  in  the  days  of 
Darius  Hystaspes,  and  brought  back  the  Persians 
to  their  ancient  fire-worship,  from  the  adoration 
of  the  twinkling  stars.  The  oanM  appears  to 
have  been  dropped  by  both  families,  as  if  they 
were  somewhat  ashamed  of  it ;  and  we  feel  as- 
sured that  of  such  of  our  readers  as  admit  that 
Zoroaster  must  have  had  a  mother  of  some  sort, 
very  few  really  remember  nowadays  that  her  name 
was  Dodo.  There  were  no  baptismal  registers  in 
those  times ;  or,  if  such  existed,  they  were  doubt- 
less consumed  in  the  **  great  fire" — a  sort  of  pe- 
riodical, it  may  be  providential,  mode  of  shorten- 
ing the  record,  which  seems  to  occur  from  time  to 
time  in  all  civilized  countries. 

But  while  the  creature  in  question — we  mean 
the  feathered  biped — has  been  continuously  pre- 
sented to  view  in  those  "  vain  repetitions"  which 
unfortunately  form  the  mass  of  our  information  in 
all  would-be  popular  works  on  natural  history,  we 
had  actually  long  been  at  a  stand-still  in  relation  to 
its  essential  attributes — the  few  competent  author- 
ities who  had  given  out  their  opinion  upon  this,  as 
many  thought,  stereotyped  absurdity,  being  so  dis- 
agreed among  themselves  as  to  make  confusion 

*  TTie  Dodo  and  its  Kindred ;  or.  the  HiMtory,  Affini- 
ties, and  Oatcohry  of  the  Dodo,  Solitaire,  and  other  Ex- 
tinct Birds  of  the  Islands  Mauritius,  Rodriguez,  and 
Bourbon.  By  H.  E.  Strickland,  M.  A.F.G.  S., 
F.  R.  G.  S.,  President  of  the  Ashmnlean  Society,  &c., 
and  A.  G.  Melvillk,  M.D.,  Edinburgh,  M.  K.  C.S. 
One  vol.,  royal  quarto.    London :  1848. 


worse  confounded.  The  case,  indeed, 
desperate  ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  we  always 
entertained  a  particular  regard  for  old  Clusius,  (of 
whom  by-and-by,)  and  could  not  get  over  the  ftet 
that  a  Dodo's  head  existed  in  the  Ashmolean  Mo- 
seum,  Oxford,  and  a  Dodo's  foot  in  the  British 
Museum,  London,  we  i»ould  willingly  have  in- 
dulged the  thought  that  the  entire  Dodo  wis 
itself  a  dream.  But,  shaking  off  the  cowardly 
indolence  which  would  seek  to  shirk  the  investiga- 
tion of  so  great  a  question,  let  us  now  inquire  into 
a  piece  of  ornithological  biography,  which  aeemed 
so  singularly  to  combine  the  familiar  with  the  fab- 
ulous. Thanks  to  an  accomplished  and  peraefei^ 
ing  naturalist  of  our  own  day — one  of  the  moit 
successful  and  assiduous  inquirers  of  the  younger 
generation — we  have  now  all  the  facts,  and  moat 
of  the  fancies,  laid  before  us  in  a  splendid  royal 
quarto  volume,  just  published,  with  numerona 
plates,  devoted  to  the  history  and  illustration  of 
the  **  Dodo  and  its  Kindred."  It  was,  in  tratli, 
the  latter  term  that  cheered-  our  heart,  and  led  ua 
again  towards  a  subject  which  had  previously  pro- 
duced the  greatest  despondency  ;  for  we  had  al- 
ways, though  most  erroneously,  fancied  that  the 
great  misformed  lout  of  our  Three  Hundred  Ant- 
mals  was  all  alone  in  the  wide  world,  unable  to 
provide  for  himself,  (and  so,  fortunately,  without 
a  family,)  and  had  never,  in  truth,  had  either  pre- 
decessors or  posterity.  Mr.  Strickland,  however, 
has  brought  together  *.he  disjecta  membra  of  a  ftm- 
ily  group,  showing  not  only  fathers  and  mothera, 
sisters  and  brothers,  but  cousins,  and  kindred  of 
all  degrees.  Their  sedate  and  somewhat  seden- 
tary mode  of  life  is  probably  to  be  accounted  lor, 
nut  so  much  by  their  early  habits  as  their  latter 
end.  Their  legs  are  short,  their  wings  scareely 
existent,  but  they  are  prodigiously  large  and  heavy 
in  the  hinder-quarters ;  and  organs  of  flight  would 
have  been  but  a  vain  thing  for  safety,  as  they  coold 
not,  in  such  wooded  countries  as  theae  creatnrea 
inhabited,  have  been  made  commensurate  with  the 
uplifting  of  such  solid  bulk,  placed  so  far  behind 
that  centre  of  gravity  where  other  wings  are 
worked.  We  can  now  sit  down  in  Mr.  Strick> 
land*s  company,  to  discuss  the  subject,  not  only 
tranquilly,  but  with  a  degree  of  cheerfulness  whieli 
we  have  not  felt  for  many  a  day  ;  thanks  to  hia 
kindly  consideration  of  the  Dodo  and  *'  ita  kin- 
dred." 

The  geographical  reader  will  remember  that  to 
the  eastward  of  the  great,  and  to  ouraelves  nearly 
unknown,  island  of  Madagascar,  there  liea  a  amall 
group  of  islands  of  volcanic  origin,  which,  thoogh 
not  exactly  contiguous  among  themselves,  are  yet 
nearer  to  each  other  than  to  the  greater  island  jnat 
named,  and  which  is  interposed  between  them  and 
the  coast  of  Southern  Africa.  They  are  named 
Rodriguez,  Bourbon,  and  Mauritius,  or  the  lalo 
of  France.  There  is  proof  that  not  fewer  than 
four  distinct  species  of  large-bodied,  ahort-winged 
birds,  of  the  Dodo  type,  were  their  inhabitanta  m 
comparatively  recent  times,  and  have  now  becone 
ntterly  extinct.     We  aay  utterly,  becauae  neitlier 
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|>roof  nor  vestige  of  their  existence  elsewhere  has 
been  at  any  time  afforded  ;  and  the  comparatively 
small  extent,  and  now  peopled  state  of  the  islands 
in  question ,  (where  they  are  no  longer  known,) 
make  the  continuous  and  unobserved  existence  of 
these  birds,  so  conspicuous  in  size  and  slow  of 
foot,  impossible. 

Now,  it  is  this  recent  and  total  extinction  which 
renders  the  subject  one  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
terest. Death  is  an  admitted  law  of  nature,  in 
respect  to  the  individuals  of  all  species.  Geology, 
"  dragging  at  each  remove  a  lengthened  chain,*' 
has  shown  how,  at  different  and  distant  eras,  innu- 
merable tribes  have  perished  and  been  supplanted, 
or  at  least  replaced,  by  other  groups  of  species, 
entire  races,  better  fitted  for  the  great  climatic  and 
other  physical  changes,  which  our  earth's  surface 
his  undergone  from  time  to  time.  How  these 
changes  were  brought  about,  many,  with  more  or 
less  success,  (generally  less,)  have  tried  to  say. 
Organic  remains — that  is,  the  fossilized  remnants 
of  ancient  species — sometimes  indicate  a  long  con- 
tinuance of  existence,  generation  after  generation 
liTing  in  tranquillity,  and  finally  sinking  in  a  quiet 
grave  ;  while  other  examples  show  a  sudden  and 
violent  death,  in  tortuous  and  excited  action,  as  if 
they  had  been  almost  instantaneously  overwhelmed 
liid  destroyed  by  some  great  catastrophe. 

Several  local  extinctions  of  elsewhere  existing 
species  are  known  to  naturalists — such  as  those 
of  the  beaver,  and  bear,  and  the  wolf,  which  no 
longer  occur  in  Great  Britain,  though  historically 
known,  as  well  as  organically  proved  by  recent 
remains,  to  have  lived  and  died  among  us.  Their 
eitinction  was  slow  and  gradual,  and  resulted  en- 
tirely from  the  inroads  which  the  human  race — 
that  is,  the  increase  of  population,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  agriculture  and  commerce — necessarily 
Dade  upon  their  numbers,  which  thus  became 
"/<?ir  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less."  The 
beaver  might  have  carried  on  business  well 
enough,  in  his  own  quiet  way,  although  frequent- 
ly incommoded  by  the  love  of  peltry  on  the  part 
of  a  hat-wearing  people  !  but  it  is  clear  that  no 
man  with  a  small  family,  and  a  few  respectable 
farm-servants,  could  either  permit  a  large  and 
hungry  wolf  to  be  continually  peeping  at  mid- 
night through  the  key-hole  of  the  nursery,  or  al- 
low a  brawny  bruin  to  snuff  too  frequently  under 
the  kitchen-door,  (after  having  hugged  the  watch- 
dog to  death,)  when  the  serving-maids  were  at 
supper.  The  extirpation,  then,  of  at  least  two 
of  those  quondam  British  species  became  a  work 
of  necessity  and  mercy,  and  might  have  been  tol- 
erated even  on  a  Sunday  between  sermons — es- 
pecially as  naturalists  have  it  still  in  their  power 
to  study  the  habits  of  similar  wild  beasts,  by  no 
means  yet  extinct,  in  the  neighboring  countries  of 
France  and  Germany. 

But  the  death  of  the  Dodo  and  its  kindred  is  a 
more  affecting  fact,  as  involving  the  extinction  of 
an  entire  race,  root  and  branch,  and  proving  that 
demth  IB  a  law  of  the  species,  as  well  as  of  the  in- 


dividuals which  compose  it — although  the  life  of 
the  one  is  so  much  more  prolonged  than  that  of 
the  other  that  we  can  seldom  obtain  any  positive 
proof  of  its  extinction,  except  by  the  observance 
of  geological  eras.  Certain  other  still  existing 
species,  well  known  to  naturalists,  may  be  said  to 
be,  as  it  were,  just  hovering  on  the  brink  of  de- 
struction. One  of  the  largest  and  most  remark- 
able of  herbivorous  animals — a  species  of  wild 
cattle,  the  aurochs  or  European  bison  {B.  priscus)  . 
— exists  now  only  in  the  forest  of  Bialowicksa, 
from  whence  the  Emperor  of  Russia  has  recently 
transmitted  a  living  pair  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  Jjondon.  Several  kinds  of  birds  are  also  evi- 
dently on  their  last  legs.  For  example,  a  singu- 
lar species  of  parrot,  (Nestor  producius^)  with  the 
termination  of  the  upper  mandible  much  attenuat- 
ed, peculiar  to  Phipps'  Island,  near  Norfolk  Island, 
has  recently  ceased  to  exist  there  in  the  wild 
state,  and  is  now  known  as  a  living  species  only 
from  a  few  surviving  specimens  kept  in  cages,  and 
which  refuse  to  breed.  The  burrowing  parrot 
from  New  Zealand  is  already  on  the  road  to  ruin ; 
and  more  than  one  species  of  that  singular  and 
wingless  bird,  called  Apteryex,  also  from  the  last- 
named  island,  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category. 
Even  in  our  own  country,  if  the  landed  proprietors 
were  to  yield  to  the  clamor  of  the  anti-game-law 
league,  the  red  grouse  or  moor-game  might  cease 
to  be,  as  they  occur  nowhere  else  on  the  known 
earth  save  in  Britain  and  the  Emerald  Isle. 

The  geographical  distribution  of  animals,  in 
general,  has  been  madie  conformable  to  laws  which 
we  cannot  fathom.  A  mysterious  relationship 
exists  between  certain  organic  structures  and  those 
districts  of  the  earth's  surface  which  they  inhabit. 
Certain  extensive  groups,  in  both  the  animal  and 
vegetable  kingdom,  are  found  to  be  restricted  to 
particular  continents,  and  their  neighboring  islands. 
Of  some  the  distribution  is  very  extensive,  while 
others  are  totally  unknown  except  within  a  limited 
space,  such  as  some  solitary  isle, 

Placed  far  amid  the  melancholy  main. 

In  the  present  state  of  science,  (says  Mr. 
Strickland,)  we  must  be  content  to  admit  the  ex- 
istence of  this  law,  without  being  able  to  enunciate 
its  preamble.  It  does  not  imply  that  organic  distri- 
bution depends  on  soil  and  climate ;  for  we  often 
find  a  perfect  identity  of  these  conditions  in  oppo- 
site hemispheres,  and  in  remote  continents,  whose 
faunse  and  florae  are  almost  wholly  diverse.  It 
does  not  imply  that  allied  but  distinct  organizations 
have  been  adduced,  by  generation  or  spontaneous 
development,  from  the  same  original  stock  ;  for  (to 
pass  over  other  objections)  we  find  detached  vol- 
canic islets,  which  have  been  ejected  from  beneath 
the  ocean,  (such  as  the  Galapagos,  for  instance,) 
inhabited  by  terrestrial  forms  allied  to  those  of  the 
nearest  continent,  though  hundreds  of  miles  distant, 
and  evidently  never  connected  with  them.  But 
this  fact  may  indicate  that  the  Creator,  iki  forming 
new  organisms  to  discharge  the  functions  required 
from  time  to  time  by  the  ever  vacillating  balance  of 
nature,  has  thought  fit  to  preserve  the  regularity 
of  the  system  by  modifying  the  types  of  structure 
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already  established  in  the  adjacent  localities,  rather 
than  to  proceed  per  saltum  by  introducing  forms  of 
more  foreign  aspect. 

In  conformity  with  this  lelatioo  between  geo- 
graphical distribution  and  organic  structure,  it  has 
been  ascertained  that  a  small  portion  of  the  indi- 
genous animals  and  plants  of  the  islands  of  Rodri- 
guez, Bourbon,  and  the  Isle  of  France,  are  either 
allied  to  or  identical  with  the  productions  of  con- 
tinental Africa,  a  larger  portion  with  those  of 
Madagascar,  while  certain  species  are  altogether 
peculiar  to  the  insular  group  above  named. 

And  as  these  three  islands  form  a  detached  clus- 
ter, as  compared  to  other  lands,  so  do  we  find  in 
them  a  peculiar  group  of  birds,  specifically  different 
in  each  island,  yet  allied  together  in  their  general 
characters,  and  remarkably  isolated  from  any  known 
forms  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  These  birds 
were  of  large  size  and  grotesque  proportions,  the 
wings  too  short  and  feeble  for  flight,  the  plumage 
loose  and  decomposed,  and  the  general  aspect  sug- 
gestive of  gigantic  immaturity.  Their  history  is  as 
remarkable  as  their  origin.  About  two  centuries 
ago,  their  native  isles  were  first  colonized  by  man, 
by  whom  these  strange  creatures  were  speedily  ex- 
terminated. So  rapid  and  so  complete  was  their 
extinction,  that  the  vague  descriptions  given  of  them 
by  early,  navigators  were  long  regarded  as  fabulous 
or  exaggerated ;  and  these  birds,  almost  contem- 
poraries of  our  great-grandfathers,  became  associat- 
ed in  the  minds  of  many  persons  with  the  griffin 
and  the  phoenix  of  my thoiogical  antiquity. 

The  aim  and  object  of  Mr.  Strickland *8  work  is 
to  vindicate  the  honesty  of  the  rude  voyagers  of 
the  seventeenth  century ;  to  collect  together  the 
scattered  evidence  regarding  the  Dodo  and  its 
kindred ;  to  describe  and  depict  the  few  anatomi- 
cal fragments  which  are  still  extant  of  those  lost 
species;  to  invite  scientific  travellers  to  further 
and  more  minute  research  ;  and  to  infer,  from  the 
authentic  data  now  in  hand,  the  probable  rank  and 
position  of  these  creatures  in  the  scale  of  nature. 
We  think  he  has  achieved  his  object  very  admira- 
bly, and  has  produced  one  of  the  best  and  most  in- 
teresting monographs  with  which  it  is  our  fortune 
to  be  acquainted. 

So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  extension  of  man*s 
more  immediate  influence  and  agency  is  the  sole 
cause  of  the  disappearance  of  species  in  modern 
times — at  least,  we  have  no  proof  that  any  of  these 
species  have  perished  by  what  can  be  called  a 
catastrophe ;  this  is  well  exemplified  by  what  we 
now  know  of  the  Dodo  and  its  kindred. 

The  islands  of  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  were  dis- 
covered in  the  sixteenth  century,  (authorities  differ 
as  to  the  precise  period,  which  they  vary  from 
1502  to  1M5,)  by  Pedro  Mascaregnas,  a  Portu- 
guese, who  named  the  latter  af\er  himself;  while 
he  called  the  former  Cerne,  a  term  applied  by 
Pliny  to  an  island  in  another  quarter.  Of  this 
C'erne  nothing  definite  was  ascertained  till  the 
year  1598,  when  the  Dutch,  under  Jacob  Corne- 
lius Neck,  finding  it  uninhabited,  took  possession, 
and  changed  its  name  to  Mauritius.     In  the  nar- 


rative of  the  voyage,  of  which  there  are  aevenl 
accounts  in  different  tongues,  we  find  the  follow* 
ing  notice : — 


This  island,  besides  being  yery  fertile  in 
trial  products,  feeds  vast  numbera  of  birda,  anoh  u 
turtle-doves,  which  occur  in  such  plenty  tliat  three 
of  our  men  sometimes  captured  one  hundred  and 
fifly  in  half  a  day,  and  might  easily  haye  taken 
more  by  hand,  or  killed  them  with  sticks,  if  we  had 
not  been  overloaded  with  the  burden  of  them. 
Grey  parrots  are  also  common  there,  and  other 
birds,  besides  a  large  kind  big^r  than  our  awane, 
with  large  heads,  half  of  which  is  covered  with 
skin  like  a  hood.  These  birds  want  wings,  in 
place  of  which  are  three  or  four  thickish  feathers. 
The  tail  consists  of  a  few  slender  curved  feathert 
of  a  grey  color.  We  called  them  Wakkvogd^ 
for  this  reason,  that,  the  longer  they  were  boiled, 
the  tougher  and  more  uneatable  they  became. 
Their  stomachs,  however,  and  breasts,  were  easy 
to  masticate.  Another  reason  for  the  name  was 
that  we  had  an  abundance  of  turtle-doves,  of  a  much 
sweeter  and  more  agreeable  flavor. — De  Bry's  In- 
dia Orientahs,  (1601,)  pars  v.  p.  7. 

These  walckvogel  were  the  birda  soon  after- 
wards called  Dodos.  The  description  given  by 
Clusius,  in  his  Exotica,  (lf»05,)  is  chiefly  taken 
from  one  of  the  published  accounts  of  Van  Neck's 
voyage ;  but  he  adds  the  following  notice,  aa  from 
personal  observation : — 

Afler  I  had  written  down  the  history  of  this  bird 
as  well  as  I  could,  I  happened  to  see  m  the  house 
of  Peter  Pauwius,  professor  of  medicine  in  the 
University  of  Leyden,  a  leg  cut  off  at  the  knee,  and 
recently  brought  from  the  Mauritius.  It  was  not 
very  long,  but  rather  exceeded  four  inches  from  the 
knee  to  the  bend  of  the  foot.  Its  thickness,  how* 
ever,  was  great,  being  nearly  four  inches  in  cir- 
cumference; and  it  was  covered  with  numerous 
scales,  which  in  front  were  wider  and  yellow,  bnt 
smaller  and  dusky  behind.  The  upper  part  of  the 
toes  was  also  furnished  with  single  broad  scales, 
while  the  lower  part  was  wholly  callous.  The  toes 
were  rather  short  for  so  thick  a  leg ;  the  daws 
were  all  thick,  hard,  black,  less  than  an  inch  lonff ; 
but  the  claw  of  the  hind  toe  was  longer  than  the 
rest,  and  exceeded  an  inch. 

A  Dutch  navigator,  Heemskerk,  remained  near- 
ly three  months  on  the  Mauritius,  on  his  homevifard 
voyage  in  1603 ;  and  in  a  published  journal  kept 
by  Keyer  Comelisz,  we  read  of  WalUchvogeh^  and 
a  variety  of  other  game.  One  of  Heemskerk*s 
captains,  Willem  van  West-Zanen  by  name,  also 
lef^  a  journal — apparently  not  published  until 
1648 — at  which  time  it  was  edited  in  an  enlarged 
form  by  H.  Soeteboom.  We  there  find  repeated 
mention  of  Dod-aarsen,  or  Dodos ;  and  the  sailors 
seem  to  have  actually  revelled  in  these  birds,  witli- 
out  suffering  from  surfeit  or  nausea  like  Van  Neck*s 
crew.  As  this  tract  is  very  rare,  and  baa  nerer 
appeared  in  an  English  form,  we  shall  avail  our- 
selves of  Mr.  Strickland's  translation  of  a  few  pas- 
sages bearing  on  the  subject  in  question  : — 


The  sailors  went  out  every  day  to  hunt  for  1 
and  other  game,  such  as  they  could  find  on  had* 
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whfle  they  became  less  active  with  their  nets,  hooks, 
and  other  fishing  tackle.  No  quadrupeds  occur  there 
except  cats,  though  our  countrymen  have  subse- 
quently introduced  goats  and  swine.  The  herons 
were  less  tame  than  the  other  birds,  and  were  diffi- 
colt  to  procure,  owing  to  their  flying  amongst  the  thick 
branches  of  the  trees.  They  also  caught  birds  which 
some  name  Dod-aarsen,  others  Dronten,  When 
Jacob  Van  Neck  was  here,  these  birds  were  called 
WalUch-vogels,  because  even  a  long  boiling  would 
scarcely  make  them  tender,  but  they  remained  tough 
and  hard,  with  the  exception  of  the  breast  and  belly, 
which  were  very  good  ;  and  also  because,  from  the 
abundance  of  turtle-doves,  which  the  men  procured, 
they  became  disgusted  with  dodos.  The  figure  of 
these  birds  is  given  in  the  accompanying  plate ; 
they  have  great  heads,  with  hoods  thereon ;  they 
are  without  wings  or  tail,  and  have  only  little  wing- 
lets  on  their  sides,  and  four  or  five  feathers  behind, 
more  elevated  than  the  rest ;  they  have  beaks  and 
feet,  and  commonly,  in  the  stomach,  a  stone  the 
sixe  of  a  fiat.     *     •     • 

The  dodos,  with  their  round  sterns,  (for  they 
were  well  fattened,)  were  also  obliged  to  turn  tail ; 
everything  that  could  move  was  in  a  bustle ;  and 
the  fish,  \^hich  had  lived  in  peace  for  many  a  year, 
were  pursued  into  the  deepest  waterpools.     *    • 

On  the  25th  July,  William  and  his  sailors  brought 
some  dodos,  which  were  very  fat ;  the  whole  crew 
made  an  ample  meal  from  three  or  four  of  them,  and 
a  portion  remained  over.  •  •  *  They  sent  on 
board  smoked  fish,  salted  dodos,  land-tortoises,  and 
other  game,  which  supply  was  very  acceptable. 
They  were  busy  for  some  days  brinofing  provisions 
to  the  ship.  On  the  4th  of  August,  William's  men 
brought  fifty  large  birds  on  board  the  Bruyn-  Vis ; 
among  them  were  twenty-four  or  twenty-five  dodos, 
80  large  and  heavy,  that  they  could  not  eat  any  two 
of  them  for  dinner,  and  all  that  remained  over  was 
salted. 

Another  day,  Hoogeven  (William's  supercargo) 
aei  out  from  the  tent  with  four  seamen,  provided 
with  sticks,  nets,  muskets,  and  other  necessaries  for 
hunting.  They  climbed  up  mountain  and  hill,  roamed 
through  forest  and  valley,  and,  during  the  three  days 
that  they  were  out,  they  captured  another  half-hun- 
dred of  birds,  including  a  matter  of  twenty  dodos, 
all  which  they  brought  on  board  and  salted.  Thus 
were  ihey,  and  the  other  crews  in  the  fleet,  occupied 
io  fowling  and  fishing. 

In  regard  to  the  appellations  of  these  birds,  it 
is  not  altogether  easy  to  determine  the  precise  date 
at  which  the  synonymous  term  Dodars,  from  which 
our  name  of  Dodo  is  by  some  derived,  was  intro- 
duced. It  seems  first  to  occur  in  the  journal  of 
Willem  van  West-Zanen  ;  but  that  journal,  though 
written  in  1603,  appears  to  have  remained  unpub- 
lished till  1648,  and  the  name  may  have  been  an 
interpolation  by  his  editor  Soeteboom.  Matelief  *s 
journal,  also,  which  makes  mention  of  Dodaersen, 
oiherwise  Dronten,  was  written  in  1G06,  and  Van 
der  Hagen's  in  1607  ;  but  Mr.  Strickland  has  been 
unable  to  find  an  edition  of  either  work  of  earlier 
date  than  1640,  and  so  the  occurrence  of  these 
words  may  be  likewise  due  to  the  ofiiciousness  of 
editors.  Perhaps  the  earliest  use  of  the  word 
Dodars  may  date  from  the  publication  of  Verhuf- 
fen's  voyage,  (1613,)  where,  however,  it  occurs 
under  the  corrupi  form  of  Tutcrsten.  There  seems 
litUe  doubt  that  the  name  of  Dodo  is  derived  from 


the  Dutch  root,  Dodoor,  which  signifies  sluggardf 
and  is  appropriate  to  the  leisurely  gait  and  heavy 
aspect  of  the  creatures  in  question.  Dodars  is 
probably  a  homely  or  familiar  phrase  among  Duleh 
sailors,  and  may  be  regarded  as  more  expressive 
than  elegant.  Our  own  Sir  Thomas  Herbert  was 
the  first  to  use  the  name  of  Dodo  in  its  modem 
form,  and  he  tells  us  that  it  is  a  Portuguese  word. 
Doudoy  in  that  language,  certainly  signifies  *'  fool- 
ish," or  **  simple,*'  and  might  have  been  well  ap- 
plied to  the  unwary  habits  and  defenceless  condition 
of  these  almost  wingless  and  totally  inexperienced 
species ;  but,  as  none  of  the  Portuguese  voyagers 
seem  to  have  mentioned  the  Dodo  by  any  name 
whatever,  nor  even  to  have  visited  the  Mauritius, 
after  their  first  discovery  of  the  island  by  Pedro 
Mascaregnas  already  named,  it  appears  far  more 
probabia  that  Dodars  is  a  genuine  Dutch  term,  al- 
tered, and  it  may  be  amended,  by  Sir  Thomas 
Herbert  to  suit  his  own  philological  fancies. 

The  Dutch,  indeed,  seem  to  have  been  inspired 
with  a  genuine  love  of  Dodos,  and  never  allowed 
even  the  cooing  of  the  delicately  tender  turtle-doves 
to  prevent  their  laying  in  an  ample  store  of  the 
more  solid,  if  less  substantial,  species.  Thus,  Van 
der  Hagen,  who  commanded  two  ships  which  re- 
mained for  some  weeks  at  the  Mauritius  in  1607, 
not  only  feasted  his  crewp  on  great  abundance  of 
'  *  tortoises,  dodars,  grey  paroquets,  and  other  game," 
but  salted  large  quantities  for  consumption  during 
the  voyage.  Verhuffen  touched  at  the  same  island 
in  1611,  and  it  is  in  his  narrative  (published  at 
Frankfort  in  1613)  that  Dodos  are  called  Totersten. 
He  describes  them  as  having — 

A  skin  like  a  monk's  cowl  on  the  head,  and  no 
wings  ;  but,  in  place  of  them,  about  five  or  six  yel- 
low feathers  ;  likewise,  in  place  of  a  tail,  are  four 
or  five  crested  feathers.  In  color  they  are  grey ; 
men  call  them  Totersten  or  Wakkvogel ;  they  occiir 
there  in  grreat  plenty,  insomuch  that  the  Dutch  daily 
eaught  and  eat  many  of  them.  For  not  only  these, 
but  in  general  all  the  birds  there,  are  so  tame  that 
I  hey  killed  the  turtledoves,  as  well  as  the  other  wild 
pigeons  and  parrots,  with  slicks,  and  caught  them 
by  the  hand.  They  also  captured  the  totersten 
or  walckvogel  with  their  hands ;  but  were  obliged 
to  take  good  care  that  these  birds  did  not  bite  them 
on  the  arms  or  legs  with  their  beaks,  which  are 
very  strong,  thick,  and  hooked ;  for  they  are  v/ont 
to  bite  desperately  hard. 

We  are  glad  to  be  informed,  by  the  above,  of 
ihis  attempt  at  independence,  or  something  at  least 
approaching  to  the  defensive  system.  It  forms  an 
additional  title  on  the  part  of  the  Dodo,  to  be  re- 
f^arded,  at  all  events  by  the  Dutch  cuisiniers,  as 
'■  unc  piece  de  resist ance^ 

Sir  Thomas  Herbert,  already  named,  visited  the 
Mauritius  in  1627,  and  found  it  still  uninhabited  by 
man.  In  his  Relation  of  some  Yeares'^Travaiic, 
which,  for  the  amusement  of  his  later  years,  he 
sfiems  to  have  repeatedly  rewritten  for  various  edi- 
tions, extending  from  1634  to  1677,  he  both  figures 
and  describes  our  fat  friend.  His  narration  is  as 
follows : — 

The  dodo,  a  bird  the  Dutch  call  walckvogel  or 
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dod-eersen  ;  her  body  is  round  and  fat,  which  occa- 
sions the  slow  pace,  or  that  her  corpulencie  ;  and 
80  great  as  few  of  them  weigh  less  than  fifty  pound ; 
meat  it  is  with  some,  but  better  to  the  eye  than 
stomach,  such  as  only  a  strong  appetite  can  van- 
quish ;  but  otherwise,  through  its  oyliness,  it  can- 
not chuse  but  quickly  cloy  and  nauseate  the  stomach, 
being  indeed  more  pleasurable  to  look  than  feed  up- 
on. Tt  is  of  a  melancholy  visage,  as  sensible  of 
nature's  injury  in  framing  so  massie  a  body  to  be 
directed  by  complimental  wings,  such  indeed  as  are 
unable  to  hoise  her  from  the  ground,  serving  only 
to  rank  her  amongst  birds.  Her  head  is  variously 
drest ;  for  one  half  is  hooded  with  down  of  a  dark  color, 
the  other  half  naked,  and  of  a  white  hue,  as  if  lawn 
were  drawn  over  it ;  her  bill  hooks  and  bends  down- 
wards ;  the  thrill  or  breathing  place  is  in  the  midst, 
from  which  part  to  the  end  the  color  is  of  a  light 
green,  mixt  with  pale  yellow  ;  her  eyes  are  round 
and  bright,  and  instead  of  feathers  has  a  most  fine 
down  ;  her  train  (like  to  a  China  beard)  is  no  more 
than  three  or  four  short  feathers ;  her  leggs  are  thick 
and  black  ;  her  talons  great ;  her  stomach  fiery,  so 
that  as  she  can  easily  digest  stones ;  in  that  and 
shape  not  a  little  resembling  the  ostrich. — P.  333. 

Francois  Cauche,  an  account  of  whose  voyage, 
made  in  1638,  is  published  in  the  Relations  Verita- 
hles  et  Curieuses  de  VIsle  de  Madagascar,  (Paris, 
1651,)  states  that  he  saw  in  the  Mauritius  birds 
called  Oiseaux  de  Nazaret,  larger  than  a  swan, 
covered  with  black  down,  with  crested  feathers  on 
the  rump,  '*  as  many  in  number  as  the  bird  is  years 
old.'*  In  place  of  wings  there  are  some  black 
curved  feathers,  without  webs.  The  cry  is  like 
that  of  a  gosling. 

They  only  lay  one  egg,  which  is  white,  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny  roll;  by  the, side  of  which  they  place 
a  white  stone,  of  the  dimensions  of  a  hen's  egg. 
They  lay  on  grass,  which  they  collect,  and  make 
their  nests  in  the  forests;  if  one  kills  the  young  one, 
a  grey  stone  is  found  in  the  gizzard.  We  call  them 
Oiseaux  de  Nazaret.  The  fat  ia  excellent  to  give 
ease  to  the  muscles  and  nerves. 

Here  let  us  pause  a  moment  to  consider  what 
was  tlie  probable  size  of  a  halfpenny  roll  in  the 
year  1638.  How  many  vast  and  various  elements 
must  be  taken  to  account  in  calculating  the  dimen- 
sions of  that  **  pain  rf'  un  sol!^^  Macculloch, 
Cobden,  Joseph  Hume,  come  over  and  help  us  in 
this  our  hour  of  knead  !  Was  corn  high  or  low  ? 
were  wages  up  or  down  1  were  bakers  honest  or 
dishonest?  was  there  a  fixed  measure  of  quantity 
for  these  our  matutinal  baps?  Did  town-councils 
regulate  their  weight  and  quality,  or  was  con- 
science left  comptroller,  from  the  quartern  loaf 
downwards  to  the  smallest  form  assumed  by  yeast 
and  flour? 

Tell  me  where  was  fancy  bread  ? 

Does  no  one  know  precisely  what  was  the  size 
of  a  halfpenny  roll  in  the  year  1638?  In  that 
case  we  shall  not  mention  the  dimensions  of  the 
Dodo's  egg. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bird  recorded  by 
Cauche  was  the  true  Dodo,  although  it  is  probable 
that  he  either  described  it  from  rcemorr,  or  con- 
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fused  it  with  the  descriptions  then  eurrent  of  the 
cassowary.  Thus  he  adds,  that  the  legs  were  of 
considerable  length,  that  it  had  only  three  toee 
and  no  tongue — characters  (with  the  exception  of 
the  last,  inapplicable,  of  course,  to  either  kind) 
which  truly  indicate  the  latter  species.  This  name 
of  **  Bird  of  Nazareth"  has,  moreover,  given  rise 
to  a  false  or  phantom  species,  called  Didvs  NazO' 
renus  in  systematic  works,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  derived  from  the  small  island  or  sandbank  of 
Nazareth,  to  the  north-east  of  Madagascar.  Now, 
Dr.  Hamel  has  recently  rendered  it  probable,  that 
no  such  island  or  sandbank  is  in  existence,  and 
so  we  need  not  seek  for  its  inhabitants  :  at  all 
events  there  is  no  such  bird  as  the  Nazareen  Dodo 
— Didus  Nazarenus. 

The  next  piece  of  evidence  regarding  the  Dodo 
is  highly  interesting  and  important,  as  it  shows 
that,  at  least  in  one  instance,  this  extraordinuj 
bird  was  transported  alive  to  Europe,  and  exhibited 
in  our  own  country.  In  a  manuscript  preserved 
in  the  British  Museum,  Sir  Hamon  Lestrange,  the 
father  of  the  more  celebrated  Sir  Roger,  in  a 
commentary  on  Brown's  Vulgar  Errors  and  op- 
ropos  of  the  ostrich,  records  as  follows : — 

About  1638,  as  I  walked  London  streets,  I  saw 
the  picture  of  a  strange  fowle  hong  oat  upon  a 
cloth,  and  myselfe,  with  one  or  two  more  then  in 
company,  went  in  to  see  it.  It  was  kept  in  a  cham- 
ber, and  was  a  great  fowle,  somewhat  bigffer  than 
the  largest  turkey-cock,  and  so  legged  and  footed, 
but  stouter  and  thicker,  and  of  more  erect  shape; 
coloured  before  like  the  breast  of  a  young  coek 
fesan,  and,  on  the  back,  of  dunn  or  deare  couloor. 
The  keeper  called  it  a  Dodo ;  and  in  the  end  of  a 
chimney  in  the  chamber  there  lay  a  heape  of  large 
pebble  stones,  whereof  bee  gave  it  many  in  our 
sight,  some  as  bigg  as  nutmegs,  and  the  keeper 
told  us  she  eats  them  (conducing  to  digestion); 
and  though  I  remember  not  how  farr  the  keeper 
was  questioned  therein,  yet  I  am  confident  that  af- 
terwards shee  cast  them  all  againe. 

It  is  curious  that  no  confirmation  can  be  obtained 
of  this  exhibition  from  contemporary  authorities. 
The  period  was  prolific  in  pamphlets  and  broad- 
sides, but  political  excitement  probably  engrossed 
the  minds  of  the  majority,  and  rendered  them  care- 
less of  the  wonders  of  nature.  Yet  the  individual 
in  question  may  in  all  likelihood  be  traced  down 
to  the  present  day,  and  portions  of  it  seen  and 
handled  by  the  existing  generation.  In  Trade*- 
cant's  catalogue  of  his  *^  Collection  of  Rariiies 
preserved  at  South  Lambeth,  near  London,^'  1650, 
we  find  an  entry — **  Dodar  from  the  island  Mau- 
ritius ;  it  is  not  able  to  file,  being  so  big."  It  is 
enumerated  under  the  head  of  "  Whole  birds  ;*' 
and  Willughby,  whose  Omithologia  appeared  in 
1676,  says  of  the  Dodo,  ^*  Exuviae  hnjusce  avis 
vidimus  in  museo  Tradescantiano."  The  same 
specimen  is  alluded  to  by  Llhwyd  in  1684,  and  by 
Hyde  in  1700 — having  passed,  weanwhile,  into 
Ashmolean  Museum,  at  Oxford,  with  the  rest  of 
the  Tradescantian  collection.  As  Tradescant  was 
the  most  noted  collector  of  things  natural  in  hit 
diy,  and^  there  were  few,  if  any,  to  enter  into 
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competition  with  him,  it  may  be  well  supposed 
thftt  such  a  rara  avis  as  a  living  Dodo  would 
attract  his  close  attention,  and  that  it  would,  in  all 
probability,  find  its  way  into  his  cabinet  on  its  de- 
oeaae.  It  may  therefore  be  inferred,  that  the 
Mme  individual  which  was  exhibited  in  London, 
aod  described  by  Lestrange  in  1638,  is  that  record- 
ed as  a  stuffed  specimen  in  the  catalogue  of 
Trade8cant*s  Museum,  (1656,)  and  bequeathed  by 
him,  with  his  other  curiosities,  to  Elias  Ashmole, 
the  munificent  founder  of  the  still  existing  museum 
at  Oxford. 

The  considerate  reader  will  not  unnaturally  ask. 
Where  is  now  that  last  of  Dodos  1  and  echo  an- 
swers, where?  Alas!  it  was  destroyed,  **  by 
order  of  the  visitors,"  in  1755.  The  following 
is  the  evidence  of  that  destruction,  as  given  by 
Mr.  J.  S.  Duncan,  in  the  3d  volume  of  the  Zoo- 
logical Journal,  p.  559  : — 

In  the  Ashmolean  Catalogue,  made  by  Ed. 
Llhwyd,  musei  procustos,  1684,  (Plotl  being  then 
keeper,)  the  entry  of  the  bird  is,  **  No.  29,  Gallus 
gfsllinaceus  peregrin  us  Clusii,"  &c.  In  a  catalogue 
made  subsequently  to  1755,  it  is  stated,  ^'  The 
nambers  from  5  to  46,  being  decayed,  were  ordered 
to  be  removed  at  a  meeting  of  the  majority  of  the 
Visitors,  Jan.  8,  1755."  Among  these,  of  course, 
was  included  the  Dodo,  its  number  being  29.  This 
is  further  shown  by  a  new  catalogue,  completed  in 
1756,  in  which  the  order  of  the  Visitors  is  recorded 
as  follows  : — *^  Ilia  quibus  nullus  in  margine  assig- 
natur  numerus,  a  Museeo  subducta  sunt  cimelia, 
annuentibus  Vice-Cancel lario  aliisque  Curatoribus 
ad  ea  lustranda  convocatis,  die  Januarii  8vo.,  a.,  d. 
1755."  The  Dodo  is  one  of  those  which  are  here 
without  the  number. 

By  some  lucky  accident,  however,  a  small  por- 
tion of  **  this  last  descendant  of  an  ancient  race," 
as  Mr.  Strickland  terms  it,  escaped  tiie  clutches 
of  the  destroyers.  **  The  head  and  one  of  the 
foot  were  saved  from  the  flames,  and  are  still  pre- 
^rved  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum."* 

Let  us  now  retrace  our  steps,  for  the  sake  of 
taking  up,  very  briefly,  the  history  of  the  other 
known  remnants  of  this  now  extinct  species. 
Among  the  printed  books  of  the  Ashmolean  Mu- 
aeum,  there  is  a  small  tract,  of  wliicii  the  second 
edition  (the  first  is  without  date)  is  entitled,  **  A 
Catalogue  of  many  natural  rarities,  with  great 
industry,  cost,  and  thirty  years'  travel  in  foreign 
countries,  collected  by  Robert  Hubert,  alios  Forges, 
gent,  and  sworn  servant  to  his  majesty  ;  and  daily 
to  be  seen  at  the  place  formerly  called  the  Music 
House,  near  the  west  end  of  St.  Paul's  Church," 
IS  mo.  London,   16G5.     At  page  11  is  the  fol- 

♦The  scientiGc  value  of  these  remnants,  Mr.  Strickland 
informs  us,  has  been  lately  much  increased  by  skilful 
dissection.  Dr.  Adand,  the  lecturer  in  anatomy,  has 
divided  the  skin  of  the  cranium  down  the  mesial  line, 
and,  by  removini^  it  from  tiie  left  side,  the  entire  osteolog- 
ical  structure  of  this  extraordinary  skull  is  exposed  to 
lisw,  while  on  the  other  side  the  external  covering  re- 
mains undisturbed.  The  solitary  foot  was  formerly 
eovered  by  decomposed  integuments,  and  presented  few 
external  characters.  These  have  been  removed  by  Dr. 
Xidd,  tho  professor  of  medicine,  who  has  made  an  mter- 
estiag  preparation  of  both  the  osseous  and  tendinous 
■Cractores.— See  The  Dodo  and  iU  Kindred,  p.  30. 
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lowing  entry : — '*  A  legge  of  a  Dodo,  a  great 
heavy  bird  that  cannot  fly :  it  is  a  bird  of  the 
Maurcius  island."  This  specimen  is  supposed  to 
be  that  which  afterwards  passed  into  the  possession 
of  the  Royal  Society,  is  recorded  in  their  catalogae 
of  Natural  and  Artificial  Curiosities,  published  by 
Crew  in  1681,  and  is  now  in  the  British  Museum. 
It  is  somewhat  larger  than  the  Ashmolean  foot, 
and,  from  its  excellent  state  of  preservation,  finely 
exhibits  the  external  characters  of  the  toes  and 
tarsus. 

In  Olearus*  catalogue  of  the  museum  at  Got- 
torf,  (the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Schleswig,  and  re- 
cently a  less  easy  one  than  we  have  known  it,) 
of  which  the  first  edition  was  published  in  1666, 
there  is  the  following  notice  of  a  Dodoes  head  :— 

No.  5  is  the  head  of  a  foreign  bird,  which  Cln- 
sius  names  GaJlus  peregrinus,  Mirenberg  Cygnus 
cucullatus,  and  the  Dutch  walghvogel,  from  the  dis- 
gust which  they  are  said  to  have  taken  to  its  bard 
flesh.  The  Dutch  seem  to  have  first  discovered 
the  bird  in  the  island  of  Mauritius ;  and  it  is  stated 
to  have  no  wings,  but  in  place  of  them  two  wing- 
lets,  like  the  emeu  and  the  penguins. — P.  25. 

This  specimen,  aAer  having  been  disregarded, 
if  not  forgotten,  for  nearly  two  centuries,  was 
lately  re-discovered  by  Professor  C.  Reinhardt, 
amongst  a  mass  of  ancient  rubbish,  and  is  now 
in  the  public  museum  of  Copenhagen,  wb.ere  it 
was  examined  by  Mr.  Strickland  two  years  ago.* 
The  integumentary  portions  have  been  all  removed, 
but  it  exhibits  the  same  osteological  characters  as 
the  Oxford  head,  though  less  perfect,  the  base  of 
the  occiput  being  absent.  It  is  of  somewhat 
smaller  size. 

.  The  remnants  now  noticed — three  heads  and 
two  feet^ — are  the  only  ascertained  existing  por- 
tions of  the  famous  Dodo ;  a  bird  w)iich,  as  we 
have  seen  in  the  preceding  extracts,  might  have 
been  well  enough  known  to  such  of  our  great- 
grandfathers as  were  in  the  seafaring  line. 

But  when  did  the  last  Dodo  die?  We  cannot 
answer  that  question  articulately,  as  to  the  very 
year,  still  less  as  to  the  season  or  time  of  day — and 
we  believe  that  no  intimations  of  the  event  wero 
sent  to  the  kindred  ;  but  we  -do  not  hesitate  to 
state  our  belief  that  that  aflfecting  occurrence  oi 
bereavement  took  place  some  time  subsequent  to 
the  summer  of  1681,  and  prior  to  1693.  The 
latest  evidence  of  the  existence  of  Dodos  in  the 
Mauritius  is  contained  in  a  manuscript  of  the 
British  Museum,  entitled  '*  A  coppey  of  Mr. 
Benj.  Harry's  Journall  when  he  was  chief  mate 
of  the  Shippo  Berkley  Castle,  Captn.  Wm.  Tal- 
bot commander,  on  voyage  to  the  Coste  and  Bay, 
1679,  which  voyage  they  wintered  at  the  Maor- 
risshes.*'  On  the  return  from  India,  being  unable 
to  weather  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  deteiv 
mined  to  make  for  *'  the  Marushes,*'  the  4th  of 
June,  1681.     They  saw  the  land  on  the  3d  July, 

*The  collection  of  the  Dokes  of  Schleswis  was  re- 
moved about  the  year  1730,  by  Frederic  IV.,  from  Got- 
torfto  Copenhagen,  where  it  is  now  incorporated  witk 
the  royal  "Konstkammer**  of  that  oorthern  capital. 
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and  on  the  llth  they  began  to  build  huts,  and 
with  much  labor  spread  out  their  cargo  to  dry : — 

Now,  having  a  little  reapitt,  I  will  make  a  little 
description  of  the  island,  first  of  its  producks,  then 
of  its  parts ;  ffirst,  of  winged  and  feathered  ffbwle, 
the  less  passant  are  Dodos ^  whose  ffiesh  is  very  hard, 
a  small  sort  of  Gees,  reasonably  ^ood  Teele,  Cuck- 
oos, Pasca  fflemingos,  Turtle  Doves,  large  Batts, 
many  small  birds  which  are  good.  •  •  Heer  are 
many  wild  hoggs  and  land-turtle  which  are  very 
good,  other  small  creators  on  the  liand,  as  Scor- 
pions and  Musketoes,  these  in  small  numbers, 
Uatts  and  ffleys  a  multitude,  Munkeys  of  various 
tiorts. 

After  this  all  historical  evidence  of  the  existence 
of  the  Dodo  ceases,  although  we  cannot  doubt  that 
they  continued  for  yet  a  few  years.  The  Dutch  first 
colonized  the  Mauritius  in  1644.  The  island  is 
not  above  forty  miles  in  length ;  and  although,  when 
first  discovered,  it  was  found  clothed  with  dense 
forests  of  palms,  and  various  other  trees — among 
whose  columnar  stems  and  leafy  umbrage  the 
native  creatures  might  find  a  safe  abode,  with  food 
and  shelter — how  speedily  would  not  the  improvi- 
dent rapacity  of  hungry  colonists,  or  of  reckless 
fresh-fiesh-bereaved  mariners,  diminish  the  num- 
bers of  a  large  and  heavy-bodied  bird,  of  power- 
less wing  and  slow  of  foot,  and  useful,  more- 
over, in  the  way  of  culinary  consumption.  Mr. 
Strickland  is  of  opinion  that  their  destruction 
would  be  further  hastened,  or  might  be  mainly 
caused,  by  the  dogs,  cats,  and  swine  which 
accompany  man  in  his  migrations,  and  become 
themselves  emancipated  in  the  forests.  All  these 
creatures  are  more  or  less  carnivorous,  and  are 
fond  of  eggs  and  young  birds  ;  and  as  the  Dodo 
is  said  to  have  hatched  only  one  eg?  at  a  time,  a 
single  savage  mouthful  might  suffice  t6  destroy 
the  hope  of  a  family  for  many  a  day. 

That  the  destruction  of  Dodos  was  completed 
by  1693,  Mr.  Strickland  thinks  may  be  inferred 
from  the  narrative  of  Leguat,  who,  in  that  year, 
remained  several  months  in  the  Mauritius,  and  while 
enumerating  its  animal  productions  at  considerable 
length,  makes  no  mention  whatever  of  the  bird  in 
question.  He  adds — '*  L'islo  otait  autrefois  toute 
remplie  d'oyes  et  de  canards  sauvagcs  ;  de  poules 
d*eau,  de  gelinottes,  de  tortues  do  mer  et  de  terre, 
mais  tout  cela  est  devcnuefort  rare.^^  And,  while 
referring  to  the  **  hogs  of  the  China  kind,"  he 
stales  that  these  beasts  do  a  great  deal  of  damage, 
by  devouring  all  the  young  animals  they  can 
catch.  It  is  thus  sufficiently  evident  that  civiliza- 
tion was  making  aggressive  inronds  on  the  natural 
state  of  the  Mauritius  even  in  1603. 

The  Dutch  evacuated  the  island  in  1712,  and 
were  succeeded  by  the  French,  who  colonized  it 
under  the  name  of  Isle  de  France  ;  and  this  change 
in  the  population  no  doubt  accounts  for  the  almost 
entire  absence  of  any  traditionary  knowledge  of 
this  remarkable  bird  among  the  later  inhabitants. 
Baron  Grant  lived  in  the  Mauritius  for  twenty 
years  from  1740 ;  and  his  son,  who  compiled  his 
papers  into  a  history  of  the  island,  states  that  no 
Irace  of  such  a  bird  was  to  be  found  at  that  time.  I 


In  the  Observations  sur  la  Physique  for  the  year 
1778,  there  is  a  negative  notice,  by  M.  Moral, 
of  the  Dodo  and  its  kindred.  "  Ces  oiseaux,  m 
bien  d^crits  dans  le  tome  2  de  rHistoire  des  Oi- 
seaux de  M.  le  Comte  de  Buflfon,  n'ont  jamaia  M 
vus  aux  Isles  de  France,  &c.,  depois  plaa  de  60 
ans  que  ces  parages  sont  habit^  et  visit^  par  det 
colonies  Francoises.  Les  plua  anciena  habitant 
assurent  tous  que  ces  oiseaux  monstreaux  leinr 
ont  toujours  et^  inconnus."  M.  Bory  St.  Vincent, 
who  visited  the  Mauritius  and  Bourbon  in  1601, 
and  has  given  us  an  acconnt  of  the  physical  feat- 
ures of  those  islands  in  his  *'  Voyage,"  aaenrea 
us  (vol.  ii.,  p.  306)  that  he  instituted  all  poeeible 
inquiries  regarding  the  Dodo  (or  Dronte)  and  ita 
kindred,  without  being  able  to  pick  up  the  alight* 
est  information  on  the  subject,  and  althoagh  ha 
advertised  **  une  grande  recompense  k  qui  poor- 
rait  lui  donner  la  moindre  indice  de  Tancienne  ex* 
istence  de  cet  oiseau,  un  silence  univenel  a 
prouvc  que  le  souvenir  memo  du  Dronte  etait  per- 
du parmi  les  Creoles.'*  De  Blainville  infonna  at 
(Nouv.  Ann,  Mus.  iv.  31)  that  the  subject  wat  dii- 
cussed  at  a  public  dinner  at  the  Mauritius  in  1810, 
where  were  present  several  persons  from  eeTenty 
to  ninety  years  of  age,  none  of  whom  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  Dodo,  either  from  recollectioo 
or  tradition.  Finally,  Mr.  J.  V.  Thompson,  who 
resided  some  years  in  Mauritius  prior  to  1816, 
states  (Mag.  of  Nat,  Hist.^  ii.  443)  that  no  nMira 
traces  could  then  be  found  of  the  Dodo  than  of  tho 
truth  of  the  tale  of  Paul  and  Virginia. 

But  the  historical  evidence  already  adduced,  at 
to  the  former  existence  of  this  bird,  is  confirmed 
in  a  very  interesting  manner,  by  what  may  be 
called  the  pictorial  proof.  Besides  the  rude  de- 
lineations given  by  the  earlier  voyagers,  there  ara 
several  old  oil-paintings  of  the  Dodo  atill  extant, 
by  skilful  artists,  who  had  no  other  object  in  view 
than  to  represent  with  accuracy  the  forma  befort 
them.  These  paintings  are  five  in  number,  where- 
of one  is  anonymous ;  three  bear  the  name  of 
Roland  Savery,  an  eminent  Dutch  animal-painter 
of  the  early  portion  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
one  is  by  John  Savery,  Roland's  nephew. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  best  known,  and  ia  that 
from  which  the  figure  of  the  Dodo,  in  all  modern 
compilations  of  ornithology,  has  been  copied.  It 
once  belonged  to  George  Edwards,  who,  in  hit 
work  on  birds,  (vi.  294,)  tells  us,  that  **  tlie  origi- 
nal picture  was  drawn  in  Holland, /rom  the  living 
bird,  brought  from  St.  Maurice*a  Island  in  the 
East  Indies,  in  4he  early  times  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Indies  by  the  way  of  the  Cape  of  Grood  Hope. 
It  was  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  H.  Sloane  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  and  afterwards  becoming  my 
property,  I  deposited  it  in  the  British  Museum  at 
a  great  curiosity.  The  above  history  of  the  pic- 
ture I  had  from  Sir  H.  Sloane,  and  the  late  Dr. 
Mortimer,  secretary  to  the  Royal  Society."  It  it 
still  preserved  in  the  place  to  which  Edwarda  had 
consigned  it,  and  may  be  seen  in  the  bird  galleiyy 
along  with  the  actual  foot  already  mentioned. 
Although  witliout  name  or  date,  the  aimilarity^bodk 
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of  design  and  execution  leads  to  the  conclasion 
thai  it  was  by  one  or  other  of  the  Saverys.  It  may 
bo  seen  engraved  in  the  Pennt/  Cyclopedia,  in 
BliMtration  of  Mr.  Broderip's  article  Dodo  in  that 


Tbo  second  painting,  one  of  Roland  Savery^s, 
is  in  the  royal  collection  at  the  Hague,  and  may 
bo  regarded  as  a  chef-d^ceuvre.  It  represents  Or- 
phoas  charming  the  creation,  and  we  there  behold 
the  Dodo  spell-bound,  with  his  other  mute  com- 
panions. All  the  ordinary  creatures  there  shown 
are  depicted  with  the  greatest  truthfulness;  and 
why  should  the  artist,  delighting,  as  he  seems  to 
bsTO  done,  in  tracing  the  most  delicate  features 
of  familiar  nature,  have  marred  the  beautiful  con- 
sistency of  his  design  by  introducing  a  feigned,  or 
even  an  exaggerated  representation  ?  We  may 
here  adduce  the  invaluable  evidence  of  Profes- 
sor Owen. 

While  at  the  Hague,  in  the  summer  of  1838, 1 
was  much  struck  with  the  minuteness  and  accuracy 
with  w^ich  the  exotic  species  of  animals  had  been 
painted  by  Savery  and  Breug-hel,  in  such  subjects 
as  Orpheus  charming  the  Beasts,  &c.,  in  which 
scope  was  allowed  for  grouping  together  a  great 
variety  of  animals.  Understanding  that  the  cele- 
brated managerie  of  Prince  Maurice  had  afforded  the 
living  models  to  these  artists,  I  sat  down  one  day 
before  Savery^s  Orpheus  and  the  Beasts,  to  make 
a  list  of  the  species,  which  the  pictures  sufficiently 
evinoed  that  the  artist  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
study  alive.  Judge  of  my  surprise  and  pleasure  in 
detecting,  in  a  dark  corner  of  the  picture,  (which  is 
badly  hung  between  two  windows,)  the  Dodo^ 
beautifully  finished,  showing,  for  example,  though 
hai  three  inches  long,  the  auricular  circle  of  feath- 
ers, the  scutation  of  the  tarsi,  and  the  loose  struc 
tare  of  the  caudal  plumes.  In  the  number  and 
proportions  of  the  toes,  and  in  general  form,  it  ac- 
cords with  Edwards'  oil  painting  in  the  British 
Museum ;  and  I  conclude  that  the  miniature  must 
have  been  copied  from  the  study  of  a  living  bird, 
which,  it  is  most  probable,  formed  part  of  the 
Mauritian  menagerie.  The  bird  is  standing  in 
profile,  with  a  lizard  at  its  feet. — Penny  Cyclo- 
ffttdiay  xxiii.  p.  143. 

Mr.  Strickland,  in  1845,  made  a  search  through 
the  Royal  Gallery  of  Berlin,  which  was  known  to 
contain  several  of  Savery's  pictures.  Among 
them,  we  are  happy  to  say  that  he  found  one  rep- 
resenting the  Dodo,  with  numerous  other  animals, 
"  in  Paradise  !"  It  was  very  conformable  with 
the  figure  last  mentioned  ;  but  what  renders  this, 
our  third  portrait,  of  peculiar  interest,  is,  that  it 
affirds  a  date — the  words  **  Roelandt  Savery  fe. 
1636,**  being  inscribed  on  one  corner.  As  the 
artist  was  born  in  1576,  he  must  have  been  twenty- 
three  years  old  when  Van  Neck*s  expedition  re- 
tomed  to  Holland  ;  and  as  we  are  told  by  DeBry, 
in  reference  to  the  Mauritius,  that  '*  alie  ibidem 
aTesvisse  sunt,  quas  walkvogel  Batavi  nominarunt, 
et  iciiiim  secani  in  IloUandiam  importarunty^  it  is 
qmte  possible  that  the  portrait  of  this  individual 
nay  have  been  taken  at  the  time,  and  afterwards 
•eoopM,  both  by  himself  and  his  nephew,  in  their 
liter  petures.     Professor  Owen  leans  to  the  belief 


that  Prince  Maurice's  collection  afforded  the  living 
prototype — an  opinion  so  far  strengthened  by  Ed- 
wards* tradition,  that  the  painting  in  the  British 
Museum  was  drawn  in  Holland  from  a  '*  living 
bird."  Either  view  is  preferable  to  Dr.  HamePs 
suggestion,  that  Savery *s  representation  was  taken 
from  the  Dodo  exhibited  in  London,  as  that  in* 
dividual  was  seen  alive  by  Sir  Hamon  Lestrange  in 
1638,  and  must  therefore  (by  no  means  a  likely 
occurrence)  have  lived,  in  the  event  supposed,  at 
least  twelve  years  in  captivity. 

Very  recently.  Dr.  J.  J.  de  Tchadi,  the  well- 
known  Peruvian  traveller,  transmitted  to  Mr. 
Strickland  an  exact  copy  of  another  figure  of  the 
Dodo,  which  forms  part  of  a  picture  in  the  impe- 
rial collection  of  the  Belvedere  at  Vienna — by  no 
means  a  safe  location,  in  these  tempestuous  times, 
for  the  treasures  of  either  art  or  nature.  Bat  we 
trust  that  Prince  Windischgratz  and  the  hanging 
committee,  will  now  see  that  all  is  right,  and  that 
General  Bem  has  not  been  allowed  to  carry  off  this 
drawing  of  the  Dodo  in  his  carpet-bag.  It  is  . 
dated  1628. 

There  are  two  circumstances,  (says  Mr.  Strick- 
land,) which  gave  an  especial  interest  to  this 
painting.  First,  the  novelty  of  attitude  in  the 
Dodo,  exhibiting  an  activity  of  character,  which 
corroborates  the  supposition  that  the  artist  had  a 
living  model  before  him,  and  contrasting  &trong[ly 
with  the  aspect  of  passive  solidity  in  the  other  pic- 
tures. And,  secondly,  the  Dodo  is  represented  as 
watching,  apparently  with  hungry  looks,  the  toerry 
wrigglings  of  an  eel  in  the  water !  Are  we  hence 
to  infer  that  the  Dodo  fed  upon  eels?  The  advo- 
cates of  the  Raptorial  affinities  of  the  Dodo,  of 
whom  we  shall  soon  speak,  will  doubtless  reply  in 
the  affirmative ;  but,  as  I  hope  shortly  to  demon- 
strate that  it  belongs  to  a  family  of  birds  all  the 
other  members  of  which  are  frugivorous,  I  can  only 
regard  the  introduction  of  the  eel  as  a  pictorial  li- 
cense. In  this,  as  in  all  his  other  paintings,  Savery 
brought  into  juxtaposition  animals  from  all  coun-« 
tries,  without  regarding  geographical  distribution. 
His  delineations  of  birds  and  beasts  were  wonder- 
fully exact,  but  his  knowledge  of  natural  history 
probably  went  no  further ;  and  although  the  Dodo 
is  certainly  looking  at  the  eel,  yet  we  have  no  proof 
that  he  is  going  to  eal  it.  The  mere  collocation 
of  animals  in  an  artistic  composition,  cannot  be 
accepted  as  evidence  against  the  positive  truths 
revealed  by  comparative  anatomy. — P.  30. 

The  fifth  and  last  old  painting  of  the  Dodo,  is 
that  now  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at  Oxford,  and 
presented  to  it  by  Mr.  Darby,  in  1813.  Nothing 
is  known  of  its  previous  history.  It  is  the  work 
of  John  Savery,  the  nephew  of  Roland,  and  is 
dated  1651.  Its  most  peculiar  character  is  the 
colossal  scale  on  which  it  has  been  designed — the 
Dodo  of  this  canvass  standing  about  three  feet  and 
a  half  in  height. 

It  is  difficult  (observes  our  author)  to  assign  a 
motive  to  the  artist  for  thus  magnifymg  an  object 
already  sufficiently  uncouth  in  appearance.  Wew 
it  not  for  the  discrepancy  of  dates,  I  should  hsTO 
conjectured  that  this  was  the  identical  **  picture  of  a 
strange  fowle  hong  out  upon  a  cloth,'*  which  at- 
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tracted  the  notice  of  Sir  Hamon  Lcstran^e  and  his 
friends,  as  they  *'  walked  London  streets*^  in  1638 ; 
the  delineations  used  by  showmen  being  in  general 
more  remarkable  for  attractiveness  than  veracity. 
—P.  31. 

We  have  now  exhibited  the  leading  facts  which 
establish  both  the  existence  and  extinction  of  this 
extraordinary  bird :  the  existence  proved  by  the 
recorded  testimony  of  the  earlier  navigators,  the 
few  but  peculiar  portions  of  structure  which  still 
remain  among  us,  and  the  vera  effigies  handed 
down  by  artists  coeval  with  the  period  in  which 
the  Dodo  lived  :  the  non-existence,  deduced  from 
the  general  progress  of  events,  and  the  absence 
of  all  knowledge  of  the  species  since  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  although  the  natural  pro- 
ductions of  the  Mauritius  are,  in  other  respects, 
much  better  known  to  us  now  than  then.  Why 
any  particular  creature  should  have  been  so  formed 
as  to  be  unable  to  resist  the  progress  of  humanity ^ 
and  should  in  consequence  have  died,  it  is  not  for 
us  to  say.  **  There  are  more  things  in  heaven 
and  earth  than  are  dreamt  of  in  our  philosophy ;" 
and  of  this  we  may  feel  assured,  that  if,  as  we 
doubt  not,  the  Dodo  is  extinct,  then  it  has  served 
its  end,  whatever  that  might  be. 

There  is  nothing  imperfect  in  the  productions 
of  nature,  although  there  are  many  organisms  in 
which  certain  forms  and  faculties  are  less  devel- 
oped than  in  others.  There  are  certainly,  in 
particular  groups,  such  things  as  rudimentary  or- 
gans, which  belong,  as  it  were,  not  so  much  to 
the  individual  species,  as  to  the  general  system 
which  prevails  in  the  larger  and  more  comprehen- 
sive class  to  which  such  species  belong ;  and  in 
the  majority  of  which  these  organs  fulfil  a  frequent 
and  obvious  function,  and  so  are  very  properly 
regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  well-being'  of  such 
as  use  them.  But  there  are  many  examples  in 
animal  life  which  indicate  that  particular  parts  of 
structure  remain,  in  certain  species,  forever  in  an 
undeveloped  state.  In  respect  to  teeth,  for  in- 
stance, the  Greenland  whale  may  be  regarded  as 
a  'permanent  suckling;  for  that  huge  creature 
having  no  occasion  for  these  organs,  they  never 
pierce  the  gums,  although  in  early  life  they  are 
distinctly  traceable  in  the  dental  groove  of  the 
jaws.  So  the  Dodo  was  a  kind  of  permanent 
nestlings  covered  with  down  instead  of  feathers, 
and  with  wings  and  tail  (the  oars  and  rudder  of 
all  aerial  voyagers)  so  short  and  feeble  as  to  be 
altogether  inefficient  for  the  purposes  of  flight. 
Why  should  such  things  be?  We  cannot  say. 
Can  any  one  say  why  they  should  not  be  ?  The 
question  is  both  wide  and  deep,  and  they  are  most 
likely  to  plunge  into  it  who  can  neither  dive  nor 
swim.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Strickland,  that  these 
apparently  anomalous  facts  are,  in  reality,  indica-  { 
tions  of  laws  which  the  great  Creator  has  been 
pleased  to  form  and  follow  in  the  construction  of 
organized  beings— inscriptions  in  an  unknown 
hieroglyphic,  which  we  may  rest  assured  must 
have  a  meaning,  but  of  which  we  have  as  yet 
scarcely  learned  the  alphabet.     "There  appear, 


however,  reasonable  grounds  for  believing  that  the 
Creator  has  assigned  to  each  class  of  animals  a 
definite  type  or  (Structure,  from  which  He  has 
never  departed,  even  in  the  most  ezceptiooal  or 
eccentric  modifications  of  form." 

As  to  the  true  position  of  the  Dodo  in  systematic 
ornithology,  various  opinions  have  been  emitted  by 
various  men.  The  majority  seem  to  have  placed 
it  in  the  great  Rasorial  or  Gallinaceous  order,  as  a 
component  part  of  the  family  Struthionida,  or  os- 
trich tribe. 

The  bird  in  question,  (says  Mr.  Vigors,)  from 
every  account  which  we  have  of  its  economy,  and 
from  the  appearance  of  its  head  and  foot,  is  decided- 
ly gallinaceous;  and,  from  the  insufficienev  of  iu 
wings  for  the  purposes  of  flight,  it  may,  with  equal 
certainty,  be  pronounced  to  be  of  the  JStruihious 
structure.  But  the  foot  has  a  strong  hind-toe,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  its  being  more  robust,  in  whieh 
character  it  still  adheres  to  the  Strut hionidae,  it  co^ 
responds  to  the  Linnsan  genus  Oax,  that  com- 
mences the  succeeding  family.  The  bird  thus  be- 
comes osculant,  and  forms  a  strong  point  of  juoe- 
ti^n  between  those  two  contiguous  groups. — Xmr. 
Trans.,  xiv.  484. 

M.  de  Blainville  (in  Nouv.  Ann.  du  Mus.,  iv.  S4) 
contests  this  opinion  by  various  arguments,  which 
we  cannot  here  report,  and  concludes  that  .the 
Dodo  is  a  raptorial  bird,  allied  to  the  vultures. 
Mr.  Broderip,  in  his  article  before  referred  to,  sums 
up  the  discussion  as  follows  : — 

If  the  picture  in  the  British  Museum,  and  the  eat 
in  Bon  tins,  be  faithful  representations  of  a  creatare 
then  living,  to  make  such  a  bird  of  prey — a  vultare, 
in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of  the  term — would  be 
to  set  all  the  usual  laws  of  adaptation  at  defiance. 
A  vulture  without  wings !  How  was  it  to  be  fed? 
And  not  only  without  wings,  but  necessarily  slow' 
and  heavy  in  progression  on  its  clumsy  feet.  The 
Vultvridtc  are,  as  we  know,  among  the  roost  active 
agents  for  removing  the  decomposing  animal  re- 
mains in  tropical  and  inter-tropical  climates,  and 
they  are  provided  with  a  prodigal  development  of 
wing,  to  waft  them  speedily  to  the  spot  tainted  by 
the  corrupt  incumbrance.  But  no  such  powers  of 
wing  would  be  required  by  a  bird  appointed  to  clear 
away  the  decaying  and  decomposing  masses  of  a 
luxuriant  tropical  vegetation — a  kind  of  vulture  for 
vegetable  impurities,  so  to  speak — and  such  an  office 
would  not  be  by  any  means  inconsistent  with  com- 
parative slowness  of  pedestrian  motion. 

Professor  Owen,  doubtless  one  of  onr  greatest 
authorities,  inclines  towards  an  affinity  with  the 
vultures,  and  considers  the  Dodo  as  an  extremely 
modified  form  of  the  raptorial  order. 

Devoid  of  the  power  of  flight,  it  coald  have  had 
small  chance  of  obtaining  food  b^  p<^ying  upon  the 
members  of  its  own  class ;  and  if  it  did  not  ezdn- 
sively  subsist  on  dead  and  decaying  organixed  mat- 
ter, it  most  probably  restricted  its  attacks  to  the 
class  of  reptiles,  and  to  the  littoral  fishes,  Cnutaota^ 
&c.,  which  its  well-developed  back-toe  and  claw 
would  enable  it  to  seize,  and  hold  with  a  firm  grii 


mffnpe* 


-  Tramactions  of  the  Zoological  Society,  iii. 

We  confess  that,  setting  aside  various  other  ai^ 
conformable  features  in  the  stractore  of  tha  DoiOf 
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the  fact,  testified  by  various  authorities,  of  its  swal- 
lowing stones,  and  having  stones  in  its  gizzard,  for 
the  mechanical  trituration  of  its  food,  (a  peculiarity 
unknown  among  the  raptorial  order,)  is  sufficient 
to  bar  the  above  view,  supported  though  it  be  by 
the  opinion  of  our  most  distinguished  living  anato- 
mist. 

In  a  recent  memoir  by  Professor  J.  F.  Brandt, 
(of  which  an  abstract  is  given  in  the  Bulletin  de  la 
Class.  Phy$.  de  VAcad.  Imp,  de  St,  Petersburg, 
vol.  viii..  No.  3,)  we  have  the  following  state- 
ment : — 

The  Dodo,  a  bird  provided  with  divided  toes  and 
cursorial  feet,  is  best  classed  in  the  order  of  the 
Waders,  among  which  it  appears,  from  its  many 
peculiarities,  (most  of  which,  however,  are  quite 
referable  to  forms  in  this  order,)  to  be  an  anomalous 
link  connecting  several  groups — a  link  which,  for 
the  reasons  above  given, inclines  us  towards  the  os- 
triches, and  especially  also  towards  the  pigeons. 

We  doubt  the  direct  affinity  to  any  species  of 

the  grallatorial  order,  an  order  which  contains  the 

cursorial  or.swift-running  birds,  very  dissimilar  in 

their  prevailing  habits  to  anything  we  know  of  the 

sluggish  and  sedentary  Dodo.     Professor  Brandt 

may  be  regarded' as  having  mistaken  analogy  for 

aAnity  ;  and,  in  Mr.  Strickland's  opinion,  he  has 

in  this  instance  wandered  from  the  true  method  of 

iovestigation,  in  his  anxiety  to  discover  a  link  con^ 

necting  dissevered  groups. 

What  then  is,  or  rather  was,  the  Dodo  ?  The 
majority  of  inquirers  have  no  doubt  been  influenced, 
liiough  unconsciously,  by  its  colossal  size,  and 
have  consequently  sought  its  actual  analogies  only 
sjBoog  such  huge  species  as  the  ostrich,  the  vul- 
ture, and  the  albatross.  But  the  range  in  each 
order  is  often  enormous,  as,  for  example,  between 
the  Falco  carulescenSy  or  finch  falcon  of  Bengal,  an 
accipitrine  bird  not  bigger  than  a  sparrow,  and  an 
eagle  of  the  largest  size  ;  or  between  the  swallow- 
like stormy  petrel  and  Xhe  gigantic  pelican  of  the 
wilderness.  It  appears  that  Professor  J.  T.  Rhein- 
faardt  of  Copenhagen,  who  rediscovered  the  cra- 
nium of  the  Gottorf  Museum,  was  the  first  to  in- 
dicate the  direct  relationship  of  the  Dodo  to  the 
pigeoTis.  He  has  recently  been  engaged  in  a  voy- 
age round  the  world,  but  it  is  known  that,  be- 
fore he  left  Copenhagen  in  1845,  he  had  called  the 
attention  of  his  correspondents,  both  in  Sweden 
and  Denmark,  to  "  the  striking  affinity  which  ex- 
ists between  this  extinct  bird  and  the  pigeons,  es- 
pecially the  Trerons."  The  Columbine  view  is 
that  taken  up,  and  so  admirably  illustrated,  by  Mr. 
Strickland,  the  most  recent  as  well  as  the  best 
biographer  of  the  Dodo.  He  refers  to  the  great 
strength  and  curvature  of  bill  exhibited  by  several 
groups  of  the  tropical  fruit-eating  pigeons,  and 
adds: 

If  we  now  regard  the  Dodo  as  an  extreme 
iDodification,  not  of  the  vultures,  but  of  those  vul- 
ture-like frugivorous  pigeons,  we  shall,  I  think,  class 
it  in  a  group  whose  characters  are  far  more  consis- 
tent with  what  we  know  of  its  structure  and  habits. 
There  is  no  <^  priori  reason  why  a  pigeon  should 


not  be  so  modified,  in  conformity  with  external  cir> 
cnmstances,  as  to  be  incapable  of  flight,  just  as  we 
see  a  grallatorial  bird  modified  into  an  ostrich,  and 
a  diver  into  a  penguin.  Now  we  are  told  that 
Mauritius,  an  island  forty,  miles  in  length,  and  about 
one  hundred  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  was,  when 
discovered,  clothed  with  dense  forests  of  palms  and 
various  other  trees.  A  bird  adapted  to  feed  on  the 
fruits  produced  by  these  forests  would,  in  thij^t 
equable  climate,  have  no  occasion  to  migrate  to  dis- 
tant lands ;  it  would  revel  in  the  perpetual  luxuries 
of  tropical  vegetation,  and  would  have  but  little 
need  of  locomotion.  Why  then  should  it  have  the 
means  of  flying  ?  Such  a  bird  might  wander  from 
tree  to  tree,  tearing  with  its  powerful  beak  the 
fruits  which  strewed  the  ground,  and  digesting  their 
stony  kernels  with  its  powerful  gizzard,  enjoying 
tranquillity  and  abundance,  until  the  arrival  of  man 
destroyed  the  balance  of  animal  life,  and  put  a  term 
to  its  existence.  Such,  in  my  opinion,  was  the 
Dodo— a  colossal,  brevipennate,  frugivorous  pigeon. 
-—P.  40. 

For  the  various  osteological  and  other  details 
by  which  the  Columbine  cha|facter  of  the  Dodo  is 
maintained,  and  as  we  think  established,  we  must 
refer  our  readers  to  Mr.  Strickland *s  volume, 
where  those  parts  of  the  subject  are  very  striking- 
ly worked  out  by  his  able  coadjutor.  Dr.  Melville. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  notice  certain  other 
extinct  species  which  form  the  dead  relations  of 
the  Dodo,  just  as  the  pigeons  continue  to  repre- 
sent the  tribe  from  which  they  have  departed. 
The  island  Rodriguez,  placed  about  three  hundred 
miles  eastward  of  the  Mauritius,  though  not  more 
than  fifteen  miles  long  by  six  broad,  possessed  in 
modern  times  a  peculiar  bird,  also  without  efifective 
wings,  and  in  several  other  respects  resembling  the 
Dodo.  It  was  named  Solitaire  by  the  early  voy- 
agers, and  forms  the  species  Didus  solitarius  of 
systematic  writers.  The  small  island  in  question 
seems  to  have  remained  in  a  desert  and  unpeopled 
state  until  1691,  when  a  party  of  French  Protes- 
tant refugees  settled  upon  it,  and  remained  for  a 
couple  of  years.  The  Solitaire  is  thus  described 
by  their  commander,  Francis  Leguat,  who  (in  his 
Voyage  et  Avantures,  1708)  has  given  us  an  inter- 
esting account  both  of  his  own  doings  in  genera], 
and  of  this  species  in  particular. 

Of  all  the  birds  in  the  island,  the  most  remarka- 
ble is  that  which  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Solitary, 
because  it  is  very  seldom  seen  in  company,  though 
there  are  abundance  of  them.  The  feathers  of  the 
male  are  of  a  brown-grey  color,  the  feet  and  beak 
are  like  a  turkey's,  but  a  little  more  crooked.  They 
have  scarce  any  tail,  but  their  hind  part,  covered 
with  feathers,  is  roundish  like  the  crupper  of  a 
horse ;  they  are  taller  than  turkeys ;  their  neck  is 
straight,  and  a  little  longer  in  proportion  than  a 
turkey's,  when  it  lifts  up  its  head.  Its  eye  is  black 
and  lively,  and  its  head  without  comb  or  cap.  They 
never  fly ;  their  wings  are  too  little  to  support  the 
weight  of  their  bodies:  they  serve  only  to  beat 
themselves,  and  to  flutter  when  they  call  one 
another.  They  will  whirl  about  for  twenty  oir 
thirty  times  together  on  the  same  side,  during  the 
space  of  four  or  five  minutes.  The  motion  of  theur 
wings  makes  then  a  noise  very  much  like  that  of  a 
rattle,  and  one  may  hear  it  two  hundred  paces  oflf 
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The  bone  of  their  wing  grows  greater  towards  the 
extremity,  and  forms  a  little  round  mass  under  the 
feathers,  as  big  as  a  musket-ball.  That  and  its 
beak  are  the  chief  defence  of  this  bird.  Tis  very 
hard  to  catch  it  in  the  woods,  but  easier  in  open 
places,  because  we  run  faster  than  they,  and  some- 
tiroes  we  approach  them  without  much  trouble. 
From  March  to  September  they  are  extremely  fat, 
and  taste  admirably  well,  especially  while  they  are 
young ;  some  of  the  males  weigh  forty-five  pounds. 

The  females  (continues  our  enamored  author) 
are  wonderfully  beautiful,  some  fair,  some  brown— 
I  call  them  fair,  because  they  are  of  the  color  of 
fair  hair.  They  have  a  sort  of  peak  like  a  widow's 
upon  their  beak,  which  is  of  a  dun  color.  No  one 
feather  is  straggling  from  the  other  all  over  their 
bodies,  they  being  very  careful  to  adjust  themselves, 
and  make  them  all  even  with  their  beaks.  The 
feathers  on  their  thighs  are  round  like  shells  at  the 
end,  and,  being  there  very  thick,  have  an  agreeable 
efiect.  They  Have  two  risings  on  their  crops,  and 
the  feathers  are  whiter  there  than  the  rest,  which 
lively  represents  the  fair  neck  of  a  beautiful  woman. 
They  walk  with  so  much  stateliness  and  good  grace 
that  one  cannot  help  admiring  and  loving  them  ;  by 
which  means  their  fine  mien  oflen  saves  their  lives. 
Though  these  birds  will  sometimes  very  familiarly 
come  up  near  enough  to  one,  when  we  do  not  run 
after  them,  yet  they  will  never  grow  tame.  As  soon 
as  they  are  caught,  they  shed  tears  without  crying, 
and  refuse  all  manner  of  meat  till  they  die. — P.  71. 

Their  natural  food  is  the  fruit  of  a  species  of 
plantain.  When  these  birds  are  about  to  build, 
they  select  a  clean  place,  and  then  gather  together 
a  quantity  of  palm  leaves,  which  they  heap  up 
about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  and  there  they  sit. 
They  never  lay  but  one  egg,  wliich  greatly  exceeds 
that  of  a  goose.  Some  days  after  the  young  one 
has  left  her  nest,  a  company  of  thirty  or  forty 
grown-up  birds  brings  another  young  one  to  it ;  and 
the  new-fledged  bird,  with  its  father  and  mother, 
joining  with  the  band,  they  all  march  away  to  some 
by-place. 

We  frequently  foUowed  them,  (says  Leguat)  and 
found  that  afterwards  the  old  ones  went  each  their 
way  alone  or  in  couples,  and  left  the  two  young 
ones  together,  and  this  we  called  a  marriage.  This 
peculiarity  has  something  in  it  which  looks  a  little 
fabulous ;  nevertheless  what  I  say  is  sincere  truth, 
and  what  I  have  more  than  once  obser>'ed  with  care 
and  pleasure. 

Leguat  gives  a  figure  of  this  singular  bird,  which 
in  his  plate  has  somewhat  of  the  air  and  aspect  of 
a  Christmas  goose,  although,  of  course,  it  wants 
the  web-feet.  Its  neck  and  legs  are  proportionally 
longer  than  those  parts  of  the  Dodo,  and  give  it 
more  of  a  strutluous  appearance  ;  but  the  existing 
osteological  evidence  is  sufficient  to  show  that  it 
was  closely  allied  to  that  bird,  and  shared  with  it 
in  some  peculiar  affinities  to  the  pigeon  tribe.  It 
is  curious  that,  although  Rodriguez  is  a  British 
settlement,  we  have  scarcely  any  information  re- 
garding  it  beyond  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  work 
last  quoted,  and  all  that  we  have  since  learned  of 
the  Solitary  is  that  it  has  become  extinct.  Of  late 
years  Mr.  Telfair  made  inquiries  of  one  of  the  col- 
onists, who  assured  him  that  no  such'  bird  now  ex- 
isted on  the  island ;  and  the  same  negative  result 


was  obtained  by  Mr.  Higgins,  a  Liverpool  gentle- 
man, who,  after  sufiTering  shipwreck  on  Rodriguei, 
resided  there  for  a  couple  of  months.     As  far  back 
as  1789,  some  bones  incrosted  by  a  stalagmite,  and 
erroneously  supposed  to  belong  to  the  Dodo,  were 
found  in  a  cave  in  Rodriguez  by  a  M.  Labistour. 
They  afterwards  found  their  way  to  Paris,  where 
they  may  still  be  seen.    We  are  informed  {PrO' 
ceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  Part  L,  p.  31,) 
that  Col.  Dawkins  recently  visited  these  caTeroSy 
and  dug  without  finding  anything  bat  a  small  bone. 
But  M.  Eudes  succeeded  in  disinterring  Tarioue 
bones,  among  others  those  of  a  large  species  of  bird 
no  longer  found  alive  upon  the  island.  He  adds,  that 
the  Dutch,  who  first  landed  at  Rodriguez,  left  eats 
there  to  destroy  the  rats,  which  annoyed  them. 
These  cats  are  now  so  numerous  as  to  prove  ybtj 
destructive  to  the  poultry,  and  he  thinks  it  probable 
that  these  feline  wanderers  may  have  extirpated  the 
bird  in  question,  by  devouring  the  young  ones  as 
soon  as  they  were  hatched — a  destruction  which 
may  have  been  effected  even  before  the  island  be- 
came inhabited  by  the  human  race.    Be  that  as  it 
may,  Mr.  Telfair  sent  collections  of  the  bones  to 
this  country,  one  of  which  may  be  seen  in  the  imi- 
seum  of  the  Andersonian  Institution,  Glasgow. 
Mr.  Strickland  mourns  over  the  loss  or  disappear- 
ance of  those  transmitted  to  the  Zoological  Society 
of  London.    We  have  been  informed  within  tbeae 
few  days  that  like  the  head  of  the  Danish  Dodo, 
they  have  been  rediscovered,  lying  in  a  stable  or 
other  outhouse,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  museum  of 
that  society.    Both  the  Glasgow  specimens,  and 
those  in  Paris,  have  been  carefully  examined  and 
compared  by  Mr.  Strickland,  and  their  Columbise 
characters  are  minutely  described  by  his  skilful  and 
accurate  coadjutor.  Dr.  Melville,  in  the  second  por- 
tion of  his  work.    Mr.  S.  very  properly  regards 
certain  peculiarities,  alluded  to  by  Leguat,  such  as 
the  feeding  on  dates  or  plantains,  as  confirmstoiy 
of  his  view  of  the  natural  affinities  already  mentioned. 
So  much  for  the  Soliuire  of  Rodrigaei  and  its 
affinities.*    A  singular  fact,  however,  remains  to 
be  yet  attended  to  in  this  insular  group.     The  vol- 
caiiic  island  of  Bourbon  seems  also  to  have  contained 
hrcvi-pennate  birds,  whose  inability  to  fly  has  liko- 
wise  led  to  their  extinction.    This  island,  whieh 
lies  about  a  hundred  miles  south-west  of  Maaritins, 
was  discovered  contemporaneously  by  Pedra  de 
Mascaregnas,  in  the  sixteenth  century.    The  earli- 
est notice  which  concerns  our  present  inquiry,  is  by 
Captain  Castleton,  who  visited  Bourbon  in  1013. 

*  The  companions  of  Vasco  de  Grama  had,  at  an  earlier 
period,  applied  the  name  of  SoUtairet  to  certain  birds 
found  in  an  island  near  the  Ca|>e  pf  Good  H«^  \  bst 
these  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  of  the  IMdias 
group  a)>ove  referred  to.  Thev  were,  in  fiict,  pengalns, 
and  their  wings  were  somewliat  vignely  compared  ts 
those  of  bats,  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  scaly  or  nndsisl* 
oped  Slate  of  the  feathers  in  these  birds.  Dr.  Hamel  has 
shown  that  the  term  Soliiairetf  as  employed  by  the  Por- 
tui^uese  sailors,  was  a  corruption  of  $olilicaiTQ9,9^n  alleged 
Hottentot  word,  of  which  we  do  not  profess  to  know  the 
meaning,  being  rather  rusted  in  that  tongue.  We  know, 
however,  that  penguins  are  partkmlariy  srcnrious,  nd, 
therefore,  by  no  means  solitary,  although  they  may  k^ 
extremely  wotilicairiouM  for  aaything  we  can  aay  to  t||i 
contrary. 
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In  the  nanatiTe,  as  given  by  Puiohas,  we  read  as       1.  Solitaires— These  birds  are  so  called  becauae' 

follows : —  they  alwavs  go  alone.  They  are  the  size  of  a  large 

Ti.«~. ;.  ..«—  «f  u»^  <-„»,i  k«.K  —-11  .-J .  ff""**'  »™  are  white,  with  the  tips  of  the  wioga 

There  IS  store  of  land-fow,  both  small  and  great,  ^nd  ,he  tail  black.     The  tail-fathers  resemble 

plentie  of  doves,  great  parrats,  and  suchlike  and  a  ^^  „f  „„  ^,^^^    .^^  „^k  i,  ,„       ,„j  ^^^  ^^ 

great  fowl  ofihebignesseofaturkie,  very  fat.  and  i,  ijfce  that  of  a  woodcock,  but  laV;  the  legs 

so  short-winged  that  they  cannot  file  beeing  white,  and  feet  like  those  of  turkeys.  ^ 

and  in  a  manner  tame ;  and  so  are  all  other  fowles,       g.   oiuaus  bleus,  the  si^  of  SoUtaires,  lyiTe  the 
as  havmg  not  been  troubled  nor  feared  with  shot.     ,„  ^^olly  blue,  the  beak  and  feet  r^dreseia. 

^^J°*,«o-  ^f  ^*'"  i^"  "'*  """''"'  '^^  '*""*"•  "«8  ^«  fe«'  of  «  hen.    They  do  not  fly,  lut  they 

— M.  10-so,  vol.  I.,  p.  jai.  j„„  extremely  fast,  so  that  a  dog  can  hardly  over- 

Bontekoe  van  Hoorn,  a  Dutch  Voyager,  spent  take  them  ;  they  are  very  good  eating, 
twenty-one  days  in  Bourbon  in  1618,  and  found  the       There  is  proof  that  one  or  other  of  these  singo- 

Bdand  to  abound  in-pigeons,  parrots  and  other  spe-  ,„  ^j  „„w  unknown  birds  existed  in  Bourbon, 

cies,  among  which  "  there  were  also  Dod-eersen.  ^.  i^...  .ni  .         »    ^.        • . .,      r  *u    t    ^       . 

L-uu  II-  J        i«r        1..  at  least  nil  towards  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 

which  have  small  win^;   and  so  far  from  beinff  w   tjh-    j      u  j  j  .u        u  .  to^^      3 

.,    ^    ^      .  r*.L..L  ij  1  M.  Bilhard,  who  resided  there  between  1817  and 

l       !,'     K^  ^T  ~.  1  ^^  T    r'**!^  1820,  sutes  (in  his  Voyages  aux  Colonies  Orien- 

walk,  and  when  they  tried  to  run    they  dragged  ^^j  ^^^      ^^^^^  time  of  the  first  colonizaUon  of 

their  under  Side  alone  the  inround."    There  is  no  ..      :  1     1     .4  rp,  .  £„   1      .,.    ..  , 

.u  ^  .u       u-  J  1  T\  ^ne  island,   **  The  woods  were  filled  with  birds 

reason  to  suppose  that  these  birds  were  actual  Do-      ...  ,     ,         j    .  *u  l     /> 

J        r  .L        •  *  r     L-  u  •     Ti      .        .  which  were  not  alarmed  at  the  approach  of  man. 

do,,  of  the  existence  of  which  m  Bourbon  there  ,s  ^  ^^^^  „^  ,^^  j^^^  ot  SoUlaire,  which 

not  the  sUghtest  proof.    That  Bontekoe's  account  ^^    «„„^j  „„  ^^      ^^      ^^^  ,,j„  ^'^ 

was  compiled  from  recollection  rather  than  from  •    ..     ,-         r  i^*    j    1    u      j  l 

'^ ,      .^^        .  .1.    .•        •      1       .  .in  the  time  of  M.  de  la  Bourdonnaye,  who  sent  a 

any  lonmal  wntten  at  the  time,  is  almost  certain  .    .,     ,  c  li.     :s'     . 

r       .u-    *      •    1  r    4  -u  4  u-     L-  r.  j  Specimen,  as  a  cunosity,  to  one  of  the  directors 

from  this  tragical  fact,  that  his  ship  was  afterwards     r  .u  »»      *    *u  *i  1    *  j 

.,  J  u    u-       ir  .L        I  of  the  company."     As  the  gentleman  last  named 

blown  up,  and  he  himself  was  the  sole  survivor.  r.i-Ti        e  -c*  jh      l 

fiM-       •        11   iu    J  .u  *  L  J  !-•  was  governor  of  the  Isles  of  France  and  Bourbon 

There  is  no  likehhood  that  he  preserved  his  papers  -         ,*oe  *     t'^Ao    .u        x.-  j     xm     o.  •  *  i    j 

^,       . .        ^       .    *^        J  .  j*^  .  ^  from   1735  to   1748,  these  birds,  Mr.  Strickland 

any  more  than  his  portmanteau,  and  he  no  doubt     ,  ,,'         -j.'.^  ■• 

*'  ^    ^  .  r     1         I     '         .  observes,  must  have  survived  to  the  former,  and 

wrote  from  a  remembrance  of  a  large  brempeniuUe     r^       *  .      ,  ..      j  .      .  1      . 

u-j      v^ji*      J      r-*  'w^y  have  continued  to  the  latter  date  at  least, 

bird,  whose  indolent  and  unfeanng  tameness  ren-  nf.        «rn       o^r-  j  ^i 

J     J  .,  rr       •      *u  *     L-  J    r  But  when  M.  Bory  St.   Vincent  made  a  careful 

dered  it  an  easy  prey.     Knowing  that  a  bird  of  a  r  u    •  1     "5  •    ,0^,  l 

somewhat  similar  nature  inhabited  the  neighboring  ""?y  f  ""?  «'»"''  "'  J801,  no  such  "Pecie.  were 

isUnd,hetook  it  for  the  same,  and  called  it  Dodo,  '°   "^  <^""''-     ^      f^''^  ?     ,-L 

by  a  corresponding  term.  P'"""*"  »''""»  J*""  '^^y  ^'^  "»'  genuine  Dodos, 
.    r:,       ,             /..                  /.^/-..^but  merely  entitled  to  be  classed  among  their  km- 

A   Frenchman   of  the  name  of  Carre  visited  j    j      xt  *  .•         r  .1   •  •      •     •    -.t 

Ti      L  ,««o       J   •     . .     xr  f      X   .  ored.     Not  a  vestige  of  their  remains  is  m  the 

Bourbon   m   1668,  and  in  his  Voyages  des  Inaes  ,       .       /.      ^      i-  ,       -.u       •     *l-  *u 

^  .    ^  ,      ,  *  ^ ,,  ^  *  hands  of  naturalists,  either  m  this  or  any  other 

Onentales.  he  states  as  follows  : —  ^ 

*  country. 

I  have  seen  a  kind  of  bird  which  I  have  not        We  have  now  finished,  under  Mr.  Strickland's 

found  elsewhere ;  it  is  that  which  the  inhabitants  guidance,  our  exposition   of  this  curious  group, 

call  the  oiseau  solitaire,  for  in  fact  it  loves  solitude,  The  restriction,  at  any  time,  of  such  large  birda 

and  only  frequents  the  most  secluded  places.     One  t„  jgiands  of  so  small  a  size,  is  certainly  singular, 

never  sees  two  or  more  of  them  together,  they  are  ^^^  ^  \,oviesex,  say  ^vhat  peculiar  and  un- 

always  alone.     It  is  not  unlike  a  turkey,  were  it  ,  1     •    1    .  .1        •  1     j  u 

not  that  its  legs  are  longer.     The  beauty  of  its  ''"«^"  geological  changes  these  islands  may  have 

plumage  is  delightful  to  behold.     The  flesh  U  ex-  undergone,  by  which  their  extent  has  been  dimm- 

quisite ;  it  forms  one  of  the  best  dishes  in  this  ished,  or  their  intec-connection  destroyed.     Vol- 

couQtry,  and  might  form  a  dainty  at  our  tables,  canic  groups,  such  as  those  in  question,  are  do 

We  wished  to  keep  two  of  these  birds  to  send  to  doubt  generally  of  less  ancient  origin  than  most 

France  and  present  them  to  .his  majesty,  but,  as  ^^^^  .  tu^  i^  jg  by  ^q  ^eans  unlikely  that  these 

soon  as  they  were  on  board  ship,  they  died  of  mel-  j^j^^j^  ^^  Rodriguez,  Bourbon,  and    Mauriuus, 

anchoW     navmtr    rpfiiAAn  tn  pat    tvr   nrinlr  —.\i\\     i^  e         »  »  » 

p.  12. ' 

Almost  immediately  after  Mr.  Carre's  visit,  a  exhibit ;  and  that,  by  their  partial  submergence 

French  colony  was  sent  from  Madagascar  to  Bour-  and  separation,  the  dominions  of  the  Dodo  and  its 

bon,  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  de  la  Haye.  kindred   hUve,   like  those  of  many  other  heavy 

A  certain  Sieur  D.  B.  (fur  this  is  all  that  is  known  chieftains  of  high  degree,  been  greatly  diminished 

of  his  name  or  designation)  was  one  of  the  party,  and  laid  low.     But  into  this  question  of  ancient 

and  has  left  a   narrative  of  the  expedition  in  an  boundaries  we  cannot  now  enter. 
oBpoblished  journal,  acquired  by  Mr.  Telfair,  and        How  pleasant,  on  some  resplendent  summer 

presented  by  him  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  evening,  in  such  a  delicious  clime  as  that  of  the 

London.     Besides  confirming  the  accounts  given  Mauritius,  the  sun  slowly  sinking  amid  a  gorgeous 

by  preceding  writers,  this  unknown  author  aflbrds  blaze  of  light,  and  gilding  in  green  and  gold  the 

a  conclusive  proof  that  a  second  species  of  the  spreading  summits  of  the  towering   palms — the 

I  group  inhabited  the  Island  of  Bourbon.    We  murmuring   sea    sending   its   refreshing   vesper- 


ancboly,  having  refused  to  eat  or  drink. — Vol.  i.,  .         /?       '.  -.  j  1! 

^12  '"^y  ^"^^  "^^^  formed  a  united  group,  or  much 

more  expanded  mass  of  terra  firma  than  they  now 


are  indebted  to  Mr.  Strickland  for  the  original   breathings   through    all   the    *'  pillared    shades" 
passages  and  the  following  translation  : —  which  stretch  along  that  glittering  shore — how 
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pleasant,  we  say,  for  wearied  man  to  sit  in  leafy 
umbrage,  and  sup  on  Dudos  and  their  kindred  ! 
Alas  \  we  shall  never  see  such  days  again. 

Dr.  Hamel,  as  native  of  a  northern  country,  is 
fond  of  animal  food,  and  has  his  senses,  naturally 
sharp  enough,  so  whetted  thereby,  that  he  be- 
comes *'  sagacious  of  his  quarry  from  afar."  He 
judiciously  observes,  in  his  recent  memoir,  (Dcr 
DodOf  &c.,)  that  in  Leguat's  map  the  place  is 
accurately  indicated  where  the  common  kitchen 
of  the  settlers  stood,  and  where  the  great  tree 
grew  under  which  they  used  to  sit,  on  a  bench, 
to  take  their  meals.  Both  tree  and  bench  are 
marked  upon  the  map.  **  At  these  two  spots," 
says  Dr.  Hamel,  *Mt  is  probable  that  the  bones  of 
a  complete  skeleton  of  Leguat*s  solitaire  might  be 
collected  ;  those  of  the  head  and  feet  on  the  site 
of  the  kitchen,  and  the  steruum  and  other  bones 
on  that  of  the  tree." 

I  feel  confident,  (says  Mr.  Strickland,)  that  if 
active  naturalists  would  make  a  scries  of  excava- 
tions in  the  alluvial  deposits,  in  the  beds  of  streams, 
and  amid  the  ruins  of  old  institutions  in  Mauritius, 
liourbon,  and  Rodriguez,  they  would  speedily  dis- 
cover the  remains  of  the  dodo,  the  two  *'  solitaires," 
or  the  **  oiseau  bleu."  But  I  would  especially  di- 
rect attention  to  the  caves  with  which  these  vol- 
canic islands  abound.  The  chief  agents  in  the 
destruction  of  the  brevipennattJ  birds  were  probably 
the  runaway  negroes,  who  for  many  years  infested 
the  primeval  forests  of  these  islands,  and  inhabited 
the  caverns,  where  they  would  doubtless  leave  the 
scattered  bones  of  the  animals  on  which  they  fed. 
Here,  then,  may  we  more  especially  hope  to  find 
the  osseous  remains  of  these  remarkable  animals. — 
P.  61. 


Compensation  for  Death  by  Railroad  Ac- 
cident.— JiUard  vs.  the  Isancashire  and  Yorkshire 
Railway.— In  the  Exchequer  Court  a  day  or  two 
ago,  was  tried  an  action  brought  to  recover  com- 
pensation in  damages  for  the  death  of  the  plaintifiTs 
husband,  alleged  to  have  been  caused,  in  Septem- 
ber, 1B47,  by  the  |rross  and  culpable  negligence  of 
the  defendants.  The  plaintifl^,  who  belonged  to  a 
respectable  family,  and  was  left  an  orphan  at  an 
early  age,  became  acquainted  with  the  deceased  in 
1843,  while  on  a  visit  with  her  friends  in  Devon- 
shire. The  deceased,  who  was  only  27  years  of 
age,  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman,  also  of  respectable 
family  and  good  fortune  in  that  county.  An  attach- 
ment sprang  up  between  the  parties,  but  their 
marriage  was  opposed  by  their  respective  friends, 
on  account  of  their  insufficiency  of  means.  They 
were,  however,  privately  married.  The  deceased 
was  obliged  to  become  a  clerk  in  the  Leeds  Tele- 
graph office,  at  jCI  per  week,  as  his  father  disap- 
proved of  his  marriage,  and  refused  to  make  him 
any  allowance.  He  was  a  young  gentleman  of 
•prepossessing  address,  and  such  steady  demeanor, 
that,  about  the  very  period  the  unfortunate  accident 
occurred,  he  was  to  be  promoted  to  a  better  situa- 
tion, with  an  increased  salary.  The  plaintiflf  had 
one  child  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband,  and 
another  since  his  death.  In  consequence  of  the 
shock  the  plaintiflf  sufifered,  her  last  child  was  of  a 
very  delicate  constitution,  subject  to  convulsions, 
and  it  was  apprehended  its  mind  was  also  affected. 


The  plaintiff  herself  had  suffered  so  mach  from  the 
shock  that  she  was  since  incapable  of  earning  the 
means  of  subsistence,  and  was  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  bounty  of  others.  On  the  16lh  of  Sep- 
tember, 1847,  the  plaintiff  and  her  husband  were 
residing  at  Wakefield.  On  the  morning  of  that  day 
he  left  Wakefield  for  Manchester,  and  was  return- 
ing by  the  one  o^clock  express  train  for  Leeds 
when  the  accident  occurred.  The  particulars  of 
the  accident  by  which  Mr.  Jillard  was  killed  were 
then  detailed  ;  they  were  such  as  to  leave  no  doubt 
that  the  cause  of  his  death  arose  from  an  accident 
which  the  presence  of  a  guard  to  the  train  would 
have  obviated.  As  to  damages,  the  learned  coun- 
sel observed  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  jury  lo 
estimate  the  loss  which  the  plaintiff  had  sustained. 
Nothing  could  compensate  her  for  her  bereave- 
ment. But  all  he  asked  was  that  they,  as  fair, 
dispassionate  men,  would  award  such  compensation 
as,  under  all  circumstances,  they  thought  her  en- 
titled to.  Witnesses  were  examined  in  support  of 
this  statement.  Af\er  a  lengthened  discussion  be- 
tween counsel,  the  Lord  Chief  Baron  intimated  an 
opinion  that  the  legislature  never  intended  that 
compensation  should  be  given  for  the  consolation 
of  a  bereaved  man  or  woman  who  had  sustained  no 
pecuniary  loss  whatever;  therefore  the  damagee 
ought  to  be  altogether  confined  to  pecuniary  loss. 
If  a  husband,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  his  wife, 
was  obliged  to  employ  another  person  to  superin- 
tend his  household,  he  had  a  right  to  recover  com- 
pensation  for  that ;  but  nothing  whatever  unless  he 
suffers  some  pecuniary  loss.  The  father  of  a  child, 
whose  maintenance  and  education  had  cost  a  jrreat 
deal  of  money,  could  not,  if  the  child  was  killed, 
recover  compensation  in  respect  of  those  expenses ; 
otherwise,  what  limit  could  there  be  to  damages 
which  might  be  sought?  What  damages  would 
compensate  for  the  loss  of  an  only  child,  the  repre- 
sentative of  an  ancient  family  and  large  estates?— 
Mr.  Chambers,  on  behalf  of  the  defendants,  urged, 
in  his  address  to  the  jury,  that  they  should,  in  esti- 
mating the  damages,  consider  the  amount  of  the 
deceased's  weekly  salary,  and  how  long  the  plain- 
tiff was  likely  to  be  entitled  to  share  that  som. 
Besides,  there  was  a  possibility  the  plaintiff  would 
marry  again — a  circumstance  which  should  also  be 
taken  into  consideration.  The  engineer  and  in- 
spector of  the  line  proved  that  the  accident  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  state  of  the  rails,  ^hich 
were  at  the  time  in  proper  condition.  Other  wit- 
nesses were  also  called,  to  support  that  opinion. 
The  Lord  Chief  Baron,  in  summing  up,  told  the 
jury  that  the  directions  he  would  give  them  for 
their  guidance,  in  estimating  the  damages,  were, 
that  they  should  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  deceased  was  earning  jC50  a  year.  They  were 
not  at  liberty  to  award  damages  for  sentimental 
losses  sustained  cither  by  the  plaintiff  or  her  chil- 
dren, nor  could  they  consider  what  the  deceased 
might  probably  have  been  able  to  earn  if  now  alive. 
They  should  only  consider  his  actual  salary  when 
he  was  killed.  They  should  then  consider  how 
much  of  the  pound  a  week  he  earned  was  the  plain- 
tiff's fair  share ;  and  next,  how  long,  considering 
the  average  duration  of  life,  she  was  likely  to  be  in 
the  receipt  of  that  portion  from  the  deceased.  The 
damages  should  be  a  fair  compensation  for  the 
pecuniary  loss  sustained  by  the  plaintiff.  AfVar 
consulting  toeether  about  twenty-nve  minutes,  the 
jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintifll^— damagoi 
j£^750. — Examiner, 
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From  the  Examiner. 
LORD   MELBOURNE. 

When  Napoleon  made  himself  emperor,  PauJ 
Louis  Courrier's  lieutenant  remarked  that  he  was 
made  for  something  greater.  William  Lamb, 
clever  and  accomplished  as  he  wa**,  was  made  for 
something  greater  than  a  viscount's  coronet,  or  for 
something  greater  than  fortune's  favors  indulged 
him  in  being.  The  one  thing  needful  and  wanting 
in  him  was  the  spur  to  exertion.  Had  he  been 
bom  to  bread-and-cheese,  he  would  have  risen  to 
the  top  of  any  profession  he  had  made  bis  choice. 
His  capacity  was  of  the  highest  order,  but  there 
was  something  which  prevented  the  full  develop- 
ment of  it — not  indolence,  though  it  bore  the  ap- 
pearance of  indolence — but  the  ruling  idea  that 
nothing  was  worth  its  trouble,  the  non  ianti  an- 
swering to  too  many  a  suggestion.  Whenever 
this  miscalculation  was  overruled  by  the  force  of 
circumstances  or  the  necessities  of  position,  Lord 
Melbourne  evinced  no  lack  of  energy  and  applica- 
tion ;  and  had  fortune  placed  his  lot  where  labor 
is  the  habit,  instead  of  the  question  of  the  worth- 
while, he  would  have  added  to  the  many  brilliant 
examples  so  eloquently  described  in  the  lines  of 
Savage, 

Strong  as  necessity  he  starts  away. 

Climbs  against  wrongs,  and  brightens  into  day. 

The  extensive  reading  of  Lord  Melbourne  refutes 
the  notion  that  he  was  an  idle  man,  and  bears  out 
our  belief  that  it  was  not  indolence  that  stood  in 
the  way  of  exertion  with  him,  but  the  prevailing 
habit  of  distrusting  the  value  of  objecta  and  exer- 
tions. This  impediment  was  of  course  inoper- 
ative when  the  business  was  to  please  and  inform 
his  own  mind  ;  and  hence  he  was  a  great  reader, 
and  in  all  provinces  of  literature,  not  excepting  the 
most  arid.  He  was  reputed  a  man  of  pleasure  by 
those  who  saw  his  idle  moments,  without  in  his 
idle  moments  perceiving  also  the  evidences  and 
fruiu  of  hours  of  study  and  reflection  ;  but  if  he  is 
to  be  classed  as  a  man  of  pleasure,  the  highest  in- 
tellectual researches  must  have  made  the  most  part 
of  his  pleasure. 

Sydney  Smith  had  penetration  enough  to  see 
that  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  the  indolent  man 
supposed,  but  only  wanting  motive  for  exertion  ; 
and  in  one  of  his  pleasant  pieces  of  banter  (aptly 
quoted  by  a  daily  contemporary)  he  imagines  him 
passing  a  night  in  mastering  the  undignified  and 
distasteful  business  of  a  deputation  on  the  mor- 
row. 

Lord  Melbourne's  administration  of  the  Home 
Oflice  was  not,  as  has  been  represented, /ainean/; 
it  was  energetic,  firm,  and  spirited  when  occasion 
required,  and  the  fault  we  found  with  it  at  the  time 
was  on  the  side  of  severe  precaution,  not  certainly 
of  negligence  and  inertness. 

His  elevation  to  the  head  of  affairs  in  '34  was, 
it  is  said,  a  surprise  to  the  public,  but  it  does  not 
thence  follow  that  the  choice  was  an  unfit  one. 
Mr.  Pepys*  advancement  to  the  woolsack  was  an- 
other surprise,  and  now  the  only  surprise  is  that  it 


was  a  surprise.  Lord  Melbourne  was  exactly  the 
man  fur  holding  others  together,  and  this  William 
IV.  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive ;  and  in  the  then 
eircumstances  of  the  liberal  party  we  doubt  whether 
any  one  else  could  have  preserved  the  concord 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  government  for'a 
session. 

Upon  the  accession  of  her  majesty  a  new  duty 
devolved  on  Lord  Melbourne,  which  he  performed 
with  a  zeal  and  judgment  beyond  all  praise.  He 
had  the  guardianship,  as  it  were,  and  guidance  of 
a  girl,  upon  whose  young  head  had  descended  all 
the  responsibilities  and  temptations  of  sovereignty. 
He  had  to  direct  her  young  steps  at  their  giddy 
f^minence,  and  to  surround  her  with  the  defences 
of  wi^e  counsel.  How  he  performed  his  task  we 
have  seen  in  the  matchless  conduct  of  our  monarch 
in  all  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  she  has 
been  placed,  and  through  all  which  her  majesty  has 
passed  without  swerving  an  iota  from  the  high 
path  of  the  constitution.  This  service,  which  has 
so  benefited  the  country  in  the  different  crises  which 
have  Incurred  in  our  party  embarrassments,  and 
which  will  continue  to  benefit  it,  we  trust,  for 
m^inVf  many  years  to  come,  was  at  this  period  not 
without  actual  detriment  to  Lord  Melbourne  in  his 
position  as  statesman.  His  anxieties  about  the 
coart  necessarily  withdrew  much  of  his  attention 
from  the  affairs  of  the  ministry,  and  left  it  too  much 
a  government  of  departments  wanting  too  oAen 
unity  in  counsel  and  concert  in  its  proceedings. 
And  when,  interrogated  as  to  secondary  matters 
of  detail.  Lord  Melbourne  was  found  unprepared 
to  ansvver,  he  was  reproached  for  negligence  ;  the 
inith  being  that  he  was  engrossed  by  cares  of 
really  i:;Teater  and  more  permanent  importance. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  queen,  who  had  so 
profited  by  Lord  Melbourne's  guidance,  was  fully 
sensible  of  the  merits  of  her  servant,  and  requited 
them  with  an  attachment  almost  filial.  But  never 
did  Jjord  Melbourne  turn  this  kindness  of  his  sov- 
ereign !o  any  account  but  that,of  her  own  service. 
He  held  her  majesty's  favor  in  trust  for  uses  for 
the  honor  and  welfare  of  the  throne,  and  never 
turned  it  to  party  or  personal  objects. 

He  swerved  two  sovereigns,  and  he  retired  into 
pn^fate  life  without  availing  himself  of  their  well- 
meriled  favor  to  acquire  for  himself  either  honor 
or  title.  As  to  honor,  he  was  contented  with  the 
honor  of  having  guided  with  undeviating  integ- 
rity the  early  footsteps  of  a  youthful  queen,  who, 
aided  by  his  wise  counsels,  passed  with  a  stead- 
iness and  judgment  beyond  her  years  through  the 
iryjng  transition  from  the  comparative  seclusion 
which  became  her  age  to  the  throne  of  a  mighty 
empire.  As  to  titles,  he  was  satisfied  with  hav- 
ing established  an  indisputable  title  to  the  esteem 
of  his  sovereign,  and  to  the  respect  and  gratitude 
of  his  country. 

In  all  circles  there  have  been  few  men  more 
popular  than  Lord  Melbourne ;  not  that  his  man- 
ners were  at  all  courtier-like — they  were  abrupt, 
brusque,  careless ;  but  his  manly  frankness,  and, 
to  borrow  a  phrase  from  Leigh  Hunt,  '*  the  hand- 
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some  solidity  of  his  character,*'  pleased  a1],  and 
there  was  a  raciness  in  his  conversation  and  a  glee 
in  his  mirth  which  were  indescribably  charming. 
In  society  he  never  played  the  great  man,  nor  did 
he  unbend,  for  he  was  never  bent,  never  strung 
up,  always  unaffected,  easy,  and  natural,  yet  pre- 
serving an  innate  dignity  so  felt  by  all,  that  no 
liberty  was  ever  invited  by  his  familiarity.  He 
liked,  however,  to  startle  people,  particularly  if 
they  exhibited  any  sort  of  coxcombry  or  quackery ; 
in  which  case  he  would  fling  out  something  to 
throw  them  off  their  balance,  some  paradox  chal- 
lenging their  pretensions,  and  exhibiting  their  in- 
capacity of  self-defence.  He  had  great  penetration 
in  reading  characters,  and  was  most  felicitous  in 
hitting  them  off  in  a  few  words,  going  straight  to 
the  key  foible,  or  the  feature  of  merit,  whichever 
prevailed.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted  that 
there  was  the  error  in  his  views  of  too  great  an 
incredulity  as  to  purity  of  motives,  and  that  he  did 
not  give  the  world  credit  for  as  much  virtue  as  is 
in  it,  with  all  its  faults,  vices,  and  hypocrisies.  A 
prime  minister's  position  brings  meannesses  to  his 
feet  which  he  must  not  mistake  for  the  world's 
stratum.  A  French  critic  observes  of  Napoleon, 
that  one  of  his  great  faults  was  not  believing  in 
virtue,  which  caused  him  to  make  very  misleading 
calculations  as  to  men  and  their  actions.  Let  the 
amount  of  virtue  be  estimated  as  it  may,  more  or 
less,  still  it  must  ever  be  a  great  element  not  to  be 
overlooked  without  vitiating  all  calculations  respect- 
ing the  conduct  and  motives  of  men. 

If  Lord  Melbourne's  disposition  to  distrust  led 
him  occasionally  into  errors  in  estimating  the  char- 
acters of  others,  it  also  caused  him  to  do  some 
injustice  to  his  own  ;  for  to  avoid  the  appearance 
of  claiming  credit  for  acts  of  generosity  or  benefi- 
cence, he  would  oflen  assign  motives  very  much 
lower  than  those  that  really  influenced  him.  In 
this  respect  he  was  like  Goldsmith's  Gentleman  in 
Black  in  the  Citizen  of  the  World,  who  performs 
acts  of  the  purest  charity  and  benevolence,  giving 
reasons  for  them  of  a  harsh  or  calculating  nature. 
This  preference  of  self-disparagement  to  the  pos- 
sible suspicion  or  imputation  of  humbug  or  cant, 
is  the  dissimulation  of  goodness,  the  fault  opposite 
to  hypocrisy,  but  a  fault  still,  though  not  of  ajarm- 
ing  frequency.  The  failing  of  making  too  light 
of  one's  good  deeds  is  not  the  propensity  of  the 
present  age,  or  chargeable  against  any  past  time. 

As  a  politician.  Lord  Melbourne  was  essentially 
conservative,  but  conservative  without  prejudice, 
conservative  without  superstition — conservative  not 
in  sticking  to  the  horse-shoe  nailed  on  the  thresh- 
old of  the  constitution,  but  conservative  by  timely 
reparations,  conservative  by  guarding  against  de- 
cay and  adaptations  to  time  and  circumstances. 

He  was  not  an  orator ;  the  display  of  a  set, 
studied  speech  being  distasteful  to  him,  and  there 
being  some  hesitation  in  his  delivery — a  sort  of 
stammer,  not  referrible,  as  we  believe,  to  ^ny  de- 
fect in  the  organs  of  articulation,  but  to  nervous- 
ness, the  effects  of  which  appeared  in  his  emo- 


tions as  well  as  in  his  language,  and  indicate  the 
source  of  the  malady  that  proved  fatal. 

If  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  head  the  tongue 
spoke  as  it  does  out  of  the  fulness  of  the  heart, 
Lord  Melbourne  should  have  been  one  of  the  very 
best  speakers  of  his  time ;  but  the  very  fulness  of 
his  mind  was  against  the  delivery,  for,  as  Mon- 
taigne observes,  *'  There  are  minds  which  are  like 
full  bottles,  which  when  reversed  will  not  pour 
out  their  contents  because  there  is  so  much  in 
them  that  in  the  jostle  there  is  a  difliculty  of  et- 
cape."  But  though  not  an  orator  Lord  Melboune 
had  great  felicities  as  a  speaker,  and  no  one  conld 
make  a  point  more  tersely  and  racily.  In  sar- 
casm, too,  he  evinced  a  power  which  would  have 
been  formidable,  but  for  the  moderation  which 
governed  it,  and  forbade  the  exercise  except  on 
extraordinary  provocation.  He  hit  with  his  shin- 
ing, keen  rapier  without  pushing  it  home  to  a 
wound.  How  happy  was  his  reply  to  an  attack 
of  Lord  Brougham,  who  had  commenced  hy  recit- 
ing what  his  conduct  had  been  to  the  ministry-* 
how  in  the  first  year  of  its  existence  he  had  giren, 
it  his  support — that  in  the  second,  unable  to  sup- 
port it,  he  had  absented  himself,  and  so  forth. 
Lord  Melbourne,  in  answer,  repeated  his  assail- 
ant's commemorations,  and  expressed  his  grati- 
tude, thanking  the  noble  and  learned  lord  in  doe 
order  for  his  support  in  the  first  year,  and  still 
more  cordially  for  his  absence  in  the  second  year. 

Another  stroke  to  the  same  enemy  was  in  reply 
to  Lord  Brougham's  attack  on  Lord  Nonnanbj't 
Irish  administration,  which,  as  it  was  atrodooaly 
unjust,  wound  up  with  a  labored  eulogium  on  the 
virtue  of  justice.  '*  It  undoubtedly,"  said  Lord 
Melbourne,  **  was  a  most  brilliant  passage,  but  At 
thought  he  had  heard  some  of  it  before.  He  al- 
luded particularly  to  that  part  where  he  spoke  of 
a  vacillating  house  of  commons,  a  venal  house  of 
lords,  and  a  corrupt  and  ambitious  ministry,  and 
of  the  power  of  justice  overcoming  them  all.  No 
douM  tlicse  were  fine  expressions ;  they  jnti  him  m 
mind,  however,  of  Sheridan's  celebrated  eulogium 
on  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  but  they  were  by  IM 
means  the  worse  for  that^ 

Nothing  can  be  happier  than  that  concluding 
salvo — hut  *'  they  were  by  no  means  the  wono 
for  that,"  the  plagiarism.  It  is  the  nonchalant^ 
easy  tilt  of  the  hilt,  dropping  the  man  run  through 
the  body  off  the  sword.  A  coarse  antagonist 
would  have  pinned  him  ;  Lord  Melbourne  let  him 
fall. 

Another  memorable  hit  was  that  to  Lord  Lynd? 
hurst,  applying  to  him  the  reproach  addressed  by 
an  old  worthy  to  a  similar  character  as  to  talenlSi 
whereof  God  had  bestowed  the  gift,  the  (TeTil  tlia 
application. 

We  could  quote  many  other  specimena  of  % 
happy  wit  accompanied  with  a  not  leas  happy 
temper.  Indeed,  of  our  time,  ibw  men  have  left 
behind  them  a  greater  number  of  memorable  njh 
ings,  public  and  private,  than  Lord  MelboDtne. 
The  place  he  leaves  in  society  will  never  be  ilM, 
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for  he  was  of  a  most  original  stamp,  without  a 
particle  of  alloy  of  the  common-place  or  the  con- 
▼entional.  It  could  not  be  said  of  him,  that  he 
was  the  wit  amongst  lords,  and  the  lord  amongst 
wits.  In  company  with  the  best,  with  Sydney 
and  Bobus  Smith,  with  Macaulay,  with  Lnttrel 
and  Rogers,  he  held  his  own  ;  and  the  more  bril- 
liant the  talents  present,  tho  more  he  shone  amongst 
them  by  ready  knowledge  and  ready  wit. 

In  this  imperfect  appreciation  of  a  very  remark- 
able character,  we  have  not  refrained  from  noticing 
what  we  believed  to  have  been  its  faults,  feeling 
that  truth  without  reserve  is  the  greatest  homage 
to  worth,  and  that  well  can  Lord  Melbourne's  char- 
acter afford  the  admission  of  the  failings  belong- 
ing to  it  in  common  with  all  humanity.  As  Tac- 
itus proposes  for  the  due  honor  of  Agricola,  simil- 
iiudine  decoremus.  Most  applicable  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne is  the  description  of  our  great  poet, 

Statesman,  yet  friend  to  truth,  of  soul  sincere, 
In  action  faithful,  and  in  honor  clear ; 
Who  broke  no  promise,  served  no  private  end ; 
Who  gained  no  title,  and  who  lost  no  friend. 


From  ibe  Times. 
THE   AMERICAN   PRESIDENT'S   MESSAGE. 

When  scarce  a  day  passes  without  bringing  the 
inauguration  of  a  constituent  assembly,  the  address 
of  a  newly-elected  president,  or  the  programme  of 
a  new  constitution,  the  message  of  an  American 
President  reads  like  a  thing  of  the  past.  By  the 
rule  of  comparison  the  United  States  will  soon  be 
an  ancient  polity.  The  successor  of  Washington 
is  an  old  friend.  One  feels  therefore  somewhat 
more  patience  than  usual  for  the  annual  tax  on 
our  time  which  a  long  series  of  presidents  have 
uniformly  exacted.  Mr.  Polk  has  contributed  to 
the  state  papers  of  this  year  a  document  so  long 
that  the  New  York  Enquirer,  whose  broad  sheet 
contains  ten  long  columns  in  a  page,  apologizes 
for  omitting  a  third  of  it.  The  court  style  of  the 
Union  is  so  well  known  to  the  taste  of  this  nation, 
that  we  need  only  say  it  characterizes  the  message. 
We  can,  however,  add  that  Mr.  Polk  has  given  an 
account  of  American  progress  which  will  excite 
the  interest  and  the  admiration  of  the  Old  World. 
In  the  history  of  states  there  never  was  anything 
so  rapid,  and  never  did  a  preternatural  growth  ap- 
pear to  rest  on  so  solid  a  foundation.  All  that 
one  has  ever  read  of  families  multiplied  as  the 
sands  on  the  sea-shore,  of  swarming  tribes,  of  ris- 
ing cities,  and  prosperous  commonwealth,  seems 
concentrated  and  magnified  in  this  modern  prodi- 
gy, whose  Anglo-Saxon  origin  suggests  in  us  so 
many  regrets  and  not  a  little  pride. 

President  Polk  surveys  with  natural  complacen- 
cy the  troubled  scene  of  European  politics,  from 
which  a  vast  ocean,  and  a  not  less  interval  of  in- 
stitutions and  customs  separates  the  model  repub- 
lic. He  hails  the  new  burst  of  democracy  in 
France,  and  the  attempt  at  a  federal  union  in  Grer- 
many  ;  with  what  grounds  for  his  confidence  time 
alone  cao  show.   The  vast  resources  of  the  UnioD, 


and  the  sound  footing  of  its  commerce  and  finao- 
ces,  have  saved  it  from  any  considerable  participa- 
tion in  the  commercial  calamities  of  this  and  the 
continental  states.  To  the  continued  removal  of 
restrictions  on  the  trade  of  the  Union  the  president 
ascribes  much  of  its  safety  and  prosperity. 

Mr.  Polk  then  hastens  to  the  strong  point  of  his 
presidency — the  enormous  acquisition  of  territory 
effected  within  these  four  years  by  annexation,  by 
treaty,  or  by  war.  Texas,  Oregon,  California, 
and  New  Mexico,  are  exultingly  measured  and 
almost  weighed  in  the  balance.  They  contain  so 
many  square  miles  and  so  many  acres,  and  are 
equal  to  such  and  such  countries ;  but  as  the  Eng- 
lish imagination  will  not  revel  with  so  much  gusto 
on  these  varjpus  measurements,  it  may  be  sufficient 
to  state  that  the  United  States  now  comprehend  a 
territory  almost  as  large  as  all  Europe.  The  pre^ 
ident  expatiates  with  delight  on  the  climate,  the 
soil,  and  other  natural  advantages  of  the  newly- 
acquired  regions.  Their  rivers,  their  harbors, 
their  vicinities,  and  bearings,  are  reviewed.  But 
to  one  topic  he  returns  again  and  again.  The 
mines,  or  rather  the  fields  of  gold  and  of  quick- 
silver'in  California,  are  an  inexhaustible  fund  of 
agreeable  discussion  and  allusion.  Paragraph  af- 
ter paragraph  glitters  with  gold  and  groans  with 
bullion.  The  four  thousand  gold-hunters  wildly 
scraping  the  sands,  and  filling  their  laps  with  solid 
wealth  ; — the  greedy  haste  with  which  whole 
crews  desert  their  ships  for  this  Lotus  shore  ;  and 
all  other  circumstances  of  a  real  El  Dorado  are 
described  with  gloating  ecstasy.  A  mint  is  forth- 
with to  be  established  on  the  western  coast,  which 
is  to  deluge  Asia  and  Polynesia  with  the  glittering 
tokens  of  the  fortunate  republic. 

There  was  need  of  many  mines  to  gild  the 
Mexican  war,  and  to  pay  its  expenses.  Those 
acquisitions  have  cost  the  Union  twenty-five  mil- 
lions of  our  money.  If  in  the  cour^  of  twenty 
years  the  principal  and  the  interest  be  repaid  by 
the  dust  collected  from  the  rivers  of  California, 
the  Union  may  deem  itself  most  fortunate.  Mr. 
Polk,  however,  disdains  to  measure  the  war  only 
by  its  results.  He  points  to  the  energy,  the  mili- 
tary skill,  the  administrative  capacity,  the  martial 
spirit,  the  indomitable  perseverance,  and  the  dex- 
terous tact  by  which  it  has  been  so  speedily 
brought  to  its  desired  consummation  under  cir- 
cumstances of  unparalleled  difficulty.  It  is  de- 
monstrated that  the  Union,  at  a  moment's  warn- 
ing, may  undertake  a  war  several  thousand  miles 
from  home,  with  forces  competent  to  any  occasion, 
conduct  that  war  with  promptness  and  unity  of 
purpose,  and  endure,  without  burden,  all  the  ner 
cessary  expense.  A  standing  army,  in  the  Euro- 
pean sense  of  that  word,  is  found  to  be  unnecesr 
sary.  Two  million  citizens,  accustomed  to  armSv 
many  of  them  practised  in  the  rifle  and  hardene4 
in  the  severities  of  the  forest,  ambitious  for  dia^ 
tinction,  supply  a  never-failing  fund  of  volunteasp. 
The  army  of  a  republic  consists  not  of  privatam 
but  of  knights.  Its  very  staple  is  heroic.  Whal 
crowns,  however,  both  the  glory,  the  grace,  voA 
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the  ability  of  this  conquest  is  that  all  the  states, 
all  parties,  and  all  professions,  equally  contributed 
their  quota  to  the  field,  thus  proving  that  Texas 
and  New  Mexico  belong  not  more  to  this  or  that 
state  than  to  all,  and  exhibiting  also  a  pledge  to 
the  world  of  that  terrible  unanimity  with  which 
the  Union  will  on  future  occasions  prosecute  its 
quarrels  or  its  ends. 

It  is  one  of  the  virtues  or  the  vices  of  a  repub- 
lican presidency,  as  of  the  ancient  consulship,  that 
the  executive  chief  saddles  on  his  successor  the 
long  and  baneful  responsibilities  of  his  career. 
With  him  the  beginning  is  the  whole.  He  cele- 
brates a  triumph,  and  lays  down  his  office.  It 
remains  fur  another  to  carry  out  the  design.  The 
Union  doubled,  so  to  speak,  in  four  years,  and 
taking  old  populations  and  semi-barbarous  tribes 
into  its  bosom,  has  not  a  few  difficulties  of  legis- 
lation to  solve.  The  question  of  slavery  is  opened 
again,  at  least  in  an  abstract  form.  Mr.  Polk  is 
disposed  to  go  softly  on  this  ground.  He  is  wil- 
ling to  believe  these  difficulties  are  not  practical, 
that  there  will,  in  fact,  be  no  slavery  in  the  great- 
er part  of  the  new  territory,  and  that  the  ques- 
tions of  government  and  laws  can  be  easily  set- 
tled, as  they  arise.  We  will  not  follow  him  into 
this  domestic  ground,  nor  will  we  allude  to  any 
mine  of  future  quarrels  in  this  united  family  of 
states.  It  certainly  is  for  the  advantage  of  all  na- 
tions that  they  should  remain  the  *^  happy  family'' 
they  are.  They  give  us  food  and  the  materials 
for  clothing,  and  take  off  our  hands  the  produce 
of  our  industry.  That  civil  war,  which  wise  men 
have  predicted,  would  impede  the  operation  of  these 
services.  But  while  we  pass  over  domestic  and 
conjectural  difficulties,  it  is  impossible  to  forget 
that  the  man  who  is  closing  so  brilliant  a  presi- 
dency, who  has  stretched  the  cords  of  his  taber- 
nacle to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  almost  to  the  Isth- 
mus of  Panama ;  who  boasts  that  by  his  measures 
he  has  saved  the  commerce  and  the  credit  of  his 
country  from  excessive  inflation  and  deadly  col- 
lapse, is  nevertheless  rejected  by  the  people  he 
has  served,  finds  himself  not  reappointed,  and  a 
successor,  holding  other  views,  installed  in  his 
room.  Such  a  fact  condemns  either  the  man  or 
the  nation.  One  of  them  most  be  wrong.  Mr. 
Polk,  by  his  silence  on  the  subject  of  his  succes- 
sor, tacitly  acknowledges  a  sense  of  injustice. 


The  most  serious  want  now  experienced  in  all 
the  great  countries  of  Europe,  England  and  Rus- 
sia alone  excepted,  is  the  want  of  monarchic  prin- 
ciple. In  none  of  those  countries  do  the  respect 
and  authority,  which  were  once  identified  with  the 
person  of  the  sovereign,  suffice  to  command  tran- 
quillity and  confidence.  A  king  in  the  middle  of 
the  nineteenth  century  is  decidedly  no  longer  what 
kings  used  to  be  in  centuries  past.  If  any  doubt 
the  fact,  or  the  consequence  of  it,  let  him  look  to 
what  is  passing  in  Austria  and  Prussia.  Both 
countries  are  ruled  by  national  dynasties,  by  fami- 
lies of  undispated  right,  whose  Dames  are  inter- 


woven with  all  the  glories  and  vicissitudes  of  the 
respective  countries.  Yet,  unfortunately  for  them, 
the  wearers  of  the  crown  allowed  the  ideas  and 
modes  of  government  to  lag  so  far  behind  the  age, 
that  the  very  mob  rose  in  impatience  and  contume- 
ly of  them,  and  defeated  such  military  power  as 
usually  congregate  in  capitals.  Time  and  oppor- 
tunity, however,  allowed  these  monarchs  to  mus- 
ter .immense  armies— armies  of  a  size  and  equip- 
ment capable  of  conquering  empires ;  and  before 
this  monstrous  display  of  power  the  people  have 
either  been  crushed,  or  have  of  themselves  bowed 
down  till  the  storm  has  passed.  Of  old  such  a 
triumph  would  have  rendered  even  an  usurper  ab- 
solute. Yet  now  the  councillors  of  these  trium- 
phant kings  instantly  confess  that  military  triumph 
is  of  slight  avail,  and  that  in  these  days  a  mon- 
archy can  be  no  longer  built  on  it.  The  first  acts 
of  the  sovereigns  are  to  crave  pardon  of  their  peo- 
ple for  such  terrible  coercion,  excusing  it  as  salu- 
tary, as  necessary,  but  as  temporary ;  whilst  the 
most  specious  promises  of  constitutional  and  liber- 
al government  are  superadded  to  allay  the  terrible 
master  of  popular  discontent.  In  Austria  this  hat 
been  carried  so  far,  that  the  emperor,  in  whoee 
name  took  place  the  cruel  bombardment  of  Vien- 
na, and  the  military  massacre  which  ensued — the 
emperor  by  whose  orders  the  Sclavotiians  of  Prague 
were  first  decimated  by  German  troops,  and  after- 
wards the  Germans  of  Vienna  crushed  by  Sclavo- 
nian  soldiers — this  puppet  of  an  emperor  has  been 
withdrawn  from  the  scene  with  all  the  odium  of 
the  past  most  undeservedly  on  his  head.  And  hie 
nephew,  a  youth  of  tender  years,  is  brought  for- 
ward as  the  wearer  of  the  imperial  crown,  to  rec- 
oncile the  deep  discontent  of  the  entire  German 
population,  not  merely  of  Vienna,  but  of  the  em- 
pire, and  to  offer,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  Sclavo- 
nians  and  Italians,  a  prince,  whose  robe  is  un- 
stained with  blood,  and  on  whose  word,  when  g^T- 
en,  the  population  may  have  trust.  The  step  is 
not  ill  judged,  and  the  policy  proposed  to  the  Diet 
at  Kremsier  by  the  government  might,  if  honestly 
followed  out,  content  populations  which  have  but 
just  shaken  ofif  the  swaddling  clothes  of  political 
infancy.  But  for  our  own  part  we  have  no  faith 
in  the  sincerity  of  these  proposals,  or  in  the  prob- 
ability of  the  more  enlightened  civilians,  who 
penned  these  fine  words,  being  allowed  to  devel- 
op them,  by  such  a  predominant  military  trio  u 
Radetzki,  Windischgraetz,  and  Jellachich.  Nei- 
ther have  we  any  faith'  in  the  permanence  of  Aus- 
tria as  an  empire.  Such  a  miserable  collection  of 
unwieldy  members,  without  trunk  or  head,  could 
only  be  held  together  whilst  kept  in  barbarisOp 
and  unconscious  of  either  interest  or  strength.  An 
absolute  monarch  they  will  not  long  obey.  One 
representative  assembly  they  could  not  long  agree 
to  form  ;  whilst  as  a  federation  it  would  be  hope- 
less to  expect  them  to  keep  together.  The  link- 
ing (xallicia  and  the  Milanese  under  the  same 
government  may  have  been  possible  in  past  centu- 
ries, but  we  defy  political  conjurors  to  accoroplisk 
such  a  task  much  longer.     The  King  of  Pni8sla*ii 
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eSbrts  to  propitiate  his  people  are  as  remarkable 
as  those  of  the  Austrian  government.  He,  too, 
disbelieves  in  the  solidity  aiid  unity  of  the  military 
principle.  If  an  army  have  been  his  instrument 
in  putting  down  the  mob  of  Berlin,  his  army  is 
composed  of  the  citizens  of  all  classes,  who  serve 
not  for  hire  but  for  duty.  The  numbers  of  the 
professional  soldiers  are  few.  Prussia  must  there- 
fore cease  to  be  a  military  monarchy,  whatever 
Austria  may  do. — Daily  News, 


From  Galignani's  Messenger. 
SOCIALISM  AND  CHRISTMAS. 
In  the  Pcuple  of  yesterday,  (25  Dec.,)  M. 
Proudhon,  its  editor,  announced  that  the  journal 
would  not  appear  this  morning,  as  it  was  intended 
to  keep  the  fete  of  Christmas  day.  M.  Proudhon 
said  : — 

Christmas  is  one  of  the  fetes  which  socialism, 
which  is  the  new  religion,  takes  away  from  Cathol- 
icism. Ask  a  priest  what  the  festival  of  Christ- 
mas is,  and  why  it  exists,  and  he  will  reply  that  it 
is  the  day  of  the  birth  of  the  Lord  ;  the  poor  cur^ 
knows  no  more  than  this,  for  he  has  studied  the- 
ology at  the  seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice.  And  if 
you  should  tell  him  that  the  fete  of  Noel  existed  in 
the  highest  antiquity,  and  that  it  was  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  renaissance  of  the  sun,  he  will  stare  at 
you  with  astonishment.  After  Christmas,  in  fact, 
the  days  become  longer,  the  sun  appears  to  describe 
larger  circles  above  the  horizon,  everything  recom- 
mences ;  a  year  has  ended,  and  another  year  be- 
gins. In  the  countries  of  the  north,  it  is  Christmas 
that  is  the  first  day  of  the  year.  Does  not  social- 
ism also  mark  a  new  era?  The  fete  of  Christmas 
truly  belongs  then  to  the  socialists,  and  in  order  to 
bring  to  mind  in  their  own  way  that  on  this  very 
day,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  there  came  into 
the  world  the  divine  socialist,  Jesus,  in  the  house  of 
a  proletarian,  they  should  keep  this  day  as  the  fete 
of  equality  par  excellence. 

The  Siecle  of  this  morning,  after  quoting  the 
above  from  the  Pcuple,  proceeds  to  express  in 
warm  terms  its  indignation  at  the  deception  prac- 
tised by  M.  Proudhon  and  the  other  socialist  lead- 
ers on  the  dupes  who  listen  to  their  theories  and 
adopt  their  wild  schemes.  The  blasphemy  of  re- 
ducing the  Saviour  to  the  level  of  those  men  who 
set  themselves  up  as  regenerators  is  noticed  by 
the  Siecle,  and  this  journal  remarks  on  the  fraud 
and  inconsistency  of  the  arguments  which  are  ad- 
duced. M.  Proudhon  would  abolish  all  the  ties 
of  family,  and  yet  gives  to  Christ,  who  constantly 
inculcated  family  ties,  the  title  of  the  head  of  the 
socialism  of  the  Proudhon  school.  M.  Proudhon, 
who  calls  property  a  theft,  and  would  deprive 
every  man  of  the  fruits  of  his  industry  in  favor  of 
the  idle  and  the  profligate,  gives  the  title  of  so- 
cialist to  the  Saviour,  who  preached  respect  for 
property,  and  called  upon  all  men  to  respect  ac- 
quired rights.  This,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sihcle^ 
is  blasphemy  of  deep  calculation  to  cover  the 
most  odious  principles  with  a  sacred  name.  The 
accounts  which  we  publish  elsewhere  of  the  so- 
cialist banquets  of  yesterday,  got  up  at  the  sug- 
gestioD  of  M.  Proudhon,  will  show  the  hypocrisy 


with  which  the  pretext  of  religion  has  been  pressed 
into  the  service  of  socialism.  We  there  find  the 
names  of  Robespierre  and  St.  Just,  the  monsters 
who  deluged  the  so^l  with  innocent  blood,  the 
blood  of  men  many  of  whom  were  sentenced  to 
death  for  refusing  to  abjure  their  faith,  mixed  op 
with  that  of  Christ.  In  concluding  its  article,  the 
Siecle  says : — 

What  is  this  socialist  Christmas,  if  not  the  de- 
rision of  one  of  the  greatest  fetes  of  the  most  holy 
religion  in  the  world  ?  and  which  is  greater  in  this 
case — folly  or  odiousness  ?  Think  of  these  Chris- 
tians of  a  new  kind,  seated  in  a  pot-house,  and 
drinking  to  **  T7ie  confusion  of  Malthus,  the  grave 
man  in  a  white  cravat,  the  English  economist,  and 
to  the  nativity  of  Jesus  Christ!'*  A  journal  said: 
"  May  the  tears  of  our  mothers,  our  wives,  and  our 
sisters  wash  from  the  foot  of  the  altars  the  impure 
trace  of  the  kisses  of  Judas !"  Yes,  let  them  weep 
and  pray  !  Let  them  weep  over  France,  condemned 
to  such  spectacles,  and  let  them  pray  for  the  men 
who  give  them,  repeating  with  the  august  victim 
of  their  outrages  :  **  Pardon  them,  Father,  for  they 
know  not  what  they  do !'' 

The  Debats,  in  aA  article  on  the  state  of  society 
and  the  means  to  be  adopted  to  remove  the  danger 
created  by  the  conduct  of  the  men  who  assumed 
power  after  the  revolution  of  February,  says  : — 

The  social  trial  is  over  and  we  rejoice  at  it; 
another  trial  commences— one  altogether  of  a  po- 
litical character,  and  which  can  be  supported  much 
more  easily.  We  consequently  offer  up  sincere 
wishes  for  the  republic  of  December  10,  as  we  did 
for  the  republic  of  June  25,  and  as  we  shall  always 
make  for  the  reparation  without  revolution  of  the 
evil  which  constituted  the  great  error  of  February 
24.  WJien  we  say  that  the  social  trial  is  finished 
we  do  not  wish  to  impart  to  the  public  a  security 
which  we  do  not  feel  ourselves.  The  dangers  of 
social  order  are  not  finished,  but  there  is  a  peril 
which  is  finished  since  June  25,  and  which  is  even 
more  decidedly  finished  since  December  10.  That 
danger  is  to  see  the  government  itself  conspire 
against  society  ;  at  one  time  from  weakness  and  at 
another  from  some  unpolitic  or  disloyal  design. 
Such  is  the  danger  which  we  have  no  longer  to 
fear.  The  other  dangers,  such  as  result  from  the 
social  and  moral  state  of  the  working  classes,  are 
just  as  grave  as  they  ever  were.  The  days  of 
June  have  decided  nothing.  Society  is  always  in 
the  breach,  and  will  remain  there  for  a  long  time. 
It  will  be  long  condemned  to  defend  itself  every  day — 
it  has  no  longer  any  residence,  it  lives  in  a  bivouack. 
But  the  vigilance  of  sentinels  and  the  energy  of  the 
defence  do  not  suffice  in  such  a  conjuncture.  The 
Society  of  Rome,  before  Augustus,  also  had  to  de- 
fend itself  a  long  time  against  the  slave  population. 
It  defended  itself  in  two  wjivs — first  by  force  and 
next  by  enfranchisement,  it  was  by  this  latter 
plan  that  Rome  changed  the  army  of  Spartacus 
into  allies  and  partisans  of  society.  We  also  have 
the  army  of  Spartacus  encamped  in  the  midst  of 
us.  Against  that  army,  we  must  at  the  same  time 
close  up  our  ranks  and  open  them — that  is,  close 
them  to  resist  and  open  them  to  recruit  a  new 
bourgeoisie  in  that  crowd  which  has  more  passion^ 
than  vices.  By  the  aid  of  wise  institutions,  the 
development  of  the  working-classes  must  be  haa- 
tenod ;  it  is  there  that  the  middle  class  is  created. 
We  have  in  the  civil  code  an  admirable  instrument 
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to  multiply  the  number  of  proprietors ;  in  matters 
of  an  industrial  kind  we  must  tend  to  the  same  end  ; 
but  it  must,  above  all,  be  borne  in  mind  that  these 
institutions  cannot  be  tried  with  success  unless  by 
the  aid  of  peace  in  the  city  and  prosperity  in  indus- 
try ;  the  social  body  must  be  treated  by  curative 
means  like  a  living  body,  and  not  by  anatomy  like 
a  dead  one.  The  men  of  Feb.  24  exercised  the 
latter  plan,  having  commenced  by  killing  the  man. 
We  ardendy  desire  to  see  the  republic  of  Dec.  10 
actively  occupied  with  the  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes,  in  order  to  ameliorate  it  on  the  one 
hand,  and  to  circumscribe  on  the  other  the  increase 
of  that  class  in  the  great  centres  of  the  population. 
The  plan  of  large  properties  destroyed  Italy,  says 
Pliny.  It  must  not  be  that  it  can  be  said  industrial 
operations  on  a  large  scale  have  destroyed  France. 


The  EvinemerU  publishes  the  following  letter  as 
having  been  addressed  by  Abd-el-Kader  to  the  pres- 
ident of  the  republic : — 

**  To  Prince  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  President 
of  the  Republic — ^the  Emir  Abd-el-Kader  de- 
tained with  his  family  in  the  Chateau  of  Am- 
boise. 

"I  will  die  in  prison  if  unexampled  rigors  condemn  me 
so  to  do,  but  never  will  I  be  brought  to  lower  my  char- 
acter."— Prince  Louis  Napoleon,  at  Ham. 

'*  God  is  great,  and  Mahomet  is  his  prophet.  May 
this  God  of  clemency,  under  whose  protection  the 
National  Assembly  has  placed  the  French  Consti- 
tution, inspire  the  chiefs  of  the  republic  with  an  act 
of  justice  and  humanity,  which  will  give  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  globe  a  high  opinion  of  the  hospitality 
of  France,  which  country  is  already  renowned  by 
her  bravery  and  chivalrous  spirit  at  all  times.  When, 
guided  by  my  confidence  in  the  bravery  and  the 
promise  of  the  French,  I  came  to  place  myself  and 
mine  under  the  protection  of  France,  by  giving  my- 
self up  to  General  Lamorici^re,  at  that  time  com- 
mandant of  the  Province  of  Oran,  I  received  the 
formal  promise  that  I  should  be  sent  to  the  noble 
land  of  France,  and  be  afterwards  conveyed  to 
Egypt,  and  from  thence  to  Syria,  near  the  sacred 
tomb  of  the  prophet,  that  I  may  enlighten  myself 
with  new  light,  and  my  days  be  wholly  devoted  to 
the  happiness  of  my  family,  and  far  from  the  hazards 
of  war,  the  theatre  of  which  I  abandoned  forever 
to  the  domination  of  France,  in  the  execution  of  the 
will  of  the  Almighty,  who  lowers  or  raises  empires 
as  he  pleases.  Far  from  these  sacred  promises 
having  been  fulfilled,  I  and  mine  have  been  subject- 
ed to  captivity,  without  being  able  to  cause  justice 
to  be  rendered  to  me.  Napoleon,  after  his  abdica- 
tion in  1815,  went  to  seat  himself  at  the  British 
hearth,  and  notwithstanding  the  sympathies  which 
his  great  defeat  inspired,  English  policy  inflicted  on 
him  torture  on  the  rock  of  St.  Helena.  One  of  his 
noble  nephews  has  also  been  subject  to  exile  and 
imprisonment!  But  moral  tortures  have  an  end. 
God  so  wills  it,  and  enlightens  the  temporal  gov- 
ernment. If  the  misfortunes  with  which  I  have 
been  assailed  in  my  family,  which  has  been  deci- 
mated since  my  captivity — if  the  sufl^erings  of  my 
poor  mother,  old  and  infirm,  can  excite  some  in- 
terest in  the  hearts  of  the  French  people,  and  es- 
pecially in  those  of  wives  and  mothers,  I  demand 
of  the  chief  of  the  French  government  to  fulfil  the 
promises  that  were  made  to  me  by  the  generals  of 
Africa,  and  to  accord  me  the  liberty  of  going  on 
parole,  with  my  family,  into  Syria  to  follow  the 
precepts  of  our  refigion.    Grateful  for  such  an  act 


of  clemency  and  justice,  I  would  pray  oar  God  to 
bestow  on  France  and  her  chiefs  all  his  great  oon- 
solations  and  blessings.  I  rely  on  the  wisdom  of 
the  President  of  the  Kepoblic  and  of  the  National 
Assembly. 

'<  The  Emir  Abd-el-Kader. 
'^Amboise,    27    Moharrem,    1265,   (Dec.    83, 
1848.)"    » 

If  the  pope  had  gone  to  Malta,  says  the  Genoa 
correspondent  of  the  Times,  or  possibly  to  England, 
**  he  might  have  met  with  his  former  love ;  for  there 
is  a  story  current,  that  when  in  his  youth,  and  in 
the  Guardia  Nobile  at  Home,  he  fell  in  love  with 
ai  beautiful  English  girl.  She  refused  his  suit, 
although  handsome,  young,  and  noble — to  her 
honor  be  it  told— on  account  of  the  diflference  of 
religion.  He  took  the  matter  so  much  to  heart 
that  he  retired  to  a  convent,  became  an  ecclesiastie, 
and  eventually  pope."  v 

An  unfortunate  accident  took  place  recently  at 
the  Grand  Theatre  at  Marseilles  during  the  pei^ 
formance  of  the  ballet  of  Giselle,  In  the  second 
act,  whilst  Mademoiselle  Bertin,  the  premiere  dan- 
seuse,  suspended  by  two  wires,  was  crossing  the 
stage,  one  of  the  lights  set  fire  to  her  dress.  She 
uttered  the  most  piercing  cries  for  help,  but  die 
was  at  so  great  a  height  that  she  could  not  be 
reached.  In  this  terrible  position  she  was  obliged 
to  let  herself  fall  on  to  the  stage ;  by  which  she 
was  very  badly  bruised,  but  the  fire  was  soon  ex- 
tinguished. The  medical  men  who  attended  her 
pronounced  that  she  had  sustained  no  fracture,  bat 
congestion  of  the  brain  was  probable. 

An  affecting  incident  is  related  by  a  Donegal 
paper.  '*  A  few  nights  since,  a  young  boy  and 
his  sister,  returning  from  Pettigo  homeward,  had 
to  cross  a  mountain.  The  night  was  dark  and 
stormy,  and  they  lost  their  way.  Next  morning 
both  were  found  dead  from  the  exposure.  The 
boy  and  girl  lay  side  by  side  ;  the  girl  with  her 
arm  round  her  brother's  neck,  and  her  flannel  pet- 
ticoat, removed  from  her  own  person,  was  wrapped 
round  his  feet.  Thus  did  the  creature,  perhape, 
sacrifice  her  own  life  in  a  vain  effort  to  sustain  that 
of  her  brother." 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

[We  copy  the  following  remarks  from  the  Boston  Daily 
Advertiser,  and  request  Messrs.  Harper  &  Brothers  lo 
consider  them  well.] 

American  Edition  of  Macaulay's  History.^ 
A  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Courier  &  En- 
quirer calls  the  attention  of  the  public  to  the  remark- 
able fact,  that  the  publishers  of  the  very  handsome 
edition  of  Macaulay*s  History  of  England,  in  New 
York,  the  Messrs.  Harper,  instead  of  giring  an  ac- 
curate transcript  of  the  work,  as  it  came  from  the 
press  under  the  sanction  of  the  distinguished  author, 
have  changed  the  orthography  throughout,  to  make 
it  correspond  with  an  arbitrary  m^e  of  spelling 
English  words,  which  the  late  Dr,  Webster  at- 
tempted to  introduce,  as  the  standard  of  American 
language.  We  conceive  that  this  is  taking  a  liberty 
with  an  English  work,  which  is  entirely  unwarrant- 
able, and  which  is  doing  a  great  injustice,  not  only 
to  the  author  of  the  work,  but  to  the  American  pu^ 
Gc.  It  is  presenting  to  the  public  an  important 
work  which  the  author,  as  well  as  every  English' 
scholar  who  is  studious  of  preserving  the  language' 
in  its  purity,  would  heartily  repudiate,  as  tendingi 
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in  the  mast  effective  way  practicable,  to  corrupt  and 
change  the  well-established  orthography  in  which 
the  most  valaable  English  works  now  extant  are 
written.  It  is  also  depriving  every  reader,  who 
relies  upon  the  authority  of  this  edition  of  Mr. 
Macaulay*s  work,  of  all  knowledge  of  the  manner 
in  which  the  author  writes.  It  is,  in  fact,  nsirr^ 
the  name  and  authority  of  an  eminent  English 
author,  without  his  consent,  in  favoring  an  innova- 
tion which,  so  far  as  it  is  tolerated,  |s  afTording  an 
example  to  other  innovators  to  make  other  changes, 
until  all  uniformity  in  writing  the  language  in  the 
two  countries  shall  be  lost. 

We  fully  concur  in  the  opinion  of  the  editi»r  of 
the  Courier  &  Enquirer,  that  the  American  pub* 
lishers,  in  this  important  mutilation  of  a  work  which 
they  present  to  the  public,  as  that  of  Macaulay,  that 
•*  they  go  beyond  their  province*' — **  that  an  ayihor 
is  always  properly  responsible  for  the  orthography 
of  his  book,  as  he  is  for  the  syntax,  &c. ;  and  thai 
the  publisher  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it.*^ 

It  is  surely  doing  all  which  an  American  pub- 
lisher should  attempt  to  do,  towards  establishing  a 
system  of  orthography,  distinct  from  that  used  by 
English  scholars,  that  he  should  impose  this  inno- 
ration  upon  the  reading  public,  so  far  only  as  they 
read  the  works  of  authors  who  assent  to  it.  To  go 
further  than  this,  and  even  to  change  the  mode  m 
which  a  living  author  chooses  to  write  his  own  lan- 
guage, and  to  publish  it  under  his  own  supervision, 
is  taking  a  liberty  which  we  think  the  literary  pub 
lie  should  protest  against. 

The  beautiful  New  York  edition  of  this  inieresi- 
ing  work,  equal,  we  doubt  not,  in  appearance  lo  the 
English  edition,  is  sold,  we  are  informed,  at  hall' 
the  cost  of  the  latter.  Notwithstanding  this  difler- 
ence  of  price,  wo  doubt  not  there  are  many  readers 
who  would  readily  purchase  Mr.  Macaulay's  gen- 
uine work,  at  the  price  of  the  original  edition^  in 
preference  to  the  same  work,  mutilated  by  the 
Emendations  of  Noah  Webster,  at  half  the  price. 
We  hope  that  the  American  publishers  in  produc- 
ing future  editions,  which  we  doubt  not  they  will 
find  a  demand  for,  and  also  in  the  succeeding  volumes 
of  the  same  work,  will  seriously  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  favoring  the  American  literary  public  with 
Mr.  Macaulay's  genuine  work. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Franklin :   comprising  his 
Autohiography^  and  a  Narrative  of  his  Public  Life 
and  S^Triccs.    By  the  Rev.  11.  Hastings  Weld. 
Splendidly  emhelliijhed    by  numerous   exquisite 
designs,  by  John  G.  Chapman. 
[Messrs.  Harper  are  publishing  in  parts  a  splen- 
did edition  of  this  most  popular  of  Dr.  Franklin's 
writings,  which  has  had  great  influence  upon  several 
p^eneraiions.     The  style  in  which  the  book  is  made 
up — noble  type,  cosily  paper,  and  beautiful  wood  en- 
^vinus — makes  it  look  like  a  labor  of  love,  on  the 
pan  of  these  crreat  printers,  to  do  honor  to  the  most 
illustrious  of  their  predecessors.     This  will  be  a 
very  acceptable  and  effective  present  to  thousands 
of  lads  in  all  stations  of  life.] 

The  History  of  England^  from  the  Accession  of 
James  IL  liy  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay. 
Vol.  1.     Harper  &  Brothers. 

History  of  Al'\Tander  the  Great.  By  Jacob  Abbott. 

With  Engravings. 

[This  is  the  third  in  the  series  which  Messrs. 
Harper  have  published,  of  Mr.  Abbott's  books  of 
popular  history.     Charles  I.  and  Mary  Queen  of 


Scots  were  the  subjects  of  the  two  fortner  volames ; 
and  we  are  obliged  to  be  very  much  engaged,  so  as 
to  get  rid  of  the  questions  and  comments  which  are 
poured  upon  us  by  onr  infantry,] 

Merry-Mount ;  a  Romance  of  the  Massachusetts  Col- 
ony, 

[Two  handsome  volumes  bound  together.  We 
have  heard  them  well  spoken  of,  but  nave  not  yet 
been  able  to  find  time  for  theur  perusal.] 

Thoughts  on  some  Important  Points  relating  to  the 
System  of  the  World,  By  J.  P.  Nicholl,LL.  D. 
FiTSi  American  edition.  Revised  and  enlarged 
by  the  author.     [With  many  plates.] 

The  Artist's  Married  Life;  being  that  of  Albert  Du- 
rer.     Translated  from  the  German  of  Leopold 
Schefer.     By  Mrs.  R.  J.  Stodart. 
[In  a  former  number  we  have  copied  a  very  favor- 
able review  of  this  little  volume,  which  had  good 
success  in  England.] 

German  Romance:  Specimens  of  its  Chief  Authors. 
With  Biographical  and  Critical  Notices,      By 
Thomas  Carlyle.    In  two  volumes. 
[These  two  volu  mes,  and  the  three  preceding  works, 

are  published  by  Messrs.  James  Monroe  A  Co., 

Boston,  and   are  in  the  handsome  style  which  is 

chardcteristic  of  their  books.] 

Exiles  in  Virginia ;  with  Observations  on  the  Con- 
.  duct  of  the  Society  of  Friends  during  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  Comprising  the  Official  Papers  of 
the  Government  relating  to  that  period — 1777— 
1778.  Philadelphia.  Published  for  the  sub- 
scribers.    1848. 

[This  is  a  chapter  in  the  History  of  the  American 
Revolution,  but  little  known.  Our  own  attention 
was  painfully  given  to  it,  having  been  obliged  to 
copy  a  MS.  account  many  years  ago,  when  we 
were  young.  About  thirty  leading  men  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Friends  were  banished  to  Winchester,  Vir- 
ginia, as  being  disaflfected  to  the  change  of  govern- 
ment, and  under  suspicion  of  communicating  with 
the  British.  Here  is  the  whole  afl^air,  in  very 
handsome  shape,  put  forth  by  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  **  persecuted"  people.  The  valiant  defence 
and  remonstrances  made  by  them  are  in  a  very  firm 
and  lofty  spirit,  showing  that  courage  and  fortitude 
may  be  shown  by  Quakers  as  well  as  anybody  else. 
(However,  that  was  never  doubted.)  There  are 
several  fac  similes  of  letters,  from  the  wife  of  one 
of  the  prisoners  to  General  Washington,  and  of 
General  Washington's  letters  consequent  thereon. 
The  book  is  not  to  be  found  at  the  booksellers, 
but  as  copies  of  it  ought  to  be  in  all  large  libraries, 
and  as  it  is  eminently  readable  and  quite  valuable, 
we  may  say  that  persons  desirous  of  purchasing 
should  address  Thomas  Gilpin,  Esq.,  Philadelphia.] 

The  Uses  and  Abuses  of  Air,     Part  2. 

[We  noticed  some  weeks  ago  the  first  part,  and 
are  glad  of  the  second,  which  is  yet  unread.  It 
will  be  in  three  parts,  and  we  advise  every  person, 
who  thinks  his  own  and  his  family's  health  worth 
37  cents,  to  buy  them.  No  author's  name  appears 
in  the  work,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  we  are 
at  liberty  to  say  that  it  is  by  Dr.  Griscom  of  New 
York.     Published  by  J.  S.  Redfield,  New  York.] 

The  London  Lancet,     Republished  monthly.     By 
Messrs.  Stringer  &  Townsend,  New  York. 
[Our  medical  readers  are  all  well  acquainted  with 

this  work  by  reputation.] 
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'BospECTUB. — Tuis  wufk  Is  conducteu  in  the  spirit  of 
^utclPs  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  faror- 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  oflen,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex* 
eluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  tnus  extending  our 
scope  aud  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractire  variety, 
arc  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  ol 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
paiisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinburarkf 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reriews ;  and  BlackwoocVs  not)lo 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Elxaminer^  the  judicious  Athentcum^  the 
busy  and  incmstrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  BrUannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
lian  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  ])esl  articles  of  the  Dublin  UniversUv,  New  Monthly, 
Frascr^s,  TaU*8,  Alnsteorlh's,  Hondas,  and  Sporting"  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers''  admirable  Journal.  \Ve  do  not 
consider  it  l>eneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  uiir  neighborhood  ;  andfwill  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  inielligeni  American  to  be  infbimiM 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  connection  with  o'lr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastenlof, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  A 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compote 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colonization, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voyagei 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  eelecUoos ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  nil? 
aranaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Foreign 
aflairSj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Are  desirable  to 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  npid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  and 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensalde  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  becaase  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  mormlai 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mentu  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnotnna'  the  wheat  fnm  the 
chaff,"  by  providing  abundantly  lor  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Travela, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiK 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  Living  Aob  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiefd  sis.,  Boston  ;  Price  12|  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attendea  to.  JV  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addreufcd  to  the  office  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  ;— 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  $20  00 
Nine  ""....  «40  00 
Twelve "       "        ,        .        .        .    $50  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsuinely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Ami  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  hud  for  12| cents;  and  it  may 
be  wdfth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  Chus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  orcior,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
50  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bonnd  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


AsreiuneM, — We  are  desirt)us  of  making  arrangemenli 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasinff  the  circula 
tion  of  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberal  commissiot 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  tbemselvce 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  dadlv  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  willscna  us  uncloubted  refcF 
ences. 

Postage.— yf\itin  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livinf 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlei| 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  comet 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  {Vh  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to i- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  ki 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  out 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events." 

Monthly  parts.— Fox  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  form,  tht 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  fonr  m 
five  weekljr  numbers.  In  this  shape  it  sliows  to  great 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  ui 
each  part  double  the  mntter  of  any  of  the  nnarterliet. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volnine 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  fai 
eighteen  months. 


WAsniVOTOif,  27  Uko.,  1846. 
Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  oonntrj,  thil 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  litenton  of  iht 
English  language,  but  this  by  its  immente  extent  and  comprehension  Includes  n  portraiture  of  the  human  mind  la 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  AnAMg^ 
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From  Blackwood's  Mafaxine. 
THE   WHITE   NILE.* 

Fifty  years  since,  the  book  before  us  would 
limye  earned  for  its  author  the  sneers  of  critics  and 
the  reputation  of  a  Munchausen  :  at  the  present 
more  tolerant  and  more  enlightened  day,  it  not  only 
obtains  credit  but  excites  well-merited  admiration 
of  the  writer^  enterprise,  ener^ry  and  perseverance. 
"  The  rich  contents  and  great  originality  of  the 
following  work,'*  says  Professor  Carl  Ritter,  in  his 
preface  to  Mr.  Wern's  narrative,  **  will  escape  no 
one,  who  bestows  a  glance,  however  hasty,  upon 
its  pages.  It  gives  vivid  and  life-like  pictures  of 
tribes  and  territories  previously  unvisited,  and  is 
welcome  as  a  most  acceptable  addition  to  our  liter- 
atare  of  travel,  often  so  monotonous."  We  quite 
coincide  with  the  learned  professor,  whose  lau- 
datory and  long-winded  sentences  we  have  thus 
freely  rendered.  His  friend,  Mr.  Ferdinand 
Werne,  has  made  good  use  of  his  opportunities, 
and  has  produced  a  very  interesting  and  praise- 
worthy book. 

It  is,  perhaps,  hardly  necessary,  to  remind  the 
reader,  that  the  river  Nile  is  formed  of  two  con- 
fluent streams,  the  Blue  and  the  White,  whose 
janction  is  in  South  Nubia,  between  15^  and  16^ 
of  north  latitude.  The  source  of  the  Blue  Nile 
was  ascertained  by  Bruce,  and  by  subsequent  trav- 
ellers, to  be  in  the  mountains  of  Abyssinia ;  but 
tbe  course  of  the  other  branch,  which  is  by  far  the 
longest,  had  been  followed,  until  very  lately,  only 
as  far  south  as  10^  or  11''  N.  L.  Even  now  the 
river  has  not  been  traced  to  its  origin,  although 
Mr.  Werne  and  his  companions  penetrated  to  4"^ 
N.  L.  Further  they  could  not  go,  owing  to  the 
rapid  subsidence  of  /he  waters.  The  expedition 
bad  been  delayed  six  weeks  by  the  culpable  dila- 
toriness  of  one  of  its  members;  and  this  was 
fatal  to  the  realization  of  its  object. 

We  can  conceive  few  things  more  exciting  than 
80ch  a  voyage  as  Mr.  Werne  has  accomplished  and 
recorded.  Starting  from  the  outposts  of  civilization, 
he  sailed  into  the  very  heart  of  Africa,  up  a  stream 
whose  upper  waters  were  then  for  the  first  time 
furrowed  by  vessels  larger  than  a  savage's  canoe 
— a  stream  of  such  gigantic  proportions,  that  its 
width,  at  a  thousand  miles  from  the  tea,  gave  it 
the  aspect  of  a  lake  rather  than  of  a  river.  The 
brute  creation  were  in  proportion  with  the  magni- 
tnde  of  the  water- course.  The  hippopotamus 
reared  his  huge  snout  above  the  sorface,  and  wal- 
lowed in  the  gullies  that  on  either  hand  run  down 
to  the  stream ;  enormous  crocodiles  gaped  along 
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the  shore ;  elephants  played  in  herds  upon  the 
pastures ;  the  tall  giraffe  stalked  amongst  the  loAy 
palms ;  snakes  thick  as  trees  lay  coiled  in  the 
slimy  swamps ;  and  ant-hills,  ten  feet  high,  towered 
above  the  rushes.  Along  the  thickly-peopled 
banks  hordes  of  savages  showed  themselves,  gaz- 
ing in  wonder  at  the  strange  ships,  and  making 
ambiguous  gestures,  variously  construed  by  the 
adventurers  as  signs  of  friendship  or  hostility. 
Alternately  sailing  or  towing,  as  the  wind  served 
or  not ;  constantly  in  sight  of  natives,  but  rarely 
communicating  with  them  ;  often  cut  off  for  days 
from  land  by  interminable  fields  of  tangled  weeds 
— the  expedition  pursued  its  course  through  innu- 
merable perils  guaranteed  from  most  of  them  by 
the  liquid  rampart  on  which  it  floated.  Lions 
looked  hungry,  and  savages  shook  their  spears, 
but  neither  showed  a  disposition  to  swim  off  and 
board  the  flotilla. 

The  cause  of  science  has  countless  obligations 
to  the  cupidity  of  potentates  and  adventurers. 
May  it  not  be  part  of  the  scheme  of  Providence, 
that  gold  is  placed  in  the  most  remote  and  barba« 
rous  regions,  as  a  magnet  to  draw  thither  the 
children  of  civilization  ?  The  expedition  shared  in 
by  Mr.  Werne  is  an  argument  in  favor  of  the 
hypothesis.  It  originated  in  appetite  for  lucre, 
not  in  the  thirst  for  knowledge.  Mehem^  Ali, 
viceroy  of  Egypt,  finding  the  lands  within  his 
control  unable  to  meet  his  lavish  expenditure  and 
constant  cry  for  gold,  projected  working  mines 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  districts  of  Kordovan  and 
Fazogl.  At  heavy  cost  he  procured  Austrian 
miners  from  Trieste,  a  portion  of  whom  proceeded, 
in  183G,  to  the  land  of  promise,  to  open  those- 
veins  of  gold  whence  it  was  reported  the  old  Ve- 
netian ducats  had  been  extracted.  Already,  in 
imagination,  the  viceroy  beheld  an  ingot-laden  fleet 
sailing  merrily  down  the  Nile.  He  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  growing  expectations.  Russegger, 
the  German  chief  of  the  expedition,  pocketed  the 
pay  of  the  Bey,  ate  and  drank  in  conformity  with 
his  rank,  rambled  about  the  country,  and  wrote  a 
book  for  the  amusement  and  information  of  his 
countrymen.  Then  he  demanded  thirty  thousand 
dollars  to  begin  the  works.  An  Italian,  who  had 
accompanied  him,  offered  to  do  it  for  less ;  mis- 
trust and  disputes  arose,  and  at  last  their  employer 
would  rely  on  neither  of  them,  but  resolved  to  go 
and  see  for  himself.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1838 ;  and  it  might  well  be  that  the  old  fox  was 
not  sorry  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  certain  diplo- 
matic personages  at  Alexandria,  and  thus  to  post- 
pone for  a  while  his  reply  to  troublesome  inquiries 
and  demands. 

*'  It  was  on  the  15tb  October,  1838,"  Mr.  Werne 
says,  "  that  I — for  some  time  past  an  anchorite  io 
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the  wilderness  by  Tura,  and  just  returned  from  a 
hunt  in  the  ruins  of  Memphis — saw,  from  the  left 
shore  of  the  Nile,  the  Abu  Dagn,  (Father  of  the 
Beard,)  as  Mohammed  AH  was  designated  to  me 
by  a  Fellah  standing  by,  steam  past  in  his  yacht, 
in  the  direction  of  those  regions  to  which  I  would 
then  so  gladly  have  proceeded.  Already  in  Alex- 
andria I  had  gathered,  over  a  glass  of  wine,  from 
frigate-captain  Achmet,  (a  Swiss  named  Baum- 
giirtner,)  the  secret  plan  of  the  expedition  to  the 
White  Stream,  (Bach*r  el  Abiat,)  and  I  had  made 
every  effort  to  obtain  leave  to  join  it,  but  in  vain, 
because,  as  a  Christian,  my  discretion  was  not  to 
be  depended  upon." 

The  Swiss,  whom  some  odd  caprice  of  fate, 
here  unexplained,  had  converted  into  an  Egyptian 
naval  captain,  and  to  whom  the  scientific  duties 
of  the  expedition  were  confided,  died  in  the  follow- 
ing sprinof,  and  his  place  was  taken  by  Captain 
Selim.  Mr.  Weme  and  his  brother,  who  had 
long  ardently  desired  to  accompany  one  of  these 
expeditions  up  the  Nile,  were  greatly  discouraged 
at  this  change,  which  they  looked  upon  as  destruc- 
tive to  their  hopes.  At  the  town  of  Chartum,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  White  and  Blue  streams,  they 
witnessed,  in  the  month  of  November,  1839,  the 
departure  of  the  first  flotilla ;  and  although  sick 
and  weak,  from  the  effects  of  the  climate,  their 
hearts  were  wrung  with  regret  at  being  being  lef\ 
behind.  This  expedition  got  no  further  than  6^ 
35'  N.  L.;  although,  either  from  mistakes  in  their 
astronomical  reckoning  or  wishing  to  give  them- 
selves more  importance,  and  not  anticipating  that 
others  would  soon  follow  to  check  their  state- 
ments, they  pretended  to  have  gone  three  degrees 
further  south.  But  Mehemet  Ali,  not  satisfied 
with  the  result  of  their  voyage,  immediately  or- 
dered a  second  expedition  to  be  fitted  out.  Mr. 
Werne,  who  was  a  most  adventurous  person,  had 
been  for  several  months  in  the  Taka  country,  in  a 
district  previously  untrodden  by  Europeans,  with 
an  army  commanded  by  Achmet  Bascha,  gover- 
nor-general of  Sudan,  who  was  operating  against 
8»me  rebellious  tribes.  Here  news  reached  him 
of  the  projected  expedition  ;  and,  to  his  great  joy, 
he  obtained  from  Achmet  permission  to  accompany 
it  in  the  quality  of  passenger.  His  brother,  then 
body-phyeician  to  the  Basclia,  could  not  be  spared, 
by  reason  of  the  great  mortality  in  the  camp. 

At  Chartum  the  waters  were  high,  the  wind 
was  favorable,  and  all  was  ready  for  a  start  early 
in  October,  but  for  the  non-appearance  of  two 
French  engineers,  who  lingered  six  weeks  in  Ko- 
rusko,  under  one  pretext  or  other,  but  in  reality, 
Mr.  Werne  affirms,  because  one  of  them,  Arnand 
by  name,  who  has  since  written  an  account  of  the 
expedition,  was  desirous  to  prolong  the  receipt  of 
his  pay  as  himhascM,  or  major,  which  rank  he  tem- 
porarily held  in  the  Egyptian  service.  At  last  he 
and  his  companion,  Sabatier,  arrived  ;  on  the  23d 
November,  1810,  a  start  was  made;  and  on  that 
day  Mr.  Werne  bf^gan  a  journal,  regularly  kept, 
and  most  minute  in  its  details,  which  ho  continued 
till  the  22d  April,  ISil,  the  date  of  his  return  to 


Chartum.  He  commences  by  stating  the  < 
sition  of  the  expedition.  '*  It  consists  of  foor  dft- 
habies  from  Kahira,  (vessels  with  two  masts  and 
with  cabins,  about  a  hundred  feet  long,  and  twelfe 
to  fiAeen  broad,)  each  with  two  cannon  ;  three  da- 
habies  from  Chartum,  one  of  which  has  also  two 
guns ;  then  two  kaias,  one-masted  vessels  to  cany 
goods,  and  a  sandal,  or  skiff,  for  intercommunica- 
tion ;  the  crews  are  composed  of  two  hundred  and 
fifty  soldiers,  (Negroes,  Egyptians,  and  Surians,) 
and  a  hundred  and  twenty  sailors  and  boatmen 
from  Alexandria,  Nubia,  and  the  land  of  Sud^n.*' 
Soliman  Kaschef  (a  Circassian  of  considerable  en- 
ergy and  courage,  who,  like  Mr.  Weme  himself, 
was  protected  by  Achmet  Bascha)  commanded  the 
troops.     Captain  Selim  had  charge  of  the  ships, 

.  and  a  sort  of  general  direction  of  the  expedition, 
of  which,  however,  Soliman  was  the  virtual  chief; 

I  the  second  captain  was  Feizulia  Efiendi  of  Con- 
stantinople ;  the  other  officers  were  two  Kards,  a 
Russian,  an  Albanian,  and  a  Persian.  Of  Eo- 
ropeans,  there  were  the  two  Frenchmen,  already 
mentioned,  as  engineers;  a  third,  named  Thibant, 
as  collector ;  and  Mr.  Werne,  as  an  independent 
passenger  at  his  own  charges.  The  ships  were  to 
follow  each  other  in  two  lines,  one  led  by  Soliman, 
the  other  by  Selim  ;  but  this  order  of  sailing  was 
abandoned  the  very  first  day  ;  and  so,  indeed,  was 
nearly  all  order  of  every  kind.  Each  man  sailed 
his  bark  as  he  pleased,  without  nautical  skill  or  uni- 
ty of  movement ;  and,  as  to  one  general  and  ener- 
getic supervision  of  the  whole  flotilla  and  its  prog- 
ress, no  one  dreamed  of  such  a  thing.  Mr.  Weme 
indulged  in  gloomy  reflections  as  to  the  probable 
results  of  an  enterprise,  at  whose  very  outset  such 
want  of  zeal  and  discipline  was  displayed.  It  does 
not  appear  to  have  struck  him  that  not  tho  least  of 
his  dangers  upon  the  strange  voyage  he  had  so 
eagerly  undertaken,  was  from  his  shipmates,  many 
of  them  bigoted  Mahometans,  and  reckless,  fero- 
cious fellows,  ready  with  the  knife,  and  who  would 
have  thought  little  of  burthening  their  conscienoe 
with  so  small  a  matter  as  a  Christian's  blood.  He 
is  evidently  a  cool,  courageous  man,  prompt  in  a^ 
tion  ;  and  his  knowledge  of  the  slavish,  treacherous 
character  of  the  people  he  had  to  deal  with,  doub^ 
less  taught  him  the  best  line  of  conduct  to  pursue 
with  them.  This,  as  appears  from  various  pas- 
sages of  his  journal,  was  the  rough-and-ready  style 
— a  blow  for  the  slightest  impertinence,  and  bis 
arms,  which  he  well  knew  how  to  use,  always  at 
hand.  He  did  not  scruple  to  interfere  when  be 
saw  cruelty  or  oppression  practised,  and  soon  he 
made  himself  respected,  if  not  feared,  by  all  on 
board  ;  so  much  so,  that  Feizulia,  the  captain  of 
the  vessel  in  which  he  sailed,  a  drunken  old  Turk, 
who  passed  his  time  in  drinking  spirits  and  mend- 
ing his  own  clothes,  appointed  him  his  locum  ienait 
during  his  occasional  absences  on  shore.  During 
his  five  months*  voyage,  Mr.  Werne  had  a  fin* 
opportunity  of  studying  the  p>eculiarilies  of  the  di^' 
fercnt  nations  with  individuals  of  which  he  sailed  ; 
and  although  his  long  residence  in  Africa  and  tbo 
East  had  made  him  regard  such  matters  with  ( 
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ptrative  indtflference,  the  occasional  glimpses  he  gives 
of  Turkish  and  Egyptian  habits  are  araongst  the  must 
interesting  passages  in  his  book.  Already,  on  the 
third  day  of  the  voyage,  the  expiration  of  the  Rham- 
adan,  or  fasting  month,  and  the  setting  in  of  the  little 
fiiast  of  Bairam,  gave  rise  to  a  singular  scene.  The 
flotilla  was  passing  through  the  country  governed  by 
Achmet  Bascha,  in  which  Soliman  was  a  man  of 
great  importance.  By  his  desire,  a  herd  of  oxen  and 
a  large  fluck  of  sheep  were  driven  down  to  the 
shore,  for  the  use  of  the  expedition.  The  preference 
was  for  the  mutton,  the  beef  in  those  regions  being 
usually  tuugh  and  coarse,  and  consequently  despised 
by  the  Turks.  **  This  quality  of  the  meat  is  owing 
to  the  nature  of  the  fodder,  the  tender  grass  and 
herbs  of  our  marsh-lands  and  pastures  being  here 
unknown — and  to  the  climate,  which  hardens  the 
animal  texture,  a  fact  perceived  by  the  surgeon 
when  operating  uptm  the  human  body.  Our  Arabs, 
who,  like  the  Greeks  and  Jews,  born  butchers  and 
flayers,  know  no  mercy  with  beasts  or  men,  fell 
upon  the  unfortunate  animals,  hamstrung  them  in 
all  haste,  to  obviate  any  chance  of  resumption  of 
the  gift,  and  the  hecatomb  sank  upon  the  ground, 
pitiful  to  behold.  During  the  flaying  and  quarter- 
ing, every  man  tried  to  secrete  a  sippet  of  meat, 
eutting  it  off  by  stealth,  or  stealing  it  from  the 
back  of  the  bearers.  These  coveted  morsels  were 
stack  upon  skewers,  boiled  at  the  nearest  watch- 
flre,  and  ravenously  devoured,  to  prepare  the  stom- 
ach fur  the  approaching  banquet.  Although  they 
know  how  to  cook  the  liver  excellently  well,  upon 
this  occasion  they  preferred  eating  it  raw,  cut  up  in 
a  wooden  dish,  and  with  the  gall  of  the  slaughtered 
beast  poured  over  it.  Thus  prepared,  and  eaten 
with  salt  and  pepper,  it  has  much  the  flavor  of 
good  raw  beef-steak.''  The  celebration  of  the 
Bairam  was  a  scene  of  gluttony  and  gross  revelry. 
Arrack  was  served  out  instead  of  the  customary 
ration  of  coffee ;  and  many  a  Mussulman  drank 
more  than  done  him  good,  or  than  the  Prophet's 
law  allows.  In  the  night.  Captain  FeizuUa  tum- 
bled out  of  bed  ;  and,  having  spoiled  his  subordi- 
nates by  over-indulgence,  not  one  of  them  stined 
to  his  assistance.  Mr.  Werne  picked  him  up, 
found  him  in  an  epileptic  fit,  and  learned,  with  no 
great  pleasure,  Feizulla  being  his  cabin-mate,  that 
the  thirsty  skipper  was  subject  to  such  attacks. 
He  foresaw  a  comfortless  voyage  on  board  the 
narrow  bark,  and  with  such  queer  companions ; 
but  the  daily  increasing  interest  of  the  scenery  and 
surrounding  objects  again  distracted  his  thoughts 
from  considerations  of  personal  ease.  He  had 
greater  difficulty  in  reconciling  himself  to  the 
negligence  and  indolence  of  his  associates.  So 
long  as  food  was  abundant  and  work  scanty,  all 
went  well  enough ;  but  when  liquor  ran  low,  and 
the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt  were  empty,  grumbling  be- 
gan, and  the  thoughts  of  the  majority  were  fixed  up- 
on a  speedy  return.  Their  chiefs  set  them  a  poor 
example.  Soliman  Kaschef  lay  in  bed  till  an  hour 
aAer  sunrise,  and  the  signal  to  sail  could  not  be 
given  till  he  awoke ;  and  FenuUa,  when  his  and 
Mr.  Weme*8  stock  of  braudy  was  oat,  passed  one 


half  his  time  distilling  spirits  from  stale  dates, 
and  the  other  moiety  in  getting  intoxicated  on  the 
turbid  extract  thus  obtained.  Then  the  ofiicers 
had  female  slaves  on  board ;  and  there  was  a  li- 
censed jester,  Abu  Haschis,  who  supplied  the  ex- 
pedition with  buffoonery  and  ribaldry ;  and  the 
most  odious  practices  prevailed  amongst  the  crews  ; 
for  further  details  concerning  all  which  matters  we 
refer  the  curious  to  Mr.  Werne  himself.  A  more 
singularly  composed  expedition  was  perhaps  never 
fitted  out,  nor  one  less  adapted  effectually  to  per- 
form the  services  required  of  it.  Cleanliness  and 
sobriety,  so  incumbent  upon  men  cooped  up  in 
small  crafl,  in  a  climate  teeming  with  pestilence 
and  vermin,  were  little  regarded ;  and  subordina- 
tion and  vigilance,  essential  to  safety  amidst  the 
perils  of  an  unknown  navigation,  and  in  the  close 
vicinity  of  hostile  savages,  were  utterly  neglected 
— at  first  to  the  great  uneasiness  of  Mr.  Werne. 
But  after  a  while,  seeing  no  chance  of  amendment, 
and  having  no  power  to  rebuke  or  correct  deficien- 
cies, he  repeated  the  eternal  Allah  Kerin  !  (God  is 
merciful,)  of  his  fatalist  shipmates,  and  slept  sound- 
ly, when  the  musquitos  permitted,  under  the  good 
guard  of  Providence. 

On  the  29th  November,  the  expedition  passed 
the  limit  of  Turco-Egyptian  domination.  The 
land  it  had  now  reached  paid  no  tribute.  ''All 
slaves,"  was  the  reply  of  Turks  and  Arabs  to  Mr. 
Werne's  inquiry  who  the  inhabitants  were.  "  I 
could  not  help  laughing,  and  proving  to  them,  to 
their  great  vexation,  that  these  men  were  free, 
and  much  less  slaves  than  themselves ;  that  before 
making  slaves  of  them,  they  must  first  make  them 
prisoners ;  a  process  for  which  they  had  no  partic- 
ular fancy — admitting,  with  much  naiveU^  that 
the  *  slaves'  hereabout  were  both  numerous  and 
brave.  This  contemptuously  spoken  KuJo  Abit^ 
(All  slaves,)  is  about  equivalent  to  the  *  barbarian' 
of  the  ancients — the  same  classical  word  the  rood- 
em  Greeks  have  learned  out  of  foreign  school- 
books." 

"  The  trees  and  branches  preventing  our  ves- 
sels from  lying  alongside  the  bank,  I  had  myself 
carried  through  the  water,  to  examine  the  country 
and  get  some  shooting.  But  I  could  not  make  up 
my  mind  to  use  my  gun,  the  only  animals  to  aim 
at  being  large,  long-tailed,  silver-gray  apes.  I 
had  shot  one  on  a  former  occasion,  and  the  brute 
had  greatly  excited  my  compassion  by  his  resem- 
blance to  a  human  being,  and  by  his  piteous  ges- 
tures. M.  Arnaud,  on  the  contrary,  took  particu- 
lar pleasure  in  making  the  repeated  observation 
that,  on  the  approach  of  death,  the  gums  of  these 
beasts  turn  white,  like  those  of  a  dying  man. 
They  live  in  families  of  several  hundreds  together, 
and  their  territory  is  very  circumscribed,  even  in 
the  forest,  as  I  myself  subsequently  ascertained. 
Although  fearful  of  water,  and  swimming  unwil- 
lingly, they  always  fled  to  the  branches  overhang- 
ing the  river,  and  not  unfrequently  fell  in.  When 
this  occurred,  their  first  care  on  emerging  was  to 
wipe  the  water  from  their  faces  and  ears.  How- 
ever iroinineat  Iheir  danger,  only  when  this  opera 
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tion  was  completed  did  they  again  climb  the  trees. 
Such  a  monkey-republic  is  really  a  droll  enough 
sight ;  its  members  alternately  fighting  and  caress- 
ing each  other,  combing  and  vermin-hunting,  steal- 
ing, and  boxing  each  other's  ears,  and  in  the  midst 
of  all  these  important  occupations,  running  down 
every  moment  to  drink,  but  contenting  themselves 
with  a  single  draught,  for  fear  of  becoming  a 
mouthful  for  the  watchful  crocodile.  The  tame 
monkeys  on  board  our  vessels  turned  restless  at 
sight  of  the  joyous,  vagabond  life  of  their  brethren 
in  the  bush.  First-lieutenant  Hussein  Aga,  of 
Kurdistan,  lay  alongside  us,  and  was  in  raptures 
with  his  monkey,  shouting  over  to  me  :  *Schuf! 
el  naiui  tdib  !^  (See  the  clever  sailor  !) — meaning 
his  pet  ape,  which  ran  about  the  rigging  like  mad, 
hanging  on  by  the  ropes,  and  looking  over  the  bul- 
warks into  the  water  ;  until  at  last  he  jumped  on 
the  back  of  a  sailor  who  was  wading  on  shore 
with  dirty  linen  to  wash,  and  thence  made  a  spring 
upon  land  to  visit  his  relations,  compared  to  whom, 
however,  he  was  a  mere  dwarf.  Overboard  went 
the  long  Kurd,  with  his  gun,  to  shoot  the  desert- 
er ;  but  doubtless  the  little  seaman,  in  his  capaci- 
ty of  Turkish  slave,  and  on  account  of  his  dimin- 
utive Agure,  met  a  bad  reception,  for  Hussein  was 
no  sooner  under  the  trees  than  his  monkey  dropped 
upon  his  head.  He  came  to  visit  me  afterwards, 
brought  his  *  nauti  tai'b'  with  him,  and  told  me, 
what  1  had  often  heard  before,  how  apes  were  for- 
merly men,  whom  God  had  cursed.  It  really  is 
written  in  the  Koran  that  God  and  the  prophet 
David  had  turned  into  monkeys  the  Jews  wh3  did 
not  keep  the  Sabbath  holy.  Therefore  a  good 
Moslem  will  seldom  kill  or  injure  a  monkey. 
Emin  Bey  of  Fazogl  was  an  exception  to  this 
rule.  Sitting  at  table  with  an  Italian,  and  about 
to  thrust  into  his  mouth  a  fragment  of  roast  meat, 
his  monkey  snatched  it  from  between  his  thumb 
and  fingers.  Whereupon  the  bey  quietly  ordered 
the  robber's  hand  to  be  cut  off,  which  was  instant- 
ly done.  The  poor  monkey  came  to  his  cruel 
master  and  showed  him,  with  his  peculiarly  dole- 
ful whine,  the  stump  of  his  fore-paw.  The  bey 
gave  orders  to  kill  him,  but  the  Italian  begged 
him  as  a  gift.  Soon  afterwards  the  foolish  brute 
came  into  my  possession,  and,  on  my  journey  back 
to  Egypt,  contributed  almost  as  much  to  cheer  me, 
as  did  the  filial  attentions  of  my  freedman  Hagar, 
whom  my  brother  had  received  as  a  present,  and 
had  bequeathed  to  me.  My  servants  would  not 
believe  but  that  the  monkey  was  a  transformed 
gahir,  or  caravan  guide,  since  even  in  the  desert 
he  was  always  in  front  and  upon  the  right  road, 
availing  himself  of  every  rock  and  hillock  to  look 
about  him,  until  the  birds  of  prey  again  drove  him 
under  the  camels,  to  complain  to  me  with  his 
*  Oehm-oehm  ;'  which  was  also  his  custom  when 
he  had  been  beaten  in  my  absence  by  the  servants, 
whose  merissa  (a  sort  of  spirit)  he  would  steal 
and  drink  till  he  could  neither  go  nor  stand.'' 

During  this  halt,  and  whilst  rambling  along  the 
bank,  picking  op  river  oysters,  and  tracing  the 
monstrous  footsteps  of  hippopotami,  Mr.  Weme 


nearly  walked  into  the  jaws  of  the  largest  evoeo- 
dile  he  had  ever  seen.  His  Tarkish  eerraoty 
Sale,  who  attended  him  on  saeh  oeeaaioiis  and 
carried  his  rifle,  was  not  at  hand,  and  he  was  glad 
to  beat  a  retreat,  discharging  one  oi  his  barrels, 
both  of  which  were  laden'  with  shot  only,  in  the 
monster's  face.  On  being  scolded  for  his  abseiiee, 
Sale  very  coolly  replied,  that  it  was  not  safe  so 
near  shore  ;  for  that  several  times  it  had  occurred 
to  him,  whilst  gazing  up  in  the  trees  at  the  birds 
and  monkeys,  to  find  himself,  on  a  sudden,  face  to 
face  with  a  crocodile,  which  stared  at  him  like  % 
ghost,  (Scheitao,  Satan,)  and  which  he  dared  not 
shoot,  lest  he  should  slay  his  own  father.  Amongst 
the  numerous  Mahommedan  superstitions,  there  is 
a  common  belief  in  the  transformation,  by  witches 
and  sorcerers,  of  men  into  beasts,  especially  into 
crocodiles  and  hippopotami. 

"  Towards  evening,  cartridges  were  serred  oot 
and  muskets  loaded,  for  we  were  now  in  a  hostile 
country.  The  powder-magazine  stood  open,  and 
lighted  pipes  passed  to  and  fro  over  the  hatchway. 
Allah  Kerim !  I  do  my  best  to  rouse  my  captain 
from  his  indolence,  by  drawing  constant  compari- 
sons with  the  English  sea-service ;  then  I  fall 
asleep  myself  whilst  the  powder  is  being  distrib- 
uted, and,  waking  early  in  the  morning,  find  the 
magazine  still  open,  and  the  sentry,  whose  duty  it 
is  to  give  an  alarm  should  the  water  in  the  hold 
increase  overmuch,  fast  asleep  with  his  tobaeoo- 
pipe  in  his  hand  and  his  musket  in  his  lap.  Fei- 
zuUa  Capitan  begged  me  not  to  report  the  poor 
devil."  This  being  a  fair  specimen  of  the  pru- 
dence and  discipline  observed  during  the  whole 
voyage,  it  is  really  surprising  that  Mr.  Weme 
ever  returned  to  write  its  history,  and  that  his 
corpse — drowned,  blown  up,  or  with  a  knife  be* 
tween  the  ribs — has  not  long  since  been  resolved 
into  the  elements  through  the  medium  of  a  Nile 
crocodile.  The  next  day  the  merciful  Feizulliu 
whose  kindness  must  have  sprung  from  a  fellow- 
feeling,  got  mad-drunk  at  a  merry-making  on  an 
island,  and  had  to  be  brought  by  force  on  board 
his  ship.  He  seemed  disposed  to  '*  run  amack  ;** 
grasped  at  sabre  and  pistols,  and  pnt  his  people  in 
fear  of  their  lives,  until  Mr.  Weme  soiled  him 
neck  and  heels,  threw  him  on  his  bed,  and  held 
him  there  whilst  he  struggled  himself  weary  and 
fell  asleep.  The  ship's  company  were  loud  in 
praise  and  admiration  of  Mr.  Weme,  who,  how- 
ever, was  not  quite  easy  as  to  the  possible  results 
of  his  bold  interference.  **  Only  yesterday,  I  in- 
curred the  hatred  of  the  roughest  of  our  Egyp- 
tian sailors,  as  he  sat  with  another  at  the  hand> 
mill,  and  repeatedly  applied  to  his  companion  the 
word  Nasrani,  (Christian,)  using  it  as  a  term  of 
insult,  until  the  whole  crew  came  and  looked  down 
into  the  cabin  where  I  sat  and  laughed — the  eap- 
tain  not  being  on  board  at  the  time.  At  last  I 
lost  my  patience,  jumped  up,  and  dealt  the  fellow 
a  severe  blow  with  my  fist.  In  his  fanatical  hor- 
ror at  being  struck  by  a  Christian,  he  tried  to 
throw  himself  overboard,  and  TOwed  rsTenga, 
which  my  servants  told  me.     Now,  whilst  Femil- 
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la  Capitan  lies  senseless,  I  see  from  my  bed  this 
tall  sailor  leave  the  fore-part  of  the  sliip  and  ap- 
proach our  cabin,  his  comrades  following  him  with 
their  eyes.  From  a  fanatic,  who  might  put  his 
own  construction  upon^  my  recent  friendly  con- 
straint of  Captain  FeizuUa,  and  might  convert  it 
into  a  pretext,  I  had  everything  to  apprehend. 
But  he  paused  at  the  door,  apologized,  and  thanked 
roe  for  not  having  reported  him  to  his  commander. 
He  then  kissed  my  right  hand,  whilst  in  my  left  I 
held  a  pistol  concealed  under  the  blanket." 

Dangers,  annoyances,  and  squabbles  did  not 
prevent  Mr.  Werne  from  writing  up  his  log,  and 
making  minute  observations  of  the  surrounding 
scenery.  This  was  of  ever-varying  character. 
Thickly- wooded  banks  were  succeeded  by  a  sea 
of  grass,  its  monotony  unvaried  by  a  single  bush. 
Then  came  a  crowd  of  islands,  composed  of 
water-plants,  knit  together  by  creepers  and  para- 
sites, and  alternately  anchored  to  the  shore,  or 
floating  slowly  down  the  stream,  whose  sluggish 
current  was  often  imperceptible.  The  extraordi- 
nary freshness  and  luxuriance  of  the  vegetable 
creation  in  that  region  of  combined  heat  and 
moisture,  excited  Mr.  Werne's  enthusiastic  admi- 
ration. At  times  he  saw  himself  surrounded  by  a 
vast  tapestry  of  flowers,  waving  for  miles  in  every 
direction,  and  of  countless  varieties  of  tint  and 
form.  Upon  land  were  bowers  and  hill  of  blos- 
som, groves  of  dark  mimosa,  and  gold-gleaming 
tamarind  ;  upon  the  water  and  swamps,  intermin- 
able carpets  of  lilac  convolvulus,  water-lilies, 
flowering-reeds,  and  red,  blue,  and  white  lotus. 
The  anibak-tree,  with  its  large  yellow  flowers  and 
aeacia-like  leaf,  rose  flf\een  feet  and  more  above 
the  surface  of  the  water  out  of  which  it  grew. 
This  singular  plant,  a  sort  of  link  between  the 
forest-tree  and  the  reed  of  the  marshes,  has  its 
root  in  the  bed  of  the  Nile,  with  which  it  each 
year  rises,  surpassing  it  in  swiftness  of  growth. 
Its  stem  is  of  a  soft  spongy  nature,  more  like  the 
pith  of  a  tree  than  like  wood,  but  having,  never- 
theless, a  pith  of  its  own.  The  lotus  was  one  of 
the  most  striking  features  in  those  scenes  of  floral 
magnificence ;  its  brilliant  white  flower,  which 
opens  as  the  sun  rises,  and  closes  when  it  sets, 
beaming  like  a  double  lily,  in  the  shade  it  prefers. 
Mr.  Werne  made  the  interesting  observation,  that 
this  beautiful  flower,  where  it  had  not  some  kind 
of  shelter,  closed  when  the  sun  approached  the 
zenith,  as  though  unable  to  endure  the  too  ardent 
rays  of  the  luminary  that  called  it  into  life.  De- 
tails of  this  kind,  and  fragments  of  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  gorgeous  scenery  of  the  Nile 
banks,  occur  frequently  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
**  Expedition,"  during  which  there  was  little  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives,  who  were  either  hos- 
tile, uninteresting,  or  concealed.  Amongst  other 
reasons  for  not  remaining  long  near  shore,  and  es- 
pecially for  not  anchoring  there  at  night,  was  the 
torture  the  voyagers  experienced  from  gnats, 
camel-flies,  and  small  wasps,  which  not  only  for- 
bade sleep,  but  rendered  it  almost  impossible  to 


eat  and  drink.  To  escape  this  worse  than  Egjrp- 
tian  plague,  the  vessels  lay  in  the  middle  of  the 
river,  which,  for  some  time  after  their  departiire, 
was  often  three  or  four  miles  across.  When  the 
breeze  was  fresh,  there  was  some  relief  from  in- 
sect persecution,  but  a  lull  made  the  atucks insup- 
portable. Doubtless  a  European  complexion  en- 
couraged these.  Our  German  lifts  up  his  voice  ia 
agony  and  malediction. 

**  The  10th  December. — A  dead  calm  aH  night. 
Gnats ! ! !  No  use  creeping  under  the  bed-clothes, 
at  risk  of  stifling  with  heat,  compelled  as  one  is  by 
their  penetrating  sting  to  go  to  bed  dressed.  Leave 
only  a  little  hole  to  breathe  at,  and  in  they  pour, 
attacking  lips,  nose,  and  ears,  and  force  themselves 
into  the  throat — thus  provoking  a  cough  which  is 
torture,  since,  at  each  inspiration,  a  fresh  swarm 
finds  its  way  into  the  gullet.  They  penetrate  to 
the  most  sensitive  parts  of  the' body,  creeping  in, 
like  ants,  at  the  smallest  aperture.  In  the  morning 
my  bed  contained  thousands  of  the  small  demons 
which  I  had  crushed  and  smothered  by  the  perpet- 
ual rolling  about  of  my  mart3nred  body.  As  I  had 
forgotten  to  bring  a  musquito  net  from  Chartum, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  submission.  Neither 
had  I  thought  of  providing  myself  with  leather 
gloves,  unbearable  in  that  hot  climate,  but  which 
here,  upon  the  Nile,  would  have  been  by  fieir  the 
lesser  evil,  since  I  was  compelled  to  have  a  servant 
opposite  to  me  at  supper-time,  waving  a  huge  fan 
so  close  under  my  nose,  that  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  my  opportunity  to  get  the  food  to  my  mouth. 
One  could  not  smoke  one's  pipe  in  peace,  even 
though  keeping  one*s  hands  wrapped  in  a  woollen 
burnous,  for  the  vermin  stung  through  this,  and 
crept  up  under  it  from  the  ground.  The  black  and 
colored  men  on  board  were  equally  ill-treated  :  and 
all  night  long  the  word  ^Bahdd*  resounded  through 
the  ship,  with  an  accompaniment  of  curses  and 
flapping  of  cloths.  The  hauda  resemble  our  long- 
legged  gnats,  but  have  a  longer  proboscis,  with 
which  they  bore  through  a  triple  fold  of  strong 
linen.  Their  head  is  blue,  their  back  tawny,  and 
their  legs  are  covered  with  white  specks,  like 
small  pearis.  Another  sort  has  short,  strong  legs, 
a  thick  brown  body,  a  red  head,  and  posteriors  of 
varying  hues." 

These  parti-colored  and  persevering  blood-suck- 
ers caused  boils  by  the  severity  of  their  sting,  and 
so  exhausted  the  sailors  by  depriving  them  of 
sleep,  that  the  ship  could  hardly  be  worked.  Bit- 
terly and  frequently  does  Mr.  Werne  recur  to  his 
sufferings  from  their  ruthless  attacks.  At  last  a 
strange  auxiliary  came  to  his  relief.  On  Christmas- 
day  he  writes : — 

"For  the  last  two  nights  we  have  been  greatly 
disturbed  by  the  gnats,  but  a  small  cat,  which  I 
have  not  yet  seen  by  daylight,  seems  to  find  partic- 
ular pleasure  in  licking  my  face,  pulling  my  beard, 
and  purring  continually,  thus  keeping  off  the  in- 
sects. Generally  the  cats  in  Bellet-Suden  are  of  a 
very  w'ild  and  fierce  nature,  which  seems  the  result 
I  of  their  indifferent  treatment  by  the  inhabitants. 
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They  walk  into  the  poullry-hoases  and  carry  off 
the  strongest  fowls,  but  care  little  for  rats  and 
mice.  The  Barabras,  especially  those  of  Dongola, 
often  eat  them ;  not  so  the  Arabs,  who  spare  them 
persecution — the  cat  having  been  one  of  Mahomet's 
favorite  animals — but  who,  at  the  same  time,  hold 
them  unclean.*' 

There  is  assuredly  no  river  in  the  world  whose 
banks  for  so  great  a  distance  are  so  thickly  peo- 
pled a»  those  of  the  Nile.  Day  after  day  the  ex- 
pedition passed  an  uni)roken  succession  of  populous 
villages,  until  Mr.  Werne  wondered  whence  the 
inhabitants  drew  their  nourishment,  and  a  sapient 
officer  from  Kurdistan  opined  the  Schilluks  to  be 
a  greater  nation  than  the  French.  But  what 
people,  and  what  habitations !  The  former  scarce 
a  degree  above  the  brute,  the  latter  resembling 
dog-kennels,  or  more  frequently  thatched  bee- 
hives, with  a  round  hole  in  the  side,  through 
which  the  inmates  creep.  Stark-naked,  these 
savages  lay  in  the  high  grass,  whose  seed  forms 
part  of  their  food,  and  gibbered  and  beckoned  to 
the  passing  Turks,  who,  for  the  most  part,  disre- 
garded their  gestures  of  amity  and  invitation, 
shrewdly  suspecting  that  their  intentions  were 
treacherous  and  their  lances  hidden  in  the  herbage. 
Wild  rice,  fruits,  and  seeds,  are  eaten  by  these 
tribes,  (the  Shilluks,  Dinkas  and  others,)  who  have 
also  herds  of  cattle — oxen,  sheep,  and  goats,  and 
who  do  not  despise  a  hippopotamus  chop  or  a  croco- 
dilie  cutlet.  Where  the  land  is  unproductive,  fish 
is  the  chief  article  of  food.  They  have  no  horses 
or  camels,  and  when  they  steal  one  of  these  ani- 
mals from  the  Turks,  they  do  not  kill  it,  probably 
not  liking  its  flesh,  but  they  put  out  its  eyes  as  a 
punishment  for  having  brought  the  enemy  into  their 
country.  In  one^  hour  Mr.  Werne  counted  seven- 
teen villages,  larce  or  small ;  and  Suliman  Kas- 
chef  assured  him  the  Schilluks  numbered  two  mil- 
lions of  souls,  although  it  is  hard  to  say  how  he 
obtained  the  census.  The' Bando  or  king,  al- 
though dwelling  only  two  or  three  leagues  from 
the  river,  did  not  show  himself.  He  mistrusted 
the  Turks,  and  all  ni?ht  the  great  war-drum 
was  heard  to  beat.  His  savage  majesty  was 
quite  right  to  be  on  his  guard.  **  I  am  well  per- 
suaded,*' says  Mr.  Werne,  **  that  if  Soliman  Kas- 
chef  had  once  got  the  dreaded  Bando  of  the  Schil- 
luks qn  board,  he  would  have  sailed  away  with 
him.  I  read  that  in  his  face  when  he  was  told 
the  Bando  would  not  appear.  And  gladly  as  I 
would  have  seen  this  negro  sovereign,  I  rejoiced 
that  his  caution  frustrated  the  projected  shameful 
treachery.  He  had  no  particular  grounds  for 
welcoming  the  Musselmans,  those  sworn  foes  of 
his  people.  Shortly  bef«»re  our  departure,  he  had 
sent  three  ambassadors  to  Chartum  to  put  him  on 
a  friendly  footing  with  the  Turks,  and  so  to  check 
the  maraudinfir  expeditions  of  his  Arab  neighbors, 
of  Soliman  Kaschef  amongst  the  rest.  The  three 
Schillucks,  who  could  not  speak  Arabic,  were 
treated  in  the  Divan  with  customary  contempt  as 
Ahit,  (slaves,)  and  were  handed  over  like  common 
men  to  the  care  of  Sheikh  el  Bellet  of  Chartum. 


The  Sheikh,  who  receives  no  pay,  and  performs 
the  duties  of  his  office  out  of  fear  rather  than  for 
the  sake  of  the  honor,  showed  them  such  excellent 
hospitality,  that  they  came  to  ns  Franks  mod 
begged  a  few  piasters  to  Jjuy  bread  and  spirits." 
On  Mr.  Werne*s  representations  to  the  Efiendi,  or 
chief  man  at  Chartum,  dresses  of  honor  (the  cus- 
tomary presents)  were  prepared  for  them,  but  they 
departed  stealthily  by  night ;  and  their  master,  the 
Bando,  was  very  indignant  on  learning  the  treat- 
ment they  had  received. 

A  vast  green  meadow,  a  sort  of  elephant  pasture, 
separates  the  Schilluks  from  their  neighbors,  the 
Jengiihs,  concerning  whom  Mr.  Werne  obtained 
some  particulars  from  a  Tschauss  or  sergeant, 
named  Marian  of  Mount  Habila,  the  son  of  the 
Mak  or  king  of  the  mountains  of  Nuba.  His  father 
had  been  vanquished  and  murdered  by  the  Turks, 
and  he  had  been  made  a  slave.  This  sergeant- 
prince  was  of  middle  height,  with  a  black  tatooed 
countenance,  and  with  ten  holes  in  each  ear,  oat 
of  which  his  captors  had  taken  the  gold  rings.  He 
was  a  sensible,  well-behaved  man,  and  had  been 
thirteen  years  in  the  service,  but  was  hopeless  of 
promotion,  having  none  to  recommend  him.  Be- 
sides this  man,  there  were  two  Dinkas  and  a  Jeo- 
gah  on  board  ;  but  from  them  it  was  impossible  to 
extract  information  with  respect  to  the  manners  and 
usages  of  their  countrymen.  They  held  it  treach- 
ery to  divulge  such  particulars.  Many  of  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  composing  the  expedition  being 
natives  of  the  countries  through  which  it  sailed, 
apprehensions  of  desertion  were  entertained  and 
partially  realized.  On  the  30th  December,  whilst 
passing  through  the  friendly  land  of  the  Keks,  erery- 
body  slept  on  shore,  and  in  the  night  sixteen  men 
on  guard  deserted.  They  were  from  the  distant 
country  of  Nuba,  (a  district  of  Nubia,)  which  h 
seemed  scarcely  possible  they  should  ever  reach, 
with  their  scanty  store  of  ammunition,  and  exposed 
to  the  assaults  of  hunger,  thirst,  and  hostile  tribes. 
Hussein  Aga  went  afUr  them  with  fifty  ferocious 
Egyptians,  likely  to  show  little  mercy  to  the  runa- 
ways, with  whom,  however,  they  could  not  come  up. 
And  suddenly  the  drums  beat  to  call  all  hands  on 
board,  for  there  was  a  report  that  all  the  negroes 
were  planning  escape.  During  tliis  halt,  Mr. 
Werne  made  ornithological  observations,  asoertain- 
ing,  amongst  other  things,  the  species  of  eertain 
white  birds,  which  he  had  observed  sitting  impu- 
dently upon  the  backs  of  the  elephants,  picking  the 
vermin  from  their  thick  hides,  as  crows  do  in  Eu- 
rope from  the  backs  of  pigs.  The  elephants  eTi- 
dently  disapproved  the  operation,  and  lashed  with 
their  trunks  at  their  tormentors,  who  then  flew 
away,  hut  instantly  retomed  to  recommence  what 
Mr.  Werne  calls  their  '*  dry  fishing."  These  birds 
proved  to  be  small  herons.  Shortly  before  this,  a 
large  pelican  had  been  shot,  and  its  crop  was  found 
to  contain  twenty-four  fresh  fish,  the  sbe  of  her- 
rings. Ite  gluttony  had  caused  its  death,  the 
weight  it  carried  impeding  its  flight.  Prodigious 
swarms  of  birds  and  water-fowl  find  their  oourisli- 
ment  in  the  White  Stream,  and  upon  its  swimpy 
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banks.  In  some  places  the  trees  were  white  with 
their  excrements,  whose  accumulation  destroyed 
vegetable  life.  There  is  no  lack  of  nourishment 
for  the  feathered  tribes — water  and  earth  are  pro- 
lific of  vermin.  Millions  of  glow-worms  glimmer 
in  the  rushes,  the  air  resounds  with  the  shrill  cry 
of  myriads  of  grasshoppers,  and  with  the  croalgng 
of  countless  frogs.  But  for  the  birds,  which  act 
as  scavengers  and  vermin-destroyers,  those  shores 
would  be  uninhabitable.  The  scorching  sun  fecun- 
dates the  sluggish  waters  and  rank  fat  marsh,  caus- 
ing a  never-ceasing  birth  of  reptiles  and  insects. 
Monstrous  fish  and  snakes  of  all  sizes  abound. 
Concerning  the  latter,  the  Arabs  have  strange  su- 
perstitions. They  consider  them  in  some  sort  super- 
natural beings,  having  a  king,  Shach  Maran  by 
name,  who  is  supposed  to  dwell  in  Turkish  Kur- 
distan, not  far  from  Adana,  where  two  villages  are 
exempted  from  tribute  on  condition  of  supplying 
the  snakes  with  milk.  Abdul-Elliab,  a  Kurd  offi- 
cer of  the  expedition,  had  himself  offered  the  milk- 
sacrifice  to  the  snakes ;  and  he  swore  that  he  had 
seen  their  king,  or  at  any  rate  one  of  his  Wokils  or 
vicegerents,  of  whom  his  serpentine  majesty  has 
many.  He  had  no  sooner  poured  his  milky  ofier- 
iag  into  one  of  the  marble  basins  nature  has  there 
hoUowed  out,  than  a  great  snake,  with  long  hair 
upon  its  head,  stepped  out  of  a  hole  in  the  rocks 
and  drank.  It  then  retired,  without,  as  in  some 
other  instances,  speaking  to  the  sacrificer,  a  taci- 
turnity contritely  attributed  by  the  latter  to  his  not 
having  yet  entirely  abjured  strong  drinks.  Two 
other  Kurds  vouched  for  the  truth  of  this  statement, 
adding,  that  the  Maran  had  a  human  face,  for  that 
otherwise  he  could  not  speak,  and  that  he  never 
showed  himself  except  to  a  sultan  or  a  very  holy 
man.  To  the  latter  character  the  said  Abdul-£1- 
hab  had  great  pretensions,  and  his  bigotry,  hypoc- 
risy, and  constant  quotations  from  the  Koran  pro- 
cured him  from  his  irreverent  shipmates,  from  Mr. 
Werne  amongst  the  number,  the  nickname  of  the 
Paradise- Stormer^  it  being  manifest  that  he  reck- 
oned on  taking  by  assault  that  blessed  abode  prom- 
ised by  Mahomet  to  the  faithful.  Pending  his 
admission  to  the  society  of  the  houris,  he  solaced 
himself  with  that  of  a  young  female  slave,  who 
often  experienced  cruel  treatment  at  the  hands  of 
her  saintly  master.  Having  one  day  committed 
the  heinous  ofience  of  preparing  mcrissa,  a  strong 
drink  made  from  corn,  for  part  of  the  crew,  the 
Kurd,  formerly,  according  to  his  own  admission, 
a  stanch  toper,  beat  her  with  a  thong  as  she  knelt 
half-naked  upon  the  deck.  ^'  As  he  did  not  attend 
to  my  calls  from  the  cabin,"  says  Mr.  Werne, 
**  but  continued  striking  her  so  furiously  as  to  cut 
the  skin  and  draw  streams  of  blood,  I  jumped  out, 
and  pulled  him  backwards,  so  that  his  legs  fiew  up 
in  the  air.  He  sprang  to  his  feet,  retreated  to  the 
bulwark  of  the  ship,  drew  his  sabre,  and  shouted, 
with  a  menacing  countenance,  *"  Eifendi !'  instead 
of  caUing  me  Kawagi,  which  signifies  a  merchant, 
and  is  the  usual  title  for  a  Frank.  I  had  no  sooner 
returned  to  the  cabin  than  he  seized  his  slave  to 
throw  her  overboard,  whereupon  I  caught  up  my 
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double-barrel  and  levelled  at  him,  calling  out,  ^Atm 
oedrup!*  (I  fire.)  Thereupon  he  let  the  girl  go, 
and  with  a  pallid  countenance  protested  she  was 'his 
property,  and  he  could  do  as  he  liked  with  her. 
Subsequently  he  complained  of  me  to  the  comman- 
dant, who,  knowing  his  malicious  and  hypocritical 
character,  sent  him  on  board  the  skiff,  to  the  great 
delight  of  the  whole  flotilla.  On  our  return  to 
Chartum,  he  was  cringing  enough  to  ask  my  par- 
don, and  to  want  to  kiss  my  hand,  (although  be 
was  then  a  captain,)  because  he  saw  that  the  Ba- 
scha  distinguished  me.  A  few  days  previously  to 
this  squabble,  I  had  gained  the  affection  and  confi- 
dence of  our  black  soldiers,  one  of  whom,  a  To- 
kruri  or  pilgrim  from  Darfur,  had  quarrelled  with  an 
Arab,  and  wounded  him  with  his  knife.  He  jumped 
overboard  to  drown  himself,  and,  being  unable  to 
swim,  had  ned^ly  accomplished  his  object,  when  he 
drifted  to  our  ship  and  was  lifted  on  board.  They 
wanted  to  make  him  stand  on  his  head,  but  I  had 
him  laid  horizontally  upon  his  side,  and  began  to 
rub  him  with  a  woollen  cloth,  but  at  first  could  get 
no  one  to  help  me  because  he  was  an  Abit,  a  slave, 
until  I  threatened  the  captain  he  should  be  made  to 
pay  the  Bascha  for  the  loss  of  his  soldier.  Aftei 
long-continued  rubbing,  the  Tokruri  gave  signs  of 
life,  and  they  raised  him  into  a  sitting  posture, 
whilst  his  head  still  hung  down.  One  of  the  soU 
diers,  who,  as  a  Faki,  pretended  to  be  a  sort  of 
awaker  of  the  dead,  seized  him  from  behind  under 
the  arms,  lifted  him,  and  let  him  fall  thrice  violently 
upon  his  hinder  end,  shouting  in  his  ear  at  the  same 
time  passages  from  the  Koran,  to  which  the  Tokruri 
at  last  replied  by  similar  quotations.  The  super- 
stition of  these  people  is  so  gross  that  they  believe 
such  a  pilgrim  may  be  completely  and  thoroughly 
drowned,  and  yet  retain  power  to  float  to  any  part 
of  the  shore  he  pleases,  and,  once  on  dry  land,  to 
resume  his  vitality." 

A  credulous  traveller  would  have  been  misled  by 
some  of  the  strange  fables  put  forward,  with  great 
plausibility,  by  these  Arabs  and  other  semi-savages, 
who  have,  moreover,  a  strong  tendency  to  exagger- 
ate, and  who,  perceiving  the  avidity  with  which 
Mr.  Werne  investigated  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world  around  him,  and  his  desire  for  rare  and  curi- 
ous specimens,  occasionally  got  up  a  lie  for  his  ben- 
efit. Although  kept  awake  many  nights  by  the 
merciless  midges,  his  zeal  for  science  would  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep  in  the  day,  because  he  had  no 
one  he  could  trust  to  note  the  windings  of  the  river. 
One  sultry  noon,  however,  when  the  Arab  rowers 
were  lazily  impelling  the  craft  against  unfavorable 
breezes,  and  the  stream  was  straight  for  a  long  dis- 
tance ahead,  he  indulged  in  a  siesta,  during  which 
visions  of  a  happy  German  home  hovered  above  his 
pillow.  On  awaking,  bathed  in  perspiration,  to  the 
dismal  realities  of  the  pestilential  Bach'r  el  Abiat^ 
of  incessant  gnats  and  barbarian  society,  his  Arat> 
companions  had  a  yarn  cut  and  dried  for  him. 
^^  During  my  sleep  they  had  seen  a  swimming-bird 
as  large  as  a  young  camel,  with  a  straight  beak 
like  a  pelican,  but  without  a  crop;  they  had  not 
shot  it  for  fear  of  awaking  me,  and  because  they 
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had  no  doubt  of  meeting  with  some  more  of  these 
unknown  birds.'*  No  others  appeared,  and  Mr. 
Werne  noted  the  camel-bird  as  an  Egyptian  lie, 
not  as  a  natural  curiosity. 

A  month's  sail  carried  the  expedition  into  the 
land  of  the  Keks,  a  numerous,  but  not  a  very 
prosperous,  tribe.  Their  tokuls  or  huts  were  en- 
tirely of  straw,  walls  as  well  as  roof.  The  men 
were  quite  naked,  and  of  a  bluish-gray  color,  from 
the  slime  of  the  Nile,  with  which  they  smear  them- 
selves as  a  protection  against  the  gnats.  *'  There 
was  something  melancholy  in  the  way  in  which 
those  poor  creatures  raised  their  hands  above  their 
heads,  and  let  them  slowly  fall,  by  manner  of 
greeting.  They  had  ivory  rings  upon  their  arms, 
and  one  of  them  turned  towards  his  hut,  as  if  in- 
viting us  in.  Another  stood  apart,  liHed-his  arms, 
and  danced  round  in  a  circle.  A  Dinka  on  board, 
who  is  acquainted  with  their  language,  said  they 
wanted  us  to  give  them  durra,  (a  sort  of  corn,)  and 
that  their  cows  were  far  away  and  would  not  re- 
turn till  evening.  This  Dinka  positively  asserted, 
as  did  also  Marian,  that  the  Keks  kill  no  animal, 
but  live  entirely  on  grain  and  milk.  I  could  not 
ascertain,  with  certainty,  whether  this  respect  for 
brute  life  extended  itself  to  game  and  fish,  but  it 
is  universally  affirmed  that  they  eat  cattle  that  die 
a  natural  death.  This  is  done  to  some  extent  in 
the  land  of  Sudan,  although  not  by  the  genuine 
Arabs :  it  is  against  the  Koran  to  eat  a  beast  even 
that  has  been  slain  by  a  bullet,  unless  its  throat 
has  been  cut  whilst  it  yet  lived,  to  let  the  prohibit- 
edblood  escape.  At  Chartum  I  saw,  one  morn- 
ing early,  two  dead  camels  lying  on  a  public 
square  ;  men  cut  off  great  pieces  to  roast,  and  the 
dogs  looked  on  longingly.  I  myself,  with  Dr. 
Fischer  and  Pruner,  helped  to  consume  in  Kahria, 
a  roasted  fragment  of  Clot  Bey's  beautiful  giraffe, 
which  had  eaten  too  much  while  clover.  The 
meat  was  very  tender,  and  of  tolerably  fine  grain. 
The  tongue  was  quite  a  delicacy.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  never  could  stomach  the  coarse-grained 
flesh  of  camels,  even  of  the  young  ones."  Africa 
is  the  land  of  strong  stomachs.  The  Arabs,  when 
on  short  rations,  eat  locusts ;  and  some  of  the 
negro  tribes  devour  the  fruit  of  the  elephant-tree, 
an  abominable  species  of  pumpkin,  coveted  by  ele- 
phants, but  rejected  even  by  Arabs,  and  which  Mr. 
Werne  found  wholly  impracticable,  although  his 
general  rule  was  to  try  all  the  productions  of  the 
country.  His  gastronomical  experiments  are  often 
connected  with  curious  details  of  the  animals  upon 
which  he  tried  his  teeth.  On  the  12th  of  January, 
whilst  suffering  from  an  attack  of  Nile-fever, 
which  lefl  hina  scarcely  strength  enough  to  post 
up  his  journal,  he  heard  a  shot,  and  was  informed 
that  Soliman  Kaschef  had  killed  with  a  single 
bullet  a  large  crocodile,  as  it  lay  basking  on  a 
sandy  promontory  of  the  bank.  The  Circassian 
made  a  present  of  the  skin  to  M.  Arnauld,  an 
excellent  excuse  for  an  hour's  pause,  that  the 
Frenchman  might  get  possesion  of  the.  scaly  tro- 
phy. Upon  such  trifling  pretexts  was  the  valuable 
time  of  the  expedition  frittered  away.     •*  Having 
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enough  of  other  meat  at  that  moment,  the  peof^ 
neglected  cutting  off  the  tail  for  food.  My  ser- 
vants, however,  who  knew  that  I  had  already 
tasted  that  sort  of  meat  at  Chartum,  and  thai  at 
Taka,  I  had  eaten  part  of  a  snake,  prepared  for 
me  by  a  dervish,  brought  me  a  slice  of  the  eroeo- 
dile.  Even  had  I  been  in  health,  I  could  not  have 
touched  it,  on  account  of  the  strong  smell  of  mask 
it  exhaled ;  but,  ill  as  I  was,  they  were  obliged  to 
throw  it  overboard  immediately.  When  first  1 
was  in  crocodile  countries,  it  was  incomprehensible 
to  me  how  the  boatmen  scented  from  afar  the 
presence  of  these  creatures ;  but  on  my  journey 
from  Kahira  to  Sennaar,  when  they  offered  me  in 
Korusko  a  young  one  for  sale,  I  found  my  own 
olfactories  had  become  very  sensitive  to  the  peco- 
liar  odor.  When  we  entered  the  Blue  Stream,  I 
could  smell '  the  crocodiles  six  handred  paces  off, 
before  I  had  seen  them.  The  glands,  eontaining 
a  secretion  resembling  musk,  are  situated  in  the 
hinder  part  of  the  animal,  as  in  the  civet  cats  of 
Bellet  Sudan,  which  are  kept  in  cages  for  the  eol- 
lection  of  the  perfume." 

As  the  travellers  ascended  the  river,  their  in- 
tercourse with  the  natives  became  much  more 
frequent,  inasmuch  as  these,  more  remote  from 
Egyptian  aggression,  had  less  ground  for  mistrust- 
ful and  hostile  feeling.  Captain  Selim  had  a  stock 
of  colored  shirts,  and  an  immense  bale  of  beads, 
with  which  he  might  have  purchased  the  cattle, 
villages,  goods  and  chattels,  and  even  the  bodies 
of  an  entire  tribe,  had  he  been  so  disposed.  The 
value  attached  by  the  savages  of  the  White  Stream 
to  the  most  worthless  objects  of  European  manu- 
facture, enabled  Mr.  Werne  to  obtain,  in  exchange 
for  a  few  glass  beads,  a  large  collection  of  their 
arms,  ornaments,  household  utensils,  &c.,  now  to 
be  seen  in  the  Royal  Museum  at  Berlin.  The 
stolid  simplicity  of  the  natives  of  those  regions 
exceeds  belief.  One  can  hardly  make  op  one's 
mind  to  consider  them  as  men.  Even  as  the  am* 
bak  seems  the  link  between  useful  timber  and 
worthless  rushes,  so  does  the  Kek  appear  to  par- 
take as  much  of  brute  as  of  human  nature.  He 
has  at  least  as  much  affinity  with  the  big  gray 
ape,  whose  dying  agonies  excited  Mr.  Werne*s 
compassion  at  the  commencement  of  his  voyage, 
as  with  the  civilized  and  intellectual  man,  who 
describes  their  strange  appearance  and  manners. 
A  Kek,  who  had  been  sleeping  in  the  ashes  of  a 
fire,  a  common  practice  with  that  tribe,  was  found 
standing  upon  the  shore  by  some  of  the  crew,  who 
brought  him  on  board  Selim's  vessel.  "Bending 
his  body  forward  in  an  awkward,  ape-like  manner, 
intended  perhaps  to  express  submission,  he  ap- 
proached the  cabin,  and,  on  finding  himself  near 
it,  dropped  upon  his  knees,  and  crept  forward  apoQ 
them,  uttering,  in  his  gibberish,  repeated  exdamar 
tions  of  greeting  and  wonderment.  He  had  no* 
merous  holes  through  the  rims  of  his  ean,  which 
contained,  however,  no  other  ornament  thin  one 
little  bar.  They  threw  strings  of  beads  over  bis 
neck,  and  there  was  no  end  to  his  joy ;  he  jumped 
and  rolled  upon  the  deck,  kissed  the  planks,  io^ 
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Ued  himself  op,  extended  his  hands  all  over  our 
heads,  as  if  blessing  us,  and  then  began  to  sing. 
He  was  an  angular,  high-shouldered  figure,  about 
thirty  years  of  age.  His  attitude  and  gestures 
were  very  constrained,  which  arose,  perhaps,  from 
the  novelty  of  his  situation ;  his  back  was  bent, 
his  head  hung  forward,  his  long  legs,  almost  calf- 
less,  were,  as  if  broken  at  the  knees  ;  in  his  whole 
person,  in  short,  he  resembled  an  orang-outang. 
He  was  perfectly  naked,  and  his  sole  ornaments 
consisted  of  leathern  rings  upon  the  right  arm. 
How  low  a  grade  of  humanity  is  this!,  The  poor 
natural  touches  one  with  his  childish  joy,  in  which 
he  is  assuredly  happier  than  any  of  us.  By  the 
help  of  the  Dinka  interpreter,  he  is  instructed  to 
tell  his  countrymen  they  have  no  reason  to  retreat 
before  such  honest  people  as  those  who  man  the 
flotilla.  Kneeling,  jumping,  creeping,  kissing  the 
ground,  he  is  then  led  away  by  the  hand  like  a 
child,  and  would  assuredly  take  all  he  has  seen 
for  a  dream,  but  for  the  beads  he  bears  with  him.'* 
Many  of  these  tribes  are  composed  of  men  of  gi- 
gantic stature.  On  the  7th  January,  Mr.  Werne 
being  on  shore,  would  have  measured  some  of  the 
taller  savages,  but  they  objected.  He  then  gave 
hiB  servants  long  reeds,  and  bade  them  stand  be- 
side the  natives,  thus  ascertaining  their  average 
•  height  to  be  from  six  to  seven  Rhenish  feet.  The 
Egyptians  and  Europeans  looked  like  pigmies  be- 
side them.  The  women  were  in  proportion  with 
the  men.  Mr.  Werne  tells  of  one  lady  who  looked 
clear  away  over  his  head,  although  he  describes 
himself  as  above  the  middle  height. 

At  this  date  (7th  January)  the  flotilla  reached 
a  large  lake,  or  inlet  of  the  river,  near  to  which  a 
host  of  elephants  grazed,  and  a  multitude  of  light- 
brown  antelopes  stood  still  and  stared  at  the  in- 
truders. The  sight  of  the  antelopes,  which  were 
of  a  species  called  ariel,  whose  flesh  is  particular- 
ly well-flavored,  was  too  much  for  Soliman  Kas- 
chaf  to  resist.  There  was  no  wind ;  he  gave 
orders  to  cease  towing,  and  went  on  shore  to  shoot 
his  supper.  The  antelopes  retreated  when  the  ships 
grated  against  the  bank ;  and  as  the  rush-jungle 
was  by  no  means  safe,  beasts  of  prey  being  wont 
to  hide  there  to  catch  the  antelopes  as  they  go  to 
water  at  sunset,  a  few  soldiers  were  sent  forward 
to  clear  the  way.  Nevertheless,  **  on  our  return 
from  the  chase,  during  which  not  a  single  shot 
was  fired,  we  lost  two  baltaschi^  (carpenters  or 
sappers,)  and  all  our  signals  were  insuflScient  to 
bring  them  bacK.  They  were  Egyptians,  steady 
fellows,  and  most  unlikely  to  desert ;  but  their 
comrades  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  look  for 
them,  shrugged  their  shoulders,  and  supposed  that 
they  had  been  devoured  by  the  assad  or  the  nimr 
— the  lion  or  tiger.  The  word  nimr  is  here  im- 
properly applied,  there  being  no  tigers  in  Africa, 
but  it  is  the  general  term  for  panthers  and  leopards.*' 

Here,  at  four-and-twenty  degrees  of  latitude 
south  of  Alexandria,  this  extraordinary  river  was 
nearly  four  hundred  paces  wide.  Mr.  Werne 
speculates  on  the  origin  of  this  astonishing  water- 
course, and  doubts  the  possibility  that  the  springs 


of  the  White  Stream  supply  the  innnmerable  lakei 
and  creeks,  and  the  immense  tracts  of  marsh  con- 
tiguous to  it ;  that,  too,  under  an  African  sun, 
which  acts  as  a  powerful  and  constant  pump  upon 
the  immense  liquid  surface.  When  he  started  on 
his  voyage,  the  annual  rains  had  long  terminated. 
What  tremendous  springs  those  must  be,  that  could 
keep  this  vast  watery  territory  full  and  overflowing ! 
Then  the  sluggishness  of  the  current  is  anothet 
puzzle.  Were  the  Nile  one  stream,  Mr.  Werne 
observes — referring,  of  course,  to  the  White  Nile 
— it  must  flow  faster  than  it  does.  And  he  con- 
cludes it  to  have  tributaries,  which,  owing  to  the 
level  nature  of  the  ground,  and  to  the  resistance 
of  the  main  stream,  stagnate  to  a  certain  extent, 
rising  and  falling  with  the  river,  and  contributing 
powerfully  to  its  nourishment.  But  the  notion  of 
exploring  all  these  watery  intricacies  with  a  flotilla 
of  heavy-sailing  barges,  manned  by  lazy  Turks  and 
Arabs,  and  commanded  by  men  who  care  more  for 
getting  drunk  on  arrack  and  going  a-birding,  than 
for  the  great  resuHs  activity  and  intelligence  might 
obtain,  is  essentially  absurd.  The  proper  squadron 
to  explore  the  Bach'r  el  Abiat,  through  the  con- 
tinued windings,  and  up  the  numerous  inlets  de- 
picted in  Mr.  Mahlmann's  map,  is  one  consisting 
of  three  small  steamers,  drawing  very  little  water, 
with  steady,  well-disciplined  English  crews,  accus- 
tomed to  hot  climates,  and  commanded  by  expe- 
rienced and  scientific  oflicers.  With  the  strongest 
interest  should  we  watch  the  departure  and  antici- 
pate the  return  of  such  an  expedition  as  this. 
**Much  might  be  done  by  a  steam-boat,"  says 
Mr.  Werne ;  who  then  enumerates  the  obstacles 
to  its  employment.  To  bring  it  over  the  cataracts 
of  the  Nile,  (below  the  junction  of  the  Blue  and 
White  Streams,)  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  the 
paddles  entirely  out,  that  it  might  be  dragged  up 
with  ropes,  like  a  sailing  vessel.  Or  else  it  might 
be  built  at  Chartum,  but  for  the  want  of  proper 
wood ;  the  sunt  tree  timber,  although  very  strong, 
being  exceedingly  brittle  and  ill-adapted  for  ship- 
building. The  greatest  difllculty  would  be  the 
fuel — the  establishment  and  guard  of  coal-stores ; 
and  as  to  burning  charcoal,  although  the  lower 
portion  of  the  White  Stream  has  forests  enough, 
they  are  wanting  on  its  middle  and  upper  banks ; 
to  say  nothing  of  the  loss  of  time  in  felling  and 
preparing  the  wood,  of  the  danger  of  attacks  from 
natives,  &c.  &c.  If  some  of  these  diflSculties  are 
really  formidable,  others,  on  the  contrary,  might 
easily  be  overcome,  and  none  are  insuperable.  Mr. 
Werne  hardly  makes  suflicient  allowance  for  the 
diflference  between  Soliman  Kaschef  and  a  Euro- 
pean naval  oflficer,  who  would  turn  to  profit  the 
hours  and  days  the  gallant  Circassian  spent  m  an- 
telope-shooting, in  laughing  at  Abu  Haschis  the 
jester,  and  in  a  sort  of  travelling  seraglio  he  had 
arranged  in  his  inner  cabin,  a  dark  nook  with  close- 
ly-shut jalousies,  that  served  as  prison  to  an  un- 
fortunate slave-girl,  who  lay  all  day  upon  a  carpet,  • 
with  scarcely  space  to  turn  herself,  guarded  by  a 
eunuch.  Not  a  glimpse  of  the  country  did  the 
poor  thing  obtain  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage ; 
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and,  even  veiled,  she  was  forbidden  to  go  on  deck. 
Besides  these  oriental  relaxations,  an  occasional 
practical  joke  beguiled  for  the  commodore  the 
tedium  of  the  voyage.  Feizulla,  the  tailor-captain, 
>vhose  strange  passion  for  thimble  and  thread  made 
liim  frequently  neglect  his  nautical  duties,  chanced 
one  day  to  bring  to  before  his  superior  gave  the 
signal.  *'  Soliman  Kaschef  had  no  sooner  observed 
this  than  he  fired  a  couple  of  shots  at  Feizulla  Cap- 
itan,  so  that  I  myself,  standing  before  the  cabin 
door,  heard  the  bullets  whistle.  Feizulla  did  not 
stir,  although  both  he  and  the  sailors  in  the  rigging 
afterwards  affirmed  that  the  balls  went  within  a 
hand's-breadth  of  his  head  ;  he  merely  said,  ^Ma- 
lesch — hue  billab,*  (It  is  nothing — he  jests;)  and 
he  shot  twice  in  return,  pointing  the  gun  in  the 
opposite  direction,  that  Soliman  might  understand 
he  took  the  friendly  greeting  as  a  Turkish  joke, 
and  that  he,  as  a  bad  shot,  dared  not  level  at  him. '^ 
Soliman,  on  the  other  hand,  was  far  too  good  a 
shot  for  such  a  sharp  jest  to  be  pleasant.  The 
Turks  account  themselves  the  best  marksmen  and 
horsemen  in  the  world,  and  are  never  weary  of 
vaunting  their  prowess.  Mr.  Werne  says  he  saw 
an  Arnaut  of  Soliman 's  shoot  a  running  hare  with 
a  single  ball,  which  entered  in  the  animaKs  rear, 
and  came  out  in  front.  And  it  was  a  common 
practice,  during  the  voyage,  to  bring  down  the 
fruit  from  the  lofty  trees  by  cutting  the  twigs  with 
bullets.  All  these  pastimes,  however,  retarded 
the  progress  of  the  expedition.  The  wind  was 
frequently  light  or  unfavorable,  and  the  lazy  Af- 
ricans made  little  way  with  the  towing  rope.  Then 
a  convenient  place  would  often  tempt  to  a  prema- 
ture halt ;  and,  notwithstanding  Soliman 's  sharp 
practice  with  poor  Feizulla,  if  a  leading  member 
of  the  party  felt  lazily  disposed,  inclined  for  a  hunt- 
ing-party, or  for  a  visit  to  a  negro  village,  he  sel- 
dom had  much  difficulty  in  bringing  the  flotilla  to 
an  anchor.  In  a  straight  line  from  north  to  south, 
the  expedition  traversed,  between  its  departure  from 
Chartum  and  its  return  thither,  about  sixteen  hun- 
dred miles.  It  is  difficult  to  calculate  the  distance 
gone  over ;  and  probably  Mr.  Werne  himself  would 
be  puzzled  exacily  to  estimate  it  ;  but  adding  20 
per  cent,  fur  windings,  obliquities,  and  digressions, 
(a  very  liberal  allowance,)  we  get  a  total  of  nearly 
two  thousand  miles,  accomplished  in  five  months, 
including  stoppages,  being  at  the  very  moderate 
rate  of  about  13  miles  a  day.  And  this,  we  must 
remember,  was  on  no  rapid  stream,  l^ut  up  a  river, 
whose  current,  rarely  faster  than  one  mile  in  an 
hour,  was  more  frequently  only  half  a  mile,  ancf 
sometimes  was  so  feeble  that  it  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained. The  result  is  not  surprising,  bearing  in 
mind  the  quality  of  ships,  crews,  and  commanders ; 
but  write  "British'*  for  "Egyptians,"  and  the  tale 
would  be  rather  different. 

The  upshot  of  this  ill-conducted  expedition  was 
its  arrival  in  the  kingdom  of  Bari,  whose  capital 
city,  Pelenja,  is  situated  in  4^  N.  L.,  and  which 
is  inhabited  by  an  exceedingly  numerous  nation,  of 
tall  and  powerful  build ;  the  men  six  and  a  half  to 
•even  French  feet  in  height — equal  to  seven  and 


seven  and  a  half  English  feet-^athletie,  well-pro- 
portioned, and,  although  black,  with  nothing  of  the 
usual  negro  character  in  their  features.  The  men 
go  naked,  with  the  exception  of  sandals  and  orna- 
ments ;  the  women  wear  leathern  aprons.  Thej 
cultivate  tobacco  and  different  kinds  of  grain  ;  from 
the  iron  found  in  their  mountains  they  manufacture 
weapons  and  other  implements,  and  barter  them 
with  other  tribes.  They  breed  cattle  and  poultry, 
and  are  addicted  to  the  chase.  About  fifteen  hun- 
dred of  these  blacks  came  down  to  the  shore,  armed 
to  the  teeth — a  sight  that  inspired  the  Turks  with 
some  uneasiness,  although  they  had  several  of  their 
chiefs  on  board  the  flotilla,  besides  which,  the  frank 
cordiality  and  good-humored,  intelligent  counte- 
nances of  the  men  of  Bari  forbade  the  idea  of  hos- 
tile aggression.  "  It  had  been  a  fine  opportunity 
for  a  painter  or  sculptor  to  delineate  these  colossal 
figures,  admirably  proportioned,  no  fat,  all  muscle, 
and  magnificently  limbed.  None  of  them  have 
beards,  and  it  would  seem  they  use  a  ooametic  to 
extirpate  them.  Captain  Selim,  whose  ehin  was 
smooth-shaven,  pleased  them  far  better  than  the 
long-bearded  Soliman  Kaschef;  and  when  the  lat- 
ter showed  them  his  breast,  covered  with  a  fell  of 
hair,  they  exhibited  a  sort  of  disgust,  as  at  some- 
thing more  appropriate  to  a  beast  than  to  a  man." 
Like  most  of  the  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  White 
Nile,  they  extract  the  four  lower  indsors,  a  cus- 
tom for  which  Mr.  Werne  is  greatly  pnszled  to 
account,  and  concerning  which  he  hazards  many 
ingenious  conjectures.  Amongst  the  ape-like  Keks 
and  Dinkas,  he  fancied  it  to  originate  in  a  desire  lo 
distinguish  themselves  from  the  beasts  of  the  field 
— to  which  they  in  so  many  respects  aasimilste ; 
but  he  was  shaken  in  this  opinion,  on  finding"  the 
practice  to  prevail  amongst  the  intelligent  Bari, 
who  need  no  such  mark  to  establish  their  diflerence 
from  the  brute  creation.  The  Dinkas  on  board 
confirmed  his  first  hypothesis,  saying  that  the  teeth 
are  taken  out  that  they  may  not  resemble  the  jack- 
ass— which  in  many  other  respects  they  eertainly 
do.  The  Turks  take  it  to  be  a  rite  equivalent  to 
Mahomedan  circumcision,  or  to  Christian  b^itism. 
The  Arabs  have  a  much  more  extravagant  suppo- 
sition, which  we  refrain  from  stating,  the  more  so 
as  Mr.  Werne  discredits  it.  He  suggests  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  an  act  of  incorporation  in  a 
great  Ethiopian  nation,  divided  into  many  tribes. 
The  operation  is  performed  at  the  age  of  puberty  ; 
it  is  unaccompanied  by  any  particular  oeremooies, 
and  women  as  well  as  men  undergo  it.  Its  niotiva 
still  remains  a  matter  of  doubt  to  Mr.  Werne. 

Before  Lakono,  sultan  uf  tlie  Bari,  and  his  fa- 
vorite sultana  Ischock,  an  ordinary-looking  lady 
with  two  leathern  aprons  and  a  shaven  head,  came 
on  board  Seiim*s  vessel,  the  Turks  msde  repeated 
attempts  to  obtain  information  from  some  of  the 
Sheiks  concerning  the  gold  mines,  whose  diseov- 
ery  was  the  main  object  of  the  expedition.  A 
sensible  sort  of  negro,  one  Lombe,  replied  to  their 
questions,  and  extinguished  their  hopes.  There 
was  not  even  copper,  he  said,  in  the  land  of  the 
'  Bari,  although  it  was  brought  thither  firoai  a  st- 
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moter  country,  and  Lakono  had  several  specimens 
of  it  in  his  treasury.  On  a  gold  bar  being  shown 
to  him,  he  took  it  for  copper,  whence  it  was  in- 
ferred that  the  two  metals  were  blended  in  the 
specimens  possessed  by  the  sultan,  and  that  the 
mountains  of  the  copper  country  also  yielded  the 
more  precious  ore.  This  country,  however,  lay 
many  days*  journey  (distant  from  the  Nile,  and, 
had  it  even  bordered  on  the  river,  there  would 
have  been  no  possibility  of  reaching  it.  At  a 
▼ery  short  distance  above  Palenja,  the  expedition 
encountered  a  bar  of  rocks  thrown  across  the 
stream.  And  although  Mr.  Werne  hints  the  pos- 
sibility of  having  tried  the  passage,  the  Turks 
were  sick  of  the  voyage  and  were  heartily  glad  to 
turn  back.  At  the  period  of  the  floods  the  river 
rises  eighteen  feet ;  and  there  then  could  be  no 
difficulty  in  surmounting  the  barrier.  Now  the 
waters  were  falling  fast.  The  six  weeks  lost  by 
Arnaud's  fault  were  again  bitterly  deplored  by  the 
adventurous  German — the  only  one  of  the  party 
who  really  desired  to  proceed.  Twenty  days 
sooner,  and  the  rocks  could  neither  have  hindered 
an  advance  nor  afforded  pretext  for  a  retreat.  To 
Mr.  Werne's  proposal,  that  they  should  wait  two 
months  where  they  were,  when  the  setting  in  of 
the  rains  would  obviate  the  difficulty,  a  deaf  ear 
was  turned — an  insufficient  stock  of  provisions 
was  objected  ;  and  although  the  flotilla  had  been 
■stored  for  a  ten  months*  voyage,  and  had  then 
been  little  more  than  two  months  absent  from 
Chartum,  the  wastefulness  that  had  prevailed 
gave  some  validity  to  the  objection.  One-and- 
twenty  guns  were  fired,  as  a  farewell  salute  to 
the  beautiful  country  Mr.  Werne  would  so  gladly 
have  explored,  and  which,  he  is  fully  convinced, 
contains  so  much  of  interest ;  and  the  sluggish 
Egyptian  harks  retraced  their  course  down  stream. 

It  is  pro()er  here  to  note  a  shrewd  conjecture 
of  Mr.  Werne's,  that  above  the  point  reached  by 
himself  and  his  companions,  the  difficulties  of  as- 
cending the  river  would  greatly  and  rapidly  in- 
crease. The  bed  becomes  rocky,  and  the  fiach'r 
el  Abiat,  assuming  in  some  measure  the  character 
of  a  mountain  stream,  augments  the  rapidity  of  its 
current ;  so  much  so,  that  Mr.  Wenie  insists  on 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  north  wind,  believing 
that  towing,  however  willingly  and  vigorously  at- 
tempted, would  be  found  unavailing.  This  is  an- 
other  strong  argument  in  favor  of  employing  steam- 
boats. 

Although  the  narrative  of  the  homeward  voyage 
is  by  no  means  uninteresting,  and  contains  details 
of  the  river's  course  valuable  to  the  geographer 
and  to  the  future  explorer,  it  has  not  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  up-stream  narrative.  The  freshness  is 
worn  off;  the  waters  sink,  and  the  writer's  spirits 
seem  disposed  to  follow  their  example  ;  there  is 
all  the  difference  between  attack  and  retreat — be- 
tween a  cheerful  and  hopeful  advance,  and  a  retro- 
grade movement  before  the  work  is  half  done. 
Bat,  vexed  as  an  enthusiastic  and  intrepid  man 
might  naturally  feel  at  seeing  his  hopes  frustrated 
by  the  indolent  indifference  of  his  companions. 


Mr.  Werne  could  hardly  deem  his  five  months 
thrown  away.  We  are  quite  sure  those  who  read 
his  book  will  be  of  opinion  that  the  time  was  most 
industriously  and  profitably  employed. 

A  sorrowful  welcome  awaited  our  traveller,  af- 
ter his  painful  and  fatiguing  voyage.  There  dwelt 
at  Chartum  a  renegade  physician,  a  Palermitan 
named  Pasquali,  whose  Turkish  name  was  Soli- 
man  Effendi,  and  who  was  notorious  as  a  poison- 
er, and  for  the  unscrupulous  promptness  with 
which  he  removed  persons  in  the  slightest  degree 
unpleasing  to  himself  or  to  his  patron  Achmet 
Bascha.  In  Arabia,  it  was  currently  believed,  he 
had  once  poisoned  thirty-three  soldiers,  with  the 
sole  view  of  bringing  odium  upon  the  physician 
and  apothecary,  two  Frenchmen,  who  attended 
them.  In  Chartum  he  was  well  known  to  have 
committed  various  murders. 

"Although  this  man,"  says  Mr.  Werne,  "  was 
most  friendly  and  sociable  with  me,  I  had  every- 
thing to  fear  from  him  on  account  of  my  brother, 
by  whom  the  bascha  had  declared  his  intention  of 
replacing  him  in  the  post  of  medical  inspector  of 
Bellet-Sudan.  It  was  therefore  in  the  most  sol- 
emn earnest  that  I  threatened  him  with  death,  if 
upon  my  return  I  found  my  brother  dead,  and 
learned  that  they  had  come  at  all  in  contact.  ^Dio 
guarde,  che  affronto ! '  was  his  reply  ;  and  he 
quietly  drank  off  his  glass  of  rum,  the  same  af- 
front having  already  been  offered  him  in  the  Ba- 
scha's  divan  ;  the  reference  being  naturally  to  the 
poisonings  laid  to  his  charge  in  Arabia  and  here.'' 

At  Chartum  Mr.  Werne  found  his  brother  alive, 
but  on  the  eleventh  day  after  his  return  he  died  in 
his  arms.  The  renegade  had  had  no  occasion  to 
employ  his  venomous  drugs ;  the  work  had  been 
done  as  surely  by  the  fatal  influence  of  the  nox- 
ious climate. 


•  THE   CHARACTER    OF   HALITAX. 

Among  the  statesmen  of  his  age  Halifax  was, 
in  genius,  the  first.  His  intellect  was  fertile,  sub- 
tle, and  capacious.  His  polished,  luminous,  and 
animated  eloquence,  set  off  by  the  silver  tones  of 
his  voice,  was  the  delight  of  the  House  of  Lords. 
His  conversation  overflowed  with  thought,  fancy, 
and  wit.  His  political  tracts  well  deserve  to  be 
studied  for  their  literary  merit,  and  fully  entitle 
him  to  a  place  among  English  classics.  To  the 
weight  derived  from  Ulents  so  great  and  varions, 
he  united  all  the  influence  which  belongs  to  rank 
and  ample  possessions.  Yet  he  was  less  success- 
ful in  politics  than  many  who  enjoyed  smaller  ad- 
vantages. Indeed,  those  intellectual  peculiarities 
which  make  his  writings  valuable,  frequently  im- 
peded him  in  the  contests  of  active  life.  For  he 
always  saw  passing  events,  not  in  the  point  of  view 
in  which  they  commonly  appear  to  one  who  bears 
a  part  in  them,  but  in  the  point  of  view  in  which, 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years,  they  appear  to  the 
philosophic  historian.  With  such  a  turn  of  mind, 
he  could  not  long  continue  to  act  cordially  with 
any  body  of  men.     All  the  prejudices,  all  the  ex- 
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aggerations,  of  both  the  great  parties  in  the  state, 
moved  his  scorn.  He  despised  the  mean  arts  and 
unreasonable  clamors  of  demagogues.  He  de- 
spised still  more  the  tory  doctrines  of  divine  right 
and  passive  obedience.  He  sneered  impartially  at 
the  bigotry  of  the  churchman  and  at  the  bigotry 
of  the  Puritan.  He  was  equally  unable  to  com- 
prehend how  any  man  should  object  to  saints'  days 
and  surplices,  and  how  any  man  should  persecute 
any  other  man  for  objecting  to  them.  In  temper 
he  was  what,  in  our  own  time,  is  called  a  conser- 
vative. In  theory  he  was  a  republican.  Even 
when  his  dread  of  anarchy  and  his  disdain  for  vul- 
gar delusions  led  him  to  side  for  a  time  with  the 
defenders  of  arbitrary  power,  his  intellect  was  al- 
ways with  Locke  and  Milton.  Indeed,  his  jests 
upon  hereditary  monarchy  were  sometimes  such  as 
would  have  better  become  a  member  of  the  Calf's 
Head  Club  than  a  privy  councillor  of  the  Stuarts. 
In  religion  he  was  so  far  from  being  a  zealot,  that 
he  was  called  by  the  uncharitable  an  Atheist ;  but 
this  imputation  he  vehemently  repelled ;  and  in 
truth  though  he  sometimes  gave  scandal  by  the 
way  in  which  he  exerted  his  rare  powers  both  of 
argumentation  and  of  ridicule  on  serious  subjects, 
he  seems  to  have  been  by  no  means  unsusceptible 
of  religious  impressions.  He  was  the  chief  of 
those  politicians  whom  the  two  great  parties  con- 
temptously  called  Trimmers.  Instead  of  quarrel- 
ling with  this  nickname,  he  assumed  it  as  a  title 
of  honor,  and  vindicated,  with  great  vivacity,  the 
dignity  of  the  appellation.  Everything  good,  he 
said,  trims  between  extremes.  The  temperate 
zone  trims  between  the  climate  in  which  men  are 
roasted  and  the  climate  in  which  they  are  frozen. 
The  English  Church  trims  between  the  Anabaptist 
'  madness  and  the  Papist  lethargy.  The  English 
constitution  trims  between  Turkish  despotism  and 
Polish  anarchy.  Virtue  is  nothing  but  a  just  tem- 
per between  propensities,  any  one  of  which,  if 
indulged  to  excess,  becomes  vice.  Nay,  tlie  per- 
fection of  the  Supreme  Being  himself  consists  in 
the  exact  equilibrium  of  attributes,  none  of  which 
could  preponderate  without  disturbing  the  whole 
moral  and  physical  order  of  the  world.  Thus 
Halifax  was  a  trimmer  on  principle.  He  was  also 
a  trimmer  by  the  constitution  both  of  his  head  and 
of  his  heart.  His  understanding  was  keen,  scep- 
tical, inexhaustibly  fertile  in  distinctions  and  objec- 
tions ;  his  taste  refined  ;  his  sense  o(  the  ludicrous 
exquisite ;  his  temper  placid  and  forgiving,  but 
fastidious,  and  by  no  means  prone  either  to  malev- 
olence or  to  enthusiastic  admiration.  Such  a  man 
could  not  long  be  constant  to  any  band  of  political 
allies.  He  must  not,  however,  be  confounded  with 
the  vulgar  crowd  of  renegades.  For  though,  like 
them,  he  passed  from  side  to  side,  his  transition 
was  always  in  the  direction  opposite  to  theirs.  He 
had  nothing  in  common  with  those  who  fly  from 
extreme  to  extreme,  and  who  regard  the  party 
which  they  have  deserted  with  an  animosity  far 
exceeding  that  of  consistent  enemies.  His  place 
was  between  the  hostile  divisions  of  the  community, 
and  he  never  wandered  far  beyond  the  frontier  of 
either.     The  party  to  which  he  at  any  moment 


belonged  was  the  party  which  at  that  momeot  he 
liked  least,  because  it  was  the  party  of  which  at 
that  moment  he  had  the  nearest  view.  He  wu, 
therefore,  always  severe  upon  his  violent  aMociatet, 
and  was  always  in  friendly  relationa  with  his  mod- 
erate opponents.  Every  faction,  in  the  day  of  its 
insolent  and  vindictive  triumph,  ioonrred  his  oes- 
sure;  and  every  faction,  when  vanquished  and 
persecuted,  found  in  him  a  protector.  To  his 
lasting  honor  it  must  be  mentioned  that  be  at- 
tempted to  save  those  victims  whose  fate  has  left 
the  deepest  stain  both  on  the  whig  and  on  the 
tory  name.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  hinwelf 
in  opposition,  and  had  thus  drawn  on  himself  the 
royal  displeasure,  which  was  indeed  so  strong,  that 
he  was  not  admitted  into  the  council  of  thirty  with- 
out much  difficulty  and  long  altercation.  As  soon, 
however,  as  he  had  obtained  a  footing  at  court,  the 
charms  of  his  manner  and  of  his  conversation  made 
him  a  favorite.  He  was  seriously  alarmed  by  the 
violence  of  the  public  discontent.  He  thought  that 
liberty  was  for  the  present  safe,  and  that  order  and 
legitimate  authority  were  in  danger.  He  therefore, 
as  was  his  fashion,  joined  himself  to  the  weaker 
side.  Perhaps  his  conversion  was  not  wholly 
disinterested.  For  .study  and  reflection,  though 
they  had  emancipated  him  from  many  vulgar  prej- 
udices, had  left  him  a  slave  to  vulgar  desirss. 
Money  he  did  not  want ;  and  there  ia  no  evideoes 
that  he  ever  obtained  it  by  any  means  which,  in 
that  age,  even  severe  censors  considered  as  disboo- 
orahle  ;  but  rank  and  power  had  strong  attraetions 
for  him.  He  pretendenl,  indeed,  that  he  considered 
titles  and  great  offices  as  baits  which  ooold  allare 
none  but  fools ;  that  he  hated  business,  pomp,  and 
pageantry,  and  that  his  dearest  wish  was  to  escape 
from  the  bustle  and  glitter  of  Whitehall  to  the 
quiet  woods  which  surrounded  his  ancient  hall  at 
Rufibrd  ;  but  his  conduct  was  not  a  little  at  vari- 
ance with  his  professions.  In  truth,  he  wished  to 
command  the  respect  at  once  of  courtiers  and  of 
philosophers;  to  be  admired  for  attaining  high 
dignities,  and  to  be  at  the  same  time  admired  lor 
despising  them. — Macaulay's  History  ofEnglanL 


New  Material  for  Batteries. — ^A  two-gm 
battery  is  in  progress  of  construction  at  the  Bntt, 
in  the  royal  arsenal,  to  test  the  qualities  of  a  com- 
position submitted  by  Mr.  Kirrage,  which  is  said 
to  possess  greater  advantages  for  the  service  than 
any  yet  tried,  as  in  the  event  of  shot  striking  it,  it 
will  not  separate  into  pieces,  which  are  so  liable  to 
injure  the  men  working  the  guns,  when  employed 
on  the  batteries  formed  of  the  materials  at  present 
in  use.  Platforms  constructed  of  Mr.  Kirrage's 
composition  are  not  expected  to  be  injured  by  ths 
recoil  of  the  guns  when  fired ;  and  the  longer  the 
material  stands,  the  more  combined  and  dnraUe  it 
wUl  become.  The  battery  will  be  ready  for  dm 
select  committee  about  the  end  of  the  first  week  in 
January  next.  The  inventor  has  also  ap|died  hin 
composition  to  other  purpose — having  endoaed  % 
chile!  of  his  own,  who  died  in  1849,  and  another 
who  died  about  twelve  months  ago,  in  his  patent 
cofl^ns.  Both  the  bodies  are  still  in  his  posaosMony 
and  the  former  he  has  kept  in  his  bed-room  te 
upwards  of  three  years. — Chnmkk, 
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SOCIALIST    WOMEN. 

A  SECOND  banquet,  entitled  **  A  banquet  of 
democratic  socialist  women,"  was  held  yesterday, 
at  the  Salle  Valentino.  The  total  number  of 
guests  was  800,  including  men  and  children,  and, 
indeed,  the  great  majority  was  composed  of  men. 
It  was  announced  that  the  representatives  of  the 
party  of  the  Montague  would  be  present,  but  we 
belicTC  only  M.  Pierre  Leroux  and  M.  Felix  Pyat, 
attended.  The  tickets  of  admission  for  grown 
persons  were  1  fr.  50c.  each,  those  for  children 
50c.  only,  and  after  dinner  the  public  was  admit- 
ted into  the  galleries  at  25c.  each.  The  first 
speech  delivered  was  by  a  woman,  and  was,  we 
understand,  called  the  ^*  Sermon  on  the  Mount," 
m  which  socialism  was  enjoined  in  the  name  of 
Christ.  This  was  followed  by  toasts  of  A  la  Fra- 
temite  univcrselle  !  by  Mme.  Simon ;  A  VAvhne- 
meru  du  Rcgne  de  Dim  sur  la  Terre  !  by  Mme. 
Desruches ;  and  A  la  Liberie  !  by  Mme.  Candelot. 
M.  Pierre  Leroux  addressed  the  company  in  a 
short  speech  which  he  concluded  with  saying : — 
**  Jesus  Christ,  our  Redeemer,  has  not  created 
castes.  We  socialists,  therefore,  take  off  the  veil 
in  which  the  priests  have  wished  to  envelope  for- 
ever the  altars  of  truth."  Mine.  Granet  delivered 
a  rhapsody  on  the  subject  of  Christmas,  into  which 
she  contrived  to  introduce  the  names  of  Saint- 
Simon  and  Fourier.  M.  Herve  delivered  an 
apology  for  Saint-Just,  and  finished  with  proposing 
his  name  as  a  toast  in  conjunction  with  those  of 
Couthon  and  Robespierre.  -  This  was  followed  by 
others,  of  Aux  Femmes  !  by  Mme.  Moneot ;  A  nos 
Meres  ct  a  nos  Enfans  /  by  Mme.  Marie ;  Au 
Christ  vivant,  a  la  France  !  by  M.  Bernard,  who 
attempted  to  establish  an  assimilation  between 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  people  of  France.  This  was 
succeeded  by  a  toast,  A  Marie,  premidre  propaga- 
tice  du  Sodalisme  /  by  a  lady  ;  and  several  others 
of  the  same  character,  among  which  were  A  la 
Religion  !  by  M.  Constant  \  A,  M.  Fourier  !  by 
1  lady.  Fables  and  other  pieces  of  poetry  were 
recited,  and  patriotic  songs  were  sung.  At  an  in- 
terval, in  the  evening,  M.  Bernard  announced  that 
M.  Lagrange  had  sent  to  the  committee  the  speech 
he  was  to  have  spoken  in  the  National  Assembly, 
in  favor  of  the  amnesty,  which  the  committee  had 
caused  to  be  printed,  and  was  to  be  sold  in  the 
room.  He  earnestly  desired  all  the  guests  to  buy 
a  copy,'  even  those  who  had  already  read  it,  be- 
cause it  could  not  be  too  much  read.  But  his 
recommendation  was  not  very  extensively  followed. 
Another  banquet,  called  religious  and  social,  at 
which  the  Abbe  Chatel  presided,  was  held  at 
the  Barriere  de  Sevres,  the  tickets  being  1  fr. 
fi5c.  each.  It  was  announced  that  all  the  disci- 
ples and  adepts  of  the  Eglise  Fran^aise  would  at- 
tend ;  but  whether  this  were  so  we  cannot  tell, 
for  we  learn  that  the  number  of  the  guests,  male 
and  female,  did  not  amount  to  more  than  one  hun- 
dred. Mme.  Durand  gave  as  the  first  toast :  A 
FAmnisHe  sans  exception,  c'est-drdire  d  VAmnistie 


absolue  !  and  A  la  Religion  naturelle  du  Christ ! 
which,  she  added,  had  been  so  many  years  preached 
by  the  respectable  president.  Mme.  Constant  pro- 
posed a  toast — ^To  the  amnesty  of  our  poor  pris* 
oners  at  Vincennes !  of  our  sisters  who  ought  to 
be  here,  bat  who  are  incarcerated  in  the  prison  of 
Saint  Lazare !  To  our  brothers  and  sisters  of 
Nantes,  who  would  be  happy  to  be  seated  here ! 
I  hope,  she  added,  that  we  shall  soon  have  tem- 
ples for  our  religion  ;  if  we  have  them  not  already, 
it  is  because  the  Roman  religion  prevents  it ;  but 
the  day  is  not  far  off  when  all  these  men  in  black 
will  be  trampled  under  foot.  She  concluded  with 
exclaiming,  ''Vive  la  R^publique  D^mocratique 
et  Sociale !  vive  Raspail !  vive  Barbes !  vive  TAb* 
be  Chatel !"  Cries  which  were  repeated  by  all 
the  guests.  Afler  some  minutes  of  silence  Mme. 
Come,  the  wife  of  a  journeyman-baker,  a  young 
woman  very  little  more  than  twenty  years  of  age, 
ascended  the  tribune  and  proposed  a  toast :  *'  Au 
Brave,  ^  Tlncorruptible  Lagrange!"  To  him, 
whom  we  ought  all  to  love !  To  the  amnesty  he 
has  so  generously  demanded,  and  which  he  will 
continue  to  demand  with  resolute  perseverance! 
Be  assured  that  he  will  obuin  it !  It  shall  be 
granted  to  him — it  must !  If  it  be  refused  to  hia 
devoted  perseverance,  he  will  demand  it  with  his 
musket !  (Loud  plaudits.)  The  Abb6  Chatel  upon 
this  rose  and  observed  that  in  the  warmth  of  an 
unprepared  speech  some  things  may  occasionally 
escape  from  the  mouth  which  the  heart  upon  re- 
flection afterwards  repudiates,  and  that  it  was  well 
understood  that  no  one  then  present  wished  to 
have  resorted  to  any  but  legal  means  to  obtain 
their  desires.  M.  Picauret  recommended  the  guests 
to  preserv#  union  and  fraternity,  and  forget  the 
evil  that  may  have  been  done  to  them.  M.  Do- 
ret  gave  a  toast :  A  la  Bipvbli<]ue  dSmocratique  et 
sociale  ! — a  German  democrat,  in  proposing  a  toast 
to  Robert  Blum,  observed  that  Mme.  Come,  in 
speaking  of  the  musket  of  Lagrange,  must  havi 
been  mistaken.  Mme.  Come  explained,  saying 
that  she  had  been  misunderstood — that  she  did 
not  mean  to  say  that  Lagrange  would  Uke  up  his 
musket,  but  they,  if  their  prayers  for  the  release 
of  their  brothers  were  not  listened  to,  would  act. 
She  was  not  a  man,  but  that  did  not  make  any 
difference,  and  she  promised  that  she  would  not 
be  the  last.  M.  Riboulot,  a  minister  of  the  Eglise 
Franqaise,  then  proposed  as  a  toast ;  A  la  Fra- 
temiU  universelle!  c'est-drdire  d  la  realisation  pro- 
chaine  de  la  pensie  qui  y  priside !  and  the  Abbe 
Chatel  gave  the  following  as  the  concluding  toast  ; 
A  Jesus  Christ,  le  grand  Apotre  du  Sodalisme  ! 
The  banquet  concluded  with  the  singing  of  some 
canticles  used  in  the  Eglise  Fran^aise,  and  several 
patriotic  airs. 

The  Journal  des  Dibats  says  it  is  announced 
that  M.  Guizot  has  written  in  London  a  work,  en- 
titled **  De  la  Democratic  en  France,"  which  will 
be  published  in  Paris  in  the  coarse  of  the  next 
month. 
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LAW  OF  DIVORCE — THE  BUTLER  CASE. 

The  English  law  of  divorce  is,  practically ,  the 
strictest  in  Europe ;  and  it  requires  no  common 
share  of  nerve,  as  well  as  money,  to  attempt  the 
dissolution  of  the  marriage  tie  in  this  country. 
The  only  admissible  ground  is  adultery  ;  and  the 
only  legal  mode  is  an  act  of  parliament,  which  (if 
the  husband  is  the  applicant)  must  be  preceded  by 
an  act  of  criminal  conversation,  and  (in  any  case) 
by  a  judgment  of  separation,  a  mensa  et  thoro,  in 
the  spiritual  court.  An  able  writer  in  a  legal  pe- 
riodical computes  the  average  expense  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  from  jClOOO  to  jCl500,  unless  extraor- 
dinary difficulties  occur,  when  it  may  be  indefi- 
nitely increased.  It  follows  that  the  relief  extended 
to  the  rich  man,  in  the  simple  case  of  an  ill- 
starred  union,  is  partial  and  incomplete ;  whilst 
the  poor  man  is  utterly  remediless  under  the  most 
complicated  and  aggravated  wrongs.  We  may 
take  another  opportunity,  however  of  commenting 
on  this  branch  of  our  legislation  ;  merely  remark 
ing,  for  the  present,  that  no  one  can  be  more 
strongly  convinced  than  we  are,  that  the  marriage 
vow  would  lose  its  force,  if  it  were  liable  (as  in 
some  German  states)  to  be  set  aside  on  the  first 
growth  of  a  new  inclination,  the  first  discovery  of 
a  difference  of  taste  or  temper,  or  the  first  feeling 
of  satiety.  Our  purpose  in  now  adverting  to  the 
subject  is  simply  to  induce  a  reflective  considera- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  important  and  difficult  so- 
cial questions  that  can  engage  the  thoughts  of  the 
moralist  or  the  legislator.  With  a  view  of  facili- 
tating a  comparison  between  the  English  and 
American  law  of  divorce,  we  now  invite  attention 
to  the  very  remarkable  case  of  Butler  vs.  Butler, 
proceeding  in  the  American  courts.  The  wilful 
desertion  of  either  husband  or  wife,  by  the  other, 
for  a  given  period,  is,  in  many  Protestant  conn- 
tries,  a  sufficient  ground  for  annulling  a  marriage. 
En  Scotland,  the  period  is  four  years.  In  Penn- 
sylvania it  has  been  fixed  at  two,  and  the  desertion 
must  have  been  *'  wilful,  malicious,  and  consecu- 
tive." Mr.  Butler's  complaint  is,  that  his  wife, 
the  celebrated  actress  and  authoress,  has  aban- 
doned and  lived  away  from  him,  without  reasonable 
cause,  since  September  11,  1815.  He  admits  her 
conduct  to  have  been  pure,  and  her  reputation  in- 
tact. Her  format  answer  is  threefold  : — **  1.  That 
the  libellant  had  so  behaved  himself  as  to  with- 
draw himself  altogether  from  the  respondent,  and 
had  ceased  to  be  a  husband,  in  consequence  of  his 
own  unlawful  and  wrongful  conduct.  2.  That  he 
had  assented  to  the  absence  of  Mrs.  Butler,  and 
had  subsequently  approved  of  her  leaving  the 
house.  3.  That  his  constant  cruel  treatment  had 
been  such  as  to  make  her  life  burdensome,  and  had 
been  marked  by  a  course  of  constant  indignities.** 
The  particular  facts,  in  proof  of  these  general  alle- 
gations are  set  forth  in  the  answer,  and  were  not 
denied  by  Mr.  Butler's  counsel.  Indeed,  they  ob- 
jected to  an  issue,  and  called  upon  the  court  to  de- 
cide upon  facts  as  they  stood,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  jury.     The  reflections  suggested  by 


the  proceedings,  and  the  inferences  which  we  may 
feel  compelled  to  draw  from  them,  will,  therefors, 
be  very  little  afl^ected  by  the  ultimate  decision. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Butler  married  in  1834,  have  lived 
apart  since  1842 ;  but  they  continued  ta  resida 
under  the  same  roof  until  1844.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  that  year,  Mr.  Butler  announced  » 
intention  of  removing  the  children,  and  forbidding 
his  wife  to  accompany  them,  except  upon  certain 
conditions.  '*  These  conditions  were  such,  thit 
Mrs.  Butler  could  hardly  persuade  herself  to  ae- 
cept  them.  An  accident,  however,  happening  to 
one  of  the  children,  she  was  induced  ^j  the  cir- 
cumstance to  desire  to  accompany  them,  even 
though  the  terms  were  distasteful.  This  being 
communicated  to  Mr.  Butler,  he  refused  to  accede 
to  the  request,  on  the  ground  that,  by  her  having 
allowed  the  two  days  to  pass,  she  had  '  aban- 
doned' her  children.  Early  in  August,  hii 
preparations  were  completed.  On  coming  in  from 
a  walk,  one  day,  Mrs.  Butler  found  the  nursery- 
maid packing  up  the  children*s  clothes,  Mr.  But* 
ler  l/cing  in  the  room,  xchistUng  with  great  awn- 
posvre.  The  children  were  taken  away,  and 
there  was  no  other  course  possible  than  for  Mn. 
Butler  to  go  to  a  boarding-house."  It  was,  how- 
ever, subsequently  arranged  that  Mr.  Butler  should 
take  her  back  with  him  into  the  house,  on  her 
signing  fresh  conditions  ;  two  of  which  were,  thit 
she  should  never  speak  of  Aim  to  any  one,  and 
should  give  up  all  acquaintance  and  intereouna 
with  the  '*  Sedgwick  family,"  one  of  the  moat 
ancient,  distinguished,  and  truly  respectable  fam- 
ilies in  the  United  States.  She  reluctantly  asaenl- 
ed,  and  was  received  back  into  her  hushand'a 
house  on  March  3,  18-15.  On  the  12th  of  April 
she  received  an  envelop  from  her  husband,  con- 
taining a  letter  from  Miss  Sedgwick,  her  dearest 
friend,  which  she  opened  and  read.  This  he 
thought  proper  to  treat  as  a  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions, asserting  that  she  ought  to  have  warned  th« 
Sedgwicks  not  to  write,  and  to  have  sent  beck 
any  letter  from  cither  of  them,  unopened  in  a 
blank  cover.  She  was  accordingly  turned  out  of 
the  house,  for  the  third  or  fourth  time ;  and,  nats- 
rally  enough,  she  denounces  the  enclosure  of  th« 
Sedgwick  letter  as  a  **  trap.*'  Inde^,  unless 
her  account  of  the  final  breach  be  altogether  ft 
fiction,  she  appears  to  have  been  tempted  and 
trifled  with  almost  as  cruelly  as  poor  Joan  of  Are, 
when  her  male  attire  was  placed  beside  her  ia 
prison,  or  as  Amy  Robsart,  when  she  was  lured 
to  destruction  by  an  appeal  to  the  heat  feelings  of 
her  heart.  Mrs.  Butler  adds,  that,  on  finding 
herself  excluded  from  her  husband^s  honse,  aha 
sailed  for  England,  with  the  view  of  taking  refogt 
with  her  family  ;  and,  on  the  non-payment  of  bar 
allowance,  **  resorted  to  the  laborious  and  distaste- 
ful profession  of  her  youth."  Mr.  Butler*s  eonnsal 
admits  the  charge  of  nonchalance,  but  says,  "  la 
England  they  hold  that  nonchalance  is  the  Ga- 
rinthian  column  in  the  character  of  a  gentlemao." 
This  is  new  to  us.  He  then  ssks — **  Why  did 
she  go  to  her  sister's  bouse?     Because  of  dia 
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wayward,  intractable,  ungovernable  temper  which 
the  acknowledges,  and  which  she  confesses  is  the 
cause  of  all  the  bitterness  between  them.  And 
what  was  the  cause  of  this  difficulty  t  That  Mr. 
Butler  wished  to  prevent  her  from  making  publica- 
tioDS  on  the  subject  of  slavery.^'  But  it  appears 
from  the  correspondence,  that  she  finally  agreed  to 
all  the  conditions  imposed  by  him  ;  her  letters 
are  unexceptionable ;  and  as  to  temper,  the  only 
excuse  (if  it  be  excuse)  that  can  possibly  be  sug- 
gested for  Mr.  Butler's  conduct,  on  the  reported 
facts,  is  that  his  wife  was  a  woman  of  genius,  and 
that  there  might  have  existed  deep  rooted,  essen- 
tial, and  unalterable  incompatability  from  the  first. 
Among  Retzsch^s  ^^  Fancies f*^  is  one  representing 
the  poetical  temperament,  bound  down  and  strug- 
gling with  the  common-place  ties  and  every-day 
habits  of  the  world.  What  a  tone  of  bitterness 
breathes  in  Milton's  remarks  on  marriage  !  How 
suggestive  of  domestic  misery  is  Shakspearc's 
well-known  bequest,  **  Item,  I  give  unto  my  wife 
my  second  best  bed,  with  the  furniture.**  Byron 
has  told  his  own  story,  and  the  satirist  cannot  par- 
ody it : — 

Sated  with  home,  of  wife  and  children  tired, 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  abroad  to  roam ; 

Sated  abroad,  all  seen,  yet  nought  admired. 
The  restless  soul  is  driven  to  ramble  home. 

Mrs.  Butler  has  often  been  called  the  female  By- 
ron ;  for  all  her  writings  (including  the  **  Ycctr  of 
Consolation,^^  in  which  she  was  not  consoled)  are 
tinged  with  intense  self-consciousness,  and  display, 
together  with  the  finest  sensibility  and  the  loftiest 
imagination,  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  of  suf- 
fering under  the  privations,  pettinesses,  and  con- 
ventional observances  of  life.  What  might  not 
kindness,  forbearance,  gentleness,  and  sympatliy 
have  made  of  such  a  nature  !  But  we  are  trench- 
ing on  dangerous  ground.  We  are  unfeignedly 
anxious  to  hold  the  scales  even ;  and  enough  has 
been  said  on  this  head,  if  we  have  satisfied  the 
candid  and  discriminating,  that  men  and  women  of 
genius,  and  all  whose  destiny  is  mixed  up  with 
theirs,  can  never  be  fairly  judged,  unless  we  re- 
member (with  Erskine)  **  that  very  many  of  our 
most  repented  errors  have  been  grafted,  by  human 
imperfection,  upon  the  noblest  of  our  qualities  and 
the  brightest  of  our  gifts." — Chronicle. 


Patronage  of  the  Aristocracy. — During  the 
late  war  it  is  well-known  that  both  Admirals  Nel- 
son and  Collingwood  frequently  and  indignantly 
complained  that  they  had  no  power  to  promote 
their  ofHcers,  tlic  admiralty  sending  out  untried  and 
inexperienced  captains  to  take  the  command  of 
frigates — carpet  sailors,  who  knew  more  of  the 
opera  and  Almack's  than  they  did  of  the  quarter- 
deck. They  were  forced  on  the  service  by  aristo- 
cratic influence.  H<;re(Utary  legislators  claimed 
and  executed  the  ri^ht  of  hereditary  appointments 
in  the  navy.  It  was  the  same  in  the  army,  as  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  testifies.  From  a  tract  of  the 
Liverpool  Financial  Reform  Association,  we  make 
the  following  extracts.    The  duke  thus  writes  to 


Lieut;  Colonel  Torrens,  military  secretary  to  the 
commander-in-chief,  on  4th  August,  1810  : — 

**  My  secretary  keeps  the  register  of  the  applica- 
tions, memorials,  and  regimental  applications  fur 
promotions,  a  trouble  which,  by  the  bye,  might  as 
well  be  saved ;  and  I,  who  command  the  largest 
British  army  that  has  been  employed  against  the 
enemy  for  many  years,  and  who  have  upon  my 
hands  certainly  the  most  difficult  and  extensive  con- 
cern that  was  ever  imposed  upon  any  British  offi- 
cer, have  not  the  power  of  making  even  a  corporal! 
It  is  not  known  to  the  army  and  to  strangers  that  I 
am  almost  ashamed  of  acknowledging  the  small  de- 
gree (I  ought  to  say  nullity)  of  power  of  reward 
which  belongs  to  my  situation  ;  and  it  is  really  ex- 
traordinary that  I  have  got  on  hitherto  so  well  with- 
out it.  But  the  day  must  come  when  this  system 
must  be  altered.*' 

On  the  31st  of  March,  1811,  in  a  despatch  to 
Lord  Liverpool,  secretary  of  state.  Lord  Welling- 
ton states  that  **  there  were  political  shoemakers, 
some  of  them  related  to  the  highest  families  in  the 
kingdom,  who  obtained  contracts  to  supply  the 
army  with  cheap  and  bad  shoes,  too  small  for  wear, 
but  for  which  the  soldiers  had  to  pay  a  large  price  out 
of  their  daUy  pay.**  Since  the  peace  this  system 
has  not  been  reformed.  There  are  very  many  vet 
eran  peninsular  officers,  having  no  higher  grade 
than  that  of  captain,  \vhile  those  who  were  at  school 
while  the  war  was  raging,  are  lieutenant-colonels. 
Similar  favoritism  has  prevailed  in  the  navy.  In  the 
army  as  well  as  in  the  church,  there  are  pluralities. 
— Britannia. 

Choral  Music. — Mr.  Hullah  has  commenced  a 
new  series  of  choral  concerts  at  Exeter  Hall.  On 
Thursday  evening  he  produced  Mendelssohn's  Sa- 
cred Cantata,  '•''Lauda  Sion;^^  and  repeated  the 
Alexander's  F/ist  of  Handel.  Mendelssohn's  can- 
tata, independently  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  de- 
rives much  interest  from  being  his  last  work — at 
least *his  last  finished  work^-of  any  magnitude.  It 
was  composed  in  1846,  for  a  religious  solemnity  at 
Liege ;  and  the  score  was  afterwards  given  by  the 
composer  to  Mr.  Hullah,  for  performance  in  this 
country — another  proof  of  Mendelssohn's  predilec- 
tion for  England.  The  only  published  ^ition  is 
that  which  has  just  appeared  in  London  with  Eng- 
lish words  (in  addition  to  the  original  Latin)  by  Mr. 
Bartholomew,  with  the  composer*s  sanction.  The 
work  is  a  hymn  of  praise ;  an  unbroken  stream  of 
religious  harmony,  remarkable  for  simplicity,  gran- 
deur, and  unity  of  design,  all  tending  to  heighten 
and  enforce  the  prevailing  sentiment,  reverent  yet 
cheerful  devotion.  Dealing  in  open,  flowing  mel- 
odies, and  broad  masses  of  harmony,  adhering 
chiefly  to  the  intervals  of  the  diatonic  scale,  with  a 
sparing  hut  effective  use  of  chromatic  notes  and  en- 
harmonic changes,  the  author  has  produced  a  work 
of  comparatively  easy  execution,  and  has  shown 
(what  modern  composers  are  apt  to  forget)  that 
originality  as  well  as  greatness  of  efifect  are  quite 
compatible  with  simplicity.  The  execution  of  the 
piece  did  great  honor  to  Mr.  Hullah  and  his  per- 
formers. The  solo  parts  were  exceedingly  well 
sung  by  the  Misses  Birch,  Mr.  Lockey,  and  Mr. 
Whit  worth  ;  and  the  choruses  were  given  with 
precision,  delicacy,  and  power. 

Alexanders  Feast,  which  Mr.  Hullah  produced 
last  season,  lost  none  of  its  beauties  on  repetition. 
—Sjtectator,  83  Dec, 
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From  the  Examiner. 
DEATH  OF  CHARLES  BULLER. 
Another  fine  intellect  and  ornament  of  society 
has  passed  away — Charles  Buller,  the  witty,  the 
adroit,  the  amiable,  whose  career  had  been  so 
bright  and  so  honorable,  and  who  was  still  so  full 
of  promise  after  so  much  of  excellent  performance. 
Charles  Buller  was  one  of  the  best  debaters  of 
his  time,  and  there  was  no  greater  favorite  in  the 
house  ;  men  of  all  parties  delighting  to  hear  him, 
even  those  against  whom  his  pointed  arguments 
told.  None  could  range  from  grave  to  gay,  from 
lively  to  severe,  with  more  success  than  Charles 
Buller.  The  versatility  of  his  talents  has  seldom 
been  surpassed  ;  and  it  seemed  that  he  could  be 
everything  but  ill-natured  or  dull.  The  weighti- 
est and  the  slightest  themes  were  handled  by  him 
with  a  dexterity  all  his  own.  His  mastery  of 
banter  led  him  to  indulge  in  it  at  one  time  so  as 
to  incur  the  charge  of  levity ;  but  they  were  bad 
readers  of  character  who  did  not  see  the  solid  sub- 
stratum of  sense  that  lay  under  Charles  Buller*s 
pleasantries,  and  the  powers  of  reflection  that  were 
in  him  ready  to  grasp  any  subject  to  which  he 
gave  his  attention.  A  disposition  to  indolence 
was  one  of  the  habits  belonging  to  his  delicate 
health,  but  he  had  been  disciplined  enough  by 
necessity  to  overcome  it  at  will,  and  no  one  could 
apply  more  industriously  and  vigorously.  Had 
life  been  granted  him  we  are  confident  that  he 
would  have  proved  as  distinguished  and  eminent 
as  a  man  of  business  as  he  was  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
a  debater.  The  public  has  lost  in  him  a  most 
valuable  man,  full  of  zeal  for  its  interests,  and  of 
the  enlightenment  to  give  the  best  eflfect  to  his 
zeal.  Sorrow  for  him  is  indeed  not  unmixed  with 
a  selfish  interest.  We  have  lost  one  that  can  ill 
be  spared.  As  for  his  social  qualities,  the  Times ^ 
with  equal  truth  and  beauty,  remarks :  **  Those 
only  who  enjoyed  the  charm  of  his  personal  inter- 
course can  describe  the  brilliancy  of  fancy  which 
shone  in  all  the  caprices  of  his  wit,  or  the  tender- 
ness of  a  nature  which  never  allowed  that  wit  to 
inflict  a  wound."  The  earnest  tribute  we  subjoin, 
is  from  one  who  knew  him  well : — 

A  very  beautiful  soul  has  suddenly  been  sum- 
moned from  among  us ;  one  of  the  clearest  intel- 
lects, and  roost  aerial  activities  in  England,  has 
unexpectedly  been  called  away.  Charles  Buller 
died  on  Wednesday  morning  last ;  without  previous 
sickness,  reckoned  of  importance,  till  a  day  or  two 
before.  An  event  of  unmixed  sadness ;  which  has 
created  a  just  sorrow,  private  and  public.  The 
light  of  many  a  soctial  circle  is  dimmer  henceforth, 
and  will  miss  long  a  presence  which  was  always 
gladdening  and  beneficent ;  in  the  coming  storms 
of  political  trouble,  which  heap  themselve  more  and 
more  in  ominous  clouds  on  our  horizon,  one  radiant 
element  is  to  be  wanting  now. 

Mr.  Buller  was  in  his  forty-third  year,  and  had 
sat  in  parliament  some  twenty  of  those.  A  man 
long  kept  under,  by  the  peculiarities  of  his  endow- 
ment and  position ;  but  rising  rapidly  into  impor- 
tance, of  late  years  ;  beginning  to  reap  the  fruits  of 
long  patience,  and  to  see  an  ever  wider  field  open 
round  him.    He  was  what,  in  party  language,  is 


called  a  *<  reformer,"  from  his  earliest  yoath  ;  tnd 
never  swerved  from  that  faith,  nor  could  swerve. 
His  luminous  sincere  intellect  laid  bare  to  him  in 
all  its  abject  incoherency  the  thing  that  was  untrue ; 
which  thenceforth  became  for  him  a  thing  that  was 
not  tenable,  that  it  was  perilous  and  scandalous  to 
attempt  maintaining.  Twenty  years  in  the  dreary 
weltering  lake  of  parliamentary  confusion,  witn 
its  disappointments  and  bewilderments,  ba^  not 
quenched  this  tendency  ;  in  which,  as  we  say,  be 
persevered,  as  by  a  law  of  nature  itself:  for  the 
essence  of  his  mind  was  clearness,  healthy  purity, 
incompsflibility  with  fraud  in  any  of  its  forms.  What 
he  accomplished,  therefore,  whether  great  or  little, 
was  all  to  be  added  to  the  sum  of  good  ;  none  of  it 
to  be  deducted.  There  shone  mildlj  in  his  whole 
conduct  a  beautiful  veracity,  as  if  it  were  unooo- 
scious  of  itself;  a  perfect  spontaneous  absence  of 
all  cant,  hypocrisy,  and  hollow  pretence,  not  io 
word  and  act  only,  but  in  thought  and  instinct. 
To  a  singular  extent  it  can  be  said  of  him  that 
he  was  a  spontaneous  clear  man.  Very  gentle,  too, 
though  full  of  fire ;  simple,  brave,  graceful.  What 
he  did,  and  what  he  said,  came»from  him  as  light 
from  a  luminous  body ;  and  had  thus  always  in  it  a 
high  and  rare  merit,  which  any  of  the  more  disoem- 
ing  could  appreciate  fully. 

To  many,  for  a  long  while,  Mr.  Buller  passed 
merely  for  a  man  of  wit ;  and  certainly  his  beautifal 
natural  gayety  of  character,  which  by  no  means 
meant  levity,  was  commonly  thought  to  mean  it, 
and  did,  for  many  years,  hinder  the  recognition  of 
his  intrinsic  higher  qualities.  Slowly  it  began  to 
be  discovered  that,  under  all  this  many-eoloied 
radiancy  and  coruscation,  there  burnt  a  most  steady 
light;  a  sound,  penetrating  intellect,  full  of  adroit 
resources,  and  loyal  by  nature  itself  to  all  that  wu 
methodic,  manful,  true ; — in  brief,  a  mildly  resolute, 
chivalrous  and  gallant  character ;  capable  of  doing 
much  serious  service. 

A  man  of  wit  he  indisputably  was,  whatever 
more;  among  the  wittiest  of  men.  His  speech, 
and  manner  of  being,  played  everywhere  like  soft 
brilliancy  of  lambent  fire  round  the  common  objects 
of  the  hour ;  and  was,  beyond  all  others  that  Eng- 
lish society  could  show,  entitled  to  the  name  oif 
excellent ;  for  it  was  spontaneous,  like  all  else  in 
him,  genuine,  humane — the  glittering  play  of  the 
soul  of  a  real  man.  To  hear  him,  the  most  serious 
of  men  might  think  within  himself,  *'How  bcKauti- 
ful  is  human  gayety  too  !"  Alone  of  wits,  Buller 
never  made'wii ;  he  could  be  silent,  or  grave  enough, 
where  better  was  going ;  often  rather  liked  to  be 
silent  if  permissible,  and  always  was  so  where 
needful.  His  wit,  moreover,  was  ever  the  ally  of 
wisdom,  not  of  folly,  or  unkindness  or  injustice ; 
no  soul  was  ever  hurt  by  it ;  never,  we  believe, 
never  did  his  wit  ofi^end  justly  any  man;  and 
often  have  we  seen  his  ready  resource  relieve  one 
ready  to  be  oflended,  and  light  up  a  pausing  drde 
all  into  harmony  again.  In  truth  it  was  beautiful 
to  see  such  clear,  almost  childlike  simplicity  of 
heart,  coexisting  with  the  finished  dexteritifs,  and 
long  experiences  of  a  man  of  the  world.  Honor  to 
human  worth,  in  whatever  form  we  find  it !  This 
man  was  true  to  his  friends ;  true  to  his  conviciioiis 
— and  true  without  etfort,  as  the  magnet  is  to  the 
north.  He  was  ever  found  on  the  right  side ;  help- 
ful to  it,  not  obstructive  of  it,  in  all  he  attempted- 
or  performed. 

Weak  health ;  a  faculty  indeed  brilliant,  clear. 
prompt,  not  deficient  in  depth  either,  or  in  any  kina 
of  active  valor,  but  wanting  the  stem  energy  that 
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bonld  long  endure  to  continue  in  the  deep,  ^  the 
chaotic  new,  and  painfully  incondite — this  marked 
out  for  him  his  limits ;  which,  perhaps  with  regrets 
enough,  his  natural  veracity  and  practicality  would 
lead  him  quietly  to  admit  and'  stand  by.  He  was 
not  the  man  to  grapple,  in  its  dark  and  deadly  dens, 
with  the  Lernapan  coil  of  social  Hydras ;  perhaps 
not  under  any  circumstances  :  but  he  did,  unassist- 
ed, what  he  could ;  faithfully  himself  did  something, 
nay  something  truly  considerable ;  and  in  his  pa- 
tience with  the  much  that  by  him  and  his  strength 
eould  not  be  done,  let  us  grant  there  was  something 
of  beautiful  too! 

Properly,  indeed,  his  career  as  a  public  man  was 
but  beginning.  In  the  office  he  last  held,  much 
was  silently  expected  of  him :  he  himself,  too, 
recognized  well  what  a  fearful  and  immense  ques- 
tion this  of  Pauperism  is ;  with  what  ominous 
rapidity  the  demand  forsolutionof  it  is  pressing  on  ; 
and  how  little  the  world  generally  is  yet  aware  what 
methods  and  principles,  new,  strange,  and  altogether 
contradictory  to  the  shallow  maxims  and  idle  phi- 
losophies current  at  present,  would  be  needed  for 
dealing  with  it!  This  task  he  perhaps  coiTtem- 
plated  with  apprehension  ; — but  he  is  not  now  to 
be  tried  wiih  this,  or  with  any  task  more.  He  has 
fallen,  at  this  point  of  the  march,  an  honorable 
soldier;  and  has  left  us  here  to  fight  along  without 
him.  Be  his  memory  dear  and  honc»rable  to  us, 
as  that  of  one  so  worthy  ought.  What  in  him  was 
tnie  and  valiant  endures  for  evermore — Iwyond  all 
memory  or  record.  His  light,  airy  brilliancy  has 
suddenly  become  solemn,  fixed  in  the  earnest  still- 
ness of  eierniiy.  llicre  shall  we  also,  and  our 
little  works,  all  shortly  be. 

C. 


Last  week  we  had  to  record  the  not  unexpected 
death  of  Lord  Melbourne ;  this  week  a  still  more 
serious  loss  is  sustained  by  the  political  world  in 
the  premature  death  of  Mr.  Charles  Buller.  For 
although  the  position  which  the  ci-devant  premier 
had  occupied  was  of  higher  grade,  that  of  the  ac- 
tual p<»or-law' president  mure  nearly  concerns  us. 
Lord  Melbourne  belonged  to  the  past ;  Mr.  Buller 
to  the  present,  and  siill  more  to  the  future.  He 
will  be  much  missed  in  practical  administration, 
because  to  unconunon  ability  and  tact  he  added  the 
graces  of  a  fine  intellect  and  a  kindly  disposition. 
But  it  is  chiefly  as  an  active  and  powerful  coadju- 
tor in  the  perpetual  c<uiflict  of  parliament  that 
he  will  be  missed  by  his  ctilleapues.  To  great 
vivacity  and  boldness  of  understanding  he  j<iined 
an  easiness  of  disposition,  which  rendered  him  one 
of  the  most  valuable  of  allies  to  a  party  whose 
popular  professions  exceeded  its  capacity  of  per- 
formance. 

Mr.  Buller  first  established  his  position  as  a 
statesman  by  the  power  which  he  displayed  in 
treating  the  affiirs  of  colonization  and  colonial 
government.  Although  he  had  before  earned  con- 
sideral>le  applause  as  a  speaker,  his  substantive 
reputation  with  the  public  was  achieved  by  his 
comprehensive  speech  on  the  whole  field  of  colo- 
nization in  1843 ;  he  confirmed  it  by  his  plan  for 
applying  the  principles  then  developed  to  Canada ; 
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and  in  the  New  Zealand  debates  he  confronted  the 
power  of  a  ministry  with  equal  boldness  and  effect. 
While  he  was  able  to  grasp  the  matter  of  his  sub- 
ject with  a  business-like  command  of  details,  he 
possesie^  a  philosophic  acumen  in  analjrzing  its 
elements  and  anatomizing  its  theory ;  a  lively 
imagination  supplied  a  fund  of  illustration,  apt  and 
various  ;  the  copia  verborum  sparkled  with  ao  in- 
cessant play  of  pleasantry,  oAen  with  the  happiest 
flashes  of  wit ;  and  an  unlabored  flow  of  eloquence 
carried*  with  it  the  powerful  influence  of  a  high, 
purpose  and  s  generous  heart.  For  some  time  an 
undue  tendency  to  the  jocose,  mistaken  for  habitual 
levity,  operated  as  sn  obstacle  to  his  advancing  re- 
pute ;  but  while  the  stern  discipline  of  actual  con- 
flict, a  deeper  interest  in  the  tough  work  of  states- 
manship, helped  to  correct  that  redundancy  of 
humor,  those  who  had  before  objected  were  unable 
to  persevere  in  their  austerity  against  a  foible  so 
agreeable,  and  learned  to  know  that  it  was  an  es- 
sential part  of  that  sensitive  and  animated  temper- 
ament which  won  for  Charles  Buller  an  accepta- 
bility more  universal  probably  than  that  of  any 
other  politician  in  his  day.  He  contributed  much, 
and  owed  much,  to  private  friendship ;  and  great 
part  of  his  political  influence  was  gained  at  the 
dessert-table  and  in  the  drawing-room.  Charles 
Buller  was  reproached,  not  inaptly,  with  indolence  ; 
as  Ijord  Durham  had  been  reproached  with  failure 
to  follow  up  the  encouragement  he  had  given  to 
high  expectations  by  corresponding  deeds;  Lord 
Durham  died  prematurely  of  organic  disease  ;  Mr. 
Boiler's  delicate  organization,  always  apparent,  has 
been  attested  by  an  early  death. 

Although  the  young  statesman's  easy  disposition 
and  good-fellowship  made  him  tractable  as  a  col- 
league,,the  trueness  of  his  intellect  and  his  sterling 
conscience  compelled  him  to  obey  the  appeal  when 
it  was  made  to  strict  reason  or  high  principle : 
hence,  with  strong  personal  and  psrty  sympathies, 
he  was  anything  but  a  mere  party  man.  The  in- 
fluence which  his  conduct  had  fairly  earned  was 
well  proved  in  the  unbroken  faith  accorded  to  him 
even  when  he  disappointed  the  hopes  raised  by  his 
supposed  appotntment  to  be  an  auxiliary  to  the 
colonial  office,  under  liord  Grey  ;  we  have  reason 
to  believe  that  Mr.  Buller  was  deceived  when  he 
accepted  the  appointment  of  judge-advocate-general 
on  that  understanding. 

His  removal  tu  the  presidency  of  the  poor-law 
board  was  an  unexpected  but  useful  application  of 
his  services.  He  carried  to  the  hopeless  subject 
of  the  po<ir-law  an  enlarged  view,  an  original  and 
just  conception,  and  above  all  a  warmth  of  feeling, 
which  redeemed  that  much-abused  law  from  odium 
and  gave  the  coup-de-grace  to  anti-poor-law  agita- 
tion. During  his  brief  occupation  of  the  oflke,  he 
had  set  on  foot  improvements  in  the  practice  which 
at  once  admitted  the  play  of  more  generoas  prin- 
ciples and  facilitated  the  working  of  the  law  ;  and 
he  had  paved  the  way  for  more  substantial  amend- 
ments.— Spectator. 
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Memoirs  and  Adoentures  of  Sir  Kirlsaldy  of  Grange. 
1  vol.     Blackwood. 

Sir  William  Kirkaldy  was  essentially  a  charac- 
ter of  the  period  in  which  he  lived.  The  virtues 
and  vices  of  his  stormy  age  found  in  him  a  fitting 
representative.  He  took  an  active  part  in  all  the 
civil  broils  which  rent  poor  Scotland  during  the 
troubled  reign  of  the  unhappy  Mary.  He  was 
brave  and  chivalrous,  hut  fierce  and  revengeful  ; 
not  without  a  sense  of  religion,  though  wholly 
unscrupulous  in  his  conduct.  War  was  his  trade, 
and  he  never  seems  to  have  been  easy  except 
when  his  sword  was  engaged  in  some  desperate 
quarrel.  It  is  from  the  biographies  of  such  men 
that  we  comprehend  the  true  character  of  the 
epoch  in  which  they  lived.  He  was  reputed,  it  is 
said  here,  **  the  bravest  soldier,  the  most  accom- 
plished cavalier,  of  his  time.''  That  repute  in 
itself  serves  in  no  slight  degree  to  illustrate  the 
temper  of  the  age. 

He  was  of  high  birth.  His  father  had  been 
Lord  High  Treasurer  to  James  V.,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  something  of  the  bold  high  spirit 
of  his  son.  He  held  his  office  of  treasurer  for  a 
time  under  the  regency  of  Hamrlton  ;  but  his  in- 
fluence declined  with  the  ascendency  of  Cardinal 
Beatoun,  and  he  was  dismissed  his  office. 

The  part  played  by  this  haughty  prelate  in 
Scottish  politics  is  well  known.  He  was  a  cruel 
persecutor  of  the  reformed  teachers,  and  the  ex- 
ecution of  one  of  them,  George  Wishart,  by  fire, 
before  his  castle  of  St.  Andrew^s,  had  some  share 
in  bringing  about  his  own  untimely  death. 

William  Kirkaldy  joined  the  reformers  early  in 
life,  and  became  intimately  connected  with  Knox. 
He  hated  Beatoun  both  as  the  merciless  persecu- 
tor of  the  Protestants,  and  as  the  personal  enemy 
of  his  father.  He  could  scarcely  have  been  twen- 
ty when  he  joined  that  conspiracy  which  terminated 
in  one  of  the  most  ruthless  deeds  which  stains  the 
Scottish  annals. 

The  whole  of  this  conspiracy  is  related  in  a  fine 
strain  of  historic  narrative.  First  we  have  a  pic- 
ture of 

THE  EPISCOPAL  FORTRESS  OF  ST.  ANDREW*S. 

On  a  rocky  shore,  to  the  northward  of  the  vener- 
able city  of  St.  Andrew's,  stand  the  ruins  of  the 
ancient  Episcopal  paiiice,  in  other  years  the  resi- 
dence of  the  primates  of  Scotland.  Those  weather- 
beaten  remains,  now  pointed  out  to  visitors  by  the 
ciceroni  of  the  place,  present  only  the  fragments 
of  an  edifice  erected  by  Archbishop  Hamilton,  the 
successor  of  Cardinal  Beatoun,  and  are  somewhat 
in  the  style  of  a  Scottish  manor-house  ;  but  very 
different  was  the  aspect  of  that  vast  bastille  which 
had  the  proud  cardinal  for  lord,  and  contained  with- 
in its  massive  walls  all  the  appurtenances  requisite 
for  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  epicurean  luxury,  lordly 
grandeur,  and  military  defence — at  once  a  fortress, 
a  monastery,  an  inquisition,  and  a  palace. 

The  sea-mews  and  cormorants  screaming  amon^ 
the  wave-beaten  rocks  and  bare  walls  now  crumb- 
ling on  that  bleak  promontory,  and  echoing  only  to 
drenching  surf  as  it  rolls  up  the  rough  shelving 
shore,  impart  a  peculiarly  desolate  effect  to  the 
grassy  ruins,  worn  with  the  blasU  of  the  Germau 


Ocean,  gray  with  the  storms  of  winter,  and  the 
damp  mists  of  March  and  April — an  effect  that  is 
greatly  increased  by  the  venerable  aspect  of  the 
dark  and  old  ecclesiastical  city  to  the  southward, 
decaying,  deserted,  isolated,  and  forgotten,  with  its 
magnificent  cathedral,  once  one  of  the  finest  Gothic 
structures  in  the  world,  but  now,  shattered  by  the 
hands  of  man  and  time,  passing  rapidly  away.  Of 
the  grand  spire  which  arose  from  the  cross,  and  of 
its  five  lofty  towers,  little  more  than  the  founda- 
tions can  now  be  traced,  while  a  wilderness  of  ruins 
on  every  hand  attest  the  departed  splendors  of  St 
Andrew's. 

In  the  year  1546,  the  city,  with  its  archiepiacopal 
castle,  must  have' presented  a  very  different  appear- 
ance. 

Founded  by  Roger,  an  Englishman,  (son  of 
Robert  Earl  of  Leicester,)  bishop  of  the  diocese, 
the  residence  of  the  primates  occupied  a  rock  washed 
by  a  stormy  sea  on  iu  north  and  eastern  sides,  from 
which,  every  winter,  great  masses  are  torn  down 
by  the  encroaching  waves.  It  endured  many  a 
tough  siege  during  the  Scottish  wars,  and  many  a 
ponderous  rock,  shot  from  the  catapults,  has  rung 
on  its  solid  walls,  and  many  a  bow  and  arblast 
have  twanged  around  them ;  but  they  owe  their 
principal  celebrity  to  the  fate  of  Cardinal  Beatoon. 
When  garrisoned  by  the  vassals  of  that,  haughty 
prelate,  when  his  banner  floated  on  its  crenelated 
ramparts,  when  his  sentinels,  in  purple  and  polished 
steel,  watched  them  with  pike  and  caliver — when 
his  brass  cannon,  peeping  from  the  guarded  walls, 
overlooked  the  deep  fosse  and  portcullis,  that 
frowned  its  iron  terrors  to  the  fearful  Reformer — it 
was  vested  with  more  real  and  more  imaginary 
terror  and  importance  than  any  edifice  in  Scotland. 

It  is  said  that  Wishart,  when  bound  to  the 
stake,  in  view  of  the  cardinal's  palace,  prophesied 
the  downfall  of  his  persecutor  : — 

He  who  now  so  proudly  looks  upon  me  from 
yonder  lofty  palace  shall  ere  long  be  as  igtiomiiii- 
onsly  abased  as  he  is  now  exalted,  in  opposition  to 
the  true  religion. 

Within  fourteen  months  the  prophecy  was  sig- 
nally fulfilled.  Beatoun  had  recently  returned  to 
St.  Andrew's  from  liie  splendid  nuptials  of  his 
daughter  Margaret.  He  knew  that  he  had  many 
foes ;  yet  strong  in  his  power,  and  guarded  by  Kis 
numerous  adherents,  he  had  no  apprehension  of 
the  fate  which  awaited  him.  Equal  to  any  chap- 
ter of  Fr(»issart,  is  the  description  we  quote  of 

CARDINAL   BEAT0UN*S   MURDCB. 

On  Thursday,  the  27th  of  May,  1546,  William 
Kirkaldy  came  to  St.  Andrew's,  from  his  father's 
house,  which  was  twenty-six  miles  distant.  He 
was  well  armed,  and  attended  by  six  followers  of 
trust.  The  Master  of  Rothes  rode  thither  next  day 
with  five  only,  lest  numbers  should  excite  suspicion, 
and  repaired  to  his  usual  inn  or  residence;  his 
uncle,  John  Leslie,  came  into  the  city  tliat  nitrbt, 
fearing  to  excite  suspicion  by  appearing  in  the 
vicinity  of  Beatoun *s  residence,  wheu  all  men  knew 
him  to  be  his  avowed  foe. 

Next  morning,  at  the  early  hour  of  three,  the 
conspirators,  sixteen  in  number,  assembled  in  knots 
of  three  or  four  about  the  castle-rocks,  the  abbey 
churchyard,  or  its  vicinity;  and  when  the  warder 
unfoIde<l  the  great  gates  of  the  archiepiacopal  man- 
siuu  and  lowered  the  bridge  to  let  out  those  vuik- 
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men  who  had  been  working  all  night  on  the  walls, 
and  asually  issued  forth  in  the  morning  to  breakfast, 
two  men,  whom  the  master  of  Rothes  had  placed 
over  night,  in  ambush  close  to  the  fosse,  rushed 
upon  the  porter,  and  secured  the  passage.  So  says 
Buchanan,  who  wrote  upon  those  affairs  from  hear- 
say or  memory ;  but  other  and  more  detailed  ac- 
counts state,  that  when  the  warder  lowered  the 
bridge  to  let  out  the  artisans,  and  receive  in  lime 
and  stones,  the  young  Laird  of  Grange  and  Peter 
Carmichael  entered  with  six  chosen  men.  As  it 
was  very  early,  Kirkaldy  made  a  pretence  of  inquir- 
ing, '*  when  my  lord  the  cardinal  would  be  stirring, 
and  when  he  would  be  seen — if  he  ^tas  awake 
yet?" 

The  porter  answered  no ;  **  and  so  indeed  it  was," 
adds  Knox,  ''  fur  he  had  been  busy  at  his  counts 
with  Mistress  Marion  Ogilvie  that  very  night ;  and, 
therefore,  quietness  after  the  rules  of  physic,  and  a 
morning  sleep,  were  requisite  for  my  lord." 

During  this  colloquy  with  William  Kirkaldy, 
the  warder,  who  probably  was  ignorant  of  the  late 
altercation  between  his  lord  and  Norman  Leslie, 
whom  he  knew  perfectly,  permitted  that  bold  con- 
spirator, with  his  fierce  followers,  to  enter  also.  In 
those  days  all  men  went  abroad  well  armed — a 
breast-plate,  a  jack  or  pine  doublet,  were  usual 
parts  of  every-day  attire,  and  every  gentleman  of 
rank  was  followed  by  a  train  of  swash-bucklers  or 
stout  jackmen — so  that  the  retinue  of  armed  ser- 
vants attending  those  two  gallants  probably  created 
no  surprise  in  the  mind  of  the  gate-ward  ;  but  his 
suspicions  were  instantly  roused  when  the  fierce 
John  of  Parkhill,  the  known  enemy  of  his  lord,  ap- 
peared near  the  fosse  with  his  drawn  rapier  in  his 
hand,  and  others  well  armed  behind  him. 

The  warder  rushed  to  the  counterpoise  to  raise 
the  bridge,  but  the  strong  and  active  Leslie  sprang 
across  the  widening  gap,  and,  ere  the  poor  man 
could  save  himself,  drove  his  long  sword  through 
his  body,  with  one  tremendous  lunge ;  then,  seiz- 
ing the  corpse  with  his  left  hand,  he  hurled  it  into 
the  deep  fosse,  tearing  away  the  keys  from  it  as  it 
fell,  and,  at  the  head  of  his  retainers,  burst  into  the 
castle,  sword  in  hand,  with  a  shout  of  triumph. 
Some  workmen,  who  were  yet  lingering  within 
the  walls,  were  expelled  by  a  private  postern  ;  not 
a  citizen  was  stirring;  to  shut  the  gates  and  raise 
the  bridge  was  the  work  of  a  moment ;  and  the 
boasted  Babylon,  the  dreaded  inquisition,  the  fa- 
mous stronghold  of  ihe  hapless  Beatoun,  was  in  the 
possession  of  his  deadly  enemies. 

William  Kirkaldy,  lieing  well  acquainted  with 
the  castle,  now  seized  the  m(»st  important  post — the 
private  postern  through  which  the  cardinal  could 
alone  have  escaped.  As  he  approached  it,  Marion^ 
Ogilvio  of  Lintrathen  was  seen  hurriedly  to  leave  it, 
closely  muffled.  This  fair  and  unfortunate  lady  is 
said  to  have  perished,  like  her  lover,  by  a  violent 
death.  Her  cipher  is  yet  to  be  seen  on  the  walls  of  her 
luiued  castle,  near  Al)erlemno.  William  Kirkaldy 
appears  to  have  guarded  the  postern  while  his  com- 
panions were  busy  in  other  parts  of  the  vast  bastille 
they  had  so  boldly  and  adroitly  captured. 

Cowards  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  individuals, 
gentlemen  of  the  household,  servants,  workman, 
«c.,  were  threatened  severally  with  death  if  they 
spoke,  and  were  successfully  compelled  to  dress 
and  depart.  Every  person  within  the  walls  was 
turned  out  at  the  point  of  the  sword,  save  the  eld- 
est son  of  th**  Re^*»f»t  Chatelhcranlt,  (or  Arran.  as 
|be  Scots  usually  prefer  to  styli  him,)  whom  thj 


cardinal  had  been  keeping  in  a  kind  of  durance  vile, 
for  political  purposes  of  his  own. 

Ihe  fate  of  Beatoun  was  sealed. 

His  band  of  kirk  vassals  or  paid  jackmen  must 
have  been  quartered  in  the  city  during  the  repair 
of  the  castle,  as  there  is  no  mention  made  of  them 
in  any  account  of  this  desperate  enterprise. 

Roused  from  slumber  by  the  unusual  noise  and 
nproar,  the  unhappy  prelate  leaped  from  bed,  threw 
on  a  rich  morning-gown,  and  raised  the  casement 
of  his  apartment.  The  disordered  aspect  of  the 
court,  the  absence  of  his  own  dependents,  and  the 
appearance  of  strange  and  armed  men,  filled  him 
with  amazement  and  dismay.  A  terrible  light 
broke  upon  him. 

'*  What  meaneth  this  noise?"  he  demanded. 

**  The  Master  of  Rothes  hath  taken  your  castle  !" 
answered  some  exulting  vassal  of  the  house  of 
Leslie. 

Alarmed  to  excess  by  this  intelligence,  he  en- 
deavored to  escape  by  the  private  stair ;  but  the 
postern  door  at  the  foot  of  it  was  already  secured 
by  William  Kirkaldy  and  his  vassals.  The  cardi- 
nal returned  despairing  to  his  bedchamber,  where, 
assisted  by  a  little  boy,  his  page,  (or  chambei^ 
chield,)  he  barricaded  the  door  with  chests  and 
other  heavy  furniture;  then  hiding  a  casquet  of 
gold  under  some  fuel  that  lay  in  a  corner,  he 
gras{)ed  a  two-handed  sword,  resolving  to  die  with 
honor  to  his  name.  These  hasty  preparations  were 
scarcely  completed,  before  the  tread  of  the  conspir- 
ators rang  in  the  gallery,  and  a  loud  knocking 
shook  the  chamber-door. 

**  Open  !"  cried  John  of  Parkhill. 

**  Who  calleth?''  inquired  the  agitated  cardinal. 

**  My  name  is  Leslie,"  was  the  brief  and  omin- 
ous response. 

**  Leslie!"  rejoined  the  cardinal;  **  which  of 
the  Leslies  ? — is  it  Norman  ?" 

**  Nay,  my  name  is  John." 

**I  must  have  Norman,"  replied  the  poor  man, 
attempting  to  touch  the  heart  of  that  relentless 
noble.     **  I  must  have  Norman — he  is  my  friend." 

**  Content  yourself  with  those  that  are  here,  for 
you  shall  have  none  other,"  was  the  dubious  an- 
swer; and  again  they  commanded  him  sternly  to 
undo  the  fastening  of  the  door,  which,  no  doubt, 
like  all  others  in  those  days,  was  secured  by  a  com- 
plication of  locks  and  bars.  Upon  his  refusal,  they 
attempted  to  force  it ;  hut  it  was  strong  as  a  waif, 
and  their  efl*ort8  were  in  vain. 

Remembering  the  relentless  and  fanatical  feroci- 
ty ol'  these  men,  and  how  much  he  had  to  dread  at 
their  hands,  all  the  danger  and  horror  of  his  situa- 
tion seem  to  have  fiushed  vividly  on  the  mind  of  the 
unfortunate  cardinal.  The  window — alas  !  it  was 
barred,  and  in  the  court  below  were  those  who 
longed  to  wash  their  hands  in  his  very  heart's 
blood.  Overcome  fiir  a  moment  by  the  sudden 
prospect  of  a  terrible  death,  he  is  said  to  have  sunk 
into  a  chair,  exclaiming  in  imploring  accents — 

'*  Sirs,  I  am  a  priest !  I  am  a  priest !"  and  con- 
jured them,  by  the  safety  of  their  sovils,  to  spsre 
him  and  have  mercy.  But  could  mercy  be  expect- 
ed from  mdTn  whose  hearts  were  fixed  by  the  most 
furious  fanaticism,  by  the  basest  mercenary  mo- 
tives, and  most  implacable  revenge  1 

The  sole  reply  to  his  entreaties  was  the  voice  of 
Parkhill  calling  loudly  for  *- fire !  fire!"  to  bum 
down  the  strong  oaken  barrier  ;  burning  coals  were 
heape-l  against  it  with  ih'?  utnn>«t  d.  liberation ;  and 
then  Beatoun,  seeing  the  utior  futiliiy  of  resistaoce, 
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on  receiviog  a  solemn  promise  of  life,  proceeded  to 
remove  the  fastenings. 

**  Sirs/*  said  he,  **  will  ye  spare  my  life?" 

•*  It  may  be  that  we  will,"  replied  a  voice. 

"  Swear,  then,  unto  me  by  the  wounds  of  God, 
and  I  will  admit  ye." 

Some  doubtful  promise  was  given,  and,  throwing 
open  the  door,  he  stood  before  his  destroyers. 

Beatoun  was  a  man  in  the  prime  of  life,  of  noble 
aspect  and  most  commanding  stature  ;  the  dignity 
of  his  air,  the  fire  of  his  eye,  and  the  remembrance 
of  his  exalted  rank — Cardinal  of  St.  Stephen  in 
Monte  Ccelio,  Bishop  of  Mire-poix,  Legate  of  Paul 
111.,  Commendaior  of  Arbroath,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  the  kingdom  of  Scotland — all  seem 
to  h  ive  awed  the  fierce  conspirators  for  a  time,  and 
he  calmly  demanded  their  purpose. 

There  was  no  reply. 

*'  I  am  a  priest ! "  he  again  urged  ;  "  I  am  a  priest 
— surely  ye  will  not  slay  me?"  The  two-handed 
sword  was  in  his  grasp ;  he  manifested  no  disposi- 
tion to  use  so  unclerical  a  weapon,  but  watched 
them  with  a  pale  and  agitated  countenance.  For 
an  instant,  but  an  instant  only,  they  were  irreso- 
lute ;  then  simultaneously  they  rushed  with  their 
gleaming  weapons  upon  him.  John  Leslie  of  Park- 
hill  first  drove  his  long  arm-pit  dagger  into  him ; 
and  then  Peter  Carmichael  struck  him  repeatedly 
with  his  sword ;  hut  the  wounds  inflicted  appear 
not  to  have  been  severe.  Then  the  **  gentle  and 
modest"  James  Melville  of  Carnbee,  {not  of  Raith, 
as  it  is  often  erroneously  stated,)  a  fanatic  of  a 
milder  though  a  sterner  mood,  and  one  who  pro- 
fessed to  do  murder  ab  a  religious  duty,  struck  up 
their  weapons. 

**  Reflect,  sirs,"  said  he,  *•  that  this  sacrifice  is 
the  work  of  God,  and  as  such,  ought  to  be  executed 
with  becoming  deliberation  and  gravity.  Then 
pointing  his  weapon  (which  was  a  stag-sword,  with 
a  sharp-pointed  blade,  calculated  only  for  thrusting) 
at  the  breast  of  the  bleeding  and  sinking  primate, 
he  thus  addressed  him,  with  steady  ferocity  of  pur- 
pose : — 

**  Repent  thee,  thou  wicked  cardinal,  of  all  thy 
sins  and  iniquities,  but  especially  of  the  murder  of 
the  pious  Wishart,  that  instrument  of  God  for  the 
conversion  of  these  lands.  Though  consumed  in 
flames  of  fire  before  men,  his  death  now  cries  for 
vengeance  upon  ihee,  and  we  are  sent  by  God  to 
inflict  the  deserved  punishment.  Remember  that 
the  stroke  1  am  about  to  dt'al  thee  is  not  the  merce- 
nary blow  of  a  hired  assassin,  but  that  of  a  most 
just  retribution.  And  hear  me  protest  before  the 
Almighty  power,  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy 
person,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  nor  love  of  thy 
riches,  which  moves  mo  lo  seek  thy  life  ;  but  only 
because  thou  remiinest  an  obstinate  enemy  lo  Christ 
Jesus  and  his  most  holy  gospel !" 

Having  spoken  these  words,  without  permitting 
his  victim  to  make  that  repentance  to  which  he  ex- 
horted him,  he  thrust  the  siag-sword  into  his  breast. 
Again  and  again  the  same  vengeful  blade  was 
plunged  into  his  body,  and  the  cardinal  sank  back- 
ward upon  a  chair,  with  the  blood  gushing  from'his 
wounds. 

**I  am  a  priest!"  he  murmured;  "fie!  fie! — 
all  is  gone  !"  and  instantly  expired  ! 

He  was  in  the  rifiy-second  year  of  his  age. 

William  Kirkaldy  appears  not  to  have  pui  forth 
hib  weapon  ;  but  from  the  part  he  acted  in  the  en- 
terprise he  fully  shared  in  the  odium  which  so  de- 
servedly fell  to  the  lot  of  those  who  enacted  that 
cool  and  barbarous  laurdep. 


Such  was  the  first  exploit  of  Kirkaldy  of  Grange. 
His  future  career  was  equally  daring,  though  lesf 
ruthless.  It  was  to  him  that  the  unhappy  Mar> 
surrendered  herself  at  Carberry,  when  Both  well 
dared  not  draw  his  sword  in  her  defence ;  and  it 
was  he  who,  at  a  later  period,  maintained  her 
banner  in  Scotland  with  desperate  vaWr,  when 
all  hope  was  lost  of  the  success  of  her  cause.  His 
defence  of  the  Cattle  of  Edinburgh  against  all  the 
forces  of  Morton  is  unparalleled  in  the  records  of 
chivalrous  courage.  He  htfd  inflicted  too  much 
injury  on«hi8  victors  to  be  forgiven  ;  the  burghers 
of  the  capital,  whose  houses  had  been  destroyed 
by  his  cannon,  and  whose  property  had  been  pil- 
laged by  his  soldiers,  called  for  his  blood  ;  and  the 
vindictive  prophecy  of  Knox,  with  whom  he  had 
had  a  bitter  quarrel,  was  thought  to  announce  and 
to  justify  his  execution.  There  are  few  more  im- 
pressive passages  in  Scottish  history  than  that  one 
which  exhibits 

KIRKALDY    ON    THE   SCAFFOLD. 

Through  streets  crowded  to  excess  by  scowling 
and  vindictive  citizens,  by  railing  churchmen  and 
pitying  loyalists,  he  was  drawn  to  the  ancient  mar- 
ket-cross, surrounded  by  the  mailed  soldiers  of 
Morton.  When  the  bright  sunset  of  the  summer 
evening  streamed  from  the  westward  down  the 
crowded  and  picturesque  vista  of  that  noble  and 
lofty  street,  and  '*  when  he  saw  the  day  faire  and 
the  sunne  shyning  cleere"  on  the  vast  Gothic  faeade 
of  St.  Giles,  the  high  fantastic  gable  of  the  old  Tol- 
booth,  grisly  with  the  bleaching  skulls  of  traitors, 
and  the  grim  arm  of  the  fatal  gibbet,  with  its  cords 
dangling  near  the  tall  octagon  column  and  carved 
battlements  of  the  cross,  "  then  his  countenance 
changed,"  and  so  markedly  that  Lindesay  asked 
why. 

**  In  faitli !  Master  David,"  he  replied,  •*  now  I 
well  perceive  that  Master  Knox  was  a  true  servant 
of  God,  and  that  his  warning  is  about  to  be  accom- 
plished.    Repeat  unto  me  his  last  words." 

The  minister  then  rehearsed  Knox^s  prediction, 
which  was  in  every  m:«n's  mouth  and  in  all  men*s 
memory.  **  The  soul  of  that  man,"  Knox  said,  '*  is 
dear  to  me — I  would  fain  have  saved  him  ;  but  he 
shall  be  dragged  forth  and  hanged  in  the  face  of  the 
sun  !"  Lindesay  added  that  Knox  had  been  **  ear- 
nest with  God  for  him — was  sorry  for  that  which 
should  befal  his  bodie,  for  the  love  he  bore  him  ; 
but  was  assured  there  was  mercy  for  his  soule." 

*'May  his  words  prove  true  !"  rejoined  Kirkal- 
dy, fervently,  and  requested  Lindesay  to  repeat 
them  over  to  him  once  more.  Knox  fiad  been  one 
of  his  oldest  and  earliest  friends,  and  now  thestmng 
spirit  of  the  stately  s<ildier  was  so  suMued  that  he 
shed  tears  while  Lind(?8ay  spoke.  He  expressed 
regret  for  the  answer  he  had  sent  to  Knox's  friendly 
message,  and  added,  with  humility,  that  he  was 
sincerely  penitent  for  any  sins  of  which  he  had  un- 
wittingly been  guilty.  To  the  last  he  expressed  the 
most  devoted  and  unshaken  attachment  to  his  coun- 
try and  its  unhappy  queen. 

John  Durie,  another  clergyman  of  Lcith,  attend- 
ed him  on  the  scaffold. 

"  Master  David,"  said  he,  with  an  unaltered  man- 
ner, as  Lindesay  was  about  to  descend  from  the 
fatal  platform,  ^*  I  hope  that,  af\er  men  shall  think 
that  I  am  dead  and  gone,  I  shall  give  them  a  tok«i 
of  assurance  of  mercy  to  my  soul,  according  to  the 
words  of  Knox,  that  man  of  God." 
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The  ministers  retired. 

Exactly  at  four  in  the  afternoon  he  was  thrust 
off  the  ladder  by  which  he  had  ascended  the  scaf- 
fold. 

**  The  sun  beinp  about  the  north-west  corner  of 
the  steeple  (of  St.  Giles,")  continues  the  supersti- 
tious Calderwood,  ^'as  he  was  hanging,  his  face 
was  set  towards  the  east,  but  within  a  prettie  space, 
turned  about  to  the  west  a$rainst  the  sunne,  and  so 
remained  ;  at  which  time  Mr.  David  marked  him — 
when  all  supposed  he  was  dead — to  lift  up  his 
hands,  which  were  bound  before  him,  and  to  lay 
them  down  again  softiie,  which  moved  him  with 
exclamatioune  to  glorifie  God  before  the  people  !'* 

Then  the  people  cried  aloud  that  the  prophecy 
of  Knox  was  fulfilled. 

Kirkaldy  must  have  been  about  forty-five  years 
of  age  only.  James  Mossman  was  hanged  at  the 
same  time,  and,  when  the  evening  was  further  ad- 
vanced. Sir  James  Kirkaldy  and  James  Cockie 
were  executed  on  the  same  scaffold  ;  and  then  the 
four  bodies  were  quartered. 

The  head  of  Sir  William  was  placed  over  the 
ruined  gate  of  that  castle  which  had  been  the  scene 
of  his  last  and  most  brilliant  achievements.  The 
heads  of  Sir  James  and  the  two  burgesses  were 
placed  on  high  spikes  on  the  most  conspicuous  parts 
of  the  walls;  while  their  mangled  remains  were  all 
consigned  to  some  obscure  place  of  burial. 

In  this  memoir  the  spirit  of  the  contemporary 
records  is  admirably  preserved.  The  narrative  is 
terse,  vigorous,  and  picturesque.  For  the  splendid 
romances  of  Scott  we  have  the  highest  admiration, 
yet  we  are  free  to  confess  that  this  volume,  for 
sustained  interest,  for  surprising  adventure,  and 
for  incidents  of  daring  and  scenes  of  strife,  sur- 
passes the  best  of  them. 


Fruin  ihe  Spectator. 

terry's  travels.* 

In  1842,  Mr.  Charles  Terry  left  England  for 
Calcutta  via  Egypt  and  Ceylon;  and  resided  some 
three  years  in  the  city  of  palaces,  either  on  private 
business  or,  as  a  servant  of  the  company.  The 
state  of  his  health,  it  appears,  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  England  in  1845 ;  he  then  made  a  pretty 
extensive  continental  tour,  embracing  France,  part 
of  Italy,  and  Sicily;  a  call  at  Athens,  Smyrna, 
and  Constantinople ;  a  tour  along  the  Russian  bor- 
ders of  the  Black  Sea,  the  Danube,  and  Poland  ; 
and  came  home  by  way  of  Vienna  and  the  Rhine. 
The  year  1847  found  him  again  en  route  to  India ; 
whence  he  returned  last  summer. 

Mr.  Terry  is  an  active  man,  in  mind  apparently 
as  well  as  body  ;  and  he  seems  to  have  carried  on 
an  extensive  correspondence  with  his  friends  in  re- 
lation to  his  travels  ;  from  those  letters  the  present 
volume  is  compiled.  The  plan  on  which  it  has 
been  done  is  a  pood  one.  There  is  no  regular 
narrative,  hut  the  names  of  places  fix  the  spot  and 
mark  the  progression  ;  the  book  consists  of  the 
more  striking  incidents  that  befell  Mr.  Terry,  or 
the  observations  and  reflections  he  made.  By  this 
mode,  he  gives  us  the  cream  of  his  rambles :  and 

*  Scenes  and  Thoui^hts  in  Foreign  Lands.  By  Charles 
Terry.    Published  by  Pickering. 


as  each  passage  is  generally  brief,  the  reader  is 
not  tired  if  not  pleased.  The  result,  however,  is 
not  equal  to  the  design.  Mr.  Terry,  though  a 
good-humored,  indefatigable,  pleasant  enough  com- 
panion, does  not  seem  to  have  been  trained  '*  how 
to  observe,'*  and  he  lacks  art  to  make  the  most  of 
his  observations.  He  is  true,  but  common.  Al- 
most any  one,  for  example,  who  has  been  at  Havre, 
or  up  the  Seine,  would  be  able  to  see  more  and 
say  more  than  lie  does.  It  is  the  same  throughout 
the  modern  grand  tour,  which  now  extends  to  the 
Pyramids  at  least.  There  is  a  want  of  depth  and 
character  about  what  he  selects ;  even  when  the 
thing  has  interest  in  itself,  his  unstudied  bonbom- 
mie  rather  flattens  than  raises  it  in  description. 
More  interest  attaches  to  his  Russian,  Danubian, 
and  Polish  journey ;  the  freshness  of  the  scenes 
imparting  something  of  novelty  and  interest  to  his 
accounts.  His  residence  in  Calcutta  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  seeing  more  of  the  natives  than 
casual  visitants,  or,  it  would  seem,  than  many 
oflUcers  of  the  company,  take  advantage  of;  and  a 
three-months*  trip  to  Arracan  carried  him  into  a 
region  of  which  little  is  known.  These  sections 
of  the  Scenes  and  Thoughts  in  Foreign  Lands  are 
pleasant  reading  if  not  very  striking,  unless  where 
the  subject  is  obviously  striking  in  itself;  but  the 
whole  book  is  readable,  from  the  straightforward, 
unaffected  character  of  the  writer.  Here  is  an 
example  of  Mr.  Terry  benighted  at  a  Russian  post- 
house. 

A(\er  taking  off  some  of  my  several  coats,  &c.,  I 
began  to  wonder  how  I  should  procure  food,  as  I 
did  not  speak  one  word  of  Russian,  and  no  one  could 
understand  any  language  that  I  could  speak.  This 
was  a  serious  matter,  mr  I  had  been  nearly  twelve 
hours  without  food,  and  had  brought  none  with  me, 
calculating  on  getting  provided  by  my  companion  at 
Akerman. 

At  last  I  thought  of  a  language  of  signs,  which  I 
brought  into  play  at  once.  Having  two  or  three 
Cossacks  round  me,  I  directed  their  attention  to  my 
mouth,  when  I  rattled  my  teeth  and  gave  them 
some  small  money.  This  they  rightly  understood, 
and  brought  me  a  brown  loaf  with  a  strong-smelling 
sausage,  of  which  latter  I  pleased  them  by  making 
them  a  present. 

Something  to  drink  was  my  next  important  want, 
and  how  t^  manage  to  get  it  was  a  difificultv.  I 
thought  of  lots  of  things  I  should  have  liked,  but 
with  no  prospect  of  getting  them.  At  last,  with  a 
lot  of  the  village  people  around  I  bellowed  out  such 
"  bhaons,"  and  imitated  the  milkmaid's  manipula- 
tions so  well,  that  they  ran  off  immediately,  milked 
a  cow,  and  brought  me  a  pitcher  of  warm  milk.  My 
language  of  si^ns  and  symbols  was  so  catching  that 
one  of  them  ran  up  and  down  a  wonderful  gamut  of 
*»  kak,  kak,  kak."  This  I  undersU»od  to  mean  eggs 
or  chickens  ;  and  rightly  so,  for  presently  I  got  some 
egBf  which  they  boiled. 

With  these  provisions  I  made  a  hearty  sapper, 
and  dropped  asleep  on  the  sofa,  painfully  tired. 

The  following  description,  though  evidently  aa 
common  as  pauper  deaths  in  England,  whether  in 
the  work-house  or  the  lodging-house,  ia  new  to  us; 
perhaps   because   few  Calcutta   visitants   tronble 
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their  heads  about  such  things  as  a  Hindoo  "  dying- 
house." 

Baboo  •  •  •  came  to  tell  me  that  a  person 
in  my  employ  was  taken  lo  the  dyin^-house  to  die. 
I  immediately  said,  I  hoped  no  unfair  means  would 
he  used  towards  him ;  and  asked  my  native  friend 
if  I  could  he  allowed  to  see  the  sick  man.  I  or- 
dered my  carriage,  and  the  Baboo  accompanied  me. 

We  arrived  at  the  house  on  the  banks  of  the 
river ;  and  the  cr(»wd  assembled  as  usual  on  such 
occasions  fell  back  and  made  way  for  me.  I  entered 
the  little  close  room,  and  begged  most  of  the  com- 
pany to  retire  to  let  in  some  air.  The  sick  man 
was  lyinir  on  a  mattress  on  the  floor,  with  his  head 
bolstered  up ;  I  stooped  down,  fell  his  pulse,  and 
watched  his  drowsy  eve  until  he  caught  sight  of 
me,  and  knew  me.  !Po<ir  fellow!  he  seemed  so 
grateful  to  think  I  should  have  come  to  see  him  in 
such  a  place.  I  asked  him  if  he  was  prepared,  if 
he  thought  he  was  about  to  die?  and  he  replied, 
**  Yes."  I  then  called  for  the  native  doctor;  and 
believing  him  not  to  be  in  a  dying  state,  I  said  so 
emphatically,  and  that  I  hoped  no  unfair  means  would 
be  adopted  in  his  case.  Af\er  a  little  time  the  doc- 
tor came,  and  pronounced  him  better.  I  requested 
permission  to  call  in  Ruro|)ean  medical  advice,  but 
It  was  refused  ;  nevertheless,  the  man  did  recover ; 
and,  strange  to  say,  he  returned  into  the  world 
again  from  that  place  which  few,  very  few,  have 
left  alive. 

When  we  aAerwards  met,  he  always  called  me 
his  deliverer.  After  my  visit  to  the  sick  man,  who 
was  in  good  circumstances,  I  determined  to  visit 
the  other  wretched  rooms  and  their  dying  inmates. 

A  more  horrible  scene  I  never  saw  or  felt.  In 
these  unfurnished  rooms  were  people  dying  of  fever, 
dysentery,  &c.,  with  only  an  attendant,  asleep  or 
awake,  waiting  until  death  should  leave  their  corpses 
to  be  carried  to  the  neighboring  pyre,  or  thrown  in- 
to the  holy  stream. 

One  poor  fellow  was  in  a^ony  with  cholera,  on 
the  damp  stone  balcony.  He  had  nothing  but  a  rag 
round  his  waist ;  and  a  boy  was  by,  watching  for 
his  last  moments.  I  took  hold  of  his  wrist ;  his 
pulse  was  nearly  gone ;  he  oponed  his  eyes  upon 
me.  but  they  were  almost  fixed  in  death ;  and  the 
look  he  gave  me  I  shall  probably  never  forget. 

I  left  this  harrowing  scene  resolved  to  try  my 
humble  eflforts  towards  stopping  such  cruel  customs, 
in  order  to  give  the  dying  the  friendly  comfort  all 
so  greatly  need  at  that  last  struggle  of  human  ex- 
istence. 

Mr.  Terry  proposes  a  plan  to  remedy  the  evil 
he  saw  ;  but  superstition  stands  in  the  way.  The 
Hindoo  dies,  if  he  can,  by  the  sacred  Ganges ;  and 
neither  priests  nor  patients  would  bear  interference 
with  their  customs,  though  some  regulations  of  the 
house  might  he  introduced  for  the  ptMir,  or,  as  Mr. 
Terry  proposes,  a  hospital  subsituted  for  the  dying- 
house.  The  rich,  however,  do  not  seem  to  be 
substantially  any  better  off. 

Yesterday  morning,  one  of  the  sons  of  an  intimate 
Indian  friend  came  into  my  nwim,  in  a  flood  of  tears, 
to  tell  me  that  his  father  had  been  seized  with  paral- 
ysis, and  that  he  was  being  taken  to  the  river-side, 
according  to  Hindoo  custom. 

1  hastily  dressed,  and  accompanied  him  in  his 
carriage,  and  we  soon  overtook  the  whole  party.  It 
was  a  mournful  sitrht.  The  old  man,  still  alive, 
was  borne  by  several  attendants  on  a  kind  of  low 


bedstead,  and  all  the  numerous  male  relatites  ttid 
servants  followed  on  foot  and  in  vehicles. 

They  halted  on  the  banks  of  the  Hooghly,  previoos 
to  taking  him  to  a  small  house  on  the  opposite  side, 
the  usual  resort  for  the  wealthy  in  their  last  mo- 
ments. 

Some  of  the  family  wished  me  to  see  him ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  the  scene.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  him.  I  stooped  down  to  catch  hit  eye  ;  the 
sun  was  rising,  a  northerly  wind  was  blowing,  it 
was  a  fresh  morning — all  around  was  life ;  yet  in 
the  midst  was  death  near  at  hand.  I  still  held  bit 
hand,  until  at  length  he  saw  me,  knew  me,  and 
spoke  to  me  for  the  last  time. 

They  took  him  across  the  river ;  and  as  soon  as 
I  returned  to  my  house,  I  wrote  a  note  to  my  friend, 
their  Koropean  doctor,  to  ask  if  anything  could  be 
done  for  the  Baboo.  The  following  is  a  copy  of 
his  reply : — 

**  My  dear  Terry — You  may  depend  on  it  the 
Brahmins  will  not  part  with  the  old  man*8  body, 
whatever  becomes  of  his  soul.  I  went  to  his  house 
this  morning  about  seven  o'clock,  and  was  told  that 
he  had  been  taken  to  the  Ghaut  on  the  other  side, 
being  the  holy  place;  and  there  would  not  be  a 
chance  of  doing  him  any  good,  unless  I  were  to  sit 
down  all  day  by  him,  and  with  my  own  hand  give 
him  his  medicine  and  food  ;  for  all  that  his  relations 
dare  give  him  is  Gunga  gal  and  mud,  (Ganges  wa- 
ter.) I  had  some  hopes  of  him  last  night,  had  they 
persevered  ;  but  the  only  request  the  poor  old  man 
made  to  me,  when  he  recovered  sense  enough  to 
recognize  me  and  to  speak,  was,  *  Don*t  let  me  die 
at  home,  let  me  go  to  the  river.'  So  you  may  see 
there  is  no  use  in  such  cases  in  forcing  medical  ad- 
vice on  them,  and  I  am  persuaded  they  neither  want 
nor  will  allow  it." 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  over  and  met  the  doctor 
there.  The  sick  man  still  lived.  He  wished  to  give 
him  a  little  medicine,  but  there  was  not  a  glass  to 
be  had  within  half  a  mile. 

This  morning  I  went  over  to  pay  a  last  visit  to  the 
poor  old  Baboo.  The  Brahmins  had  taken  biro  to 
the  water's  edge ;  and  there  he  lay,  on  a  little  mat* 
tress  on  the  soA  mud,  panting,  with  nothinff  but  a 
little  thin  muslin  over  his  body,  and  his  head  bare. 
The  rays  of  the  sun  fell  on  him  hot  enongh  to  have 
injured  a  strong,  healthy  person.  Three  Brahmins 
continued  to  vociferate  the  names  of  goddesses  io 
his  ears,  and  to  give  him  Ganges  water.  This  mix- 
ture of  superstition  and  cruelty  disconcerted  me; 
but,  as  the  closing  scene  approached,  the  family 
begged  me  to  retire,  which  I  did.  A  few  minutes 
afterwards,  amidst  one  loud  cry  to  the  goddesses, 
the  Baboo  died. 


From  the  EnunlMf. 
Nineveh  and  its  Pemmns:  with  an  Aceouni  of  a 
Visit  to  the  Chaldttan  Christians  of  Kurdisiim^ 
and  Yezidis,  or  Detnl-worshifpers ;  and  an  JSb> 
quiry  into  the  Manners  and  Arts  of  the  Ancient 
Assyrians.  By  Austen  Henrt  IjAYard,  Esq., 
D.  C.  L.    Two  vols.    Murray. 

There  is  a  remarkable  and  delightful  combina- 
tion, in  the  book  before  us,  of  valuable  disco  very 
and  interesting  personal  narrative,  such  as  we  !»• 
member  in  no  similar  book  of  travel  or  discoveij. 
In  what  seems  a  life-long  familiarity  with  Eastan 
character  and  habits,  in  -vigorous  freshness  and 
straightforward  simplicity  of  description,  io  u 
easy  power  of  picturesque  detail  sustained  witk 
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Qoflagging  spirit — above  all,  in  those  personal 
qaalities  which  win  submission  and  exert  control 
without  appearing  to  exact  either — Mr.  Layaid  is 
not  surpassed  by  the  best  of  the  old  travellers.  In 
the  wonders  of  the  story  he  has  to  tell,  he  very 
much  surpasses  them  all.  Bo<}ks  snch  as  his  may 
help  to  keep  us  proud  of  the  name  of  Englishman. 

"Wonderful!  wonderful  I*'  exclaimed  a  worthy 
Arab  sheikh,  whose  people  had  been  employed  by 
Mr.  Layard  in  removal  of  some  of  the  gigantic 
monuments  of  the  buried  Nineveh  :  "  there  is 
surely  no  God  but  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet.  In  the  name  of  the  Most  High,  tell 
me,  O  bey,  (addressing  Mr.  Layard,)  what  you 
are  going  to  do  with  those  stones.  So  many 
thousands  of  purses  spent  upon  such  things ! 
Can  it  be,  as  you  say,  that  your  people  learn 
wisdom  from  them  ;  or  is  it,  as  his  reverence  the 
cadi  declares,  that  they  are  to  go  to  the  palace  of 
your  queen,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  unbelievers, 
worship  these  idols  ?  As  for  wisdom,  these  fig- 
ures will  not  teach  you  to  make  any  belter  knives, 
or  scissors,  or  chintzes ;  and  it  is  in  the  making 
of  those  things  that  the  English  show  their  wis- 
dom. But  God  is  great !  God  is  great !  Here 
are  stones  which  have  been  buried  ever  since  the 
time  of  the  holy  Noah — peace  be  with  him  ! 
Perhaps  they  were  under  ground  before  the  del- 
uge. I  have  lived  on  the  lands  for  years.  My 
father,  and  the  father  of  my  father,  pitched  their 
tents  here  before  me  ;  but  they  never  heard  of 
these  figures.  For  twelve  hundred  years  have 
the  true  believers  (and,  praise  be  to  God  !  all  true 
wisdom  is  with  them  alone)  been  settled  in  this 
country,  and  none  of  them  ever  heard  of  a  palace 
under  ground.'  Neither  did  they  who  went  be- 
fore them.  But  lo  !  here  comes  a  Frank  from 
many  days'  journey  ofif,  and  he  walks  up  to  the 
very  place,  and  he  takes  a  stick,  (the  sheikh  illus- 
trated his  description  with  the  point  of  his  spear,) 
and  makes  a  line  here,  and  makes  a  line  there. 
Here,  says  he,  is  the  palace  ;  there,  says  he,  is 
the  gate  ;  and  he  shows  us  what  has  been  all  our 
lives  beneath  our  feet,  without  our  having  known 
anything  about  it.  Wonderful  !  wonderful !  Is 
it  by  books,  is  it  by  magic,  is  it  by  your  prophets, 
that;  you  have  learnt  these  things?  Speak,  O  bey; 
tell  me  the  secret  of  wisdom.'* 

Ceruinly  it  is  wonderful.  Natural  were  the 
reflections  of  the  good  Abd-ur-rahman,  and  we 
hope  everybody  will  be  as  anxious  for  the  **  secret 
of  wisdom"  as  he  was.  It  is  told  in  Mr.  Layard's 
book.  In  the  enterprise,  sagacity,  patience,  and 
indomitable  energy,  which  will  be  found  in  these 
Yolumes,  the  secret  is  for  all  to  read.  This  is  the 
magic,  these  are  the  prophets.  Where  there  is 
no  wisdom  but  in  knives,  scissors,  and  chintzes, 
such  things  will  continue  to  be  foolishness;  but 
England,  for  all  that  the  excellent  Arab  may  have 
been  told,  contains  something  more  and  better  than 
even  Birmingham  and  Manchester. 

The  Arab  hit  the  peculiarity  of  Mr.  Layard^s 
discoveries  in  dwelling  most  on  their  subterranean 
eharaeter.     In  an  eloquent  paesiTge  at  the  opening 


of  his  work,  Mr.  Layard  himself  contrasts  the  as- 
pect of  the  great  sites  of  ruin  on  either  side  the 
Euphrates.  The  traveller  in  Asia  Minor  or  Syria 
sees  what  was  once  the  temple  of  Balbec  or  the 
theatre  of  Ionia  in  graceful  fragments  of  columns 
rising  through  thick  myrtle  foliage,  and,  by  the 
beauty  still  appealing  to  His  senses,  can  measure 
the  beauty  of  the  past.  The  traveller  in  Mesopo- 
tamia and  Chaldea  sees  but  vast,  rude,  shapeless 
mounds,  rising  from  scorched  plains  in  huge  mys- 
terious heaps,  to  which  his  imagination  appeals  in 
vain.  There  is  no  response.  The  oracles  have 
long  been  dumb.  Desolation  announces  desola- 
tion. '*  There  is  nothing  to  relieve  the  mind,  to 
lead  to  hope,  or  to  tell  of  what  has  gone  by."  In 
the  midst  of  our  modern  scene  the  lively  Greek 
still  reigns  and  governs,  by  what  is  left,  in  mental 
and  material  form,  of  his  wondrous  civilization. 
The  Assyrian  has  passed  away.  His  arts,  letters, 
and  life,  have  vanished  from,  the  earth.  Those 
unshapely  silent  barrows  are  all  that  mark  where 
the  city  of  the  rulers  of  half  the  earth  once  stood  : 
and  over  thepn  twelve  centuries  of  Arabs  have 
pitched  their  tents  without  thought  of  a  **  palace 
under  ground."  We  think  it  was  the  traveller 
Niebuhr  who  first  conjectured  that  a  great  city 
might  have  stood  beneath  the  sullen  range  of  hills 
and  hillocks  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Tigris.  It 
was  a  countryman  of  our  own*  who  first  an- 
nounced his  belief  that  actual  ruins  might  yet  be 
found  there,  and  yield  up  some  day  the  vanished 
marvels  of  the  past.  So  matters  stood  till  about 
five  years  ago. 

M.  Botta  was  then  appointed  French  Consul  at 
Mosul.  The  nephew  of  the  celebrated  historian 
of  Italy,  he  had  inherited  his  antiquarian  tastes, 
and,  ader  various  unproductive  researches  on  the 
bank  of  the  Tigris,  the  supposed  site  of  the  an- 
cient city,  his  perseverance  was  rewarded  by  a 
most  remarkable  discovery  in  a  little  village  (Rhor- 
sabad)  near  Mosul.  He  came  u\Hm  what  evident- 
ly appears  to  have  been  a  palace  built  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Nineveh  by  one  of  its  great  monarcba, 
and  covered  with  sculptures  commemorating  the 
glories  of  his  reign.  Mr.  Layard  was  at  this 
time  in  the  East,  with  which  several  years*  previ- 
ous wanderings  had  made  him  familiar  ;  and  had 
passed  through  Mosul  on  his  way  to  Constantino- 
ple during  M.  Botta 's  unsuccessful  investigations. 
He  urged  M.  Botta  to  persevere,  and  subsequently, 
ignorant  of  his  success  elsewhere,  wrote  to  him 
from  Constantinople  to  suggest  the  great  mound 
of  Nimroud,  a  village  on  the  Tigris  eighteen  miles 
below  Mosul,  as  likely  to  prove  the  richest  scene 
of  discovery.  This  Nimroud  had  long  been  in 
Mr.  Layard 's  thoughts  and  hopes,  and  some  years 
before  he  had  proposed  an  examination  of  it  to  an 
architect  attached  to  the  French  embassy  in  Per- 
sia. But  M.  Botu,  already  repulsed  in  that  di- 
rection and  now  successful  in  another,  resisted 
these  importunities,  (renewed  more  strongly  when 
what  he  had  succeeded  in  was  known,)  preferred 

*  Rlch*s  Travels  in  Koordistan. 
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to  limit  himself  to  his  discovery  in  Khorsabad, 
steadily  completed  his  researches  on  that  spot, 
and  identified  his  name  with  the  first  Assyrian 
monument  that  had  seen  the  light  fur  nearly  three 
thousand  years.  Let  all  due  honor  be  paid  al- 
ways to  this  distinguished  Frenchman.  Mr.  Lay- 
ard  would  not  surrender  Nimroud,  nevertheless. 
He  went  about  possessed  with  its  idea.  Few  en- 
couraged him,  yet  be  refused  to  abandon  it.  At 
last  he  got  a  hearing  from  that  English  minister 
whose  name  is  not  more  honored  for  eminent  po- 
litical abilities  and  services,  than  for  services  ren- 
dered in  enriching  his  country  with  a  series  of  the 
most  ancient  monuments  of  art.  Sir  Stratford 
Canning,  ever  eager  to  promote  great  and  good 
undertakings,  supplied  from  his  private  purse  the 
means  to  enable  Mr.  Layard  to  commence  excava- 
tions at  Nimroud.  And  beneath  Nimroud  was 
discovered  Nineveh  ! 

We  are  now  to  speak  of  the  contents  of  Mr. 
Layard^s  book,  wherein  the  whole  wondrous  nar- 
rative is  given  ;  and  whether  its  more  surprising 
interest  is  in  the  discovery  itself,  or  in  the  difficul- 
ties and  intrigues  which  had  to  be  overcome  in 
the  course  of  it,  we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss  to 
say.  We  can  give  but  few  specimens  of  either, 
but  they  will  stimulate  the  reader's  curiosity  to 
ascertain  all.  We  repeat  that  there  has  been  no 
such  picture  in  any  modern  book  of  travels.  Park 
is  not  braver  or  more  adventurous,  Burckhardt  is 
not  more  truthful,  Eothen  not  more  gay  and  pic- 
turesque, than  the  hero  of  the  book  before  us. 
Mr.  Layard  is  the  centre  of  wild  groups  of  ges- 
ticulating and  screaming  Arabs  and  Chaldeans, 
whom  he  turns  to  the  most  patient  and  persever- 
ing workmen,  to  whom  he  endears  himself  by  his 
justice  and  courage,  and  whose  protector  he  be- 
comes. Sheikhs  and  chieftains  gather  round  him, 
attracted  by  the  incomprehensible  oddity  of  his 
subterranean  proceedings.  Some  to  be  friendly 
with  him,  whom  he  teaches  to  be  proud  of  his 
friendship  ;  some  to  wheedle  presents  from  him, 
which  without  a  jot  of  offence  he  manages  to  re- 
fuse; some  to  plunder  him,  whom  he  exposes,  ar- 
rests, and  punishes,  in  the  very  teeth  of  their  armed 
followers.  The  most  rascally  of  Turkish  pashas, 
the  most  pious  of  Arab  Mussulmans,  find  their 
match  in  Mr.  Layard  ;  yet  with  as  little  affecta- 
tion of  piety  as  of  rascality  to  help  him.  The 
secret,  when  known,  seems  a  simple  one.  He 
never  puts  himself  beneath  the  level  of  Turk  or 
Arab,  be  he  governor  or  robber;  he  is  either  equal 
or  superior  to  all  with  whom  he  is  brought  into 
contact.  If  the  cadi  and  the  ulema,  in  other 
words  the  lawyers  and  parsons,  are  able  to  in- 
trigue now  and  then  successfully  against  him,  it  is 
because  they  shrewdly  keep  themselves  altogether 
out  of  his  way. 

Here  is  a  sketch  of  the  Governor  of  Mosul,  to 
whom  Mr.  layard  brought  letters  from  Constanti- 
nople : — 

Mohammed  Pasha,  bein?  a  native  of  Candia,  was 
usually  known  as  Keritli  Oglu,  (the  son  of  the  Cre- 


tan,) to  distinguish  him  from  his  celebrated  prede- 
cessor of  the  same  name,  who  was  called,  dnrinr 
his  lifetime,  *•  Injeh  Bairakdar,'*  or  the  Little  Stand- 
ard-bearer, from  the  rank  he  had  once  held  in  the 
irregular  cavalry.  •  The  appearance  of  hi»  excellen- 
cy was  not  prepossessing,  but  it  matched  his  temr 
per  and  conduct.  Nature  had  placed  hypocrisy  be- 
yond his  reach.  He  had  one  eye  and  one  ear  ;  he 
was  short  and  fat,  deeply  marked  by  the  small-jpox, 
uncouth  in  gestures  and  harsh  in  voice.  His  fame 
had  reached  the  seat  of  his  government  before  him. 
On  the  road  he  had  revived  many  good  old  euatomt 
and  impositions,  which  the  reforming  apirit  of  the 
age  had  sufifercd  to  fall  into  decay.  He  particulai^ 
ly  insisted  on  dish-parassi ;  or  a  compenaation  in 
money,  levied  upon  all  villages  in  which  a  man  of 
such  rank  is  entertained,  for  the  wear  and  tear  of 
his  teeth  in  masticating  the  food  he  condescends  to 
receive  from  the  inhabitants.  On  entering  Mosul, 
he  had  induced  several  of  the  principal  aghaa  who 
had  ficd  from  the  town  on  his  approach,  to  return 
to  their  homes  ;  and  having  made  a  formal  display 
of  oaths  and  protestations,  cut  their  throaia  to  show 
how  much  his  word  could  be  depended  upon.  At 
the  time  of  my  arrival,  the  population  was  in  a  state 
of  terror  and  despair.  Even  the  appearance  of  a 
casual  traveller  led  to  hopes,  and  reports  were  whis- 
pered about  the  town  of  the  deposition  of  the  tyrant. 
Of  this  the  pasha  was  aware,  and  hit  upon  a  plan 
to  test  the  feelings  of  the  people  towards  him.  He 
was  suddenly  taken  ill  one  afternoon,  and  was  car- 
ried to  his  harem  almost  lifeless.  On  the  following 
morning  the  palace  was  closed,  and  the  attendania 
answered  inquiries  by  mysterious  motions,  which 
could  only  be  interpreted  in  one  fashion.  The 
doubts  of  the  Mosuleeans  gradually  gave  way  to 
general  rejoicings  ;  but  at  mid-day  his  excellency, 
who  had  posted  his  spies  all  over  the  town,  ap- 
peared in  perfect  health  in  the  market-place.  A 
general  trembling  seized  the  inhabitants.  His  ven- 
geance fell  principally  upon  those  who  possessed 
property,  and  had  hitherto  escaped  his  rapacity. 
They  were  seized  and  stripped,  on  the  plea  that 
they  had  spread  reports  detrimental  to  hia  au- 
thority. 

The  worthy  roan  was  curious  to  know  what  the 
Frank  had  come  for,  but  the  Frank  did  not  en- 
lighten him.  His  letters  presented  and  the  inter- 
view over,  he  straightway  beto<}k  himself  to  a  nd 
on  the  Tigris,  accompanied  by  a  British  merchant 
(Mr.  Ross)  resident  in  Mosul ;  floated  down  to 
Nimroud,  picking  up  a  poor  but  intelligent  Anb 
sheikh  by  the  way,  and  obtaining  by  hia  meana 
six  Arab  workmen  ;  and  then,  with  an  excited 
brain  more  than  ever  full  of  visions  of  palacea, 
gigantic  monsters,  sculptured  figures,  and  endless 
inscriptions,  began  his  work.  In  the  course  of 
the  first  morning,  what  was  evidently  the  top  of  a 
chamber  was  discovered  ;  and  before  the  dobe  of 
the  second  evening,  Mr.  Layard  found  himself 
standing  in  a  room  built  of  alabaater  alaba,  the 
centres  of  which  were  covered  with  writing.  The 
Arabs  meanwhile  were  lost  in  amazement  aa  to 
what  the  motives  of  this  earth-digging  Frank 
could  possibly  be.     Till  at  last^ 

In  the  rubbish  near  the  bottom  of  the  chamber,  I 
found  several  ivory  ornaments,  upon  which  were 
traces  of  gilding ;  amongst  them  waa  the  figuie  of 
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ft  man  in  long  robes,  carrying  in  one  hand  the 
Egyptian  crux  ansaia,  pan  of  a  crouching  sphinx, 
and  flowers  designed  wiih  great  taste  and  elegance. 
Awad,  who  had  his  own  suspicions  of  the  object 
of  ray  search,  which  he  could  scarcely  persuade 
himself  was  limited  to  mere  stones,  carefully  col- 
lected all  the  scattered  fragments  of  gold  leaf  he 
could  find  in  the  rubbish  ;  and,  calling  me  aside  in 
a  mysterious  and  confidential  fashion,  produced  them 
wrapped  up  in  a  piece  of  dingy  paper.  **  O  bey,'* 
said  he,  '*  Wallah  !  your  books  are  right,  and  the 
Franks  know  that  which  is  hid  from  the  true  be- 
liever. Here  is  the  gold,  sure  enough,  and,  please 
God,  we  shall  find  it  all  in  a  few  days.  Only  don't 
say  anything  about  it  to  those  Arabs,  for  they  are 
asses  and  cannot  hold  their  tongues.  The  matter 
will  come  to*  the  ears  of  the  pasha.'*  The  sheikh 
was  much  surprised,  and  equally  disappointed,  when 
I  generously  presented  him  with  the  treasures  he 
had  collected,  and  all  such  as  he  mi(;ht  hereafter 
discover.  He  left  me,  muttering  '*  Yia  Rubbi !" 
and  other  pious  ejaculations,  and  lost  in  conjectures 
as  to  the  meaning  of  these  strange  proceedings. 

A  few  days  later,  having  now  made  the  grounds 
of  his  experiment  reasonably  sure,  Mr.  Layard 
galloped  back  to  Mosul,  which  he  found  in  great 
excitement  from  the  manoeuvres  of  a  rogue  of  a 
cadi,  who  had  exaggerated  the  reports  of  the  gold 
leaf  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  townsfolk,  and 
was  getting  up  a  riot  against  the  British  vice-con- 
sulate on  pretence  that  the  Franks  were  going  to 
buy  up  the  whole  of  Turkey.  **  Wallah  !"  ex- 
claimed the  pasha  to  Mr.  Layard,  (who  had  found 
him  still  busily  collecting  pecuniary  damage  for 
the  insult  of  his  subjects  in  laughing  at  his  death,) 
"  does  that  ill-conditioned  fellow  (the  cadi)  think 
that  he  has  Sheriff  Pasha  to  deal  with,  that  he 
must  be  planning  a  riot  in  the  town  ?  When  I 
was  at  Sivas  the  ulema  tried  to  excite  the  people 
because  I  encroached  upon  a  burying-ground. 
But  I  made  them  eat  dirt.  Wallah  !  I  took 
every  gravestone  and  built  up  the  castle  walls 
with  them."  This  was  highly  satisfactory  to 
Mr.  Layard  ;  but  presently  after,  on  the  worthy 
"son  of  the  Cretan"  professing  his  utter  ignorance 
of  the  Nimroud  excavations,  he  knew  what  to  ex- 
pect ;  and  shaping  his  own  remarks  accordingly, 
was  very  soon  presented  by  the  pasha  with  an 
even  dirtier  piece  of  paper  than  Awad's,  wherein 
lay  an  almost  invisible  particle  of  gold  leaf.  Here- 
upon Mr.  Layard  unreservedly  promised  him  all 
the  precious  metals  he  should  discover,  and  went 
back  to  Nimroud  with  assurance  of  protection. 

The  workmen  were  now  increased  by  several 
Chaldeans,  and  the  work  went  on  bravely.  Cham- 
ber revealed  itself  after  chamber,  and  at  length, 
amid  wild  screamings  of  the  Arabs  and  to  his  own 
breathless  contentment,  bas  reliefs  and  painted 
sculptures  were  exposed  to  view,  and  he  began 
lo  see  what  Ezekiel  describes  Aholibah  to  have 
seen,  thoussnds  of  years  ago.  **  She  saw  men 
portrayed  upon  the  wall,  the  images  of  the  Chal- 
deans portrayed  with  vermilion.  Girded  with 
girdles  upon  their  loins,  exceeding  in  dyed  attire 
vpon  their  heads,  all  of  them  princes  to  look  to, 
after  the  manner  of  the  Babylonians  of  Chaldea, 


the  land  of  their  nativity  :  •  •  •  captains  and 
rulers  clothed  most  gorgeously,  horsemen  riding 
upon  horses,  all  of  them  desirable  young  men." 
On  these  wonders  Mr.  Layard  sits  silently  medi- 
tating, as  well  he  may,  when  in  comes  Daoud 
Agha,  (chief  of  the  pasha's  irregulars,  and  the 
spy  from  whom  he  got  the  gold  leaf,)  and  in  a 
long  hyperbolical  speech  says  he  must  stop  the 
excavations.  Away  rode  Mr.  Layard  at  once  in- 
to Mosul,  startled  the  unprepared  pacha  into  dis- 
avowal of  Daoud,  and  hastened  back  again  to 
Nimroud.  Then  close  upon  his  heels  comes 
Daoud  with  fresh  orders,  and  back  hurries  Mr. 
Layard  once  more  to  the  lying  son  of  the  Cretan. 
'^  It  was  with  deep  regret,"  said  the  old  rascal 
taken  again  by  surprise,  and  forgetting  his  former 
abuse  of  the  grave-protecting  ulema  and  cadi,  *^  I 
learnt,  after  your  departure  yesterday,  that  the 
mound  in  which  you  are  digging  had  been  used 
as  a  burying-ground  by  Mussulmans,  and  was 
covered  with  their  graves  ;  now  you  are  aware 
that  by  the  law  it  is  forbidden  to  disturb  a  tomb, 
and  the  cadi  and  mufti  have  already  made  repre- 
sentations to  roe  on  the  subject."  To  this  Mr. 
Layard  replied,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  solemn 
assurance  that  no  graves  had  been  disturbed.  '*In 
the  second  place,"  he  continued,  **  aAer  the  wise 
and  firm  poiitica  which  your  excellency  exhibited 
at  Sivas,  grave-stones  would  present  no  difficulty. 
Please  God,  the  cadi  and  mufti  have  profited  by 
the  lesson  which  your  excellency  gave  to  the  ill- 
mannered  ulema  of  that  city."  **Ah  !"  retorted 
the  pacha,  seeing  his  blunder,  **  in  Sivas  I  had 
Mussulmans  to  deal  with,  but  here  we  have  only 
Kurds  and  Arabs,  and  Wallah  !  they  are  beasts. 
No,  I  cannot  allow  you  to  proceed.  You  are  my 
dearest  and  most  intimate  friend  :  if  anything  hap- 
pens to  you,  what  grief  should  I  not  suffer?  Your 
life  is  more  valuable  than  old  stones.  Besides,  the 
responsibility  would  fall  upon  my  head."  Mr. 
Layard  was  fain  to  ride  back  to  Nimroud,  content 
with  permission  to  copy  the  inscriptions  and  fig- 
ures already  discovered  ;  and  great  was  his  sur- 
prise, on  coming  to  the  mound,  to  find  gravestones 
really  disturbed,  such  as  before  he  had  not  noted. 
Daoud  Agha  had  been  at  work  during  the  night. 
He  confessed  the  trick  afterwards.  ^*  We  have 
destroyed  more  real  tombs  of  the  true  believers," 
said  he,  **  in  making  sham  ones,  than  you  could 
have  defiled  between  the  Zab  and  Selamiyah.  We 
have  killed  our  horses  and  ourselves  in  carrying 
those  accursed  stones." 

By  a  happy  accident  alone  was  Mc.  Layard  en- 
abled to  resume.  The  pasha  received  sudden 
dismissal,  and  a  successor  *'  of  the  new  school" 
took  his  place.  The  last  time  Mr.  Layard  saw 
the  son  of  the  Qretan,  he  was  sitting  in  a  dilapi- 
dated chamber,  through  which  the  rain  penetrated 
without  hindrance  :  and  for  the  moment  adversity 
had  made  even  this  lying  rascal  pathetic  and  re- 
spectable. **  Thus  it  is  with  God's  creatures," 
said  he :  **  yesterday  all  those  dogs  were  kissing 
my  feet ;  to-dsy  every  one,  and  everything,  fslls 
upon  me,  even  the  rain  !"     Let  us  not  leave  him 
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and  his  tricks  without  mentioning-  that  the  grave- 
disturbing  objeciiun  met  Mr.  Layard  at  a  later 
point  in  his  researches,  in  a  downright  serious 
form.  He  came  upon  real  graves,  and  sincere 
Mussulmen  objected.  But  we  never  find  Mr. 
Layard  without  a  resource.  How  could  the  tombs 
be  possibly  the  tombs  of  true  believers,  said  he, 
and  their  feet  not  turned  to  Mecca  ?  An  elaborate 
argument  on  this  head  satisfied  his  piou»  laborers, 
and  their  work  went  on. 

Such,  and  so  various,  were  the  interruptions — 
sudden  strokes  of  success  bringing  often  the  most 
serious  of  all.  Here  is  a  curious  instance.  The 
day  after  the  discovery  of  the  first  full-length  painted 
and  sculptured  figures,  Mr.  Layard  went  to  visit  a 
neighboring  Arab  chief,  to  guard  against  the  plun- 
dering propensities  of  his  tribe. 

On  the  morning  following  these  discoveries,  1 
rode  to  the  encampment  of  Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman, 
and  was  returning  to  the  mound,  when  I  saw  two 
Arabs  of  his  tribe  urging  their  mares  to  the  top  of 
their  speed.  On  approaching  me  they  stopped. 
**  Hasten,  O  Bey,'*  exclaimed  one  of  them,  **  has- 
ten to  the  diggers,  for  they  have  found  Nimrod 
himself.  Wallah,  it  is  wonderful,  but  it  is  true ! 
we  have  seen  him  with  our  eyes.  There  is  no 
God  but  God  ;"  and  both  joining  in  this  pious  ex- 
clamation, they  galloped  on,  without  further  words 
in  the  direction  of  their  tenu. 

On  reaching  the  ruins  I  descended  into  the  new 
trench,  and  found  the  workmen,  who  had  already 
seen  me,  as  I  approached,  standing  near  a  heap  of 
baskets  and  cloaks.  Whilst  A  wad  advanced  and 
asked  for  a  present  to  celebrate  the  occasion,  the 
Arabs  withdrew  the  screen  they  had  hastily  con- 
structed, and  disclosed  an  enormous  human  head 
sculptured  in  full  out  of  the  alabaster  of  the  coun- 
try. They  had  uncovered  the  upper  part  of  a  fig- 
ure, the  remainder  of  which  was  still  buried  in  the 
earth.  I  saw  at  once  that  the  head  nmst  belong  to 
a  winged  lion  or  bull,  similar  to  those  of  Khorsa- 
bad  and  Persepolis.  It  was  in  admirable  preser- 
vation. The  expression  was  calm,  yet  majestic, 
and  the  outhne  of  the  features  showed  a  freedom 
and  knowledge  of  art,  scarcely  to  be  looked  for  in 
the  works  of  so  remote  a  period.  The  cap  had 
three  horns,  and,  unlike  that  of  the  human-headed 
bulls  hitherto  found  in  Assyria,  was  rounded  and 
without  ornament  at  the  top. 

I  was  not  surprised  that  the  Arabs  had  been 
amazed  and  terrified  at  this  apparition.  It  required 
DO  stretch  of  imagination  to  conjure  up  the  most 
strange  fancies.  This  gigantic  head,  blanched  with 
age,  thus  rising  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
might  well  have  belonged  to  one  of  those  fearful 
beings  which  are  pictured  in  the  traditions  of  the 
country,  as  appearing  to  mortals,  slowly  ascending 
from  the  regions  below.  One  of  the  workmen,  on 
catching  the  first  glimpse  of  the  monster,  had 
thrown  down  his  basket  and  run  off*  towards  Mosul 
as  fast  as  his  legs  could  carry  him.  I  learnt  this 
with  regret,  as  I  anticipated  the  consequences. 

Whilst  I  was  superintending  the  removal  of  the 
earth,  which  still  clung  to  the  sculpture,  and  giving 
directions  for  the  continuation  of  the  work,  a  noise 
of  horsemen  was  heard,  and  presently  Abd-ur-rah- 
man, followed  bj  half  his  tribe,  appeared  on  the 
edge  of  the  trench.  As  soon  as  the  two  Arabs 
had  reached  the  tents,  and  published  the  wonders 
they  had  seen,  every  one  mounted  liis  mare  aud 


rode  to  the  mound,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  truth 
of  these  inconceivable  reports.  When  they  bebeld 
the  head  they  all  cried  together,  "There  i»  no  God 
but  God,  and  Mahommed  is  his  Prophet !"  It  waa 
some  time  before  the  sheikh  could  be  prevailed 
upon  to  descend  into  the  pit,  and  coovinoe  himself 
that  the  image  he  saw  was  of  stone.  "  This  is  noC 
the  work  of  men's  hands,*'  exclaimed  he,  •*  but  of 
those  infidel  giants  of  whom  the  Prophet,  peace  be 
with  him  !  has  said,  that  they  were  higher  than  the 
tallest  date  tree  ;  this  is  one  of  the  idols  which 
Noah,  peace  be  with  him !  cursed  before  the  flood." 
In  this  opinion,  the  result  of  a  careful  exmnunmiioo, 
all  the  bystanders  concurred. 

I  now  ordered  a  trench  to  be  dug  due  sooth  ffon 
the  head,  in  the  expectation  of  findin|r  a  corre- 
sponding figure,  and  before  nightfall  reached  the  ob- 
ject of  my  search  about  twelve  feet  distant.  En- 
gaging two  or  three  men  to  sleep  near  the  sculp- 
tures, I  returned  to  the  village  and  cdebrmted  the 
day  *s  discovery  by  a  slaughter  of  sheep,  of  which  all 
the  Arabs  near  partook.  As  some  wandering  mu- 
sicians ebanced  to  be  at  Selamiyah.  I  sent  fw  them, 
and  dances  were  kept  up  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  night.  On  the  following  morning  Arabs  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Tigris,  and  the  inhabitanu  of 
the  surrounding  villages  congregated  on  the  mound. 
Even  the  women  could  not  repress  their  curiosity, 
and  came  in  crowds,  with  their  children,  from  afar. 
My  cawass  was  sutioned  during  the  day  in  the 
trench,  into  which  I  would  not  allow  the  mnhitudo 
to  descend. 

As  I  had  expected,  the  report  of  the  discoTery  of 
the  gigantic  head,  carried  by  the  terrified  Arab  to 
Mosul,  had  thrown  the  town  fnto  commotion.  He 
had  scarcely  checked  his  speed  before  reaching  th« 
bridge.  Entering  breathless  into  the  baiais,  be  an- 
nounced to  every  one  he  met  that  Nimrod  had  a|>- 
peared .  The  news  soon  got  to  the  ears  of  the  cadi, 
who,  anxious  for  a  fresh  opportunity  to  annoy  dm, 
called  the  mufti  and  the  ulema  together,  to  coasull 
upon  this  unexpected  occurrence.  Their  delibera- 
tions ended  in  a  procession  to  the  governor,  and  a  for- 
mal protest,  on  the  part  of  the  Mussdlmans  of  the 
town,  against  proceedings  so  directly  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  the  Koran.  The  cadi  had  no  distinct  idea 
whether  the  bones  of  the  mighty  hunter  had  bees 
uncovered,  or  only  his  .image;  nor  did  Ismail 
Pasha  very  clearly  remember  whether  Nimrod  was 
a  true-believing  prophet,  or  an  infidel.  I  eonse- 
qucntly  received  a  somewhat  unintelligible  message 
from  his  excellency,  to  the  effect  that  the  remains 
should  be  treated  with  respect,  and  be  by  no  means 
further  disturbed,  and  that  he  wished  the  excava- 
tions to  be  stopped  at  once,  and  desired  to  eoofer 
with  me  on  the  subject. 

To  this  let  us  add  Mr.  Layard^s  subsequent  re- 
flection on  this  most  memorable  discovery  :-— 

I  ascertained  by  the  end  of  March  the  existenee 
of  a  second  pair  of  winged  human-headed  lions,  dif- 
fering from  those  previously  discovered  in  form,  the 
human  shape  being  continued  tu  the  waiat  and  fur^ 
nished  with  arms.  In  one  hand  each  figure  carried 
a  goat  or  stag,  and  in  the  other,  which  hung  dowa 
by  the  side,  a  branch  with  three  flowers.  Ther 
formed  a  northern  entrance  into  the  chamber  of 
which  the  lions  previously  described  were  iha 
southern  portal.  I  completely  uncovered  the  latter, 
and  found  them  to  be  entire.  They  were  about 
twelve  feet  in  height,  and  the  same  number  in 
length.  The  body  and  limbs  were  admirably  por- 
trayed ;  the  muscles  and  bones,  althoogh  atioagly 
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developed  to  display  the  strength  of  the  animal, 
showed  at  the  same  time  a  correct  knowledge  of 
its  anatomy  and  form.  Expanded  wings  sprung 
from  the  shoulder  and  spread  over  the  back  ;  a 
knotted  girdle,  ending  in  tassels,  encircled  the  loins. 
These  sculptures,  forming  an  entrance,  were  partly 
in  full  and  partly  in  relief.  The  head  and  fore-part, 
facing  the  chamber,  were  in  full ;  but  only  one  side 
of  the  rest  of  the  slab  was  sculptured,  the  back  being 
placed  against  the  wall  of  sun-dried  bricks.  That 
the  spectator  might  have  both  a  perfect  front  and 
side-view  of  the  figures,  they  were  furnished  with 
five  legs ;  two  were  carved  on  the  end  of  the  slab 
to  face  the  chamber,  and  three  on  the  side.  The 
relief  of  the  body  and  three  limbs  was  high  and 
bold,  and  the  slab  was  covered,  in  all  parts  not  oo- 
eapied  by  the  image,  with  inscriptions  in  the  cunei- 
form character.  These  magnificent  specimens  of 
Assyrian  art  were  in  perfect  preservation  ;  the 
most  minute  lines  in  the  details  of  ihe  wings  and  in 
ihe  ornaments  had  been  retained  with  their  original 
freshness.  Not  a  character  was  wanting  in  the 
inscriptions. 

I  used  to  contemplate  for  hours  these  mysterious 
emblems,  and  muse  over  their  intent  and  history. 
What  more  noble  forms  could  have  ushered  the 
people  into  the  temple  of  their  gods  ?  What  more 
sablime  images  could  have  been  borrowed  from  na- 
ture, by  men  who  sought,  unaided  by  the  light  of 
revealed  religion,  to  embody  their  conception  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  ubiquity  of  a  Supreme  Being? 
They  could  find  no  better  type  of  intellect  and 
knowledge  than  the  head  of  the  man  ;  of  strength, 
than  the  body  of  the  Hon  ;  of  rapidity  of  motion, 
than  the  wings  of  the  bird.  These  winged  human- 
headed  lions  were  not  idle  creations,  the  ofi^spring 
of  mere  fancy ;  their  meaning  was  written  upon 
them.  They  had  awed  and  instructed  races  which 
flourished  3000  years  ago.  Through  the  portals 
which  they  guarded,  kings,  priests,  and  warriors, 
bad  home  sacrifices  to  their  altars,  lonor  before  the 
wisdom  of  the  East  had  penetrated  to  Greece,  and 
bad  furnished  its  mythology  with  symbols  long  re- 
cognized by  the  Assyrian  votaries.  They  may  have 
been  buried,  and  their  existence  may  have  been  un- 
Iknown,  before  the  foundatidn  of  the  eternal  city. 
For  twenty-five  centuries  they  had  been  hidden  from 
the  eye  of  man,  and  they  now  stood  forth  once 
more  in  their  ancient  majesty.  But  how  changed 
was  the  scene  around  them  !  The  luxury  and  civ- 
ilization of  a  mighty  nation  had  given  place  to  the 
wretchedness  and  ignorance  of  a  few  h:ilf-barbarous 
tribes.  The  wealth  of  temples,  and  ilie  riches  of 
great  cities,  had  been  succeeded  by  ruins  and 
shapeless  heaps  of  earth.  Above  the  spacious  hall 
in  which  they  stood,  the  plough  had  passed  and  the 
com  now  waved.  Egypt  has  monuments  no  less 
ancient  and  no  less  wonderful ;  but  they  have  stood 
forth  for  ages  to  testify  her  early  power  and  re- 
nown ;  whilst  those  before  me  had  but  now  ap- 
peared to  bear  witness  in  the  words  of  the  prophet, 
thai  once  the  **  the  Assyrian  was  a  cedar  in  Leba- 
non with  fair  branches  and  with  a  shadowing 
shroud  of  an  high  stature ;  and  his  top  was  among 
the  thick  boughs  •  •  •  his  height  was  exalted 
above  all  the  trees  of  the  field,  and  his  boughs  were 
iBuliiplied,  and  his  branches  became  long,  because 
of  ihe  multitude  of  waters  when  he  shot  forth.  All 
the  fowls  of  heaven  made  their  nests  in  his  boughs, 
and  under  his  branches  did  all  the  beasts  of  the 
field  bring  forth  their  young,  and  under  his  shadow 
dwelt  all  great  nations;"  for  now  is  **  Nineveh  a 
desolation  and  dry  like  a  wilderness,  and  fiocks  lie  i 


down  in  the  midst  of  her ;  all  the  beasts  of  the  na- 
tions, both  the  cormorant  and  bittern,  lodge  in  the 
upper  lintels  of  it ;  their  voice  sings  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and  desolation  is  in  the  thresholds." 

Mr.  Layard  was  now  obliged  to  proceed  with 
caution ;  and  leaving  only  two  men  at  the  works 
to  dig  leisurely  along  the  walls,  he  mixed  more 
freely  with  the  surrounding  Arab  tribes,  inter- 
changed civilities  with  them,  established  friendly 
relations,  and  pretty  largely  confirmed  and  extend- 
ed the  impression  at  once  of  his  power  and  his  pla- 
cability. There  were  some  inconveniences,  which 
he  had  to  parry  as  he  could.  On  giving  three  of 
the  chiefs,  for  example,  small  presents,  he  found 
his  friendly  circle  suddenly  enlarged. 

The  intimacy,  however,  which  sprang  from  these 
acts  of  generosity,  was  not  in  all  respects  of  the 
most  desirable  or  convenient  nature.  The  Arab 
compliment  of  **  my  honse  is  your  house"  was  ac- 
cepted more  literally  than  I  had  intended,  and  I  was 
seldom  free  from  a  large  addition  to  my  establish- 
ment. A  sheikh  and  a  dozen  of  his  attendants 
were  generally  installed  in  my  huts,  whilst  their 
mares  were  tied  at  every  door.  My  fame  even 
reached  the  mountains,  and  one  day,  on  returning 
from  Mosul,  I  found  a  Kurdish  chief,  with  a  numer- 
ous suite,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  my  premises. 
The  whole  party  were  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion.  Every  color  had  received  due  considera- 
tion in  their  attire.  Their  arms  were  of  very  su- 
perior design  and  workmanship,  their  turbans  of 
adequate  height  and  capacity.  The  chief  enjoyed 
a  multiplicity  of  titles,  pohtical,  civil  and  ecclesias* 
tical;  he  was  announced  as  Mullah  Ali  Efiendi 
Bey  ;  and  brought,  as  a  token  of  friendship,  a  skin 
of  honey  and  cheese,  a  Kurdish  carpet,  and  some 
horse  trappings.  I  felt  honored  by  the  presence  of 
so  illustrious  a  personage,  and  the  duties  of  hospi- 
tality compelled  me  to  accept  his  oflerings,  which 
were  duly  placed  amongst  the  stores. 

He  had  evidently  some  motive  sufficiently  power- 
ful to  overcome  his  very  marked  religious  prejudices 
— motives  which  certainly  could  not  be  traced  to 
disinterested  friendship.  Like  Shy  lock,  he  would 
have  said,  had  he  not  been  of  too  good  breeding, 
**  I  will  buy  with  you,  sell  with  you,  talk  with 
you,  walk  with  you,  and  so  following;  btit  I  will 
not  eat  with  you,  drink  with  you,  nor  pray  with 
you  ;"  for  he  sat  in  solitary  sanctity  to  eat  his  own 
pillaf,  drank  'out  of  a  reserved  jar,  and  sought  the 
dwellings  of  the  true  believers  to  spread  his  prayer- 
carpet.  Dogs  were  an  abomination  to  him,  and  two 
of  his  attendants  were  constantly  on  the  watch  to 
keep  his  legs  and  the  lower  part  of  his  garments 
free  from  the  touch  of  my  greyhounds,  who  wan- 
dered through  the  premises. 

As  my  guest  was  the  chief  of  a  large  tribe  of 
nomad  Kurds  who  inhabit  the  mountains  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Rowandiz  during  the  summer,  and 
the  plains  around  Arbil  in  winter,  I  did  not  feel  the 
necessity  of  conciliating  him  as  I  had  done  the  Arab 
sheiks  encamping  near  Nimroud,  nor  did  I  de- 
sire to  encourage  visits  from  persons  of  his  sanctity 
and  condition.  I  allowed  him  therefore  to  remain 
without  making  any  return  for  his  presents,  or  un- 
derstanding the  hinU  on  the  subject  he  took  frequent 
occasion  to  dmp.  At  length,  on  the  second  even- 
ing, his  secretary  asked  for  an  interview.  *'  The 
Mullah  Efl^endi,"  said  he,  **  will  leave  your  lord- 
ship's abode  to-morrow.     Praise  be  to  God,  the 
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most  disinterested  and  sincere  friendship  has  been 
established  between  you,  and  it  is  suitable  that  your 
lordship  should  take  this  opportunity  of  giving  a 
public  testimony  of  your  regard  for  his  reverence. 
Not  that  he  desires  to  accept  anything  from  you, 
but  it  would  be  highly  gratifying  to  him  to  prove 
to  his  tribe  that  he  Iihs  met  with  a  friendly  recep- 
tion from  so  distinguished  a  person  as  yourself,  and 
to  spread  through  the  mountains  reptirts  i»f  your 
generosity."  *' I  regret,'*  answered  I,  "  that  the 
trifling  differences  in  matters  of  religion  which  exist 
between  us,  should  preclude  the  possibility  of  the 
eflfendi's  accepting  anything  from  me ;  for  I  am 
convinced  that,  however  amiable  and  friendly  he 
may  be,  a  man  of  his  sanctity  would  not  do  anything 
forbidden  by  the  law.  I  am  at  a  loss,  therefore,  to 
l<ii(»w  how  I  can  meet  his  wishes.'*  **Ahhongh,** 
he  rejoined,  **  there  might  perhaps  be  some  difficul- 
ty on  that  score,  yet  it  could  be,  I  hope,  overcome. 
Moreover,  there  are  his  attendants ;  tliey  are  not  so 
particular  as  he  is,  and,  thank  God,  we  are  all  one. 
To  each  of  them  you  might  give  a  pair  of  yellow  boots 
and  a  silk  dress;  besides,  if  you  chance  to  have  any 
pistols  ordafirrrers,  they  would  be  satisfied  with  them. 
As  for  me,  I  am  a  man  of  letters,  and,  having  noth- 
ing to  do  with  arms  and  boots,  you  might,  therefore, 
show  yoyr  approbation  of  my  devoiedness  to  your 
service,  by  giving  me  white  linen  for  a  turban,  and 
a  pair  of  breeches.  The  eflfendi,  however,  would 
not  object  to  a  set  of  razors,  because  the  handles  are 
of  ivory  and  the  blades  of  steel ;  and  it  is  stated  in 
the  lladith  that  those  materials  do  not  absorb  mois- 
ture ;•  besides,  he  would  feel  obliged  if  you  would 
lend  him  a  small  sum — five  purses,  for  instance, 
(Wallah,  Billah,  Tillah,  he  would  do  the  same  for 
you  at  any  time,)  for  which  he  would  give  you  a 
note  of  hand.**  **  It  is  very  unfortunate,'*  I  replied, 
**  that  there  is  not  a  bazar  in  the  village.  I  will 
make  a  list  of  all  the  articles  you  specify  as  proper  to 
be  given  to  the  attendants  and  to  yourself.  But 
these  can  only  be  procured  in  Mosul,  and  two  days 
would  elapse  before  they  could  reach  me.  I  could  not 
think  of  taking  up  so  much  of  the  valuable  time  of  the 
Mullah  Etfendi,  whose  absence  must  already  have 
been  sorely  felt  by  his  tribe.  With  regard  to  the 
money,  for  which,  God  forbid  that  I  should  think  of 
takingany  note  of  hand,  (praise  be  to  God  !  we  are  on 
much  too  good  terms  for  such  formalities,)  and  to  the 
razors,  I  think  it  would  give  more  convincing  proof 
of  my  esteem  for  the  effendi,  if  I  were  myself  to 
return  his  welcome  visit,  and  be  the  bearer  of  suit- 
able presents.'*  Finding  th'at  a  more  satisfact<»ry 
answer  could  not  be  obtained,  the  secretary  retired 
with  evident  marks  of  disappointment  in  his  face. 

His  leisure  continuing  perforce  till  he  should 
receive  fresh  authority  and  help  from  Constantino- 
ple, Mr.  Layard,  accompanied  by  some  friends, 
among  whom  were  the  French  consul  and  his  wife, 
now  visited  the  famous  ruins  of  Al  Hather,  and 
gives  us  lively  sketches  of  the  various  Kurdish 
tribes  they  met  with  on  the  way.  On  his  return 
he  gives  a  great  ball  and  feast  to  his  friend  the 
Sheikh  Abd-ur-rahman ;  and  in  acknowledgment 

*  The  Sheeas  and  some  other  sects,  who  scrupulously 
adhere  to  the  precepts  of  the  Koran  and  to  the  fhidith  or 
sacred  traditions,  make  a  distinction  between  those  thiu.i^ 
which  may  l>e  used  or  touched  by  a  Mussulman  after  they 
have  l)cen  in  the  hands  nf  a  Ch'risiian,  and  those  whien 
may  not ;  this  distinction  depends  upon  whether  they  he, 
according  to  their  doctors,  ab9orl)ent8  or  non -absorbents. 
If  they  are  supposed  lo  ahsorh  moisture,  they  become  un- 
clean after  contact  with  an  unbeliever. 


next  day,  his  friend  the  sheikh  receives  and  honon 
tfie  party  by  a  great  entertainment  in  his  tents,  and 
Mr.  Layard  leads  off  with  the  chieOain  in  a  dance 
of  five  hundred  warriors  and  women.  But  the 
good  Abd-iir-rahman  is  suddenly  struck  to  the  lieart, 
by  a  surer  weapon  than  the  best  spear  of  his  tribe. 
He  has  fallen  in  love  with  the  lady  of  the  French 
consul.  He  stops  dancing,  and  sits  gazing  from  a 
corner  of  the  tent.  *'  Wallah  !**  he  whispered  to 
Mr.  Layard,  **  she  is  the  sister  of  the  sun  !  What 
would  you  have  more  beautiful  than  that?  Had  I 
a  thousand  horses,  I  would  give  them  all  for  such 
a  wife.  See ! — her  eyes  are  like  the  eyes  uf  my 
mare,  her  hair  is  as  bitumen,  and  her  complexion 
resembles  the  finest  Busrah  dates.  Any  one  would 
die  for  a  Houri  like  that.**  The  sheikh  was  jus- 
tified in  his  adinirati(m,  adds  Mr.  Layard. 

The  works  were  now  resumed,  some  most  strik- 
ing discoveries  came  to  light,  and  the  delight  of 
the  children  of  the  desert  knew  no  bounds. 

As  each  head  was  uncovered  they  sliowed  their 
amazement  by  extravagant  gestures,  or  exclamsr 
tions  of  surprise.  If  it  was  a  bearded  man,  they 
concluded  at  once  that  it  was  an  idol  or  m  Jin,  and 
cursed  or  spat  upon  it.  If  an  eunuch,  they  declared 
that  it  was  the  likeness  of  a  beautiful  female,  and 
kissed  or  patted  the  cheek.  They  soon  felt  as  much 
interest  as  I  did  in  the  objects  discovered,  and  worked 
with  renewed  ardor  when  their  curiosity  was  excit- 
ed by  the  ap[)earance  of  a  fresh  sculpture.  On  such 
occasions  they  would  strip  themselves  almost  naked, 
throw  the  handkerchief  fwm  their  heads,  and  letting 
their  matted  hair  stream  in  the  wind,  rush  like  mad- 
men into  the  trenches,  and  carry  off  the  basketa  of 
earth,  shouting,  at  the  same  time,  the  war-cry  of 
the  tribe. 

But  the  heat  of  the  weather  (it  was  now  near 
the  close  of  August,  1846)  proved  at  last  the 
gravest  interruption  of  all,  and  Mr.  Layard,  obliged 
to  seek  a  cooler  climate,  takes  a  month's  holiday 
among  the  Chaldean  Christians  of  theTiyari  moun- 
tains. We  cannot  dwell  upon  his  adventurea  here, 
curious  and  striking  as  they  were ;  but,  to  show 
the  perils  of  the  way,  and  the  laughing  ease  witk 
which  Mr.  Layard  makes  light  of  them,  we  borrow 
an  anecdote  of  one  of  his  fellow-travellera  in  tbe 
mountains. 

More  than  once  we  turned  back  in  despair,  before 
the  slippery  rocks  and  precipitous  aseenta.  Ibrahim 
Agha,  embarrassed  by  his  capacious  boots,  which, 
made  after  the  fashion  of  the  Turks,  could  have  con- 
tained the  extremities  of  a  whole  family,  was  more 
beset  with  difficulties  than  all  the  party.  When  be 
attempted  to  ride  a  mule,  unused  to  a  pack-saddle, 
he  invariably  slid  over  the  tail  of  the  animal,  and 
lay  sprawling  on  the  ground,  to  the  great  imnse 
ment  of  Yakoub  Rais,  with  whom  his  adventurae 
were  a  never-failing  source  of  anecdote  in  ibe  vil- 
lage assemblies.  If  he  walked,  either  his  boots 
became  wedged  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocka,  or 
filled  with  gravel,  to  his  no  small  disoomfiirt.  At 
length,  in  attempting  to  cross  a  bed  of  loose  stones, 
he  lost  all  presence  of  mind,  and  remained  fixed  m 
the  middle,  fearful  to  advance  or  retreat.  "The  rab-* 
bish  yielded  to  his  grasp,  and  be  lookcMl  down  into 
a  black  abyss,  towards  which  he  found  himself 
gradually  sinking  with  the  avalanehe  be  hsd  pat  u 
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motion.  There  was  certainly  enough  to  frighten 
any  Turk,  and  Ibrahim  Agha  citing  to  the  face  of 
the  declivity — the  picture  of  despair.  **  What  *8  the 
Kurd  doing?"  cried  a  Tiyari,  with  whom  all  Mus- 
sulmans were  Kurds,  and  who  was  waiting  to  pass 
on  ;  *'  is  there  anything  here  to  turn  a  man's  face 

{lale?  This  is  dashta,  dashta,"  (a  plain,  a  plain.) 
brahim  Agha,  who  guessed  from  the  words  Kurd 
and  dashta,  the  meaning  of  which  he  had  learnt,  the 
purport  of  the  Christian's  address,  almost  forgot  his 
danger  in  his  rage  and  indignation.  *'Gehannem 
with  your  dashta!'' cried  he,  still  clinging  to  the 
moving  stones,  '*  and  dishonor  upon  your  wife  and 
mother.  Oh  !  that  I  could  only  get  one  way  or 
the  other  to  show  this  Infidel  what  it  is  to  laugh  at 
the  beard  of  an  Osmanli,  and  to  call  him  a  Kurd  in 
the  bargain  !"  With  the  assistance  of  the  moun- 
taineers he  was  at  length  rescued  from  his  perilous 
position,  but  not  restored  to  good  humor.  By  main 
force  tlie  mules  were  dragged  over  this  and  similar 
places ;  the  Tiyari  seizing  them  by  the  halter  and 
tail,  and  throwing  them  on  their  sides. 

Before  the  excavations  were  fully  resumed,  Mr. 
Layard  had  made  three  visits  to  the  mountains,  and 
obtained  a  high  place  in  the  confidence  of  the  Ye- 
xidis,  or  Devil-worshippers,  a  remarkable  set  of 
mountaineers,  whose  customs  and  doctrines  have 
never  till  now  been  detailed.  On  his  return  to 
Mosul  he  found  letters  announcing  a  grant  of  funds 
from  the  English  government,  given  through  the 
British  Museum,  for  the  cuntinuaticm  of  his  Nim- 
roud  researches.  It  was  small  and  inadequate, 
but  it  was  something.  The  French  government 
had  far  exceeded  this  grant  for  Khorsabad  alone, 
had  sent  out  men  of  letters  and  draughtsmen,  and 
had  volunteered  to  purchase  the  whole  village  out- 
right; but  we  manage  such  things  differently  in 
England.  Mr.  Layard's  remittances  were  scanty, 
and,  unaccompanied  by  other  help,  forced  him  to 
bring  his  labors  to  a  premature  close ;  but  while 
his  means  lasted,  he  worked  on  with  the  noblest 
results.  He  organized  a  band  of  workmen,  estab- 
lished them  as  a  little  colony  around  him,  and, 
with  a  precaution  taught  him  by  his  residence  in 
the  East,  scattered  among  them  a  few  Arabs  of  a 
hostile  tribe.  Thus  he  knew  at  once  when  plots 
were  brewing,  or  attemjits  were  in  progress  t(»  ap- 
propriate the  relics;  and  in  return  for  control  of 
this  kind,  salutary  and  severe,  he  made  himself 
respected  throughout  his  tents  as  a  perfect  image 
and  embodiment  of  justice. 

The  principal  public  quarrels,  over  which  my  jii-> 
risdiction  extended,  related  to  property  abstracted, 
by  the  Arabs,  from  one  another's  tents.  These  I 
disposed  of  in  a  summary  manner,  as  I  had  provided 
myself  with  handcuffs  ;  and  Ibrahim  Agha  and  the 
bairakdar  were  always  ready  to  act  with  energy 
and  decision,  to  show  how  much  they  were  deviited 
to  my  service.*  But  the  domestic  dissensions  were 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  and  their  adjustment  offer- 
ed far  greater  difTiculiies.  They  related,  of  course, 
always  to  the  women.  As  soon  as  the  workmen 
aaved  a  few  piasters,  their  thoughts  were  turned  to 
the  purchase  of  a  new  wife,  a  striped. cloak,  and  a 
'•pear.  To  accomplish  this,  their  ingenuity  was 
taxed  to  the  utmost  extent.  The  old  wife  nAturatly 
eoough  raised  objections,  and  picked  a  quarrel  with 
the  intended  bride,  which  generally  ended  in  an  ap- 


peal to  physical  force.  Then  the  fathers  and  brothers 
were  dragged  into  the  affair ;  from  them  it  extended 
to  the  various  branches  of  the  tribe,  always  anxious 
to  fipht  for  their  own  honor,  and  for  the  honor  of 
their  women.  At  other  times,  a  man  repented  him- 
self of  his  bargain,  and  refused  to  fulfil  it;  or  a 
father,  finding  his  future  son-in-law  increasing  in 
wealth,  demanded  a  higher  price  for  his  daughter 
— a  breach  of  faith  which  would  naturally  lead  to 
violent  measures  on  the  part  of  the  disappointed 
lover.  Then  a  workman,  who  had  returned  hun- 
gry from  his  work,  and  found  his  bread  unbaked, 
or  the  water-skin  still  lying  empty  at  the  entrance 
of  his  tent,  or  the  bundle  of  fagots  for  his  evening 
fire  yet  ungathered,  would,  in  a  moment  of  passion, 
pronounce  three  times  the  awful  sentence,  and  di- 
vorce his  wife  ;  or,  avoiding  such  extremities,  would 
content  himself  with  inflicting  summary  punishment 
with  a  tent  pole.  In  the  first  case  he  probably  re- 
pented himself  of  his  act  an  hour  or  two  afterwards, 
and  wished  to  be  remarried  ;  or  to  prove  that,  being 
an  ignorant  man,  he  had  mispronounced  the  formula, 
or  omitted  some  words — both  being  good  grounds 
to  invalidate  the  divorce,  and  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity of  any  fresh  ceremonies.  But  the  mullah  had 
to  be  summoned,  witnesses  called,  and  evidence  pro- 
duced. The  beating  was  almost  always  the  most 
expeditious,  and  really,  to  the  wife,  the  most  satis- 
factory way  of  adjusting  the  quarrel.  1  had  almost 
nightly  to  settle  such  questions  as  these.  Mr.  Hor- 
muzd  Hassam,  who  had  obtained  an  immense  influ- 
ence over  the  Arabs,  and  was  known  amongst  all 
the  tribes,  was  directed  to  ascertain  the  merits  of 
the  story,  and  to  collect  the  evidence.  When  this 
process  had  been  completed,  I  summoned  the  elders, 
and  gave  judgment  in  their  presence.  The  culprit 
was  punished  summarily,  or,  in  case  of  a  disputed 
bargain,  was  made  to  pay  more,  or  to  refund,  as  the 
case  required. 

It  is  singular,  considering  the  number  of  cases 
thus  brought  before  me,  that  only  on  one  occasion 
did  either  of  the  parties  refuse  to  abide  by  my  de- 
cision. I  was  sitting  one  evening  in  my  tent,  when 
a  pretty  Arab  girl  rushed  into  my  presence,  and 
throwing  herself  at  my  feet,  ulteied  the  most 
dismal  lamentations.  An  old  Arab  woman,  her 
mother,  entered  soon  after,  and  a  man  endeavored 
to  force  his  way  in,  hut  was  reetniined  by  the 
brawny  arms  of  the  bairakdar.  It  was  some  time 
before  I  could  learn  fr(»m  either  the  girl  or  her 
mother,  who  were  both  equally  agitated,  the  cause 
of  their  distress.  The  father,  who  was  dead,  had, 
during  his  lifetime,  agreed  to  marry  his  daughter 
to  the  man  who  had  followed  them  to  my  tent ;  and 
the  price,  fixed  at  two  sheep,  a  donkey,  and  a  Jew 
measures  of  wheal,  had  been  partly  paid.  The 
Arab,  who  was  a  stranger,  and  did  not  belong  to 
any  of  the  branches  of  the  J«bour  frcmi  which  1  had 
chosen  my  workmen,  had  now  come  to  claim  his 
bride;  but  the  girl  had  conceived  a  violent  haired 
for  him,  and  absolutely  refused  to  marry.  The 
mother,  who  was  poor,  did  not  know  how  to  meet 
the  difHculty ;  for  the  dcmkey  had  already  been  re- 
ceived, and  had  died  doing  his  work.  She  was 
therefore  inclined  to  give  up  her  daughter,  and  was 
about  to  resign  her  into  the  hands  of  her  husband, 
when  the  girl  fled  from  their  lent,  and  Utok  refuge 
with  me.  Having  satisfied  myself  that  the  man 
was  of  a  bad  character,  and  known  as  a 'professed 
thief  in  a  small  way,  (as  discreditable  a  profession 
as  thiit  of  a  robber  on  a  large  scale  is  honorable,) 
and  the  girl  declaring  that  she  would  throw  herself 
Into  the  river  rather  than  marry  him,  I  ordered  the 
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mother  to  give  back  a  donkey,  with  two  sheep  by 
way  of  interest  fur  the  deceased  animal,  and  fur- 
nished her  privately  with  the  means  of  doing  so. 
They  were  tendered  to  the  complainant;  but  he 
refused  to  accept  them,  although  the  tribe  approved 
of  the  decision.  As  the  girl  appeared  to  fear  the 
consequences  of  the  steps  she  had  taken,  I  yielded 
to  her  solicitations,  and  allowed  her  to  remain 
under  my  roof.  In  the  night  the  man  went  to  the 
lent  of  the  mother,  and  stabbed  her  to  the  heart. 
He  then  fled  into  the  desert.  I  succeeded  after 
some  time  in  catching  him,  and  he  was  handed  over 
to  the  authorities  at  Mosul ;  but,  during  the  con- 
fusion which  ensued  on  the  death  of  Tahyar  Pasha, 
he  escaped  from  prison,  and  I  heard  no  more  of 
him.  The  Arabs,  on  account  of  this  tragical 
business,  were  prejudiced  against  the  girl,  and 
there  was  little  chance  of  her  being  again  be- 
trotlied.  I  married  her,  therefore,  to  an  inhabi- 
tunt  of  Mosul. 

Great  were  his  discoveries  meanwhile.  He  had 
already  sent  one  raft  loaded  with  bas-reliefs  down 
the  Tigris,  and  had  prepared  spars  and  skins, 
mats,  felts,  and  ropes,  for  the  construction  of  a 
second,  when  the  tribe  of  a  thievish  Arab  chief 
in  the  neigborhood  seized  and  made  off  with  these 
important  materials.  We  must  show  the  reader 
Mr.  Layard's  proceeding  nereupon.  First  he  dis- 
covered the  robbers,  and  then — 

Having  ascertained  the  position  of  their  tents,  I 
started  off  one  morning  at  dawn,  accompanied  by 
Ibrahim  Agha,  the  bairakdar,  and  another  irreg- 
ular horseman,  who  was  in  my  service.  We 
reached  the  encampment  after  a  long  ride,  and 
found  the  number  of  the  Arabs  to  be  greater  than  I 
experied.  The  arrival  of  strangers  drew  together 
a  crowd,  which  gathered  round  the  tent  of  the 
sheikh,  where  I  seated  myself.  A  slight  bustle 
was  apparent  in  the  women's  department.  I  soon 
perciived  that  attempts  were  being  made  to  hide 
various  ropes  and  felts,  the  ends  of  which,  protrud- 
ing from  under  the  canvass,  I  had  little  difTiculty 
in  recognizing.  **  Pejicc  be  with  you  !''  said  I,  ad- 
dressing the  sheikh,  who  showed  by  his  counte- 
nance that  he  was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
object  of  my  visit.  "  Your  health  and  spirits  are, 
please  God,  good.  We  have  long  been  friends, 
ahhough  it  has  never  yet  been  my  good  fortune  to 
see  you.  I  know  the  laws  of  friendship;  that 
which  is  mv  property  is  your  property,  and  the 
contnry.  But  there  are  a  few  things,  such  as 
mats,  felts,  and  ropes,  which  come  from  afar,  and 
are  very  necessary  to  me,  whilst  they  can  be  of  lit- 
tle use  lo  you ;  otherwise  Gc»d  forbid  that  I  should 
ask  for  them.  You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  giv- 
ing these  things  to  me."  "As  I  am  your  sacrifice, 
O  JJey,"  answered  he,  **  no  such  things  as  mats, 
felts,  or  ropes,  wore  ever  in  my  tents  (I  observed  a 
new  rope  supporting  the  principal  pule.)  Search, 
and  if  such  thinirs  be  found,  we  give  them  to  you 
willingly."  **  Wallah,  the  sheikh  has  spoken  the 
truth,"  exclaimed  all  the  bystanders.  "That  is 
exactly  what  I  want  to  ascertain  ;  and,  as  this  is  a 
matter  of  doubt,  the  pasha  must  decide  between 
us,"  replied  I,  making  a  sign  to  the  bairakdar, 
who  had  been  duly  instructed  how  to  act.  In  a 
moment  he  had  handcuffed  the  sheikh  ;  and,  jump-  I 
ing  on  his  horse,  dragged  the  Arab,  at  an  uncom- 
fortable pn^r».  out  of  th».  encampment.  '*  Now  mv  ! 
sons,'"  said  I,  mounting  ieisurely,  •*  1  have  found  a  \ 


part  of  that  which  I  wanted ;  yon  must  search  for 
the  rest."  They  looked  at  one  another  in  amaie- 
ment.  One  man,  more  bold  than  the  rest,  was 
about  to  seize  the  bridle  of  my  horse ;  but  the  weight 
of  Ibraham  Agha's  courbatch  across  his  back,  drew 
his  attention  to  another  object.  Although  the 
Arabs  were  well  armed,  they  were  too  much  sur- 
prised to  make  any  attempt  at  resistance ;  or  per- 
haps they  feared  too  much  for  their  sheikh,  still 
jolting  away  at  an  uneasy  pace  in  the  iron  grasp 
of  the  bairakdar,  who  had  put  his  horse  to  a  brisL 
trot,  and  held  his  pistol  cocked  in  one  hand.  The 
women,  swarming  out  of  the  tents,  now  took  pirt 
in  the  matter.  Gathering  round  my  horse,  they 
kissed  the  tails  of  my  coat  and  my  shoes,  making 
the  most  dolorous  supplications.  I  was  not  to  be 
moved,  however ;  and  extricating  myself  with  dif- 
ficulty from  the  crowd,  I  rejoined  the  bairakdar, 
who  was  hurrying  on  his  prisoner  with  evident 
good  will. 

The  sheikh  had  already  made  himseH'well  known 
to  the  authorities  by  his  dealings  with  the  villages, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  the  country  who 
could  not  bring  forward  a  specious  claim  against  him 
—either  for  a  donkey,  a  horse,  a  sheep,  or  a  copper 
kettle.  He  was  consequently  most  averse  to  an  ith 
terview  with  the  pasha,  and  looked  with  evident 
horn)r  on  the  prospect  of  a  journey  to  Mosul.  1 
added  considerably  to  his  alarm,  by  dropping  a  few 
friendly  hints  on  the  advantage  of  the  dreary  aub- 
terraneous  lock-up  house  under  the  governor  8  pal- 
ace, and  of  the  pillory  and  sticks.  By  the  time  be 
reached  Nimroud,  he  was  fully  alive  to  his  fate,  and 
deemed  it  prudent  to  make  a  full  confession.  He 
sent  an  Arab  to  his  tents ;  and  next  morning  an  ass 
appeared  in  the  court-yard  bearing  the  missinsT  prop- 
erty, with  the  addition  of  a  lamb,  and  a  kid  by  way 
of  a  conciliatory  offering.  I  dismissed  the  sheikh 
with  a  lecture,  and  liad  afterwards  no  reason  to 
complain  of  him  or  of  his  tribe — nor  indeed  of  anv 
tribes  in  the  neighborhood  ;  for  the  story  got  mbroa^, 
and  was  invested  with  several  horrible  facts  in  addi- 
tion, which  could  only  lie  traced  to  the  imaginatioo 
of  the  Arabs,  but  which  served  to  produce  the  e&oei 
I  desired — a  proper  respect  for  my  property. 

An  English  traveller,  unconnected  with  Mr.  Lay- 
ard,  now  passed  through  Nimroud,  saw  the  exeft> 
vations,  and  wrote  of  them  as  they  appeared  mt  this 
time.  He  descended  to  the  disburied  palace  in  the 
evening,  and  passed  through  a  labyrinth  of  halls, 
chambers,  and  galleries,  with  bas-reliefs,  painted 
flowers,  and  inscriptions  covering  the  walls.  Hs 
saw  these  wulle  crowded  with  gorgeous  phantoms 
of  the  past,  depicted  still  in  the  oriental  pomp  of 
their  richly-embroidered  robes,  still  at  their  audi- 
ences, battles,  sieges,  and  lion-hunts,  as  when  they 
were  mighty  hunters,  warriors,  and  statesmen  be* 
foro  the  Lord.  He  saw  the  portly  forms  of  kings 
and  viziers,  so  life-like,  and  carved  in  such  fine  n- 
lief,  that  he  could  almost  imagine  them  steppinf 
from  the  walls  to  question  the  rash  intruder  on  1 
privacy.  Mingled  with  them  also  ^ere  other  i 
strous  8hai>e8,  the  Assyrian  deities  of  old,  with  hn» 
man  bodies,  long  drooping  wings,  and  the  heads 
and  beaks  of  eagles  ;  and  he  saw,  still  faithfally 
guanling  the  portals  of  halls  deserted  and  empty 
for  more  than  throe  thousand  years,  the  odoMl 
forms  of  winged  lions  and  hulls,  with  gigantie  ho- 
man  faces.     **  All  these  figures,"  he  exelaioiedy 
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"  the  idols  of  a  religion  long  since  dead  and  buried 
like  themselves,  seemed  actually  in  the  twilight  to 
be  raising  their  desecrated  heads  from  the  sleep  of 
centuries.'* 

Other  things  he  saw,  too ;  the  living  and  human 
remains  of  that  eastern  world,  not  less  worthy  of 
aeeing  and  recording : 

I  was  riding  home  from  the  ruins  one  evening 
with  Mr.  Longworth.  The  Arabs,  returning  from 
their  day's  work,  were  following  a  flock  of  sheep 
belonging  to  the  people  of  the  village,  shouting 
their  war-cry,  flourishing  their  swords,  and  indulg- 
ing in  the  most  extravagant  gesticulations.  My 
friend,  less  acquainted  with  the  excitable  tempera- 
ment of  the  children  of  the  desert  than  myself,  was 
somewhat  amazed  at  these  violent  proceedings,  and 
desired  to  learn  their  cause.  I  asked  one  of  the 
most  active  of  the  party.  **  O  Bey,"  they  exclaimed 
almost  all  together,  **  God  be  praised,  we  have  eaten 
butter  and  wheaten  bread  under  your  shadow  and 
are  content — but  an  Arab  is  an  Arab.  It  is  not  for 
a  man  to  carry  about  dirt  in  baskets,  and  to  use  a 
spade  all  his  life  ;  he  should  be  with  his  sword  and 
his  mare  in  the  desert.  We  are  sad  as  we  think 
of  the  days  when  we  plundered  the  Anayza,  and 
we  must  have  excitement,  or  our  hearts  would 
breal^  Let  us  then  believe  that  these  are  the  sheep 
we  have  taken  for  the  enemy,  and  that  we  are  driv- 
ing them  to  our  tents !"  And  oflf  they  ran,  raising 
their  wild  cry  and  flourishing  their  swords,  to  the 
DO  small  alarm  of  the  shepherd,  who  saw  his  sheep 
scampering  in  all  directions,  and  did  not  seem  in 
dined  to  enter  into  the  joke. 

Very  reluctantly  we  must  close  here.  In  another 
article  we  will  relate  the  sequel. 


DR. 


From  the  Spectator. 
DAY     ON     THE     DISEASES     OF    ADVANCED 
LIFE.* 

The  manifold  inconveniences  of  age  have  fur- 
nished a  fruitful  theme  for  the  moralists  and  satirists 
of  all  times.  **  Multa  senem  circumveniuot  incom- 
moda,"  said  Horace,  when  his  object  was  merely 
to  expound  the  characteristics  of  the  difl^erent  pe- 
riods of  life.  Juvenal,  when  it  was  his  cue  to 
paint  man  and  his  pursuits  in  the  darkest  colors, 
described  old  age  as  something  peculiarly  wretched  ; 
youth  has  difllerences,  and  might  ufl^er  a  choice,  but 
eld  age  is  one  in  its  appearance  and  its  great  and 
infinite  evils.  The  all-weighing  Shakspeare  him- 
self could  not  avoid  admitting  its  drawbacks— 

When  thou  art  old,  Und  rich. 
Thou  hast  neither  heat,  aflfection,  limb,  nor  beauty. 
To  make  thy  riches  pleasant. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  poets  and  philosophers,  the  old  wish 
to  live  on,  or  at  least  to  escape  being  killed  when 
their  object  is  to  be  cured  ;  and  killed  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  by  an  **  active'*  practitioner.  The 
treatment,  which  the  young  might  bear  in  addition 
In  the  disease,  is  likely  to  be  fatal  in  declining  life. 
The  lost  blood,  that  the  youthful  or  the  middle- 
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aged  might  replace,  cannot  be  restored  in  the  old ; 
the  other  remedies  of  the  active  school,  that  only 
reduce  the  mature,  pull  down  the  old  never  to  rise 
again.  There  are  peculiarities,  too,  connected 
with  declining  life,  that  require  consideration,  even 
when  the  practitioner  is  not  likely  to  pass  beyond 
moderate  measures.  '*  For  virtue's  self  may  too 
much  zeal  be  had  ;*'  and  when  the  best  part  of 
half  a  century  has  been  regularly  passed  in  bad 
habits,  it  becomes  a  nice  question  to  what  extent 
an  attempt  should  be  made  to  change  them,  or 
whether  the  attempt  should  be  made  at  all. 

Regular  habits  of  life  are  essential  to  the  well- 
being  of  old  people.  I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to 
assert,  that  in  many  cases  it  is  dangerous  to  attempt 
to  correct  habits  which  have  an  acknowledged  per- 
nicious eflect.  The  constitution  can  no  longer 
adapt  itself  to  a  change  of  circumstances.  I  have 
witnessed  several  cases  in  which  persons  at  about 
the  age  of  sixty  have  become  teetotalers,  after  hav- 
ing drunk  freely  for  a  period  of  perhaps  thirty  or 
forty  years.  Few  of  those  men  have  survived  to 
enjoy  the  moral  benefits  of  the  change  for  more  than 
two  or  three  years.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
opium-eating. 

Although  the  general  management  of  old  age 
and  the  treatment  of  its  particular  diseases  are  so 
critical,  few  books  have  been  published  upon  tho 
subject.  The  only  systematic  work  that  has  ap- 
peared within  the  last  half  century  is  Canstatt*s ; 
though  many  essays  on  individual  points  connected 
with  the  hygiene  and  diseases  of  advanced  life  lie 
scattered  among  the  French  and  German  period- 
icals. It  is  from  these  sources,  well  digested,  and 
enlarged  and  tested  by  his  own  observation,  that 
Dr.  Day  has  composed  his  treatise. 

The  want  that  I  personally  experienced  of  a 
standard  work  on  this  subject,  led  me,  from  the  pe- 
riod I  entered  on  the  active  duties  of  my  profession, 
to  note  down  for  my  own  guidance  all  the  facts  and 
observations  bearing  on  the, diseases  of  advanced 
life  and  their  treatment  which  my  ofiicial  connection 
with  larsfe  charitable  institutions  daily  presented  to 
me.  I  have  likewise  been  in  the  habit  of  recording 
references  to  all  the  works,  journals,  &c.,  which  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  reading  I  have  found  to  con- 
tain any  information  on  these  points.  The  matter 
that  has  been  thus  gradually  accumulating  from  my 
own  experience,  and  from  the  records  of  other  labor- 
ers in  the  same  field,  is  now  presented  to  the  world 
in  a  very  condensed  form  ;  but,  in  order  to  enable 
others  to  pursue  with  greater  facility  the  same  sub- 
ject, or  individual  departments  of  it,  I  have  ap|>end- 
ed  to  these  remarks  the  bibliography  which  I  have 
constructed.  My  great  object  has  been  to  render 
this  volume  an  essentially  practical  work  ;  and  with 
this  view,  I  have  intentionally  omitted  any  notice 
of  the  appearances  presented  after  death  from  the 
diseases  which  I  have  described  in  the  following 
pages. 

The  volume  consists  of  two  main  topics.  The 
flrat  treats  of  the  leading  characteristics  of  declin- 
ing  life  ;  beginning  from  about  forty  in  women  and 
fifty  in  men,  till  decrepitude  or  second  infancy  is 
reached,  afVer  passing  through  these  three  stages — 

1.  Declining  age ;  extending  in  women  to  aboot 
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the  fifty-second  year,  and  in  men  to  about  the  six- 
tieth. 

2.  Advanced  a^e,  or  incipient  old  age ;  extending 
in  women  from  fifty-three  to  about  sixty-five,  and  in 
men  fnim  sixty  to  seventy. 

3.  Mature  or  ripe  old  age ;  dating  from  the  pre- 
ceding period,  and  extending  to  about  seventy-five 
in  the  female,  and  eighty  in  the  male. 

The  exposition  of  the  physical  peculiarities  of 
these  periods,  to  which  the  practitioner  should  have 
a  rogard,  is  followed  by  general  rules  for  diet, 
rcgitiien,  and  conduct,  **  wherein  the  patient  must 
minister  to  himself.'*  The  second  part  of  the 
b(M)k  discusses  the  characters  and  medical  manage- 
ment (if  those  diseases  to  which  age  is  more  pecu- 
liarly liable,  or  which,  when  they  attack  the  old, 
require  modifications  of  treatment.  The  former 
are  principally  the  climacteric  disease,  marasmus, 
and  skin  affections.  The  latter  class  are  numer- 
ous ;  embracing  disorders  of  the  respiratory,  ner- 
vous, and  digestive  systems,  as  well  as  of  some 
other  functions  particularly  affected  in  advancing 
years. 

The  composition  of  the  work  is,  as  Mr.  Day 
states,  condensed,  and  more  perhaps  in  topics  than 
in  style  ;  the  views  are  generally  directive  or  sug- 
gestive, rather  than  instructive  ;  the  class  of  per- 
sons for  whom  Dr.  Day  writes  not  requiring  de- 
tails, and  the  minutiae  of  medical  treatment,  when 
that  is  in  question,  being  generally  left  to  the  prac- 
titioner. The  matter,  however,  has  been  well 
m:istered  and  digested  ;  presenting  the  pith  of  the 
subjects  in  a  clear  and  easy  way.  The  style  is 
entitled  to  praise,  the  diction  close,  the  manner 
freehand  there  is  the  just  appreciation  of  things 
which  marks  the  sensible  practitioner  and  man  of 
the  world.  In  short.  Dr.  Day's  treatise  on  the 
Medical  Management  of  Old  Age  is  well  adapted 
t(»  alleviate  what  cannot  be  cured. 


The  Standard  Lyrical  Drama  :  a  Collection  of  the 
hr^l  Operas  of  the  most  eminent  Composers.  Vols. 
II.  and  III. 

We  pave  some  account  of  this  serial  publication 
on  the  completion  of  the  first  volume,  which  con- 
sistetl  of  Ln  Nozzc  di  Figcrro.  The  second  volume 
coiii:iins  Norma;  and  the  third,  which  has  just  ap- 
pr:ir«'il.  contains  //  Barlierc  di  SivigHa,  We  may 
r«Mnin«l  our  readers  that  the  work,  which  is  pub- 
lished in  monthly  numbers,  has  been  undertaken 
Willi  the  ohji'ct  of  forming  a  library  of  the  musical 
drama,  by  furnishinjr  a  series  of  editions  of  the  mofrt 
celeliraied  works  of  the  foreijrn  schools,  not  only 
more  complete  and  correct  than  any  that  have  yet 
ap{u;:ire(l  in  this  country,  but  adapted  to  the  use  of 
the  Isn^lisli  public  by  means  of  a  vernacular  version 
of  the  original  text. 

Respecting  the  principle  of  the  selection,  we  find 
the  following  explanation  in  the  newly-published 
preface  to  the  third  volume. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  long  run  of  the  de- 
mand for  the  classical  productions  outstripping  that 
for  those  works  which  cannot  pretend  to  so  high  a 
rank  in  the  art  musical  ;  but  still  this  preference 
on  the  part  of  the  public  will  not  deter  the  project- 
ors tVom  introducing  from  time  to  time  those  operas 
which  have  received  the  decided  stamp  of  universal 


popularity,  and  which,  thoi]gh  they  may  not  fulfil 
all  the  conditions  of  the  highest  order  of  art,  may 
still  be  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  side  by  side  with 
the  brighter  specimens  of  which  it  is  intended  that 
this  series  shall  principally  consist.  Figaro^  Nor- 
ma, and  //  Barbiere,  have  now  appeared;  the  first 
and  last  of  which  compositions  may  indisputably  be 
cited  as  classical ;  as  to  the  intermediate  drama, 
though  it  fall  in  merit  below  its  fellows,  still,  dra- 
matically speaking,  it  is  of  such  excellence  that  its 
apparent  musical  feebleness  does  not  stand  in  the 
way  of  its  taking  an  early  position  amongst  the 
works  of  this  series  ;  always  considering  Uiat  the 
stage  and  its  interests,  as  well  as  the  musician's 
closet,  arc  equally  looked  to  by  the  mmnagement  of 
our  now  rapidly-succeeding  periodical.*' 

We  acquiesce  in  this  view  ;  because  we  are  sat- 
isfied, from  the  evident  and  strong  dassieal  predi- 
lections of  the  editors,  that  they  are  not  likely  to 
make  undue  concessions  to  merely  popular  taste. 
Norma,  and  La  Somnatnlmla,  announced  as  the 
next  opera  in  the  series,  are  certainly  worthy  of  be- 
ing included  in  a  collection  hke  the  present.  They 
are  the  two  masterpieces  of  a  musician  whose  ge- 
nius was  prevented  by  an  untimely  death  from 
ripening,  as  it  probably  would  have  done,  into  very 
high  excellence ;  and  immature  and  comparatively 
weak  as  they  are  in  some  respects,  their  beauties 
have  been  sufficient  to  gain  the  favor  of  the  most 
refined  portion  of  the  public  in  every  country  in 
Europe,  and  will  probably  secure  to  them  a  consid- 
erable share  of  longevity.  Among  the  multitu- 
dinous works  of  Donizetti,  too,  there  are  a  few 
which  will  not  speedily  die,  and  which  we  should 
be  sorry  to  see  excluded  from  a  collection  of  the 
standard  lyrical  drama  by  a  spirit  of  classical  puri- 
tanism. 

The  execution  of  this  work,  we  think,  has  ioi- 
proved  since  the  publication  of  the  first  volume  ;  in 
one  important  particular,  indeed,  the  improvement 
is  decided.  The  task  of  adapting  an  English  ver- 
sion of  a  foreign  libretto  to  the  original  music  is  at 
all  times  a  difficult  one,  and  Mr.  Mould  has  in- 
creased the  difficulty  by  imposing  on  himself  an 
unusual  restriction.  It  is  the  custom,  in  adapting 
English  words  to  foreign  music,  to  use  a  good  de^ 
of  freedom  with  the  original  notes — to  muhiply  syl- 
lables, and  consequently  to  split  one  note  into  two 
or  more  of  shorter  ducation,  or,  vice  versa,  to  blur 
together  several  notes,  each  of  which  in  the  origi- 
nal is  articulated  to  a  separate  syllable.  These  lib- 
erties are  injurious  to  the  melody  and  exprt'ssion 
of  the  music ;  and  besides,  when  the  two  versions 
are  printed  together,  the  musical  notation,  adapted 
to  both,  is  rendered  confused  and  embarrassing. 
Mr.  Mould  has  avoided  both  these  evils,  by  making 
his  version  totid^m  syUahis  with  the  original:  and 
the  advantages  of  his  plan  counterbalance  the  occa- 
sional awkwardness  of  phraseology,  and  even  the 
deviations  from  the  sense  of  the  original  which  it 
renders  unavoidable.  But  Mr.  Mould  is  gaining 
skill  by  practice  ;  and  his  versions  of  all  the  operas 
before  us  are  on  the  whole  much  superior,  in  spirit 
and  idiomatic  freedom  of  expression,  to  any  others 
that  have  appeared.  The  recitatives  go  trippingly 
on  the  tongue,  and  the  melodies  lose  very  little  o?" 
their  Italian  flow  and  smoothness. 

The  more  strictly  musical  branch  of  the  editorial 
duty — including  the  pianoforte  arrangement  of  the 
orchestral  score,  the  interpretation  of  the  accom- 
paniments to  the  recitatives  from  the  figured  ttass, 
(an  entirely  new  figure  of  the  work,)  and  the  purity 
of  the  composer's  text — is  executed  by  Mr.  Rock- 
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gfto  with  great  ability ^nd  saoeeas.  For  the  first 
tijne  ia  this  country,  the  whole  opem— every  word 
of  the  drama  with  every  note  of  the  musio— is 
given ;  and  great  pains  have  been  taken,  by  eon- 
salting  the  most  authentic  editions  of  the  original 
scores,  to  render  the  publication  as  complete  as 
possible.  This  is  especially  remaritable  in  the  Bar- 
mare  di  ShjigHOf  which  contains  several  things  not 
to  be  foond  in  the  ordinary  editions.  We  have,  in 
particular,  the  beautiful  canaonetta,  so  full  of  Span- 
ish character,  sung  by  the  count  under  Rosina's 
window,  and  introduced  for  the  first  time  in  this 
country  by  Gardoni  at  Her  Majesty's  Theatre. 
We  learn  also  a  curious  circumstance,  of  which  we 
were  formerly  unaware,  that  the  brilliant  finale  of 
the  Cenerentola,  **  Non  piii  mesta,*'  originally  be- 
longed to  the  part  of  Count  Almaviva,  but  was 
afterwards  employed  to  give  efl!*ect  to  the  conclusion 
of  a  weak  opera — Rossini  thus  robbing  one  of  his 
rich  children  to  help  a  poor  one. 

The  literary  portion  of  this  work  is  informing 
and  interesting ;  but  we  would  advise  Mr  Mould  to 
resist  a  common  propensity  of  young  authors — fine 
writing.  If,  for  example,  he  had  shown  any  expe- 
rienced critical  friend  his  high-fiown  exordium  to 
the  memoir  of  Bellini,  his  friend  would  have  done 
him  good  service  by  drawing  his  pen  through  the 
whole  of  it.  The  same  fault  is  committed  in  the 
versions  of  the  libretti ;  tropes  and  figures  being 
introduced  where  the  original  phrases  are  quite 
plain  and  familiar. — Spectator, 


The  Bible  Psalms,  according  to  the  Authorized  Ver- 
sion; set  forth  to  appropriate  Tunes  or  Chants, 
Ancient  and  Modem,  and  Divided  and  Arranged 
after  a  plain  and  easy  Method,  for  general  use  in 
Public  or  Private  Worship.  By  H.  J.  Gaunt- 
LETT,  Mus.  Doc. 

This  elaborate  work,  together  with  the  excellent 
poblications  of  Dr.  Rimbault  and  other  eminent 
masicians  devoted  to  the  same  object,  is  a  proof  of 
the  growing  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  an 
improvement  of  the  musical  services  of  religion, 
and  of  the  increasing  demand  for  the  means  of  ob- 
taining that  improvement.  The  love  that  has  long 
prevailed  for  metrical  psalmody  has  given  birth  to 
innnmerable  collections  of  that  species  of  music ; 
bat  it  is  only  of  late  that  anything  like  general  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  ecclesiastical  chanting, 
or  the  musical  recitation  of  the  Scriptural  psalms 
and  hymns  in  the  words  of  the  Bible  itself,  without 
tlie  intervention  of  a  metrical  paraphrase  or  version. 
Hitherto  its  use  has  been  confined  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  choirs  of  cathedrals,  whose  slovenly 
and  irreverent  performance  generally  destroys  its 
beauty  and  solemnity ;  and  congregations,  valuing 
it  little,  give  themselves  no  trouble  to  learn  how  to 
join  in  it.  But  the  opinion  gains  ground  that  the 
chanting  of  the  Bible  psalms  would  conduce  greatly 
to  the  solemnity  of  religious  worship,  whether  con- 
gregational or  private ;  an  opinion  in  which  we 
concur,  though  we  would  by  no  means  supersede 
the  occasional  use  of  metrical  psalmody.  The  ec- 
clesiastical chant,  a  remnant  of  the  canto  fermo  or 
Gregorian  chant  of  the  early  ages  of  the  church,  is 
a  species  of  melody  simpler  even  than  the  psalm- 
tune,  and  is  so  constructed  that  there  are  certain 
notes  which  can  be  prolonged  indefinitely,  and  to 
which  any  number  of  syllables  may  be  joined.  The 
rules  for  the  adaptation  of  the  words  to  the  notes 
mn  easily  learned  by  any  one  who  has  the  rudi- 
ments of  music ;  and  the  general  body  of  a  congre- 
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gation,  with  moderate  attention  and  practice,  may 
soon  acquire  the  art  of  chanting  with  distinctness 
and  harmony.  The  chants,  simple  as  they  are, 
have  great  variety  of  character  and  expression ;  but 
in  our  cathedral  service  this  important  considera- 
tion is  wholly  overlooked.  The  Book  of  Psalms  is 
cut  into  such  a  number  of  lengths  that  they  are  all 
gone  through  in  the  course  of  a  month.  One  of 
these  lengths  consists  of  several  psalms,  oRen  en- 
tirely diflSrent  in  expression  ;  yet  they  are  all  sung 
to  one  chant.  **  The  modern  practice,'*  Dr.  Gaunt- 
lofl  justly  says,  **of  singing  five  or  six  psalms  to 
#  unvarying  chant,  is  one  which  forbids  a  right 
musical  expression  of  these  ancient  hymns,  and  has 
given  rise  to  that  hurried  and  formal  exhibition 
sometimes  witnessed  in  our  public  places  of  wor- 
ship." In  the  collection  before  os,  every  separate 
psalm  has  a  chant,  and  sometimes  two,  suited  to 
the  spirit  and  expression  of  the  poetry. 

Dr.  Gauntlett's  publication  consists  of  the  whole 
Psalter,  properly  punctuated  for  chanting,  with,  as 
we  have  said,  one  or  more  chants  for  each  psalm. 
There  are  four  volumes,  similar  in  every  respect 
except  in  the  parts  of  the  harmony ;  one  volume 
containing  the  treble,  and  the  others  the  alto,  tenor, 
and  bass ;  and  there  is  a  fifth  volume,  containing 
the  music  only,  with  the  harmony  in  score  so  as  to 
be  played  on  the  organ.  It  is  not  necessary,  nor 
does  it  seem  to  be  intended,  that  all  these  volumes 
should  be  purchased  together;  it  being  sufficient 
for  each  member  of  a  congregation  to  possess  the 
part  suited  to  the  individual  voice ;  and  thus  the 
work,  considering  its  extent,  is  really  a  very  cheap 
one.  There  is  besides  a  small  and  exceedingly 
cheap  selection  of  psalms  with  their  chants,  of  which 
the  melody  only  is  given. 

This  is  not  only  by  far  the  largest  collection  of 
chants  that  we  have  ever  seen,  but  has  been  made 
with  great  care  and  judgment.  The  utmost  atten- 
tion has  evidently  been  paid  to  facility,  by  keeping 
all  the  parts,  both  in  regard  to  pitch  and  compass, 
within  the  reach  of  the  most  ordinary  voices ;  and 
the  harmonies  have  all  the  simplicity  and  gravity 
which  this  species  of  music  /lemands.  The  princi- 
ples and  practice  of  chanting  are  clearly  explained ; 
and  the  work  contains  everything  requisite  for  a 
complete  manual  of  this  branch  of  devotional  mu- 
sic.— Spectator, 

From  tb«  London  Timat  of  Jan.  11. 
THE    TIMES    ON    AMERICAN   SLAVERY. 

In  this  hour  of  questionable  glory  and  substaa- 
tial  success,  the  great  plague  spot  and  curse  of  the 
American  republic  presses  into  the  foreground  and 
will  not  be  concealed.  Slavery,  like  an  evil  genius, 
obtrudes  itself  on  the  triumph,  and  claims  a  place 
in  the  grand  spectacle  of  the  national  powers.  The 
most  sanguine  anticipations  of  the  men  who  signed 
the  declaration  of  independence  have  been  surpassed 
this  day,  when  within  the  compass  of  one  length- 
ened human  life  their  successors  find  themeelves 
summoned  to  give  laws  and  institutions  to  a  newly- 
conquered  territory  half  the  size  of  Europe,  and 
stretching  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  ocean. 
Nothing  is  wanting  to  complete  the  grandenr  of  the 
crisis.  Nature  pours  all  her  treasures  into  the  lap 
of  Freedom,  whatever  can  satisfy  the  simplest 
wants,  or  aid  the  most  towering  ambition. 

While  the  Old  World  seems  almost  breaking  up^ 
and  while  monarchies  are  faUiog  into  dotage  and 
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decay,  we  must  look  to  the  New  World  for  that 
freshness  and  vigor  which  once  distinguished  Eu- 
rope above  the  rest  of  the  globe.  But  as  festivities 
have  been  marred  by  the  intrusion  of  a  most  unwel- 
come guest,  and  unexpected  disclosures  have  often 
turned  triumph  into  shame  and  confusion,  so,  at 
this  moment,  Slavcrt/  proclaims  its  hated  presence 
in  the  halls  of  the  capitol,  and  presses  its  fearful 
dilemmas  on  the  reluctant  attention  of  the  legisla- 
ture. "  Stretch  out  your  hands,"  it  seems  to  say ; 
*'  grasp  your  huge  spoil ;  measure  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific  with  your  rod,  and  stretch  your  lines  across 
the  whole  continent ;  proclaim  yourselves  lord  para- 
mount of  America  from  the  equator  northward  to 
the  pole ;  but  before  you  do  this,  you  shall  pronounce 
upon  my  claims,  and  declare  to  all  the  earth  whether 
you  will  spread  the  institutions  of  slavery  or  not." 

At  the  date  of  the  last  intelligence  congress  was 
occupied  in  this  important  discussion  with  an  ear- 
nestness which  promises  the  most  decided  and 
speedy  results.  An  urgent  memorial  from  New 
Mexico  and  California  had  excited  the  hopes  of  the 
northern  representatives,  and  the  furious  indignation 
of  the  southern.  A  graver  event  followed  close 
upon  this.  The  committee  on  the  organization  of 
the  newly-acquired  territory  reported  a  bill  exclud- 
ing slavery  from  California.  The  result  of  this 
and  some  similar  decisions  is,  that  the  house  of  rep- 
resentatives now  stands  committed  to  what  is  called 
the  Wilmot  proviso.  Of  187  members  who  voted 
on  the  question,  107  were  for  the  proviso,  and  80 
against  it — a  proportion  which  leaves  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  result.  The  senate,  it  was  expected, 
might  strike  out  the  obnoxious  clause;  but  this 
would  only  leaVe  everything  in  suspense,  and  hand 
over  the  organization  of  the  new  states  to  the  next 
meeting  of  congress  and  the  new  president. 

Another  decision  of  the  house  of  representatives 
appears  to  have  been  even  more  grave  and  offensive 
to  the  slave-holding  states.  Washington,  the  cap- 
ital of  the  union,  and  the  spot  where  these  discus- 
sions are  held,  in  order  to  seclude  it  from  the  interest 
and  factions  of  any  one  state,  stands  in  a  small  quad- 
ribleral  territory  cut  out  of  Maryland  and  Virginia, 
ealled  the  District  of  Columbia.  This  sanctum  sanc- 
torum of  the  federal  union  still  harbors  the  slave- 
dealer.  Washington  is  the  metropolis  of  slavery. 
The  president,  the  senators,  and  representatives 
meet  in  a  den  of  oppression,  within  the  sound  of 
the  lash,  and  the  cry  of  the  helpless  victim.  Man 
is  a  chattel  on  the  very  spot  which  calls  itself  the 
centre  of  freedom.  The  fact  is  keenly  felt  in  the 
union,  and  a  resolution  has  been  carried  by  a  major- 
ity of  98  to  87  votes,  aiming  at  the  suppression  of 
this  scandal. 

Such  a  resolution  commits  not  only  the  party, 
but  the  house  of  representatives,  beyond  the  power 
of  retreat.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  stronger  act 
of  })rotest  and  defiance.  They  who  take  their  stand 
on  the  federal  character  of  the  constitution  and  the 
independence  of  the  states,  except  for  certain  defi- 
nite objects  of  union,  are  highly  indignant  at  what 
they  consider  an  attempt  to  dictate  the  internal 
economy  of  the  states.    The  house  of  representa- 


tives has  now  doubly  censared  slavery.  It  hu 
taken  Washington  as  the  type  of  the  whole  anioo, 
and  pronounced  a  condemnation  on  the  part  for  the 
whole,  the  head  for  the  members. 

We  will  not  ourselves  undertake  to  say  that  this 
is  not  in  some  sort  an  infrin^ment  of  that  federal 
compact  which  makes  Washington  merely  a  cooTe- 
nient  locality  for  legislative  meetings,  which  does 
not  otherwise  admit  the  idea  of  a  metropolis,  and 
which  leaves  to  every  state  the  care  of  its  own  reli- 
gion and  morality.  But  the  rigor  of  political  sys- 
tems must  sometimes  bow  to  necessity  and  common 
sense.  The  union  is  no  longer  a  cluster  of  indepen* 
dent  states ;  it  is  now  an  empire  dominating  over  a 
continent,  and  giving  laws  to  a  world.  It  stands  m 
the  midst  of  unpeopled  or  half-peopled  regions,  of 
vast  and  sudden  accnmulations  of  men,  of  confl]c&> 
ing  ideas,  and  wild  disorder.  It  cannot  refuse  the 
mission  which  is  pressed  upon  it.  It  has  no  alter- 
native but  to  declare  a  moral  preference  when  iti 
voice  is  expected  and  its  sanction  desired.  If  a  le- 
public  or  a  federal  union  wishes  to  remain  in  its 
primitive  integrity,  it  must  eschew  conquest.  Wasli- 
ington  is  no  longer  the  Panionium  of  a  few  indepen- 
dent states  ;  it  is  the  metropolis  of  the  greater  pert 
of  North  America,  and  claims  a  reversionary  inter- 
est in  the  whole.  It  finds  itself  compelled  to  aeC 
up  to  that  destiny,  and  to  speak  in  a  general  and 
imperial  capacity. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  southern  representa- 
tives have  taken  high  offence  and  no  little  alarm  at 
these  decided  proceedings.  Their  first  impulse  was 
to  defy  the  northern  states,  and  threaten  renstanoe 
to  the  decision  of  the  federative  government,  as 
being  against  the  spirit  of  the  constitution.  Milder 
or  more  cautious  counsels  have  prevailed.  It  ii 
now  hoped,  tliat  afler  much  angry  discussion,  the 
question  may  be  indefinitely  postponed;  and,  in- 
deed, with  the  present  known  opinions  of  the  sen- 
ate against  abolition,  delay  offers  the  best  chance 
of  success.  As  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  c 
of  popular  decisions  in  the  British  house  of  i 
mens,  we  should  pronounce  it  impossible  that  this 
stigma  shall  long  survive  in  the  union. 

Every  year  strikes  another  blow  at  slavery,  and 
brings  another  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Last  year  we  saw  the  French  islands  emancipated. 
This  year — but  we  will  not  venture  to  predict, 
when  the  future  is  a  continual  surprise.  It  is  evi- 
dent, however,  that  in  the  union  there  is  a  decided 
majority  of  representatives,  people,  and  states  againal 
this  notorious  blot  on  the  escutcheon  of  republican 
liberty,  and  that  all  feel  themselves  concerned  to 
wipe  it  out. 

Such  a  feeling  cannot  but  triumph  over  local  in* 
terests  and  the  letter  of  the  constitution  ;  nalesa  wn 
overrate  the  earnestness  of  the  American  character. 
For  the  present  the  slave-holding  states  wiU  be  re- 
spected ;  indeed,  they  are  so  wedded  to  slavery  thai 
a  change  would  be  hazardous ;  but  before  long  tbef 
will  give  way  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  aiitflr 
states,  and  the  uoive'rsal  judgment  of  the  dviliMd 
world ;  nor  do  wo  think  the  onion  will  be  brokMi 
in  the  struggle. 
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From  the  Examiner,  of  6tb  Jan. 
THE  APOPLEXY  OF  GOLD. 
The  oldest  and  most  extensive  empire  in  the 
world  is  that  of  Gold,  and  in  this  age  of  subver- 
sions even  that  empire  is  threatened  with  overthrow, 
and  the  danger  proceeds  from  a  republican  region. 
The  philosopher's  stone  may  now  be  advertised 
cheap,  or  future  alchemists  may  propose  the  trans- 
mutation of  gold  into  a  more  precious  metal.  A 
spade  in  California  is  now  worth  its  weight  in 
gold  ;  a  blanket  is  almost  as  dear  as  so  much  gold 
lace ;  a  frieze  jacket  is  worth  cloth  of  gold.  Im- 
agine this  depreciation  extending  to  Europe  with 
the  arrival  of  ships  from  Francisco,  ballasted  with 
gold,  and  the  sovereign  brought  to  th&  level  ol^  a 
dump.  Fancy  gold  so  fallen  in  the  world  as  to 
play  the  part  now  performed  by  lead  or  pewter, 
serving  for  workhouse  platters,  for  common  coal- 
scuttles, for  porter  pots,  for  pipes,  and  cisterns. 
Fancy  copper  rising  above  it,  and  gold  sheathing 
the  bottoms  of  ships  instead  of  the  more  precious 
metal.  What  a  reverse  of  fortune  would  this  be ! 
And  what  a  change,  too,  would  be  wrought  in  our 
language,  and  how  many  fine,  thoughts  that  have 
lived  in  honor  for  centuries  would  be  reduced  to 
dross,  .^he  auri  sacra  fames  will  come  to  sound 
18  absurd  as  now  to  speak  of  the  passion  for  pew- 
ter, and  the  golden  mean  will  signify  literally 
something  passing  mean.  Golden  prospects  and 
golden  dreams  will  sound  dumply  as  leaden  pros- 
pects and  leaden  dreams.  The  sun  itself  will 
lose  his  complexion  of  honor  as  golden,  and  it 
will  seem  that  nature  might  have  made  him  of 
something  richer  than  the  common  yellow  ware. 
As  for  the  golden  age,  it  will  convey  ideas  of 
penury  the  most  abject. 

"Too  much  of  a  good  thing  is. good  for  noth- 
ing,'* says  the  adage,  and  so  it  may  be  with  poor 
gold,  brought  to  poverty  by  abundance.  Imagine 
this  potentate  who  has  swayed  the  world  from  the 
first  dawn  of  civilization,  begging  his  bread,  un- 
sought, spurned,  condemned  to  the  most  menial 
offices. 

The  old  song  was  as  prophetic  as  the  seer  who 
last  century  predicted  the  downfall  of  the  French 
monarchy  and  the  Pope,  in  the  past  year, 

The  wealthy  fool  with  gold  in  store ; 

for  what  fools  will  they  appear  who  have  gold  in 
store  when  it  comes  down  to  a  few  pence  the 
pound,  and  when  bullion  is  discharged  by  gold- 
whippers  from  the  holds  of  ships  as  coals  are  now. 

Alas  I  what  a  change  of  fortune  for  the  golden 
calf;  a  proper  calf  indeed  it  will  look  when  not 
worth  its  weight  in  veal ! 

It  is  clear  that  the  divinity  of  gold,  like  that  of 
the  lama,  depends  altogether  upon  his  shrouding 
himself.  The  moment  he  is  found  out,  the  sources 
of  his  being,  discovered,  and  full  measure  of  his 
abundance  taken,  there  is  an  end  of  his  worship. 
In  this,  as  in  other  instances,  familiarity  breeds 
contempt.  The  more  that  is  had  of  him  the  less 
is  made  of  him  ;  and  the  moment  his  measure  is 
taken,  not  in  ingots,  but  in  degrees  of  latitude  and 


longitude,  his  decline  and  fall  are  fixed. '  Califor- 
nia, as  the  French  phrase  it,  is  coming  to  market 
in  block ;  men  are  putting  the  valley  of  the  Sacra- 
mento into  their  pockets ;  one  vagabond  picks  up 
a,  plum  before  breakfast,  another  fills  a  worsted 
stocking  with  gold  dust,  realizing  the  story  of  the 
golden  leg.  But  these  Dead  Sea  fruits  have  not 
the  faculty  of  keeping,  and  as  they  pour  into  the 
market  they  must  turn  to  ashes  by  process  of 
depreciation. 

It  is  curious  enough,  now  that  every  foot  of 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  Francisco  has  its 
enormous  temporary  value,  to  turn  to  Commodore 
Wilkes'  account  of  the  country  before  its  cession. 

Commodore  Wilkes  had  the  command  of  an 
exploring  expedition  of  the  United  States,  io 
'38-'42,  a  duty  which  he  performed  with  admirable 
ability,  being  a  man  of  very  superior  qualifications. 
He  describes  Francisco  as  the  most  spacious  and 
best  harbor  in  the  world,  but  all  the  rest  was 
poverty  and  barrenness.  The  town  Yerba  Baena 
consisted  of  a  frame  building  belonging  to  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  a  store  kept  by  an  Amer- 
ican, a  billiard  table,  the  poop  of  a  ship  occupied 
as  a  dwelling-house,  a  blacksmith's  shop,  and 
some  out-buildings.  This  fine  town  is  surrounded 
by  a  sterile  soil  and  bare  rocks.  Such  is  one  of 
the  principal  stations  of  the  El  Dorado.  The 
blacksmith's  shop  must  by  this  time  be  changed 
into  a  Storr  and  Mortimer's. 

There  is  every  diversity,  it  seems,  of  soil  and 
climate  in  California,  and  the  valleys  of  the  Sacra- 
mento, the  scene  of  the  gold-finding,  and  the  San 
Juan,  are  mentioned  as  the  richest  in  fertility,  by 
Commodore  Wilkes,  who  little  dreamt  at  the  time 
that  their  clods  were  gold. 

The  climate  has  this  peculiarity,  that  the  sum- 
mer is  colder  than  the  winter. 

Even  before  the  discovery  of  the  gold  every 
necessary  of  life  was  enormously  dear  in  the  coun- 
try, trade  conducted  chiefly  by  barter,  and  civili- 
zation in  a  low  state,  the  upper  classes  idle  and 
dissipated,  the  Indians  inordinately  addicted  to 
gambling,  which  they  may  now  indulge  in  for 
stakes  of  golden  pools  instead  of  bits  of  rubbish. 

From  the  London  Times,  of  Jan.  12. 
CALIFORNIA   FEVER   IN   ENGLAND. 

A  GLANCE  at  the  Times  advertisements  will 
show  that  the  public  appetite  for  California  is  likely 
to  be  promptly  met.  The  burden  of  the  various 
vessels  announced  as  ready  for  immediate  departure 
amounts,  even  in  to-day's  impression,  to  about 
5000  tons,  distributed  in  ships  ranging  from  190  to 
700  tons,  to  say  nothing  of  the  West  India  mail 
steamer,  which  leaves  on  the  17th,  carrying  goods 
and  passengers  to  Chagres,  or  of  a  *'  short  and 
pleasant  passage"  advertised  to  Galveston,  in 
Texas,  as  a  cheap  route  to  the  Pacific.  The  rates 
range  from  jC25  upwards,  to  suit  all  classes. 
Thus  far,  however,  we  have  only  the  arrange-, 
ments  for  those  who  are  able  to  move.  The  op*. 
portunities  provided  ■  for  those  who  wish  to  share 
the   advantages  of  the   new  region  without   its 
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dangers,  are  still  more  ample.  Indeed,  so  im- 
posing are  the  plans  for  an  extensive  investment 
of  capital  for  carrying  on  the  trade  in  shares  of 
£5  each,  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  first  effect 
of  the  afl&ir  would  be  to  cause  a  scarcity  of  money 
rather  than  an  abundance.  About  a  million  and 
a  quarter  sterling  is  already  wanted,  and  the  pro- 
moters stipulate  for  the  power  of  doubling  the 
proposed  amounts  as  occasion  may  offer. 

There  is  a  "  California  Gold  Coast  Trading 
Association,"  a  "  California  Gold  Mining,  Stream- 
ing, and  Washing  Company,"  a  "  California 
Steam  Trading  Company,"  a  "  Californian  Gold 
and  Trading  Company,"  and  a  **  California  Gold 
Mining,  &c.,  Trading  Company."  The  last  of 
these  alone  will  require  JC600,000  for  its  objects, 
but  as  half  the  shares  are  *'  to  be  reserved  for  the 
United  States  of  America,"  the  drain  upon  our 
resources  will  be  lessened  to  that  extent.  Some 
of  the  concerns  propose  to  limit  their  operations 
to  trading  ou  the  coast,  sending  out  at  the  same 
time  **  collecting  and  exploring  parties"  whenever 
the  prospect  may  be  tempting.  Others  intend  at 
once  to  get  a  grant  from  the  legislature  at  Wash- 
ington, of  such  lands  '*  as  they  may  deem  neces- 
sary," while  others  intend  to  trust  to  chance, 
simply  sending  out  a  "  practical"  manager,  ac- 
companied by  an  adequate  number  of  men  **  accus- 
tomed to  the  extraction  of  gold  in  all  its  forms." 

Along  with  these  advertisements  are  some  of  a 
modified  nature,  to  suit  parties  who  may  neither 
wish  to  go  out  with  a  batch  of  emigrants,  nor  to 
stay  at  home  and  wait  the  results  of  a  public  com- 
pany. One  "  well  educated  gentleman"  seeks 
two  others  '*  to  share  expenses  with  him."  An- 
other wishes  for  a  companion  who  would  advance 
jCSOO,  '*  one  half  to  leave  his  wife,  and  the  other 
half  for  out-fit,"  a  third  tells  where  '*  any  respect- 
able individuals  with  small  capital"  may  find  per- 
sons willing  to  join  them ;  a  fourth  states,  that 
respectable  persons  having  not  less  than  JCIOO  are 
wanted  to  complete  a  party  ;  and  a  fiflh,  that  **  a 
seafaring  man  is  ready  to  go  equal  shares  in 
purchasing  a  schooner  to  sail  on  speculation." 
What  number  may  be  found  to  answer  these  ap- 
peals it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  Common 
sense  would  say  not  one ;  but  experience  of  what 
has  been  practised  in  this  country  over  and  over 
again,  reminds  us  that  the  active  parties  on  the 
present  occasion  are  not  calculating  too  largely 
ujion  the  credulity  of  their  countrymen. 

The  advertisements  in  question  will  be  paid  by 
many  hard-earned  sixpences  and  shillings  eagerly 
lodged  as  the  "  preliminary  deposit  allowed  by  the 
act  7th  and  8th  Victoria,"  and  a  considerable  sur- 
plus will  still  doubtless  reward  the  enterprise  of 
the  promoters.  In  this  respect,  therefore,  a  word 
of  warning  is  unfortunately  needed.  As  regards 
emigration,  parties  may  be  \e(i  to  take  their  chance, 
as  also  the  shippers  of  assorted  goods.  That  the 
country  will  be  a  pandemonium  long  before  any 
one  can  reach  it  from  this  side,  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted,  unless,  indeed,  the  United  States  govern- 
ment shall  have  been  able  to  establish  a  blockade 


and  cordon,  in  whieh  case  the  new  arriTah  will 
have  to  get  back  as  well  aa  they  can.  But  then 
is  no  question  that  the  first  comers  stand  the  chance 
of  large  gain  if  they  are  able  to  fight  for  it ;  and 
there  is  little  danger  of  starvation,  since  the  dia- 
trict  abounds  in  deer  and  rabbits,  and  grain  will 
flow  there  in  quantities  from  the  Southern  Repub- 
lics ;  while  as  regards  articles  of  manufacture,  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  long  overstocked,  will  be  able 
to  send  supplies. 

Those  who  go  out,  have  therefore,  at  all  events, 
some  compensating  prospect  for  their  risk,  but  for 
those  at  home  who  may  be  deluded  into  parting 
with  their  money,  not  a  shadow  of  its  retnin  can 
exist.  This  would  be  the  case  under  any  circum- 
stances, since  the  idea  of  a  London  board  being 
able  to  insure  that  the  practical  head  gentlemen 
of  their  expeditions,  and  the  bodies  of  laborers 
accustomed  to  the  extraction  of  gold  in  all  its 
forms,  shall  toil  for  them,  and  not  for  themselvea, 
when  the  United  States  government,  even  by  the 
severest  discipline,  can  scarcely  command  the  ser- 
vices of  a  single  individual  on  the  station,  is  too 
preposterous  to  be  reasoned  about.  When,  how- 
ever, we  observe  that,  except  in  one  case,  whera 
the  list  contains  a  captain  with  the  simple  address 
"  California,"  and  a  merchant  of  "  Neif  York," 
who  is  unfortunately  not  to  be  found  in  the  New 
York  Directory,  no  names  are  given  of  the  san- 
guine directors  who  hold  out  the  present  baits,  it 
seems  almost  beyond  patience  that  the  blind  im- 
pulse of  greed  should  be  so  overwhelming  as  to 
impose  even  for  a  moment  the  duty  of  ezpostuls- 
tion. 

ITALY  AND   GERMANY. 

It  is  now  vain  to  hope,  even  by  those  who 
think  it  a  fit  subject  for  hope,  that  the  tide  of  roT- 
olution  which  overflowed  Europe  during  the 
greater  part  of  last  year,  can  be  kept  from  ebbing, 
and  from  leaving  once  more,  erect  and  uncovered, 
the  feudal  and  monarchical  edifices  which  it  for  the 
time  overwhelmed.  The  armies  of  Austria  axe 
advancing  upon  Pesth  ;  and  that  some  army  or 
another  will  march  to  the  foot  of  the  capitol  and 
the  banks  of  the  Amo,  is  inevitable.  The  Italians 
seem  really  bent  on  making  democracy  ridicnloas ; 
and  the  conduct  of  the  people  and  anthorities  ( ? ) 
of  Genoa  and  Turin  are  fitter  for  the  records  of  a 
lunatic  asylum  than  for  those  of  history. 

The  congress,  therefore,  which  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  sit  at  Brussels  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  afllkirs  of  Italy,  must  have  altogether  a  difllbi^ 
ent  object  from  that  at  first  assigned  it.  It  can  do 
longer  be  a  mediation  between  Austria  and  Sar- 
dinia, for  the  King  of  Sardinia  must  apparent]/ 
fling  himself  into  the  arms  of  Austria  to  sare  him 
from  his  own  mob.  The  object  of  the  Con* 
gress  must  be,  to  try  what  can  be  saved  of  Itsliaa 
freedom  and  independence  from  that  terrible  xeae- 
tion  for  which  the  folly  of  die  popular  party  haii 
opened  the  way.  What  the  Italians  want  is  to  b« 
put  to  school :  not  into  that  of  despotism,  Anstriaii 
or  Papal,  but  into  an  elementary  school  of  leprt- 
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sentftttre  government  and  municipal  inatitntions. 
If  a  congress  could  secure  this,  and  care  for  their 
political  education,  without  making  any  change  in 
parties  or  in  sovereigns,  it  would  be  much.  The 
Italian  people  have  repeatedly  shown  that  they  can 
neither  gorern  themselves,  nor  ehake  off  Austria, 
nor  do  anything  but  hiss  and  broil.  Their  course 
has  been  deila  pddeila  nella  brage,  out  of  the  fry- 
ing-pan into  the  fire,  and  back  again.  And  their 
deeds  have  hurt  the  cause  of  freedom  and  democ- 
racy more  than  all  the  French  revolutions  of  a 
century.  The  stoutest  of  our  ultra-liberals  would 
gladly  draw  a  veil  over  Italy.  Still  there  are  nu- 
meroos  excuses  to  be  made  for  them.  And  as 
France  and  England,  as  well  as  Austria  and  other 
countries,  all  have  a  voice  in  the  final  arrange- 
ment of  Italian  aflfkirs,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  a 
congress  may  do  something ;  that  in  restoring  the 
sovereigns  to  their  rights,  and  leaving  them  on 
their  old  territories,  they  may  still  establish,  as  a 
universal  condition,  the  grant  of  such  representa- 
tive government  and  popular  institutions  as  may 
content,  and  allow  the  development  of,  a  people 
aspiring  for  constitutional  freedom. 

Italy,  indeed,  depends  upon  the  joint  action  of 
France  and  Germany,  neither  of  Which  is  power- 
ful enough  to  exclude  the  action  of  the  other. 
All  will  be  controlled  by  the  fate  of  Germany,  in 
the  midst  of  the  clouds  and  confusion  covering 
which  some  results  are  plain.  Of  these  the 
plainest  seems  to  be,  that  Austria  must  relapse  to 
a  military  despotism,  and  that  Prussia  will  inev- 
itably assume  the  shape  of  a  constitutional  mon- 
archy. But  how  far  Prussian  influence  will  ex- 
tend is  the  doubt.  Will  it  stop  short  at  Erfurt 
and  Coblentz,  the  most  southern  bulwarks  of  the 
Prussian  kingdom  ?  or  will  it  extend  to  the  foot 
of  the  Alps,  and  the  monarch  of  Prussia  become 
the  head  of  a  new  German  confederation  t 

This  is  the  struggle  now  taking  place  at  Frank- 
fort, and  which  to  all  appearance  will  be  decided  in 
favor  of  Prussia,  from  the  keen  perseverance 
which  her  partisans  show,  whilst  those  of  Austria 
are  dull,  passive,  and  nonchalants.  But  let  the 
present  struggle  turn  out  as  it  will,  Prussia  must 
be  at  the  head  of  the  liberal  movement  in  Germany, 
moderating  that  movement  to  a  rational  pace, 
whilst  Austria  must  as  infallibly  head  the  retro- 
grade one. 

This  course  for  the  two  countries  seems  marked 
out  by  fate  and  necessity.  And  it  is  equally  in- 
evitable that  in  the  struggle  which  we  trust  will 
not  be,  at  least  for  a  long  time,  a  warlike  one, 
Prussia  will  have  the  support  of  France,  and 
Austria  be  upheld  by  the  backing  of  Russia. 
Events  and  policies  may,  indeed,  seem  for  a  time 
to  run  counter  to  this  natural  current ;  but  such, 
nevertheless,  appears  to  us  the  course  of  the 
stream,  which  finally  .must  have  its  way  in  despite 
of  momentary  obstacles. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that,  in  this  marshalling  of 
hostile  influences,  Italy  should  be  most  remote 
from  the  Prussian  connection,  whilst  its  best  prov- 
inces are  in  the  hands  of  Austria.     If  Italy,  how- 


ever, cannot  stretch  the  hand  to  Prussia,  it  touches 
sides  with  France  ;  and  such  are  the  sympathies 
and  connexity  of  ideas  between  the  two  people, 
that  an  Austrian  despotism  in  Italy,  and  a  French 
republic  or  popular  monarchy  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps,  can  scarcely  exist  simultaneously. — Es- 
anuner,  6th  Jan, 


THB   LATB   DAVID   HALE. 

[dor  readers  will  have  seen  the  importance  we  bavk 
attributed  to  the  New  York  Journal  of  Commerce,  whose 
editorial  articles  have  frequently  been  copied  into  om 
pages.  They  have  been  distinguished  by  their  inde* 
pendence  and  their  sagacious  good  sense. 

We  copy  fh>m  that  paper  a  notice  of  one  of  the  late  edi- 
tors, whose  death  we  consider  a  loss  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  so  able  a  man  ik 
his  position  will  in  its  efieots  reach  beyond  his  own 
country.] 

Mr.  Hale  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  Conn.,  on  th^ 
35th  of  April,  1701,  and  died  on  the  20th  of  Jan- 
uary, 1849,  in  the  68th  year  of  his  age.  Hik 
father  was  a  clergyman  and  teacher  of  youth. 

When  David  was  eleven  years  old,  the  family 
removed  from  Lisbon  to  SouUi  Coventry,  Conn. 

At  the  age  of  fifteen  or  sixteen,  he  went  t6 
Boston  in  search  of  employment,  and  engaged  as 
clerk  in  a  jobbing  house  in  State  street.  After 
various  changes  and  disappointments,  which  it  is 
not  necessary  to  mention,  he  went  into  business  od 
his  own  account.  In  the  mean  time  he  had  exp^ 
rienced  religion  under  the  preaching  of  Rev.  Dr 
Griflin,  and  united  with  Park  street  church. 

The  writer  first  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
1823.  He  was  then  an  active  member  of  Essex 
street  church,  having  been  designated,  with  bthera 
from  Park  street  and  the  Old  South,  (the  only  Or- 
thodox Congregational  churches  of  any  magnitude 
then  existing  in  Boston,)  to  form  a  nucleus  for  the 
new  enterprise.  There  was  plenty  of  work  to  bd 
done — for  the  whole  current  of  popular  infiuencd 
was  against  them.  A  congregation  was  to  h6 
collected  ;  Sabbath  schools  were  to  be  gathered 
and  instructed  ;  religious  meetings  were  to  bd 
held,  in  the  conference  room  and  in  private 
houses  ;  and  a  multitude  of  benevolent  enterprises, 
yet  in  their  infancy,  presented  strong  claims  fot 
aid.  In  all  these  things  Mr.  Hale  was  among  the 
most  prominent  and  active  members.  He  wa« 
then  32  years  of  age.  The  writer  once  asked  hirin 
how  long  he  intended  to  be  a  teacher  in  the  Sab- 
bath school ;  his  reply  was,  that  he  '*  had  enlisted 
during  the  war."  It  was  a  pithy  remark,  and  has 
since  been  verified  by  twenty-five  years*  experience. 
Amidst  the  various  distractions  of  business,  during 
this  long  period,  he  always  found  time  to  devote  to 
his  Master's  service.  If  he  had  money,  that  was 
freely  laid  on  the  same  altar.  He  has  often  remarked 
to  the  writer,  that  the  most  he  wanted  money  for, 
was  to  give  it  away.  His  practice  has  corre- 
sponded with  his  preaching.  He  has  given  away 
nearly  all  his  available  earnings  ;  nay,  has  often 
anticipated  them,  for  the  promotion  of  benevolent 
objects.     When  he  was  a  merchant,  in  moderate 
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business,  and  with  but  little  capital,  he  gave  only 
hundreds ;  but  when,  in  later  years,  his  income 
was  thousands,  he  gave  thousands,  and  in  the  ag- 
gregate, tens  of  thousands.  His  connection  with 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  was  doubly  agreeable  to 
him,  because  it  gave  him  a  two-fold  power  of 
doing  good  ;  first,  by  the  moral,  social,  and  politi- 
cal influence  of  the  paper  itself,  and  secondly  by 
the  pecuniary  emolument  which  it  yielded. 

The  circumstances  which  brought  himself  and 
the  writer  into  connection  with  each  other,  as  joint 
editors  and  proprietors  of  this  paper,  are  a.little  re- 
markable. As  I  said  before,  (if  for  convenience 
sake  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  use  the  first  per- 
son singular,)  I  became  acquainted  with  him  in 
Boston  in  1823.  He  was  then  in  prosperous 
business  as  a  merchant ;  I  was  a  stranger,  com- 
paratively very  young,  without  pecuniary  resources, 
yet  resolved,  if  a  few  hundred  dollars  could  be 
loaned  me,  to  establish  a  weekly  paper  there,  for 
which  there  appeared  to  be  an  opening.  Scarcely 
had  I  made  known  my  object,  plan  and  wants, 
when  the  money  was  handed  me  by  David  Hale, 
who  had  collected  it  from  a  few  friends,  himself 
included,  with  the  condition  that  I  should  '*  return 
it  when  convenient."  In  a  little  more  than  a 
year  I  did  return  it,  with  interest. 

Before  1827,  a  change  bad  come  over  us  both 
— Mr.  Hale  had  yielded  to  the  storm  of  1825.  I 
had  removed  to  New  York,  and  become  editor  and 
half-proprietor  of  the  New  York  Observer.  When 
Arthur  Tappan — then  a  prince  in  liberality,  and 
now  more  than  a  prince  in  benevolent  aspirations, 
though  his  means  are  less — determined  to  establish 
the  Journal  of  Commerce,  I  lost  no  time  in  recom- 
mending Mr.  Hale  for  the  commercial  and  busi- 
ness department,  and  had  the  satisfaction  to  see 
the  recommendation  carried  into  effect.  At  the 
very  commencement  of  the  paper,  Sept.  1,  1827, 
Mr.  Hale  was  on  hand,  and  entered  upon  his  du- 
ties. But  neither  he  nor  I  foresaw  the  difficulties 
he  would  have  to  contend  with,  nor  the  embarrass- 
ments, of  various  kinds,  which  would  im|)ede  the 
success  of  the  enterprise.  Mr.  Tappan  himself 
became  discouraged — not  so  much  on  account  of 
the  money  he  had  expended,  (though  the  amount 
was  large,)  as  because  it  seemed  impossible,  with 
any  amount  of  money,  to  make  the  paper  what  it 
ought  to  be.  In  this  state  of  things  Mr.  Lewis 
Tappan  called  at  my  office  one  day,  and  told  me 
that  his  .brother  had  determined  to  discontinue  the 
paper  next  week,  unless  it  could  bo  placed  on  a 
di^ercnt  footing.  [This  was  near  the  close  of 
1828,  the  paper  having  been  in  existence  about 
sixteen  months.]  He  at  the  same  time  presented 
me  certain  prop(»sition8  which  contemplated  the 
conditional  purchase  of  the  establishment  by  Mr. 
Hale  and  myself  jointly,  and  then  retired,  saying, 
**  Upon  you,  sir,  I  throw  the  responsibility  of  de- 
ciding whether  the  Journal  of  Commerce  shall  be 
discontinued,  or  not  ;*'  or  to  that  aflfect.  The  ap- 
peal was  a  strong  one — especially  to  me,  who  had 
taken  much  interest  in  the  success  of  the  enter- 
prise, though  I  had  not  entertained  the  rerooteat 


idea  of  being  personally  connected  with  it;  and, 
although  pleasantly  situated  where  I  waa,  I  de- 
cided, on  reflection,  to  accept  the  overture,  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  tvoenly  years  of  unceanng 
toil,  both  to  Mr.  Hale  and  myself,  and  the  eUA- 
lishment  of  the  paper  on  a  basis  of  permanent  nje- 
/ulness. 

In  looking  back  upon  the  incidents  above  related, 
and  many  others  which  cannot  be  recorded  here, 
the  ordering  of  Providence  is  so  clear  that  it  would 
be  a  sin  not  to  perceive  and  recognize  it.  Had  I 
not  known  Mr.  Hale  intimately,  (having  beeir  a 
member  of  his  family  in  Boston  more  than  a  year,) 
and  had  we  not  mutually  reposed  the  utouwt  con- 
fidence in  each  other,  the  connection  would  noC 
have  been  formed,  and  the  Journal  of  Commeroe 
would  long  since  have  been  among  the  things  that 
were.  I  own  that  at  this  time  I  did  not  appre- 
ciate, nor  fully  know,  the  strength  of  hia  intellect- 
ual powers ;  nor  did  either  of  us  dream  that  ha 
would  ever  take  the  stand  which  he  has  taken, 
as  one  of  the  ablest  editors  in  the  Union.  I  only 
expected  to  receive  occasional  aid  from  his  pen, 
and  that  not  of  the  highest  order ;  but  in  point  of 
fact,  while  he  made  his  own  (the  commercial) 
department  of  the  paper  all  that  could  be  desired, 
he  became  a  most  efficient  coadjutor  in  the  edi- 
torial department  proper.  For  vigor  of  oonoep- 
tion,  force  of  reasoning,  and  aptness  of  illustration, 
some  of  his  articles  would  not  suffer  in  comparison 
with  the  leading  editorials  of  the  London  Times. 
Language  he  did  not  study,  having  had  but  a 
common  school  education  in  his  youth — yet,  by 
long  practice,  he  acquired  a  facility  of  expres- 
sion which  many  of  the  best  scholars  are  not  able 
to  command.  Thoughts  he  never  lacked.  They 
flowed  faster  than  his  pen  could  indite  tliem. 

The  prominent  qualities  of  his  mind  were  great- 
ness, strength,  quickness  and  fertility.  His  con- 
clusions were  drawn  suddenly,  and  as  it  seemed, 
almost  intuitively.  His  discernment  of  charactec 
was  remarkable.  He  had  a  rich  vein  of  humor, 
which,  in  connection  with  his  intellectual  resouro- 
es,  gave  to  his  conversation  a  peculiar  interest. 
He  was  sometimes  severe,  both  in  manner  and  in 
judgment.  With  a  temper  naturally  impetuous, 
and  not  entirely  subdued  by  grace,  he  occasionally 
expressed  himself  harshly,  not  to  say  unadvisedly. 
But  I  know  that  he  contended  manfully  against 
these  infirmities,  and  sought  to  subdue  them.  I 
have  several  times  heard  him  lament  that  he  had 
not  more  of  the  meekness  of  wisdom.  Once  he 
told  me  that  he  had  resolved  to  set  a  double  guard 
at  the  door  of  his  lips ;  or  to  that  efiect.  A  bad 
man  does  not  so  repent  and  resolve. 

One  of  the  agreeable  traits  of  Mr.  Hale's  char- 
acter was  his  perfect  frankness.  There  wss  no 
guile  about  him.  He  was  incapable  of  it  himself, 
and  despised  it  in  others. 

He  had  many  warm  friends,  and  some  enemies. 
But,  in  general,  those  who  knew  him  best,  loTcd 
him  most.  His  faults  were,  from  their  nature, 
uppermost ;  while  many  of  his  excellencies  were, 
from  their  nature,  iuviaible  to  the  public  eye.     A 
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ttraogeri  beholding  his  lofly,  independent  bearing, 
iDd  hearing  his  grufT  voice,  would  not  have  sus- 
pected that  there  beat  within  his  breast  a  heart  of 
warm  affection,  tender  sensibility,  and  Christian 
charity ;  that  he  held  daily  communion  with  his 
Maker,  and  conscientiously  sought  to  know  and 
do  his  will.  Yet  so  it  was.  ARer  twenty-five 
years  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  him,  under  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances,  I  am  convinced  that 
so  it  was. 

The  bold  points  of  his  character  above  indicated. 
made  him  a  mark  for  a  greater  amount  of  personal 
^buse  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  editor 
^^Hrithin  my  knowledge.  He  was  abused,  not  only 
JTor  his  faults,  and  the  faults  of  others,  but  for  his 
'Virtues.  Many  an  article  or  paragraph  in  our 
columns,  which  he  never  saw  or  heard  of  until  he 
saw  it  in  print,  has  been  made  the  occasion  of  a 
.^esh  tirade  of  abuse  towards  himself  personally 
and  by  name.  Fortunately  such  effusions  gave 
liim  no  uneasiness.  If  he  read  them  at  all,  which 
latterly  was  not  very  common,  he  generally  ac- 
companied the  reading  with  a  laugh,  and  the  loud- 
er in  proportion  to  the  spitefulness  of  the  attack. 
One  incident,  which  afforded  his  assailants  a 
"  nut  to  crack'*  for  a  considerable  time,  was  his 
suffering  himself  to  be  rattaned  or  cowhided  (we 
forget  which)  on  'Change,  by  a  little  Frenchman. 
From  this  they  inferred  a  lack  of  personal  cour- 
age. Now  the  fact  is,  that  having  reason  to 
expect  the  attack,  he  deliberately  made  up  his 
mind  beforehand,  that  being  a  professor  of  religion, 
and  an  elder  in  a  Christian  church,  he  would  not 
be  converted  into  a  pugilist,  at  the  option  of  an- 
other ;  and,  in  short,  that  he  would  make  no 
resistance  unless  he  should  find  he  would  other- 
wise be  seriously  injured.  He  very  well  knew 
that  with  one  sweep  of  his  long,  brawny  arm,  he 
could  demolish  his  assailant.  But  he  did  not  wish 
to  hurt  him,  and  was  not  much  hurt  by  him.  The 
paragraph  which  gave  rise  to  the  assault,  was  not 
written  by  Mr.  Hale,  nor  by  me  ;  nor  was  it  strict- 
ly personal.  But  let  that  pass.  Is  it  not  mani- 
fest, that  to  receive  the  infliction  passively,  under 
such  cfrcumstances,  required  a  much  higher  degree 
of  personal  control,  than  if  he  had  followed  the 
dictates  of  depraved  nature?  On  a  subsequent 
occasion,  when  he  expected  a  street  assault  from 
a  powerful  man,  he  said  to  me,  **  If  attacked,  I 
shall  defend  myself.  I  cannot  afford  to  trifle  with 
him — he  will  hurt  me  too  much."  My  own 
opinion  is,  that  few  individuals  possess  a  higher 
degree  either  of  personal  or  moral  courage  than 
did  Mr.  Hale  ;  and  if  I  had  wished  to  find  a  man 
who,  at  the  call  of  duty,  would  perform  the  peril- 
ous feat  attempted  by  his  uncle.  Captain  Nathan 
Hale,  in  the  revolution,  and  then,  like  him,  when 
about  to  be  swung  from  the  gallows,  exclaim, 
**  My  only  regret  is,  that  I  have  but  one  life  to 
give  for  my  country,"  I  know  not  whom  I  should 
have  selected  sooner  than  the  subject  of  this  no- 
tice. 

One  other  topic  I  will  mention,  as  it  has  given 
rise  to  more  misrepresentation  and  reproach  than 


even  the  foregoing.  I  allude  to  Mr.  Hale's  pur- 
chase of  the  Broadway  Tabernacle.  This  pur- 
chase was  made  in  the  year  1840.  Property  and 
credit  were  at  the  lowest  ebb.  Money  was  worth 
two  per  cent,  a  month.  Rich  men  felt  poor,  and 
poor  men  felt  like  beggars.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  was  announced  that  the  Tabernacle  was 
about  to  be  sold  under  a  foreclosure.  It  had  been 
occupied  as  a  Presbyterian  church,  and  a  pure ' 
gospel  had  been  preached  there.  It  was  now 
liable  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  errorists,  of  one 
kind  or  another,  and  in  that  case,  instead  of  being 
what  it  had  been,  and  was  intended  to  be,  it 
would  become  a  grand  centre  of  mischief.  Vari- 
ous efforts  were  made  among  the  good  people  of 
the  Presbyterian  denomination  to  raise  the  neces- 
sary funds,  but  without  success.  At  length  David 
Hale  came  to  me,  and  inquired  if  I  had  any  objec- 
tion to  his  guying  the  Tabernacle.  I  was  astound- 
ed at  the  suggestion,  knowing  that  he  really  had 
no  money  to  spare,  and  that  all  the  receipts  of  the 
firm  would  be  required  for  a  considerable  time  for 
the  payment  of  debts ;  yet  I  gave  my  consent.  I 
however  remarked  to  him  that  his  motives  would 
be  misconstrued — that  it  would  be  said  he  was 
speculating  in  churches,  and  all  that — and  I  would 
advise  him,  on  the  spot,  to  place  the  matter  in 
such  a  shape  that  under  no  circumstances  could 
he  realize  more  than  seven  per  cent,  on  the  money 
invested.  He  approved  of  my  suggestion,  and 
governed  himself  accordingly.  He  might  have 
made  $15,000  or  $20,000  out  of  the  transaction, 
and  he  fully  believed  so  at  the  time ;  but  instead 
of  this  he  raised  money  wherever  he  could  obtain 
it,  either  from  his  own  resources,  the  good  will 
of  personal  friends,  or  the  friends  of  the  cause, 
and  then  loaned  it  to  the  society  at  seven  per  cent. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  operation,  though  in 
form  he  was  the  purchaser,  and  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty. But  this  is  not  all.  For  several  years 
afler  the  purchase,  he  had  the  sole  management 
of  the  building,  renting  it  from  day  to  day,  and 
evening  to  evening,  as  he  had  opportunity,  for 
public  purposes,  receiving  pay  for  the  same,  and 
in  various  ways  expending  time  and  labor  about 
it — for  no  part  of  which  has  he  ever  received  or 
desired  to  receive  a  single  cent  for  his  own  bene- 
fit. Every  dollar  realized  from  such  meetings,  or 
from  the  building  in  any  way,  has  been  applied 
towards  the  extinction  and  indebtedness  upon  the 
property,  the  payment  of  interest,  &c.  The  re- 
sult of  the  matter  is,  that  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  cost  of  the  edifice  has  been  extinguished  by 
its  own  earnings.  It  is  now  the  property  of  the 
society  worshipping  tn  it,  at  a  co§t  not  equal  to 
half  its  value ;  and  the  only  pecuniary  advantage 
that  Mr.  Hale  has  ever  derived  from  it  is,  that  he 
has  been  largely  out  of  pocket  on  account  of  the 
purchase,  and  still  is,  to  the  extent  of  $4000  or 
$5000,  which,  however,  we  understand,  is  about) 
to  be  paid  by  his  heirs. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  the  purchase  of  the  Tabernacle 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  crowning  act  of  his 
life.     For  not  only  was  it  one  of  the  most  liberal 
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acts  (conndering  the  pecuniary  circumstances  of 
the  purchaser  at  that  time)  to  be  found  in  the  an- 
nals of  benevolence,  but  it  was  a  parent  act,  of 
which  the  o&pring  have  already  risen,  in  goodly 
numbers,  both  in  this  city  and  Brooklyn.  Since 
the  purchase  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  by  a  process 
easily  traced  back  to  that  event,  not  less  than  ten 
or  eleven  Congregational  churches  have  been  or- 
ganized in  the  two  cities,  most  of  which  are  large 
and  flourishing,  and  provided  with  pastors  of  dis- 
tinguished talents  and  piety.  The  pecuniary  con- 
tributions of  Mr.  Hale  in  aid  of  these  various  en- 
terprises, are  thus  stated  in  the  new  Congregational 
paper,  the  Independent,  of  the  present  week. 

He  was  the  first  subscriber  toward  the  erection 
of  the  Church  of  the  Pilgrims,  Brooklyn,  (having 
given  $2,000.)  He  was  one  of  three  who  pur- 
chased the  building  occupied  by  the  Plymouth 
Church  (Rev.  Mr.  Beecher's)  in  the  same  city. 
He  contributed  largely  for  the  erection  of  a  new 
house  of  worship  for  the  2d  Congregational  Church, 
(Rev.  Mr.  Sprague's;)  also,  we  believe,  to  the 
Clinton  Avenue  Congregational  Church,  (Rev.  Dr. 
Lansing's.)  He  was  one  of  the  original  subscribers 
to  the  purchase  of  a  lot  for  the  Bedford  Avenue 
Church,  now  erecting.  He  subscribed  $  2,000  to 
the  Church  of  the  Puritans,  (Rev.  Dr.  Cheever*s,) 
and  gave  several  hundred  dollars  each  to  the  Christie 
street  and  the  Eastern  Congregational  churches  in 
this  city.  He  assisted  numerous  other  feeble  and 
dependent  churches  in  this  vicinity  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  often  relieved  the  wants 
of  ministers  by  loans  of  money  without  interest,  or 
by  liberal  donations.  He  supported  at  one  time 
three  missionaries  at  the  West  from  his  own  purse. 


From  the  N.  Y.  Mirror. 

The  telegraph  yesterday  announced  the  death 
of  David  Hale,  late  senior  proprietor  and  editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  ;  we  learn  from  that  pa- 
per the  following  particulars  respecting  his  death. 

Mr.  Hale  died  at  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  where 
he  was  delayed  by  sickness  on  his  way  to  the 
Sooth  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.  His  age  was 
about  59. 

"  He  was  improving  slowly,"  says  the  despatch, 
*'  from  the  middle  of  December  till  last  Thursday  ; 
but,  though  faint  hopes  were  entertained  of  his  re- 
covery, on  Thursday  he  was  attacked  with  influ- 
enza, which  is  epidemic  here  (at  Fredericksburg.) 
Iiifiammation  of  the  lungs  ensued,  of  which  he  died 
on  Saturday,  at  3  P.  M.  When  informed  of  his 
new  danger,  he  expressed  pleasure  at  the  near  ap- 
proach of  death,  which  he  had  long  desired.  His 
mind  waifdered  towards  the  last,  and  a  part  of  the 
time  he  was  unconscious ;  but  he  expired  with  per- 
fect composure,  and  without  pain.  His  body  will 
be  taken  home  for  interment." 

No  man  connected  with  the  daily  press  of  New 
York  had  a  more  strongly  individualized  character 
than  Mr.  Hale ;  he  stood  for  his  paper,  and  what^ 
ever  it  might  contain  was  always  laid  at  his  door, 
although  it  was  known  that  his  partner  and  eo-ed- 
itor,  Mr.  Hallock,  was  a  vigorous  writer  and  a 
very  industrious  one.     Mr.  Hale  was  not  one  of 


those  men  who  pass  easily  thnragh  the  worid  in 
the  score  of  their  amiabilities ;  he  was  hruMqua  im 
his  manners,  decided  in  his  opinions,  and  poailift 
in  his  manner  of  asserting  Uiem.  Although  he 
gained  no  friends  by  means  of  his  coortesiea,  be 
made  many  by  his  integrity  and  fearless  honesty. 
He  commenced  life  as  a  merchant,  having  been  at 
one  time  in  business  with  a  brother  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Spring,  of  this  city ;  being  nnsoeeesaful,  hie 
partner  took  to  the  pulpit  while  he  took  to  the 
press.  He  was  a  gennine  Puritan,  austere,  lese- 
lutc,  industrions,  money-making,  and  a  lover  of 
freedom  beyond  everything.  He  had  been  abont 
twenty-two  years  connected  with  the  JommsJ  of 
Commerce,  and  by  his  strong  personal  charaeter 
gave  it  that  distinctive  position  which  it  has  main!* 
tained  among  all  the  journals  of  the  country.  We 
understand  that  he  will  be  succeeded,  as  proprietor 
of  the  paper,  by  his  son. 


From  PrsMr*! 
THE   NARROW   WAY. 

Belikvc  not  those  who  say 

The  upward  path  is  smooth, 
Lest  thou  shouldst  stumble  in  the  way^ 

And  faint  before  the  truth. 

It  is  the  only  road 

Unto  the  realms  of  joy ; 
But  he  who  seeks  that  blest  abode. 

Must  all  his  powers  employ. 

Bright  hopes  and  pure  delights 

Upon  his  course  may  beam  ; 
And  there,  amid  the  sternest  heightei 

The  sweetest  flowerets  gleam. 

On  all  her  breezes  borne. 

Earth  yields  no  scents  like  those ; 

But  he  that  dares  not  grasp  the  thom^ 
Should  never  crave  the  rose. 

Arm,  arm  thee  for  the  fight ! 

Cast  useless  loads  away ; 
Watch  through  the  darkest  homrs  of  night; 

Toil  through  the  hottest  day. 

Crush  pride  into  the  dust. 

Or  thou  must  needs  be  slack ; 
And  trample  down  rebellious  lust, 

Or  it  will  hold  thee  back. 

Seek  not  thy  honor  here, 

Waive  pleasure  and  renown ; 
The  world  *s  **  dread  lauffh"  undaaoted  beery 

And  face  its  deadliest  nrown. 

To  labor  and  to  love, 

To  pardon  and  endure, 
To  lift  thy  heart  to  God  above, 

And  keep  thy  conscience  pure,— 

Be  this  thy  constant  aim, 

Thy  prayer  and  thy  delight; 
What  matters  who  should  whisper  Uamet 

Or  who  should  scorn  or  slight?— 

What  mattem— if  thy  God  approte, 

And  if,  within  thy  breast. 
Thou  feel  the  comfort  of  his  love. 

The  earnest  of  his  rest! 

AcTOM  BsUb 
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CHAPTER   XIII. — k   MYSTERY. 

OsE  morning  uncle  Alexander  made  hia  appear- 
toee  in  a  aingularly  bad  humor.     It  is  anppoaed 
that  be  had  committed  some  imprudence  with  re- 
gard  to  a  Teniaon-pie  which  had  decorated  the 
table   on   the   day   preceding;  but   whether  thia 
were  the  caaae  or  not,  the  consequence  undoubt- 
edlj  was,  that  he  rose  in  a  state  of  profound  de- 
jMreasion,  which  gradually  kindled  into  active  sour- 
Bess  as  the  day  advanced.    Now  it  is  observable  that 
whenever  uncle  Alexander  was  more  than  usually 
croesy  be  directly  began  to  talk  about  the  state  of 
the  country ;  and  woe  to  the  hapless  individual  who 
ineaoiiously  ventured  to  express  any  opinion  what- 
ever on  the  subject — there  was  no  hope  and  no 
If  you  were  silent,  he  asked  you  a  di- 
xrect  question ;  if  you  differed  from  him,  he  became 
Jzantie ;  and  if  yon  agreed  with  him,  he  imme- 
f^tely  contradicted  himself,  and  then  raged  over 
mhe  diflferenoe  of  opinion  thus  produced.     Doubt- 
leas,  it  did  him  a  great  deal  of  good,  though  not  in 
nSkt  pleaaantest  manner  possible  for  his  friends. 
The   most  charitable   proceeding   that  could  be 
adopted  towards  him  in  such  caaes  was  to  give  him 
atopic  to  quarrel  with,  just  as  you  throw  a  booe  to 
a  hungry  dog ;  when  the  animal  has  munched  «it, 
and  mumbled  it,  and  growled  over  it  for  a  little 
while,  he  is  ready  to  wag  his  tail  and  lick  your 
hand  quite  benevolently.     But  it  was  almoet  im- 
possible for  this  soothing  policy  to  be  pursued 
when  Grodfrey  was  by,  and  disposed,  as  on  the 
present   occasion,  to   mix   in    the    conversation. 
Gkxlfrey  was  not  only  sincere,  but  perverse  ;  if  he 
disliked  the  general  tone  of  a  man's  mind  he  sel- 
dom contemplated  any  individual  opinion  with  the 
charity  which  is  indispensable  to  justice ;  and  if  he 
were  inclined  to  demolish  an  absurdity,  expose  a 
blander,  or  contradict   a  particular  view,  no  rev- 
erence for  person,  time,  or  place,  was  likely  to 
deter  him  from  so  doing.     He  just  threw  the  fire- 
brand, and  quietly  awaited  the  conflagration. 

"  Since  the  principle  is  now  universally  recog- 
nized,** said  uncle  Alexander/*' that  the  people 
are  the  source  of  all  power,  it  is  a  marvellous  in< 
BUnce  in  the  long  series  of  human  inconsistencies, 
that  any  institution  whatsoever  should  be  retained 
.  which  does  not  embody  the  convictions  of  the  peo- 
ple— nay,  we  even  retain  such  as  run  counter  to 
those  convictions  and  do  them  violence.  England 
is  fast  retrograding.  I  may  not  live  to  see  her 
final  decay,  but  I  fear  that  nothing  can  avert  it." 
**  I  should  like  to  know,  merely  as  a  matter  of 
curiosity,"  observed  Godfrey,  **  whether  the  Nor- 
mans, who  came  over  with  William  the  Conquer- 
or, did  not  predict  the  rapid  decay  of  England  t 
It  seems  to  be  an  universal  instinct;  I  daresay 
Adam  prophesied  that  the  world  would  come  to  an 
end  in  the  next  generation  to  himself." 

**  That  kind  of  flippancy,"  said  his  nncle,  in 
much  wrath,  '*  might  be  all  very  well  as  a  rep- 
artee, if  you  were  making  small  talk  for  a  lady, 
but  it  is  as  far  as  possible  from  being  an  answer 
to  my  argument." 


"  As  to  argmnent,''  replied  Godfrey,  "  I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  saw  it.  If  power  signifies 
might,  as  distinguished  from  right,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  resides  in  the  people ;  bat  so  far 
from  recognizing  this  as  a  principle  which  needs  to 
be  developed,  I  should  call  it  an  unhappy  necessi- 
ty, the  effects  of  which  one  would  seek  to  neutral- 
ize by  every  possible  means." 

"  It  is   ludicrous — perfectly  ludicrous  !"  cried 
Mr.  Lee,  *'  that  a  young  man  like  yourself,  who 
can  have  no  experience,  should  presume  to   go^ 
against  the  collective  wisdom  of  ages " 

**  Pardon  me,  I  was  going  wUh  it,"  interposed 
Godfrey. 

**  Upholding  despotism—" 

••  Nongovernment." 

*'  Government  by  a  majority ;  that  is  the  only 
admissible  form." 

•*  Well,"  said  Godfrey, "  it  always  strikes  roe  as 
a  strange  mode  of  getting  at  troth  to  take  the 
judgment  of  the  majority  ;  considering  what  the 
average  intellect  of  the  educated  human  being  is, 
in  the  present  day,  I  should  think  it  a  far  better 
ehance  to  select  that  opinion,  whatever  it  migbt 
be,  which  had  the  fewest  supporters." 

*' Preposterous!"  exclaimed  Mr.  Lee. 

"  My  dear  Grodfrey,"  said  good  uncle  John,  in 
a  perfectly  audible  whisper,  and  with  a  wink  so 
violent  arhd  prolonged,  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
attract  attention,  *'  don't  irritate  him,  there  *s  a 
good  fellow.     He  never  can  stand  contradiction." 

"I  really  wish,  John,"  retorted  his  brother, 
"  that  you  would  have  the  goodness  to  abstain 
from  interference.  I  assure  you,  you  only  make 
yourself  ridiculous." 

Uncle  John  became  exceedingly  red,  and  would 
probably  have  made  some  desperately  testy  answer, 
had  not  Frederick,  to  whom  a  scene  of  this  kind 
was  especially  painful,  interposed,  anxious  to  lead 
the  conversation  gently  away  from  the  subject  of 
dispute. 

"And  you  really  think,  Godfrey,"  said  he, 
*'  that  the  number  of  men  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  judgment  is  comparatively  small  V 

"Well,"  said  Godfrey,  "I  think  experience 
leads  one  to  that  notion  :  just  think  over  all  your 
acquaintance ;  how  many  are  there  to  whom  yoa 
would  go  for  counsel  in  a  difliculty,  or  whose 
opinion  you  could  ta)ce  upon  trust  without  scru- 
pulously examining  the  matter  yourself  t  I  don't 
know  whether  a  sound  judgment  is  the  highest 
of  all  intellectual  gif^,  but  I  am  sure  it  is  the 
rarest." 

"  You  are  perhaps  an  example  of  the  truth  of 
your  own  observation,"  remarked  uncle  Alexan- 
der, with  that  serviceable  smile  which  enables  a 
man  to  say  the  bitterest  things  under  cover  of  a 
jest. 

Godfrey  flushed  crimson,  and  the  light  in  bia 
eye  was  so  sudden  and  so  fierce,  that  hia  mother 
involuntarily  and  timidly  laid  her  hand  on  hia  arm 
as  if  to  restrain  him.  He  took  no  notice  of  the 
action,  but  remained  perfectly  silent.  Ida,  ]^ho 
had  been  pondering  on  his  last  words  so  deeply 
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that  she  had  not  noticed  the  innuendo  which  fol 
lowed  them,  now  spoke. 

**  I  always  fancied,"  said  she,  '*  that  judgment 
was  a  very  prosaic,  matter-of-fact  sort  of  thing,  and 
had  nothing  to  do  with  intellect." 

Godfrey  smiled.  "Judgment  of  prudence  or 
expediency,"  answered  he.  "  Very  true.  But 
you  do  not  know  how  much  I  comprehend  in 
those  words,  *  a  sound  judgment.'  What  is  it  but 
clearly  and  fully  to  see  the  truth?  and  the  eyes 
which  can  see  truth  must  surely  be  very  calm  and 
pure.  There  must  be  that  delicate  apparatus  of 
instincts  which  we  call  tact ;  there  must  be  chanty, 
unselfishness,  and  that  repose  and  elevation  of 
mind  which  are  begotten  by  communion  with  high 
and  holy  themes.  For  truth,  in  whatever  garb  or 
class  it  is  found,  is  and  must  be  always  divine ; 
and  depend  upon  it  that  the  eyes  which  have  been 
exercised  only  upon  the  clods  of  earth  will  be.  be- 
wildered and  blinded  when  they  are  uplifted  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  stars." 

**Is  that  blank  verse?"  asked  uncle  Alexander 
grimly. 

**  It  can't  be,"  said  uncle  Joljn,  "  because  I  un- 
derstood it." 

**  Well,  but  really,  my  dear  Godfrey,"  said 
Melissa,  "  this  is  quite  a  new  tone.  I  thought 
you  professed  utter  contempt  for  common  sense, 
and  considered  genius  the  only  guide ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  only  thing  of  any  consequence.  You 
change  so  perpetually  in  your  ideasj  that  I  assure 
you  it  is  quite  impossible  for  me  to  understand 
you." 

Godfrey  looked  as  if  he  had  no  doubt  of  the  fact, 
whatever  he  might  think  about  the  cause ;  and 
Alexander  said  aside  to  Ida,  *'  How  strange,  is  it 
not?  to  talk  of  either  genius  or  common  sense 
as  the  guide  of  life  !  They  are  both  of  the  heady 
and  it  is  the  voice  of  the  Jieart  to  which  we  ought 
to  listen." 

"  Very  true,  Alex  !"  cried  uncle  John,  clap- 
ping his  nephew  encouragingly  on  the  back ; 
•*  the  heart  forever,  my  boy  !  Talk  of  Godfrey's 
changing !  when  was  there  ever  such  a  change 
known  as  to  hear  that  sentiment  from  yuu  ?  Why, 
if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  I  do  believe  we  shall  see 
you  like  your  cousins  after  all !" 

The  compliment  was  so  very  equivocal,  that  it 
could  scarcely  be  expected  to  gratify  Alexander, 
who  indeed  looked  at  his  uncle  as  if  he  might  have 
been  induced  to  inflict  bodily  injury  upon  him  for 
a  very  small  bribe.  The  unconscious  offender, 
however,  proceeded  in  a  tone  of  increased  cheer- 
fulness. (Sometimes  one  could  not  help  wonder- 
ing where  his  cheerfulness  would  end,  it  was  so 
perpetually  taking  fresh  starts,  and  accelerating  its 
pace  each  timo.) 

'*  How  this  reminds  me,"  said  he,  nodding  to 
Ida,  "  of  a  conversation  in  which  your  dear  father 
took  part,  some  fourteen  years  ago.  He  was  say- 
ing how  much  better  imagination  was  than  reason  ; 
and  he  compared  them  to  two  angels,  one  of  which 
was  always  helping  you  forward,  and  the  other 
pushing  you  back.     No — let  me  see — I  am  not 


quite  sure  about  that,  because  I  don't  sappow  it 
would  be  exactly  in  keeping  for  an  angel  to  push 
you  back.  Perhaps  it  was  a  devil.  Howerer,  I 
know  he  made  it  into  a  very  beautiful  allegmy 
and  good  old  Mr.  Becket  said  he  would  have  beea 
much  wiser  if  he  had  n't  said  anything  about  it. 
But  you  see  my  quarrel  with  judgment,  which  I 
suppose  is  just  the  same  thing  as  reason,  is,  that  it 
always  makes  you  see  everything  that  is  wrong." 

*'  Never  mind  the  definition,"  exdaimed  God- 
frey, '*  but  tell  us  what  you  mean.  How  does  it 
make  you  see  everything  that  is  wrong  ?" 

"  Well,  but  does  n't  it  now !"  was  unde  John's 
expressive  rejoinder. 

**  Don't  ask  m«,"  said  Godfrey,  "  I  know  noth- 
ing about  it.  The  reason  why  I  am  such  ii 
admirer  of  judgment  is  just  because  I  have  got  M 
little  of  it  myself." 

"Well,  but  doesn't  it  always  shdw  700  sB 
kinds  of  faults  and  evils?"  asked  undo  John; 
*'  for  example,  a  poor  pale  woman  with  a  sksUj 
baby  begs  of  me,  and  I  want  to  give  her  hsl^ 
crown.  Well,  what  does  judgment  say  I  '  TUn 
care  what  you  're  about,'  says  jndgnaent,  '  tint 
baby  isn't  her  own,  and  might  get  woik  if  il 
lik^,  and  support  its  whole  family  in 
bility  and  comfort,  on  the  railroad,  or  in  the  1 
or  anywhere  else.'  That  is  to  say,  the  ' 
or  her  husband  might.  And  then  I  don't  give 
the  half-crown." 

"  Don't  you?"  said  Ida,  "  Oh  I  I  am  Yerjmn 
you  do.  Because,  dear  uncle  John,  yon  mwl 
know,  that  is  n't  at  all  what  a  sound  jadgmsnt 
would  say.  I  think  it  would  say,  *  Give  by  ill 
means ;  better  be  deceived  a  hundred  times  this 
let  one  real  case  of  misery  remain  norelieved." 

**  That 's  not  the  sort  of  thing  that  »  generdly 
called  judgment,  my  darling,"  said  uncle  John. 

'*  Oh  !  I  don't  care  at  all  about  what  it  is  gen- 
erally called,"  rejoined  Ida ;  "no  more  does  God- 
frey, I  am  sure,  because  you  know  he  siys  the 
majority  are  always  in  the  wrong." 

"  And  then  about  people,"  pursued  uncle  John, 
"judgment  always  tells  you  their  faults.  Now  I 
don't  want  to  know  my  friends'  faults,  nor  to  talk 
about  them,  nor  to  hear  them  talked  about." 

"  But  nobody  ever  does  talk  about  a  frkni*$ 
faults,"  said  Ida. 

"Don't  they,  though?"  leplied  nnde  John; 
"  uncommonly  few  friends  most  men  most  have 
then." 

"  Besides,"  said  Godfrey,  "  you  are  generally 
forced  a^nst  your  will  both  to  hear  them  disenssed 
and  to  discuss  them.  It  is  strange  how,  when- 
ever a  man  forms  a  real  friendship,  those  who  an 
about  him  seem  to  make  it  a  pdnt  of  eonscieDee 
to  let  no  defect  in  the  friend  escape  notice.  AD 
that  is  said  may  be  very  true,  but  the  Strang* 
thing  is,  that  it  should  be  said.  It  woold  seen 
more  natural  to  think  within  yoaiself,  'Here  I 
will  be  silent,  for,  true  as  this  is,  it  may  give 
pain  to  speak  of  it !'  But  on  the  oontrary,  then 
is  a  perpetual  blockade  laid  to  the  unlucky  friend- 
ship, and  every  foible  or  failing  that  it  ean  ht 
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indaced  to  admit,  is  conaidered  a  aort  of  triumph. 
I  always  feel  extra  perverse  on  such  occasions ; 
•ad  I  would  maintain  that  a  fool  was  a  fiist-rate 
genius,  if  I  loved  him,  and  ^ple  were  always 
mentioning  his  folly  to  me.'* 

"  The  strangest  thing  of  all  is,"  said  Melissa, 
suddenly  assuming  the  seven-leagued  sentimental 
boots  in  which  she  was  sometimes  wont  to  out- 
strip all  her  fellow-creatures,  ''that  one  should 
eTer  be  able  to  see  a  fault  in  those  one  loves. 

*  I  know  not,  I  ask  not,  if  guilt 's  in  that  heart ; 
I  but  know  that  I  love  thee  whatever  thou  art !' " 

'*  There 's  the  dressing  bell,"  cried  Godfrey  in  a 
tone  of  intense  relief,  and  the  conversation  broke  up 

Ida  had  remained  behind  to  put  away  her  port- 
Iblio  and  pencils,  and  she  was  still  thus  oceupied 
.wlien  Grodfrey  retarned  into  the  room.  **Ida," 
stid  he,  '*what  do  you  think  of  that  couplet 
^.whifih  dear  aunt  MeHssa  quoted  just  now  ?  do  you 
•fiee  with  it?" 
.  -^'Oh  do!"  said  Ida,  '*  who  cotUd  agree  with 
llf  What  kind  of  love  could  it  be  which  was 
Me  to  say,  *  /  know  not  if  gmlt '«  in  that  heart  f* 
h  is  true  of  course  that  we  should  not  ask^  but 
Jkat  would  be  because  we  should  know  that  it  was 
moi  there." 

.  Godfrey  looked  at  her  with  a  strange  sort  of 
liesitating  expression.  **  1  once  heard,"  said  he, 
half  laughing,  '*  a  very  curious  discussion.  The 
qaestion  proposed  was  this — Suppose  you  were 
to  discover  that  the  person  you  loved  best  in  the 
world  was  guilty  of  a  very  great  crime — say 
maider,  (everything,  you  know,  is  possible,)  what 
effiwt  would  it  produce  on  your  love?  It  was 
•0  odd  idea,  was  it  not  ?  and  there  were  a  great 
many  different  opinions.  One  said  the  love  would 
be  turned  into  hatred ;  another  said,  it  would  yield 
gradually  to  reason ;  and  I  think  there  was  one 
lady  who  said  that  the  love  would'be  as  strong  as 
•▼er,  but  that  it  would  become  a  source  of  misery 
instead  of  happiness.  What  should  you  have 
■aid,  Ida?" 

*  *'  But  I  never  could  believe  it,"  exclaimed  Ida, 
lifting  her  large  deep  eyes  to  his  face. 

"  Yes,  but  suppose  you  were  forced  to  believe 
it." 

Ida  became  pale  at  the  thought,  and  put  her 
I  before  her  eyes.  **  Do  you  think  it  would 
be  possible  to  live?"  asked  she. 

•*  Well,"  said  he,  **  but  what  I  want  to  know 
is  this.  Would  such  a  discovery  utteriy  and  at 
onoe  annihilate  affection?" 

*  '*  I  don't  suppose  affection  could  ever  quite  be 
annihilated— could  it?"  replied  Ida.  ''It  does 
sol  seem  possible  to  leave  off  loving  one  whom 
yon  have  really  loved." 

.  "It  does  not  seem  possible!"  repeated  God- 
firsy ;  '*  then  you  would  wish  it  to  be  possible ! 
yon  would  think  it  right,  and  necesssry,  and 
proper  to  erase  and  smooth  away  the  writing  dpon 
your  heart,  and  make  it  a  blank  sur&oe!  you 
mold  separate  yourself,  and  try  to  forget,  and 
ioobtless  you  would  sueoeed,  and  doubtless  you 
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would  be  quite  right.  One  sin  lost  paradise  in  the 
beginning — so  it  may  well  lose  the  only  copy  of 
paradise  that  we  have  left  to  us." 

"  I  cannot  think,"  said  Ida,  "  why  you  should 
imagine  such  painful  things.  However,  of  this  I 
am  quite  sure,  that  in  such  a  case  I  should  not 
think  as  you  do;  so  far  from  trying  to  destroy 
love,  I  think  I  should  be  doubly  anxious  to  pre- 
serve it — it  could  never  be  so  needful.  For  of 
course  it  must  be  a  noble  nature  which  had  done 
this  great  wrong,  otherwise  it  could  never  have 
won  this  love  at  all ; — and  then,  just  imagine  the 
remorse !  how  much  comfort,  and  help  and  ten- 
derness such  an  one  would  requite ; — oh  no !  I 
think  I  should  cling  closer  than  ever !  But  I  be- 
lieve it  would  kill  me,"  added  she  shuddering; 
"and  I  cannot  conceive  the  possibility  of  it." 

"  What  a  child  you  are,  Ida!"  cried  Godfrey, 
laughing,  and  with  an  abruptness  of  manner  which 
might  have  offended  a  person  with  more  self-love 
— "  you  realize  everything  so  vividly.  I  am  sure 
you  ought  never  to  see  a  play  acted ;  it  would 
agitate  you  quite  to  distraction ;  you  have  been 
making  almost  a  tragedy  to  yourself  out  of  these 
baseless  speculations  of  mine." 

Ida  looked  up  in  his  face  with  a  kind  of  half- 
timid  smile,  as  if  she  saw  that  he  was  a  little 
cross,  and  felt  quite  sure  that  she  must  have  been 
very  foolish.  "  I  am  a  child,  I  believe,"  said  she. 
"  It  is  a  sad  thing  to  be  childish  as  I  am  at  eigh- 
teen ;  I  wonder  what  I  shall  be  when  I  am  quite 
an  old  woman.*'' 

Godfrey  took  both  her  hands  in  his.  "  Let  us 
try  and  fancy  you — !"  exclaimed  he  ;  "my  imag- 
ination is  so  vivid  that  I  think  I  see  the  wrinkles 
gathering  and  the  gold  turning  to  silver,  (touching 
one  of  her  long  curls  with  the  tip  of  his  finger  as 
he  spoke.)  What  a  wise,  sharp  face  it  will  be  in 
a  mob  cap  (whatever  that  may  be) ;  and  the  eyes 
will  have  learnt  communion  with  bitterer  tears 
than  those  which  come  from  ideal  sorrows ;  they 
will  have  lost  that  upward  look  and  that  shining 
light  of  hope ;  they  will  be  used  ta  looking  back, 
and  dimmed  as  if  by  straining  to  see  all  that  has 
passed  away  from  them.  And  the  lips  will  have 
grown  charier  of  their  smiles,  and  familiar  with 
sage  and  sober  words;  and  the  heart,  I  verily 
believe  it,  will  be  a  child's  heart  still !" 

Ida  was  prevented  from  answering  this  speech, 
which  was  delivered  with  a  strange  kind  of  se- 
rious playfulness,  by  the  entrance  of  Melissa, 
dressed  for  the  evening,  and  apparently  much 
shocked  by  not  finding  her  niece  in  a  similar  pre- 
dicament. She  followed  her  to  her  room  and  ad* 
ministered  a  most  bewildering  lecture  upon  eti- 
quette, poor  Ida  remaining  from  first  to  last  in 
profound  ignorance  of  her  meaninfi.  Sundry 
awful  hints  that  it  was  "  not  the  thing,"  that 
"girls  couldn't  be  too  careful,"  that  "people 
were  always  ready  to  Ulk,"  &e.,  &c.,  reduced 
Ida  to  a  sense  of  some  vague  danger  incurred  by 
being  too  late  for  dinner,  of  which  she  eertainly 
had  formed  no  previous  conception.  However,  she 
expressed  becoming  penitence  for  her  ineantiont 
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crime,  «nd   succeeded  in   appeasing  her  aunt's 
wrath  thereby. 

My  discerning  readers  will,  of  coarse,  be  anz- 
ions  by  this  time  to  hear  something  more  of  Mrs. 
Chester.  She  had  scrupulously  observed  the  re- 
tirement for  which  she  stipulated  on  first  coming 
to  Evelyn,  till  the  last  fortnight,  in  which,  not 
without  a  severe  struggle,  she  had  begun  to 
change  her  behavior.  She  feared  that  she  was 
▼cry  imperfectly  fulfilling  her  pledge  to  Percy 
Lee,  by  giving  op  all  surveillance  of  Ida  in  the 
new  scenes  to  which  she  was  now  introduced ; 
and  many  little  touches  in  Ida's  evening  report  of 
the  day*8  recurrences  made  her  feel  somewhat 
anxious.  She  soon  discovered  that  there  was  no 
fear  of  Alexander,  though  that  complacent  gentle- 
man entertained  a  very  different  opinion.  He  had 
made  Ida  several  pretty  presents,  and,  in  the  sim- 
plicity of  her  gratitude,  she  had  undertaken  to 
work  him  a  waistcoat,  which  he  considered  an  un- 
mistakable proof  that  she  was  in  love  with  him. 
It  is  not  the  jealous  only  who  take  trifles  light  as 
air  for  proofs  of  that  which  they  are  determined  to 
believe;  the  vain  and  self-confident  are  at  least 
equally  open  to  deception.  Indeed,  it  would  be  a 
curious  inquiry  to  distinguish  and  analyze  the 
multitudinous  assemblage  of  minute  blunders  which 
maktf  up  the  foundation  whereon  rests  a  vain 
man's  faith  in  the  estimate  which  others  have 
formed  of  him.  And  if  the  cause  be  curious,  the 
result  is  at  least  equally  so ;  and  preeminently  so 
was  it  in  the  present  case.  "  Poor  Alexander'* 
enacted  the  favored  lover  quite  to  his  own  content- 
ment, with  the  solitary  drawback  that  he  was  not 
a  favored  lover  at  all.  He  was  like  an  ill-shapen 
man,  who,  by  perpetually  putting  himself  into  the 
attitude  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere,  has  persuaded 
himself  that  he  is  like  a  Greek  statue,  and  ex- 
pects others  to  think  the  same.  Between  Ida  and 
Frederick  there  had  grown  up  one  of  those  serene 
and  tender  friendships  which  are  the  very  gardens 
of  life.  Gardens  rich  and  lovely  as  that  early 
Paradise  wherein  earth  gave  forth  her  fruits  and 
flowers  unasked,  and  there  was  nothing  hurtful 
or  venomous,  neither  storm  nor  cold,  but  a  calm 
alternation  of  golden  sunshine  and  glorious  star- 
elothed  night.  It  did  not  seem  possible  that  there 
should  ever  be  any  offence  between  them ;  for 
there  was  neither  caprice,  nor  passion,  nor  distrust, 
but  each  seemed  to  behold  the  other  in  a  daylight 
too  clear  and  pure  for  any  vapor  of  earth  or  cloud 
of  air  to  intercept  the  view.  Their  affection  had 
grown  up  as  a  flower  grows — gently,  swiftly, 
silently ;  no  start  nor  check  in  its  progress,  bat  a 
gradual  and  aninterrupted  unfolding  into  perfect 
beauty  and  fragrance.  Alas,  how  few  have  soch 
repose  as  this !  How  impatient  are  we  in  oar 
love  for  each  other,  how  exorbitant  in  our  de- 
mands, how  traitorous  in  our  doubts!  and  our 
hearts  bum  within  us  as  we  say  to  ourselves, 
"  We  are  not  loved  as  we  would  be  loved  ;"  for- 
getting that  love  is  timid  and  sensitive,  and  needs 
an  invitation  and  a  welcome.  Perhaps  we  dread 
to  trust  what  we  call  "  our  happiness^*  in  the 


hands  of  another,  and  so  we  withdraw  into  our 
selves  ;  and  what  happiness  have  we  then!  Of 
what  avail  are  jewels  which  are  never  taken  out 
of  their  locked  casket  for  fear  of  robbery  ?  Love 
must  be  generous  as  well  as  fervent,  or  it  ein 
never  fulfil  its  oflSce. 

But  Ida  and  Godfrey.  Their  lelation  to  each 
other  was  more  difficult  to  comprehend.  She  wan 
timid  with  him,  which,  gentle  as  she  waa,  waaoot 
her  habit ;  and  he  was  still  inexplicably  change- 
able towarda  her.  He  had  still  those  to  of 
gloom  which  had  at  first  repeDed  her;  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  throwing  her  with  F^vderick, 
and  encouraging  their  intimacy,  yet  never  waa  ha 
so  sombre  as  when  he  had  succeeded  fai  eetibliah 
ing  a  ttte-d^ke  between  them.  The  bratber  nnd 
sister  compact  which  they  oiiginallj 
each  other  remained  unbroken ,  and  freqn 
ly  seemed  to  be  a  reality  na  well  as  n  na 
though  there  was  not  at  any  time  tint  petfcdl 
frankness  between  them,  whloh  ia  the  < 
tic  of  such  a  relationship.  When  apnrt» 
thought  of  a  hundred  things  to  say  to  tho  Oww » 
when  together,  they  would  not  nkifraqiientlj  aft 
silent  side  by  side,  or  else  degenerate  into  a  neit 
intercourse  of  trivialities.  They  had  not  yet  n^ 
tained  to  a  full  comprehension  of  each  other ;  thtf 
vrere,  so  to  speak,  not  in  unison,  bnt 
trembling  with  that  strange  aaggestive 
which  almost  anticipatea  the  perfect  hsimony  k 
which  it  is  about  to  be  merged. 

Nothing  in  Grodfrey  so  entirely  pnxded  the  ob* 
servant  Madeline  as  his  behavior  to  his  mother. 
There  was  in  it  at  timea  a  kind  of  hittemeas, 
which  contrasted  strongly  with  his  tenderaeos  to 
Frederick,  and  with  his  aflfection,  at  intervals,  to- 
wards his  mother  herself.  Madeline  conM  sttrib> 
ate  it  only  to  a  capriciousness  of  temper,  whieh 
made  her  tremble  at  the  idea  of  tmsting  her  dsr- 
ling's  happiness  in  his  handa.  Mra.  Aytonn  was 
ao  gentle,  so  entirely  devoted  to  her  children,  that 
it  waa  impossible  to  imagine  any  provoeation  on 
her  part ;  besides,  she  waa  a  mother  ;  and  if  thai 
be  not  claim  enough  on  the  love  and  reveienee  of 
a  child,  what  shall  suffice?  It  is  in  itself  the  wk^ 
ible  symbol  of  the  guardianship  of  angels.  It  has 
often  been  noticed,  that  the  heroinea  of  novels 
have,  aa  a  general  rule,  no  mothers,  and  that  the 
exceptiona  have  parenta  of  the  Lady  Aahton  atamp, 
the  one  mother  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  haa  delin* 
eated  in  all  his  volumes.  The  resson  b  simple 
enough.  If  the  fair  objeet  of  our  sympathy  and 
of  the  author'a  cruelty  had  a  mother,  in  the  tme 
sense  of  the  word,  she  would  be  asved  from  all 
scrapes,  supported  through  all  difflevlties,  comfort- 
ed in  all  troublea.  She  could  not  hy  any  raesM 
contrive  to  be  the  martyr  for  whom  onr  pitying 
admiration  b  demanded  ;  no  posaiUe  extent  of  in- 
genuity could  spin  three  volames  ont  of  her. 

*'  My  dear  Mra.  Chester,"  ssid  Melissa,  ente^ 
ing  that  lady's  apartment  with  an  air  of  peenliir 
condescension,  "  I  hope  yon  intend  to  give  ns  tfai 
pleasure  of  year  company  at  the  tee4ri)le  thM 
evening." 
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Madeline  was  standing  at  the  window,  watching 
the  tarbid  red  glow  upon  the  horizon  which  pre- 
ceded the  rising  of  the  moon.  She  came  from 
the  midst  of  it,  pure  and  calm,  and  soared  up  into 
the  cloudless  sky  overhead,  penetrating  the  whole 
heavens  with  her  pale,  emerald  light,  as  the  spirit 
o£  some  glorified  martyr  might  rise,  placid  and 
exalting,  from  the  flames  of  the  stake.  Madeline 
■^med  towards  her  visitor,  though  her  eyes  wan- 
wistfully  and  regretfully  back  to  the  sky,  and 
:  have  been  noticed,  that  there  was  upon 
[  t|iit  glaze  of  scarcely  dried  tears.  She 
,  w^  her  peculiar  quiet,  proud,  manner, 
irliich  rendem  it  so  impossible  to  patronize  her, 
that  she  had  liitended  to  come  down  stairs,  and 
woald  now  certttoj^  do  so. 

"  Because,"  saiit  Melissa,  confidentially,  **  I 
*  am  a  little  aoxioufiw  about  our  sweet  Ida,  and  I 
want  you  to  help  «ie.  You  can  scarcely  have 
frilad  to  observe  the  growing  penchant  between  her 
and  Alexander ;  and  it  is  so  desirable  in  every 
way,  that  I  am  veiy,  eager  to  help  it  forward. 
Godfrey  is  a  little  ii^.etir  way  ;  but  I  have  noticed 
that  be  seems  to  jinjoy  your  conversation,  and  if 
^0  will  have  tme  gooodness  to  occupy  him,  we 
can  leave  t|ie/eHiers  a  good  deal  to  themeelves." 

fOprtifal^  Madeline  was  not  well  bred  ;  I  am 
>rry  for  it,  but  there  Lb  no  denying  it.  She  gave 
slight,  scornful  laugh,  and  replied  that  she  did 
not  think  there  was  the  slightest  symptom  of  an 
attachment  between  Ida  and  Alexander.  She 
gave  herself  the  greatest  credit  for  having  made  a 
polite  and  gentle  answer.  It  is  very  odd  that  we 
9fe  always  most  conscious  of  courtesy  when  we 
are  outwardly  most  rude.  I  suppose  the  reason 
is,  that  we  feel  so  much  rudeness  within,  that  the 
degree  of  rudeness  which  we  display  seems  to  us 
ta  be>  moderation,  graciousness,  and  the  most  in- 
tense self-command. 

Melissa  was  not  to  be  baffled,  and  she  resumed  : 
^  You  have  not  detected  it  ?  Well !  that  does  not 
aarprise  me,  because  you  have  been  so  little  with 
them.  But  I  have  observed  them  closely,  and 
have  quite  made  up  my  mind  that  unless  some- 
thing very  mal-d-fropos  occurs  it  will  be  a  match  ; 
■0  I  hope  you  will  trust  to  my  discernment  in  the 
matter." 

Madeline  bit  her  lips.  There  was  something 
indescribably  irritating  to  her  in  hearing  the  future 
of  her  delicate  and  pure-hearted  Ida  discussed 
after  this  worldly  fashion.  Indeed,  every  word 
that  the  unconscious  Melissa  uttered  was  so  pro- 
voking that  silence  seemed  to  be  the  only  refuge 
from  a  positive  quarrel,  and  so  she  was  silent. 
What  precious  names  we  have  to  hear  from  com- 
mon lips,  and  blended  with  vulgar  thoughts  !  It 
aeems  profanation ;  as  though  the  name  were  it- 
aelf  a  living  reality,  and  could  feel  the  coarse 
handling  which  it  encounters. 

On  went  Melissa,  growing  more  and  more  con- 
ciliatory as  she  proceeded,  and  little  guessing  the 
Ibel  which  she  was  heaping  at  every  word  upon  a 
fim  now  smouldering,  but  ready  to  break  forth. 
It  ia  nofbrtanate  how  much  I  am  forced  to  dwell 


upon  Madeline's  faults,  but  I  must  confess  that 
she  was  not  what  is  popularly  called  good-tem- 
pered ;  not  patient,  not  in  the  least  placid,  but 
with  rather  a  habit  of  sarcasm,  and  with  a  great 
reservoir  of  hot  indignation  always  ready  to  be 
opened.  She  had  no  notion  of  taking  things 
quietly ;  there  was  no  via  media  in  her  course ; 
she  waa  rather  excited  or  apathetic ;  and  indeed 
the  apathy  was  so  habitual,  that  it  required  a 
pretty  strong  excitement  to  wake  her  out  of  it. 
Such  an  excitement  did  not  seem  likely  to  be 
wanting  just  at  present. 

"  Now  you  see,  my  dear  Mrs.  Chester,"  pursued 
Melissa,  '*  there  are  a  hundred  reasons  why  it  is 
desirable  that  this  marriage  should  take  place.  I 
need  hardly  recapitulate  them  to  you.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  Ida  should  marry  one  of  her  cousins — 
that  is  indisputable  ;  we  have  only  to  decide  which 
the  one  shall  be.  Now,  poor  Frederick  is  out  of 
the  question,  and  I  should  be  very  sorry  to  see 
her  married  to  Godfrey.  It  is  painful  to  speak 
against  one's  own  relations,  but  there  are  cases  in 
which  it  is  necessary.  Godfrey's  principles  are 
very  uncertain,  and  his  temper  violent.  But 
Alexander  is  just  the  husband  she  requires.  He 
is  the  natural  heir ;  his  conduct  has  always  been 
perfectly  unexceptionable ;  and  he  is,  moreover,  a 
man  of  the  world.  Now  I  consider  it  particularly 
desirable  that  Ida  should  marry  a  man  of  the 
world." 

Madeline  could  be  silent  no  longer.  "  Really," 
said  she,  **  we  differ  so  widely,  that  it  seems  use- 
less to  discuss  this  question.  I  have  not  agreed 
in  one  single  word  that  you  have  been  saying.  I 
see  no  necessity  for  Ida's  marrying  one  of  her 
cousins — no  necessity  for  her  marrying  at  all.  So 
far  from  considering  Mr.  Frederick  Aytoun's 
blindness  as  an  insurmountable  obstacle,  I  should 
consider  it,  supposing  them  to  be  attached,  as  the 
strongest  possible  motive  for  a  union.  The  ab- 
sence of  one  outward  means  of  communication 
would  draw  their  spirit^  more  closely  together, 
and  make  the  invisible  bond  more  real — the  in- 
visible sympathy  more  tender.  Moreover,  she 
could  never  feel  one  of  those  misgivings,  the  tor- 
ture of  women,  that  she  was  not  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  him.  I  perfectly  agree  with  you,  that 
Mr.  Alexander  Lee  is  a  man  of  the  world,  but 
that  is  the  very  reason  why  I  should  look  with 

horror  at  the  possibility  of .   However,  I  am 

quite  sure  it  ia  impossible,  so  on  that  point  my 
mind  is  easy." 

All  this  was  very  blunt  and  rough,  but  there  is 
no  describing  how  much  it  cost  Madeline  to  say  it 
as  civilly  as  she  did.  She  was  resisting  all  kinds 
of  insane  impulses ;  she  longed  to  tell  Melissa 
that  she  was  a  simpleton  and  a  hypocrite,  and  to 
beg  her  to  walk  out  of  the  room.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  narrow  escape  that  she  did  not  say  something 
of  the  sort ;  and  her  voice  and  manner  expressed 
it  rather  more  clearly  perhaps  than  words  could 
have  done. 

Still  Melissa  persevered.  **  But,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Cheater,  yon  CTidently  don't  take  my  meaning ;  if 
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you  were  to  reflect  a  little  npon  Ida's  peculiarities 
I  am  quite  sure  you  would  agree  with  me.  She 
has  not  been  educated  according  to  ordinary  ideas ; 
indeed,  my  good  brother  Percy  was  always  very 
eccentric,  and  he  has  suffered  his  eccentricities  to 
affect  his  principles  of  education  in — this  is  quite 
between  ourselves — a  rather  unfortunate  manner. 
Sweet  and  amiable,  and  pretty  as  Ida  is,  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  she  is  scarcely  fit  to  mix  in  general 
society.  Her  intellects — this  is  quite  between  our- 
selves, but  you  cannot  fail  to  have  noticed  it — her 
intellects " 

**  Her  intellectual  gifis  are  as  rare  as  her  moral," 
interrupted  Madeline,  with  flashing  eyes.  **  I  donH 
wonder  that  you  wish  this  to  be  *  quite  between 
ourselves.'  Certainly  she  has  '  not  been  educat- 
ed according  to  ordinary  ideas,'  and  ordinary 
persons  must  find  it  very  difficult  to  comprehend 
her.  Mr.  Lee  showed  the  wisdom  which  is  as 
strongly  his  characteristic  as  goodness,  in  sepa- 
rating her  from  his  family  till  she  should  be  grown 
up.  Her  intellects — the  idea  of  your  saying  any- 
thing about  her  intellects  I  It  is — "  Here  Made- 
line suddenly  checked  herself,  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands,  in  instantaneous  and  deep  self- 
abasement  for  her  impetuosity.  Before  the  be- 
wildered Melissa  had  recovered  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  compose  a  resentful  speech,  and  while, 
indeed,  she  was  inwardly  debating  whether  or  not 
a  hysteric  would  be  her  best  plan,  her  mouth  was 
stopped  by  an  apology.  **  I  beg  you  to  forgive 
me,"  said  Madeline,  with  a  mixture  of  pride  and 
dejection  in  her  manner  perfectly  indescribable,  *'  I 
was  very  much  to  blame.  I  am  very  hasty.  But," 
she  added,  having  forced  from  herself  this  humili- 
ating confession,  not  on  Melissa's  account  but  on 
her  own,  and  resuming  her  accustomed  manner 
when  it  was  finished,  '*  but  I  can  only  repeat  that 
our  views  are  so  utterly  different,  that  the  endeav- 
or to  make  them  coincide  would  be  quite  hopeless." 

"  Hopeless,  indeed  !"  returned  Melissa,  with  a 
severe  graciousness  of  deportment  highly  impres- 
sive. **  I  am  sorry  I  have  come  on  so  bootless 
an  errand.  I  am  quite  willing  to  overlook  your 
disrespect  to  myself,  since  you  are  sorry  for  it ; 
but  I  hope  it  will  not  be  repeated,  as  yoa  must  be 
aware  that  in  our  relative  positions  it  is  a  kind  of 
thing  that  cannot  be  tolerated.  I  will  take  it  for 
granted,  however,  that  it  is  not  to  happen  again. 
You  will,  of  course,  not  attempt  to  interfere  in  any 
way  whatsoever  with  the  course  of  things,  though 
your  opinion  may  be  very  different  to  mine.  I 
shall  hope  to  see  you  in  the  drawing-room  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour." 

Melissa  held  out  her  hand  with  most  repulsive 
urbanity.  It  was  agony  to  Madeline,  but  she 
touched  the  cold  fingers  with  her  own,  and  as 
soon  as  Melissa  was  gone,  flung  herself  upon  her 
knees  in  a  passion  of  contempt  for  herself  and  all 
the  world ;  which  must  seem  very  disproportion- 
ate to  its  cause,  to  natures  less  stormily  constituted 
than  her  own.  **  My  own  act  again  !"  exclaimed 
she  ;  "  powerless  by  my  own  act  I  I  could  not 
answer  her.    I  had  not  self-command  to  tell  her 


quietly  that  I  was  bound  to  what  she  calk  Ult0^ 
ference  by  duty,  because  I  was  a  coward  in  Ibe 
presence  of  my  own  passions.  0  God,  forgive  me !" 

It  never  occurred  to  Madeline  to  feel  hamilittei 
by  the  apology  she  had  compelled  herself  to  main. 
Paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  her  nature  was  a 
great  deal  too  proud  to  be  galled  by  this.  She 
gave  not  so  much  as  a  passing  thought  to  Melien, 
either  at  the  time  or  afterwards,  but  bitterly  eoi-' 
demning  herself  for  the  recurrence  of  a  fault  lonf 
deplored,  and  scarcely  half  conquered,  il^a-mda 
the  instant  atonement  to  her  own  cpnieiiae,  aid 
thought  of  nothing  else.  Melissa,  howefr,  lifca 
all  cowards,  became  far  more  irate  when  the  o^ 
ject  of  her  wrath  was  not  before  her.  Aa  ahe  n- 
fiected  upon  her  wrongs,  she  made  op  her  mial 
to  tell  uncle  John — (oh  !  poor  encle  John,  he  III-  • 
tie  dreamed  what  was  in  storA  for  hiin)-^that  he 
must  inform  Mrs.  Chester  that  nnleaa  she  altend 
her  behavior,  she  must  leave  the  houae.  "  It  ii 
the  very  least  he  can  do  for  me,"  said  MeliMa  to 
herself,  with  mild  firmness ;  "  and  if  he  had  aey 
discernment,  he  would  have  done  it  long  age, 
without  giving  me  the  pain  of  aaggeating  il ;  fend 
so  I  shall  tell  him." 

When  Madeline  descended  to  the  < 
she  found  the  whole  party  assembled,  with  ( 
dition  of  a  new  comer,  a  fine  little  boy,  six  ; 
old,  the  son  of  that  Mr.  Tyrrel  who  waa  alloded 
to  in  a  letter  of  Melissa's,  which  the  reader  may 
possibly  remember.  He  was  a  pretty,  lively  childi 
full  of  that  innocent  repartee  which  ia  so  pleasint 
in  unspoiled  childhood  ;  and  he  sat  on  Ida's  lap, 
and  was  the  object  of  unremitting  attention,  half 
jocose,  half  caressing,  from  the  yonnger  gentlemen 
of  the  party.  Alexander  plied  him  with  strong  lea 
and  buttered  toast,  and  asked  him  queationa  ia 
sesquipedaiion  English,  feeling  quite  sure  that  Ida 
thought  him  very  witty,  and  that  he  was  display- 
ing that  aptitude  for  winning  a  child's  heart  which 
is  a  pretty  sure  road  to  a  woman's.  We  hope  the 
parallel  will  not  be  considered  insulting.  After 
tea,  a  general  petition  was  made  to  Mrs.  Chetter 
to  sketch  the  little  boy's  portrait :  his  father  wee 
expected  the  next  day,  and  it  wJuld  be  such  an 
agreeable  surprise  for  him !  Mrs.  Chester's  draw- 
ings were  so  rapid  and  so  accurate ;  would  she 
not  be  persuaded  ?  Madeline  fetched  her  mite- 
rials,  and  established  herself  opposite  to  her  youth- 
ful sitter.  The  child  stood  at  Ida*s  knee,  and  wu 
certainly  as  pretty  a  subject  for  a  painter  as  coaM 
be  found  anywhere.  An  abundanoe  of  golden-eol- 
ored  hair,  some  shade  or  two  paler  than  Ida*s,  fell 
in  rings  about  his  shoulders  ;  and  his  eyes,  which 
were  large,  and  of  the  darkest  hazel,  were  lifted 
to  hers  with  a  half-serious  impression,  yet  niQ 
glistening  with  suppressed  mirth. 

'*  Will  it  make  your  head  ache,  dear  Mad^ 
line  1"  asked  Ida.    '*  Yon  are  not  looking  well." 

Madeline's  cheeks  were  burning  and  her  eyea 
heavy,  but  she  denied  that  she  had  any  ailnenfy 
and  the  work  proceeded. 

'*  Why  does  she  wear  that  ngly  close  cap?*' 
said  the  child  to  Ida,  poiutiog  to  Madelioe'a  had : 
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"  nobody  else  does  ;  and  she  would  look  so  ronch 
prettier  without  it." 

Mrs.  Chester  started  at  these  words,  and  dropped 
her  pencil,  while  Ida  stooped  over  the  unconscious 
offender  till  her  bright  curls  mingled  with  his, 
caressing  him  into  silence.  Madeline,  however, 
lelieved  the  embarrassment  of  the  party  by  imme- 
diately speaking  herself.  **  I  am  nervous  to-night,*' 
^^  said  she ;  "but  don't  scold  him ;  it  was  a  very 
''natural  observation  for  a  child." 

'  Hpw   will  you   have  your  picture  taken!" 
nder.     **  Will  you  be  in  a  smart  uni- 
ft  ^word  by  your  side,  like  the  Duke 
ofWeningtoO'l" 

"  No,"  riplied  the  little  boy ;  **  because  then 
papi  would  n't  know  me.  Oh  yes  but  he  would 
though !  He  would  know  me  in  any  dress,  and 
I  should  know  hint :  but  I  wonH  have  it  done  so, 
because  it  would  n't  be  true." 

"  But  it  *s  no  consequence  not  being  true,  when 
it  m  only  a  picture,"  said  Alexander. 

"Isn't  it?"  asked  the  child;  "then  I  don't 
Vkb  pictures  :  thej  ifiust  be  bad  things." 

•* Yoo  are  a  little  preacher!"  cried  Alexander. 
"I  should  like  to  hear  a  sermon  from  you.  Tell 
me  DOWy  do  fen  never  say  what  is  not  true!" 

^]^,^SBi  sure  he  never  does,"  exclaimed  Ida, 
pfth  that  instinctive  care  for  the  freshness  of  a 
.'child's  moral  sense  natural  to  those  in  whom  the 
sense  is  delicate  and  acute.  "  Pray  don't  put  such 
ideas  into  his  head." 

'  Alexander  laughed,  and  persevered.  "  Did  you 
never  take  the  raspberry  jam  when  papa  was  n't 
looking,"  inquired  he,  "  and  then  say  that  the  cat 
took  itV 

The  child  gave  Ida  a  significant  glance,  and 
then  looking  up  at  Alexander,'  with  an  expression 
of  infinite  humor,  replied,  **  No,  I  never  did  ;  but 
I  will  now  you  have  told  me  of  it." 

A  burst  of  laughter  from  all  followed  this  re- 
tort; and  uncle  John,  with  his  accustomed  clap  on 
the  back,  informed  Alexander,  in  a  stentorian 
voice,  that  he  was  "  sold  out  and  out !"  The  child, 
however,  laid  his  soft  cheek  upon  Ida's  hand,  and 
whispered   in  a  tremulous  voice,  while  his  dark 


eyes  filled  with  tears — "  But  it  was  naughty  to 
joke  about  it  at  all,  because,  once,  when  I  was 
very  little,  I  did  tell  a  story." 

At  this  moment  Madeline  flung  down  her  pencil 
with  an  air  of  impatience.  "  1  cannot  draw !" 
exclaimed  she  ;  "  it  is  perfectly  unaccountable !" 

Godfrey  looked  over  her  shoulder ;  "I  see  a 
likeness,"  observed  he,  **  but  it  is  too  young." 

**  It  is  the  face  of  a  baby !"  replied  Madeline ; 
"  and  this  is  the  second  sketch,  and  the  first  had 
the  same  defect."  She  rubbed  the  lines  out  with 
much  vehemence,  and  began  to  draw  again  some- 
what hurriedly ;  Godfrey  watched  her  progress 
with  interest,  but,  after  a  few  minutes'  work,  she 
pushed  away  the  paper,  and  rose,  saying,  with  a 
strangely  agitated  manner,  "  It  is  the  baby's  face 
again  !    I  cannot  do  it !" 

*'  It  is  very  singular,"  said  Godfrey,  examining 
it,  "  because  there  is  so  strong  a  likeness ;  the  lit- 
tle fellow  must  have  been  just  like  it  when  he  was 
a  baby." 

"  Won't  you  make  another  attempt!"  inquired 
Alexander. 

Madeline  put  her  hand  to  her  head.  "  Not  to- 
night," said  she  ;  "  I  believe  I  am  ill." 

Her  face  was  now  quite  pallid,  and  there  was 
a  painful,  unnatural  expression  in  her  eyes.  She 
forced  a  laugh,  seemed  puzzled  at  herself,  and 
said  she  did  not  know  what  was  the  matter  with 
her. 

Ida  led  the  child  across  the  room.  "  Come, 
little  Arthur,"  said  she,  "  come  and  look  at  your- 
self when  you  were  a  baby." 

She  was  approaching  Madeline  with  the  inten- 
tion of  urging  her  to  go  to  bed  and  sleep  away 
her  headache  ;  she  felt  really  uneasy  about  her 
friend,  but  knowing  her  morbid  dislike  to  having 
any  fuss  made  about  herself,  she  covered  her  pur- 
pose by  this  playful  address  to  the  child,  and 
thought  to  manage  the  matter  quietly  and  without 
notice.  She  was,  however,  baffled,  and  in  a  very 
alarming  manner.  As  she  drew  near,  Madeline 
uttered  a  slight  cry,  as  if  in  sudden  pain,  reeled, 
and  fell  upon  the  ground  perfectly  insensible. 


Qi'EEN  Caroline's  Death-Bed. — It  is  not  ne- 
cessary to  examine  whether  the  queen's  reasoning 
was  good  or  bad  in  wishing  the  king,  in  case  she 
died,  should  marry  again  : — it  is  certain  she  did 
wish  it ;  had  often  said  so  when  he  was  present, 
and  when  he  was  not  present,  and  when  she  was  in 
health,  and  gave  it  now  as  her  advice  to  him  when 
she  'vas  dying — upon  which  his  sobs  began  to  rise 
and  his  tears  to  fall  with  double  vehemence. 
Whilst  in  the  midst  of  this  passion,  wiping  his 
eyes,  and  sobbing  between  every  word,  with  much 
ado  he  got  out  this  answer  :  **  Non,  j^aurai  des 
maUresses.''^  To  which  the  queen  made  no  other 
reply  than,  **  Ah!  inon  Dieu  !  ccla  n^empeche  pas.^^ 
I  know  this  episode  will  hardly  be  credited,  but  it  is 
hterally  true.  When  she  had  finished  all  she  had 
to  say  on  these  subjects,  she  said  she  fancied  she 


could  sleep.  The  king  said  many  kind  things  to 
her,  and  kissed  her  face  and  her  hands  a  hundred 
times ;  but  even  at  this  time,  on  her  asking  for  her 
watch,  which  hung  by  the  chimney,  in  order  to 
give  it  him  to  take  care  of  her  seal,  the  natural 
hrusquerie  of  his  temper,  even  in  these  moments, 
broke  out,  which  showed  how  addicted  he  was  to 
snapping  without  being  angry,  and  that  he  was 
often  capable  of  using  those  worst  whom  he  loved 
best ;  for  on  this  proposal  of  giving  him  the  watch 
to  take  care  of  the  seal  with  the  queen's  arms,  in 
the  midst  of  sobs  and  tears  he  raised  and  quickened 
his  voice,  and  said,  **  Ah  !  my  God  !  let  it  alone  ; 
the  queen  has  always  such  strange  fancies.  Who 
should  meddle  with  your  seal  ?  Is  it  not  as  safe 
there  as  in  my  pocket!" — Lord  Hervet/'s  Memoirs 
of  George  the  Second, 
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Pii09PECTU8.->Thi8  work  is  eoodnctcd  in  tlie  spirit  of 
liittell'8  Moseum  of  Foreign  Literatoro,  (wliicli  was  &Tor- 
ibly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  tbinss  which  were  ex- 
eluded  by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  tnus  extending  our 
scope  and  gatheting  a  greater  and  more  attractire  yarietYj 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
•ur  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fally  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EdinbuTfrh^ 
Qriaricrly,  and  other  ReTiews  ;  and  Blaekwood'B  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ami 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  l^>eetaiort 
the  spiarklinff  Examiner^  the  judicious  Atherueum,  the 
busy  and  incTustrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Bn^annto,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
Uan  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Militaiy 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  the  United  Service^  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  Universitv,  New  Monthly^ 
Praser'Sf  Tait%  Ainsworth's^  HootPSy  and  Sporting  Mag- 
mzinesy  and  of  Chambers^  admirable  JovmaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tnink  it  good  enough,  make 
ase  of  the  thunder  of  Th^  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
rariety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
/rom  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
Into  our  neighborhood ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
•ections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  intelligent  Amerimi  to  lie  i 

of  the  condition  and  changes  of  Ibraign  conntrln. 

this  not  only  because  of  their  nearar  eonnectioa  witk  iMik 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  haeteniOB 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  eoaie  new  MMe  « 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cmnoC  oampali 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progicss  ofOdcBliMtiea, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  aHl^VaiMii 
and  Travels,  will  m  favorite  matter  for  our  selectioai- 
and,  in  general,  we  shaJ  systematically  and  rerr  nllf 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  «rf*Fbieigi 
afiairsj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  It 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  n^ia 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divinee,  Liw- 

Jrers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  niea  of 
eisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obi'ect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  believe  tha 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  geneiaUoD  i  wmi 
hope  to  make  the  woii:  indispensable  in  every  wefl-ia- 
formed  familv.  We  saj  indispensable,  becwaue  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  agaiMl 
the  influx  or  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  monlay 
in  any  other  way  than  byfumishinff  a  sufBcient  aupplf 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
mus<  be  gratified. 

We  liope  that^  by  "  winnowmg  the  leheat  Jrem  tk§ 
ehqf"  by  providing  abundantly  for  the  imagination,  and 
bv  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  THvelih 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  prodnoa  a  work 
which  snail  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  iril 
aspire  to  raise  the  stanoard  of  piU>Uc  taste. 
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From  thft  WMtmiDstw  ReTlaw. 

1.  The  Oreat  Sea  Serpent,  An  Essay^  ihotoing 
its  History^  auihentic^  foUitwus,  and  hypothet- 
ical.   By  Edward  Nbwman. 

9.  TJie  Zoologist.  London :  John  Van  Voorst, 
Paternoster-rew.    1848. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  phase  of  the  human  mind 
more  curious  or  inexplicable  than  that  sute  of  ser- 
vile submission  to  authority  in  matters  of  belief 
which  characterizes  the  majority  of  mortals.  It 
is,  indeed,  a  humiliating  spectacle  to  behold  full- 
grown  men  depending  implicitly  for  opinions  on 
the  dictates  of  their  fellow-men ;  prostrating  their 
intellect,  distrusting  the  evidence  of  their  senses, 
and  absolutely  turning  a  deaf  ear  to  conclusions, 
however  obvious,  if  not  reaching  them  through  the 
channel  of  acknowledged  authority!  Can  they 
not  comprehend  that  just  conclusions  are  to  be  at- 
tained alone  by  a  studiously-careful  consideration 
of  a  subject  in  all  its  bearings,  not  by  adopting  the 
views — the  mere  ipse  dixit — of  any  man  1  By  the 
latter  course,  we  not  only  invest  ourselves  in  a 
tattered  garment  of  prejudices  which  every  one 
can  see  through,  but  we  must  also  cede  the  fact, 
that  we  have  purloined  the  disreputable  clothing 
which  we  parade.  Now,  as  there  is  no  position 
so  fatal  to  the  admission  of  truth  as  the  position 
of  prejudice,  so  is  there  no  prejudice  so  degrading 
as  that  which  is  purloined.  We  do  not  hesitate 
to  say,  that  the  progress  of  science  in  this  country 
is  arrested  by  the  strong  hand  of  self-elected  au- 
thority, and  the  promulgation  of  scientific  truth 
retarded  by  those  who  arrogate  to  themselves  an 
eiclusive  monopoly  of  philosophic  lore.  This 
state  of  affairs  is  baneful  in  two  ways : — it  not 
only  checks  the  dissemination  of  recently-dis- 
covered truths,  but  it  invests  the  select  few  with 
the  power  of  disseminating  and  positively  enforcing 
the  reception  of  error.  It  moreover  persecutes, 
with  relentless  severity,  every  individual  who  may 
have  the  courage  to  expose  the  blunders  of  any 
magnate  whose  influence  upon  the  distribution  of 
the  scientific  patronage  of  government,  and  of 
learned  societies,  might  be  thereby  compromised. 

These  remarks  are,  however,  levelled  at  the 
system^  not  at  individuals ;  and  they  have  been 
elicited  by  the  more  than  equivocal  reception  ac- 
corded to  an  apparently  trustworthy  announcement 
of  the  recent  appearance  of  a  certain  illustrious  in- 
dividual, whose  positive  identification  might  pos- 
sibly upset  some  cherished  hypothesis,  and  lead 
to  the  necessity  of  numerous  modifications  of  ac- 
cepted scientific  dogmas. 

From  their  lucubrations,  lately  paraded  before 
the  public,  it  appears  that  no  one  connected  with 
the  coteries  of  scientific  exclusives  has  ever  seen 
the  animal  whose  history  Mr.  Newman  has  given 
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us.  No  bone  of  a  sea-serpent  exists  in  the  CoK 
lege  of  Surgeons.  No  authentic  fragment  hit 
reached  the  British  Museum.  The  eye-witnesses 
are  confined  to  some  two  thousand  mariners  or 
cooDtryroen  who  have  no  acquaintance  with  the 
terms  nematoneurous,  homogangliatous, '  and  the 
like;  and  the  evidence  cited  in  support  of  the 
phenomena  observed  is  given  by  parties  scarcely 
amounting  to  an  eighth  part  of  their  entire  nooi- 
ber,  and  who,  in  their  general  knowledge  of  teeh- 
nical  natural  history  are  not  a  whit  before  the 
great  body  of  eye-witnesses  from  whom  they  ap> 
pear  to  have  been  selected  at  random ;  and,  thero- 
fore,  neither  the  great  mass  of  eye-witnesses,  nor 
those  selected  to  give  evidence,  are  worthy  of  the 
slightest  credence !     So  say  the  exclusives. 

The  present  age  exhibits  many  similar  instances 
of  learned  incredulity ;  public  lectures  have  been 
given  to  show  that  Shakspeare  never  existed,  that 
Ben  Jonson  is  a  myth ;  and  our  witty  contempo- 
rary "  Punch"  declares  that  Pickford  is  a  myth 
also.  Yet  at  this  very  moment  credulity  is  mak- 
ing exhibitions  equally  eccentric,  and  millions  be- 
lieve in  the  universal  efiKcacy  of  bread-pills,  if  sohl 
in  the  name  of  some  liberslly  advertising  quaok 
doctor.  It  were  a  study  worthy  of  the  psychokn 
gist,  this  simultaneous  exhibition  of  stolid  incrs- 
dulity  and  headlong  confidence ;  the  first  would, 
perhaps,  be  traced  to  a  preponderance  of  self 
esteem,  the  second  to  a  too  great  development  of 
veneration  for  others. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  witnesses  called  on  be* 
half  of  the  sea-serpent  afiford  the  very  best  evideooe 
that  could  be  wished.  The  majority  of  our  pro- 
feasors  and  curators  would  not  know  a  whale  firom 
a  porpoise,  a  porpoise  from  a  shark,  a  shark  firom 
an  ichthyosaurus,  if  they  beheld  these  creatures  in 
their  native  element ;  it  is  when  beasts  are  stufiled 
with  straw,  or  reduced  to  skeletons,  or  when  frag^ 
ments  of  their  bones  are  placed  under  the  con-- 
pound  microscope,  that  the  knowledge  of  then 
among  these  savans  begins  and  ends;  but  the 
mariner,  the  whaler,  the  harpooner,  the  poipoise- 
siiooter,  the  practical  fisherman, — these  know  the 
creatures  of  the  deep  from  each  other^  and  can 
pronounce  with  wonderful  exactitude  if  they  see 
but  the  smallest  portion  above  the  water :  they  are 
the  men  whose  sight  is  sharpened  by  use,  whose 
book  is  nature,  whose  knowledge  is  practicalv.  and 
whose  evidence  on  such  a  subject  is  fiir  better  than 
any  other.  The  men  **  who  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships"  are  they  of  whom  we  must  inquire  its 
wonders.  They,  indeed,  may  see  a  schull  of  por< 
poises  following  each  other,,  head  to  tail;  they 
may  watch  their  gambols,  and  haply  single  oat  a 
big  one  for  a  trial  of  the  harpoon  or  the  rifle ;  bat 
no  seaman  would  mistake  them  for  anything  else : 
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the  sight  is  as  familiar  to  him  as  a  string  of  law- 
yers to  a  dweller  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  has 
certainly  no  greater  similarity  to  a  serpent.  In 
all  our  inquiries  we  must  have  regard  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  witness  for  giving  information.  Even 
the  microscope,  the  secret-revealing  implement  of 
the  learned,  requires  a  kind  of  education  on  the 
part  of  the  beholder.  Doubtless  the  mariner  who 
first  peeped  through  the  wonder-working  tube, 
would  arrive  at  conclusions  as  erroneous  as  the 
learned  fool  who  comments  on  the  creatures  of  the 
deep :  but  he  sorely  would  not  venture  to  print 
his  blunders,  or  pass  oS*  his  crude  observations  as 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  world.  And  yet  our 
savans  are  forever  doing  this ;  and  forever  giving 
opinions  on  subjects  which  they  cannot  understand  ; 
promulgating  hypotheses  founded  on  imagined 
facts ;  drawing  ideal  pictures  of  nature  and  rea- 
soning on  them  as  truths ;  throwing  aside  realities 
for  fictions ;  and  hermetically  sealing  their  eyes, 
and  closing  their  ears  against  the  entrance  of  in- 
formation, because  information  itaelf  is  supposed 
to  clash  with  preconceived  opinions,  to  interfere 
with  hypotheses  to  which  they  are  pledged,  and, 
in  fine,  to  damage  their  claim  to  the  exclusive  dis- 
posal of  scientifio  knowledge :  their  object  is  to 
represent  all  matters  as  they  would  fume  them, 
without  any  reference  to  what  they  are.  But  let 
us  proceed  with  our  inquiry. 

The  first  witness  whom  we  shall  call  on  the 
part  of  the  sea-serpent  is  the  Rev.  Mr.  Egede, 
whose  journal  of  the  Greenland  mission  is  a  mas- 
terpiece of  minute  accuracy  ;  it  is  illustrated  with 
figures  of  the  human  inhabitants,  the  bears,  seals, 
whales,  birds  and  plants,  distinguished  by  a  fidel- 
ity which  at  that  date,  1734,  is  almost  without 
parallel ;  indeed,  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  head 
of  the  narwhal,  or  sea-unicorn,  proving  the  single 
horn  to  be  a  tooth  on  one  side  of  the  jaw,  devel- 
oped at  the  expense  of  the  corresponding  tooth  on 
the  other  side  of  the  jaw,  is  exhibited  with  a  mi- 
nute attention  to  anatomical  truth  that  leaves  noth- 
ing to  be  desired.  Egede^s  statements  are  equally 
trustworthy  with  his  drawings  ;  there  is  no  at- 
tempt at  exaggeration,  and  he  appears  to  be  actu- 
ated by  no  other  motive  than  that  of  modestly  dis- 
seminating a  knowledge  of  Natural  History,  facts 
which  he  had  himself  observed,  and  which  he  be- 
lieved to  be  before  unrecorded.  Not  the  slightest 
doubt  has  ever  been  entertained,  as  far  as  we  can 
discover,  of  his  veracity,  piety,  and  single-minded- 
ness ;  the  indubitable  value  of  the  greater  part  of 
his  observations  is  sufTicient  to  establish  the  au- 
thority of  the  whole.  The  single  blot  on  this 
reverend  gentleman's  character  appears  to  be  his 
having  seen  a  sea-serpent.  He  writes  as  fol- 
lows : — 

•  On  the  6th  of  July,  1731,  there  appeared  a  very 
large  and  frightful  sea  monster,  which  raised  itself 
so  high  out  of  the  water,  that  its  head  reached 
above  our  main-top.  It  had  a  long  sharp  snout, 
and  spouted  water  like  a  whale ;  and  very  broad 
flappers.  The  body  seemed  to  be  covered  with 
scales,  and  the  skin  was  uneven  and  wrinkled,  and 


the  lower  part  was  formed  like  a  snake.  After 
some  time,  the  creature  plunged  baekwarde  into 
the  water,  and  then  turned  its  tail  up  above  the 
surface,  a  whole  ship-length  from  the  head.  The 
following  evening  we  had  very  bad  weather. 

The  statement  is  accompanied  by  a  figure  ia 
which  the  characters  above  enumerated  are  shown. 

Now,  wo  have  no  objection  to  make  every  de- 
duction that  the  most  rigid  eroee-exainination  could 
elicit ;  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  make  every  al- 
lowance for  the  emotions  of  wonder  and  fear ;  we 
will  not  insist  on  the  height  to  which  the  head 
was  raised,  or  the  sharpness  of  the  enont,  or  the 
breadth  of  the  flappers,  or  the  scales  on  the  skin, 
or  the  distance  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  Let 
the  incredulous  pare  down  the  marvellous  as  much 
as  he  pleases,  and  then,  after  every  allowanee 
and  deduction,  let  him  say  what  Mr.  Egede  saw. 
The  high  character  of  the  narrator,  and  his  other- 
wise unquestioned  veracity,  are  suflicieot  guaiv 
antees  for  his  having  seen  something ;  his  ex- 
traordinary knowledge  of  the  Cetacea  and  seals, 
extending  to  the  most  minute  distinctions  of  spe- 
cies, proves  that  his  monster  could  not  have  beea 
one  of  these  tribes.  It  seems  to  us  indisputable^ 
that  Mr.  Egede,  from  personal  obsenration  and 
with  rigid  integrity  of  purpose,  describes  and  fig- 
ures an  animal  decidedly  and  widely  diflierent  from 
any  living  creature  hitherto  admitted  into  oar  sys- 
tematic classifications.  That  it  was  a  sea-serpent, 
or  a  serpent  of  any  other  kind,  certainly  does  not 
appear,  neither  does  the  writer  make  any  sock 
assertion.  In  the  figure,  description,  and  name,  of 
Egede's  "  sea  monster,"  we  find  nothing  to  eon- 
stitute  it  a  serpent;  this  name  appears  to  hafa 
been  subsequently  applied ;  and  yet,  so  great  is 
the  ingenuity  of  man,  that  this  very  name  has  beea 
tortured  into  a  proof  of  the  falsehood  of  Mr. 
Egede*s  statement. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  Pontoppidan's  "  Natu- 
ral History  of  Norway,"  published  shortly  after 
Egede's  ''Journal,"  and  quoting  that  author's 
description.  Pontoppidan  was  Bishop  of  Bergen, 
a  member  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at 
Copenhagen,  evidently  a  good  naturalist,  and  withal 
a  man  of  unimpeachable  veracity :  he  exhibits  no 
undue  credulity  ;  and  although  he  has  heard  from 
sailors,  and  others  residing  near  the  eoaat,  a  Tsri- 
ety  of  marvellous  stories  concerning  the  sea  mon- 
ster, he  quotes  them  doubtingly,  and  puts  his 
reader  on  his  guard  against  giving  them  implicit 
credence ;  that  a  fixed  and  ineradicable  belief  in 
this  sea  monster,  existed  universally  along  the 
coast  in  Pontoppidan *s  time  is  shown  by  the  fill- 
lowing  quotation  — 

In  all  my  inquiry  about  these  affairs,  I  hsTO  hardly 
spoke  with  any  intelligent  person,  bom  in  the  man- 
or of  Nordland,  who  was  not  able  to  ffive  a  perti- 
nent answer,  and  strong  assurances  of  the  existenoe 
of  this  fish  ;  and  some  of  our  north  traders,  that 
come  here  every  year  with  their  merchaodisey 
think  it  a  very  strange  question,  when  they  are  s»- 
riously  asked  whether  there  be  any  such  creature; 
they  think  it  as  ridiculous  as  if  the  question  was 
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put  to  them,  whether  there  he  such  fish  as  eel  or 
cod. 

That  an  equally  firm  and  ineradicahle  helief  ex- 
ists at  the  present  day,  is  shown  by  a  parallel 
passage,  just  published  in  the  **2^Iogist." 

As  some  interest  has  been  excited  by  the  alleged 
appearance  of  a  sea-serpent,  I  venture  to  transmit 
a  few  remarks  on  the  subject,  which  yoa  may  or 
may  not  think  worthy  of  insertion  in  your  columns. 
There  does  not  appear  to  be  a  single  well-authen- 
ticated instance  of  these  monsters  having  been  seen 
in  any  southern  latitudes  ;  but  in  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, notwithstanding  the  fabulous  character  so 
long  ascribed  to  Pontoppidan's  description,  I  am 
convinced  that  they  both  exist  and  are  frequently 
seen.  During  three  summers  spent  in  Norway,  1 
have  repeatedly  conversed  with  the  natives  on  this 
subject.  A  parish  priest  residing  on  Romsdal  fjord, 
about  two  days'  journey  south  of  Drontheim,  an 
intelligent  person,  whose  veracity  I  have  no  reason 
to  doubt,  gave  me  a  circumstantial  account  of  one 
which  he  had  himself  seen.  It  rose  within  thirty 
yards  of  the  boat  in  which  he  was,  and  swam  par- 
allel with  it  for  a  considerable  time.  Its  head  is  de- 
scribed as  equalling  a  small  cask  in  size,  and  its 
mouth,  which  it  repeatedly  opened  and  shut,  was 
furnished  with  formidable  teeth ;  its  neck  was 
smaller,  but  its  body — of  which  he  supposed  that 
he  saw  about  half  on  the  surface  of  the  water — was 
not  less  in  girth  than  that  of  a  moderate  sized 
horse.  Another  gentleman,  in  whose  house  I 
stayed,  had  also  seen  one,  and  gave  a  similar  ac- 
count of  it :  it  also  came  near  his  boat  upon  the 
fjord,  when  it  was  fired  at,  upon  which  it  turned 
and  pursued  them  to  the  shore,  which  was  luckily 
near,  when  it  disappeared.  They  expressed  great 
surprise  at  the  general  disbelief  attaching  to  the  ex- 
istence of  these  animals  amongst  naturalists,  and 
assured  me  that  there  was  scarcely  a  sailor  accus- 
tomed to  those  inland  lakes,  who  had  not  seen  them 
at  one  time  or  another. — 7%e  Zoologist,  p.  2311. 

But  Pontoppidan  does  not  satisfy  himself  with 
any  general  expressions  of  behef,  however  distinct 
and  explicit ;  he  collects  and  publishes  the  most 
direct  and  positive  evidence,  and  derived  from 
sources  which  in  the  present  age  we  should  call 
the  most  respectable.  The  first  of  these  is  Lau- 
rence de  Ferry,  at  that  time  commander  of  Ber- 
gen. We  subjoin  the  entire  statement,  premising 
that  the  commander,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  bishop, 
took  two  of  the  seamen  who  were  with  him  be- 
fore a  magistrate,  when  they  both  solemnly  swore 
to  the  truth  of  the  following  particulars : — 

The  latter  end  of  August,  in  the  year  1746,  as 
I  was  on  a  voyage,  in  my  return  from  Trundtheim, 
in  a  very  calm  and  hot  day,  having  a  mind  to  put 
in  at  Molde,  it  happened,  that  when  we  were  ar- 
rived with  my  vessel  within  six  English  miles  of 
the  aforesaid  Molde,  being  at  a  place  called  Jule- 
Nsss,  as  I  was  reading  in  a  book,  I  heard  a  kind  of 
murmuring  voice  from  amongst  the  men  at  the  oars, 
who  were  eight  in  number,  and  observed  that  the  man 
at  the  helm  kept  ofi*  from  the  land.  Upon  this  I 
inquired  what  was  the  matter,  and  was  informed 
that  there  was  a  sea-snake  before  us.  I  then  or- 
dered the  man  at  the  helm  to  keep  to  the  land 
a?ain,  and  to  come  up  with  this  creature,  of  which 
i  had  heard  so  manv  stories.    Though  the  fellows 
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were  under  some  apprehensions,  they  were  obliged 
to  obey  my  orders.  In  the  mean  time,  this  sea- 
snake  passed  by  us,  and  We  were  obliged  to  tack 
the  vessel  about,  in  order  to  get  nearer  to  it.  As 
the  snake  swam  faster  than  we  could  row,  I  took 
my  ffun,  that  was  ready  charged,  and  fired  at  it ; 
on  this  he  immediately  plunged  under  the  water. 
We  rowed  to  the  place  where  it  sunk  down  (which 
in  the  calm  might  be  easily  observed,)  and  lay  upoa 
our  oars,  thinking  it  would  come  up  again  to  the 
surface;  however,  it  did  not.  When  the  snake 
plunged  down,  the  water  appeared  thick  and  red; 
perhaps  some  of  the  shot  might  wound  it,  the  die- 
tance  being  very  little.  The  head  of  this  snake, 
which  it  held  more  than  two  feet  above  the  surface 
of  the  water,  resembled  that  of  a  horse.  It  was  of 
a  greyish  color,  and  the  mouth  was  quite  black  and 
very  large.  It  had  black  eyes,  and  a  Ion?  white 
mane,  that  hung  down  from  the  neck  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  Besides  the  head  and  neck,  we 
saw  seven  or  eight  folds  or  coils  of  the  snake, 
which  were  very  thick,  and,  as  far  as  we  could 
guess,  there  was  about  a  fathom  distance  between 
each  fold. 

After  citing  a  variety  of  other  instances,  giving 
the  names  of  his  witnesses  without  reserve,  Pon- 
toppidan deduces  this  general  conclusion  from  the 
entire  evidence ; — 

It  appears  that  this  creature  does  not,  like  the 
eel  or  land-snake,  taper  gradually  to  a  point,  but 
the  body,  which  looks  to  be  as  big  as  two  hoga- 
heads,  groWs  riemarkable  small  at  once,  just  where 
the  tail  begins. 

And  again : — 

The  eyes  of  this  creature  are  very  large,  and  o^ 
a  blue  color,  and  look  like  a  couple  of  bright  pew- 
ter plates. 

Egede  gives  us  the  pointed  head,  the  power  of 
spouting  water  like  a  whale,  the  broad  anterior 
flappers  or  paddles,  the  bulky  trunk,  and  the 
pointed  tail.  Pontoppidan  adds  the  enormous  eyes 
the  mane,  the  dorsal  protuberances,  the  sudden 
narrowing  where  the  trunk  ceases  and  the  tail  be* 
gins. 

The  next  author  cited  is  Sir  A.  de  Capell 
Brooke.  Although  in  the  course  of  his  rambles 
in  Scandinavia  this  worthy  gentleman  had  not  the 
pleasure  of  falling  in  with  this  creature  himself, 
he  nevertheless  heard  many  statements  from  eye- 
witnesses respecting  it ;  none  of  these,  however, 
throw  new  light  on  the  subject,  or  assign  any 
characters  to  the  animal  which  were  not  previously 
known.  As  far  as  they  go  their  tendency  is  to 
confirm  the  statements  previously  published  ;  they 
relate  to  the  years  1817,  18,  19,  and  22.  The 
only  subsequent  information  from  the  locality  in 
question  is  contained  in  the  fifteenth  number  of 
the  **  2^ologist ;"  we  quote  the  entire  passage, 
without  abbreviation  or  alteration. 

In  the  neighborhood  of  Christiansand  and  Molde, 
in  the  province  of  Romsdal,  several  persons,  highly 
respectable  and  credible  witnesses,  have  reported 
that  they  have  seen  this  animal.  In  general,  they 
state  that  it  has  been  seen  in  the  larger  Norwegian 
fjords,  seldom  in  the  open  sea.  In  the  large  bight 
of  the  sea  at  Christiansand,  it  has  been  seen  every 
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year,  though  only  in  the  wannest  season,  in  the 
dof^-days,  and  then  only  when  the  weather  wasper- 
fectly  calm  and  the  surface  of  the  water  unruffled. 
The  folIowinjT  persons,  whose  names  are  here  men- 
tioned, give  the  suhjoined  testimony  : — Niles  Roe, 
workman  at  Mr.  William  Knudtzon's  relates:  *'I 
saw  the  serpent  twice,  once  at  noon,  and  two  days 
aflerwards  towards  the  evening,  in  the  fjord  at  the 
back  of  Mr.  Knudtzon's  garden.  The  first  time  it 
was  about  a  hundred  feet  distant.  It  swam  first 
along  the  ijord,  and  then  afterwards  direct  over  to 
the  spot  where  I  stood.  I  observed  it  for  above 
half  an  hour.  Some  strangers  who  were  on  the  op- 
posite shore  fired  at  it,  when  it  disappeared.  The 
second  time  it  was  further  from  me.  It  was  small, 
perhaps  twice  as  long  as  this  room  (about  forty-four 
feet;)  while  swimming,  it  made  serpentine  move- 
ments, some  to  the  side,  others  up  and  down.  I 
cannot  state  what  thickness  it  was,  but  it  appeared 
to  be  about  as  thick  as  a  common  snake  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  It  was  thinner  towards  the  tail.  The  j 
head  was  several  times  slightly  elevated  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  The  front  of  the  head  was 
,'rather  pointed ;  the  eyes  were  sharp,  and  glistened 
like  those  of  a  cat.  From  the  back  of  the  head 
a  mane  like  that  of  a  horse  commenced,  which 
waved  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  water.  The 
color  of  the  animal  was  a  blackish  brown."  John 
Johnson  (merchant,  about  sixty  years  of  age :)  **  I 
saw  the  animal  some  years  smce  in  the  fjord ;  it 
was  about  a  thousand  paces  distant  when  nearest 
to  me.  It  swam  very  swiftly ;  in  the  same  time 
that  we  rowed  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  side 
from  it,  it  had  swam  about  double  the  distance.  I 
•aw  it  most  plainly  when  it  swam  in  a  semicircle 
round  a  tolerably  large  rock  that  obstructed  its  pas- 
sage ;  in  doing  this,  it  partly  raised  itself  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  Its  color  was  blackish-brown, 
and  about  the  length  of  this  house  (55  feet.)  With 
the  exception  of  the  head,  I  did  not  remark  much 
of  its  body,  as  that  appeared  but  little  above  the 
surface.  Judging  from  what  I  observed,  I  should 
say  the  thickness  of  the  body  was  that  of  a  stout 
man.  The  agitation  it  caused  in  the  water  was 
Tery  strong.  Its  movements  were  serpentine,  up 
and  down,  like  a  leech  swimming."  Lars  Johnoen 
(fisherman  at  Smolen,  about  fifty  years  of  age :) 
**  I  have  several  times  seen  the  sea-serpent ;  but, 
some  time  since,  twelve  years  ago,  in  the  dog-days, 
in  the  fjord,  not  far  from  here,  one  afternoon  as  I 
,was  fishing  in  my  boat,  I  saw  it  twice  in  the  course 
of  two  hours,  and,  for  some  time,  quite  near  me. 
It  came  close  to  my  boat,  so  that  it  was  only  about 
six  feet  from  me.  I  became  alarmed,  recommended 
my  soul  to  God,  laid  down  in  the  boat,  and  only 
held  my  head  so  far  over  it  that  I  could  observe  the 
serpent.  It  swam  now  past  the  boat,  that  was 
agitated  by  the  ripple  caused  by  its  movement  in 
the  water,  which  was  previously  smooth,  and  after- 
wards removed  itself.  After  it  had  swam  a  consid- 
erable distance  from  me,  I  began  again  to  fish. 
Not  long  aflerwards,  the  serpent  came  close  to  the 
boat,  which  was  strongly  agitated  by  its  movements 
in  the  water.  I  laid  down  and  remained  quite  still, 
and,  notwithstanding  my  fright,  kept  a  watchful  eye 
on  the  animal ;  it  passed  me,  disappeared,  and  re- 
turned, though  not  so  close  as  previously,  and  dis- 
appeared entirely  when  a  light  wind  arose,  and 
rufiled  the  water.  Its  length  was  about  five  to  six 
fathoms,  and  the  body,  which  was  as  round  as  a 
serpent's,  was  about  two  feet  in  diameter.  The  Uil 
seemed  to  be  very  round.  The  head  was  about  as 
long  as  a  brandy  anker  (ten-gallon  cask,)  and  about 


the  same  thickness ;  it  was  not  pointed,  bot  nmoi. 
The  eyes  were  very  large,  round,  and  sparkling. 
Their  size  was  about  the  diameter  of  the  box  here, 
(five  inches,)  and  they  were  as  red  as  my  necker- 
chief (crimson.)  Close  behind  the  head,  a  mane, 
like  a  horse^s,  commenced  along  the  neck,  and 
spread  itself  on  both  sides,  right  and  left,  whfle 
swimming  on  the  water ;  it  was  of  tolerablv  long 
hair.  The  mane,  as  well  as  the  head  and  the  rest 
of  the  body,  was  brown  as  this  looking-glass  frame 
(old  mahogany.)  Spots,  stripes  of  other  colors  I 
did  not  observe,  nor  were  there  anv  scales;  it 
seemed  as  if  the  body  was  quite  smooth.  Its  move- 
ments were  occasionally  fast  and  slow,  which  latter 
was  the  case  when  it  neared  my  boat;  I  could 
clearly  observe  it ;  it  was  serpent-like,  and  moved 
up  and  down.  The  few  undulations  which  those 
parts  of  the  body  and  tail  that  were  out  of  the 
water  made,  were  scarcely  a  fathom  in  length. 
These  undulations  were  not  so  high  that  I  ooald 
see  between  them  and  the  water."  When  Lsn 
Johnoen  had  given  this  explanation,  he  was  shown 
the  drawing  which  Pontoppidan  has  given  of  this 
animal.  He  looked  at  it  with  astonishment,  smiled, 
and  said  he  found  a  great  resemblance  between  it 
and  the  animal  he  had  seen.  He  likewise  said  that 
some  of  the  other  sea-serpents  he  had  seen  were  t 
great  deal  longer  than  the  one  above  deseribed. 

Mr.  William  Knudtzon  and  Capdidatas  Theolo- 
giae  Bochlum,  gave  the  following  written  accoant: 
*'  We  together  saw  the  sea-serpent  in  a  narrow 
Herd,  at  a  distance  of  about  one  sixteenth  of  a  mile, 
(half  an  English  mile,)  for  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour;  afterwards  it  dived,  and  came  up  so  far  from 
us  that  we  could  not  see  it  plainly.  The  water 
was  smooth  as  a  mirror,  and  the  animal  had,  as  it 
moved  on  the  surface,  the  appearance  of  a  serpent. 
Its  motions  were  in  undulations,  and  so  strong  that 
white  foam  appeared  before  it,  and  at  the  side, 
which  stretched  out  several  fathoms.  It  did  not 
appear  very  high  above  the  water,  and  its  length 
was  quite  discernible.  Once  it  stretched  its  head 
quite  erect  in  the  air.  The  body  was  somewhst  dark, 
arid  the  head  nearly  black,  it  had  nearly  the  form 
of  an  eel  or  snake,  and  a  length  of  about  100  feet, 
and  in  proportion  to  it  an  inconsiderable  thickneH. 
The  breadth  diminished  remarkably  from  the  head, 
so  much  so  that  the  tail  ended  in  a  point.  The 
head  was  long  and  small  in  proportion  to  the  throat, 
as  the  latter  appeared  much  greater  than  the  for- 
mer, probably  as  it  was  furaished  with  a  mane.*' 
Foged  (Sherifif)  Gottsche  made  the  following  re- 
marks :  *'  I  saw  the  sea-serpent  for  some  time  in  a 
small  Qord,  first  from  a  boat,  afterwards  from  the 
beach,  several  minutes,  at  a'distance  of  from  thirty 
to  thirty-six  feet.  In  the  beginning,  it  swam 
round  the  fjord  at  Torvig ;  afterwards  it  went  into 
the  deeps.  I  saw  its  head  stretched  considerably 
out  of  the  water.  I  remarked  as  well  two  or  three 
undulations  of  the  forepart  of  the  body.  Its  mo* 
tion  was  not  like  that  of  an  eel,  but  consisted  in 
waving  undulations,  up  and  down.  They  were  ex- 
cessively strong,  and  catised  tolerable  large  waTes ; 
they  were  largest  at  the  forepart  of  the  animal,  and 
towards  the  Imck  gradually  lessened.  The  traces 
of  them  I  disceraed  in  a  length  of  eight  to  tea 
fathoms,  and  a  breadth  of  two  to  three  fathoms. 
The  head  seented  blunted,  and  had  the  siie  and 
form  of  a  ten-gallon  cask ;  the  undulations  of  the 
body  were  round,  and  about  the  dimensions  of  a 
good  timber  stock  (twelve  to  fourteen  inehes  square.) 
The  entire  length  of  the  animal  I  could  not  jadge^ 
as  it  was  not  possible  to  obserre  the  eztiemitj.  Its 
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color  appeared  to  be  dark  gray.  At  the  back  of 
the  hesbd  there  was  a  mane,  which  was  the  Bathe 
color  as  the  rest  of  the  body." 

The  writer  of  this  article  received  letters  firom 
Mr.  Soren  Knudtzon,  stating  that  a  sea-serpent  had 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood  of  Christiansand  by 
several  people,  and  from  Dr.  Hoffman,  a  respectable 
surgeon  in  Molde,  lying  on  a  considerable  Qord  to 
the  south  of  Christiansand,  Rector  Hammer,  Mr. 
Kraft,  curate,  and  several  persons,  very  clearly  saw, 
while  on  a  journey,  a  sea-serpent  of  considerable  size. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  DeinboU,  Archdeacon  of  Molde, 
^ives  the  following  account  of  one  which  was 
seen  last  summer  near  Molde.  The  28th  of  July* 
1845,  J.  C.  Lund,  bookseller  and  printer ;  G.  S. 
Krogh,  merchant ;  Christian  Flang,  Lund's  ap- 
prentice ;  and  John  Elgenses,  laborer,  were  out 
on  Romsdale-fjord,  fishing.  The  sea  was,  after  a 
warm  sunshiny  day,  quite  calm.  About  seven 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  a  little  distance  from  shore, 
near  the  ballast  place  and  Molde  Hooe,  they  saw  a 
long  marine  animal,  which  slowly  moved  itself  for- 
ward, as  it  appeared  to  them,  with  the  help  of  two 
fins,  on  the  forepart  of  the  body  nearest  the  head, 
which  they  judged  from  the  boiling  of  the  water  on 
both  sides  of  it.  The  visible  part  of  the  body  ap- 
peared to  be  between  forty  and  fifty  feet  in  length, 
and  moved  in  undulations  like  a  snake.  The  l^y 
was  round,  and  of  a  dark  color,  and  seemed  to  be 
several  ells  (an  ell  two  feet)  in  thickness.  As 
they  discerned  a  waving  motion  in  the  water  be- 
hind the  animal,  they  concluded  that  part  of  the 
body  was  concealed  under  water.  That  it  was  one 
connected  animal  they  saw  plainly  from  its  move- 
ment. When  the  animal  was  about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  boat,  they  noticed  tolerably  correct- 
ly its  forepart,  which  ended  in  a  sharp  snout ;  its 
colossal  head  raised  itself  above  the  water  in  the 
form  of  a  semicircle ;  the  lower  part  was  not  vis- 
ible. The  color  of  the  head  was  dark  brown,  and 
the  skin  smooth.  They  did  not  notice  the  eyes,  or 
any  mane  or  bristles  on  the  throat.  When  the  ser- 
pent came  about  a  musket-shot  near,  Lund  fired  at 
It,  and  was  certain  the  shots  hit  it  in  the  head. 
After  the  shot  he  dived,  but  came  up  immediately. 
He  raised  his  head  in  the  air  like  a  snake  prepar- 
ing to  dart  on  its  prey.  After  he  had  turned  and 
got  his  body  in  a  straight  line,  which  he  appeared 
to  do  with  great  difficulty,  he  darted  like  an  arrow 
against  the  boat.  They  reached  the  shore;  and 
the  animal,  perceiving  that  it  had  come  in  shallow 
water,  dived  immediately,  and  disappeared  in  the 
deep. 

Such  is  the  declaration  of  these  four  men  ;  and  no 
one  has  any  cause  to  question  their  veracity,  or  imag- 
ioe  that  they  were  so  seized  with  fear,  that  they  could 
not  observe  what  took  place  so  near  them.  There 
are  not  many  here,  or  on  other  parts  of  the  Norwe- 
gian coast,  who  longer  doubt  the  existence  of  the 
sea-serpent.  The  writer  of  this  narrative  was  a 
long  time  sceptical,  as' he  had  not  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  see  this  monster  of  the  deep ;  but,  after  the 
many  accounts  he  has  read,  and  the  relations  he 
received  from  creditable  witnesses,  he  does  not  dare 
longer  to  doubt  the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent. 
P.  W.  Deinboll. 

Molde,  the  29th  Nov,,  1845. 

The  next  account  we  shall  quote  is  that  of  an 
American  sea-serpent,  but  seen  by  a  party  of  five 
English  officers,  whose  names  and  rank  are  given 
at  full  length.     The  passage  is  extracted  from  the 


fifty-third  number  of  the  "  S^Iogist,"  and  we  are 
not  aware  that  it  has  elsewhere  appeared  in  print. 
Nothing  can  be  more  precise  and  circumstantial 
than  this  account ;  and  we  think  our  readers  will 
be  struck  with  the  remarkable  similarity  between 
this  and  the  more  recently  published  sutement  of 
Captain  M'Quhae.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that 
two  distinct  parties,  without  communicating  with 
each  other,  could  by  any  chance  have  placed  on 
record  sUtemenU  so  similar  if  they  were  not 
strictly  true. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1833,  a  party  consisting  of 
Captain  Sullivan,  Lieutenants  Maclachlao  and  Mal- 
colm of  the  Rifie  Brigade,  Lieutenant  Lyster  of  the 
Artillery,  and  Mr.  Ince  of  the  Ordnance,  sUrted 
from  Halifax  in  a  small  yacht  for  Mahone  Bay, 
some  forty  miles  to  the  westward  on  a  fishing  ex- 
cursion. The  morning  was  cloudy,  and  the  wind 
S.  S.  E.,  and  apparently  rising;  by  the  time  we 
reached  Chebucto  Head,  as  we  had  taken  no  pilot 
with  us,  we  deliberated  whether  we  should  proceed 
or  put  back,  but  after  a  consultation  we  determined 
on  the  former,  having  lots  of  ports  on  our  lee. 
Previously  to  leaving  town,  an  old  man-of-warV 
man  we  had  along  with  us,  busied  himself  in  inqai- 
ries  as  to  our  right  course ;  he  was  told  to  take  hie 
departure  from  the  Ball  Rock,  ofif  Pennant  Pointi 
and  that  a  W.  N.  W.  course  would  bring  us  direct 
on  Iron  Bound  Island,  at  the  entrance  of  Mahone  or 
Mecklenburgh  Bay;  he,  however,  unfortunately 
told  us  to  steer  W.  S.  W.,  nor  corrected  hia  errat 
for  five  or  six  hours ;  consequently  we  had  gone  • 
long  distance  ofi^the  coast.  We  had  run  about  half 
the  distance,  as  we  supposed,  and  were  enjoying 
ourselves  on  deck  smoking  our  cigars,  and  getting 
our  tackle  ready  for  the  approaching  campaign 
against  the  salmon,  when  we  were  surprised  by  the 
sight  of  an  immense  shoal  of  grampuses,  which 
appeared  in  an  unusual  state  of  excitement,  and 
which,  in  their  gambols,  approached  so  close  to  our 
little  craft  that  some  of  the  party  amused  themselvee 
by  firing  at  them  with  rifles ;  at  this  time  we  were 
jogging  on  at  about  five  miles  an  hour,  and  must 
have  been  crossing  Margaret's  Bay  ;  I  merely  con- 
jecture where  we  were,  as  we  had  not  seen  land 
since  a  short  time  after  leaving  Pennant  Point.  Our 
attention  was  presently  diverted  from  the  whalee 
and  *'  sucH  small  deer"  by  an  exclamation  from 
Bowling,  our  man-of-war's-man,  who  was  sitting 
to  leeward,  of,  ''Oh!  sirs,  look  here!'*  we'  were 
started  into  a  ready  compliance,  and  saw  an  object 
which  banished  all  other  thoughts  save  wonder  and 
surprise. 

At  the  distance  of  from  150  to  200  yards  on  oar 
starboard  bow,  we  saw  the  head  and  neck  of  some 
denizen  of  the  deep,  precisely  like  those  of  a  com- 
mon snake,  in  the  act  of  swimming,  the  head  so 
far  elevated  and  thrown  forward  by  the  curve  of 
the  neck  as  to  enable  us  to  see  the  water  under  and 
beyond  it.  The  creature  rapidly  passed,  leaving  a 
regular  wake,  from  the  commencement  of  which 
to  the  fore  part,  which  was  out  of  water,  we  judged 
its  length  to  be  about  eighty  feet ;  and  this  is  within 
rather  than  beyond  the  mark.  We  were,  of  course, 
all  taken  aback  at  the  sight,  and  with  staring  ej^ee 
and  in  speechless  wonder  stood  gazing  at  it  for  fuU 
half  a  minute  :  there  could  be  no  mistake,  no  delu- 
sion, and  we  were  all  perfectly  satisfied  that  we  had 
been  favored  with  a  view  of  tlie  '*  true  and  veritable 
sea-serpent,"  which  had  been  generally  consideied 
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to  have  existed  only  in  the  brain  of  some  Yankee 
skipper,  and  treated  as  a  tale  not  much  entitled  to 
belief.  Dowlinf?'s  exclamation  is  worthy  of  record. 
**  Well,  I  We  sailed  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and 
have  seen  rum  sights  too  in  my  time,  but  this  is  the 
queerest  thing  I  ever  see,'' — and  surely  Jack  Bowl- 
ing was  right.  It  is  most  difficult  to  give  correctly 
the  dimensions  of  any  object  in  the  water.  The 
head  of  the  creature  we  set  down  at  about  six  feet 
in  length,  and  that  portion  of  the  neck  which  we 
saw,  at  the  same ;  the  extreme  length,  as  before 
stated,  at  between  eighty  and  one  hundred  feet. 
The  neck  in  thickness  equalled  the  bole  of  a  mod- 
erate sized  tree.  The  head  and  neck  of  a  dark 
brown  or  nearly  black  color,  streaked  with  white 
in  irregular  streaks.  I  do  not  recollect  seeing  any 
part  of  the  body. 

Such  is  the  rough  account  of  the  sea-serpent,  and 
all  the  party  who  saw  it  are  still  in  the  land  of  the 
living, — Lyster,  in  England,  Malcolm,  in  New 
South  Wales  with  his  regiment,  and  the  remainder 
still  vegetating  in  Halifax. 

W,  Sullivan,  Captain,  Rifle  Brig.,  June2\st,  1831. 

A.  Maclachlan,  Lieutenant,  Do.,  August  5th,  1824. 
G.  P.  Malcolm,  Ensign,  Ditto,  August  I3th,  1830. 

B.  O'Neal  Lyster,  Lieut.,  Artillery,  June  1th,  1816. 
Henry  Ince,  Ordnance  Storekeeper  at  Halifax. 

The  dates  are  those  on  which  the  gentlemen  re- 
ceived their  respective  commissions. 

Concerning  other  American  sea-serpents,  many 
of  the  accounts  have  been  so  improbable,  that  Mr. 
Newman  concludes  it  better  to  pass  them  over  in 
silence.  He,  however,  gives  all  that  appears 
authentic. 

In  the  year  1817,  the  reports  of  the  appearance 
of  a  sea-serpent  off  the  coast  of  Massachusetts  were 
so  frequent,  and  the  accounts  seemed  so  circum- 
stantial, that  a  little  band  of  naturalists,  associated 
under  the  title  of  the  Linnsan  Society  of  New 
England,  determined  to  investigate  the  subject,  and 
obtained  the  able  assistance  of  Mr.  Nash,  a  most 
respectable  magistrate  at  Gloucester,  (U.  S.,)  who 
examined  a  number  of  witnesses  on  oath ;  and,  not- 
withstanding great  disparity  in  their  depositions,  it 
seems  utterly  impossible  to  discard  evidence  so 
seriously  given,  especially  when  the  magistrate,  in 
his  letter  which  accompanies  the  depositions,  asserts 
that  he  himself,  on  the  '14th  of  August,  watched 
the  animal  for  nearly  half  an  hour,  and  that  all  the 
witnesses  whose  depositions  he  took  were  men  of 
fair  and  unblemished  reputation.  The  learned 
society,  in  concluding  a  report  of  thirty-seven  pages, 
says,  **  We  have  seen  and  heard  sundry  other 
statements,  on  various  authorities,  relating  to  an 
animal  said  to  have  been  seen  at  sea  by  various 
persons ;  but  we  do  not  insert  them  in  our  report 
because  we  consider  ilte  foregoing  testimony  sufficient 
to  place  the  existence  of  the  animal  beyond  a  doubt, 
and  because  they  do  not  appear  so  minute  and  so 
well  authenticated  as  the  preceding  documents." 
The  depositions  in  question  are  too  lengthy  for 
quotation  in  our  pages,  but  the  reader  who  wishes 
to  decide  for  himself  in  this  interesting  question, 
should  carefully  study  the  entire  evidence  as  col- 
lected by  Mr.  Newman. 


For  the  same  reason,  we  mast  pass  OTer  the 
account  of  two  remarkable  animals  seen  in  the 
Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  and  proceed  to  the 
recent  statements  made  by  an  officer  in  the  naval 
service  of  Great  Britain. 

The  following  very  interesting  report  respecting 
the  appearance  of  the  extraordinary  animal  seen  bj 
some  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  Her  Majesty's  ship 
Baedalus,  has  been  forwarded  to  the  Admualty  bj 
Captain  M'Quhse  : — 

Her  Majesty's  ship  Dsedalus,  Hamoaze,  Oct.  11. 

Sir, — In  reply  to  your  letter  of  this  date,  requir- 
ing information  as  to  the  truth  of  a  statement  pub- 
lished in  the  Times  newspaper,  of  a  sea-serpent  of 
extraordinary  dimensions  having  been  seen  from 
Her  Majesty *s  ship  Bsdalus,  under  my  command, 
on  her  passage  from  the  East  Indies,  I  have  the 
honor  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  information  of  my 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  that  at  five 
o'clock,  p.m.,  on  the  6th  of  Augrust  last,  in  latitude 
24°  44'  S.,  and  longitude  9°  22^  E.,  the  weather 
dark  and  cloudy,  wind  fresh  from  the  N.  W.,  the 
ship  on  the  port  tack,  heading  N.  E.  by  N.,  some- 
thing very  unusual  was  seen  by  Mr.  Sartoris,  mid- 
shipman, rapidly  approaching  the  ship  from  before 
the  beam.  The  circumstance  was  iromediatelj 
reported  by  him  to  the  officer  of  the  watch,  Lieo- 
tenant  Ed^ar  Brummond,  with  whom  and  Mr. 
William  Barrett,  the  master,  I  was  at  the  time 
walking  the  quarter-deck.  The  ship's  company 
were  at  supper. 

On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object  it  was 
discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent,  with  head 
and  shoulders  kept  about  four  feet  constantly  above 
the  surface  of  the  sea,  and  as  nearly  as  we  could 
approximate  by  comparing  it  with  what  our  maia- 
topsail-yard  would  show  in  the  water,  there  was  at 
the  very  least  60  feet  of  the  animal  d  Jkwr  tPeaUf 
no  portion  of  which  was,  to  our  perception,  used  in 
propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  bv  vertical 
or  horizontal  undulation.  It  passed  rapidly,  but  so 
close  under  our  lee  quarter,  that  had  it  been  a  man 
of  my  acquaintance,  I  should  have  easily  recogniaed 
his  features  with  the  naked  eye ;  and  it  did  not, 
either  in  approaching  the  ship  or  after  it  had  passed 
our  wake,  deviate  in  the  slightest  degree  from  its 
course  to  the  S.  W.,  which  it  held  on  at  the  pace 
of  from  12  to  15  miles  per  hour,  apparently  on  some 
determined  purpose. 

The  diameter  of  the  serpent  was  about  15  or  16 
inches  behind  the  head,  which  was,  without  any 
doubt,  that  of  a  snake ;  and  it  was  never,  during 
the  twenty  minutes  that  it  continued  in  sight  of  our 
glasses,  once  below  the  surface  of  the  water ;  its 
color  a  dark  brown,  with  yellowish  white  about  the 
throat.  It  had  no  fins,  but  something  like  the  mane 
of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  seaweed,  washed 
about  its  back.  It  was  seen  by  the  quartermasteri 
the  boatswain *s  mate,  and  the  man  at  the  wheeli 
in  addition  to  myself  and  officers  above-mentioned. 

I  am  having  a  drawing  of  the  serpent  made  from 
a  sketch  taken  immediately  after  it  was  seen,  wbieh 
I  hope  to  have  ready  for  transmission  to  roj  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  by  to*morrow*s 
post.  Peter  M*Quhjb,  Captain.  To  Admiral 
Sir  W.  H.  Gajre,  G.C.H.,  Devonport.— TIfiwi, 
October  13,  1848. 

It  seems  strange,  that  an  oflkial  statement  to  thp 
Admiralty  was  required  before  the  subjeol  wasooa 
sidered  worthy  of  the  slightest  ioTestigatioa.    Gir 
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ing,  as  we  do,  the  most  implicit  credit  to  Captain 
M*Quhs*s  statement,  as  a  straightforward  narrative 
of  what  he  believed  the  truth,  yet,  as  a  contribution 
to  science,  and  especially  that  science  which  is  pre- 
eminently one  of  facts,  we  must  say  that  it  scarcely 
equals  in  value  that  of  Captain  Sullivan,  and  is 
infinitely  less  important  and  satisfactory  than  the 
previous  statements  published  in  the  "  Zoologist," 
or  the  **  Report  of  the  Linn»an  Society  of  New 
England."  One  fact,  however,  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  Captain  M'Quhae,  namely ^  that  no  undulation, 
vertical  or  horizontal,  was  observed,  and  no  mention 
is  made  of  the  sinuosities,  lumps,  folds,  or  coils  so 
often  spoken  of  by  other  eye-witnesses. 

It  was  a  matter  of  course  that  an  official  state- 
ment, like  that  of  Captain  M'Quhe,  should  call  into  ' 
action  the  pens  of  that  scientific  clique  of  which  we 
have  already  been  speaking,  and  who,  to  a  man, 
were  pledged  to  declare  the  sea-serpent  a  myth  and 
an  imposition.  If  such  positive  assertions  were  to 
pass  unnoticed,  the  existence  of  a  sea-serpent  must 
meet  with  general  credence,  and  the  worth  of  their 
own  scientific  dicta  must  be  called  in  question.  At 
the  meetings  of  the  learned,  the  growing  faith  in  a 
sea-serpent  pressed  hard  on  the  exclusives.  In  the 
daily  and  weekly  papers  it  was  obviously  gaining 
ground  ;  the  magnates  were  becoming  small ;  their 
enunciations  were  being  given  to  the  wind.  The 
time  had  now  arrived  for  them  to  be  up  and  doing. 
It  is  almost  a  pity  that  a  special  meeting  of  obstruc- 
tives was  not  convened  for  the  **  putting  down"  of 
Captain  M'Quhs.  The  ridicule  incident  on  the 
publication  of  such  heterogeneous  opinions  emanat- 
ing from  the  same  body  of  high  and  mighty  poten- 
tates in  science  might  thus  have  been  avoided  ;  but 
now  it  will,  we  think,  be  apparent  to  the  general 
reader  that  tha  object  of  the  disputants  is  to  throw 
discredit  on  Captain  M'Quhs^s  statements  at  all 
risks:  and  as  long  as  this  desirable  end  is  gained, 
the  mode  of  attainment  is  quite  a  secondary  consid- 
eration. The  first  fling  at  the  captain  was  a  letter 
in  the  Times,  written  to  show  that  the  Daedalus 
could  not  have  been  sailing  on  the  larboard  tack 
when  in  the  position  described ;  but  an  abler  pen 
soon  convinced  the  public  that  the  writer  himself 
was  on  the  wrong  tack,  and  that  he  exhibited  igno- 
rance rather  than  knowledge  throughout  his  fluent 
and  caustic  episile.  The  assailants  being  beaten 
oiT  here,  advanced  a  second  explanation,  that  the 
captain's  sea-serpent  was  a  boa  constrictor;  then, 
with  inconceivable  rapidity  it  became  a  floating 
spar,  an  eel,  a  schuU  of  porpoises,  a  bunch  of  sea- 
weed, a  lamprey  and  a  shark.  After  the  lesser 
stars  had  been  twinkling  in  this  way  for  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight.  Professor  Owen  took  the  field,  and  lo  ! 
the  sea-serpent  is  converted  into  a  seal : — 

Mons  parturitur  ;  nascitur  ridiculus  mus. 
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The  sketch  [this  was  a  reduced  copy  of  the  draw- 
ing of  the  head  of  the  animal  seen  by  Captain 
M'Quhse,  attached  to  the  submerged  body  of  a 
large  seal,  showing  the  long  eddy  produced  by  the 
action  of  the  terminal  flippers]  will  suggest  the  re- 


ply to  your  query,  **  whether  the  monster 

from  the  D^dalus  be  anything  but  a  Saurian  V 
If  it  be  the  true  answer,  it  destroys  the  romance 
of  the  incident,  and  will  be  anything  but  acceptable 
to  those  who  prefer  the  excitement  of  the  imagina- 
tion to  the  satisfaction  of  the  judgment.  I  am  fmr 
from  insensible  to  the  pleasures  of  the  discovery  of 
a  new  and  rare  animal ;  but,  before  I  can  enjoy 
them,  certain  conditions — e.g.,  reasonable  proof  or 
evidence  of  its  existence — must  be  fulfilled.  I  am 
also  far  from  undervaluing  the  information  which 
Captain  M'Quhse  has  given  us  of  what  he  saw. 
When  fairly  analyzed,  it  lies  in^a  small  compass  ; 
but  my  knowledge  of  the  animal  kingdom  compels 
me  to  draw  other  conclusions  from  the  phenomena 
than  those  which  the  gallant  captain  seems  to  have 
jumped  at.  He  evidently  saw  a  large  aninxil  mov- 
;  ing  rapidly  through  the  water,  very  diflerent  from 
anything  he  had  before  witnessed — neither  a  whale, 
I  a  grampus,  a  great  shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of 
i  the  larger  surface-swimming  creatures  which  are 
fallen  in  with  in  ordinary  voyages.  He  writes, 
"  On  our  attention  being  called  to  the  object,  it  was 
discovered  to  be  an  enormous  serpent  (read  *  ani- 
maP)  with  the  head  and  shoulders  kept  about  four 
feet  constantly  above  the  surface  of  the  sea.  The 
diameter  of  the  serpent  (animal)  was  about  15  or 
16  inches  behind  the  head ;  its  color  a  dark  brown, 
with  yellowish  white  about  the  throat."  No  fine 
were  seen,  (the  captain  says  there  were  none;  but, 
from  his  own  account,  he  did  not  see  enough  of  the 
animal  to  prove  his  negative).  **  Something  like 
the  mane  of  a  horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea-weed 
washed  about  its  back."  So  much  of  the  body  as 
was  seen  was  ''  not  used  in  propelling  the  animal 
through  the  water  either  by  vertical  or  horizontal 
undulation."  A  calculatitm  of  its  length  was  made 
under  a  strong  preconception  of  the  nature  of  the 
beast.  The  head,  e.  ^.,  is  stated  to  be,  without 
any  doubt,  that  of  a  snake  ;  and  yet  a  snake  would 
be  the  last  species  to  which  a  naturalist  conversant 
with  the  forms  and  characters  of  the  heads  of  ani- 
mals would  refer  such  a  head  as  that  of  which  Cap- 
tain M'Quhae  has  transmitted  a  drawing  to  the  ad- 
miralty ;  and  which  he  certifies  to  have  been  accu- 
rately copied  in  the  **  Illustrated  London  News" 
for  October  28,  p.  265.  Your  lordship  will  ob- 
serve, that  no  sooner  was  the  captain's  attentioa 
called  to  the  object,  **  than  it  was  discovered  to  be 
an  enormous  serpent ;"  and  yet  the  closest  inspec- 
tion of  as  much  of  the  body  as  was  visible  d  jleur 
d^eau,  failed  to  detect  any  undulations  of  the  body, 
although  such  actions  constitute  the  very  character 
which  would  distinguish  a  serpent  or  serpentiform 
swimmer  from  any  other  marine  species.  The  fore- 
gone conclusion,  therefore,  of  the  beast's  being  a 
sea-serpent,  notwithstanding  its  capacious  vaulted 
cranium  and  stiflf  inflexible  trunk,  must  be  kept  in 
mind  in  estimating  the  value  of  the  approximation 
made  to  the  total  length  of  the  animal,  as  **  at  the 
very  least  sixty  feet."  This  is  the  only  part  of  the 
description,  however,  which  seems  to  me  to  be  so  i 
uncertain  as  to  be  inadmissible  in  an  attempt  to  ar- 
rive at  a  right  conclusion  as  to  the  nat-uie  of  the 
animal.  The  more  certain  characters  of  the  a|ii- 
mal  are  these  : — Head,  with  a  convex,  moderately 
capacious  cranium,  short  obtuse  muzzle,  gape  of 
the  mouth  not  extending  further  than  to  beneath 
the  eye,  which  is  rather  small,  round,  filling  closely 
the  palpebral  aperture ;  color,  dark  brown~  above, 
yellowish  white  beneath  ;  surface  smooth,  without 
scales,  scutes,  or  other  conspicuous  modifications 
of  hard  and  naked  cuticle.    And  the  captain  saysi 
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"  Had  it  been  a  man  of  my  acquaintance  I  should 
have  easily  recoj^nized  his  features  with  my  naked 
eye.**  Nostrils  not  mentioned,  but  indicated  in  the 
drawing  by  a  crescendo  mark  at  the  end  of  the  nose 
or  muzzle.  All  these  are  the  characters  of  the  head 
of  a  warm-blooded  mammal ;  none  of  them  those 
of  a  cold-blooded  reptile  or  fish.  Body  long,  dark 
browi^,  not  undulatmg,  without  dorsal  or  other  ap- 
parent fins ;  *'  but  something  like  the  mane  of  a 
horse,  or  rather  a  bunch  of  sea- weed  washed  about 
its  back.**  The  character  of  the  integuments  would 
be  a  most  important  one  for  the  zoologist  in  the  de- 
termination of  the  class  to  which  the  above-defined 
creature  belonged.  If  any  opinion  can  be  deduced 
as  to  the  integuments  from  the  above  indication,  it 
is  that  the  species  had  hair,  which,  if  it  was  too 
short  and  close  to  be  distinguished  on  the  head, 
was  visible  where  it  usually  is  the  longest,  on  the 
middle  line  of  the  shoulders  or  advanced  part  of  the 
back,  where  it  was  not  stiff*  and  upright  like  the 
rays  of  a  fin,  but  •*  washed  about.**  Guided  by 
the  above  interpretation  of  the  *^  mane  of  a  horse, 
or  a  bunch  of  sea-weed,**  the  animal  was  not  a  ce- 
taceous mammal,  but  rather  a  great  seal.  But 
what  seal  of  large  size,  or  indeed  of  any  size, 
would  be  encountered  in  latitude  2i?  44'  south,  and 
longitude  9^  22^  east— viz. ,  about  300  miles  from 
the  western,  shore  of  the  southern  end  of  Africa? 
The  most  likely  species  to  be  there  met  with  are 
the  largest  of  the  seal  tribe,  e.  g.,  Anson's  sea- 
lion,  or  that  known  to  the  southern  whalers  by  the 
name  of  the  '*  sea-elephant,**  the  Phoca  probos- 
cidia,  which  attains  the  length  of  from  20  to  30 
feet.  These  great  seals  abound  in  certain  of  the 
islands  of  the  southern  and  antarctic  seas,  from 
which  an  individual  is  occasionally  floated  off  upon 
an  iceberg.  The  sea-lion  exhibited  in  London  last 
spring,  which  was  a  young  individual  of  the  Phoca 
proboscidia,  was  actually  captured  in  that  predica- 
ment, having  been  carried  by  the  currents  that  set 
northwards  towards  the  cape,  where  its  temporary 
resting-place  was  rapidly  melting  away.  When  a 
large  individual  of  the  Phoca  proboscidia  or  Phoca 
leonina  is  thus  borne 'off  to  a  distance  from  its  na- 
tive shore,  it  is  compelled  to  return  for  rest  to  its 
floating  abode  after  it  has  made  its  daily  excursion 
in  quest  of  the  fishes  or  squids  that  constitute  its 
food.  It  is  thus  brought  by  the  iceberg  into  the 
latitudes  of  the  Cape,  and  perhaps  further  north, 
before  the  berg  has  melted  away.  Then  the  poor 
seal  is  compelled  to  swim  as  long  as  strength  en- 
dures ;  and  in  such  a  predicament  I  imagine  the 
creature  was  that  Mr.  Sartoris  saw  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  Daedalus  from  before  the  beam, 
scanning,  probably,  its  capabilities  as  a  resting- 
place,  as  it  paddled  its  long  stiflf  body  past  the 
ship.  In  so  doing,  it  would  raise  a  head  of  the 
form  and  color  described  and  delineated  by  Captain 
M*Quha;,  supported  on  a  neck  also  of  the  diameter 
given  ;  the  thick  neck  passing  into  an  inflexible 
trunk,  the  longer  and  coarser  hair  on  the  upper 

f)art  of  which  would  give  rise  to  the  idea,  especial- 
y  if  the  species  were  the  Phoca  leonina,  explained 
by  the  similes  above  cited.  The  organs  of  loco- 
motion would  be  out  of  sight.  The  pectoral  fins 
being  set  on  very  low  down,  as  in  my  sketch,  the 
chief  impelling  force  would  be  the  action  of  the 
deeper  immersed  terminal  fins  and  tail,  which 
would  create  a  long  eddy,  readily  mistakable  by 
one  looking  at  the  strange  phenomenon  with  a  sea- 
serpent  in  his  mind's  eye,  for  an  indefinite  prolong- 
ation of  the  body. 
It  is  very  probable  that  not  one  on  board  the 


Dsdalus  ever  before  beheld  a  gigutic  seal  freely 
swimming  in  the  open  ocean.  Entering  unexpect- 
edly from  that  vast  and  commonlv  blank  desert  of 
waters,  it  would  be  a  strange  and  exciting  specta- 
cle, and  might  well  be  interpreted  as  a  marvel ;  but 
the  creative  powers  of  the  human  mind  appear  to 
be  really  very  limited ;  and  on  all  the  occniont 
where  the  true  source  of  the  **  great  unknown** 
has  been  detected — whether  it  has  proved  to  be  « 
file  of  sportive  porpoises,  or  a  pair  of  gigantic  sharkf 
— old  Pontoppidan*s  sea-serpent  with  the  mane  hat 
uniformly  suggested  itself  as  the  representative  of 
the  portent,  until  the  mystery  has  been  unravelled; 
The  vertebne  of  the  sea-serpent  described  and 
delineated  in  the  *•  Wernerian  Transactions,'*  vd. 
i.,  and  sworn  to  by  the  fishermen  who  saw  it  oflf 
the  Isle  of  Stronsa,  (one  of  the  Orkneys,)  in  1806, 
two  of  which  vertebre  are  in  the  Museum  of  the 
College  of  Surgeons,  are  certainly  those  of  a  great 
shark,  of  the  genus  Selache,  and  are  not  distin- 
guishable from  those  of  the  species  called  *'  bask- 
ing shark,**  of  which  individuals  from  30  feet  to  35 
feet  in  length  have  been  from  time  to  time  captured 
or  stranded  on  our  coasts. 

I  have  no  unmeet  confidence  in  the  exactitude  of 
my  interpretation  of  the  phenomena  witnessed  by 
the  captain  and  others  of  the  Daedalus.  I  am  too 
sensible  of  the  inadequacy  of  the  characters  which 
the  opportunity  of  a  rapidly  passing  animal,  "  in  a 
long  ocean  swell,*'  enabled  them  to  note,  for  the 
determination  of  its  species,  or  genus.  Giving  doe 
credence  to  the  most  probably  accurate  elements  of 
their  description,  they  do  little  more  than  guide  the 
zoologist  to  the  class,  which,  in  the  present  instance, 
is  not  that  of  the  serpent  or  the  saurian. 

But  I  am  usually  asked,  aAer  each  endeavor  to 
explain  Captain  M*Quhae*s  sea-serpent,  '*  Why 
there  should  not  be  a  great  sea-serpent  V — often, 
too,  in  a  tone  which  seems  to  imply,  '^  Do  yoa 
think,  then,  there  are  not  more  marvels  in  the  dieep 
than  are  dreamt  of  in  vour  philosophy!**  And 
freely  conceding  that  point,  I  have  felt  bound  to 
give  a  reason  for  scepticism  as  well  as  faith.  If 
a  gigantic  sea-serpent  actually  exists,  the  speciee 
must  of  course  have  been  perpetuated  ihrongh  sw^ 
cessive  generations  from  its  first  creation  and  intro- 
duction into  the  seas  of  this  planet.  Conceive, 
then,  the  number  of  individuals  that  must  hsTe 
lived  and  died,  and  have  left  their  remains  to  attest 
the  actuality  of  the  species  during  the  enormous 
lapse  of  time  from  its  beginning  to  the  6th  of  Au- 
gust last !  Now,  a  serpent,  being  an  air-breathing 
animal,  with  long  vesicular  and  receptacular  lungs, 
dives  with  an  eflfort,  and  commonly  floats  when 
dead  ;  and  so  would  the  sea-serpent,  until  decom- 
position or  accident  had  opened  the  tough  integu- 
ment and  let  out  the  imprisoned  gases.  Then  it 
would  sink,  and,  if  in  deep  water,  bo  seen  no  more  ' 
until  the  sea  rendered  up  its  dead,  after  the  lapse 
of  the  (eons  requisite  fur  the  yielding  of  its  plaee 
to  dry  land — a  change  which  has  actually  revealed 
to  the  present  generation  the  old  saurian  monsters 
that  were  entombed  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  of 
the  secondary  geological  periods  of  our  earth's  his- 
tory. During  hfe  the  exigences  of  the  respiimtioa 
of  the  great  sea-serpent  would  alwavs  compel  him 
frequently  to  the  surface ;  and  when  dead  and 
swollen — 

Prone  on  the  flood,  extended  long  and  laiye, 
he  would 

LU  floating  many  a  rood ;  in  bulk  as  hnffp 
As  whom  tne  iables  name  of  monstnms  sm, 
Titanian,  or  Earth-Wn,  that  wair'd  on  Jots. 
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Such  a  BpecUcle,  demonstrative  of  the  epeoiee  if  it 
existed,  has  not  hitherto  met  the  gaze  of  any  of  the 
countless  voyagers  who  have  traversed  the  seas  in 
■o  many  directions.  Considering,  too,  the  tides 
and  currents  of  the  ocean,  it  seems  still  more  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  dead  sea-serpent  would 
be  occasionally  cast  on  shore.  However,  1  do  not 
ask  for  the  entire  carcass.  The  structure  of  the 
back-bone  of  the  serpent  tribe  is  so  peculiar,  that  a 
single  vertebra  would  suffice  to  determine  the  ex- 
istence of  the  hypothetical  Ophidian  ;  and  this  will 
not  be  deemed  an  unreasonable  request  when  it  is 
remembered  that  the  vertebre  are  more  numerous 
in  serpents  than  in  any  other  animals.  Such  large, 
blanched,  and  scattered  bones  on  any  sea-shore 
would  be  likely  to  attract  even  common  curiosity  ; 
yet  there  is  no  vertebra  of  a  serpent  larger  than 
the  ordinary  pythons  and  boas  in  any  museum  in 
Europe. 

Few  sea-coasts  have  been  more  sedulously 
searched,  or  by  more  acute  naturalists,  (witness 
the  labors  of  Sars  and  Lov^n,)  than  those  of  Nor- 
way. Krakens  and  sea-serpents  ought  to  have 
been  living  and  dying  thereabouts  from  long  before 
Pontoppidan's  time  to  our  day,  if  all  tales  were 
true ;  yet  have  they  never  vouchsafed  a  single  frag- 
ment of  their  skeleton  to  any  Scandinavian  collec- 
tor ;  whilst  the  other  great  denizens  of  those  seas 
have  been  by  no  means  so  chary.  No  museums, 
in  fact,  are  so  rich  in  the  skeletons,  skulls,  bones, 
and  teeth  of  the  numerous  kinds  of  whales,  cacha- 
lots, grampuses,  walruses,  sea-unicorns,  seals,  &c., 
as  those  of  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  ;  but 
of  any  large  marine  nondescript,  or  indeterminable 
monster,  they  cannot  show  a  trace. 

I  have  inquired  repeatedly  whether  the  natural- 
history  collections  of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  or  other 
cities  of  the  United  States,  might  possess  any  un- 
usually large  ophidian  vertebre,  or  of  any  such  pe- 
culiar form  as  to  indicate, some  large  and  unknown 
marine  animal;  but  they  have  received  no  such 
specimens. 

Tlie  frequency  with  which  the  sea-serpent  has 
been  supposed  to  have  appeared  near  the  shores 
and  harbors  of  the  United  States  has  led  to  its  being 
specified  as  the  ^*  American  sea-serpent;**  yet  out 
of  the  200  vertebrae  of  every  individual  that  should 
have  lived  and  died  in  the  Atlantic  since  the  cre- 
ation of  the  species,  not  one  has  yet  been  picked 
op  on  the  shores  of  America.  The  diminutive 
snake,  less  than  a  yard  in  length,  **  killed  upon  the 
sea-shore,**  apparently  beaten  to  death,  **  by  some 
laboring  people  of  Cape  Ann,**  United  States,  (see 
the  8vo  pamphlet,  1817,  Boston,  page  38,)  and 
figured  in  the  **  Illustrated  London  News,"  October 
88,  1848,  from  the  original  American  memoir,  by 
no  means  satisfies  the  conditions  of  the  problem. 
Neither  do  the  Saccopharynx  of  Mitchell,  Dor  the 
Ophiognathus  of  Harwood — the  one  4^  feet  and  the 
other  6  feet  long ;  both  are  surpassed  by  some  of 
the  congers  of  our  own  coasts,  and  like  other  mu- 
raenoid  fishes  and  the  known  small  sea-snakes, 
(HydrophiSy)  swim  by  undulatory  movements  of 
the  body. 

The  fossil  vertebre  and  skull  which  were  exhib- 
ited by  Mr.  Koch,  in  New  York  and  Boston,  as 
those  of  the  great  sea-serpent,  and  which  are  now 
in  Berlin,  belonged  to  different  individuals  of  a 
species  which  I  had  previously  proved  to  be  an  ex- 
tinct whale ;  a  determination  which  has  subseauent- 
1^  been  confirmed  by  Professors  Muller  and  Agas- 
Mx.  Dr.  Dixon,  of  Worthing,  has  discovered 
many  fossil  vertebre  in  the  Ecwene  tertiary  clay 
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at  Bracklesham,  which  belong  to  a  large  species 
of  an  extinct  genus  of  serpent,  {Palaophis^^  founded 
on  similar  vertebre  from  the  same  formation  in  the 
Isle  of  Sheppey.  The  largest  of  these  ancient 
British  snakes  was  SO  feet  in  length ;  but  there  is 
no  evidence  that  they  were  marine. 

The  sea  saurians  of  the  secondary  periods  of 
geology  have  been  replaced  in  the  tertiary  and 
actual  seas  by  marine  mammals.  No  remams  of 
Cetacea  have  been  found  in  lias  or  oolite,  and  no 
remains  of  Plesiosaur,  or  Ichthyosaur,  or  any  other 
secondary  reptile,  have  been  found  in  Eocene  or 
later  tertiary  deposits,  or  recent,  on  the  actual  sea- 
shores; and  that  the  old  air-breathing  saurians 
floated  when  they  died  has  been  shown  in  the 
**  Geological  Transactions,**  (vol.  v.,  second  series, 
p.  512.)  The  inference  that  may  reasonably  be 
drawn  from  no  recent  careass,  or  fragment  of  such, 
having  ever  been  discovered,  is  strengthened  by  the 
corresponding  absence  of  any  trace  of  their  remains 
in  the  tertiary  beds. 

Now,  on  weighing  the  question,  whether  crea- 
tures meritihg  the  name  of  **  great  sea-serpent**  do 
exist,  or  whether  any  of  the  gigantic  marine  sauri- 
ans of  the  secondary  deposits  may  have  continued 
to  live  up  to  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me  less 
probable  that  no  part  of  the  careass  of  such  reptiles 
should  have  ever  been  discovered  in  a  recent  or 
unfossilized  state,  than  that  men  should  have  be^ 
deceived  by  a  cursory  view  of  a  partly  submerged 
and  rapidly  moving  animal,  which  might  only  be 
strange  to  themselves.  In  other  words,  I  regard 
the  negative  evidence,  from  the  utter  absence  of 
any  of  the  recent  remains  of  great  sea-serpents, 
krakens,  or  Enaliosauria,  as  stronger  against  their 
actual  existence  than  the  positive  statements  which 
have  hitherto  weighed  with  the  public  mind  in  favor 
of  their  existence.  A  larger  body  of  evidence  from 
eye-witnesses,  might  be  got  together  in  proof  of 
ffhosts  than  of  the  sea-serpent.  Richard  Owen, 
Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  November  9,  1848. — From 
the  Times. 

Now  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  this  is  a 
pleasant  and  plausible  piece  of  writing,  and  )bx- 
tremely  well  calculated  to  answer  the  author's 
purpose,  which  is  to  make  the  world  believe  that 
the  existence  of  the  sea-serpent  is  as  improbable 
as  the  existence  of  a  ghost.  We  do  not  wish  to 
hurt  the  feelings  of  ghost-seeis  by  expressing  an 
opinion  as  to  these  nocturnal  gentry ;  but  there  is 
one  essential  difl!erence  between  s  ghost  and  the 
sea-serpent,  and  it  is  this :  that  rigid  investigation 
is  constantly  damaging  the  reputation  of  the  one» 
while  it  evidently  and  confessedly  adds  to  the  good 
name  of  the  other.  Let  the  sceptic  visit  Norway, 
and  he  will  come  back  a  firm  believer  in  the  sea- 
serpent  !  but  let  him  visit  a  locality  said  to  be 
haunted  by  a  ghost,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but  he 
will  discover  a  policeman  in  the  pantry  or  the 
servants*  bedroom.  In  another  instance,  we  think 
the  learned  professor  reckons  without  his  host; 
he  assomes  that  mariners,  beeaose  noo-natnralists, 
do  not  know  a  seal  when  they  see  one :  this  is  a 
manifest  error ;  the  men  who  see  sea-serpents  are 
familiar  with .  seals,  and,  as  we  have  already  said, 
are  not  likely  to  make  such  mistakes.  Again,  the 
learned  professor  gives  the  ereatare  a  "  capacioiia 
vaulted  eranion,"  thus  making  it  like  a  afltl: 
this  also  is  a  manifest  error ;  the  head  wis  remark- 
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ably  flat,  so  remarkably  flat,  that  the  eye-witnesses 
dwell  on  this  character  (without  knowing  its  ten- 
dency) as  one  worthy  of  especial  notice ;  and  the 
error  here  is  so  extraordinary,  that  we  hare  thought 
it  desirable  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  liberality  of  the 
proprietors  of  the  **  Illustrated  London  News"  to 
republish  one  of  the  very  drawings  of  the  animal  to 
which  the  professor  alludes,  as  having  appeared 
in  that  journal.  Let  our  readers  turn  to  any  work 
on  zoology,  in  which  seals  are  figured,  and  com- 
pare the  likeness.  Again,  the  learned  professor 
wants  to  fix  an  ophidian  nature  on  the  supposed 
sea-serpent ;  because  a  sea-serpent  it  must  be  a 
serpent — this  also  is  a  manifest  error.  A  sea- 
mouse  is  not  a  mouse,  a  sea-urchin  is  not  an 
urchin,  a  sea-horse  is  not  a  horse,  a  sea-lion  is  not 
a  lion,  and  so  on  in  every  instance  where  the  word 
sea  is  used  as  a  prefix.  Has  Professor  Owen  yet 
to  learn,  and  must  we  have  the  pleasure  of  teach- 
ing him  that  the  term  sea-mouse  is  given  to  a 
certain  animal  residing  in  the  sea,  because  of  a 
real  or  fancied  resemblance  to  a  mouse,  but  which 
has  no  kind  of  anatomical  afllnity  to  the  Glires ! 
The  same,  again,  with  the  urchins :  the  professor 
might  diligently  hunt  all  the  museums  in  the  uni- 
Terse  without  success,  for  the  vertebrs  of  marine 
mice  and  marine  hedgehogs,  and  thence  he  might 
as  logically  conclude  that  sea-mice  and  sea-urchins 
are  as  fabulous  as  ghosts.  In  fine,  we  do  not 
find  a  single  passage  in  the  professor's  epistle  that 
will  bear  the  scrutiny  of  an  inquirer  after  truth. 
But  we  must  hear  the  captain's  reply. 

Professor  Owen  correctly  states  that  I  **  evident- 
ly saw  a  large  creature  moving  rapidly  through  the 
water,  very  different  from  anything  I  had  before 
witnessed,  neither  a  whale,  a  grampus,  a  great 
shark,  an  alligator,  nor  any  of  the  larger  surface- 
swimming  creatures  fallen  in  with  in  ordinary  voy- 
ages." I  now  assert — neither  was  it  a  common 
seal  nor  a  sea-elephant,  its  great  length  and  its 
totally  difiering  physiognomy  precluding  the  pos- 
sibility of  its  being  a  '^Phoca"  of  any  species. 
The  head  was  flat,  and  not  a  '*  capacious  vaulted 
cranium  ;"  nor  had  it  **  a  stiflT inflexible  trunk" — a 
conclusion  to  which  Professor  Owen  has  jumped, 
most  certainly  not  justified  by  the  simple  statement 
that  no  **  portion  of  the  sixty  feet  seen  by  us  was 
used  in  propelling  it  through  the  water,  either  by 
Tcrtical  or  horizontal  undulation." 

It  is  also  assumed  that  the  *'  calculation  of  its 
length  was  made  under  a  strong  preconception  of 
the  nature  of  the  beast;"  another  conclusion  quite 
the  contrary  to  the  fact.  It  was  not  until  af\er  the 
great  length  was  developed  by  its  nearest  approach 
to  the  ship,  and  until  after  that  most  important 
point  had  been  duly  considered  and  debated,  as  well 
as  such  could  be  in  the  brief  space  of  time  allowed 
for  so  doing,  that  it  was  pronounced  to  be  a  serpent 
by  all  who  saw  it,  and  who  are  too  well  accustomed 
to  judge  of  lengths  and  breadths  of  objects  in  the 
sea  to  mistake  a  real  substance  and  an  actual  living 
body,  coolly  and  dispassionately  contemplated,  at 
■o  short  a  distance  too,  for  the  '*  eddy  caused  by 
the  action  of  the  deeper  immersed  fins  and  tail  of 
a  rapidly-moving  gigantic  seal  raising  its  head  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,"  as  Professor  Owen  im- 
agines, in  quest  of  its  lost  iceberg. 

The  creative  powers  of  the  human  mind  may  be 


very  limited.  On  this  occasion  they  were  not 
called  into  requisition,  my  purpose  and  desire  being, 
throughout,  to  furnish  eminent  naturalists,  aoch  at 
the  learned  professor,  with  accurate  facta,  and  not 
with  exaggerated  representations,  nor  with  what 
could,  by  any  possibility,  proceed  from  optical  ilia* 
sion ;  and  I  6eg  to  assure  him  that  old  Pontoppidaa 
having  clothed  his  sea-serpent  with  a  mane  cookl 
not  have  suggested  the  idea  of  ornamenting  the 
creature  seen  &om  the  Daedalus  with  a  similar  ap- 
pendage, for  the  simple  reason  that  I  had  never 
seen  his  account,  or  even  heard  of  his  sea-eerpent 
until  my  arrival  in  London.  Some  other  eolution 
must,  therefore,  be  found  for  the  very  lemarkabla 
coincidence  between  us  in  that  particular,  in  order 
to  unravel  the  mystery. 

Finally,  I  deny  the  existence  of  excitement  or 
the  possibility  of  optical  illusion.  I  adhere  to  the 
statements  as  to  form,  color,  and  dimensions,  eon- 
tained  in  my  oflficial  report  to  the  Admiralty,  and  I 
leave  them  as  data  whereupon  the  learned  and  sci- 
entific may  exercise  the  *<  pleasures  of  imagination" 
until  some  more  fortunate  opportunity  shall  oeeor 
of  making  a  closer  acquaintance  with  the  "  great 
unknown" — in  the  present  instance,  most  aaannedly 
no  ghost.  P.  M^QuHJE,  late  Captain  of  Her  Bla- 
jesty's  ship  Daedalus. — Times,  November  SI,  1848. 

To  ourselves  the  evidence  appears  irreaiatiUe, 
''  that  a  certain  marine  animal  of  enormona  aiia 
does  exist  and  that  it  difl!*ers  essentially  from  any 
living  animal  described  in  our  systematic  worka." 
To  this  animal  mariners  have  given  the  Tery  ap- 
propriate name  of  sea-serpeni,  from  its  inhabiting 
the  sea,  and  from  its  supposed  resemblanoe  to  ■ 
serpent.-  It  is  fifty  or  sixty  feet  in  length — ^per- 
haps  seventy  feet — ^but  we  may  gather  from  llie 
multitude  of  statements  that  fifty  or  sixty  is  a  pei^ 
fectly  safe  estimate ;  it  is  long  in  proportion  to  ila 
bulk,  its  neck  and  tail  being  of  much  leaa  circniDf 
ference  than  its  body ;  the  junction  of  the  tail  and 
body  is  marked  by  a  rapid  diminution  in  aiio :  it 
has  a  sharp-pointed  snout,  flat-topped  head,  pow- 
erful teeth,  very  large  eyes,  and  blow-holes,  like 
the  Cetacea,  from  which  it  spouts  water ;  it  haa 
two  very  large  and  powerful  flappers,  or  paddlea, 
with  which  it  makes  its  way  when  on  the  aorftea 
of  the  water;  it  has  a  dorsal,  or  cervical  erest  fin 
or  mane ;  its  skin  is  smooth. 

We  think  it  will  readily  be  admitted  that  no 
animal  answering  such  a  description  is  known  in 
our  methodical  arrangements :  nay,  we  very  moeh 
doubt  whether  it  would  not  be  considered  aa  alto- 
gether disturbing  these  arrangements:  geologjp 
however,  ofifers  something  approaching  a  aolutioo. 
In  the  splendid  work  of  Mr.  Hawkins  on  the 
"  Extinct  Monsters  of  the  Ancient  Earth,**  we  fin^ 
the  delineation  of  forms  quite  aa  remarkable  aa 
that  which  we  have  attempted  to  describe  from 
attested  depositions.  Concerning  one  of  tbem. 
Dr.  Mantell  writes : — 

The  Ichthyosaurus  had  the  back  of  a  porpoiaa, 
the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  and  sternum  of  a 
lizard,  the  paddles  of  Cetacea,  and  the  Tertebne  of 
fish.  Some  of  the  species  attain  the  magnitnde  of 
young  whales.  •  •  *  The  orbit  is  Tery  lam 
•  •  •  Like  turtles,  the  animal  had  four  paddles 
composed  of  numerous  bonea  enveloped  in  one  fidC 
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of  integument,  so  as  to  appear  an  entire  fin,  as  in  the 
Cetacea.  The  fore  paddles  are  large,  and  in  some 
species,  are  formed  of  one  hundred  bones ;  the  hind 
are  smaller,  and  contain  but  thirty  or  forty  *  *  • 
The  nostrils,  as  in  the  Cetacea,  beneath  the  orbits. 
*  *  *  Its  skin  appears  not  to  hsTe  been  covered 
with  scales. — Wonders  of  Geology ^  ii.  433. 

Here  is  the  description  of  another  animal : — 

The  Plesiosaurus  differs  from  the  Ichthyosaurus 
in  the  extreme  smallness  of  the  head,  and  enormous 
length  of  the  neck.  The  latter  is  composed  of  up- 
wards of  thirty  vertebne — a  number  far  exceeding 
that  of  the  cervical  vertebrs  in  any  known  animal. 
This  reptile  combines  in  its  structure  the  head  of  a 
lizard  with  teeth  hke  those  of  a  crocodile,  a  neck 
resembling  the  body  of  a  serpent,  a  trunk  and  tail 
of  the  proportions  of  those  of  a  quadruped,  and 
paddles  like  those  of  turtles.  It  has  been  compared 
to  a  serpent  threaded  through  the  body  of  a  tur- 
Ue.— /£/.  435. 

Another  animal,  in  many  points  resembling  them, 
bat  now  generally  referred  to  the  Cetacea,  is  de- 
scribed by  Dr.  Harlan,  and  probably  equalled  the 
largest  whale  in  size.  The  bones  of  this  crea- 
ture were  exhibited  in  America  as  those  of  a  fossil 
sea-serpent.  This,  we  believe,  was  the  act  of  a 
mere  puffing  exhibitor ;  and  the  bones  are  said  to 
have  been  arranged  without  any  kind  of  anatoos- 
ical  accuracy. 

The  descriptions  of  these  animals,  written  sim- 
ply as  scientific  records,  are  quite  sufficient  to  con- 
Tince  the  reflecting  mind  that,  at  one  period  of 
this  earth's  existence,  its  seas  were  teeming  with 
creatures  which,  if  admitted  into  our  recent  fauna, 
would  solve  the  problem  at  once.  If  the  Ichthy- 
osauri, Plesiosauri,  Basilosauri,  and  cognate,  or 
intermediate  genera,  were  still  recognized  as  in- 
habitants of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean,  no  one 
would  be  disposed  to  contest  the  point  that  one  or 
other  of  the  tribe  had  been  seen  at  different  periods 
and  places,  and  had  been  intended  by  the  descrip- 
tions we  have  quoted  ;  but  to  suppose  such  being^ 
now  existent,  is  said  to  be  a  violation  of  geological 
law.  Here,  however,  we  will  quote  an  author  of 
high  repute — no  other  than  the  venerable  and  uni- 
versally-respected Kirby — to  show  that  the  geo- 
logical law  is  not  accepted  without  question  : — 

It  has  been  calculated  that  the  depth  of  the  sea 
in  any  part  does  not  exceed  30,000  feet,  or  a  little 
more  than  five  miles.  This,  compared  with  the 
diameter  of  our  globe,  about  8,000  miles,  may  be 
regarded  as  nothing.  What  a  vast  space  then, 
supposing  it  really  hollow,  may  be  contained  in  its 
womb,  not  only  for  an  abundant  reservoir  of  water, 
but  for  sources  of  the  volcanic  action  which  occa- 
sionally manifests  itself  in  various  parts,  both  of 
the  ocean  and  terra  firma.  Reasoning  from  anal- 
ogy, and  from  that  part  of  the  globe  which  falls 
under  our  inspection,  it  will  appear  not  improbable 
that  this  vast  space  should  not  be  altogether  desti- 
tute of  its  peculiar  inhabitants.  We  know  that 
there  are  numerous  animals  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe  that  conceal  themselves  in  various  places  in 
the  day  time,  and  only  make  their  appearance  in  the 
night.  It  would,  therefore,  be  perfectly  consistent 
with  the  general  courbs  of  God*s  proceedings,  and 
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in  exact  harmony  with  the  genera]  features  of  ers- 
ation,  that  he  should  have  peopled  the  abyss  with 
creatures  fitted,  by  their  organneation  and  structure, 
to  live  there ;  and  it  would  not  be  wonderful  that 
some  of  the  saurian  race,  especially  the  marine 
ones,  should  have  their  station  in  the  subterranean 
waters,  which  would  sufficiently  account  for  their 
never  having  been  seen  except  in  a  fossil  state. — 
Kirby^s  Bridgewater  Treatise,  1.  33. 

The  author  confessedly  alludes  to  the  Plesioean- 
rus.  Ichthyosaurus,  and  their  congeners,  expressing 
a  belief  that  the  huge  eyes  of  Ichthyosaurus,  with 
their  nictitant  membrane,  enabled  these  creatures  to 
see  in  the  dark.  We  merely  mention  Mr.  Kirby's 
hypothesis,  to  show  that  one  at  least  of  the  ilite  of 
science  holds  that  marine  saurians  still  exist  in  n 
centromundane  metropolis  of  reptiles ;  our  concln- 
sions  would  rather  place  these  creatures  nearer  to 
the  atmospheric  air,  which  they  certainly  breathe. 
We  can  scarcely  imagine  a  beast  with  genuine  lungs 
to  have  his  residence  four  thousand  miles  away  from 
any  element  that  he  could  respire.  And,  again,  our 
experience  in  moles,  and  such  like  workers  under- 
ground, is  not  in  favor  of  their  possessing  prodigious 
eyes.  But  what  geological  law  is  violated  by  Kip- 
by*s  hypothesis,  or  by  our  author's  ?  Who  shall 
say  that  a  tribe  of  animals  is  extinct  !*  Does  not 
the  crocodile  occur  in  the  wealden,  cheek-by-jo)e 
with  the  Plesiosaurus? — and  do  not  crocodiles  still 
exist!  Is  not  the  elephant  both  fossil  and  recent! 
— ^is  not  the  hyena  fossil  and  recent  ?-h1o  not  in* 
sects,  scarcely  distinguishable  from  our  own,  exist 
in  the  secondary  series!  We  have  seen  the  impres- 
sions of  the  wings  of  dragon-fiies  that  would  defy 
the  scrutiny  of  an  entomologist  to  distinguish  them 
from  those  of  recent  genera.  Hence  we  infer,  that 
although  certain  species,  now  found  in  a  fossil  state, 
may  perhaps  no  longer  exist  in  a  recent  state,  yet 
there  is  no  law  of  nature,  no  analogical  reasoning, 
which  should  forbid  the  existence  of  their  conge- 
ners. Although  we  may  not,  perhaps,  have  the 
identical  species  of  Plesiosaurus  discovered  by  Miss 
Anning,  and  described  by  Mr.  Conybeare,  yet  there 
is  nothing  to  forbid  the  existence  of  a  cognate  spe- 
cies !  So  that  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  the 
profoundest  discoveries  of  the  geologist  to  imagine 
the  Enaliosaurians  existing  in  their  pristine  glory. 
All  that  geology  would  require  is,  that  the  Norwe- 
gian species  should  not  be  identical  with  those  of 
the  lias  or  the  wealden. 

Seeing,  then,  that  unquestionable  evidence  bringa 
before  us  an  animal  not  known  in  our  methods; 
seeing  that  this  animal  presents  many  points  of  sim- 
ilarity to  the  Enaliosauri ;  seeing  that  geology  offers 
no  impediment  to  the  supposition  that  Enaliosauri 
still  exist ;  we  trust  that  it  will  neither  be  consid- 
ered impossible  nor  improbable  that,  in  certain  un- 
known forms  of  the  Enaliosauri,  a  key  to  the  mys- 
tery of  tlie  sea-serpent  will  eventually  be  found. 

*  Thig  qaestion  seems  likely  to  be  set  at  rest  Since 
the  foregoing  observations  were  in  type,  we  have  been 
favored  with  a  sight  of  the  proof  sheets  of  the  **  Zoolo- 
gist" for  Janoary,  {No.  73,)  in  which  is  an  authenticated 
announcement  or  the  discovery  of  livin|^  Enaliosanriani^ 
of  immense  size,  in  the  OulfoiCaliibnua. 
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It  were  assuredly  "  a  consummation  devoutly  to 
be  wished,"  that  the  animal  which  has  led  to  so 
much  angry  discussion  among  the  learned,  should 
speedily  reveal  himself  in  some  less  *'  questionable 
shape"  than  he  has  hitherto  deigned  to  assume ; 
and  then  we  can  fancy  some  preiippointed  Hamlet, 
in  reference  to  the  form  in  which  the  beast  will 
probably  reveal-  itself  to  his  astonished  gaze,  ad- 
dressing the  *'  dread  thing"  somewhat  in  the  fol- 
lowing fashion : — 

Tell 
Why  thy  long-buried  bones,  hearsed  in  earth. 
Have  burst  their  covWings!    Why  the  sepulchre, 
Wherein  we  thought  thee  quietly  inurned. 
Hath  oped  his  ponderous  and  marble  jaws, 
To  cast  thee  up  again  !     What  may  this  mcfan. 
That  thou,  dead  corse,  again  in  cdmplete  fleshy 
Revisit 'st  thus  the  waters  o(this  world. 
Making  day  hideous ;  and  we  fools  of  science, 
So  horribly  to  shake  our  cherished  systems. 
With  things  beyond  the  wishes  of  our  souls! 

In  these  observations,  we  rather  adopt  the  views 
of  our  author  than  advance  them  as  original.  We 
feel  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  a  review  like  ours 
to  originate  a  scientific  theory.  We  are  free  as 
the  air  we  breathe,  to  praise,  to  bear  with,  to  crit- 
icise, or  absolutely  to  annihilate,  the  hypotheses  of 
others ;  but  we  do  not  advance  counter-hypotheses 
of  our  own.  We  hope  and  believe  that  the  rational 
mode  of  estimating  the  value  of  evidence  by  the 
trustworthiness  of  the  witness — long  since  admitted 
in  law,  but  first  introduced  by  Mr.  Newman  into 
science — will  obtain  converts,  who  will  leave  no 
stone  uo^imed  until  the  sea-serpent  is  either  estab- 
lished as  a  <*  great  fact,"  or  its  history  proved  to 
be  a  mere  invention.  Until  that  day  arrives,  wo 
are  willing  to  plead  guilty  of  believing  those  whose 
competence  to  observe  is  unquestionable,  and  whose 
disposition  to  speak  truth  is  unquestioned. 


Master  Humphrey  and  Little  Nell. — ^Mr. 
Dickens,  in  his  new  preface  to  **  The  Old  Curiosity 
Shop,"  speaks  with  regret  for  the  sacrificed  Master 
Humphrey  and  other  machinery  of  his  book  adven- 
ture, and  pays  a  delicate  tribute  to  Thomas  Hood, 
who  led  the  way  with  the  public  to  the  apprecia- 
tion of  •*  Little  Nell."— Xi7.  World. 

'*  I  caused  the  few  sheets  of  Master  Humphrey's 
Clock,'  which  had  been  printed  in  connection  with 
it,  to  be  cancelled ;  and,  like  the  unfinished  tale  of 
the  windy  night  and  the  notary,  in  *  The  Sentimen- 
tal Journey,'  they  became  the  property  of  the  trunk- 
maker  and  the  butter-man.  I  was  especially  un- 
willing, I  confess,  to  enrich  those  respectable  trades 
with  the  opening  paper  of  the  abandoned  design, 
in  which  *  Master  Humphrey'  described  himself 
and  his  manner  of  life.  Though  I  now  aflect  to 
make  the  confession  philosophically,  as  referring  to 
a  by-gone  emotion,  I  am  conscious  that  my  pen 
winces  a  little  even  while  I  write  these  words. 
But  it  was  done,  and  wisely  done,  and  *  Master 
Humphrey's  Clock,'  as  originally  constructed,  be- 
came one  of  the  lost  books  of  the  earth — which, 
we  all  know,  are  far  more  precious  than  any  that 
can  be  read  for  love  or  money. 

'*  In  reference  to  the  ulo  itself,  I  desire  to  say 
very  little  here.  The  many  friends  it  has  won  me, 
tod  the  many  hearts  it  has  turned  to  me  when  they 


have  been  full  of  private  sorrow,  invest  it  with  n 
interest,  in  my  mind,  which  is  not  a  public  one,  and 
the  rightful  place  of  which  appears  to  be  '  a  more 
removed  ground.' 

"  I  will  merely  observe,  therefore,  that,  in  writ- 
ing the  book,  I  had  always  in  my  fancy  to  sunoimd 
the  lonely  figure  of  the  child  with  grotesque  and 
wild,  though  not  impossible  companions,  and  to 
gather  about  her  innocent  face  and  pore  intentions, 
associates  us  strange  and  incongenial  as  the  grim 
objects  that  are  about  her  bed  when  ber  history  is 
first  fore-shadowed. 

<*I  have  a  mournful  pride  in  one  TeeoUeclioa 
associated  with  *  Little  Nell.'  While  she  was  yet 
upon  her  wanderings,  not  then  eonelnded,  there  ap- 
peared in  a  literary  journal,  an  essay  of  which  she 
was  the  principal  theme,  so  earnestly,  so  eloquently, 
and  tenderly  appreciative  of  her,  and  of  all  her  shad- 
owy kith  and  kin,  that  it  would  have  been  insensi- 
bility in  me,  if  I  could  have  read  it  without  an  unu- 
sual glow  of  pleasure  and  encouragement.  Long 
afterwards,  and  when  I  had  come  to  know  him 
well,  and  to  see  him,  stout  of  heart,  going  siowly 
down  into  his  grave,  I  knew  the  writer  of  that 
essay  to  be  Thomas  Hood." 


BuRFORD*s  Panorama  of  Pompeii. — A 
painting  has  been  added  to  Mr.  Borford's  paoo- 
ramic  rooms  in  Leicester  Square— a  picture  of  Pom- 
peii. The  circle  is  small,  and  the  picture  is  brooght 
close  to  the  spectator ;  it  is  paintea  with  propoitioD- 
ate  care  and  finish.  The  view  of  the  ancient  city  ia 
taken  from  the  forum  ;  and  the  spectator  ia  in  the 
very  midst  of  the  ruined  streets.  A  few  stragglers 
in  modem  costume  are  sauntering  among  the  col- 
umns ;  on  the  banks  of  the  soil  which  has  coreied 
the  city  of  the  past,  a  few  Nei^wlitan  peasants  are 
sporting ;  around — towards  the  north-east  stietehea 
the  plain,  to  the  vast  amphitheatre  of  monntaina, 
above  which  towers  Vesuvius — to  the  sooth-weal 
is  the  bay  of  Sorrento,  opening  into  the  aea.  Li 
the  foreground,  the  stone  ruins  stand  forth  aharply ; 
every  column  well  defined,  every  brick  and  cornice. 
The  plain  is  clothed  with  the  olive  and  the  vine. 
There  you  see  Torre  del  Greco,  memoiable  for  its 
familiarity  with  the  eruptions ;  there  Castellamaie, 
with  its  strange  rock  in  the  waters.  The  moontsiBa 
are  more  peaked  and  projecting  in  sluurper  ridgea 
than  the  Apennines  of  Central  Italy — move  Taned 
and  beautiful,  both  in  shape  and  tint. 

It  is  a  scene  of  spacious  grandeur  and  piqnant 
beauty;  uniting  the  lovely  and  the  terrible,  the 
present  and  the  antique.  £ven  in  those  cdaiime, 
and  the  fragmentary  pictures  of  the  mined  ^ty, 
beauty  appears  to  assert  an  immortality  and  to  defy 
destruction.  The  work  is  executed  with  a  conge- 
nial feeling  for  the  scene,  and  with  all  Mr.  Boribrt*a 
practised  skill ;  Mr.  Sebus  aiding  in  the  labor.— 
Spectator,  23  Dec, 

We  understand  that  Dr.  Bowring,  whose  emi- 
nent qualifications  as  a  linguist  are  so  well  known , 
has  been  appointed  her  majesty's  oonsal  at  Cantoo. 
The  learned  gentleman  has  long  been  in  a  atate  of 
health  which  required  his  lesideoee  in  a  wanner 
climate. — Times, 

Among  some  timber  sold  by  aoction  in  London 
last  week,  were  3,980  pieces  of  oak  from  lionnl 

Olympus. 

SixTY-Two  crows  have  been  IdDed  in  a  he4fS 
at  Coylton,  a  parish  in  Scotland,  by  a  flaah  of 
lightning,  which  struck  the  hedge  when  a  laifa 
number  of  the  birds  had  congregatedL 
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From  Fnaer's  Maguioe. 

MEMOIR   OF  A   SONG. 

Oh,  that  I  were  the  Tiewless  spirit  of  8  lovely  sound, 
A  breathing  harmony  I 

I  AM  an  old  song  now,  and  have  been  often 
sung.  Mine  has  been  a  long  and  brilliant  career ; 
and  though  now  put  on  the  shelf  amid  the  dust  of 
departed  forefathers,  let  me,  ere  I  sink  into  anni- 
hilation, retrace  the  early  years  of  my  glorious 
being,  when  I  flew  triumphant  from  throat  to 
throat,  roused  the  heart,  and  filled  the  eyes  of  men 
with  tears  of  gladness,  sympathy,  and  love. 

I  am  by  birth  an  Italian.  I  was  created  by  the 
maestro  in  his  twenty-fifth  year.  It  was  while 
rocking  lazily  on  the  moonlit  lagunes  of  Venice 
that'  I  first  became  consdious  of  existence  :  in  the 
magic  hall  of  the  brain  I  first  bestirred  my  wings, 
but  found  the  quarters  too  confined  for  my  ambitious 
and  expanding  energies.  I  was,  however,  allowed 
to  move,  as  the  Scotch  say,  "  butt  and  ben,"  be- 
tween the  head  and  the  heart,  for  from  both  I 
sprang.  Ay,  thy  life-blood,  poor  Stefano,  ran  in 
my  veins,  with  the  wild  fire  of  its  burning  passion, 
and  the  pathos  of  its  sombre  melancholy,  indelibly 
impressed  on  the  wild  earnestness  of  my  adagio 
and  the  marvellous  rapture  of  my  allegro !  The 
author  of  my  being  had  been  a  poet  and  a  musi- 
cian from  his  earliest  years.  In  the  poverty- 
stricken  home  of  his  father  there  were  few  oppor- 
tunities for  the  improvement  of  any  but  such  a  one 
as  Stefano.  His  was  the  heart  to  which  all  Na- 
ture speaks  in  her  fondest  and  deepest  tones ;  the 
airy  tongue  that  addressed  the  spirit  of  Stefano 
whispered  ceaselessly  in  the  ear  willing  to  hear, 
of  all  that  was  beautiful,  poetic,  and  ennobling. 

Now  to  return  to  myself.  Shall  I  tell  the  se- 
crets of  the  brain  ?  Shall  I  reveal  to  Mr.  Faraday 
the  electric  flashes  which  accompanied  my  gradual 
formation  in  the  thoughts  and  will  of  my  creator? 
Shall  I  trace  my  being  back  to  its  first  dawn, 
through  its 'gradual  perfecting,  to  the  full  splendor 
of  its  perfect  organization,  when,  consigned  to  the 
throat  of  a  great  prima  donna,  I  first  spread  my 
wings  and  sailed  forth  triumphant,  conquering  and 
to  conquer? 

It  was  fully  two  years  from  the  time  that  the 
first  bars  of  my  being  were  laid  down  in  the  brain 
to  that  when,  in  an  hour  of  despair,  agony,  and 
insanity,  I  was  put  down  upon  paper  and  brought 
out  into  the  world.  Talk  of  Minerva,  all  ready 
armed,  leaping,  bucklered  and  helmeted,  from  the 
brain  of  Jove !  what  was  her  start  into  life  com- 
pared to  mine?  In  me  were  centred  a  thousand 
perfections,  for  I  came  adorned  and  crowned  with 
Love's  idolatry, — an  offering,  a  dying  offering,  to 
the  only  woman  Stefano  ever  loved  in  his  life. 
Of  course,  /  was  in  all  his  secrets.  Giulia  was  a 
young  actress — you  do  not  need  a  description  of 
ber,  she  is  in  all  the  London  print-shops ;  but  yet 
■he  is  not  now  as  she  was  then.  Ah  !  era  Stella 
del  mattin.  Originally  a  flower-girl  at  Florence, 
■he  had  a  voice  of  three  octaves  and  two  notes,  a 
head  of  glorious  form,  and  a  face  of  enchanting 


loveliness.  At  sixteen,  she  had  the  grace  of  e 
nymph  and  the  ease  of  a  child.  She  was  taken 
in  hand  by  old  Giorgio,  and  taught  to  sing,  some 
time  before  she  learnt  to  write  or  read.  She  was 
the  strangest  giri, — a  mixture  of  vanity,  vice,  fas- 
cination, and  good-nature,  with  some  superstitions, 
that  made  her  very  diverting  when  she  took  a 
fit  of  fright  about  a  new  character.  I  know  that 
she  vowed  fifteen  pounds  to  St.  Mark  if  she  got 
through  the  Casta  Diva,  with  an  encort  to  the 
quick  part.  By  the  way,  I  have  a  spite  at  Casta 
Diva  ever  since  she  was  preferred  to  me  at  the 
San  Carlo.  But  to  return.  '  This  Guilia  was  the 
very  girl  to  drive  Stefano  crazy.  He  imagined  he 
saw  her  enacting  the  part  of  Zara  in  bis  Monte- 
zuma, He  followed  her  everywhere.  He  be- 
sieged her  with  boquets,  letters,  and  songs.  One 
night  he  set  forth,  and  stood  in  a  severe  shower 
beneath  her  window. 

Cfiovinetto  cavalier!  sung  out  Giulia  from  an 
attic  window. 

This  was  enough  for  Stefano.  He  thought  he 
was  in  high  favor,  and  the  next  idea  was  to  sing 
with  her  on  the  stage.  This  was  a  hope,  how- 
ever, too  brilliant  to  be  fulfilled.  *'  Oh,  how  blessed 
an  existence,**  he  thought,  "  to  sing,  to  act,  to 
feel  that  idealized  brief  life  of  the  stage,  true  to 
one's  own  heart!**  He  went  to  the  impresario. 
Pisani  was  a  courteous  and  kind  Italian.  He  would 
do  his  possibile  to  get  him  a  place  in  the  chorns ;  the 
opera  in  preparation  was  the  Barbiere,  Well,  he 
might  stand  beneath  Rosina's  window,  and  sing 
among  the  tenors. 

Ohf  obbligato,  mille  grazie!  cried  Stefano. 
and  he  went  ofi^  as  happy  as  if  he  had  just  found 
fifty  pounds  in  his  empty  pockets. 

For  those  who  like  it,  it  is  a  charming  thing 
singing  in  a  chorus :  to  the  real  lover  of  the  stage, 
to  the  real  denizen  of  the  green  room,  this  will  be 
easily  explained.  To  feel  that  one  forms  one  bil- 
low of  that  tide  of  music — to  feel  that  one  is 
joining  in  the  ruling  passion  of  a  multitude,  and 
making  one's  own  noise  besides — all  this  com- 
bines to  create  an  elevated  feeling  of  enjoyment 
and  delicious  excitement.  The  eventful  rehearsal 
came ;  into  the  dim,  dark,  nasty  theatre,  walked 
Stefano,  very  triumphant.  There  stood  the  pale, 
ill-washed  chorus;  the  dirty  scenes;  the  disen- 
chanted gardens  of  the  Spaniard's  home  ;  and  loll- 
ing on  a  chair,  sipping  eau  sucrie,  in  a  filthy  white 
shawl,  with  an  old  handkerchief  over  her  head,  sat 
the  Giulia,  very  tarnished  and  shabby,  certainly. 
People  who  know  nothing  about  these  things  are 
fond  of  saying  and  believing,  that  all  the  falsehood 
of  the  stage,  all  the  vain  trickery  of  the  performers, 
cure  the  too-ardent  admirer  in  the  morning  of  the 
passion  that  he  felt  at  night  in  an  illuminated  the- 
atre. This  is  far  from  being  altogether  true.  On 
the  contrary,  to  some  minds  the  slovenliness  of  a 
great  performer  becomes  a  superb  mystery,  when 
from  that  cloud  of  physical  drawbacks  emerge  in 
power  the  grandeur,  the  unique  talents,  the  charms 
of  genius  and  beauty.  Thus  felt  Stefano,  when, 
afler  contemplating  in  silence  the  baggy  outline  of 
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the  great  eignora's  head,  the  orchestra  atmck  up 
the  air  she  was  to  introduce  as  the  famous  music 
lesson.  It  was  ill  played :  the  fury  started  up. 
She  threw  off  her  head-dress  and  dashed  it  to  the 
ground ;  tore  open  her  shawl  to  give  her  arms 
fair  play ;  then,  with  a  roll  of  music  as  a  wand 
of  witchery  and  command,  she  came  forward,  and 
there  stood  revealed  la  dca  di  tutii  cor.  Subtle  as 
quicksilver,  her  voice  twisted  through  the  intricate 
fioriture  of  her  song.  The  air  seemed  illuminated 
in  Stefano's  eyes  by  the  delight  that  he  felt. 
How  he  envied  the  tenor!  Even  the  Barber's 
part  would  have  been  something.  Well,  he  would 
be  patient  and  sing  his  best.  That  very  Thurs- 
day he  finished  my  adagio.  He  wrote  me  down 
on  paper,  but  I  was  voiceless  as  yet  almost.  He 
could  only  sob  me  out,  poor  Stefano  !  at  intervals. 
He  was  unfortunately  situated.  Ah,  Stefano,  you 
and  I  should  have  existed  in  the  golden  days  of 
the  song-loving  Past — in  Greece,  when  the  lyre 
gave  life,  love,  and  livelihood  !  Stefano  was  poor 
to  misery,  very  much  in  love,  and  only  in  the 
chorus  at  a  very  low  engagement.  These  were 
depressing  circumstances. 

A  fortnight  after,  Stefano  received  an  intima- 
tion from  the  impresario  that  Don  Basilic  was 
aick,  and  that  he  might  take  his  part  for  that  night. 
Stefano  was  half-crazed  with  delight:  he  was 
getting  on  in  the  world.  That  evening  he  wrote 
down  the  brilliant  passage  in  my  third  page ;  he 
polished  my  new  cadenza,  and  added  a  chromatic 
flourish  to  my  recitative.     I  was  daily  improving 

DOW. 

That  evening  Stefano  was  in  good  voice.  |He 
had  risen  to  the  dignity  of  an  actor,  and  Giulia 
spoke  to  him  ;  and  he  stood  at  the  side  of  the 
stage  listening  enraptured  to  the  mellow  tones  of 
love-making  on  the  stage.  He  was  not  jealous 
of  the  tenor,  for  he  had  a  squint  and  large  family. 
And  then  it  was  so  charming  the  way  that  Giulia 
came  forth,  to  curtsey  with  enchanting  coquetry, 
and  sing,  in  round,  crisp  tones,  her  Buona  sera, 
buona  sera,  as  he  retreated,  bowing  truly  in  spirit 
to  her.  Then  he  was  asked  to  supper,  and  he 
went.  It  was  an  extremely  lively  and  amusing 
meal ;  light  wines,  and  light  laughing,  and  light 
talking :  very  pleasant  for  Stefano,  who  had  never 
before  felt  so  great  a  man.  When  he  came  home, 
I  lay  sulking  in  a  drawer.  I  was  pitched  too  high 
for  him  that  night. 

The  next  day  Stefano  twanged  away  at  the 
guitar  songs  of  successful  love ;  foolish  things, 
how  I  hated  them !  silly  addresses  to  Nice,  mio 
beriy  and  idol  mio.  In  my  silent,  tragic  greatness, 
I  lay,  and  could  have  gnashed  my  notes  for  fury. 
Well,  well,  my  time  was  coming.  Stefano  scraped 
together  all  his  money  to  purchase  a  pearl  ring, 
and  he  sent  it  to  Giulia.  She  put  it  on  her  lovely 
little  finger,  and  she  acted  Ninetta  that  night. 
Stefano  sang  the  part  of  Pippo/au/e  de  mieuXy  in 
the  way  of  a  contralto.  It  was  at  a  small  Italian 
theatre,  and  Giulia  was  only  rising  into  fame.  He 
got  through  it  wonderfully  well,  and  acted  the 
part  in  the  most  impassioned  manner. 


That  evening  he  told  Giulia  that  he  would  die 
for  her.  She  thought  the  compliment  well  choaee, 
and  returned  it  with  stating  that  ahe  meant  to  lire 
for  him.  Oh,  those  light  stage  vowa  and  green- 
room promises !  Well,  this  was  the  state  of  affiiiit 
for  one  fortnight ;  they  acted  together,  and  never 
better  than  one  evening,  the  last  but  two  of  their 
engagement.  The  walls  of  the  town  were  chalked 
all  over  with  homage  to  Giulia :  Etemo  onore  off* 
immortale  sirene  !  Divina  Giulia  !  and  a  few  other 
such  truisms. 

Two  idle  young  Englishmen  came  to  Ferrari. 
What  was  to  be  seen  1  "Oh,  horrid  place I^-dn- 
cal  palace — Parisina — wicked  woman — ^poem  by 
Byron,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.'* 

"  There 's  an  opera,"  said  Lord  Vane ;  V  lei  "k 
go." 

"Ah!  what  is  it?" 

"  Semiramide — Giulia." 

"  Well,  let  us  go." 

So  they  went  to  the  little,  dark  theatre,  filled 
with  the  gentry  and  beau  monde  of  Fernira. 

"  Ton  my  honor,  not  so  bad,"  said  one. 

"Very  good,"  said  Lord  Vane. 

He  leant  over  the  box — he  was  interested  ;  and 
a  chorus  of  women  struck  up  the  magie  musie  of 
the  Serena  i  Vaghi  rai.  How  grandly  lovely  waa 
Giulia  in  her  despotic  tenderness !  There  wu  a 
contralto,  with  an  ill-conditioned  tarban  on  her 
head,  for  Arsace ;  but  regal  waa  the  love-makiag 
of  Giulia.  And  how  grandly  did  she  aummoD  the 
Assyrian  courtiers  to  do  their  homage  to  her! 
Giuriy  a  sommi  dei.  There  was  a  superb  tyranny 
in  her  cadences  and  imperial  embellishmenta.  St^ 
fano  gloried  in  her  every  note  ;  there  waa  not  a 
brighter  face  than  his  in  the  theatre.  It  waa  a 
sight  of  rapture  and  triumph  to  him — that  raptnva 
in  the  triumph  of  another  that  has  not  even  the 
restlessness  of  vanity  to  irritate  and  mar  its  enjof- 
ment. 

Giulia  yet  stood  in  her  crimson  rpbea  and  dla* 
dem  when  Lord  Vane  addressed  her.  He  apeke 
French  and  Italian  beautifully.  The  Italian,  anln 
tie  from  the  time  that  she  had  cut  her  first  toothi 
soon  saw  and  enjoyed  the  admiration  of  one  warn 
and  the  frantic  jealousy  of  another.  Next  even- 
ing a  diamond  ring  eflaced  the  pale  pearl  one  am 
her  hand  ;  the  engagement  at  the  theatre  waa  pr<h 
longed  for  an  additional  week.  The  English  mir 
lor  and  his  admiration  of  the  prima  donna  was  no 
secret  subject  of  conversation ;  cruel  vanity  and 
heartlessness  shone  in  tlie  fiery  glances  of  Ginlia. 
It  was  one  evening,  the  last  of  the  stay  of  HHm 
opera  troupe,  that  Stefano  made  hia  way  aloM 
into  the  presence  of  Giulia.  It  was  after  the  pe^ 
formance.  She  had  gone  home  to  her  lodginga, 
and  it  was  late  when  Stefano  rushed  op  the  stua 
that  led  to  her  apartment.  He  knocked  hurriedly, 
Chi  c'  ^  T  said  the  sweet  treble  voice. 

Son  io  !  shrieked  Stefano,  as  he  burat  in.  Bft 
laid  hold  of  her,  and  shook  her  till  her  teeth  cIm^ 
tered,  then  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and  rolDpg 
himself  on  the  ground,  made  abject  proteatatiMi 
of  despair  and  devotion. 
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Prendi  P  anel  ti  dono,  said  (jriolia,  retreating 
with  a  scornful  grin,  and  tossing  his  ring  in  his 
poor  face.  He  seized  it,  and  bit  the  slight  gold 
circlet  in  two. 

Mangi  pure,  said  the  malicious  woman. 

With  a  scream  he  seized  hold  of  ber,  and 
clasped  her  in  his  arms — 

Eh  m*  ami  ancora,  dimmi  eke  m'  ami. 

Sicuro,  mia  vita !  said  Giulia. 

So  Stefano  was  pacified,  like  a  silly  young  man 
ts  he  was,  and  they  sat  down.  Giulia  opened 
the  window,  and  hung  her  head  out.  She  wrapped 
a  mantilla  round  her,  and  hummed  Di  tanti  Pal- 
piti.  Then  slie  stopped,  and  there  was  a  silence 
for  a  little  while.  At  last  there  followed  the 
sound  of  shuffling  feet,  and  the  soft,  mellow  twang 
of  guitars — that  sound  full  of  warmth  and  starlight 
to  me ;  and  then  there  rose  up  a  serenade.  Ad- 
dio,  Dehzia,  came  over  and  over  again  from  a 
band  of  men's  voices.  Stefano  was  silent,  till  the 
old  landlady  entered. 

Una  serenata,  signorina  mia,  daila  parte  di  mi- 
lor ;  sicuro  dalla  parte  di  mihr, 

Stefano  asked  no  more,  the  Italian  blood  was 
lit  up  with  the  fury  of  long-suppressed  revenge ; 
he  flew  on  the  old  woman  and  nearly  strangled 
her. 

Ahi  !  Soccorso  !  aiuta  !  aiuta  !  And  the  yells 
of  the  two  women  brought  up  the  whole  street  to 
the  door  in  two  minutes.  Stefano  met  Lord  Vane, 
who  gave  him  a  good  beating ;  and  then,  dashing 
through  the  crowd,  he  made  his  way  home.  He 
never  saw  Giulia  again.  Early  next  morning  he 
received  an  intimation  that  his  services  were  no 
longer  required  ;  that  his  cadences  were  as  incor- 
rect as  his  conduct ;  that  Sigiior  Baretti,  from  Mi- 
lan, had  kindly  consented  to  take  all  his  parts ; 
and  that  the  corps  wished  him  health  and  much 
prosperity  in  the  book-binding  line,  to  which  he 
had  been  apprenticed  when  they  first  ha!d  the  hon- 
or of  his  acquaintance.  He  got  the  letter,  and 
lay  staring  at  it  for  some  time ;  and  then  he  heard 
the  sound  of  carriages,  and  looked  out  in  the 
street.  The  corps  operatufue  were  departing  for 
Bologna,  and  with  it  light,  love,  life,  and  hope, 
and  all  the  ambitious  aspirations  of  genius.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  genius  without  ambition  ;  there 
is  no  such  object  in  creation  as  genius  without  a 
pole-star  for  its  thoughts,  hopes  and  aims.  That 
aim  may  be  fame,  or  love,  or  power  ;  generally  it 
is  all  three  at  once.  In  the  case  of  Stefano  it 
was  so.  Those  strolling  players,  with  their  bales 
of  trumpery  and  tinsel,  were  all  the  world  to  him  ; 
most  contemptible,  or  most  tremendous  engine, 
the  drama — the  stage — the  play  ;  that  subtle  the- 
atrical influence,  that  throws  its  baleful  rose-pink 
hoe  over  the  very  face  of  heaven,  and  the  fresh 
green  glories  of  Nature — who  can  trace  its  many- 
shaped  disguises,  its  pernicious  and  transfiguring 
might?  Seducing  beyond  all  other  enchantments, 
it  colors  the  face  of  reality  only  to  corrupt  and  de- 
stroy all  nature  and  truth.  Miserable  delusion ! 
Let  the  lives  and  sins  of  the  denizens  of  the  green- 
room declare  loudly  the  downward  tendency  of 


that  idolatry  of  representation  which  filla  the  thet-  i 
ties  of  my  native  land. 

I  belong  to  no  opera,  mark,  0  reader  !  I  stand 
alone ;  a  private  history  is  written  in  my  pages. 
I  wish  to  keep  my  incog.,  so  shall  say  no  more ; 
but  I  have  been  introduced  into  many  operas,  and 
have  made  my  appearance  at  the  Philharmonic, 
and  the  Hanover  Square  Rooms  have  rung  with 
my  fame.  Ah,  it  is  a  fine  thing,  I  assure  you, 
to  be  a  popular  song  !  The  worst  of  it  is,  that 
popularity  puts  one  into  the  vile  interior  of  a  hur- 
dy-gurdy ;  and  we  all  know  how  unrevenged  have 
lieen  the  most  cold-blooded  murders  of  our  ill-used 
class.  Di  Piacer  once  said  to  me  ut  a  concert, 
that  he  had  overheard  Lady call  him  a  "  tire- 
some old  thing,"  and  wonder  how  any  one  could 
like  him.  Poor,  dear  old  bravura,  I  was  sorry 
for  him.  Ah,  I  was  in  the  heyday  of  my  youth 
then! 

Well,  Stefano— -master,  father,  creator — let  roe 
return  to  thy  parting  hour  with  me.  I  was  thy 
favorite  child,  for  I  was  with  thee  in  thy  agonies. 
Tell  me,  dost  thou,  from  beyond  the  stars,  still 
listen  to  the  melody  thy  heart  sent  forth  like 
the  dying  swan  ?  Dost  thou  remember  me,  the 
Ariel  and  familiar  of  thy  spirit  ?  Didst  thou  hope, 
that  night  we  parted,  that  I  should  float  upwards 
to  thy  soul's  home,  on  the  tones  of  that  harmoni- 
ous voice  to  whom  thou  didst  dedicate  my  ex- 
istence ? 

It  was,  I  suppose,  about  half-past  ten  at  night, 
when  I  felt  myself  rudely  laid  hold  of,  and  crushed 
in  a  trembling  and  burning  hand.  A  pen  and  wild 
blotches  of  ink  soon  made  me  what  I  am  now  :  a 
stern  and  awful  despair  reigned  throughout  me.  I 
felt  myself  growing  rapidly  as  my  creator  wrote  ; 
an  electrifying  chord  stunned  me.  I  was  almost 
shivered  by  a  sudden  plunge  into  the  key  of  D 
five  flats.  I  melted  into  the  minor ;  I  wailed,  I 
lamented  awhile  there ;  then  sharp  throes  shot 
through  me  in  chromatic  runs.  I  quavered  be- 
neath a  shake  on  G,  again  I  relapsed  into  a  regret- 
ful minor,  then  I  gasped  in  broken  snatches  of 
recitative,  and  then  I  hurried  on  to  my  termina- 
tion. It  warms  my  old  tones  to  think  of  myself 
as  I  have  been  sung.  Mine  was  a  glorious  end- 
ing in  a  full  storm  of  musical  passion  :  runs  that 
swept  through  the  whole  range  of  the  voice ; 
shakes  that  tore  the  air ;  notes  up !  up  !  like  a 
daring  rocket  to  the  skies ;  and  tones  sinking  low, 
as  if  overwhelmed  with  the  weight  of  sorrow  and 
despair.  It  has  been  well  remarked  of  me,,  that  I 
am  of  no  age,  country,  or  school.  I  might  have  been 
the  wrathful  farewell  of  an  ancient  Greek  ;  Medea 
might  have  sent  me  to  the  false  Jason  ;  Sappho 
might  have  united  me  to  her  own  words.  I  have 
always  thought  my  style  was  more  antique  than 
modern  ;  and  every  wretch  that  sings  imagines 
that  he  can  interpret  me  !  /  should  take  a  life- 
lime  to  study  !  One  woman  only  has  ever  entered 
completely  into  my  meaning,  and  she  was  not  the 
person  for  whom  I  was  written. 

I  did  not  hear  myself  speak  the  first  night  of  my 
creation.     I  only  knew  that  I  existed.    The  tears 
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of  ray  creator  fell  over  my  face — soch  tears  aa  only 
the  children  of  music  and  poetry  can  shed.  I  lay 
before  him  like  his  own  heart,  torn  asunder,  and 
exposed  to  view ;  there  lay  imprinted  the  terrible 
earnestness  of  his  sufferings — a  Song !  No !  I 
vrviB  a  death-cry,  a  dirge,  written  in  blood  and  gall. 
Since  that  night  I  have  appeared  in  the  dress  of 
fifty  different  editions,  none  of  which  to  my  heart 
can  ever  be  so  dear  as  that  first  garment  which  I 
wore  in  my  master's  presence — a  dirty,  begrimed, 
blotted,  and  blurred  sheet  of  flimsy  paper,  dearer 
far  than  the  gilded  books  in  which  I  have  since 
revelled  as  an  honored  guest.  Stefano  finished ; 
the  pen  was  still  in  his  hand.  He  wrote  on  my 
brow,  Addloy  GiuUa  !  and  pressed  the  name  to  his 
white  lips ;  then  he  laid  me  down,  and  looked  on  me 
as  one  to  whom  he  would  consign  his*dying  wishes. 
He  laid  his  faint  head  on  my  breast,  and  tears  and 
sobs  passed  through  me,  and  filled  my  spirit  with 
a  stormy  sorrow.  I  earnestly  trusted  that  I  might 
stick  in  the  throat  of  the  wretched  woman  who  had 
caused  all  this  misery. 

Oh !  ye  men  and  women  who  have  written  on 
the  sufiferings  of  the  ill-conditioned  children  of  ge- 
nius, with  the  kind  intention  of  proving  that  it  is 
all  their  own  fault,  had  you  been  in  the  way  of  my 
experience  you  would  be  more  merciful  in  your 
judgment.  I  know,  allow  me  to  say,  better  than 
any  one,  the  secrets  of  passionate  sufifering ;  and 
had  you  ever  lived  as  I  have  done,  for  several 
months,  in  the  fitful  cells  of  an  excited  brain,  you 
would  bless  your  good  fortune  for  your  own  stu- 
pidity. Extreme  nervous  susceptibility  is  the 
price  paid  for  being  a  poet ;  and  if  you  are  a  ma- 
tician  into  the  bargain,  I  assure  you  the  thoughts, 
and  airs,  and  rhymes  in  your  head,  have  very  in- 
different treatment,  inflammatory  food,  and  frequent- 
ly an  unexpected  and  lamentable  conclusion. 

The  last  time  I  saw  poor  Stefano's  face,  he  was 
sealing  me  up  in  a  blank  cover.  Next  morning 
there  was  a  crimson  pool  at  the  door,  when  a  ser- 
vant passed  early  in  the  morning,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  maestro  had  cut  his  throat ! 

This  added  a  tragical  interest  to  mj' debut,  I 
was  sent  to  Giulia.  When  she  took  me  out  of  the 
cover,  I  looked  up  into  her  face ;  she  was  looking 
very  handsome ;  her  hands  were  cold  as  they 
clasped  me ;  she  laid  me  on  the  music-desk  and 
turned  me  over ;  she  hummed  a  bar  or  two,  in- 
voked the  aid  of  the  Virgin,  and  attempted  my 
allegro.  How  I  gloried  in  my  own  diflKculties ! — 
she  could  hardly  read  me  properly,  for  Giulia  was 
only  gifled  with  a  glorious  organ  and  a  subtle  ear. 
She  had  not  the  pure  ore  of  genius,  which  com- 
bines science  and  poetry ;  her  physical  splendor 
was  unequalled  in  Europe,  but  she  had  not  one 
•park  of  devotional  feeling  in  her  whole  being. 
She  turned  me  over  and  over,  but  into  my  heart 
she  could  not  make  her  way.  At  last  she  tossed 
me  aside  and  carolled  away  at  Rodeos  air— a 
trumpery  twaddle,  in  my  opinion.  A  foolish  fel- 
low he  is,  too.  He  is  so  vain  of  having  been  Son- 
tag's  pet ;  but  he  is  as  noisy  and  as  empty  as  a 


drum,  and  I  wonder  bow  be  haa  made  his  way  to 
well  in  the  world. 

The  evening  after  my  arrival  Ginlia  invited  some 
friends  to  supper.  It  was  after  the  opera,  and  I 
still  lay  unnoticed  on  the  spot  where  she  had 
thrown  me  down  in  despair  in  the  morning.  I 
listened  with  some  anxiety  to  the  conversation  of 
those  around  me.  My  ambitious  hopes  nrged  roe 
to  wish  for  a  successful  debut,  I  trembled  lest  I 
should  be  misrepresented  on  my  entrance  into  life, 
and  I  feared,  above  all  things,  being  first  interpret- 
ed by  Giulia.  I  knew  that  she  woold  drag  me 
down  to  her  own  level ;  and  thus,  defenceless, 
passive,  and  hopeless  I  lay,  my  leaves  trembling 
in  the  soft  wind  that  floated  through  the  open  win- 
dow overlooking  the  Lung*  Amo  of  Florence. 

They  were  very  merry,  those  actors  and  aetress- 
es.  The  glitter  of  their  professional  life  follows 
them  everywhere.  Once  on  the  high  road  to  fame 
— a  way  strewn  with  gold  and  flowers — how  light 
and  intoxicating  becomes  the  atmosphere  that  sur- 
rounds the  successful  singer !  They  have  all  the 
love — the  composer  all  the  labor.  Poor  Stefano, 
how  have  thy  blood  and  thy  tears  rested  heavy  on 
my  spirit,  when  I  have  sailed  forth  triumphant  on 
the  air  that  beat  and  fluttered  with  the  raving  ap- 
plauses of  hundreds  and  hundreds !  At  such  times 
I  feel  that  I  am  the  proud  oflspring  of  an  inspired 
father ;  and  I  glory  in  the  tears  that  I  have  wrong 
from  radiant  eyea,  believing  soch  to  be  the  best 
peace-oflfering  to  an  unavenged  and  complaining 
shade. 

In  the  mean  time  Giulia  sang,  and  langfaed,  and 
coquetted ;  and  at  laat  she  spoke  of  my  arrival  and 
previous  melancholy  history.  She  pot  on  a  pretty 
air  of  sentiment,  and  even  wiped  her  eyes  when 
she  mentioned  Stefano's  name.  She  laid  me  in 
the  hands  of  the  buflfo  singer ;  and  he,  patting  on 
his  most  admired  Leporello  grimace,  chanted  forth 
my  first  bar  in  a  style  that  almost  made  me  laogh 
at  myself. 

Brutia  assai  !  questa  romanza  nd  pare^  said  tlie 
tenor,  still  engaged  with  the  eatablea. 

Senli  ttn  po  !  said  Giulia ;  and  she  sang  a  most 
indecent  caricature  of  my  finale,  bearing  fiibe  wit- 
ness to  every  cadence  and  every  meaaare. 

How  I  was  banged  about  that  night !  No  mni^ 
of  my  rank  ever  suffered  so  much  from  the  ealnm- 
ny  of  human  beings ;  yet  I  felt  proudly  eonseioQS 
that  I  was  misunderstood — that  I  was  a  skiBnger 
of  an  illustrious  birth,  thrown  by  an  evil  chann 
amid  a  class  incapable  of  comprehending  my  elevm- 
tion  and  dignity  ;  and,  like  an  unrecogniied  prince, 
I  resolved  to  bide  my  time,  and  traat  to  the  sll- 
pervading  power  of  truth  to  place  me  in  my  right 
position  in  the  world.  The  gay  Giulia  finiahed  ma 
with  an  exaggerated  flourish,  then  rolled  ma  «p 
and  tossed  me  up  to  the  ceiling,  from  whence  I  feU 
at  the  foot  of  a  ailent  and  thoaghtful-kiokinf  yovnf 
man.  He  picked  me  np,  looked  me  thnmgh,  aad 
put  me  in  hia  pocket.  Soon  after  be  look  am  kome. 
I  foand  myaelf  in  a  small  kdging  u  a  aHwl  of 
Florence.     The  mean  room  contained  oriy  •  bed. 
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•  chair,  and  a  table ;  a  Tiolia  oiae  lay  on  the  lat^ 
ter,  some  rosia  and  music-paper  beside  it.  This 
young  fellow,  Spiridion  Baibi,  I  found  was  of 
Greek  and  Venetian  combination,  by  means  of  an 
Ionian  mother  and  an  Italian  father.  He  had  left 
the  island  where  he  was  born  at  an  early  age,  and 
had  become  a  violinist  of  some  note  in  Italy.  He 
was  playing  in  the  orchestra  of  the  Pergola  at  the 
time  that  I  first  saw  him.  He  took  out  his  violin, 
and  swept  over  some  chords  in  a  masterly  manner. 
Ah !  what  a  flood  of  rich  and  exquisite  sounds ! 
He  opened  me  up,  and,  for  the  first  time,  I  felt  my 
every  fibre  vibrate  and  live  in  his  hands.  I  felt 
my  latent  powers  distend  and  swell  into  majesty, 
and  my  might  extend  through  the  airy  empire  of 
sound.  Joy!  glory!  and  honor  to  thee,  Spiro 
mio !  for  that  first  interpretation  of  me  to  myself. 
I  felt  then  that  I  stood  alone,  the  loveliest  harmony 
ever  created  !  I  only  wanted  my  words ;  but  who 
could  have  missed  them,  really,  amid  the  passionate 
weeping  and  wailing  of  that  marvellous  catgut? 
The  violin  had  all  the  ecstasy  of  the  human  voice 
in  Spire's  hands.  He  sang,  he  spoke,  he  cried, 
he  shrieked,  he  laughed  by  turns  on  the  strings  of 
that  magical  instrument.  He  played  me  through 
three  times  that  night.  I  admired  myself  more 
and  more.  I  became  insatiable,  as  a  young  beauty 
for  many  mirrors  to  reflect  her  charms.  At  last 
the  violin  was  laid  down,  and  a  female  steo  was 
heard  at  the  door. 

Posxo  entrare,  said  the  voice  of  a  girl.  And 
Spiro  replied  by  opening  the  door;  and  I  saw  a 
young,  slight  figure  enter.  I  had  never,  I  thought, 
seen  beauty  before.  Giulia  appeared  coarse  beside 
the  heavenly  outline  of  Xanthi.  Her  hair  was 
bound  round  her  head  like  a  golden  glory ;  her 
eyes  were  blue  ;  her  face  and  brow  white,  as  if  her 
life  had  been  passed  in  seclusion  even  from  the 
warm  glances  of  the  sun  ;  and  there  was  a  languid 
and  careless  grace  about  every  movement,  that 
might  have  suited  a  sultana  in  the  prime  of  her 
days. 

Sign&r,  she  said,  respectfully,  la  cena  ^  prepa- 
rata. 

Bdhssima  vcrrb  !  ma  pria,  ascolti  un  po . 

The  girl  seated  herself  and  listened.  She  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands,/ and  my  voice  rose  up. 
Tears  forced  themselves  into  the  great  eyes  of 
Xanthi,  so  touching  was  the  tale  that  I  told  of  in- 
jured love  and  dying  reproach.  That  room  for  me 
was  transformed  into  an  enchanted  palace.  I  glori- 
fied the  air  with  my  breath,  and  sighed  out  my  soul 
io  a  wordless  song  of  rapturous  perfection. 

**0h!"  cried  Xanthi,  **  to  sing  that  and  die, 
signer !'' 

**  Live  to  sing  it,  rather,''  said  Spiro. 

**  I  shall  never  sing  it,"  said  the  girl,  sadly. 

•*  If  you  could  !  When  you  can,  you  will  be  the 
greatest  singer  in  Europe,"  said  Spiro. 

**  Ah  !"  sighed  Xanthi,  **  how  does  the  Signora 
Giulia  sing  it,  pray?" 

*'  Very  like  the  cat,"  replied  Spiro. 

AA,  mc  tie  godo  !  cried  Xanthi,  suddenly.  And 
ahe  took  me  up  to  muse  over  me  for  a  few  moments, 
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while  Spiro  played  k  strain  of  enehanting  beauty ; 
and  I  began  to  feel  myself  in  the  good  society  of 
euch  aivB  as  Ad^aide,  Non  piu  di  fior,  Perfida 
Clofi.  It  was  with  the  first  of  these  that  I  havo 
always  maintained  the  strictest  friendship.  Long 
may  that  dear  and  esteemed  harmony  hold  hor 
place  and  rank  in  Pischek's  throat;  and  may  bo 
upstart  standard-bearers  supersede  her  claims  to 
notice  and  respect.  We  old  songs  have  a  great 
deal  to  put  up  with  from  the  rising  generation  of 
ionglets,  ariettas,  and  above  all,  that  impertinent 
sutler's  girl,  the  FigUa,  as  she  in  familiarly  '^alled. 
On  this  Bubjeet  I  cannot  contain  my  indignation. 
That  snob,  Gascum  lo  dice,  holds  his  head  Tery 
high ;  but  let  him  tremble.  I  heard  him  on  tba 
Pan*s  pipe  last  Thursday  morning :  and  our  butcli- 
er's  boy  thinks  nothing  of  whistling  him  on  the 
area  steps ! 

I  have  not  always  dwelt  in  "  marble  halls."  I 
have  followed  on  the  steps  of  adversity  and  ruio. 
I  would  not  wish  only  to  tickle  the  ears  of  rich  foolt 
and  the  outer  skin  of  gay  hearts.  My  desire  for 
public  life  remained  for  many  months  ungratified. 
My  first  professor  revealed  me  to  no  one.  He  was 
a  strange,  vain,  idle,  fantastic  wretch,  that  Spiro 
Balbi.  I  am  sure  the  ancient  secret  of  the  Greek 
fire  lay  in  his  veins.  He  lived  in  a  world  of  won- 
derful fancies;  his  plans  were  to  regenerate  the 
world  by  means  of  music — ^to  organize  a  Greek 
republic  with  a  senate  of  fine  tenors,  and  a  choir  of 
cTond  basses  for  church  matters.  In  the  mean  time 
he  entered  into  an  Italian  conspiracy,  pour  passer  U 
temps.  It  was  in  the  Austrian  States  that  he  made 
his  ilibui  as  an  agitator.  He,  and  two  dozen  other 
pofiT  boys,  afler  exciting  their  patriotic  feelings  to 
madness  by  noisy  singing  and  rabid  speeches,  com- 
mitted some  excess  at  the  Opera  House,  and  they 
were  lodged  in  gaol  that  night.  The  only  things 
tbiLt  Spiro  contrived  to  Uke  with  him  were  a  Ante 
and  myself! 

A  nd  he  played  in  his  dungeon.  I  floated  through 
the  dark,  dank  air,  and  I  was  happy  in  my  own 
exisience — as  happy  that  night,  and  happier,  than 
the  brilliant  evening  that  I  revelled  beneath  the 
gilded  ceilings  of  the  Tuileries,  and  Belgiojozo  pro- 
nounced me  worthy  of  my  fame,  Spiro  was  sent  to 
a  fortress !  Bah  !  the  emperor  could  not  put  me 
under  lock  and  key.  I  am  like  the  air,  a  **  char- 
tered libertine  ;'*  and  a  glorious  life  of  ubiquity  has 
mine  been  since  then.  I  am  here  !  I  am  there! 
I  am  everywhere !  My  being  extends  from  Cal- 
cutta to  Paris.  At  the  same  instant  of  time  I  live 
fif\y  times.  Swlfler  than  the  Temper's  Ariel,  I  fly 
round  the  earth  more  nimbly  than  thought.  Once 
created,  my  existence  is  of  indefinite  length.  For- 
getrulness  is  my  only  dread.  I  tremble  lest  I  should 
go  out  of  print — ^then,  I  imagine,  the  sufferings  of 
a  song  moat  be  indeed  dreadful.  A  silent  shade 
longring  in  vain  to  unburden  its  sorrows,  and  hover-  • 
in g  round  the  spot  of  its  past  pleasures,  is  the  only 
thing  to  which  I  can  compare  the  state  of  a  musioat 
phantom.  1  shall  never  forget  what  I  felt  at  hear- 
ing an  interesting  little  old  Scotch  ballad  tell  the 
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Story  of  its  restoration  from  ajon^  trance-— ft  crotch- 
ety little  old  thing  it  was,  too,  but  an  air  full  of 
character  and  feeling.  He  had  been  bom  before 
the  battle  of  Bannockbum,  and  had  felt  himself 
dying  by  degrees,  until  he  only  lay  asleep  in  the 
mind  and  half  effaced  from  the  memory  of  an  old 
nurse.  Mercifully  she  hummed  him  to  a  sick  child 
one  day;  the  lady  of  the  house  overheard  her, 
rescued  my  poor  friend  from  oblivion,  and,  with  the 
cordial  of  a  good  accompaniment,  he  is  now  going 
about  the  world  as  active  as  ever  he  was.  I  re- 
memhdr,  too,  I  was  at  the  Ancient  Concerts  the 
night  that  Prince  Albert  caused  the  unlooked-for 
resurrection  of  that  glorious  old  warrior,  Oumson 
de  Roland,  He  had  been  almost  in  a  dying  state 
for  several  hundred  years.  He  who  had  been  borne 
on  the  breath  of  Taille-fer,  he  who  had  been  chanted 
by  the  Normans  of  the  Conqueror,  lay  silent  and 
neglected  in  some  dark  hole  for  centuries  of  su fleer- 
ing !  Imagine,  I  beseech  you,  what  his  feelings 
must  have  been  to  find  himself  in  Mario's  throat, 
flung  out  into  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  such  fops  as  **  Fat  cAe  sapete,  Q^el  briccon- 
eel  Amore,^^  and  so  on.  It  was  a  night  of  triumph 
such  as  seldom  falls  to  the  lot  of  any  song  ! 

I  remained  in  perfect  seclusion  with  my  master. 
It  was  only  at  night  that  I  came  forth,  to  wander 
awhile  about  his  dungeon  and  hover  round  the  bars 
of  his  prison  window,  yet  there  I  felt  the  mission 
of  music  was  indeed  gloriously  fulfilled.  I  was  the 
spirit  of  love  and  hope,  that  fluttered  above  a  worn 
and  weary  head,  to  anoint  it  with  the  deWs  of  fresh 
enjoyment,  and  strengthen  it  to  bear  the  wrongs 
and  cruelty  of  man. 

But  Spiro  sickened — the  hand  grow  faint,  and 
the  voice  low  ;  the  days  grew  short  and  dim,  and 
in  the  long  nights,  who  crept  to  the  prison  window 
•still  to  listen  and  cry,  as  if  her  heart  would  break  ? 
— Lottchen  was  an  officer's  daughter,  a  girl  of  fif- 
teen, with  no  great  looks,  and  a  tough  voice ;  as 
unruly  as  a  wild  horse  on  the  prairie;  but  the 
•licart !  there  lay  her  matchless  power  ! 

One  evening  she  came  with  her  father  into  the 
prisoner's  cell,  and,  with  a  red  face  and  stammering 
•«ongue,  begged  to  know  the  name  of  the  air. 

Cos  'c  f  0)s  '^  f  muttered  poor  Spiro.  The  girl, 
with  difficulty,  replied  in  my  first  bar.  Ah,  ma 
brava!  said  the  dying  musician.  He  took  me  out 
and  once  more  he  played  me  through,  but  cried  out, 
•**  Nothing  for  this  but  the  violin  or  the  voice ;"  and 
a  violin  reached  him  next  day,  and  Lisa  came  once 
more  and  sat  down  to  listen  to  such  a  lesson  as  she 
never  received  before  or  since.  It  was  a  revelation, 
more  than  a  lesson.  I  remember  that  night  I  felt 
much  solemnized  ;  I  was  the  last  gasp  of  the  dying 
Spiro  ;  all  the  glory  of  his  race  and  bis  lost  land 
seemed  to  lighten  up  his  brow  before  we  parted. 
It  may  be  hard  for  flesh  and  blood  to  part,  but  the 
spirits  of  the  hving  and  the  dead  shall  meet  again. 
But  for  me,  what  remains  hereafler  ?  To  wander 
hither  and  thither,  and  find  no  place  in  the  choirs 
of  heaven^  for  I  have  not  a  tinge  of  sacredncas  in 


my  being.  I  am  all  earthly  fire,  and  mosC  perish 
with  the  things  of  earth ;  unlike  the  holy  songs, 
the  spiritual  strains  which  have  breathed  above  the 
fires  of  martyrdom,  I  may  not  hope  to  unite  myself 
to  the  eternal  melodies  of  heaven.  Oh,  that  I  were 
Mozart's  Agnus  Dei !  oh,  that  I  breathed  the  words 
of  ineflfable  sweetness  and  the  harmony  that  is  a 
foretaste  of  the  peace  beyond  all  understandinir  ! 

I  remained  at  my  roaster's  pillow  till  he  died.  It 
was  a  sad  and  fearful  separation — the  thoughts  of 
the  mind  and  the  departing  soul.  My  image  be- 
came overclouded,  my  voice  rung  faint  in  his  ears, 
and  at  last  I  lay  again  alone  and  cold  oo  my  cnun- 
pled  sheet  of  paper. 

Lisa  took  me  to  herself.  I  was  put  into  a 
drawer,  and  time  passed  on.  I  became  impatient 
of  my  long  seclusion,  and  wis  truly  glad  to  find 
myself  packed  up  to  go  to  Vienna.  Lisa  was  to 
study  as  a  music-teacher,  not  for  the  stage,  ahe 
said ;  but  there  is  no  believing  the  sincerity  of  a 
woman's  intentions  when  under  orchestral  ioflu- 
ence. 

It  was  strange  that  Lisa  never  took  me  to  her 
class;  she  kept  me  under  lock  and  key,  and  I 
only  had  exercise  at  night,  when  other  things  were 
done  ;  then  Lisa  took  me  from  my  oell  to  sing  me 
and  cry  over  me,  and  despair  over  my  difllculties. 

No  one  knows  what  a  life  I  led  then — banged 
about,  transposed  into  a  key  below  my  taste, 
maimed,  murdered,  suffocated,  brought  to  life 
again ;  no  one  can  tell  what  racking  tortures  I 
suflfered.  Oh,  Stefano !  Spiro !  did  you  hear  my 
cries  in  the  invisible  world  where  ye  dwelt  ?~*I, 
your  child,  your  beloved,  thus  ill-used  and  deprived 
of  the  glory  that  was  my  due  from  my  birth. 

Lisa  was  a  very  persevering  girl ;  she  had  a 
heart,  but  it  was  a  German  heart,  and  that  did 
not  quite  suit  me  as  an  Italian  bom  and  bred. 
She  ploughed  me  up  fearfully,  and  there  was  none 
of  the  vindictive  grace  of  an  ancient  fury  in  the 
turn  she  gave  to  my  final  measures.  I  remained 
only  a  half-disclosed  mystery  to  her.  What  was 
to  become  of  me  t  I  should,  perhaps,  be  brooght 
out  at  the  Mannheim  Opera  House,  and  find  my- 
self degraded  and  lost  forever  to  all  hope  of  aoe- 
cess.  In  the  mean  time,  Lisa  labored  ten  hours  a- 
day,  with  a  voice  as  tough  as  shoe-leather,  and 
hoarse  and  uncertain ;  but  on  she  went,  as  dogged 
in  her  obstinate  industry  as  if  she  were  doiAg 
something  wrong ;  in  which  case  people  always 
are  obstinate,  I  have  observed,  especially  the  wo- 
men. Well,  time  and  practice  do  wonders,  and 
Lisa  determined  to  go  to  BIngland  and  try  her  for- 
tune ;  and  I  was  to  go  to  England — to  London — 
the  promised  land  of  needy  genius,  where  prioeely 
pay  is  offered  for  what  most  of  them,  honest 
people,  don't  understand.  But  no,  let  me  be 
fair ;  I  am  now  indulging  in  the  clap-trap  of  Ital- 
ians snd  such  **  Children  of  the  Sun,"  and  tlM 
stage!  I  will  tell  the  truth.  Of  all  poetry,  gire 
me  the  poetry  of  an  English  heart.  Poetry,  not 
selfish  passion  usurping  the  name.  Give  me  the 
refined  intellectual  love  of  idealized  nature,  which 
has  dictated  the  chaste  gayety  of  Milt0B*s  AUtgro^ 
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and  the  healthy,  wholesome  loveliness,  that  shines 
on  the  face  of  the  poethood  of  Britain.  Honor  to 
thee,  little,  chill,  north-western  isle !  Set  in  the 
grey  waters  of  a  disagreeable  channel,  thoa  art 
the  home  of  holy  and  homely  affections.  I  have 
felt  humbled  to  the  dust  before  an  English  ballad, 
ridiculous  enough,  too  ;  but  it  was  so  good  a 
creature,  breathing  of  simple,  pure  affections,  and 
til  that  language  of  the  heart  which  touches  in 
prose  or  poetry.  The  poetry  of  common  life ; 
there  the  British  bards  and  singers  reign,  indeed, 
alone  ! 

We  came  to  England  ;  it  was  the  beginning  of 
the  season  ;  May  was  showing  her  dear,  smiling, 
face,  over  the  very  chimney-pots  of  the  great  city. 
And  that  great  city  !  the  annual  fever  was  begin- 
ning to  throb  in  her  veins,  and  the  opera  house 
was  open,  and  concerts  were  ringing  through  the 
Hanover  Square  rooms,  morning,  noon,  and  night, 
and  my  poor  Lisa  wanted  to  sing  at  **  the  An- 
cients/' Alas!  I  feared  that  Madame  Vestris 
would  have  been  as  likely  to  perform  some  Olym- 
pic espicgl^rie  on  that  platform,  as  my  poor  Lisa 
to  bring  me  before  an  admiring  public.  She  had 
a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  tlite  of  the  musical 
world  of  London  ;  and  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
Lord  Gorehampton  she  was  expressly  commended 
by  her  ci-devant  master  at  Vienna.  The  noble- 
man asked  a  few  select  friends  to  dinner,  and  Lisa 
was  to  be  trotted  out  in  the  evening,  and  her  mer- 
its to  be  decided  on.  Poor  girl !  she  took  me 
from  my  portfolio,  and  sang  me  through  six  times 
before  breakfast.  It  was  a  fearful  ordeal  that  she 
hitd  to  go  through.  She  went  at  ten,  as  she  was 
ordered  to  do,  and  found  Lady  Gorehampton,  who 
was  slightly  deaf,  asleep  on  a  sofa.  A  page 
wakened  her,  and  she  begged  Lisa  to  take  a  seat, 
and  then  looked  through  her  portfolio.  I  was 
looked  at,  and  passed  over,  and  at  last  the  gentle- 
men entered.  The  party  consisted  of  Lord  Gore- 
hampton, a  nobleman  of  well-known  musical  en- 
thusiasm. He  had  written  sixteen  MS.  operas, 
and  several  things  .which  he  called  airs  of  his 
own.  It  was  giving  himself  very  great  airs  to  call 
them  so.  He  had  kindly  patronized  Pasta,  and 
had  done  a  great  deal  for  Catalani ;  the  Philhar- 
monic would  have  been  at  zero  without  him,  and 
the  ancients  looked  to  him  as  a  tower  of  strength. 
He  sal  in  an  arm-chair,  with  his  eyes  on  the  ceil- 
inrr,  looking  fiddles  and  kettle-drums  at  every- 
body, beating  time  on  his  snuff-box  to  a  march 
played  by  his  lady  from  his  own  opera  of  Edmon- 
do  Ironsides,  an  Anglo-Saxon  spectacle  with*  Brit- 
ish music. 

The    next    distinguished    personage    was    the 

tlon.  Harry ,  an  aging  tenor,  full  of  airs, 

(not  of  music  though,)  with  a  much  finer  manner 
thaa  lie  had  a  voice,  and  looks  more  saucy  than 
supercilious.  He  had  been  the  "  tame  man"  of 
fashionable  singers  for  many  a  long  year,  and  he 
had  been  the  Rubini  of  his  own  set  until  he  far 
surpassed  the  great  tenore  in  consequential  capers. 
There  was,  besides,  a  spiteful  middle-aged  bass,  a 
Mr.  Melville,  and  an  old  gentleman  whom  every 


one  declared  to  be  a  person  of  ezqaisite  taste— for 
nothing,  however,  but  his  dinners,  that  I  could 
see  or  discover.  This  was  the  party,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  one  more  gentleman,  who  arrived  late. 

I  was  looked  through. 

Stefano  !  Ah,  non  lo  conosco  !  marmured  Lord 
Gorehampton.  He  spoke  Italian  on  high  days 
and  holydays.  He  begged  to  be  spared  the  in- 
fliction of  any  obscure  music,  and  invited  Lisa  to 
try  her  mettle  on  an  aria  for  William  the  Con- 
queror in  the  grand  opera  of  The  Norman  Cbit- 
quest,  written  by  himself.  He  kindly  sat  down  to 
accompany,  and  I  listened  to  a  performance  of 
loathsome  length.  Such  an  indecent  clattering 
of  ivory  I  never  before  gave  ear  to.  It  was  a 
mixture  of  Balfe  and  Bunn,  and^a  delicious  dash 
of  Donizetti's  dregs.  Shade  of  Orpheus !  Had 
you  only  heard  the  imbecile  pomp  of  the  conda* 
sion,  you  would  have  dashed  your  golden  lyre' 
from  the  seventh  heavens  down  on  the  nodding 
head  of  his  lordship  of  Gorehampton,  and  have 
silenced  him  thus  forever  I 

He  was  just  finishing  his  sir  on  the  unasaal 
word  in  an  Italian  song,  Felicita^  felidth !  when 
the  door  opened  and  a  gentleman  entered,  and  ap- 
proached the  piano. 

**  Ah  I  there  you  are !  Good  night.  Vane, 
I  'm  busy,  you  see,  as  usual.  Just  listen  to  this 
idea  of  a  Norman-Gothic  cadence,"  and  my  lord 
plunged  both  his  hands  into  a  flat  ninth,  and  then 
danced  up  and  down  like  a  cat's  fugue  for  a  few 
minutes,  then  he  stopped  and  looked  up. 

"It's  more  Danish,  do  you  know,  /  think," 
said  Lord  Vane,  quite  gravely. 

'**  Oh,  my  dear  fellow,  excuse  me  there !"  cried 
the  performer.  **  This  is  Gubba  the  Dane's  flogr- 
ish,  you  know,  in  The  Herdsman's  Cake.** 

"  Ah,  yes!"  said  Vane,  with  an  assumption  of 
interest,  the  rogue.  **  By  the  bye,  when  is  your 
King  Alfred  to  appear?  Can't  you  get  some  of 
the  airs  sung  at  *  the  Ancients  V  " 

**  Why,  no,"  said  Lord  Gorehampton.  "  You 
see  they  won't  sing  things  there  till  one  is  dead. 
It  is  a  great  bore  that  one  must  die  first  one's  self. 
Is  n't  it,  now  t" 

**  A  shameful  regulation!"  said  Vane  ;  and  to 
conceal  a  smile,  he  began  to  examine  me.  I  saw 
his  noble  and  intelligent  face,  and  longed  to  be  in- 
troduced to  his  notice  and  love.  He  soon  became 
absorbed  in  me.  He  put  me  on  the  music-desk. 
**  You  will  sing  this  for  me,"  he  said,  to  the 
trembling  Lisa. 

She  sat  down,  and,  with  a  voice  veiled  with 
fear  of  failure,  she  breathed  me  forth.  I  only  half 
existed  on  paper,  it  was  while  floating  through 
space  that  I  truly  lived  and  felt  the  joy  and  glory 
of  life.  I  passed  through  those  mirrored  and 
gilded  chambers,  and  felt  that  splendor  added  no 
ray  to  my  own  brightness.  Better  to  rise  up  be- 
neath the  humble  roof  of  a  cabin  encircled  by  loving 
hearts  and  longing  ears,  than  under  the  cold  gild- 
ing of  a  palace  with  a  fool  on  the  music-stool. 
Lisa  could  not  give  me  my  full  honors,  but  she 
was  true  and  good  as  far  as  she  went.     She  had 
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the  artistic  heart  of  a  faithful  diaciple,  and  she  in- 
terpreted clearly  the  outline  of  mj  intentions. 
Vane  listened  attentively,  and  soon  after  went 
away.  The  evening  condoded  with  another  sdec- 
tton  of  airs  from  Gubba^s  ripertoire^  and  then  we 
went  home  ; — home  to  dreary  lodginj^,  such  as 
foreign  song-birds  must  have  for  their  cage  in 
London.  And  the  prospects  of  Lisa  darkened 
daily ;  she  pot  me  away  from  her  sight,  and  it  was 
only  by  a  chance  opening  of  my  portfolio  that  I 
overheard  the  following  dialogue  between  Lisa  and 
an  old  friend,  a  dancer,  whom  she  had  known  at 
Vienna : — 

''Ah,  yes,  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prima  donna ! 
Fancy  Giulia  getting  her  two  and  three  hundred 
a  night,  while  we  have  to  starve  and  dance  for 
twenty.'*  So  sighed  Mademoiselle  Carlotta,  in  a 
pink  gingham,  and  white  satin  shoes  with  orange 
bindings.  **And  she  is  such  a  vain  wretch,  and  so 
shabby  to  the  chorus  !  Fancy  her  poor  women, 
who  attend  her  in  all  her  deaths  and  faints,  not  to 
speak  of  other  things,  never  get  a  farthing  from 
her.  And  she  never  pays  her  Medea  and  Norma 
brats ;  not  a  bit,  poor  things !  Besides,  she  is  a 
pest  to  the  prompter,  and  a  disgrace  to  the  profes- 
sion. Ah,  well,  it 's  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  prima 
donna !  But  I  don*t  want  to  have  diamond  shoe- 
tics  at  the  expense  of  my  peace  of  mind.  I  could 
not  do  the  pirouette  with  any  weight  on  my  con- 
science.*' 

**  Lord  Vane  admires  her,  does  he  not?" 

**  Oh,  that  is  an  old  story  !  Oh,  yes,  I  dare  say. 
Who  does  not  admire  her?  Bat  I  am  sure  he  can- 
not esteem  her;  and  what  is  love  without  respect?'* 
said  Carlotta,  with  much  dignity.  '*  However,  she 
expects  to  be  a  viscountess  some  fine  day.  Vedre- 
mo  not  aUriy 

That  evening  Lisa  sat  alone,  musing  over  the  past 
and  the  gloomy  present.  She  heard  voices  on  the 
atair,  and  her  landlady  entered.  She  said  that  there 
was  a  lady  below  asking,  she  supposed,  for  lodg* 
ings,  but  that  she  could  not  comprehend  her ;  and 
she  begged  Lisa  to  come  and  help  her,  for  Lisa 
spoke  a  little  English.  A  stranger  stood  on  the 
stair ;  she  wished  for  lodgings ;  she  had  just  come 
from  abroad,  and  was  anxious,  if  possible,  to  pro- 
cure them  that  night.  She  was  established  accord- 
ingly in  a  room  next  Lisa*s.  She  went  to  bed  early, 
and  Liea  saw  no  more  of  her  that  night. 

It  was  about  noon  next  day  that  a  note  reached 
Lisa.  It  was  an  offer  to  her  to  sing,  at  the  Ancient 
C«)ncert  of  the  following  Wednesday,  the  piece  per- 
formed at  Lord  Gorehampton*8.  Lisa  almost  fell 
on  her  knees  with  gratitude,  and  accepted  the  en- 
gagement without  delay.  Then,  poor  girl,  she 
hurried  out  to  buy  gloves,  a  wreath,  and  a  pair  of 
new  shoes,  and  I  was  left  alone. 

"  Ho,  ho  ?**  I  thought,  "  now  my  time  is  come. 
I  feel  frightened  rather.  Ahem !  I  wonder  how  I 
shall  sound.*'  Lisa  came  home  heated,  feverish, 
and  penniless,  for  she  had  been  more  extravagant 
than  eeconda  donnas  should  be ;  and  it  was  with  a 


very  uncertidn  voioe  that  ahe  aang  me  thrragli,  or 
rather  she  had  only  began  to  snig,  wbea  the  door 
was  auddenly  opened  and  the  itiaeger  stood  theve. 
She  sprang  forward  and  liateiied. 

Canta  pure!  she  eried  ;  and  then  she  leant  ofer 
the  piano,  and  tears  fell  over  her  ftoe.  Lisa  fin- 
ished and  Toee,  and  the  stranger  appioaebed  the 
piano,  seized  me,  and  kissed  roe  with  tears  of  joy. 

7^  ritrovo  ancor  !  and  then  she  paused.  She  laid 
her  hand  on  the  chords ;  like  a  prophetess  preparing 
to  declare  her  awful  mission  she  stood.  Lo !  what 
sound  of  unearthly  sweetness  invested  itsdf  m  my 
form !  a  meaning,  new  and  nnexpeeted,  dawned  on 
Jjisa's  mind.  I  rose  with  an  unapproachable  glory 
on  the  ear  and  heart  of  the  sole  listener.  She  eonid 
have  fallen  down  on  her  face  before  the  form  of  the 
Greek,  for  it  was  she!  Xanthi,  the  long  remem- 
bered, the  adored  of  Spiro,  the  Ionian  giri  I  had 
seen  years  before  at  Florence,  and  I  had  dwelt  in 
her  heart  ever  since.  Wo  met  like  long-parted 
lovers,  and  I  trembled  beneath  the  joy  of  a  full  in- 
terpretation by  a  voice  and  genius  of  matchless 
power.  I  had  at  last  met  with  my  equal ;  I  was 
fitly  mated  at  last.     Ah  !  were  we  now  to  part! 

It  was  the  morning  of  the  rehearsal  at  length, 
and  I  trembled  for  my  fate.  Poor  lisa,  I  did  thee 
injustice!  At  eleven  o*clock  she  came  and  took 
roe  up,  looked  at  roe  once  with  tears,  and  then 
walk^  to  the  door  of  the  next  room. 

**I  am  ill!*'  she  said;  *<you,  signora,  are  the 
most  fit  to  take  my  place.  See,  take  my  muHe ; 
my  name,  too ;  and,  as  Lisa,  sing  this  divine  song 
better  than  poor  Lisa  herself  ever  will !" 

Joy !  joy !  I  entered  the  concert-room  in  Xanthine 
hand.  That  grave  audience  of  dowagers  and  diree- 
tors  was  delighted  out  of  its  propriety.  But  who 
shall  recount  the  surpassing  glories  of  the  Wednes- 
day night,  when  I  was  encored  by  the  queen,  and 
lauded  by  the  bbhope  present,  and  when  a  Tenera- 
ble  coantess  was  removed  in  fits  to  the  tea-room, 
and  field-marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington  said 
"Good!"  twice,  and  when  the  Morning  Port 
screamed  itself  hoarse  with  admiration  the  next 
day?    But  I  am  becoming  quite  too  confidential. 

One  paragraph  more.  Xanthi  made  her  appear 
ance  at  the  Opera  House,  Giulia  took  the  jaundice, 
and  Lord  Vane  took  his  leave  of  a  termagant  whom 
he  had  never  loved.  The  tide  of  fashion  left  Giulia 
stranded  on  the  shore  where  she  had  mled  the 
waves,  like  Britannia,  for  some  sixteen  years. 

'*  I  could  poison,  kill,  bum,  mangle  the  wretched 
woman !"  said  Giulia  to  her  favorite  tire-woman, 
as  she  sat  glaring  over  the  last  tirade  of  praisB. 
"  And  what  is  this  monstrous  song  that  she  sings 
fifteen  times  every  night?  It  mskes  me  riefc  and 
faint  to  hear  of  such  sinfulness.  I*m  sore  it*s 
ugly.  Tell  CosU  he  most  get  it  fhr  me  withont 
delay." 

CoeU  obeyed;  the  original  sheet  was  proevred ; 
again  I  met  the  prima  donna's  eyes,  and  die  read 
on  my  brow,  Addh,  OiuBaf 
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everything  that  is  bad,  the  lengthened  Saturnalia 
of  the  evil  spirits.  Yet  there  is  a  satisfactory  and 
cheering  view  to  be  taken  of  this  black  year,  and 
it  is  that  England  has  passed  through  its  trials  as 
oravely  as  she  has  done,  weathering  the  storm 
with  comparatively  so  lit4e  damage,  and  with  the 
first  abatement  of  its  violence  manifesting  a  buoy- 
ancy beyond  the  most  sanguine  hope. 

There  has  been  much  distress,  much  suffering, 
but  it  is  only  amazing  that  there  was  not  more  in 
such  a  complication  of  evils  and  embarrassments, 
and  the  tendency  to  improvement,  even  before  the 
recovery  of  trade  on  the  continent,  denotes  the 
wonderful  elastic  energy  bearing  up  against  all 
depression.  With  commerce  already  reviving, 
what  may  we  not  expect  when  the  settlement  of 
affairs  on  the  continent  reopens  its  markets,  and 
with  the  advantage  which  our  manufactures  must 
possess  over  rivals  whose  business  has  been  para- 
lyzed by  political  and  social  convulsions  ? 

Everything  has  been  put  to  the  severest  trial 
this  momentous  year,  and  everything  has  stood 
the  proof; — the  sense  of  the  country,  its  attach- 
ment to  order,  its  loyalty  in  the  most  enlarged  and 
exalted  meaning  of  the  word,  have  held  it  firm 
and  undisturbed  amidst  the  shock  of  revolutions  ; 
and  its  vast  resources  and  commercial  energies, 
directed  with  prudence,  have  enabled  it  to  meet 
and  overcome  the  most  gigantic  difficulties,  not 
unscathed  indeed — that  was  impossible,  but  with 
an  amount  of  loss  and  suffering  incomparably  less 
than  d  priori  could  have  been  calculated  upon  by 
the  most  sanguine. 

Quod  optanti  divum  promittere  nemo 
Auderet 

The  vessel  which  has  so  weathered  so  tremen- 
dous a  tempest  can  have  been  in  no  bad  trim,  and 
io  no  incapable  hands. 

Yet  there  are  people  who  talk  of  the  failure  of 
free  trade,  as  if  free  trade  could  have  had  a  trial 
other  than  the  unfairest  in  the  genera]  paralysis 
of  commerce.  The  thing  to  be  wondered  at  is, 
not  that  our  commerce  declined,  but  that  it  de- 
clined no  more  than  it  did,  and  rallied  so  promptly 
as  it  is  doing.  The  bark  of  free  trade  was 
launched  in  a  tempest,  and  the  proof  of  its  virtue 
is  its  battling  with  and  surviving  the  storm.  If 
it  has  struggled  so  well  through  such  adverse  cir- 
cumstances, what  may  it  not  be  expected  to  do 
when  favored  by  more  tranquil  times,  and  the  re- 
turning tide  of  commerce  ? 

Free  trade  in  a  convulsed,  disordered  world, 
following  upon  three  years  of  scarcity  at  home, 
could  not  indeed  work  the  miracle  of  making  pros- 
perity ;  but  it  has  succeeded  in  resisting  ruin,  and 
making  the  least  of  inevitable  loss.  What  would 
the  system  of  monopoly  have  done  in  the  same 
circumstances !  It  could  not  have  lived  an  hour — 
it  could  not  have  existed — the  circumstances 
would  have  doomed  it  to  instant  abolition.  The 
first  whiff*  and  wind  of  the  troubles  would  have 
pufied   the   com    laws   away.     Free   trade  was 
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granted  just  at  the  moment  when  grim  necessity 
would  have  shortly  forced  it  upon  the  legislature, 
had  it  been  composed  exclusively  of  Bentincks  and 
Sibthorps.  It  has  not  worked  impossibilities ;  but 
the  restrictive  system  had  the  fault  that  it  would 
not  have  worked  at  all,  nor  lived  longer  than  a 
sieve  on  the  waves  of  the  Atlantic. — Examiner. 


Annus  Mirabilis. — 1848  is  t  year,  as  we 
have  said,  that  few  of  its  cotemporaries  will  be 
disposed  to  praise ;  unless  those,  perhaps,  who* 
derive  pleasure  from  political  events  as  from  an 
exciting  spectacle.  And  even  here,  too,  there  is 
a  drawback  ;  for  as  the  idle  are  generally  the  well- 
endowed,  or  at  least  the  sufficiently  endowed,  the 
funds  of  such  unproductive  classes  have  been  too 
much  affected  and  rendered  precarious  by  the 
events  of  1848,  not  to  have  far  more  alarmed  than 
amused  the  desceuvrh,  or  idle,  of  our  social  state. 

As  to  the  upper  classes  of  every  grade  upon 
the  continent,  from  the  wearer  of  a  crown  to  the 
bearer  of  a  crest,  never  were  they  put  in  such  a 
panic.  Nor  have  the  poor  more  reason  to  be  con- 
tented. Even  where  they  did  get  possession  of  un- 
controlled power,  they  made  such  a  very  foolish  use 
of  it  in  not  entrusting  it  to  the  middle  and  enlight- 
ened class  to  manage  it  for  them,  that  their  reign 
has  ended  by  their  being  crushed  into  the  mire  of 
Vienna  and  Paris,  and  into  as  profound  a  depth 
of  contempt  at  Berlin. 

The  middle  and  industrious  people  have  least 
suffered.  The  ant  is  busy  on  its  hill  again,  un- 
mindful of  the  earthquake  that  so  lately  made  it 
vibrate.  The  prince  may  not  in  a  day  reerect  the 
fallen  columns  of  his  palace  ;  but  the  plough,  the 
mill,  the  smithy,  and  the  shuttle,  are  at  work  as 
if  nought  had  happened.  Great  nations,  however, 
must  be  supposed  to  have  at  least  some  moments 
of  reflection,  and  the  present  moment  is  the  natu- 
ral one  for  such  a  retrospect. 

What  can  France  say  on  the  Ist  of  January, 
1849,  looking  back  to  its  anniversary  on  18481 
It  can  merely  say,  that  it  has  made  a  political  «o- 
bresenit,  and  find  its  footsteps  fixed  pretty  much 
as  they  were  before.  There  is  indeed  a  different 
personage  elected,  as  chief,  upon  its  shoulders; 
but  he  has  a  very  similar  set  of  ministers,  with  a 
budget  of  no  less  weight,  an  army  of  no  less  ex- 
penditure, and  with  a  chamber  of  representatives 
more  numerous  and  more  noisy,  but  possessed  of 
not  more  influence  in  the  country,  than  the  cham- 
ber of  1847.  Louis.  Philippe,  children  and  grand- 
children, have  removed  from  the  Tuileries,  and 
the  gay  bacherlor,  Louis  Napoleon,  has  begun  his 
reign  where  his  great  uncle  ended  his,  in  the 
Bourbon  Elys^.  There  sat  Napoleon  after  Water- 
loo, four-and-twenty  hours  motionless,  thunder- 
struck at  the  immensity  of  his  fall.  And  in  the 
same  arm-chair  may  Louis  Napoleon  now  have 
moralized  on  the  immensity  of  his  rise.  Strange 
to  sty,  the  very  party,  that  of  "the  monarohy 
surrounded  with  republican  institutions,*'  which  in 
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Mid  of  Mr.  Macatilay.  He  has  discarded  eyery 
such  conventional  aid.  His  narrative  is  emphati- 
cally his  own.  Tou  cannot  read  the  first  half 
dozen  pages  without  feeling  that,  be  it  true  or 
false,  an  original  spirit  has  entered  on  the  scene, 
and  a  fresh  face  awaits  the  old  familiar  records. 

In  a  hundred  and  fifly  pages  the  early  English 
history  is  brought  to  the  period  of  the  restoration. 
Another  hundred  and  thirty  pages  conduct  us  to 
the  death  of  Charles  the  Second.  Another  hun- 
dred and  forty  depict  the  state  of  England,  in  its 
various  social  and  material  aspects,  at  the  period 
of  the  accession  of  James.  The  rest,  comprising 
more  than  nine  hundred  pages,  describe  the  three 
ignominious  years  whose  catastrophe  was  the 
great  revolution.  Of  all  those  sections  the  ani- 
mating spirit  is  the  reverse  of  what  lago  sneered 
at  as  **  bookish.**  Prodigious  in  number  must 
have  been  the  books/consulted,  but  their  service  is 
unliveried.  The  air  of  the  study  is  \e(i  behind. 
The  reader  is  with  the  actors  everywhere,  when 
the  action  of  the  drama  is  most  like  life.  The 
opening  sketch  deals  summarily  with  many  centu- 
ries, but  as  a  statesman  would ;  the  practical 
points  being  thrown  into  vivid  prominence,  and 
linked  with  effecte  and  causes.  How  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  first  won  and  then  lost  civilization,  how 
amid  the  French  possessions  of  the  Norman 
kingrs  England  was  kept  but  as  a  province,  by 
what  means  her  people  sprang  into  independent 
life,  how  the  decay  of  feudalism  affected  her,  and 
in  what  way,  when  standing  armies  replaced  feu- 
dal services,  that  question  arose  between  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  crown  and  the  liberties  of  the 
people,  between  a  limited  monarchy  of  the  middle 
ages  and  a  limited  monarchy  of  freemen,  which 
the  sword  alone  could  arbitrate — all  this  the  reader 
Tcads  with  breathless  interest,  and  a  sense  as  of  ir- 
resistible fate  ordering  and  overruling  all.  It  is 
possible  to  carry  this  tone  too  far,  but  it  is  the 
right  tone  of  history.  Her  decrees  are  inflexible, 
immutable.  She  is  magni  Dei  sapiens  opus,  the 
work  which  cannot  fail.  **I  have  heard,"  says 
Dryden  finely,  **  of  some  virtuous  persons  who 
have  ended  unfortunately,  but  never  of  any  virtu- 
ous nation.  Providence  is  engaged  too  deeply 
when  the  cause  becomes  so  general.** 

What  the  reader  must  be  most  prepared  for, 
then,  who  opens  Mr.  Macau1ay*s  history,  is  to  sur- 
render his  judgment  absolutely  to  that  of  the  his- 
torian. Mr.  Mucaulay  exhibits  no  fine  balances 
of  authority,  between  which  the  judgment  is  free 
to  choose.  Having  settled  all  that  before  he  be- 
gan to  write,  he  has  now  but  to  challenge  the 
tests  which  are  to  establish  or  overthrow  his  de- 
cisions. How  far  he  has  done  this  fairly,  or 
whether  his  references  are  sufficiently  explicit,  we 
tannot  yet  determine  ;  but  upon  this  will  chiefly 
depend  the  permanent  value  of  his  book.  Of  the 
genius  displayed  in  it  no  one  can  entertain  a 
doubt.  In  the  most  difficult  and  felicitous  of  all 
eombinations,  that  of  imagination  and  common 
sense,  it  is  supremely  successful.  With  the  most 
minute  research  is  combined  the  largest  comprehen- 


ston.  Side  by  side  with  erery  fact  in  the  great 
story,  are  exhibited  the  human  feelings,  passtons, 
and  interests  concerned  in  its  creation.  A  minata 
display  of  individual  details  is  something  distin- 
guishable from  the  science  of  history,  and  too 
nflen  opposed  to  it ;  but  here  we  have  the  unioii 
of  both,  as  we  remember  in  no  former  book.  We 
never  saw  presented,  in  the  midst  of  argumentatire 
discussion  so  minute  and  clear,  and  by  the  side  of 
judgment  so  decisive  that  no  appeal  would  seem  to 
lie  against  them,  a  narrative  so  easy,  ample  and 
picturesque.  Sydney  Smith,  talking  of  a  certain 
class  of  historians,  calls  them  braggadocios  of  mi- 
nuteness, swaggering  chronologers,  men  prnrient 
with  dates,  bristling  up  with  the  smallest  facts. 
But  for  admiration,  not  contempt,  we  find  such 
qualities  here.  The  crowding  of  details  is  the 
elaboration  into  truth.  Flashing  light  across  the 
narrative,  they  do  not  burden  it  or  impede  its  course. 
Our  only  doubt  is  whether  it  can  be  so  continued 
to  the  end.  We  do  not  object  to  the  prominence 
of  names  which  have  long  ceased  to  be  names  '*  to 
conjure  with,"  because  it  is  the  business  of  hie* 
tory,  we  apprehend,  to  delineate  its  actors  in  pro- 
portion to  their  influence  on  the  scene,  and  to 
omit  none  who  may  have  played  important  parts, 
however  unequal  to  the  parts  they  played.  Bnt 
we  doubt  if  other  limits  have  been  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. 

The  chapter  on  the  social  characteristics  and 
condition  of  England  is  executed  with  remarkable 
skill.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  it  got  up  for  the 
occasion.  It  pours  out  the  stores  of  a  life  of  read- 
ing, the  marvels  of  the  most  marvellous  of  mem- 
ories. Nevertheless  it  is  that  part  of  the  book 
where  we  most  question  the  skill  of  arrangement. 
Take  it  bodily  away,  and  we  suspect  that  its  lose 
would  not  be  felt  as  the  narrative  now  stands.  In 
other  words,  inimitable  as  it  is,  we  do  not  yet  see 
it  turned  to  use  ;  and  such  a  survey  of  manners  la 
only  admissible  for  its  direct  historical  illustration. 
We  see  some  difficulty,  too,  in  resuming  the  sub- 
ject, in  this  precise  form,  at  those  successive  stagea 
which  may  be  taken  to  mark  its  periods  of  transi- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  as  it  seems  to  us,  every- 
thing it  contains  might  have  been  woven  into  the 
narrative  of  events  with  a  more  simple  and  com- 
plete effect.  The  continuity  of  story  would  not 
have  been  interrupted  ;  nor  would  facts  have  been 
insulated,  which,  if  we  are  to  understand  them 
properly,  should  be  viewed  in  conjunction  with 
other  facts.  Mr.  Macaulay  himself  shows  this  in 
occasional  passages  better  than  our  objection  does. 
He  shows  it,  for  example,  where  he  speaks  of  the 
ford  crossed  by  the  fugitive  Argyle  at  "  two 
streams  which  now  flow  through  prosperous  towns, 
and  turn  the  wheels  of  many  factories,  but  which 
then  held  their  quiet  course  through  moors  and 
sheepwalks;"  where  he  exhibits  the  unhappy 
Monmouth  overlooking  the  field  of  Sedgemoor ; 
where  he  depicts  the  bay  at  which  William  of 
Orange  landed  ;  and  where  he  mentions  Greenock 
as  '*  a  small  fishing  village  consisting  of  a  single 
row  of  thatched  hovels,  now  a  great  and  flcarish- 
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ing  port,  of  which  the  cnstoms  amount  to  more 
than  five  times  the  whole  revenue  which  the  Stu- 
arts derived  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.*' 
Such  graphic  touches  ]ose  much  of  their  signifi- 
cance when  detached  from  the  story  they  illus- 
trate. 

Mr.  Macaulay  professes  no  particular  regard  for 
what  is  called  the  dignity  of  history.  It  is  incon- 
ceivahle  what  folly  has  been  talked  on  Uiis  subject. 
Even  Swift,  natural  and  manly  writer  as  he  was, 
could  call  **  mob*'  a  too  undignified  word  for  his- 
tory. But  history  cannot  really  afford  to  be  more 
dignified  than  life  has  been  ;  and  where  there  is 
vitahty  of  knowledge,  historical  dignity  may  be 
left  to  take  care  of  itself.  It  is  possible  that  we 
might  here  and  there  desiderate,  in  Mr.  Macau- 
Iay*s  book,  greater  compression  and  condensation 
of  language,  but  we  forgive  this  want,  where  it 
occurs,  for  the  unceasing  variety,  vigor  and  move- 
ment of  the  drama  which  his  genius  puts  into  ac- 
tion. The  scene  throughout  is  vital.  The  men 
who  have  made  the  English  history  are  shown  in 
the  act  of  making  it,  with  their  strength  and 
weakness  about  them,  their  passions  and  tempta- 
tions, the  knowledge,  the  prejudice,  and  the  ig- 
norance of  their  age.  It  is  wonderful  from  what 
various  and  opposite  sources  the  traits  of  portrait- 
ure are  drawn,  with  what  ingenuity  and  penetra- 
tion they  are  inwoven  with  the  narrative,  how 
masterly  is  the  grouping  of  facts  round  some 
great  event,  with  what  a  watchful  care  the  central 
figures  are  made  predominant,  and  how  little  the 
eff'ort  appears  by  which  such  grand  results  are 
gained.  We  think  of  the  triumphant  ease  with 
which  the  poet  creates  incidents  and  characters, 
rather  than  of  the  painful  toil  involved  in  a  repro- 
duction of  the  past. 

Of  the  entire  history  to  which  these  volumes 
belong,  judgment  will  have  to  be  passed  when  it 
is  completed.  The  house  that  is  building  looks 
not  like  the  house  that  is  built,  and  we  have 
thrown  out  some  doubts  as  to  the  laying  too  wide 
foundations.  But  heartily  do  we  thank  Mr.  Mac- 
aulay for  what  he  has  done  thus  far.  He  has 
confirmed  and  extended  the  service  rendered  by 
his  brilliant  essays  to  the  study  of  our  higher  lit- 
erature. He  has  made  history  attractive  to 
thousands  of  readers,  to  whom  till  now  it  has 
probably  been  a  sealed  book,  but  whose  minds  it 
will  now  help  to  cultivate,  whose  tastes  it  will 
inform  and  improve.  We  do  not  think  there  is  a 
dull  page  in  the  thirteen  hundred  here  written,  and 
though  classical  experience  may  be  quoted  for  the 
pudding  that  had  too  many  plums,  the  solider 
requisites  are  here  as  little  wanting.  Our  old 
friend  the  Spectator  would  only  have  found  the 
suet,  as  well  as  the  plums,  much  finer  than  usual. 

Before  we  add  what  little  more  we  have  it 
present  to  say,  we  will  lay  before  the  reader  two 
remarkable  passages.  The  first  is  from  a  full- 
length  portrait  of 
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He  was  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  But  both 
in  body  and  in  mind  he  was  older  than  other  men  of 


the  same  age.  Indeed,  it  might  be  said  that  he  bad 
never  been  young.  His  external  appeaxance  is 
almost  as  well  known  to  us  aa  to  hia  own  captaina 
and  councillors.  Sculptors,  painters,  and  medaliata 
exerted  their  utmost  skill  in  the  work  of  tnuiamittioff 
his  features  to  posterity ;  and  his  features  were  8DC& 
as  no  artist  could  fail  to  seize,  and  aucb  aa  once 
seen  could  never  be  forgotten.  His  name  at  once 
calls  up  before  us  a  slender  and  feeble  frame,  a 
lofly  and  ample  forehead,  a  noee  curved  like  the 
beak  of  an  eagle,  an  eye  rivalling  that  of  an  eagle 
in  brightness  and  keenness,  a  thoughtful  and  aome- 
what  sullen  brow,  a  firm  and  somewhat  peevish 
mouth,  a  cheek  pale,  thin,  and  deeply  furrowed  by 
sickness  and  by  care.  That  pensive,  severe,  and 
solemn  aspect  could  scarcely  have  belonged  to  a 
happy  or  a  good-humored  man.  But  it  indicatea  in 
a  manner  not  to  be  mistaken  capacity  equal  to  the 
most  arduous  enterprises,  and  fortitude  not  to  be 
shaken  by  reverses  or  danfirers. 

Nature  had  largely  endowed  William  with  the 
qualities  of  a  great  ruler ;  and  education  bad  devel- 
oped those  qualities  in  no  common  degree.  With 
strong  natural  sense,  and  rare  force  of  will,  he  found 
himself,  when  first  his  mind  began  to  open,  a  father- 
less and  motherless  child,  the  chief  of  a  great  bot 
dispersed  and  disheartened  party,  and  the  heir  to 
vast  and  indefinite  pretensions,  which  excited  the 
dread  and  aversion  of  tjie  oligarchy,  then  sttpreme 
in  the  United  Provinces.  The  common  people, 
fondly  attached  during  a  oenturjr  to  his  house,  indi- 
cated whenever  they  saw  him,  m  a  manner  not  to 
be  mistaken,  that  they  regarded  him  aa  their  right- 
ful head.  The  able  and  experienced  ministera  of 
the  republic,  mortal  enemies  of  his  name,  camo 
every  day  to  pay  their  feigned  civilities  to  him,  and 
to  observe  the  progress  of  his  mind.  The  firat 
movements  of  his  ambition  were  carefully  watched ; 
every  unguarded  word  uttered  by  him  waa  noted 
down ;  nor  had  he  near  him  any  adviser  on  whoae 
judgment  reliance  could  be  placed.  He  waa  scarcely 
fifteen  years  old  when  all  the  domestics  who  were 
attached  to  his  interest,  or  who  enjoyed  any  ahare 
of  his  confidence,  were  removed  from  under  hia  roof 
by  the  jealous  government.  He  remonstrated  with 
energy  beyond  his  years,  but  in  vain.  Vigilant 
observers  saw  the  tears  more  than  once  rise  in  the 
eyes  of  the  young  state  prisoner.  Hia  health,  nato- 
rally  delicate,  sank  for  a  time  under  the  emotiona 
which  his  desolate  situation  had  produced.  Sueh 
situations  bewilder  and  unnerve  the  weak,  bnt  call 
forth  all  the  strength  of  the  strong.  Surrounded 
by  snares  in  which  an  ordinary  youth  would  hate 
perished,  William  learned  to  tr^  at  onoe  warily 
and  firmly.  Long  before  he  reached  manhood,  be 
knew  how  to  keep  secrets,  how  to  bafile  euriiieitT 
by  dry  and  guaraed  answers,  how  to  eoneeal  all 

Sassions  under  the  same  show  of  grave  tranquillitr. 
leanwhile  he  made  little  proficiency  in  faahionable 
or  literary  accomplishments.  The  mannera  of  the 
Dutch  nobility  of  that  age  wanted  the  graoe  whidi 
was  found  in  the  highest  perfection  among  the  gen* 
tlemen  of  France,  and  which,  in  an  inferior  degree, 
embellished  the  Court  of  England ;  and  hia  mannera 
were  altogether  Dutch.  Even  his  countiymen 
thought  him  blunt.  To  foreigners  he  often  seemed 
churlish.  In  his  intercourse  with  the  world  in  gen- 
eral he  appeared  ignorant  or  negligent  of  thoae  aita 
which  double  the  value  of  a  favor  and  take  away 
the  sting  of  a  refusal.  He  waa  little  intereated  ia 
letters  or  science.  The  discoveries  of  Newtoo  and 
Leibnitz,  the  poems  of  Dry  den  and  Boileau,  wen 
unknown  to  him.  Dramatic  perfonnanoea  tirad 
him ;  and  he  waa  glad  to  turn  away  fron  the  i 
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and  to  talk  about  public  affairs,  while  Orestes  was 
raving,  or  Tartuffe  was  pressing  Elvira's  hand. 
He  had,  indeed,  some  talent  for  sarcasm,  and  not 
seldom  employed,  quite  unconsciously,  a  natural 
rhetoric,  quaint  indeed,  but  vigorous  and  original. 
He  did  not,  however,  in  the  least,  affect  the  charac- 
ter of  a  wit  or  of  an  orator.  His  attention  had  been 
confined  to  those  studies  which  form  strenuous  and 
sagacious  men  of  business.  From  a  child  he  lis- 
tened with  interest  when  high  questions  of  alliance, 
finance,  and  war,  were  discussed.  Of  geometry  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  ravelin  or  a  hornwork.  Of  languages,  by 
the  help  of  a  memory  singularly  powerful,  he 
learned  as  much  as  was  necessary  to  enable  him  to 
comprehend  and  answer  without  assistance  every- 
thing that  was  said  to  him,  and  every  letter  which 
he  received.  The  Dutch  was  his  own  tongue.  He 
understood  Latin,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  He  spoke 
and  wrote  French,  English,  and  German  inelegantly, 
it  is  true,  and  inexactly,  but  fluently  and  intelligibly. 
No  qualification  could  be  more  important  to  a  man 
whose  life  was  to  be  passed  in  organizing  great 
alliances  and  in  commanding  armies  from  difiTerent 
countries. 

One  class  of  philosophical  questions  had  been 
forced  on  his  attention  by  circumstances,  and  seems 
to  have  interested  him  more  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  his  general  character.  Among  the 
Protestants  of  the  United  Provinces,  as  among  the 
Protestants  of  our  island,  there  were  two  great 
religious  parties  which  almost  exactly  coincided 
with  two  great  political  parties.  The  chiefs  of  the 
municipal  oligarchy  were  Armenians,  and  were 
commonly  regarded  by  the  multitude  as  little  better 
than  Papists.  The  princes  of  Orange  had  generally 
been  the  patrons  of  the  Calvinistic  divinity,  and 
owed  no  small  part  of  their  popularity  to  their  zeal 
for  the  doctrines  of  election  and  final  perseverance, 
a  zeal  not  always  enlightened  by  knowledge,  or 
tempered  by  humanity.  William  had  been  care- 
fully instructed  from  a  child  in  the  theological 
system  to  which  his  family  was  attached,  and 
regarded  tliat  system  with  even  more  than  the  par- 
tiality which  men  generally  feel  for  a  hereditarv 
faith.  He  had  ruminated  on  the  great  enigma  whicn 
had  been  discussed  in  the  Synod  of  Dort,  and  had 
found  in  the  austere  and  inflexible  logic  of  the  Gen- 
evese  school  something  which  suited  his  intellect 
and  his  temper.  That  example  of  intolerance,  in- 
deed, which  some  of  his  predecessors  had  set,  he  had 
never  imitated.  For  all  persecution  he  felt  a  fixed 
aversion,  which  he  avowed,  not  only  where  the 
avowal  was  obviously  politic,  but  on  occasions 
where  it  seemed  that  his  interest  would  have  been 
promoted  by  dissimulation  or  by  silence.  His  the- 
ological opinions,  however,  were  even  more  decided 
than  those  of  his  ancestors.  The  tenet  of  predesti- 
nation was  the  keystone  of  his  religion.  He  even 
declared  that  if  he  were  to  abandon  that  tenet  he 
must  abandon  with  it  all  belief  in  a  superintending 
providence,  and  must  become  a  mere  Epicurean. 
Except  in  this  single  instance,  all  the  sap  of  his 
vigorous  mind  was  early  drawn  away  from  the  spec- 
ulative to  the  practical.  The  faculties  which  are 
necessary  for  the  conduct  of  great  afl[airs  ripened  in 
him  at  a  time  of  life  when  they  have  scarcely  begun 
to  blossom  in  ordinary  men.  Since  Octavius  the 
world  had  seen  no  such  instance  of  precocious  states- 
manship. Skilful  diplomatists  were  surprised  to 
hear  the  weighty  observations  which  at  seventeen 
the  prince  made  on  public  aflfairs,  and  still  more 
surprised  to  see  the  lad,  in  situations  in  which  he 


might  have  been  expected  to  betray  strong  passion, 
preserve  a  composure  as  imperturbable  as  their  own. 
At  eighteen  he  sat  among  the  fathers  of  the  com- 
monwealth, grave,  discreet,  and  judicious  as  the 
oldest  among  them.  At  twenty-one,  in  a  day  of 
gloom  and  terror,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
administration.  At  twenty-three,  he  was  renowned 
.throughout  Europe  as  a  soldier  and  politician.  He 
had  put  domestic  factions  under  his  feet ;  he  was 
the  soul  of  a  mighty  coalition ;  and  he  had  contended 
with  honor  in  the  field  against  some  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  age. 

His  personal  tastes  were  those  rather  of  a  war- 
rior than  of  a  statesman ;  but  he,  like  his  great 
grandfather,  the  silent  prince  who  founded  the 
atavian  commonwealth,  occupies  a  far  higher 
place  among  statesmen  than  among  warriors.  The 
event  of  battles,  indeed,  is  not  an  unfailing  test  of 
the  abilities  of  a  commander;  and  it  would  be 
peculiarly  unjust  to  apply  this  test  to  William  ;  for 
it  was  his  fortune  to  be  almost  always  opposed  to 
captains  who  were  consummate  roasters  of  their 
art,  and  to  troops  far  superior  in  discipline  to  hit 
own.  Yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
by  no  means  equal,  as  a  general  in  the  field,  to 
some  who  ranked  far  below  him  in  intellectual 
powers.  To  those  whom  he  trusted  he  spoke  on 
this  subject  with  the  magnanimous  frankness  of  a 
man  who  had  done  great  things,  and  who  could 
well  aflford  to  acknowledge  some  deficiencies.  He 
had  never,  he  said,  served  an  apprenticeship  to  the 
military  profession.  He  had  been  placed,  while  still 
a  boy,  at  the  head  of  an  army.  Among  his  officers 
there  had  been  none  competent  to  instruct  him. 
His  own  blunders  and  their  consequences  had  been 
his  only  lessons.  '*  I  would  give,*'  he  once  ex- 
claimed, **  a  good  part  of  my  estates  to  have  served 
a  few  campaigns  under  the  Prince  of  Conde  before 
I  had  to  command  against  him.'*  It  is  not  improb- 
able that  the  circumstance  which  prevented  William 
from  attaining  any  eminent  dexterity  in  strategy 
may  have  been  favorable  to  the  general  yigor  of  his 
intellect.  If  his  battles  were  not  those  of  a  great 
tactician,  they  entitled  him  to  be  called  a  great 
man.  No  disaster  could  for  one  moment  deprive 
him  of  his  firmness  or  of  the  entire  possession  of  all 
his  faculties.  His  defeats  were  repaired  with  such 
marvellous  celerity,  that  before  his  enemies  had 
sung  the  Te  Deum,  he  was  again  ready  for  conflict ; 
nor  did  his  adverse  fortune  ever  deprive  him  of  the 
respect  and  confidence  of  his  soldiers.  That  respect 
and  confidence  he  owed  in  no  small  measure  to  his 
personal  courage.  Courage,  in  the  degree  which 
is  necessary  to  carry  a  soldier  without  disgrace 
through  a  campaign,  is  possessed,  or  might,  under 
proper  training,  be  acquired  by  the  great  majority 
of  men.  But  courage  like  that  of  William  is  rare 
indeed.  He  was  proved  by  every  test ;  by  war,  by 
wounds,  by  painful  and  depressing  maladies,  by 
raging  seas,  by  the  imminent  and  constant  risk  of 
assassination,  a  risk  which  has  shaken  very  strong 
nerves,  a  risk  which  severely  tried  even  the  ada- 
mantine fortitude  of  Cromwell.  Yet  none  could 
ever  discover  what  that  thing  was  which  the  Prince 
of  Orange  feared.  His  advisers  could  with  diflR- 
culty  induce  him  to  take  any  precaution  against  the 
pistols  and  daggers  of  conspirators.  Old  sailora 
were  amazed  at  the  composure  which  he  preserved 
amidst  roaring  breakers  on  a  perilous  coast.  In 
battle  his  bravery  made  him  conspicuous  eveu 
among  tens  of  thousands  of  brave  warriors,  drew 
forth  the  generous  applause  of  hostile  armies,  and 
was  never  questioned  even  by  the  injustice  of  hoetila 
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factions.  During  his  first  campaigns  he  exposed 
himself  like  a  man  who  sought  for  death,  was 
always  foremost  in  the  charge  and  last  in  the 
retroat  *,  fought  sword  in  hand  in  the  thickest  press, 
and,  with  a  musket  ball  in  his  arm,  and  the  blood 
streaming  over  his  cuirass,  still  stood  his  ground 
and  waved  his  hat  under  the  hottest  fire.  His 
friends  adjured  him  to  take  more  care  of  a  life 
invaluable  to  his  country ;  and  his  most  illustrious 
antagonist,  the  great  Cond^,  remarked,  afler  the 
bloody  day  of  Senefif,  that  the  Prince  of  Orange  had 
in  all  things  borne  himself  like  an  old  general 
except  in  exposing  himself  like  a  young  soldier. 
William  denied  that  he  was  guilty  of  temerity.  It 
was,  he  said,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  and  on  a  cool 
calculation  of  what  the  public  interest  required, 
that  he  was  always  at  the  post  of  danger.  The 
troops  which  he  commanded  had  been  little  used  to 
war,  and  shrank  from  a  close  encounter  with  the 
veteran  soldiery  of  France.  It  was  necessary  that 
their  leader  should  show  them  how  battles  were  to 
be  won.  And  in  truth  more  than  one  day  which 
had  seemed  hopelessly  lost  was  retrieved  by  the 
hardihood  with  which  he  rallied  his  broken  battal- 
ions, and  cut  down  with  his  own  hand  the  cowards 
who  set  the  example  of  flight.  Sometimes,  how- 
ever, it  seemed  that  he  hsud  a  strange  pleasure  in 
venturing  his  person.  It  was  remarked  that  his 
spirits  were  never  so  high,  and  his  manners  never 
so  gracious  and  easy,  as  amidst  the  tumult  and 
carnage  of  a  battle.  Even  in  his  pastimes  he  liked 
the  excitement  of  danger.  Cards,  chess,  and  bil- 
liards gave  him  no  pleasure.  The  chase  was  his 
favorite  recreation ;  and  he  loved  it  most  when  it 
was  most  hazardous.  His  leaps  were  sometimes 
such  that  his  boldest  companions  did  not  like  to 
follow  him.  He  seems  even  to  have  thought  the 
most  hardy  field  sports  of  England  efieminate,  and 
to  have  pined  in  the  Great  Park  of  Windsor  for  the 
game  which  he  had  been  used  to  drive  to  bay  in  the 
forests  of  Guelders,  wolves  and  wild  boars,  and 
hupre  stags  with  sixteen  antlers. 

The  audacity  of  his  spirit  was  the  more  remark- 
able because  his  physical  organization  was  unusu- 
ally delicate.  From  a  child  he  had  been  weak  and 
sickly.  In  the  prime  of  manhood  his  complaints  had 
been  aggravatckd  by  a  severe  attack  of  small  pox. 
He  was  asthmatic  and  consumptive.  His  slender 
frame  was  shaken  by  a  consunt  hoarse  cough. 
He  could  not  sleep  unless 'his  head  was  propped 
by  several  pillows,  and  could  scarcely  draw  his 
breath  in  any  but  the  purest  air.  Cruel  headaches 
frequently  tortured  him.  Exertion  soon  fatigued 
him.  The  physicians  constantly  kept  up  the  hopes 
of  his  enemies  by  fixing  some  date  beyond  which, 
if  there  were  anything  certain  in  medical  science, 
it  was  impossible  that  his  broken  constitution  could 
hold  out.  Yet,  through  a  life  which  was  one  long 
disease,  the  force  of  his  mind  never  failed,  on  any 
great  occasion,  to  bear  up  his  sufiering  and  languid 
body. 

lie  was  bom  with  violent  passions  and  quick  sen- 
sibilities ;  but  the  strength  of  his  emotions  was  not 
suspected  by  the  world.  From  the  multitude  his 
joy  and  his  grief,  his  affection  and  his  resentment, 
were  hidden  by  a  phlegmatic  serenity,  which  made 
him  pass  fur  the  most  cold-blooded  of  mankind. 
Those  who  brought  him  good  news  could  seldom 
detect  any  sign  of  pleasure.  Those  who  saw  him 
after  a  defeat  looked  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  vexa- 
tion. He  praised  and  reprimanded,  rewarded  and 
punished,  with  the  stern  tranquillity  of  a  Mohawk 
chief;  but  those  who  knew  him  well  and  saw  iiim 


near  were  aware  that  under  a]]  this  ioe  a  fierce  fire 
was  constantly  burning.  It  was  seldom  thet  anger 
deprived  him  of  power  over  hinnaelf.  But  when  he 
was  really  enraged  the  first  outbreak  of  his  paaaioa 
was  terrible.  It  was  indeed  scarcely  safe  to  ap- 
proach him.  On  these  rare  occasions,  however,  as 
soon  as  he  regained  his  self-command,  he  made  sueh 
ample  reparation  to  those  whom  he  had  wronged 
as  tempted  them  to  wish  that  he  woold  ge  into  a 
fury  again.  His  affection  was  is  impetoous  as  his 
wrath.  Where  he  loved,  he  loved  with  the  whole 
energy  of  his  strong  mind.  When  death  separated 
him  from  what  he  loved,  the  few  who  witnessed 
his  agonies  trembled  for  his  reason  and  his  life.  To 
a  very  small  circle  of  intimate  friends,  on  whose 
fidelity  and  secrecy  he  could  absolutely  depend,  he 
was  a  difiSsrent  man  from  the  reserved  and  stiHeal 
William  whom  the  multitude  supposed  to  be  desti- 
tute of  human  feelings.  He  was  kind,  cordial, 
open,  even  convivial  and  jocose,  would  sit  at  table 
many  hours,  and  would  bear  his  full  share  in  fea- 
tive  conversation. 

Perforce  we  must  stop  here,  though  a  pleasjag 
picture  of  the  friendship  with  Bentinck  follows,  and 
of  the  simplicity,  tenderness,  even  garrulous  fond- 
ness, to  which  it  moved  that  ordinarily  stem,  im- 
passible, noble  heart.  The  book  contains  a  gallery 
of  such  portraits  as  thia-^Vandykes  of  a  later  age. 

There  will  arise  other  opportunities  of  diseasaing 
questions  of  character  and  history  opened  ap  ia 
these  volumes,  (now  and  then,  we  venture  to  think, 
somewhat  peremptorily  decided,)  and  for  the  prse* 
ent  we  have  not  much  more  to  say.  But  we  should 
not  omit  to  say  that  we  believe  Uie  book  to  be  ift- 
flexibly  impartial,  according  to  the  writer*!  best 
means  of  judgment.  Here  and  there,  indeed,  a 
somewhat  heavy  measure  ia  dealt  aninst  the  whiga, 
while  the  trimmers  have  gentle  handling,  and  many 
readers  will  be  startled  to  find  in  Mr.  Macaulay  to 
strong  a  leaning  to  the  Halifaxes  and  such  imper- 
fect sympathies  with  the  Sydneys  and  Runella. 
We  may  possibly  take  another  occasion  of  objeo^ 
ing  to  some  parts  of  the  sketch  of  the  lestoration. 

The  subsunce  of  the  actual  history  presented  m 
the  volumes  is  confined  to  the  reign  crif  Jamea,  aa 
we  have  already  said ;  the  rest  is  introductoiy  or 
incidental.  The  comparison  with  any  other  hitUnryi 
therefore,  must  be  made  here.  Mr.  Macaalay'a 
transcends  them  all.  No  aoeoant  of  the  career  of 
James  has  been  written,  from  Home  and  SmdUelt 
to  Fox  and  Machitosh,  in  any  respect  comparable 
to  this.  Without  any  regard  to  points  of  detail, 
that  at  once  is  to  be  said.  There  has  been  no  sack 
exposition  in  our  language  of  the  continuona  and 
persevering  effort  of  James'  reign,  from  the  boor 
he  ascended  the  throne  to  his  ignominious  decent 
from  it,  to  reestablish  the  Roman  Catholic  religioa 
in  E>igland.  Odious  and  teroltiog  aa  are  the  hi§^ 
otry  and  meanness,  the  crnelty  and  eowavdiee  il 
recalls,  the  history  of  that  memorable  attempt,  and 
its  glorious  defeat,  is  also  an  exhibition  of  whet  l# 
most  solid  and  reliable  in  the  English  ehanetflri 
whereof  Englishmen  may  rightly  be  proud. 

Mr.  Macaulay  anticipatea,  with  good  lOOMO,  thel 
his  history  of  the  last  hundred  and  fifty  yeoio  k 
Enghmd,  when  completed,  will  be  Ibood  lo  bo  fnip 
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Bendy  the  history  of  physical,  of  moral,  and  of 
intellectual  improTement.  The  man  who  propoeed 
to  li^ht  London  was  denoanced  as  a  rotschieTOUs 
meddler.  The  man  who  surted  a  coach  to  travel 
fiAy  miles  a  day  was  declared  an  enemy  to  the 
noble  art  of  horsemanship.  The  enterprising  citi- 
len  who  set  up  a  penny  post  was  stigmatized  as  a 
popish  plotter.  These  things,  told  in  the  volumes 
we  now  dismiss,  are  the  prologue  to  a  grander 
theme  in  volumes  that  are  to  come,  which  will  nev- 
ertheless have  their  friends  of  darkness  too,  4heir 
apostles  of  slowness  and  ignorance.  Still,  the  ad- 
vance goes  on,  and  will  continue,  with  GJod's  bless- 
ing, to  the  end.  The  tale  and  its  moral  are  now 
committed  to  a  worthy  teacher.  May  all  men  profit 
by  them. 

From  the  SpecUtor. 

Montgomery's  christian  life.* 

MoNTGOMER7  and  Pollok  are  remarkable  exam- 
ples of  the  popularity  attainable  by  poetical  sound 
and  common  ideas.  Strictly  examined,  there  will 
hardly  be  found  a  trace  of  true  poetry  in  **  The 
Course  of  Time,"  or  in  the  more  ambitious  works 
of  Montgomery ;  that  is,  of  thoughts  equal  to  the 
subject  and  diction  corresponding  to  the  thoughts. 
But  there  is  a  spontaneous  flow  of  words,  the  metre 
is  sufficiently  musical,  and  the  style  is  something 
like  what  the  world  has  been  accustomed  to  in 
serious  poetry.  The  ideas,  too,  are  proper,  and 
commonly  natural ;  they  are  what  many  readen 
could  think,  and  what  all  can  nnderatand.  The 
poems  reflected  the  ideas,  or  rather  the  germs  of 
ideas,  that  were  in  the  readera*  own  minds,  if 
they  could  have  given  them  system  and  utterance. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  the  works  pleased  the  multitude 
more  than  if  the  poetry  had  been  loAier;  they 
were  not  tasked  to  underatand  it ;  there  was  no 
disquieting  them  to  **  bring  them  up." 

The  result  has  been  a  remarkable  popularity, 
especially  as  neither  poet  affected  gross  claptrap 
or  was  particularly  fine  in  diction  ;  their  defect 
consisting  in  a  discrepancy  between  the  thought 
and  the  style — though,  it  would  seem,  not  an  ob- 
vious one.  Ttie  Christian  Life  has  fewer  of  these 
defects,  while  it  seems  to  possess  a)]  the  popular 
merits  of  Mr.  Montgomery.  With  less  ambition 
in  its  themes,  it  appeare  to  us  to  have  more  of 
true  poetry,  and  on  more  interesting  subjects,  than 
any  of  his  other  works ;  as  if  its  charitable  object 
had  stimulated  the  author ;  the  book  being  pub- 
lished for  the  benefit  of  the  Hospital  for  Consump- 
tion. 

TJie  Christian  Life  consists  of  a  variety  of  oc- 
casional poems,  sometimes  on  scripitural  subjects 
applied  to  the  general  life  of  man,  sometimes  on 
the  events  of  life,  with  a  direct  religious  appKea- 
tion.  Now  and  then  they  take  a  more  limited, 
becaose  a  personal  character :  as  stanaas  on  the 
lota  of  some  of  the  author's  children,  or  on  the 

♦  The  Christian  Life  ;  a  Manual  of  Sacred  Verse.  By 
Robert  Monteomery.  M.  A.  Oxon.  Author  of  "  The  Om- 
nipresence of  the  Deity,"  &c.  4c.  Published  by  Hall 
and  Co. 


death  of  friends.  The  riewn  tre  pnt  forth  u 
those  of  a  loyal  son  of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
the  orthodoxy  of  a  passage  is  frequently  supported 
by  foot-notes  from  texts  of  Scripture. 

Many  of  the  poems  on  domestie  topics  are  dis- 
tinguished by  a  tenderness,  and  a  quiet  natural- 
ness of  thought,  which  we  have  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  in  Mr.  Montgomery. '  The  defect 
of  the  book  is  want  of  strength  and  condensation. 
There  is  too  much  diffusion,  not  altoigether  of 
words,  but  of  thoughu.  We  do  not  perceive  so 
much  of  redundancy  in  expressing  the  ideas,  as  a 
redundancy  of  ideas  themselves.  The  subject  is 
run  down  ;  so  that  the  critical  reader  gets  tired 
from  a  reiteration  which  is  not  required.  There 
would  be  more  if  there  were  less.  There  is 
hardly  a  poem  in  the  book  but  could  be  at  once 
improved  by  stopping  short,  or  by  excision. 

This  is  a  tendency  partly  natural,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably increased  by  the  habit  of  sermon-writing, 
where,  a  certain  time  having  to  be  occupied,  not 
only  are  subordinate  illustrations  pressed  into  the 
service,  but  the  preacher  branches  out  into  cognate 
topics.  "  Weep  not  for  the  Dead"  is  an  example 
of  this,  though  nut  the  most  remarkable  one.  The 
following  verses  are  not  necessary  to  the  principal 
topic ;  yet  they,  with  some  similar  stanzas,  occupy 
half  the  poem,  and  in  this  case,  we  think,  form 
the  better  half. 

'T  is  true,  as  thoughtful  yeare  advance, 

We  muse  with  raddened  mind. 
When  memory  throws  a  tearful  glance 
On  scenes  long  left  behind ! 

Where  be  they  gone,  the  brave  and  dear, 

The  brightest  of  the  throng. 
Who  gladdened  Home's  delighted  sphere 

With  sunshine  and  with  song! 

Whither  have  fled  the  Forms  well  known, 

0*er  whom  aflfection  hung  ; 
And  where  the  laugh,  whose  ^ling  torn 

Like  ouf  fond  echo  rung? 

All,  all  have  glided  from  our  view, 
As  though  such  ne'er  had  been ; 

And  nothing  but  the  heart's  deep  hue 
Retains  what  they  have  been. 

T  were  vain  to  tell  us  not  to  weep, 

When  Memory  opes  that  tomb 
Where  buried  joys  in  darkness  sleep. 

That  filled  young  life  with  bloom. 

For  oflen  in  some  bleak  dbtress 

The  Dead  upon  us  rise. 
As  though  they  knew  our  loneliness, 

And  echoed  back  our  sighs. 

Tis  then  the  heart-dew  riseth  fast. 

And  moistened  eye-beams  tell 
Our  souls  are  with  the  solemn  past,    • 

And  feel  its  mighty  spell. 

These  stanzas  from  "  The  Mind  of  Little  Chil- 
dren" are  pretty  and  natural. 

Candid  and  eurions,  how  they  seek 

All  truth  to  know  and  scan ; 
And,  ere  the  budding  mind  can  speak, 

Begin  to  study  Man ! 
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Confiding  sweetness  colors  all  they  say, 
And  angels  listen  when  they  try  to  pray. 

More  playful  than  the  hirds  of  spring, 

Ingenuous,  warm,  sincere. 
Like  meadow-bees  upon  the  wing 
They  roam  without  a  fear ; 
And  breathe  their  thoughts  on  all  who  round  them 

live. 
As  light  sheds  beams,  or  flowers  their  perfume  give. 

And  how  the  church  o'erawes  their  sense, 

With  rite  and  ritual  ^ced ! 
Whose  creed  is  loving  mnocence, 
Which  time  hath  not  effaced ; 
And  would  that  those  who  Manhood's  paths  have 

trod. 
Like  them  could  tremble  at  the  name  of  God ! 

Mysterious  age !  the  type  of  Heaven, 

Dj  Jesus'  blessing  crowned, 
To  thee  a  purity  is  given 
Gray  hairs  have  never  found ; 
The  arms  of  Christ  do  yet  encircle  thee 
Like  a  soft  halo  which  the  heart  can  see. 

Mere  knowledge  makes  us  keen  and  cold. 

And  cunning  dwarfs  the  mind, 
As  more  and  more  the  heart  grows  old 
With  feelings  base  and  blind  ; 
Our  light  is  clearer,  but  our  love  is  less, 
And  few  the  bosoms  that  our  own  can  bless ! 


THE  BUTLER   DIVORCE  CASE* 


From  the  Spectator. 
THE   BUTLER   DIVORCE   CASE. 

Ill-assorted  marriage,  domestic  dissension 
hardening  into  indifference  if  not  hatred,  bondage 
without  hope  of  release — such  fate  is  too  common 
for  proceedings  like  those  in  the  case  of  Butler 
tarsus  Builer,  in  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  at 
Philadelphia,  not  to  possess  intense  interest. 
Numbers  will  have  devoured  the  report  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle  of  last  Saturday  ;  half  envy- 
ing,  half  compassionating,  the  publicity  which  ex- 
poses the  household  misery  to  shame,  but  relieves 
the  pent-up  endurance.  On  the  first  blush,  there 
is  something  anomalous  in  the  case  :  Mr.  Butler 
appears  to  be  the  one  who  has  most  manifestly  of- 
fended against  the  matrimonial  law,  yet  he  is  the 
party  seeking  divorce ;  Mrs.  Butler  represents  her- 
self as  the  injured  wife,  yet  she  resists  divorce. 
On  looking  into  the  facts,  however,  the  general 
circumstances  appear  to  be  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon. 

Mr.  Butler  alleges  that  his  wife*8  demeanor  has 
been  characterized  by  bad  temper  ;  that  since  No- 
vember, 1843,  she  had  been  *Mn  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  abusing  him  in  the  strongest  language  to 
every  person  that  would  listen  to  her ;"  she  had 
consorted  with  persons  hostile  to  him ;  she  had  in- 
terfered with  his  domestic  arrangements  ;  she  had 
invented  injurious  reports  against  a  governess  whom 
he  had  engaged  to  teach  his  children  ;  she  had  vi- 
olated her  maternal  duties  by  leaving  his  house  ; 
she  had  disregarded  the  stipulations  which  she  ac- 
cepted as  the  conditions  of  her  return ;  she  intend- 
ed to  publish  remarks  condemnatory  of  slavery,  he 
deriving  his  income  from  estates  worked  by  slaves ; 
ai^d  that,  without  sufficient  cause,  she  had  left  him 


for  a  space  of  more  than  two  yetn.  The  list  il 
legation  is  technically  taken  as  the  one  on  which 
to  found  the  demand  for  divorce ;  the  law  of  Peso- 
sylvania  recognizing  it  as  adeqaate  reason  for  re- 
leasing the  party  deserted. 

In  bar  of  the  suit,  Mrs.  Butler  alleges  that  she 
had  been  forced  to  withdraw,  in  oonseqaenee  of 
her  husband's  wrongful  conduct ;  that  she  had 
done  so  with  his  knowledge  and  assent,  and  that 
his  treatment  was  so  cruel  as  to  justify  her  in  re- 
moving from  his  house.  In  a  narrative  which  she 
placed  before  the  court  as  an  answer  to  his  *'  libel," 
she  describes  his  conduct :  according  to  this  narra- 
tive, he  had  treated  her  with  neglect  for  some 
years  before  1842  ;  in  the  October  of  that  year 
she  found  that  he  had  been  unfaithful,  even  before 
her  married  life  became  unhappy ;  from  that  Octo- 
ber his  affection  was  utterly  alienated  ;  they  alto- 
gethei'  ceased  to  live  together  as  man  and  wife ; 
he  treated  her  with  rudeness  and  slight  before 
others ;  purposely  taught  their  children,  girb,  to 
disregard  her  authority  ;  he  did  his  best  U>  alien- 
ate her  children's  affection  from  her,  and  to  debar 
her  from  access  to  them  :  he  thus  drove  h^  away 
from  home ;  he  exacted  harsh  conditions  when  her 
conjugal  or  maternal  aff*ection  induced  her  to  re- 
turn, and  yet  totally  violated  the  compact  by  keep- 
ing her  children  from  her  :  finally,  when  she  was 
living  apart,  he  ceased  to  pay  a  yearly  allowsnee 
of  1,000  dollars  which  he  had  promised  to  pay 
her. 

The  charges  are  not  effectively  eontrsdicted  on 
either  side ;  but  met  by  such  recriminations  as  we 
have  described.  It  may  be  held,  therefore,  that  a 
most  unhappy  state  of  domestic  intereoofse  is  ad- 
mitted on  both  sides.  But  the  most  striking  in- 
culpations are  self-inflicted  ;  each  party,  in  urging 
the  accusation  against  the  other,  unconsciously  ex- 
hibiting some  serious  fault  in  the  aeeoser. 

Thus,  Mrs.  Butler,  justifying  her  refusal  to  an- 
swer a  question  from  her  husband,  admits  that  **it 
roused  the  worst  features  of  her  natore"^"  pride 
and  resentment."  Without  any  forced  coostme- 
tion  of  her  letters,  they  appear  to  deseribe  a  tear- 
ful, angry,  and  didactic  iroportanity :  she  describee 
'*  repeated  and  ineflTectual  appeals  to  his  aflfeetions, 
his  compassion,  his  justice,  and  his  humanity;*' 
relates  how  she  was  in  such  a  state  of  nerrous  ex- 
citement as  to  contemplate  suicide ;  how,  wbea 
the  husband,  the  governess,  and  two  children, 
went  to  spend  the  birthday  of  the  children  at  a 
farm,  she  consented  to  follow  in  a  separate  ear- 
riage,  and  watched  the  children  *'  through  the 
trees  ;"  once,  when  the  children  were  ordered  to 
pass  her  in  the  streets,  she  "  ran  after*'  and  re- 
monstrated with  the  eldest  giri ;  how  she  rindi- 
cated  her  authority  on  one  occasion  by  sending 
away  a  pair  of  shoes  too  small  for  one  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  Mr.  Butler  had  the  shoes  back,  to  thwart 
her ;  how  "  her  intercourse  with  her  ehildrea, 
through  her  dependence  on  his  will,  beeame  to 
her  a  source  of  constant  sofiTering,  disappoutowat, 
and  bitterness  :"  she  makes  it  a  matter  of  i 
complaint  that  the  children  were 


common  roadside  school,"  *'  carrying  with  them 
their  food,  which  they  were  to  eat  out  of  their 
hands  :"  she  refused  to  join  in  executing  a  deed, 
for  which  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  required  her 
signature — making  that  a  means  of  enforcing  her 
claims  as  a  mother :  for  want  of  her  allowance,  in 
1847,  she  had  been  obliged  **  to  resume  the  labori- 
ous and  distasteful  profession  of  her  youth  ;"  and 
she  wrote  to  her  daughter,  a  girl  of  twelve,  tell- 
ing her  that  she  had  no  other  means  of  obtaining 
a  subsistence.  Plenty  of  self-exhibited  **  pride 
and  resentment"  in  all  these  traits  ;  much  impoli- 
tic urgency  ;  much  superiority  of  diction,  and  per- 
haps of  feeling,  calculated  to  exasperate  the  hus- 
band. It  is  very  affecting  and  very  saddening  to 
see  a  wife  complain  of  her  husband^s  utter  es- 
trangement, while  she  avows  **  unalterable  love  :" 
**  I  cannot  behold  you,"  she  says,  **  without  emo- 
tion ;  my  heart  still  answers  to  your  voice,  my 
blood  in  my  veins  to  your  footsteps."  Abandoned 
by  her  husband,  recalling  him  to  the  memory  of 
her  entire  affection,  he  does  not  allege  that  she 
had  diverted  her  affections  to  other  objects  :  she 
remains  without  solace.  But  means  more  abso- 
lutely inapt  to  recall  the  affections  of  such  a  man 
as  she  describes  cannot  be  devised,  than  these 
which  she  relates  on  her  own  part.  In  the  do- 
mestic tragedy,  she  appears,  from  her  own  ac- 
count, to  have  borne  herself  with  conscious  supe- 
riority ;  to  have  addressed  a  callous  heart,  perpet- 
ually, with  dramatic  and  impassioned  appeals;  and 
to  have  mingled  those  appeals,  so  mortifying  and 
embarrassing  to  him,  with  squabbles  about  chil- 
dren's shoes  and  his  manners,  thus  exposing  her- 
self to  be  crossed,  whistled  at,  and  placed  in  the 
most  humiliating  positions,  before  all  sorts  of  peo- 
ple. 

The  husband *s  self-betrayals  are  not  less  pain- 
ful. The  accusations  respecting  the  breach  of 
the  matrimonial  compact  are  not  distinctly  contra- 
dicted ;  the  **  nonchalance"  is  admitted  by  his 
counsel  ;  in  his  own  letters  he  speaks  of  **  Mrs. 
Butler"  with  a  hardness  of  manner  the  most  re- 
volting ;  he  thinks  fit  t<i  boast  of  **  endeavoring' 
to  make  such  changes  in  the  management  of  his 
household  as  shall  enable  her  to  live  in  the  fami- 
ty^^^  only  she  mnst  **  in  no  way  interfere  with  the 
arrangements  that  he  had  made  for  the  studies  and 
education  of  the  children  ;"  he  requires  her  to 
give  up  her  friends — not  only  to  leave  off"  seeing 
them,  but  to  be  as  a  stranger  to  them,  '*  as  if  she 
had  never  known  them  :"  **  1  require  her  to  re- 
nounce, at  once  and  forever,  those  low-bred,  vul- 
f^T  meddlftrs,  the  Sedgwicks" — his  wife's  chosen 
friends.  In  all  this  he  thinks  that  he  haa  *'  stipu- 
lated for  nothing  that  is  unusual  or  unnecessary, 
but  only  requires  what  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  well-being  and  right  government  of  every  fam- 
ily." In  one  of  his  letters,  addressed  to  Mrs. 
Butler,  he  says — 

It  is  impossible  to  make  any  impression  on  one 
whose  mental  and  moral  ohU(fuity  blinds  her  to  all 
the  vices  of  her  nature,  whose  reason  is  sophbtry, 
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and  whose  reUgum  is  cant,  and  whose  nnbouoded 
self-esteem  renders  her  happy  and  satisfied  in  all 
her  wrong  doings. 

With  more  in  the  same  strain,  equally  harsh, 
and  still  further  removed  from  decent  behavior  to- 
wards a  woman.  On  the  showing  of  his  own  ac- 
knowledged writing,  Mr.  Butler  was  tyrannical  to 
a  degree  of  brutality,  ungenerous  to  meanness, 
cowardly  to  unmanliness. 

Having  stopped  his  wife's  allowance,  living 
apart,  his  object  in  suing  for  a  divorce  can  only 
be  to  bar  her  claims  on  his  purse.  Unable  to 
share  her  husband's  home,  Mrs.  Butler  professes 
to  resist  the  divorce  because  it  will  damage  her 
reputation,  as  it  certainly  would  damage  the  only 
claims  in  which  she  persevered — demands  for 
money.  To  such  a  point  was  the  humbling  con- 
test reduced  ! 

Whatever  the  issue  of  the  law,  it  seems  inca- 
pable of  providing  a  true  remedy  for  the  evil  on 
either  side.  If  Mr.  Butler  succeed  in  obtaining 
divorce  on  the  plea  of  a  separation  which  he  haa 
compelled  and  sanctioned,  it  will  violate  every 
sense  of  justice  ;  yet  if  he  fail,  the  loss  seems 
worse  to  his  wife. 

The  law  of  Pennsylvania  is,  with  slight  differ- 
ences, that  of  England :  the  marriage  law  of  Eng- 
land is  based  on  that  of  a  barbarous  age.  It  it 
not  enlightened  by  modern  experience  or  judg- 
ment ;  it  is  not  based  on  the /ac/5  of  married  life; 
nor  does  it  fit  the  actual  state  of  society.  It  ig- 
nores rights  which  opinion  universally  admits  ;  it 
maintains  rights  which  opinion  has  ceased  to  rec- 
ognize. It  does  not  make  authority  correspond 
strictly  with  responsibility.  It  is  wholly  onesided. 
Hence  a  perpetuation  of  claims  to  moral  subjection 
which  have  no  basis  in  the  living  realities  of  life ; 
hence  a  premium  to  the  incessant  assertion  of  a 
baseless  authority,  and  to  a  corresponding  rebel- 
lion. The  dread  of  shame  keeps  secret  much  of 
the  misery  caused  by  the  jar  between  obsolete 
laws  and  present  usage  :  but  when,  as  in  a  ease 
like  that  before  us,  some  unhappy  couple  are 
dragged  before  the  public,  every  eye  is  turned 
upon  them — the  bold,  with  hope  of  some  prece- 
dent for  improvement ;  the  timid,  with  an  invidi- 
ous pleasure  at  seeing  those  who  have  braved 
publicity  remanded  back  to  suffering. 


From  the  Atbenaain. 
Roland  Cashel,    By  Charles  Lever.    Illustrated 
by  Phiz.    Noe.I.toVin.    Chapman  &  Hall.* 

If  vagaries  of  reviewing  were  permissible  in 
mature  periodicals,  a  rhyming  character  of  the 
peculiar  genius  of  Dr.  I^cver  could  be  written  a(\er 
the  fashion  of  Dr.  Sonthey's  never-to-be-forgotten 
description  of  Lodore  Waterfall.  He  is  the  Prince 
of  *•  neck-or-nothing"  novelists  :  and  as  such,  hard- 
ly to  he  hit  oflf  in  temperate  prose.  We  used  to 
think  that  for  intrepidity  in  clearing  the  hedges 
and  ditches — the  boundaries  and  gaps — of  a  story^ 

'*'Republitbing,  by  Harper  and  Brothers,  in  two  parts. 
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there  was  no  one  like  poor  Captain  Marryat ;  bnt, 
of  the  two,  Dr.  Lever  has  the  easier  seat,  and  the 
more  adroit  bridle-hand.  Little  can  those  who 
have  run  through  the  eight  nombers  of  **  Roland 
Casher*  divine  what  manner  of  headlong  leaps 
and  frantic  gallops  they  may  be  compelled  to  take, 
ere  they  come  in  '*  at  the  death"  of  the  plot,  and 
(let  us  hope)  the  marriage  of  the  hero ! 

In  Number  L  we  are  in  a  villa  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Orinoco,  among  gamblers,  pirates— an  old 
mysterious  Columbian,  with  a  bewitching  daugh- 
ter— and  a  young  scapegrace  who  is  introduced  to 
us  at  a  moment  when  the  crisis  of  his  ruin  is  at 
fever  heat,  while  his  love  touches  freezing  point. 
A  tap  of  Dr.  Lever's  wand  calls  up  the  messenger 
of  an  Irish  law  agent,  wiio  announces  to  the 
youngest  of  Orlandos,  to  wit,  Mr.  Cashel,  that  he 
is  heir  to  a  property  bringing  in  some  17,000/.  a 
year — with  Plutus  knows  how  much  ready  money 
besides  in  the  bank.  The  scene  changes  to  Dub- 
lin. Long  live  such  great  fortunes  as  the  novelists 
can  conjure  up  !  at  the  head  of  which  figures  the 
*'  Monte  Christo"  inheritance.  There  is  in  the 
pictures  which  they  display,  showing  the  gold 
without  its  trouble,  enough  to  make  the  very 
mouth  of  contented  poverty,  vowed  to  a  penny  a 
day,  water.  Mr.  Jerrold  may  lesson  the  world  as 
he  pleases  once  a  month ; — but  the  most  sedate 
among  us  would  like  to  spend  a  morning  after  the 
fashion  of  Roland  Cashel. 

Of  course  one  so  dashing,  so  double  gilt— so 
innocent,  moreover,  of  the  devices  of  dowagers 
and  the  blarney  of  black-legs — is  instantaneously 
marked  out  for  a  prey.  Mothers  and  maidens 
manoeuvre — ^lords  lay  traps  for  him.  There  is  a 
Lady  KillgofT,  who,  we  fancy,  is  booked  for  the 
part  of  Lady  Morgan's  Lady  Knocklofty,  Who, 
in  short,  need  listen  to  the  list  of  bees  that  swarm 
round  such  "a  honycrockel"  And  of  course, 
too,  there  is,  far  down  in  Tipperary,  that  sweet, 
modest,  virtuous  girl,  belonging  to  the  reduced 
tenant,  who  is  hardly  able  to  bring  himself  to  pray 
for  favor  from  the  young  heir,  reserved  by  good 
angels  for  the  last  punishment  of  all  Roland  Cash- 
eU.  Added  to  these  elements  of  the  change  to 
come,  reconciling  us  to  the  want  of  the  faery 
cheque-book  for  which  we  were  longing  only  a 
paragraph  ago — we  perceive  signs  of  a  tornado  on 
the  horizon — slight  enough,  yet  sufficient  to  save 
Dr.  Lever's  credit  as  a  weather  prophet.  What 
these  are  we  will  not  tell :  but  since  it  is  long 
since  our  readers  have  had  **  a  taste"  of  our  dash- 
ing author,  we  will  treat  them  to  an  episode, 
describing  an  interview  between  a  projector  and  a 
royal  personage,  which  is  worth  having  as  a 
Christmas  tale : — 

**  I  '11  not  weary  you  by  telling  you  the  story  that 
thousands  can  repeat,  of  a  service  without  patron- 
age, no  sooner  afloat  than  paid  off  again,  and  no 
chance  of  employment,  save  in  a  ten-gun  brig  off 
the  coast  of  Guinea,  and  I  suppose  you  know  what 
that  ist"  Cashel  nodded,  and  Sickleton  went  on. 
*'  Well,  I  passed  as  lieutenant,  and  went  through 
my  yellow  fever  in  the  Niger  very  creditably.    I 


was  the  only  one  of  a  ship*s  company  in  the  gon- 
room  on  the  way  back  to  England  after  a  two 
years'  cruise;  I  suppose,  beeaose  life  was  less 
an  object  to  me  than  the  other  fellows,  who  bad 
mothers,  and  sisters,  and  so  on.  So  it  was,  I 
brought  the  old  Amphion  safe  into  dock,  and  was 
paid  off  to  wander  about  the  world,  with  something 
under  40/.  in  my  pocket,  and  a  •  good  service  letter' 
from  the  Admiralty — a  document  that  costs  a  man 
some  trouble  to  gain,  but  that  would  not  get  you  a 
third  class  place  in  the  rail  to  Croydon,  when  you 
have  it.  What  was  I  to  do? — I  had  no  interest  for 
the  coast  guard.  I  tried  to  become  keeper  of  a 
light-house,  but  failed.  It  was  no  use  to  try  and 
be  a  clerk — there  were  plenty  of  fellows,  better 
qualified  than  myself,  walking  the  street  supper- 
less.  So  I  set  myself  a  thinking  if  I  could  n't 
do  something  for  *  the  service'  that  might  get  me 
into  notice,  and  make  the  *  lords'  take  me  up. 
There  was  one  chap  made  his  fortane  by  *  round 
sterns* — though  they  were  known  in  the  Duieh 
navy  for  two  centuries.  There  was  another  in- 
vented a  life  boat — a  third,  a  new  floating  buoy 
— ^and  so  on.  Now  I  'm  sure  I  passed  many  a 
sleepless  night  thinking  of  somethmg  that  might 
aid  me ;  at  one  time  it  was  a  new  mode  of  reefing 
top-sails  in  a  gale — at  another  it  was  a  change  in 
signalizing  the  distant  ships  of  a  squadron— now  an 
anchor  for  rocky  bottoms — now  a  contriTance  for 
lowering  quarter-boats  in  a  heavy  sea — till  at  last, 
by  dint  of  downright  hard  thought  and  persever- 
ance, I  did  fall  upon  a  lucky  notion.  I  invented  a 
new  hand-pump,  applicable  for  launches  and  gun- 
boats— a  thing  greatly  wanted — very  simple  of 
contrivance,  and  eaay  to  work.  It  was  a  blessed 
moment  to  be  sure,  when  my  mind,  instead  of  wan* 
dering  over  everything  from  tlie  round  top  to  the 
taff 'rail,  at  last  settled  down  on  this  same  pump !  It 
was  not  mere  labor  and  study  this  invention  caused 
me.  No !  it  swallowed  up  nearly  every  shilling 
of  my  little  hoard.  I  was  obliged  to  make  a  model, 
and  what  with  lead  and  zinc,  and  aawder  and  leaUi- 
er,  and  caoutchouc,  and  copper,  I  was  very  soon 
left  without  *  tin,'  but  I  had  hope,  and  hope  makes 
up  for  half  rations !  At  last,  my  pump  was  perfeet ; 
the  next  thin^  was  to  make  it  known.  *  *  I 
had  been  livmg  on  some  relations,  nearly  ss  poor 
aa  myself,  when  I  one  day  received  an  order  to 
'wait  at  the  Admiralty  the  next  morning.'  I 
went,  but  without  hope  or  interest.  I  couldn't 
guess  why  I  was  aent  for,  but  no  toueb  of  expect- 
ancy made  me  anxioua  for  the  result.  I  waited 
from  eleven  till  four  in  the  ante-room ;  and  ai  IsM, 
after  some  fifty  had  had  audiences.  Lieutenant 
Sickleton  was  called.  The  time  waa  I  would  have 
trembled  at  such  an  interview  to  the  very  marrow 
of  my  bones.  Diss  ppointment,  however,  md  nerved 
me  now,  and  I  stood  aa  much  at  ease  and  eom- 
posed  as  I  sit  here.  *  You  are  Mr.  Sickleton,' 
said  the  first  lord,  who  was  a  ' tartar?'  ■  Tea,  my 
lord.'  *  You  invented  a  kind  of  pump— a  band 
pump,  for  launches  and  amall  crafl,  I  think?' 
*  Yes,  my  lord.'  *  You  have  a  model  of  the  inven- 
tion, toot'  *  Yes,  my  lord.'  'Can  you  describe 
the  principle  of  your  disoorery — ^is  there  anything, 
which,  for  iu  novelty,  demands  the  peculiar  atten- 
tion of  the  Admiralty  ?  *  *  Yes — at  least  I  think  so, 
my  lord,'  said  I ;  the  last  embers  of  hope  biyinnin|r 
to  flicker  into  a  faint  flame  within.  '  The  whole  is 
so  simple,  that  I  can,  with  your  permission,  make 
it  perfectly  intelligible,  even  hers.  Then  ia  a  sasall 
double-acting  piston — '  *Conibond  the  feUow! 
don't  let  him  bore  us  now,'  said  Admiiml  M—  is 
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a  whisper  quite  loud  enoofrh  for  me  to  overhear  it. 

*  If  it  amuses  his  majesty,  that  *8  enough.  Tell  him 
"what  >  wanted,  and  let  him  go.'  •  Oh,  very  well,' 
said  the  first  lord,  who  seemed  terribly  afraid  of  his 
colleague.  *  It  is  the  kin/?*s  wish,  Mr.  Sickleton, 
that  your  invention  should  be  tested  under  his 
majesty *s  personal  inspection,  and  you  are  therefore 
commandetl  to  present  yourself  at  Windsor,  on 
Monday  next,  with  your  model,  at  eleven  o'clock. 
It  is  not  very  cumbrous,  I  suppose  V  *  No,  my 
lord ;  it  only  weighs  four  and  a  half  hundred 
weight,'  *  Pretty  well  for  a  model ;  but  here  is  an 
order  for  a  wagon.  You  '11  present  this  at  Wool- 
wich.' He  bowed,  and  turned  his  back,  and  I 
retreated. '  Sharp  to  the  hour  of  eleven,  I  found 
myself  at  Windsor  on  the  following  Monday.  It 
was  past  two,  however,  before  his  majesty  could 
see  me.  There  were  audiences  and  foreign  ambas- 
sadors, papers  to  read,  commissions  to  sign — in 
fact,  when  two  o'clock  came,  the  king  had  only  got 
through  a  part  of  his  day's  work,  and  then  it  was 
luncheon  time.  This  was  over  about  three;  and 
at  last  his  majesty,  with  the  first  lord,  two  admi- 
rals, and  an  old  post  captain,  who,  by  the  way,  had 
once  put  me  in  irons  for  not  saluting  his  majesty's 
guard  when  coming  up  to  the  watch  at  midnight, 
appeared  on  the  terrace.  The  place  selected  for 
the  trial  was  a  neat  little  parterre  outside  one  of  the 
small  drawing-rooms.  There  was  a  fountain  sup- 
plied by  two  running  streams,  and  this  I  was  to 
experiment  upon  with  my  new  pump.  It  was 
nervous  enough  to  stand  there  before  such  a  pres- 
ence ;  but  the  uppermost  thought  in  my  mind  was 
about  my  invention,  and  I  almost  forgot  the  exaltdd 
rank  of  my  audience.  .  After  due  presentation  to 
his  majesty,  and  a  few  common-place  questions 
about  where  I  had  served,  and  how  long,  and  so  on, 
the  king  said,  *  Come  now,  sir,  let  us  see  the  pump 
at  work,  for  we  have  n't  much  time  to  lose.'  I  im- 
mediately adjusted  the  apparatus,  and  when  all  was 
ready,  I  looked  about  in  some  dismay,  for  I  saw  no 
one  to  assist  the  working.  There  were  present, 
besides  the  king  and  the  three  naval  ofScers,  only 
two  fellows  in  full  dress  liveries,  a  devilish  sight 
more  pompous-looking  than  the  king  or  the  first 
lord.  What  was  to  be  done.  It  was  a  dilemma  I 
had  never  anticipated  ;  and  in  my  dire  distress,  I 
stepped  back  and  whispered  a  word  to  old  Admiral 
Beaufort,  who  was  the  kindest-looking  of  the  party. 
'  What  is  he  saying — what  does  he  want  V  said  the 
king,  who  partly  overheard  the  whisper.  *Mr. 
Sickleton  remarks,  your  majesty,  that  he  will  need 
assistance  to  exhibit  his  invention — that  he  rev]uires 
some  one  to  work  the  pump.'  *  Then  why  did  n't 
he  bring  hands  with  him?'  said  the  king,  testily, 

*  I  suppose  the  machine  is  not  self-acting,  and  that 
he  knew  that  before  he  came  here.'  I  thought 
I  'd  have  fainted  at  this  rebuke  from  the  lips  of 
royalty  itself,  and  so  I  stammered  out  some  miser- 
able excuse  about  not  knowing  if  I  were  empowered 
to  have  brought  aid — my  ignorance  of  court  eti- 
quette— in  fact,  I  blundered,  and  so  far  that  the 
king  cut  me  short  by  saying,  *  Take  those  people 
'there,  sir,  and  don't  delay  us,'  pointing  to  the  two 
gentlemen  in  cocked  hats,  bags,  and  swords,  that 
looked  as  if  they  could  have  danced  on  nfy  grave 
with  delight.  In  a  flurry — compared  to  which  a 
fever  was  composure — I  instructed  my  two  new 
assistants  in  the  duty,  and  stationing  myself  with 
the  hose  to  direct  the  operation  of  the  jet,  I  gave 
the  word  to  bepin.  Well !  instead  of  a  great  dash 
of  water  sportu^g  out  some  fifty  feet  in  height,  and 
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frizzing  through  the  air  like  a  rocket,  there  came 
a  trickling,  miserable  dribble,  that  puddled  at  mj 
very  feet !  I  thought  the  sucker  was  clogged — the 
piston  stopped — the  valves  impeded — twenty  tilings 
did  I  fancy — but  the  sober  truth  was,  these  gilded 
rascals  would  n't  do  more  than  touch  the  crank 
with  the  tips  of  their  fingers,  and  barely  put  suffi- 
cient force  in  the  pressure  to  move  the  arm  ap  and 
down.  *  Work  it  harder,  put  more  strength  to  it/ 
I  whispered,  in  mortal  fear  to  be  overheard,  bi'4t 
they  never  minded  me  in  the  least.  Indeed,  I  al- 
most think  one  fellow  winked  his  eye  ironically 
when  I  addressed  him.  *  Eh — what !'  said  the  king, 
after  ten  minutes  of  an  exhibition  that  were  to  me 
ten  years  at-  the  galleys,  *  these  pumps  do  next  to 
nothing.  They  make  noise  enough,  but  don't 
bring  up  any  water  at  all.'  The  first  lord  shook 
his  head  in  assent.  Old  Beauclerk  made  me  a  sign 
to  give  up  the  trial,  and  the  post  captain  blurlfed 
out,  in  a  half  whisper,  something  about  a  *  blunder- 
ing son  of  a  dog's  wife,'  that  nearly  drove  me  mad. 
'I  say,  Sickleton,'  said  the  king,  *your  invention 
is  not  worth  the  sawder  it  cost  you.  You  could  n't 
sprinkle  the  geraniums  yonder  in  three  weeks  with 

it.'     'It's  all   the  fault  of  these  d d   buffers, 

please  your  majesty,'  said  I,  driven  clean  out  of 
my  senses  by  failure  and  disgrace — and,  to  be  sure, 
as  hearty  a  roar  of  laughter  followed  as  ever  I  lis- 
tened to  in  my  life — *  if  they  'd  only  bear  a  hand 
and  work  the  crank  as  I  showed  them.' — As  I 
spoke,  I  leaned  over,  and  took  hold  of  the  crank 
myself,  letting  the  hose  rest  on  my  shoulder. 
With  two  vigorous  pulls,  I  filled  the  pistons  full, 
and,  at  the  third,  rush  went  the  stream  with  tho 
force  of  a  congreve — not,  indeed,  over  the  trees,  as 
I  expected,  but  full  in  the  face  of  the  first  lord  : 
scarcely  was  his  cry  uttered,  when  a  fourth  dash 
laid  him  full  upon  his  back,  drenched  from  head  to 
foot,  and  nearly  senseless  from  the  shock.  The 
king  screamed  with  laughing — the  admiral  shouted 
— the  old  post  captain  swore — and  I,  not  knowing 
one  word  of  all  that  was  happening  behind  my 
back,  worked  away  for  the  bare  life,  till  the  two 
footmen,  at  a  signal  from  the  admiral,  laid  hold  of 
me  by  main  force,  and  dragged  me  away,  the  per- 
spiration dripping  from  my  forehead,  and  my  uniform 
all  in  rags  by  the  exertion.  *Get  away  as  fast  as 
you  can,  sir,'  whispered  old  B.,  *  and  thank  God  if 
your  day's  work  only  puts  you  at  the  end  of  the  list.* 
I  followed  the  counsel — 1  don't  know  how — I  never 
could  recollect  one  event  from  that  moment — till  I 
awoke  the  next  morning  at  my  aunt's  cottage  at 
Dlackwall,  and  saw  my  coat  in  tatters,  and  the  one 
epaulette  hanging  by  a  thread  ;  then  I  remembered 
my  blessed  invention,  and  I  think  I  showed  good 
pluck  by  not  going  clean  out  of  my  mind." 

We  may  possibly  return  to  **  Roland  Cashel" 
when  the  **  charm  's  wound  up." 

The  Shakspere  Almanac,  for  1849.— This 
almanac  consists  of  a  calendar,  every  week-day. 
containing  a  quotation  from  Shakspere,  with  gener- 
ally some  memorable  event — a  birth-day,  a  death  or 
an  action — preceding  the  passage.  The  quotations 
have  not  often  much  of  felicitous  adaptation,  unless 
the  subject  itself  was  in  Shakspere's  mind.  Under 
the  day  of  Washington's  death  we  read,  for  the  apt 
coincidence,  "He  is  an  honorable  man;"  and  the 
well-known  passage  from  JVfocftrfA,  "  Canst  thou 
not  minister  to  a  mind  diseased,"  is  appended  to 
the  anniversary  of  Byron's  marriage. — Spect. 
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From  the  Literary  World. 
The  Life  of  Major  General  Muhlenberg,  of  the  Rev- 
olutionary Army,    By  Henry  A.  Muhlenberg. 
Philadelphia.     1849. 

One  of  the  most  honorable  families  founded  in 
America  is  that  which  looks  back  to  its  head  in  a 
venerable  German  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Henry  Mel- 
chior  Muhlenberg,  who,  in  the  year  1741,  left  his 
native  country,  to  accept  the  appointment  of  mis- 
sionary to  the  Lutherans  of  Pennsylvania.  He 
brought  with  him  a  force  of  character,  a  simple 
piety,  and  a  thorough  university  education,  which 
rendered  him,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his 
new  sphere,  emphatically  one  of  the  builders  of 
the  American  state.  He  died  in  1787.  The  good 
manners  which  his  life  and  discipline  had  sanc- 
tioned and  confirmed,  took  root,  and  when  the 
struggle  for  independence  broke  out,  George  Wash- 
ington looked  to  that  quarter  for  reliable  aid.  It 
was  forthcoming.  Of  the  three  sons  of  Dr.  Muh- 
lenberg two  are  identified  with  the  history  of  the 
country  ;  nor  has  the  race  failed  with  the  third 
generation.  The  eldest,  Peter,  the  future  major 
general,  was  marked  out  by  his  father  for  the  du- 
ties of  the  Christian  ministry  ;  not,  however,  with- 
out solicitude  for  the  course  his  passion  for  active 
life  might  lead  him  to  take.  When  the  son  was 
sixteen,  his  father  on  sending  him  to  Europe  con- 
signed to  a  certain  Dr.  Zicgenhagen,  writes  to  the 
latter  of  *'  his  chief  fault  and  bad  inclination,  a 
fondness  for  hunting  and  fishing — but  if  our  most 
reverend  fathers  at  Halle  observe  any  tendency  to 
vice,  I  would  humbly  beg  that  they  send  him  to  a 
well  disciplined  garrison  town,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Wieser,  before  he  causes  much  trouble  or 
complaint.  There  he  may  obey  the  drum  if  he 
will  not  follow  the  spirit  of^God.  My  prayers  will 
follow  him,  and  if  his  soul  only  is  saved,  be  he  in 
what  condition  he  may,  I  shall  be  content.  I  well 
know  what  Satan  wishes  for  me  and  mine."  The 
sagacity  of  the  parent  was  not  mistaken  ;  Peter  was 
in  hut  water  at  the  university ;  he  struck  his  tutor 
in  a  public  procession,  and  fled,  enlisting  in  a  rrgi- 
mcnt  of  dragoons.  An  anecdote  connected  with 
this  circumstance  is  worth  repeating. 

HIER    KOMMT    TEUFEL    PIET. 

The  precise  length  of  time  he  remained  with  this 
Tprriment  the  writer  has  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
He  must,  how(»ver,  have  fully  upheld  the  character 
he  had  gained  at  the  university,  as  appears  from  the 
followinjr  anecdottt  connected  with  this  regiment, 
related  by  himself,  and  still  preserved  as  a  family 
tradition.  Ten  or  eleven  years  af\er,  the  battle  of 
Brandywine  was  fought.  In  that  action  General 
Mulilenborg  commanded  a  brigade  of  Virginians, 
which  with  Weedon's  was  thrown  forward  at  the 
close  of  that  hard-fought  day,  to  repel  the  victorious 
advance  of  the  enemy,  and  give  time  to  our  shat- 
ter(Ml  columns  to  retreat.  The  struggle  was  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  it  so  happened  that  this 
very  regiment,  dismounted,  was  one  of  those  op- 
posed to  Muhlenberg's  command.  The  general, 
mounted  upon  a  white  horse,  tall  and  commanding  in 
his  figurp,  was  vory  conspicuous  at  the  head  of  his 
men,  leading  on  the  long  line  of  continentals ;  when 


the  contending  parties  came  near  enoogh  to  be  reoogr- 
nized,  many  of  the  older  soldiers  (Gierraan  enlist- 
ments being  for  life)  remembered  their  former  com- 
rade, and  the  cry  ran  along  their  astooished  nnin, 
*'Hier  kommt  teofel  Piet!"  (Here  comes  Devil 
Pete.) 

A  colonel  of  the  British  army,  t  friend  of  the 
family,  recognized  his  young  acquaintance  in  the 
regiment,  procured  his  discharge,  and  carried  him 
home  to  America.  Nature  had  intended  him  for 
a  soldier,  but  he  listened  to  the  coonsels  of  his 
father,  and  was  ordained  a  minister.  Sabseqoent- 
ly,  to  hold  certain  ecclesiastical  privileges  in  Vii^ 
ginia,  he  proceeded  to  London  for  Episcopal  ordi- 
nation, and  was  ordained  at  the  same  time  with  the 
future  Bishop  White,  priest,  by  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don. His  journal  mentions,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
what  would  be  a  matter  for  comment  now-s-days, 
that  he  and  Mr.  White  went  to  the  theatre  to  wit- 
ness the  performance  of  Garrick. 

The  preliminary  struggles  of  the  reToIotkm 
broke  out.  Muhlenberg  was  by  the  side  of  Patrick 
Henry,  and  when  the  time  came  for  action  ho 
raised  a  regiment,  formally  preaching  his  last  ser- 
mon one  Sunday,  with  his  preacher*8  gown  thrown 
over  his  full  regimentals.  At  the  close  of  his  dis- 
course he  threw  off  his  canonicals,  appearing  be- 
fore the  congregation  in  his  military  equipment, 
and  with  the  stirring  words  on  his  lips—"  In  the 
language  of  Holy  Writ  there  is  a  time  for  all 
things,  a  time  to  preach  and  a  time  to  pray,  bnt 
those  times  have  passed  away — there  is  a  time  to 
fight,  and  that  time  has  now  come  !*'  He  ordered 
the  drums  to  beat  at  the  church  door,  and  old  men, 
we  are  told,  brought  forward  their  children,  wives 
their  hnsbands,  widowed  mothers  their  sons,  to 
serve  their  country.  This  was  the  spirit  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

Colonel  Muhlenberg  was  first  employed  in  the 
southern  campaigns.  He  fought  at  Sullivan's 
Island.  As  brigadier  general  he  fought,  according* 
to  the  anecdote  we  have  given,  at  Brandywine. 
He  was  at  Grermantown,  at  Monmouth,  at  Stony 
Point,  and  shared  the  closing  triumphs  of  the  war 
at  York  town.  He  was  one  of  the  last  major 
generals  created  in  the*  war.  His  subsequent  con- 
gressional career  forms  part  of  our  political  history. 
He  died  in  1807. 

A  life  embracing  these  incidents  was  worthy  of 
a  separate  narrative,  and  the  reader  may  trace  in 
this  volume  the  particulars  of  the  association  of 
its  subject  with  Washington,  Henry,  Greene, 
Wayne,  and  other  memorable  men,  and  not  a  few 
of  the  most  important  events  of  the  period.  The 
notes  and  illustrative  matter  are  of  rare  interest. 
The  extracts  from  the  journal  of  old  Dr.  Mnhlen^ 
berg,  residing  at  Trappe  or  New  Providence,  ex- 
hibit a  curious  picture  of  the  war.  We  glean  a 
few  passages. 

Thursday,  September  11th,  1777.— This  moning 
we  heard  hard  and   long-continued  cannonadii 
which  seemed  to  he  about  thirty  miles  off  1 
tho  Brandywine  Cre^k. 

rriday,'Scptembcr  12th. — We  received  one  i 


sage  after  another,  that  the  loaa  of  the  Americai 
army  was  very  serious,  and  this  evening  my  soa 
Fred,  returned  from  Philadelphia,  with  his  wife  and 
child,  with  the  news  that  the  British  army  was  al- 
ready near  the  city.  In  the  aiiemoon,  six  wagons 
with  a  guard  passed  by ;  they  oonveyed  the  prin- 
cipal captive  Quakers  to  Augusta  county,  Virginia. 
Now,  Pennsylvania,  prepare  to  meet  the  Lord  your 
God. 

Wednesday,  September  17th. — Since  yesterday, 
and  the  whole  night  through,  the  stormy  rain  has 
continued  and  still  continues.  The  poor  children 
of  men  in  both  armies  are  badly  off,  and  must  bear 
the  cold  wind  and  rain  without  tents  or  shelter, 
which,  particularly  at  this  period  of  the  equinox, 
causes  serious  illness.  Here  am  I,  old  and  worn 
out,  with  a  sick  wife  subject  to  hysterical  parox- 
ysms, have  with  me  two  daughters,  two  sons'  wives 
with  two  infant  children,  and  my  sons'  parents-in- 
law,  and  expect  every  day  and  hour  that  a  British 
division  will  cross  the  Schuylkill  and  treat  us  with- 
out distinction,  as  the  providence  of  God  has  ordered 
and  will  allow.  We  cannot  well  fly,  for  there  is 
no  place  safe.  Where  the  two  armies  do  not  reach, 
there  are  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  who  take 
|idvantage  of  the  present  time  and  condition. 

Friday,  September  19th. — In  the  afternoon  we 
had  news  that  the  British  troops  on  the  other  side 
of  Schuylkill  had  marched  down  towards  Providence, 
and  with  a  telescope  we  could  see  their  camp.  In 
consequence  of  this,  the  American  army,  four  miles 
from  us,  forded  the  Schuylkill  and  came  upon  the 
Philadelphia  road,  at  the  Augustus  church,  but 
were  wet  breast  high.  His  excellency.  General 
Washington,  was  with  the  troops  who  marched 
past  here  to  the  Perkiomen.  The  procession  lasted 
the  whole  night,  and  we  had  all  kinds  of  visits  from 
officers  wet  to  the  breast,  who  had  to  march  in  that 
condition  the  cold  damp  night  through,  and  to  bear 
hunger  and  thirst  at  the  same  time.  This  robs  them 
of  courage  and  health,  and  instead  of  prayers,  we 
hear  from  most,  the  national  evil,  curses. 

Saturday,  September  20. — ^The  two  armies  are 
near  together,  the  Americans  on  this  side  and  the 
British  on  the  other  side  of  Schuylkill.  Our  weaker 
vessels  have  baked  bread  twice  to-day,  and  distributed 
all  the  food  we  had  to  the  sick  and  ailinsr.  In  the 
evening  a  nurse,  with  three  English  children  of  a 
fugitive  family  of  consequence,  from  Philadelphia, 
arrived,  and  could  get  no  further,  as  it  was  night. 
They  begged  for  lodging,  which  we  granted,  as 
good  or  bad  as  we  had  it.  **Give  shelter  willing- 
ly/' (Rom.  xii.  13,)  particularly  to  children,  who 
are  yet  saints.  There  were  also  two  negroes,  ser- 
Tanls  of  the  English  family,  who  wished  to  one 
another  in  secret  that  the  British  might  be  victori- 
ous, us  then  all  negro  slaves  would  become  free ; 
and  this  opinion  is  said  to  be  general  among  all  ne- 
groes in  America. 

•         •••««•« 

Saturday,  September  27. — ^To-day  I  was  request- 
ed to  bury  the  child  of  one  of  our  vestrymen.  I 
went  to  the  church,  but  found  to  my  sorrow  that  a 
regiment  of  Pennsylvania  militia  had  quartered  in 
the  church  and  school-house.  The  church  was 
quite  filled  with  officers  and  soldiers,  and  their  arms 
It  was  full  at  the  organ,  on  which  one  was  playing, 
and  others  singing  to  it ;  below  was  an  abundance 
of  straw  and  manure,  and  on  the  altar  they  had  their 
victuals.  In  short,  I  saw  in  miniature  the  spirit  of 
destruction  in  holy  places.  1  went  in,  but  did  not 
think  it  prudent  to  say  anything  to  the  crowd,  as 
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they  begaa  to  moek,  and  severtl  called  to  the  player 
of  the  organ  to  play  a  Hessian  mareh.  I  songht 
Colonel  Dunlap,  and  asked  if  this  was  the  promised 
protection  to  civil  and  religious  liberty.  He  ex- 
cused himself  bv  saying  that  the  militia  was  com- 
posed of  men  of  all  nations,  and  it  was  difficult  to 
keep  up  strict  discipline  with  them.  The  school- 
master complained  that  they  had  destroyed  his  buck- 
wheat and  garden  vegetables.  I  could  not  help 
him,  as  my  own  lot  of  three  acres,  near  the  church, 
which  was  full  of  buckwheat  in  blossom,  and  from 
which  I  had  hoped  a  frugal  supply  for  the  winter, 
had  twenty  horses  in  it,  wasting  ^r  more  than  they 
consumed  ;  and  if  one  says  a  word,  you  are  called 
a  tory. 

From  the  National  En. 
IMPROMPTU 

ON    RECEIVING  AN    EAGLE's  QUILL  FROM  LAKE  SUPE- 
RIOR. 

All  day  the  darkness  and  the  cold 

Upon  my  heart  have  lain, 
Like  shadows  on  the  winter  sky, 

Like  frost  upon  the  pane ! 

But  now  my  torpid  Fancy  wakes. 

And,  on  thy  Eagle's  plume. 
Rides  forth  like  Sinbad  on  his  bird, 

Or  witch  upon  her  broom ! 

Below  me  roar  the  rocking  pines, 

Before  me  spreads  the  lake. 
Whose  long  and  solemn-sounding  waves 

Against  the  sunset  break. 

I  hear  the  wild  rice-eater  throsh 

The  grain  it  has  not  sown  ; 
I  see  with  flashing  scythe  of  fire 

The  prairie  harvest  mown ! 

I  hear  the  faivoff  voyager's  horn  ; 

I  see  the  Yankee's  trail — 
His  foot  on  every  mountain  pass, 

On  every  stream  his  sail. 

He 's  whittling  round  St.  Mary's  falls, 

Upon  his  loaded  wain  ; 
He  's  leaving  on  the  Pictured  Rocks 

His  fresh  tobacco-stain. 

I  hear  the  mattock  in  the  mine, 

The  axe-stroke  in  the  dell. 
The  clamor  from  the  Indian  lodge. 

The  Jesuits'  chapel  bell ! 

I  see  the  swarthy  trappers  come 

From  Mississippi's  springs ; 
And  war-chiefs  with  their  painted  brows 

And  crests  of  eagle-wings. 

Behind  the  scared  squaw's  birch  canoe 
The  steamer  smokes  and  raves ; 

And  city  lots  are  staked  for  sale 
Above  old  Indian  graves. 

By  forest  lak^and  water-fall 

I  see  the  pedler's  show  ; 
The  mighty  mingling  with  the  mean, 

The  lofty  with  the  low. 

I  hear  the  tread  of  pioneers 

Of  nations  yet  to  be  ; 
The  first  low  wash  of  waves  whero  soob 

Shall  roll  a  human  sea. 

The  rudiments  of  empire  here 

Are  plastic  yet,  and  warm ; 
The  chaos  of  a  mighty  world 

Is  rounding  into  form. 
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Each  rude  and  jostling  fragment  soon 

Its  fitting  place  shall  find — 
The  raw  material  of  a  state, 

Its  muscle  and  its  mind ! 

And,  westering  still,  the  star  which  leads 

The  new  world  in  its  train 
Has  tipped  with  fire  the  icy  spears 

Of  many  a  mountain  chain. 

The  snowy  cones  of  Oregon 

Are  kindling  on  its  way  ; 
And  California's  golden  sands 

Gleam  brighter  in  its  ray  ! 

Then,  blessings  on  thy  eagle  quill. 

As,  wandering  far  and  wide, 
I  thank  thee  for  this  twilight  dream 

And  Fancy's  airy  ride. 

Yet.  welcomer  than  regal  plume, 

Which  western  trappers  find, 
Thy  free  and -pleasant  thoughts,  chance-sown, 

Like  feathers  on  the  wind. 

Thy  symbol  be  the  mountain  bird, 

Whose  glistening  quill  I  hold  ; 
Thy  home  the  ample  air  of  Hope, 

And  Memory's  sunset  gold  ! 

In  thee  let  joy  with  duty  join, 

And  strength  unite  with  love  ; 
The  eagle's  pinions  folding  round 

The  warm  heart  of  the  dove. 

So,  when  in  darkness  sleeps  the  vale 
Where  still  the  blind  bird  clings. 

The  sunshine  of  the  upper  sky 
Qhall  glitter  on  thy  wings !        J.  G. 


W. 


From  Sharpe'a  Magazine. 
SERENADE. 
Over  the  mountain  side 

Twilight  is  creeping ; 
Earthward  heaven's  thousand-eyed 

Spirits  are  peeping ; 
Through  the  still  grove  the  breeze 

Faintly  is  sighing. 
Breathing  forth  fragrances 

Even  in  dying ; 
Soft  on  the  rising  haze 

Moonlight  is  streaming. 
As  if  of  other  days 

Sunset  were  dreaming, 
Beauty  could  ne'er  create 

Hour  which  should  be 
Meeter  to  consecrate. 

Maiden,  to  thee. 

Come,  let  us  steal  away 

From  tlie  world's  traces  : 
Earth's  things  belong  to  day, 

But  the  8(')fl  graces 
Which  round  the  twilight  hoar 

Tremblingly  hover. 
Ever  have  been  the  dower 

Of  the  fond  lover ; 
Of  fervor's  deepest  sigh, 

Hallowingly  blended 
With  spirit  purity, 

Such  as  has  tended 
Of\en  the  doubt  to  frame, 

To  its  sweet  birth 
Which  has  the  closest  claim, 

Eden  or  earth. 

Few  are  the  sann^  hours 
Life  has  to  cherish ; 


Let  as  not  sofler  omi 

Idly  to  perish. 
Star,  on  my  clouded  tkj 

Lonelily  beaming, 
Queen  of  the  destiny 

Hope  would  die  dreaming', 
Spirit,  whose  potent  wand 

Joy's  life  has  measttied. 
Shine  where  a  thousand  fond 

Feelings  lie  treasured. 
Light  winds  sigh  wooingly, 

Tumult  is  dumb ; 
All  things  look  suingly. 

Come,  lady,  come. 

Fiom  Poema  bj  Currer,  Ellta,  and  AetM  BiO. 
MEMENTOS. 
Arranging  long-locked  drawers  and  shelTes 

Of  cabinets,  shut  up  for  years. 
What  a  strange  task  we  've  set  ourselves ! 
How  still  the  lonely  room  appears ! 
How  strange  this  mass  of  ancient  treasoret, 
Mementos  of  past  pains  and  pleasures : 
These  volumes,  clasped  with  costly  stone, 
With  print  all  faded,  gilding  gone  ; 
These  fans  of  leaves,  from  Indian  trees^ 
These  crimson  shells,  from  Indian  aeaa    ' 
These  tiny  portraits  set  in  rings, 
Once,  doubtless,  deemed  such  precions  things ; 
Keepsakes  bestowed  b^  Love  on  Faith, 
And  worn  till  the  receiver's  death. 
Now  stored  with  cameos,  china,  shells, 
In  this  old  closet's  dusty  cells. 

I  scarcely  think  for  ten  long  years, 
A  hand  has  touched  these  relies  old ; 

And,  coating  each,  slow-formed  appears. 
The  growth  of  green  and  antique  mduld. 

All  in  this  house  is  mossing  over ; 

All  is  unused,  and  dim,  and  damp  ; 
Nor  light,  nor  warmth  the  rooms  discover — 

Bereft  for  years  of  fire  and  lamp. 

The  sun,  sometimes  in  summer,  enters 

The  casements,  with  reviving  ray ; 
But  the  long  rains  of  many  winters 

Moulder  the  very  walls  away. 

And  outside  all  is  ivy,  clinging 

To  chimney,  lattice,  gable  grey  ; 
Scarcely  one  little  red  rose  springing 

Through  the  green  moss  can  force  its  way. 

(Jnscared,  the  daw  and  starling  nestle, 

Where  the  tall  turret  rises  high. 
And  winds  alone  come  near  to  rustle 

The  thick  leaves  where  their  cradles  lie. 

I  sometimes  think,  when  late  at  even 

I  climb  the  stair  reluctantly, 
Some  shape  that  should  be  well  in  beavsn, 

Or  ill  elsewhere,  will  pass  me  by. 

I  fear  to  see  the  very  faces. 

Familiar  thirty  years  ago. 
Even  in  the  old  aocustonned  places 

Which  look  so  cold  and  gloomy  now. 

I  *ve  come  to  close  the  window,  hither, 
At  twilight,  when  the  sun  was  down, 

And  fear  my  very  soul  would  wither. 
Lest  something  should  be  dimly  shown, 

Too  much  the  bnried  form  resembling, 
Of  her  who  once  was  mistress  hen ; 

Lest  doubtful  shade,  or  moonbeam  tramUiaf  • 
Might  take  her  aspect,  once  so  desr. 
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From  the  Natioiud  Em. 
POEMS BY   CHARLES   O.    EASTMAN. 

We  ha?e  received  from  the  author  this  un- 
pretending and  modest  volume.  Many  of  its  best 
pieces  were  already  familiar  to  us,  and  we  take  a 
real  pleasure  in  commending:  them  to  oar  readers. 
Simplicity,  ease,  and  a  graceful  freedom  belonging 
to  the  old  and  pastoral  days  of  New  England — 
something  which  calls  up  the  memory  of  the 
sleigh-ride  and  the  husking — a  flavor  borrowed  of 
the  summer  winds  blowing  over  clover-bloom 
and  sweet-brier,  or  of  lilacs  nodding  before  the 
open  window  of  a  moonlight  night — characterize 
these  poems.  There  is  nothing  to  excite  the  pas- 
sions— nothing  gloomy  and  morbid — no  mystery — 
no  hints  of  unutterable  things  ;  all  is  plain,  quiet, 
and  genial ;  the  pathos  and  the  mirth,  the  sun- 
shine and  shadow  of  life,  among  the  corn-growing, 
sheep-raising  yeomanry  of  the  mountains  of  Ver- 
mont. Take  the  following  admirable  picture  for 
example : — 

The  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair, 

Smoking  his  pipe  of  clay, 
And  his  hale  old  wife,  with  busy  care, 

Was  clearing  the  dinner  away  ; 
A  sweet  little  girl,  with  fine  blue  eyes, 
On  her  grandfather's  knee  was  catching  flies. 

The  old  man  laid  his  hand  on  her  head, 

With  a  tear  on  his  wrinHled  face ; 
He  thought  how  often  her  mother,  dead. 

Had  sat  in  the  self-same  place ; 
As  the  tear  stole  down  from  his  half-shut  eye, 
**DonH  smoke,"  said  the  child,  **  how  it  makes 
you  cry." 

The  house-dog  lav  stretched  out  on  the  floor, 
Wliere  the  shade  after  noon  used  to  steal ; 

The  busy  old  wife,  by  the  open  door, 
Was  turning  the  spinning  wheel ; 

And  the  old  brass  clock  on  the  mantle-tree 

Had  plodded  along  to  almost  three. 

Still  the  farmer  sat  in  his  easy  chair. 

While  close  to  his  heaving  breast 
The  moistened  brow  and  the  cheek  so  fair 

Of  his  sweet  grand-child  were  pressed  ; 
His  head,  bent  down,  on  her  soft  hair  lay. 
Fast  asleep  were  they  bdth,  that  summer  day. 

Some  of  the  little  songs  in  this  collection  are 
note-worthy,  for  their  artless  grace,  simple  truth- 
fulness, and  the  entire  absence  of  meretricious  or- 
nament.    **  Mill  May"  is  a  specimen  :^ 

The  strawberries  erow  in  the  mowing.  Mill  May, 
And  the  bob-oMink  sings  on  the  tree ; 

On  the  knolls  the  red  clover  is  growing,  Mill  May, 
Then  come  to  the  meadows  with  me ! 

We  '11  pick  the  ripe  clusters,  among  the  deep  grass. 
On  the  knolls  in  the  mowing.  Mill  May, 

And  the  long  aflernoon  together  we  Ml  pass 

Where  the  clover  is  growing.  Mill  May. 

The  sun  stealing  under  your  bonnet,  Mill  May, 

Shall  kiss  a  sofV  glow  to  your  face ; 
And  your  lip  the  r^  berries  leave  on  it,  Mill  May, 

A  tint  that  the  sea-shell  would  grace ; 
Then,  come,  the  ripo  clusters  among  the  deep  grass 

We  '11  pick  in  the  mowing.  Mill  May ; 
And  the  long  aAernoon  tugeiber  we  '11  pass, 

•Where  the  duver  is  growing,  Mill  Mmy ! 


Or  this : — 

She  glided  down  the  mszy  dance. 

All  eyes  upon  her  glancing ; 
And  everybody  vowed,  who  saw, 

*T  was  floating  more  than  dancing. 
The  bluest  eye,  the  rosiest  cheek, 

A  lip  like  morning  weather, 
When  on  the  flower  and  grass  you  have 

The  sun  and  deto  together. 

We  could  quote  many  other  passages  whieh 
have  pleased  us,  did  our  limits  allow  of  it ;  and 
in  dismissing  the  volume  we  cannot  but  express 
the  hope,  which  all  who  read  it  we  are  sure  will 
unite  in,  that  its  author  will  continue,  uninfluenced 
by  the  dreamy  metaphysics,  and  far-fetched  con- 
ceits, and  shallow  philosophies,  of  too  much  of 
our  modern  literature,  to  find  subjects  for  hin 
simple  verse  in  the  fcenery  of  his  own  hills  and 
valleys,  and*  the  home  joys  and  griefs  of  homan 
nature,  as  they  exist  among  his  own  people. 

J.  G.  W. 


From  the  Home  JounsL 

HOME. 

Thou,  whose  every  hour 

Is  spent  in  home's  green  bower. 

Where  love  like  golden  fruit  o'erhanging  grown, 
Where  friends  to  thy  soul  sweet. 
United,  circling  meet, 

As  lapping  leaves  that  form  the  entire  rose  ; 
Thank  thy  God  well — soon  from  this  joy,  thy  day 

Passes  away. 

Thou,  at  whose  household  fire. 
Still  sits  thine  aged  sire. 

An  angel  guest  with  lore  as  those  of  old  ; 
Make  thy  young  children's  care 
That  crown  of  hoary  hair 

Which  the  calm  heavens  love  as  they  behold ! 
Soon,  soon,  the  glory  of  that  sunset  ray 

Passes  away. 

Thou,  from  whose  household  nooks 
Peep  forth  gay,  gleaming  looks. 
Those  <*  fairy-heads"    shot  up    from   opening 
flowers, 
With  wondrous  perfume  filled, 
The  fresh,  the  undistilled. 

The  overflowing  bliss  that  childhood  showers  ; 
Praise  Him  who  gave,  and  at  whose  word  their 
stay 

Passes  away. 

Thou,  with  another  heart 
United,  though  apart. 

As  two  close  surs  that  mingling  shin^  but  one ; 
Whose  pleasant  pathway  lies 
'Neath  tender  watchful  eyes. 

Where  love  shines  clearer  than  the  morning  son; 
Praise  Grod  for  life,  that  in  such  soft  array 

Passes  away. 

More— mors — thou  hast  yet  more ! 
These,  thy  heart's  treasured  store 

Transferred  to  heaven,  may  win  immortal  birth, 
With  radiant  seraphs  there 
May  tune  ambrosial  air 

To  ever-^k>rying  hymns  of  praise,  while  eartli, 
like  iingermg  music  from  some  harper  gray, 

Passes  away. 

DrenUm,  /an.,  1840.  H.  L.  Q. 
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From  Chambera'  Journal 


HOW   TO   GET   ON. 


Is  there,  then,  no  general  rule  for  **  sretting  on" 
in  the  world?  We  think  there  ia.  We  cannot 
tell  what  is  coming  ;  but  we  can  hold  ourselves  in 
preparation  for  what  may  befall-  A  ship  that  goes 
forth  upon  the  ocean  is  provided  with  appliances 
both  for  catching  the  breeze  and  evading  the  storm ; 
and  were  it  otherwise,  she  would  have  no  chance 
of  making  a  prosperous  voyage.  If  we  examine 
the  history  of  men  who  have  risen  in  society,  we 
find  their  elevation,  although  apparently  the  result 
of  chance,  to  be  due,  in  reality,  to  the  fact  of  their 
being  ready  to  take  advantage  of  the  wind  or  the 
current.  To  suppose  otherwise  is  to  suppose  hu- 
man beings  to  be  inert  logs  floatintr  upon  the  stream, 
or  feathers  dancing  in  the  air.  When  we  hear  of 
a  man  plodding  for  life  at  a  thankless  profession, 
we  may,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  conclude  him  to 
be  destitute  of  the  information  or  accomplishments 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  take  advantage 
of  the  thousand  circumstances  which  are  constantly 
at  work  in  such  crowded  communities  as  ours. 

We  are  frequently  told  of  persons  who  have 
"got  on*'  by  chance;  but  if  we  inquire  into  the 
particulars  of  the  story,  we  are  sure  to  discover 
that  they  possessed  peculiar  capabilities  for  taking 
advantage  of  the  opening  that  may  have  occurred. 
We  knew  a  lad  who  was  chosen  from  his  compeers 
for  a  service  which  eventually  led  to  prodigious  ad- 
vancement. And  why  ?  Simply  because  this  lad 
possessed,  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  others,  the 
accomplishment  of  penmanship,  which  happened  to 
be  specially  wanted  in  his  new  employment.  The 
illustration  is  an  humble  one  ;  but  if  we  call  to 
mind  the  character  of  the  age  we  live  in,  its  varied 
knowledge,  and  high-toned  refinement,  we  shall  be 
led  from  it  to  conclude,  as  a  general  rule,  that 
something  more  than  chance  must  rule  the  desti- 
nies of  the  fortunate.  To  descend  still  lower ;  sup- 
pose a  cobbler  working  at  his  stall  in  a  village — in- 
dustriously, soberly,  perseveringly.  All,  perhaps, 
will  not  do.  The  village  is  waxing  to  a  town ;  san- 
guine cobblers  come  faster  than  shoes  to  mend ;  and 
the  poor  man  sinks  into  destitution.  Why  is  this? 
Because  he  was  a  cobbler  who  stuck  like  cobbler's 
wax  to  the  proverb,  and  never  went  beyond  his  last. 
Because  his  mind  was  imprisoned  in  his  stall.  Be- 
cause he  was  unable  to  take  advantage  of  any  one 
of  the  currents  and  counter-currents  that  are  rush- 
ing and  gushing  in  a  rising  place,  and  when  his 
own  stagnated,  could  only  drift  like  a  lifeless  log. 

The  way  to  get  on  is  not  to  rush  from  employ- 
ment to  employment,  or  to  worry  ourselves  and 
others  with  our  impatience,  but  to  keep  up,  as  far 
as  circumstances  permit,  with  the  requirements  of 
a  refined  and  accomplished  age,  and  thus  be  ready 
to  avail  ourselves  of  any  reasonable  opportunities 
that  may  offer.  If  no  such  opportunities  occur, 
what  then?  Why,  then,  we  have  enjoyed  the  finer 
part  of  success ;  we  have  lived  beyond  our  social 
condition  ;  we  have  held  intellectual  association 
with  the  master  minds  of  the  world  ;  we  have  pro- 
longed even  life  itself,  by  multiplying  the  spirit  of 
life,  which  id  Thought.  As  for  the  notion  that  we 
can  only  extend  ou^  mental  acquisitions  by  neglect- 
ing our  social  employment,  that  is  a  fallacy  which 
is  refuted  by  the  very  constitution  of  the  society  in 
which  we  live.  Were  this  notion  correct,  there 
would  be  no  sudh  thing  as  the  constant  progression 
we  have  described  from  the  lower  to  the  higher 
ranks  :  the  whole  mass  would  stagnate. 


But  while  openly  avowing  oor  disbelief  in  the 
old  quack  nostrums  which  it  has  been  onitoinary  to 
administer,  by  way  of  a  placebo^  to  impatient  sfMriftY 
we  do  not  go  the  length  of  denying  to  each  its  own 
special  virtue.  Perseverance,  energy,  pmdence, 
resolution,  sobriety,  honesty — all  are  neeenory  for 
success ;  but  neither  singly  nor  in  the  aggregitG 
are  they  capable  of  insuring  it.  If  we  seek  ad- 
vancement, our  minds  must  expand  beyond  oor 
present  position,  whatever  it  be ;  and  this  they  can 
only  do  by  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  It  is  a 
simple  secret  no  doubt — as  simple  as  that  of  Co- 
lumbus when  he  taught  his  audience  how  to  make 
an  egg  stand  on  end.  But  for  all  that,  it  is  the  so- 
lution of  the  grand  question :  it  is  the  way,  and  the 
only  way,  to  get  on. 

From  Sharpe'a  MigailiM. 

love's   TREASON. 

It  was  the  old  knight's  only  child 
Went  forth  npon  the  twilight  wild  : 
The  silent  sky  was  purple  grey 
With  one  pale  light  of  yellow  day, 
That  hung  upon  the  western  track, 
And  marked  the  level  distance  black. 

And  there  they  met ;  a  minstrel  he, 
The  landless  soldier's  daughter  she. 
The  clouds  hung  heavy  o*er  the  hill, 
The  broad,  bare  waste  was  dark  and  still, 
But  love  in  either  heart  was  bright, 
And  so  they  stood  beneath  the  night. 

And  o*er  the  breezy  wold  they  strayed. 
And  through  the  woods  he  led  the  maid  ; 
And  his  the  mighty  g\h  of  song 
That  lent  its  magic  to  his  tongue  ; 
And  love,  and  love,  was  still  the  theme 
That  lulled  their  hearts  in  happy  dresm. 

Beyond  the  margin  of  the  wood, 

In  stately  pride  a  castle  stood : 

And  as  they  gazed,  all  lustrous  bright. 

As  joy  bursts  in  on  sorrow's  night, 

The  gracious  moon  poured  down  her  sheen, 

A  silver  shower  o'er  the  i 


And  then  he  clasped  the  maiden's  hand, 
And  looked  upon  the  spreading  land. 
And  said.  No  minstrel  poor  was  he. 
But  noble  earl,  of  high  degree, 
And  hailed  her  ladie  mistress  there 
Of  castle  proud  and  forest  fair. 

But  with  a  wonder  strange  she  heard, 
In  breathless  hush,  her  lover's  word, 
And  in  her  face  a  wild  dismay  ; 
And  then  she  drew  her  band  away, 
And  calmer  grew  her  brow  and  eye, 
That  told  a  settled  purpose  high. 

She  said  :  **  Love  is  a  thing  of  light. 

Nor  brooks  the  shade  of  falsehood's  oighi ; 

And  love  must  shrink,  and  fade,  and  wat. 

Within  the  circle  of  its  taint ; 

Forever  and  forever  die, 

Whose  life  is  nourished  by  a  lie !" 

And  then  she  drew  her  mantle  romd, 
And  turned  her  to  the  forest  booad  ; 
Transfixed  all  in  stark  despair. 
He  stood  and  gazed  npon  her  theie. 
Until  beneath  the  wings  of  night 
She  passed  forever  from  his  siffht« 
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EUROPEAN  CORRESPONDENCE  OF 
THE  LIVING  AGE. 

Pftris,  5  January,  1849. 

The  new  year  has  been  more  lively  and  basi- 
nesa-like  than  we  expected.  Some  confidence 
seemed  to  spring  up  among  the  artificers  and  shop- 
men ;  and  the  display  of  goods  and  giAs  for  the 
season,  though  far  inferior  to  that  of  last  year, 
would  have  been  deemed  wonderfully  beautiful 
and  various  in  any  other  capital.  The  last  days 
of  December  were  quite  cold  and  gloomy  ;  on  the 
1st  inst.  the  weather  greatly  improved  ;  the  boule- 
vards, for  miles,  on  the  broad  pavements  of 
asphalte,  were  lined  with  fancy  articles  of  every 
possible  description  and  price  ;  half  the  population 
at  least  were  abroad  gazing  or  purchasing ;  it  re- 
sembled a  boundless  and  crowded  fair,  more  curi- 
ous in  all  respects  than  any  I  had  ever  witnessed. 
The  traflic  and  throng  continued  until  near  mid- 
night under  a  clear  and  mild  sky.  What  with 
the  city  gas-lights,  the  illumination  of  the  windows, 
and  the  numberless  lamps  and  tapers  used  by  the 
petty  dealers  on  the  side-walks,  no  scene  could  be 
more  animated  and  brilliant.  In  consequence  of 
the  hard  times,  every  one  disposed  to  play  the 
pedlar  was  allowed  to  parade  his  wares,  subject  to 
the  regulations  of  the  police,  which  were  admira- 
bly maintained,  for  a  clear  passage  of  the  hosts  of 
spectators.  Although  the  sales  are  said  to  have 
been  immense,  I  could  not  even  yesterday  per- 
ceive a  diminution  in  the  richness  and  variety  of 
the  shop  windows.  The  streets  are  still  thronged 
with  parents,  children,  and  servants  carrying  pur- 
chases ;  for  etrennei,  new  years  gifts,  are  nearly 
universal ;  the  very  indigent  contrive  to  boy  and 
bestow,  and  the  custom  is  indeed  salutary  from  its 
influence  on  mutual  feeling,  and  the  exercise  of 
taste  and  skill  in  the  products  of  industry.  No 
disorders  occurred,  unless  we  may  place  under 
that  head  swarms  of  beggars  whom  the  police  ap- 
peared to  indulge  against  law,  as  if  the  occasion 
was  an  exception ;  a  just  as  well  as  charitable 
view. 

Last  year  opened  with  the  brightest  anticipa- 
tion of  prosperity  for  manufactures  and  trade ; 
the  fashionable  world  expected  a  matchless  winter 
and  spring ;  opulent  and  titled  strangers  flocked 
in,  every  week ;  all  the  laborious  and  the  dis- 
sipated were  buoyant  with  hope;  the  court  en- 
tertainmenu  were  to  be  incomparably  splendid 
and  costly ;  half  the  British  aristocracy  to  be  at- 
tracted ;  book-wrights,  play-wrights,  all  classes 
and  species  of  artists,  had  prepared  themselves  for 
successful  exertion.  You  know  what  a  change 
the  three  days  of  February  prod  need.  The  year 
1849  opens  with  a  contrast  to  the  last.  Some  re- 
turn of  hope  and  enterprise  since  the  election  of 
Louis  Napoleon,  but,  on  the  whole,  do  absolute 
confidence  anywhere. 

If  I  had  been  absent  during  the  year  1847,  and 
had  returned  on  the  first  of  this  montib,  in  igno- 
raaee  of  any  change  except  the  translatioo  from 
Um  ToileriM  to  the  Palact  Elyt^  Boorbon,  of 


what  is  still  universally  called  le  ffouvoir^  that  k, 
the  executive — I  might  have  supposed  all  other 
things  to  be  in  statu  quo.  We  witnessed,  on  the 
31st  December  and  the  two  first  days  of  the  year, 
the  same  assemblages  of  musical  bands ;  processions 
of  the  public  authorities  of  every  description  ;  dep- 
utations of  miliury  officers;  line  of  diplomatie 
equipages ;  ranks  of  representatives ;  veterans  of 
the  imperial  guard,  on  their  way  to  the  palace  to 
compliment  the  chief  and  his  family.  The  recep- 
tions were  in  nearly  the  same  style,  and  gazetted 
pompously,  as  heretofore,  in  the  Moruteur  Uhi" 
versel.  There  is  this  difiference,  however,  that 
solemn  adulatory  addresses  were  not  delivered  ;  a 
custom,  under  the  monarchy,  carried  to  an  inor- 
dinate and  fulsome  degree ;  the  replies  of  the  sov- 
ereign, bearing  on  the  politics  and  parties  of  the  day, 
often  begot  diffusive  umbrage  and  acrimonious  crit- 
icism. Louis  Napoleon  was  well  advised  in  causing 
it  to  be  officially  announced  that  formsl  addresses 
were  not  expected  ;  some  of  them,  if  permiued, 
might  have  been  frigid,  or  equivocal,  or  ultra-dis- 
creet or  indiscreet ;  along  with  his  replies,  they 
might  have  served  to  bind  him  anew,  too  closely,  to 
the  constitution  and  the  republic. 

French  gentlemen,  his  visitors,  and  some  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps,  have  informed  me  that 
his  welcome  was  simple,  unembarrassed,  and  alto- 
gether gentlemanly ;  he  made  apt  and  polite  re- 
marks, and  distinguished  with  adroitness  and 
promptitude  the  professional  and  political  cast  of 
those  whom  he  accosted — **  troops  of  friends"  as 
large  as  the  succession  of  courtiers  at  the  Tuile- 
ries  on  like  occasions.  Of  the  corps  diplomatique, 
the  pope*s  nuncio,  the  British  and  Spanish  ambas- 
sadors, and  then  the  American  minister,  first  pre- 
sented themselves  in  succession  ;  to  each  very  civil 
phrases  were  pronounced.  The  Duke  de  Soto 
Mayor,  the  Spanish  envoy,  wss  greeted  with 
marked  satisfaction.  To  Mr.  Rush,  esteem  for 
the  American  republic,  and  wishes  for  continned 
amity  between  her  and  France,  were  expressed  in 
tolerable  English.  But — let  me  signalize  the  cir- 
cumstance— in  the  official  report  of  the  levee,  the 
presence  of  the  American  legation  is  entirely 
omitted;  there  is  mention  only  of  the  papal  and  mon- 
archical representatives  and  of  charg^  d^aflfaires 
who  are  not  specified.  This  bears  affinity  to  L«r 
martine*s  omission  in  his  report,  heretofore  men- 
tioned. Are  the  United  Sutes  so  little  important 
that  they  can  be  pretermitted  or  forgotten  thus! 
Did  they  neglect  to  salute  the  French  republic  at 
its  dawn  t  It  may,  however,  have  been  accident 
— sheer  inadvertence,  or  sheer  ignorance  of  the 
reporter.  It  could  not  be  known  from  any  of  the 
journals,  even  from  Galignani's  Messenger,  that 
Mr.  Rush,,  who  personally  enjiiys  coordinate  es- 
teem, was  present  to  act  with  his  brethren.  Sev- 
eral French  readers  of  the  official  paragraph  have 
asked  roe  if  be  had  joined  in  the  ceremonial,  sop^ 
posing  that  he  would  have  been  recorded  with  pai^ 
tiealar  care  and  emphasis.  We  Americans  majr 
now,  truly,  take  it  in  dadgeony  or  disdain,  when  we 
are  not  nationally  heeded  and  distingniahed  in  a 
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measare  eqaal  at  least  to  the  treatment  of  any 
other  poioer.  What  other  exists,  or  survives  since 
February,  with  so  much  intrinsic  might  and  vital- 

it,? 

The  Journal  des  Dibats,  of  the  1st  instant,  has 
an  editorial  article  on  the  news  brought  by  the 
steamer  Cambria ;  the  writer  cites  some  sad  details 
of  South  American  and  Mexican  discords  and 
perils,  and  proceeds  in  this  strain — "As  a  contrast 
to  this  piteous  story,  the  newspapers  of  the  United 
States  relate  their  history.  With  them,  on  the 
contrary,  all  announces  unexampled  prosperity,  a 
development  of  national  energy  which  nothing  can 
repress,  a  confidence  in  the  future,  and  a  conscious- 
ness of  present  welfare,  which  may  excite  envy  in 
all  the  other  nations  of  the  earth.  There,  the  ex- 
ecutive authority  and  functions,  the  whole  govern- 
ment, are  about  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  one  party 
into  those  of  another,  and  no  one  in  the  vast  ter- 
ritory of  the  Union  seems  to  think  that  the  transfer 
can  induce  the  slightest  perturbation.  Fortunate 
country,  where  all  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  the 
law,  and  know  how  to  respect  it!  Although  pub- 
lic opinion  gives  credit  and  thanks  to  the  expiring 
administration  for  everything  they  have  achieved 
for  the  good  of  the  common  country,  the  president 
elect  is  hailed  with  a  sort  of  delirium  of  joy.  Old 
Rough  and  Ready,  (le  vieux  Rude  et  Prei,)  where- 
ever  he  goes,  is  surrounded  by  masses  who  do  him 
patriotic  and  grateful  homage.  Sentimental  en- 
thusiasm occasions  extraordinary  and  diverting 
scenes.  Nevertheless,  man,  in  the  United  States, 
does  not,  any  more  than  elsewhere,  live  on  senti- 
ment ;  business,  in  sooth,  fills  a  larger  space  there, 
in  his  mind,  than  perhaps  in  any  other  country. 
Thus,  VL9  a  natural  consequence,  a  grateful  atten- 
tion is  given  to  the  documents  which  the  cabinet 
of  Mr.  Polk  (the  secretaries)  have  just  issued,  and 
which  demonstrate,  for  all  branches  of  the  public 
service  and  of  national  activity,  a  marvellous  ener- 
gy and  success.**  It  is  painful  for  me  to  add  that 
the  political  distractions  in  Ohio,  upon  which  the 
London  editors  pounced  with  a  spiteful  satisfaction 
not  to  be  disguised,  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Paris  journals,  with  a  feeling  on  the  side  of  the 
anarchists  that  they  are  countenanced ^  and  on  that 
of  the  monarchists  that  they  can  tax  even  the  best 
existing  or  possible  republicanism  with  factious 
and  reckless  excesses.  The  soberest  of  the  French 
occasionally  remark — **  Lo  !  the  solid  Germans,  and 
the  acute  Italians,  can  be  as  frantic,  headlong,  and 
bewildered  as  we  have  ever  been.*'  Revolution  in 
an  Atnerican  State,  is  the  title  of  the  current  ac- 
count. In  the  Constitutionnel,  of  this  day,  the 
altercations  in  the  senate  at  Washington,  caused  by 
the  petition  from  Mexico,  are  signalized  as  symp- 
tomatic of  dangerous  heats  and  extremities.  An- 
other journal  contains  a  version  of  the  bill  of  Mr. 
Senator  Douglas,  for  the  admission  of  California 
into  the  Union,  and  explains  it  as  a  laudable  com- 
promise, which  the  magnitude  of  the  interests,  the 
splendor  of  the  destinies  in  jeopardy,  should  recom- 
mend to  every  patriotic  American,  to  whatever 
state  or  section  he  may  bdong. 


The  Journal  des  Dibats,  of  the  Itt,  fornithad  t 
good  translation  of  the  whole  of  Culonel  Masoo*s 
Report  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  gold  mines 
of  California.  The  greater  part  of  it  has  been 
copied  into  other  daily  sheets.  The  translator  ex- 
claims, in  the  D^bats,  *'  In  learning  these  dis- 
coveries, and  the  magnificent  American  undertak- 
ings of  steam-lines  and  rail-roads,  how  bitter  the 
contemplation  of  our  own  case,  bow  meltncholy 
the  condition  of  our  unfortunate  country,  with  the 
very  sources  of  its  prosperity  dried  op."  A  de- 
spondency, which  both  surprises  and  tonchee  me, 
prevails  here  among  public  men  of  the  highest  in- 
telligence, who  have  no  immediate  connection  with 
the  political  world.  Yesterday  I  put  the  volumi- 
nous Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Mr. 
Walker,  into  the  hands  of  Professor  Blanqui,  the 
political  economist  and  free-trade  oracle.  He  had 
occasion  to  write  to  me  about  his  recent  report,  of 
the  first  part  of  which  I  have  sent  yon  an  English 
version.  In  his  note,  he  observes,  '*  I  thank  you 
for  the  design  of  bringing  my  production  to  the  no- 
tice of  your  countrymen  ;  but  you  do  not  need  lo 
borrow  anything  from  foreign  nations ;  your  coun- 
try sets  good  examples  of  every  kind.  Alas!  how 
little  are  they  imitated  in  Europe."  The  Journal 
des  EcoTwmiites  will  turn  the  secretary's  doctrinee 
and  reasonings  to  plenary  account ;  these  will  not, 
however,  be  adopted,  in  practice,  by  the  republican 
more  than  the  monarchical  rulers.  If  M.  Leon 
Faucher  was  not,  in  the  formation  of  the  cnbinet 
of  President  Louis,  placed  at  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  commerce,  instead  of  the  public  works, 
it  was  because  of  his  eminence  and  activity  in  the 
free-trade  school. 

On  Tuesday  evening  Louis  Napoleon  was  at  the 
grand  opera,  in  the  box  which  belonged  to  the  de- 
ceased Duke  of  Orleans ;  on  one  side  of  him  sat  the 
Marquis  of  Normandy,  the  British  ambassador ;  on 
the  other  General  Changamier,  commander  of  the 
national  guards  and  of  all  the  troops  of  oor  military 
division  ;  behind  were  aids-de-campa  in  full  eoe- 
tume.  Lord  Normandy's  intimacy  is  of  old  Lon- 
don date ;  I  think  that  I  have  heretofore  mentioned 
to  you  his  special  familiarity  and  courtiership  with 
Cavaignac,  while  the  soldier  of  fortune  reigned. 
The  policy  of  entente  cordiale  seems  fixed  with  the 
British  cabinet ;  the  long  residence  of  Louis  Nn- 
poleon  in  England ;  his  social  relations ;  his  per 
sonal  friendships  ;  his  difficulties  and  his  precarious 
situation  most  incline  him  the  same  way.  His 
uncle  Jerome  has  been  instslled,  with  the  nsusl 
solemnities,  as  governor  of  the  Hotel  des  Invalides ; 
he  was  brilliantly  attended  ;  you  will  see  his  speech 
in  the  papers  I  send  you  by  the  present  conveys 
ance.  In  some  of  the  newspapers,  his  exploits  ss 
a  naval  officer,  and  commander  of  a  diTision  of  the 
French  army,  when  King  of  Westphalia,  sre  cele- 
brated in  Pindaric  vein.  In  surreyingthe  diiRnent 
halls  of  the  majestic  edifice,  he  halted  long  in  tkit 
of  the  Mausoleum,  with  a  countensnee  and  attitude 
of  pious  and  mournful  devotion  to  the  remains  of 
his  brother.  The  eve  of  the  annifersary  of  tba 
translation  of  the  remains,  Louis  Napoleon  wwt  t» 
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pray  for  some  time  near  the  raonument !  By  the 
way,  the  architects,  artists,  and  others  engaged  to 
complete  it,  have  united  in  a  petition,  in  which  they 
complain  that,  since  the  revolution  of  February, 
they  have  not  been  paid,  and  they  have  therefore 
Bufibred  in  their  general  concerns,  besides  the  pri- 
valion.  Lucien  Murat,  who  resided  so  long  at 
Bordentown,in  New  Jersey,  is  a  candidate  for  the 
post  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  of  guards.  His  ad- 
dress is  well  conceived  and  well  expressed.  He 
tells  the  rejriment  that  he  learned  in  America  what 
was  a  moderate  and  duly  progressive  republic,  and 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly,  he 
has  resisted  all  anarchy. 

La  Presxe,  of  this  day,  gives  a  translation  of 
Director  Patterson's  report  from  the  Philadelphia 
Mint,  of  the  assay  of  California  gold,  and  of  Mr. 
Cutting's  account  of  the  El  Dorado.  The  same 
journal  passes  a  lofly  encomium  on  the  zeal  and 
ability  with  which  it  believes  Mr.  Secretary  Walk- 
er to  have  administered  the  treasury  department. 
A  specimen  of  the  California  treasure,  which  was 
exhibited  on  Wednesday  at  an  evening  party,  at- 
tracted much  attention.  The  Memoirs  of  Cha- 
leaubriand  and  the  Confidences  of  Lamartine  ap- 
pear alternately  in  the  feuilleton  of  La  Presse.  A 
friend  has  done  into  English  Lamartine*s  preface 
and  apology,  which  has  the  form  of  an  epistle  to 
a  literary  man,  the  companion  of  his  boyhood. 
You  will  remark  how  he  avails  himself  of  senti- 
menf  on  every  occasion.  His  admirers  are 
ashamed  of  the  nature  of  the  publication  ;  they 
exhort  him,  in  the  newspapers,  to  withdraw  his 
Confidences^  to  save  both  his  personal  character 
and  his  renown  as  a  writer.  The  res  angusta 
domi  is  the  plea  of  both  the  French  idols.  But 
Lamartine  could  have  extricated  himself  from  his 
immediate  embarrassment  by  stipulating  with 
bankers  and  booksellers  for  another  kind  of  work. 
Pfdlix  digressions,  exorbitant  descriptions,  puerile 
details,  and,  not  infrequently,  mere  twaddle  and 
drivel,  may  be  imputed  to  both  the  Memoirs  and 
the  Confidences.  Vanity — an  overweening  fond- 
ness for  whatever  appertained  to  the  existence  and 
acts  of  the  authors — dictated  the  design  and  a 
large  portion  of  these  pages.  Such  waS  the  main 
impulse  with  Rousseau  in  his  Confessions,  He 
doated  on  the  turpitudes  and  crimes,  as  well  as 
the  labors  and  triumphs,  of  his  life.  He  may  not 
have  wanted  some  sense  of  the  shame  and  vile- 
ness  of  the  elaborate  disclosures,  but  self-love  and 
self-worship  prevailed. 

The  Italian  theatre  is  not  yet  reopened  ;  a  new 
contract  with  the  government  is  said  to  have  been 
completed  yesterday.  Paris  can  hardly  be  imag- 
ined without  that  opera  which  New  York  can 
mainuin.  The  Italian  theatre  in  France  dates 
from  the  year  1548  ;  it  has  been  many  times 
closed,  and  for  long  intervals.  The  present  is 
since  the  26th  November  last.  The  French 
Comic  Opera  regales  us  with  a  new  piece  in  two 
acts,  Le  Caid,  which  is  entirely  successful.  The 
music  is  by  Ambroise  Thomas. 

Vice-Admiral  Cecille,  just  appointed  ambassa- 


dor to  the  Court  of  London,  was  born  in  1797 ; 
rose  from  the  humblest  to  his  present  station  in 
the  navy  ;  has  seen  much  service  iu  the  East  In- 
dies and  the  South  Seas,  and  been  emphiyed,  from 
time  to  time,  in  political  agencies.  He  is  less, 
however,  of  a  politician,  though  a  member  of  the 
National  Assembly,  than  of  a  naval  worthy.'  He 
is  distinguished  by  sound  sense,  temperate  spirit, 
and  unaffected  amenity  and  frankness.  M.  de 
Lagrene,  gazetted  as  the  plenipotentiary  of  the 
republic  to  the  Congress  of  Brussels,  is  the  late 
French  envoy  to  China,  and  was  escorted  to  Ma- 
cao by  Vice-Admiral  Cecille,  in  the  command  of 
his  squadron.  He  has  the  recommendation  of 
considerable  and  various  diplomatic  experience  and 
cultivated  talents.  The  present  French  minister 
of  foreign  affairs  was  chief  of  the  commercial 
bureau  of  the  department  under  M.  Guizot ;  he 
had  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
capacity  of  the  two  elect.  The  opposition  jour- 
nals object  to  both  as  not  quite  equal  to  the  im- 
portance of  their  errands.  Touching  the  Con- 
gress of  Brussels,  it  may  be  still  deferred — per- 
haps to  the  Greek  Kalends.  The  mediation  be- 
tween Sardinia  and  Austria  is  now  five  months 
old,  without  known  progress.  Carnot,  the  ex- 
member  of  the  provisional  government,  has  pre- 
sented to  the  department  of  war  the  inestimable 
military  library  of  his  celebrated  father.  This, 
the  best  collection  of  treatises  on  the  art  of  war 
ever  formed  by  an  individual,  may  be  consulted  at 
the  Depot  de  la  Guerre.  The  Moniteur  Univer- 
sel,  of  the  21st  ult.,  contains  the  report  of  thB 
committee  of  the  National  Assembly  on  the  bill 
for  the  school  of  administration — the  education  of 
candidates  for  administrative  functions.  It  is  an 
exposition  of  motives  and  a  detailed  plan  of  stud- 
ies ;  the  different  subjects  and  courses  of  instruc- 
tion are  specified  :  the  whole  deserves  American 
attention.  My  old  friend  the  editor  of  the  Moni- 
teur has  not  been  removed.  He  served  the  mon- 
archy well ;  is  loyal  to  the  republic,  which  he  en- 
dowed with  a  book  on  the  duties  of  a  citizen,  and, 
if  we  should  reach  the  imperial  regime,  will  be 
faithful  to  that  while  it  lasts.  What  a  repertory 
of  national  vicissitudes  and  antics,  the  said  Moni- 
teur !  In  the  number  of  the  20lh  December, 
there  is  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  Admiral  Lin- 
ois,  who  was  thrice  captured  by  the  British.  He 
died  recently  at  Versailles.  In  1809,  in  the  month 
of  May,  I  was  introduced  to  him,  at  a  fete  cham- 
ptlre  at  Bath,  England.  The  weather  was  damp 
and  cold.  He  said  to  me,  shivering,  **Ah,  sir, 
this  is  not  the  country  o(  fetes  champetres.^*  He 
was  a  gallant  and  skilful  officer,  though  very  un- 
fortunate, and  a  polished  gentleman.  I  observed 
with  pleasure  that  the  best  English  company  in 
the  gardens  paid  him  every  mark  of  cordial  re- 
spect. 

Eugene  Bournouf,  the  classical  ischolar,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  Belles 
Lettres,  pronounced,  in  the  name  of  the  Academy, 
at  the  grave  of  Letronne,  a  most  impressive  dis- 
course on  the  merits  and  productions  of  his  de- 
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ceased  colleague.  He  cited  the  valuable  share, 
with  that  signature,  of  the  collections  of  the  Acad- 
emy and  the  pages  of  the  Journal  des  Savons ; 
he  emblazoned  the  Recueil  of  the  Latin  and  Greek 
inscriptions  found  in  Egypt,  with  the  interpreta- 
tions and  comments,  as  **  one  of  the  noblest  monu- 
ments which  French  erudition  had  offered  to  the 
admiration  of  the  learned  world."  Letronne  was, 
at  one  time,  inspector-general  of  the  university 
and  the  military  schools  ;  at  another,  ho  held  the 
highest  post  in  the  administration  of  the  royal  li- 
brary ;  he  lectured  in  the  College  of  France,  pre- 
sided over  the  public  archives,  and  acquitted  him- 
self in  every  sphere.  This  great  hellenist  and 
geographer  was  a  modest  and  scrupulously-up- 
right man  ;  an  amiable,  affectionate,  instructive 
acquaintance.  It  happened  to  me  to  visit  him, 
now  and  then,  and  it  is  not  easy  for  mo  to  forget 
the  interest  he  manifested  in  American  classical 
and  oriental  studies.  His  final  and  favorite  occu- 
pation was  a  critical  examination  of  the  monu- 
ments of  Egypt.  A  new  society  of  the  friends 
of  Polish  democracy  has  been  established  in  this 
capital ; — it  is  a  mask.  We  have,  also,  a  new 
'*  Grand  Association,"  for  socialist  propagandism. 
The  journals  of  the  socialists  are  to  be  multiplied 
and  diffused,  and  missionaries  sent  over  the  coun- 
try, out  of  a  subscribed  fund — ten  cents  a  month 
for  each  member.  The  chief  committee  is  estab- 
lished at  Paris  :  it  is  composed  of  German,  Ital- 
ian, and  Polish,  as  well  as  French  patriots:  it  will 
be  ramified  abroad  as  extensively  as  possible.  Let 
us  hope  that  the  regenerators  will  not  think  of 
your  United  States.  The  Constitutionnel  of 
Wednesday,  observes — **  Confidence  in  our  se- 
curity against  socialism  would  be  our  greatest 
danger."  A  number  of  the  principal  republicans 
of  the  eve  and  of  the  morrow  have  organized 
themselves  here,  and  instituted  committees  and 
subscriptions  in  the  provinces,  for  the  protection 
of  the  constitution. 


Paris,  6th  Jan.,  1849. 

My  desultory  missive  of  yesterday  does  not  con- 
tain the  cardinal  matters  ()f  the  week  past ;  upon 
them  let  us  now  dwell  for  a  page  or  two.  On  the 
third  day  after  the  ofiicial  promulgation  of  the  list 
of  the  new  ministry,  rumors  prevailed  that  dissen- 
sions had  at  once  arisen  between  them  and  Presi- 
dent Louis  Napoleon.  The  premier  averred  to 
the  Assembly  that  perfect  concord  existed — that  no 
ground  of  difference  was  perceived.  On  the  fifth 
day,  we  learned  authentically  a  total  ruptijire  be- 
tween his  republican  highness  and  two  of  the  cab- 
inet, besides  a  tender  of  resignation  by  the  whole. 
The  ministers  of  the  interior  and  of  commerce  and 
agriculture  had  definitively  withdrawn.  Conjec- 
ture became  busy  concerning  the  causes.  In  some 
salons  and  journals  it  was  affirmed  that  the  Princess 
Demidoff*,  daughter  of  ex-King  Jerome,  and  cousin 
of  Louis,  had,  to  further  his  election,  pawned 
jewels  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  thousand 
francs,  on  condition  that  a  certain  protege  of  hers 


should  be  placed  it  the  head  of  the  department  of 
the  fine  arts.  This  favor  was  asked  by  Louk  of 
the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  a  list  of  other  Dom- 
inations of  personal  favorites  annexed.  A  refusal 
provoked  a  presidential  reprimand,  which  the  mill* 
ister  would  not  brook.  The  scandalous  chroniele 
for  the  Bonaparte  family  is  not  meagre ;  other  ex- 
planations, a  little  worse,  abounded.  Several  meoi- 
hers  of  the  National  Assembly  have  related  to  me 
what  they  say  they  positively  know.  One,  dia- 
tinguished  for  talents,  had  conversed  on  the  sub* 
ject  with  the  minister  of  the  interior,  M.  Leon  da 
Malleville,  and  vt^ith  President  Louis  himaelf.  The 
documents  appertaining  to  the  famous  incursions 
of  the  prince  at  Strasbourg  and  Bolougne  are  of 
register  in  the  department  of  the  interior,  in  the 
custody  of  the  minister.  Louis  had  reaaon  to  be- 
lieve that  they  included  much  ooriona,  and,  for 
him,  important  evidence  of  the  machinationa  by 
which  he  had  been  betrayed  into  the  BoologBe 
affair  particularly,  and  of  the  active  hostility  of  high 
personages  who  have  recently  professed  the  moot 
friendly  dispositions.  M.  Thiers  is  one  of  theae; 
he,  above  all,  must  be  understood ;  de  MalleviUe 
had  been  the  intimate,  personal  and  poiiuoal,  of 
Thiers.  The  minister,  descrying  misebief  ahead, 
and  unwilling  to  embroil  himself  and  hia  old 
leader,  besides  many  noted  politicians  and  military 
dignitaries  who  have  promoted  the  eleetion  of 
liouis,  declined  to  deliver  the  docomenia  when 
asked  by  communication  from  the  president.  He 
then  received  a  sort  of  mandate,  haughty  and 
tart  enough  in  its  tone  and  terms,  whieh  he  auhmifr- 
ted  at  once  to  his  colleagues  of  the  cabinet,  declar- 
ing his  unchangeable  resolution  to  withdraw. 
I'hey  agreed  to  resign  in  a  body.  Looia  Napoleon 
was  annoyed  and  alarmed ;  he  lavisbed  ezplanft* 
tion  and  apology ;  all  were  reconciled  except  da 
Malleville  and  the  minister  of  agrieultare  and  com- 
merce, M.  Bixio.  The  latter  was  the  only  rapuln 
lican  of  the  old  school  in  the  cabinet;  he  waa 
probably  glad  of  a  pretext  to  escape  from  an  un- 
comfortable singleness,  and  to  propitiate  hia  ibal 
associates  who  had  disclaimed  him  in  the  National. 
President  Louis  told  my  informant  that  the  doen- 
ments  were  confided  to  him  by  M.  Leon  Fancher, 
the  successor  of  de  Malleville,  and  that  he  retomed 
thera  within  two  hours;  that  if  de  Malleville 
could  not  persuade  himself  to  trust  the  originalai 
he  might  have  caused  copies  to  be  made  for  tlw 
use  of  the  head  of  the  republic,  who  daima  a  ooo- 
stitutional  right  to  inspect  all  or  any  of  the  pnUie 
archives.  The  minister  assured  my  inforonnt 
of  his  conviction  that  Louis  Napoleon  meant  to 
destroy  a  part  of  them.  It  is  surmised  that  thia 
part  consisted  of  his  own  confidential  commo- 
nications  to  agents,  and  of  letters  quite  hambln 
and  replete  with  fine  promiaea  addreaaed  by  the 
prisoner  to  Louis  Philippe  and  to  aoma  of  bin 
judges  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  One  of  the  v^ 
suits  is  an  estrangement  between  Louie  and  If. 
Thiers,  who  may  prove,  anew,  aa  formidaUe  an 
enemy  as  he  was  a  strange  auxiliary,  in  the  da»- 
tion-canvasa  and  the  oompoaition  of  a  eabiDat.  Hn 
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is  now  accused  of  working  for  the  cause  of  Henry 
v.;  and,  by  the  way,  I  ha?e  rarely  been  more 
sorprised  and  sUrtled  than  when  I  heard,  a  few 
days  ago,  a  member  of  the  old  Gauche  of  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  and  now  of  the  Assembly, 
observe,  that  the  accession  of  Henry  was  the  best 
and  most  probable  denouement  of  the  revolutionary 
drama.  I  should  have  as  readily  expected  this 
conversion  to  legitimacy  in  M.  Thiers  and  M.  Bar- 
lot.  The  substitutions  in  the  cabinet  have  not 
increased  its  strength.  Leon  Faucher,  who  passed 
from  the  department  of  public  works  to  that  of  the 
interior,  is  what  you  call  a  very  smart  man ;  inde- 
fatigable, resolute,  self-confident,  but  not  of  the 
same  calibre  in  reputation  and  real  capacity  with 
his  predecessor.  He  is  prepossessed  for  Great 
Briuin,  and  sufficiently  ignorant  and  indifferent 
about  the  United  States.  The  new  minister  of 
public  works.  Lacrosse,  would  have  suited  better 
the  department  of  the  navy — naval  afiairs  having' 
been  his  specialty  in  the  ex-chamber  of  depoties. 
He  possesses,  however,  excellent  general  qualifi- 
cations as  a  minister.  He  was  a  leading  adherent 
of  Cavaignac.  Buffet,  to  whom  the  department 
of  agriculture  and  commerce  is  committed,  is  not 
much  beyond  thirty  years  of  age  ;  he  was  bred  to 
the  law,  and  has  attended  to  practical  and  specula- 
tive agriculture.  All,  except  Passy,  the  minister 
of  finance,  are  members  of  the  National  Assem- 
bly. It  was  with  difficulty  that  Passy  was  per- 
suaded to  remain  after  the  vote  of  the  Assembly, 
which  repeals  two  thirds  of  the  salt-tax,  and  thus 
deprives  his  receipte  budget  of  forty-six  millions  of 
francs,  when  he  nearly  demonstrates  that  the  de- 
ficit for  the  year  roust  be  estimated  ^ijive  hundred 
millions. 

Owing  to  the  reduction  of  this  tax  and  the  com- 
mon doubts  of  the  vitality  of  the  cabinet,  the  public 
funds  continued  to  fall  yesterday.  The  National 
of  this  moniing  remarks — "  An  Odilon  Barrot 
ministry  is  a  delicate  and  fragile  thing ;  it  must  be 
nicely  and  tenderly  handled.*'  In  the  Assembly,  the 
day  before  yesterday,  the  minister  of  public  edu- 
cation was  assailed  for  violating  the  rights  of  the 
constituent  body,  and  transgressing  his  own  powers 
in  certain  measures  respecting  a  scheme  of  public 
education.  The  majority  were  against  him,  after 
Tehement  debate  ;  but  the  votes  of  more  than  half 
the  house  in  his  favor,  because  there  is  reluctance 
to  shake  down  the  cabinet.  A  complaint  was 
preferred  by  a  member  that,  at  the  installation  of 
Jerome  Bonaparte  at  the  Hotel  des  Invalides,  the 
veterans  shouted  Vive  VEmpereur;  Jerome  did  not 
utter  the  word  republic  in  his  speech,  and  not  one 
of  ihe  many  public  functionaries  present  cried 
Vive  la  Repvblique.  However,  four  or  five  hun- 
dred of  the  Assembly  are  determined  republicans 
of  different  shades  ;  they  prevailed  yesterday  in 
the  choice  of  all  the  vice-presidents  and  secretaries 
of  the  house.  If  you  would  understand  with  what 
boldness  the  Republic  and  the  Assembly  are  de- 
nounced, you  must  con  the  following  paragraph 
of  the  Assemblee  Nationale,  a  journal   of  great 


authority  and  corrency,  which  was  established  bjf 
the  Orleanists : — 

The  Union  had  published  an  excellent  article  to 
prove  that  the  elegant,  and  somewhat  too  dissolnter 
habits  of  France,  could  not  adapt  themselves  to  the 
republican  regime.  The  National  replies,  that 
the  United  States  are  an  example  which  replies 
very  pertinently  to  the  reasons  developed  by  the 
Union.  Let  us  be  permitted  to  say  a  word  in  the 
matter.  What  is  there  similar  in  the  manners  of 
the  United  States  and  those  of  France?  In  the 
former  country  we  behold  planters  and  merchants 
moving  about  most  busily,  and  buzzing  like  bees  ii> 
a  hive,  and  failing  every  two  years.  Take  a  single 
term  of  comparison — look  at  the  Sunday  at  New 
York  and  at  Paris.  Our  habits  are  free  and  mo- 
narchical ;  those  of  the  United  States  are  slavish 
and  republican.  But  there  are  other  considerations 
connected  with  the  general  political  system.  The 
United  States,  by  their  geographical  situation,  are 
unconnected  with  all  European  policy — they  are 
commercial  states  carrying  on  business  ill  or  well. 
But  France,  placed  between  Germany,  Spain,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  England,  cannot  exist  and  in- 
crease without  a  diplomatic  system  giving  it  a  great 
and  lofty  place  in  Europe.  In  that  point  of  view  to 
make  I>Tance  a  republic  is  to  reduce  it  to  the  part 
of  Switzerland,  which,  concentrated  in  itself,  takes 
no  part  in  anything  outside,  and  is  not  reckoned  for 
anything  in  the  questions  of  influence.  Is  it  not» 
therefore,  allowable,  historically,  to  prefer  the  great 
ideas  of  Cardinal  de  Richelieu,  Louis  XIY.,  and 
Napoleon  ?  It  is  often  useful  in  political  matters  to 
sum  the  question.  This  then  is  what,  in  our  opin- 
ion, calls  for  the  speediest  possible  dissolution  of 
the  National  Assembly.  What  has  it  voted  at  its^ 
outset  as  a  specimen  of  its  internal  policy  T  That 
the  provisional  government  had  merited  well  of  its 
country.  But  was  that  vote  really  in  harmony 
with  the  opinion  of  the  country  ?  Again,  what  did 
it  vote  for  the  foreign  policy  ?  That  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy  and  Polish  nationality  should  be  recog- 
nized, &c.  But,  in  the  present  situation  of  our 
diplomacy,  is  not  that  vote  a  derision  ?  Thus,  as 
far  as  the  business  of  the  state  is  concerned,  the 
presence  of  the  National  Assembly  is  a  great  em- 
barrassment ;  it  is  not  merely  the  secret  war.  which 
it  makes  on  the  president  of  the  republic,  which 
draws  down  reprobation  on  it,  but  also  its  system 
of  policy,  domestic  and  foreign. 

The  Journal  des  Debats  treats,  this  day,  the 
resolutions  of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature  on 
the  slavery  question,  as  a  declaration  of  war  on 
the  Union,  or,  at  least,  a  threat  of  separation. 
Lamartine  has  just  sold  the  manuscript  of  his  abo^ 
lition  tragedy,  Toussaint  Louverture,  for  the  sum 
of  twenty  thousand  francs.  Propositions  are  be- 
fore the  committees  of  the  Assembly  to  reduce 
considerably  the  per-diem  of  the  members.  A 
large  portion  of  them  are  necessitous;  all  the 
mountain.  The  National  argues  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  twenty-five  fra'ncs — a  livelihood  for 
many.  Proudhon,  the  oracle  of  pure  socialism,  is 
levying  a  rent,  with  appeals  like  those  of  Concili- 
ation-Hall, for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  fines 
and  the  imprisonments  with  which  the  judges  have 
visited  his  paper  and  managers.  The  question  of 
the  dissolution  of  the  chamber  is  discussed  ear- 
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Destly  in  and  ont  of  doors ;  petitions  for  it,  insti- 
g^ated  by  the  anti-republicans,  are  poured  in,  and 
the  strength  of  the  conibinations,  with  the  reason 
of  the  case,  must,  ere  long,  prevail.  The  recu- 
sants are  styled  the  twenty-five  francs  party.  But 
there  is  something  more,  and  graver ;  they  antici- 
pate an  imperial  explosion,  and  wish  to  be  on  the 
breach.  An  executive  limited  strictly  by  a  writ- 
ten constitution,  and  an  Assembly  asserting  om- 
nipotence for  itself,  forms  not  merely  an  irregular, 
but  a  paradoxical,  antagonistical  situation,  which 
cannot  be  protracted  without  obvious  extreme  dan- 
ger. Nevertheless,  the  National,  of  this  morn- 
ing, says — **  The  House  has  a  right  to  decide  as 
it  shall  please  ;  it  is  equally  with  the  executive, 
the  product  of  universal  suffrage  ;  it  is  constituent, 
and  its  term,  its  mission,  can  be  limited  by  itself 
alone.  If  the  executive  be  the  arm  of  the  nation, 
the  Assembly  is  the  head.  Its  province  is  to 
think  and  to  will.  The  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  country  will  attend  its  decision."  This  is  net 
so.  Every  one  is  sensible  that  the  country  will 
depute  an  Assembly  of  a  very  different  complex- 
ion. It  is  far  more  monarchical  or  imperial  than 
the  present  body.  Should  the  voice  of  universal 
sufi^rage,  at  the  next  summons,  be  unequivocal 
against  republicanism,  Louis  Napoleon  may  hold 
himself  absolved  from  his  oath  and  other  pledges 
to  the  c(mstitution.  Marshal  Bugeaud,  as  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  army  of  the  Alps,  has  fixed 
his  head  quarters  at  Lyons — Changarnier  is  mas- 
ter here — the  whole  army  may  be  wielded  for  an 
emperor,  whenever  an  assembly  shall  feel  bold 
enough  to  respond  to  the  acclamation  in  the  bar- 
racks and  the  streets  Entre  nous,  the  imperial 
sceptre  would  be  broken  in  less  than  a  twelve- 
month, in  the  hands  of  any  one  of  the  Bonapartes. 


TRANSLATION  OF  M.  DE  LAMARTINE'S  PREFACE  TO 
HIS  CONFIDENCES,  OR  CONFESSIONS,  OF  WHICH 
THE  PUBLICATION  HAS  BEEN  COMMENCED  IN  THE 
PARIS    JOURNAL   LA   PRESSE. 

LETTER   TO    A   FRIEND. 

To  return  to  the  subject  of  your  letter,  you  ask 
me,  **  What  is  the  nature  of  these  *  Confidences,^ 
of  which  a  journal,  extensively  spread  over  France 
and  Europe,  announcesthe  publication,  in  its  pages?" 
You  are  astonished,  and  with  reason,  to  learn  that 
the  pages  of  my  private  and  recluse  domestic  life 
are  to  be  exhibited,  during  that  life,  to  the  careless 
and  indifferent  examination  of  some  millions  of 
readers.  **  This  publicity,"  you  say,  **  blights  and 
withers  the  feelings  of  the  heart."  **  Why  do  you 
commit  an  error  like  this  T  Is  it  to  nourishvourself 
with  the  fruit  of  your  own  sentimehtsi  They  will 
not  be  yours  when  they  are  griven  to  the  world.  Is 
it  for  glory  T  There  is  no  glory  in  infancy,  and 
there  are  few  men  whose  glory  survives  beyond  the 
tomb.  The  greatest  celebrity  is  but  the  triumph 
of  a  day ;  it  has  no  morrow.  Is  it  for  money  ?  It 
is  paying  too  dear  to  draw  wealth  from  your  own 
veins.  Explain  this  to  me,  or  stop  while  there 
is  yet  time,  for  I  cannot  understand  why  you  do 
this." 

Alas!  my  friend,  I  will  explain  myself,  but  I 
begin  by  acknowledging,  with  all  humility,  that  you 


are  right  on  every  point.  Rowevtfr,  when  yon  Iwra 
listened  with  a  somewhat  partial  ear,  to  my  expla- 
nations, possibly  YOU  will  agree  with  me,  in  the 
sadness  of  your  heart,  that  I  am  not  altogether 
wrong.  Here  is  the  naked  truth — ^it  is  a  cot^ 
dence  also,  and  perhaps  not  the  least  indiscreet. 

You  may  remember,  in  the  days  of  our  youth, 
when  I  used  to  pass  the  autumn  with  you  in  ths 
solitary  chateau  of  your  mother  in  Dauphind,  situ- 
ated on  the  little  hill  of  Bien  Assis,  a  gentle  accliv^ 
ity  rising  from  the  plains  of  Cremieux,  like  a  wafe 
of  the  sea  which  brings  the  vessel  to  the  strand.  I 
see,  still,  in  my  mind^s  eye,  the  terrace  covered 
with  its  overshadowing  vines;  the  spring,  in  the 
garden,  beneath  two  weeping  willows  which  your 
mother  had  just  planted,  and  from  which,  witnont 
doubt,  the  slips  were  taken  which  now  wave  over 
her  grave;  the  thick  groves  in  the  background 
which  echoed  every  morning  with  the  cries  of  year 
hounds ;  the  saloon,  ornamented  with  a  portrait  of 
your  father  in  the  costume  of  a  general  officer,  deo- 
orated  with  the  red  ribbon  of  the  old  regime;  finally, 
the  turret  filled  with  books,  of  which  your  mother 
always  kept  the  key,  and  which  was  never  opened 
unless  she  was  near ;  lest  our  hands  should  mistake 
hemlock  for  parsley  amid  this  thick  and  often  deceit* 
ful  vegetation  of  the  human  mind,  where  the  anti- 
dote and  poison  are  thrown  together. 

Do  you  also  call  to  mind  your  visits,  during  the 
holidays,  to  Milly,  the  estate  of  my  family,  where 
you  knew  my  mother  who  loved  you  like  a  son? 
Her  gentle  mien,  her  eyes  overflowing  with  the 
tenderness  of  her  soul ;  the  soft  tone  of  her  voice ; 
her  bland  smile  which  spread  happiness  around  her, 
and  those  lips  which  were  never  contracted  to  a 
sneer— does  this — all  this — remain  in  year  mem- 
ory ?  *'  What  connection,"  you  will  say,  '*  is  then 
between  the  chateau  of  Bien  Assis— the  habitatioa 
called  Milly,  my  mother  and  yours,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  these  pages?"  You  shall  learn:  My 
mother  had  early  acquired  a  habit  of  setting  apart 
an  interval  for  meditation  during  the  twilight,  like 
those  wise  men  who  endeavor  to  pause  leugiooaly 
and  philosophically  before  death.  When  every- 
body was  asleep  in  the  house,  her  children  in  thek 
little  beds  close  to  hers,  and  nothing  he»rd  inside 
the  chamber  except  their  gentle  respiration;  the 
breeze  fanning  the  blinds,  and  the  dogs  baying  the 
moon  below  in  the  court  yard,  she  softly  opc»iBd  a 
closet  filled  with  books  on  education,  devotion,  and 
history ;  she  seated  herself  before  a  desk  oi  roae- . 
wood  incrusted  with  ivory  and  mother  of  peari; 
she  drew  from  a  drawer  small  sheets  of  paper  oouod 
in  grey  like  an  account  book.  She  wrote  in  thia 
book  for  two  hours  without  lifting  her  head ;  it  was 
the  history  of  the  day  ;  the  annals  of  the  passing 
hour,  the  recollections  and  impressions  of  events 
seized  in  tlieir  flight,  arrested  in  their  coutm  belbn 
the  night  should  nave  banished  them  forever:  the 
date  of  sorrows  or  joys ;  domestic  occurreneee ;  the 
outpouring  of  sadness ;  the  transports  of  gratitude; 
the  prayers  which  flowed  warm  firom  the  heart  to 
God ;  all  the  touching  observations  of  a  nature  that 
lives,  loves,  sufifers;  that  blesses,  invokes,  wor> 
ships ;  ill  fine — a  written  soul. 

These  remarks  thrown  thus,  at  the  doss  of  tht 
day,  upon  paper,  as  drops  of  her  existence,  nstn- 
rafly  accumulated,  and  at  her  death  wen  sa 
immense  and  precious  repertory  of  memorandums 
for  her  children  ;  there  are  twenty-two  vcdumes ;  I 
have  them  always  near  me,  and  when  I  wish  to  sea 
my  mother,  I  open  one  of  them  and  she  is  I 
me!    You  know  how  habits 
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Alas,  why  are  not  virtoes  -also  ?  This  custom  of 
my  mother*s  became  mine  at  an  early  period. 
When  I  \e(i  college,  she  showed  me  the  pages 
saying,  **Do  as  I  have  done.  Give  a  mirror  to 
your  life.  Devote  an  hour  daily  to  the  registering 
your  impressions  and  the  silent  examination  of  your 
conscience.  It  is  a  good  thing  to  ask  yourself, 
before  such  or  such  an  act,  *  Shall  I  blush  to  record 
this  at  night?*  It  is  sweet,  also,  to  note  the  joys 
which  fleet  by  us,  or  the  tears  which  we  shed,  and 
to  find  them  years  afterwards  on  your  pages,  and 
to  say,  *  That  is  what  made  me  happy.*  *  This 
made  me  weep.'  This  teaches  the  instability  of 
earthly  things — that  makes  us  appreciate  joy  or 
grief,  not  at  their  value  of  the  moment  which  be- 
guiles us,  but  at  that  of  the  eternity  which  cannot 
deceive."  I  listened  to  these  words  and  obeyed, 
yet  not  literally;  I  did  not  write  daily  like  my 
mother.  The  vivacity  of  youthful  feelings;  the 
seduction  of  passion,  the  disgust  of  a  conscience 
that  I  could  not  always  examine  without  shame, 
prevented  me  from  keeping  the  register  of  every 
step  in  life  with  the  pious  regularity  of  this  holy 
woman.  But  from  lime  to  time,  in  those  hours 
when  the  soul  is  in  repose,  at  those  epochs  of  soli- 
tude, when  the  heart  calls  the  time  of  past  ten- 
derness and  the  images  of  the  dead,  I  wrote,  (with- 
out care,  or  thinking  that  any  eye  but  my  own 
would  ever  scan  my  pages,)  I  wrote,  I  say,  not  all, 
but  the  principal  emotions  of  my  heart ;  I  stirred 
the  ashes  of  the  past  with  the  point  of  my  pen  ;  I 
blew  upon  the  embers  of  my  heart  with  the' hope 
of  producing  a  few  more  days  of  light  and  heat  in 
my  bosom  !  I  did  this  seven  or  eight  different  times 
in  my  life,  under  the  form  of  notes  which  have  no 
connection  with*  each  oilier,  except  the  identity  of 
the  spirit  which  dictated  them.  So  much  being 
said,  follow  me  yet  a  moment,  and  pardon  the  length 
of  my  letter.  About  six  years  ago,  I  went,  during 
the  summer,  in  order  to  work  in  quiet  at  the  His- 
tory of  the  French  Revolution,  and  hid  myself  in 
the  small  island  of  Ischia,  in  the  Gulf  of  Gseta, 
separated  from  the  main  land  by  the  beautiful  sea, 
without  which  no  view  is  perfect  according  to  my 
ideas.  Ischia,  as  you  will  fmd  in  reading  these 
pages,  has  always  been  dear  to  me  for  other  rea- 
sons ;  it  is  the  scene  of  two  of  the  tenderest  remi- 
niscences of  my  life  ;  the  one  sweet  and  gentle  as 
childhood — the  other  grave,  strong,  and  lasting 
like  manhood.  One  loves  the  places  where  one  has 
been  loved  ;  they  seem  to  restore  to  us  the  heart 
of  former  days,  and  give  it  back  intact  that  we  may 
love  a^ain.  One  day,  then,  in  the  summer  of 
1843,  I  was  alone,  stretched  under  the  shade  of  a 
lemon  tree,  upon  the  terrace  of  the  fisherman's  hut 
which  I  occupied,  looking  at  the  sea  and  watching 
the  waves  which  washed  the  shells  on  the  sandy 
beach,  and  inhaling  the  breeze  which  the  flux  of 
each  billow  caused  in  the  air,  like  the  fan  of  the 
poor  ne;^roes  on  the  forehead  of  their  masters  in 
our  tropics.  I  had  finished  examining  all  the  mem- 
oranda and  manuscripts  which  I  had  brought  with 
me  for  the  History  of  the  Girondins;  materials 
failed  me ;  I  had  recourse  to  those  which  never  fail 
us — of  our  memory.  I  wrote,  upon  my  knees,  the 
history  of  Grasiella,  that  sad  and  charming  imagi- 
nary love  of  mine,  whom  I  formerly  encountered  in 
this  same  gulf.  I  was  seated  opposite  to  the  island 
of  Procida,  in  sight  of  the  ruins  of  that  cottage 
partly  hid  among  vines  and  the  garden  beside  it,  to 
which  her  spirit  seemed  to  point.  While  thus 
employed,  I  beheld  a  boat  making  for  the  shore,  in 
which  were  seated  a  young  man  aad  woman,  endeav- 


oring to  shield  themselves  from  the  scorching  sun 
by  the  shade  of  the  mast.  The  door  of  the  terrace 
opened  ;  a  little  boy  of  Ischia,  acting  as  guide  to 
strangers,  entered  and  announced  a  visitor.  I  saw 
approaching  me  a  young  man  of  a  tall,  slight  figure, 
with  a  slow  and  measured  gait,  like  one  who  fears 
to  disturb  his  thoughts  by  rapid  movement ;  a  soft 
and,manly  countenance  enclosed  in  a  beard  of  black 
hair,  and  whose  profile,  as  it  was  reflected  against 
the  clear  blue  sky,  resembled  those  fine  Grecian 
models  such  as  might  have  belonged  to  the  disciples 
of  Plato,  and  are  handed  down  to  us  on  stone.  I 
recognized  the  step,  the  profile,  and  fhe  voice  of 
Eugene  Pelletan,  one  of  the  friends  of  my  middle 
age.  He  had  left  his  fair  young  wife  in  a  hut  on 
the  shore.  After  having  talked  a  few  moments 
about  France  and  this  island,  to  which  he  heard  by 
accident  that  I  had  retired,  he  observed  the  pages 
on  my  lap,  and  the  half-used  pencil  in  my  hand. 
"What  are  you  doing  1"  said  he.  "Will  you 
hear,'*  said  I,  "  while  your  wife  bleeps  oflT  the 
fatigue  of  the  voyage,  and  you  rest  yourself  under 
this  orange  treeT  I  will  read  it  to  you.'*  And  I 
read  him  some  pages  of  the  History  of  Grasiella,  as 
the  sun  was  sinking  behind  the  EpomeOf  the  highest 
mountain  of  the  island.  The  place,  the  time,  the 
shadows,  the  sky,  the  odor  of  the  shrubs,  spread 
themselves  over  pages  without  color  or  perfume, 
and  made  the  illusion  captivating  to  him ;  he  was 
greatly  affected ;  I  closed  the. book,  and  we  sought 
his  wife.  I  gave  them  a  hospitable  welcome  for 
the  night,  and  the  next  morning  they  left  me.  I 
was  recalled  home  by  pressing  business — resangusti 
domi^  says  Horace — sad  words  that  the  modem 
world  has  translated  into  domestic  embnrrassmeni — 
difficulty  in  living — according  as  the  case  may  be. 
"How  does  it  happen  that  such  is  your  case?*' 
you  will  say.  "  Can  you  not  extricate  yourself 
from  embarrassment  by  serving  your  country,  which 
has  never  denied  aid  to  any  honorable  enterprise?'* 
This  is  all  very  true  ;  but  since  1830,  I  have  pre- 
ferred serving  in  the  army  of  God — a  soldier  with- 
out pay,  and  who  never  expects  to  be  repaid  on 
earth.  Be  that  as  it  may,  I  was  called  upon,  now, 
rather  unexpectedly,  to  refund  a  considerable  sum 
which  I  had  borrowed,  in  order  to  redeem,  for  my 
family,  the  lands  and  house  of  my  mother,  the 
property  of  Mil/y,  that  you  well  knew  when  you 
and  I  rambled  through  its  fields;  you  at  sixteen, 
and  I  a  year  younger. 

At  the  death  of  my  mother,  that  estate  which 
was  valuable  rather  from  its  association  than  intrin- 
sically, was  to  be  divided  into  five  parts  and  sold ; 
to  pass  into  the  hands  of  strangers.  My  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law,  as  much  distressed  as  myself,  gen- 
erously offered  all  their  aid  to  save  this  precious 
relic  of  olden  time.  I  was  then  in  a  better  jtosiiion, 
and  I  determined  to  make  a  great  effort :  I  did  so, 
and  purchased  the  estate,  hoping  to  end  my  days 
there.  The  weight  of  this  purchase,  for  which  I 
paid  thfe  last  farthing,  with  the  money  I  had  bor- 
rowed, nearly  crushed  me ;  but  I  sustained  it  cheer- 
fully, for  I  could  not  sell  my  feelings  as  I  would  an 
acre.  I  did  not  repent  it,  and  do  not  now  ;  but  the 
hour  arrived  when  I  must  either  surrender  or  sell. 
I  put  it  off  in  vain.  If  time  has  wings,  interest  on 
capital  has  the  rapidity  as  well  as  the  weight  of  a 
railroad  car.  I  was  grieved  and  distressed,  but  I 
resolved  to  be  firm.  1  looked  at  the  village  chick, 
thereof  of  my. mother's  dwelling,  and  I  said  to 
myself,  "  I  can  no  longer  pass  through  these  fields. 
That  clock,  that  hill,  &at  roof,  those  walls,  all  will 
reproach  me  that  I  parted  with  them  for  a  few  baga 
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of  French  crowns.  And  the  good  villagers,  who 
are  almost  all  my  foster  brethren,  and  with  whom 
I  passed  my  childhood,  and  ate  of  the  same  bread, 
what  will  they  say  when  they  learn  that  I  have 
sold  everything  to  a  stranger  who  knows  nothing 
of  them,  and  who  perhaps,  to-morrow,  may  over- 
turn all  their  plans  and  render  their  Hves  unhappy  V 
I  became  more  and  more  perplexed;  but  time 
pressed,  and  I  sent  for  one  of  those  men  who  pur- 
chase lands  wholesale,  to  resell  them  in  parcels,  and 
I  said  to  him,  **  Sell  for  me  a  hundred  thousand 
francs  worth  of  this  land."  I  would  rather  have 
said  with  Shylock,  **  Sell  a  pound  of  my  flesh." 
The  man  you  ought  to  know,  for  he  belongs  to 
your  department,  and  he  has  strong  sensibility.  I 
saw  the  tears  in  his  eyes :  he  would  willingly  have 
renounced  his  percentage  to  save  me  this  sacrifice  and 
agony.  We  went  together  to  examine  what  part 
of  the  domain  could  most  conveniently  be  detached 
and  divided  into  sections;  but  here  the  difliculty 
became  greater,  and  the  anguish  more  intense. 
**  Sir,"  said  he,  **  here  is  a  lot  which  will  sell  well, 
and  will  not  break  in  on  the  rest."  **  Yes,"  replied 
I,  *'  but  here  is  the  vine  which  my  father  planted 
the  year  of  my  birth,  and  which  he  commanded  me 
to  keep,  in  memory  of  his  labors."  **  Well,"  re- 
plied the  appraiser,  "  here  is  another,  which  will 
be  very  tempting  to  purchasers  of  small  means,  be- 
cause it  is  fit  for  cattle."  '*  Yes,  but  that  cannot 
be  sold,  there  is  the  river,  the  orchard,  and  the 
meadow,  where  our  mother  made  us  bathe,  and 
play  in  our  childhood,  and  where  she  planted  these 
apple  trees,  those  apricot  and  cherry  trees  for  us." 
Let  us  look  further.  "This  hillock  behind  the 
house t"  '*  But  that  borders  upon  the  garden,  and 
is  opposite  the  window  of  the  family  sitting  room ; 
who  could  look  at  it  without  tears  1"  *'  This  clus- 
ter of  small  cottages,  with  hanging  vines,  as  you 
go  down  to  the  valley  ?"  **  Oh  !  those  are  the  cot- 
tages of  the  foster-father  of  my  sisters,  and  the 
good  woman  who  nursed  me  with  so  much  care. 
You  might  as  well  buy  two  spots  for  them  in  the 
graveyard  at  once,  for  it  would  kill  them  to  be 
turned  out  of  their  cottages  and  their  vineyards." 
"  Well,  the  principal  building  and  its  offices,  with 
the  garden  and  court?"  **  But  I  wish  to  die  there, 
in  my  father*s  bedroom  ;  that  cannot  go — it  would 
be  a  suicide  of  all  family  affection."  **  What  have 
you  to  say  against  selling  the  bottom  of  that  valley 
which  is  not  seen  from  your  windows?"  **  Noth- 
ing, except  that  it  contains  the  graveyard  of  my 
family,  where  I  saw  buried,  in  my  childhood,  my 
little  brother  and  sister,  whom  I  have  deeply  la- 
mented." "  Come,  we  must  look  elsewhere ;  eve- 
ry step  here  mutilates  some  sacred  feeling."  We 
walked  in  vain ;  we  could  find  nothing  that  could 
be  detached  from  the  estate,  without  carrying  with 
it  a  shred  of  my  soul.  I  returned  in  sadness  to  the 
house,  where  I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  The  next 
morning,  the  village  postman  brought  me  a  packet 
of  letters ;  there  was  one  from  Paris,  of  which  the 
address  was  in  that  neat  running  hand,  which  indi- 
cates promptitude,  precision,  and  firmness  of  reso- 
lution. It  was  from  M.  de  Girardin.  *•  M.  Pelle- 
tan,"  said  he,  **  has  mentioned  to  me,  with  great 
encomium,  some  pages  of  your  smivemrs  of  your 
youth,  which  you  read  to  him  at  Ischia.  Will  you 
send  them  to  La  Pressef  It  will  give  you,  in  ex- 
change, any  sum  you  may  ask."  I  replied  without 
hesitation,  thanking  him,  but  refusing  his  offer. 
•*  The  terms  offered  by  the  journal,"  said  I  to  M.  de 
CJiranlin,  **  are  much  too  high  for  sheets  without 
value ;  but  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  publish  tbie  dus- 


ty relics  of  my  memory,  which  can  be  of  no  powtie 
interest  to  any  one  but  myself." 
-  The  letter  was  despatched.  The  notaT^  cune, 
six  days  afler,  to  arrange  the  af&ir  of  the  sale  of 
Milly.  The  appraiser  had  pareelled  off  a  portioa 
of  the  estate  to  the  amount  or  fifty  thousand  franea, 
ready  to  be  sold,  the  deed  was  upon  the  table ;  one 
word  would  take  forever  from  my  eyes  this  part  of 
the  estate ;  my  hand  trembled ;  my  reflections  were 
bitter ;  my  heart  failed  me. 

At  this  moment  some  one  opened  the  door ;  H 
was  the  postman.  He  threw  a  letter  on  tlie  table 
from  M.  de  Girardin,  who  insisted  with  a  kindness 
which  had  the  air  of  real  friendship,  saying  he 
would  give  me  three  years  to  accustom  myself  to 
the  idea.  Such  a  distant  time  took  away  the  worst 
of  my  difliculty ;  it  softened  the  matter  by  veiling 
it ;  but  I  did  not  deceive  myself  as  to  the  many 
sharp  feelings  which  would  naturally  result  from 
the  engagement  I  was  about  to  make.  I  weighed, 
on  the  one  side,  the  sorrow  of  knowing  that  eyes, 
utterly  indifferent  and  without  indulgence  for  roe, 
would  look  into  the  palpitating  fibres  of  my  heart, 
naked  before  them  ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  heart 
torn  by  an  act  of  my  own !  I  placed  my  hand 
before  my  eyes — I  communicated  with  my  heart — 
I  took  the  draught  of  the  deed  from  the  hands  of 
the  notary,  tore  it  in  pieces,  and  replied  to  M.  de 
G.  '*  I  accept."  Milly  was  saved,  and  I  was  bound. 
Tliink  o(  Bien  Assis^  and  condemn  me  if  yon  dare. 
In  my  place  would  you  have  done  otherwise  ! 

Reassure  yourself,  however ;  in  giving  op  these 
simple  pages  I  have  only  surrendere<f  m^f^.  There 
is  not  in  them  a  name  or  a  memory  that  can  sofler 
in  the  slightest  degree  from  my  indiscretion.  I 
have  not  met  with  many  evil  men  in  my  jonmey 
of  life ;  I  have  lived  in  an  atmosphere  of  kindneai, 
genius,  generosity,  love,  and  virtue.  I  only  re- 
member the  good  ;  I  forget,  without  eflfbrt,  the  reat 
My  soul  is  like  the  sieve  in  which  the  MezieaBS 
wash  their  golden  ore  ;  the  sand  falls  to  the  ground, 
the  pure  metal  remains.  What  is  the  use  of 
charging  our  memory  with  anything  that  does  not 
charm  or  console  our  existence ! 

Now,  when  the  chagrin  of  the  forthcoming  pnb- 
lication  weighs  very  heavily  upon  me ;  when  1  re- 
flect on  the  pity  of  some,  the  sneer  of  others,  and 
the  indifference  of  everybody  who  turns  over  leavea 
which  had  better  have  remained  tn  pef/o,  aa  a  aort 
of  thefl  made  to  the  sacredness  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  I  spring  on  my  horse  and  ride  slowly  vp 
the  rocky  way  to  Milly.  I  look  to  the  right  and 
lefl,  in  the  meadows  and  in  the  vineyaiS ;  tlie 
country-people  salute  me  at  a  distance  with  a 
friendly  nod,  or  a  smile  of  old  acquaintance.  I  aeat 
myself  in  the  autumnal  sun,  in  the  remotest  comer 
of  the  garden,  where  I  can  best  behold  the  paternal 
roof,  the  vines,  the  orohard ;  I  look  with  a  mois- 
tened eye  at  the  small  square  building,  where  an 
immense  ivy,  planted  by  my  mother,  now  clinga, 
and  forms  a  sort  of  natural  buttress  growing  out  of 
the  earth,  to  preserve  the  house  from  cnunbling 
into  decay  before  me ;  I  listen  to  the  apades  of  ibo 
vine-dressers,  who  are  turning  up  the  soil  that  I 
have  preserved  for  them  ;  I  see  the  smoke  of  the 
chimney-fires  of  the  vine-twigs  which  the  women 
burn  on  their  hearths,  and  whk;h  remind  them  of 
the  fields ;  I  see  the  shadows  of  the  linden  treen, 
which  the  setting  sun  casts  aa  far  as  my  pboe  0i 
repose,  and  which  appear  like  ghosts  that  wooM 
kiss  my  feet  to  bless  me.  I  say  to  myaelf,  '*  Tlw 
world  may  blame  me ;  my  friends  do  not  under- 
stand me ;  it  is  right,  I  ought  not  to 
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But  this  garden,  this  empty  house,  these  Tines  and 
tiees,  these  old  men  and  women  and  the  children, 
will  thank  me  for  the  shame  I  have  endured  to 
keep  them  untouched  and  happy  around  me  until 
my  last  hour !  Let  me  accept  for  them  this  morti- 
fication. I  shall  recount  it  one  of  these  days  to  my 
father,  mother,  and  the  shades  of  my  sisters,  when 
I  shall  be  reunited  to  them  in  the  house  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  They  will  not  accuse  me— they 
will  sympathize  with  me,  and  perhaps  bless  me  for 
what  I  have  done.  Do  thou,  like  them !  my  old 
friend — be  indulgent,  and  if  you  cannot  approve, 
at  least  excuse  me,  in  thinking  of  the  walls  and 
the  trees  where  you  are  growing  old,  in  your  na- 
tive air  or  birth-place,  and  surrounded  by  memorials 
of  your  ancestors. 


From  th«  Spectitor. 
A  Biblical  Ci/clop<tdia ;  or  Dictionary  of  Eastern 
Antiquities,  (Geography,  Natural  History,  Sacred 
Annals  and  Biography,  Theology  and  Biblical 
Literature,  illustrative  of  the  Old  and  New  Tes- 
taments.    Edited  by  John  Eadie,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  Literature  to  the  United  Pres- 
byterian  Church,   and   Minister  'of  the   United 
Presbyterian   Congregation,    Cambridge   street, 
Glasgow.     With   Maps   and  Pictorial  Illustra- 
tions, drawn  from  the  most  authentic  sources. 
This  book  is  based  upon  an  American  publi- 
cation called  the  **  Union  Bible  Dictionary;"  but 
the  plan  is  considerably  extended,  not  only  by  giving 
a  fuller  explanation  in  many  articles,  but  by  em- 
bracing the  latest  information  from  modern  travel- 
lers, and  the  latest  views  of  modern  scholars,  where 
they  are  consistent  with  the  broad  principles  of 
Christian  faith.     The  original  book  has  been  so 
much  enlarged  and  improved  by  these  means,  that 
Dr.  Eadie's  Biblical  Cyclopaedia  may  lie  almost  con- 
sidered a  new  work  ;  and  a  very  useful  and  inform- 
ing compilation  it  is  likely  to  prove,  for  the  class 
to  whom  it  is  addressed — the  people.     There  is 
more  of  animation  and  churacter  in  the  style  than 
is  often  found  in  dictionaries  of  this  kind,  and  the 
longer  articles  may  be  "read  with  pleasure  as  single 
papers.     Tiie  use  of  a  small  though  clear  type,  and 
the  division  of  the  pages  into  three  columns,  enables 
a  vast  qucLntity  of  matter  to  be  put  into  a  single 
volume. 

A  Record  of  the  Black  Prince.  Being  a  selection 
of  such  Passages  in  his  Life  as  have  been  most 
quaintly  and  strikingly  narrated  by  Chroniclers 
uf  the  period.  Embellished  with  highly  wrought 
Miniatures  and  Borderings  selected  from  various 
Illuminated  MSS.  referring  to  events  connected 
with  English  History.  By  Henry  Noel  Hum- 
phreys. 

One  of  the  most  characteristic  and  interesting 
volumes  th;it  have  issued  from  the  hands  of  Mr. 
Noel  Humphreys.  It  consists  of  passages  from 
(»ld  chroniclers,  chiefly  Froissart,  so  arranged  as  to 
?ive  a  connected  history  of  the  Black  Prince,  his 
life  and  adventures  ;  tlie  object  of  the  compiler  being 
to  place  before  the  reader  the  most  quaint  and 
spirited  bits,  without  the  trouble  of  wading  through 
ponderous  tomes.  The  whole  is  printed  in  black 
letter;  and,  "  in  order  to  give  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  *  old  book'  charm  to  these  passages  from  the 
chroniclers,  they  have  been  carefully  printed  with 
6uitable  '  rubrics,'  ['  arguments'  to  the  several  sec- 
tions,] in  black  letter,  from  old  type  that  appears  to 
have  been  actually  used  by  the  first  English  printer, 
the  celebrated  Caxton."  Illuminated  borders  (in- 
cluding oiioiature  pictures  of  battles,  &c.)  have 


been  added,  selected  from  MS.  chronicles  relating 
to  early  English  history,  and  also  initial  letters  in 
wood-cut,  copied  from  the  original  illuminated  grant 
of  the  principality  of  Aquitaine  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  volume  is  covered  with  a  massive 
stamped  binding,  to  imitate  carved  ebony :  it  is 
very  handsome :  the  carving  is  spirited,  and  deeply 
cut,  in  parts  penetrating  right  through ;  and  under- 
neath is  laid  a  velvet-like  scarlet  paper,  which 
throws  up  the  design  of  the  carving  very  beauti- 
fully. 

The  Commercial  Crisis,  1847-1848 ;  being  Facts 
and  Figures  illustrative  of  events  of  that  impor- 
tant period,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Threo 
Epochs  of  the  Railway  Mania,  the  Food  and 
Money  Panic,  and  the  French  Revolution,  &c. 
By  D.  MoRiER  Evans. 

Commercial  and  commercio-financial  annals  for 
the  last  three  years.  The  narrative  is  readable  and 
rapid,  but  superficial ;  partaking  more  of  the  style 
of  a  well-written  "city  article''  than  a  searching 
survey,  or  scientific  resum^  of  the  disasters  con- 
nected with  the  railway  mania,  the  Irish  flunine, 
and  the  political  disorders  of  the  time.  It  will  be 
found  a  convenient  manual  for  those  who  wish  to 
have  a  continuous  account  of  the  events  of  those 
fearfal  periods  at  hand,  together  with  a  summary 
of  the  leading  facts ;  the  most  useful  of  which  are 
the  list  of  mercantile  failures,  and  the  prices  of 
shares  in  the  principal  railways — tables  that  might 
have  furnished  Spencer  with  hints  for  his  canto  on 
mutability.  The  Commercial  Crisis,  however,  will 
not  tell  an  observer  anything  which  he  did  not 
know  before,  and  principles  the  author  does  not 
enter  upon. 

The  Art  of  Illuminalion  and  Missal-Painting;  a 
Guide  to  Modem  Illuminators.  Illustrated  by  a 
series  of  Specimens,  from  richly  illuminated 
MSS.  of  various  periods;  accompanied  by  a  set 
of  Outlines  to  be  colored  by  the  Student  accord- 
ing to  the  theories  developed  in  the  work.  By 
H.  Noel  Humphreys. 

A  beautiful  volume,  of  practical  utility  for  the 
amateur.  Mr.  Humphreys'  plan  is  to  sketch  the 
progress  of  missal-painting  at  each  stage,  from  the 
earliest  down  to  the  fifteenth  century,  and  even 
later :  a  specimen  of  each  stage  is  given  from  some 
standard  work,  with  a  description  expounding  the 
principles  of  the  decoration  as  applied  to  tlvB  par- 
ticular example ;  and  then  the  author  throws  out 
suggestions  for  improving  upon  the  work,  so  as  to 
make  it  suit  the  better  knowledge,  appliances,  and 
taste  of  modern  art.  At  the  end  of  the  volume  are 
outline  versions  of  the  specimens,  on  which  the 
dilettante  can  practise.  It  is  at  once  a  manual  for 
the  drawing-board,  and  a  truly  jewel-like  volume 
for  the  drawing-room  table. 

The  Second  English  Reader.  Edited  by  the  Rev. 
GoRHAM  D.  Abbott,  authox  of  the  "  New  Eng- 
lish SpeUing  Book." 

This  selection  is  made  from  less  common  sources 
than  is  usual  in  English  "  Readers;"  the  extracts 
being  often  on  subjects  which  may  of  themselves 
occupy  the  attention  of  the  young,  apparently  with 
the  view  of  furnishing  passages  that  being  within 
their  comprehension,  shall  enable  them  to  read 
naturally.  Mr.  Gorham  Abbott's  opinion  is  that 
the  usual  mode  of  teaching  elocution  produces  a 
heavy  and  artificial  manner;  in  which  we  agree 
with  him  :  whether  any  choice  of  passages  for  reci- 
tation will  alone  give  **  true  art" — that  is,  **  nature 
to  advantage  dress'd" — ^must  be  led  to  experiment. 
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-TIOSPRCTU9.— This  work  Is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
.jUtelPs  Museum  of  F'orei^  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  hut  as  it  is 
twice  as  lar^,  and  appears  so  oi\en,  we  not  only  give 
spiri*  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thinss  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  ol 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
ntisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elalKtraie  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinhurgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  BlachD00(V8  noblo 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  Iceen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Alhemcum,  the 
bu^y  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  ^ri/annia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witii  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  ine  United  Service,snd  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  Ne\o  Monthly, 
Eraser's,  Tait^s,  Ainsioorth's,  HootVs,  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Jourrud,  Y/e  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  crmtinentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


now  becomes  every  mielligem  American  to  he  infoiima 
of  the  condition  ana  cnan^es  of  foreign  countries.  Ami 
this  not  only  becaiisfe  of  their  nearer  cunncctioa  with  oir- 
selvet,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  huteniiig, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  of 
things,  which  the  merely  pohtical  prophet  canuot  oompuM 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Dimmveries,  the  progress  of  Colonintioa, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  VoyagM 
and  Travels,  will  lie  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  uIIt 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  ufFoteign 
aflairSj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  a.<pire  to  make  the  Living  A^e  desirable  tn 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  infnrincil  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  S'.atci«iiioti,  Divine*.  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians— to  men  of  businexs  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  aitractiw 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  It^lieve  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  p*vi 
hope  to  make  the  wtirk  imlrspcnsaKIc  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indispensable,  l»ttmuse  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  poKsiMe  to  cuard  againsa 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicioii*  in  mbralu, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fMniishing  a  suflicient  tfupplj 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  uiorai  appetiit 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  wmnmotnjT-  the  wheat  ,fhnn  the 
ehaff^*  by  providing  abuiidant'y  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biotrrnphy,  Voj'ages  and  Tiiiwls, 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  snail  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiX 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  snd  Brom- 
fiefd  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  ilV  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
tuidresfed  to  the  office  qfpiwlication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  t20  00 
Nine  "  »*  ,  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .    150  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fi(\een  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  Itouud,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Anu  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bouna,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  1  accents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  aud  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Binding.— y^e  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies.— We  are  desirous  of  making  arrangmwntt 
in  all  p&rts  of  North  America,  for  increasing  the  cirtmla 
tion  or  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liherau  commiafrioa 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  eladly  correspond  on  ihit 
subject  with  any  agent  who  willseDa  us  UHUoubted  refiuw 
ences. 

Postage.— When  sent  with  the  emrer  on,  the  Lfriag 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlel, 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  ooomi 
withiu  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  ibit  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charged  with  more  than  newspopct 
postage,  ( 1}  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  to  :- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  issued  h 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sbecis,  and 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  mora  than  om 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  pmis.— For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  fbfn,  iIm 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  bar  or 
five  weekly  numbers.  In  this  snape  it  shows  to  freal 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containing  ia 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  qimrteriiea. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  as  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  tlie  monthly  parts  is  about  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volama 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  fa 
eighteen  months. 


,    ^  ,  ,  Wasrihotoii,  87  Um.,  18tt. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  eoontij.  tUt 
has  apmarcd  to  me  to  \*  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  literature  of  llM 
EngliOi  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  extent  and  compreiiension  tacludes  a  portraiture  of  the  hnman  mind  ta 
the  utn^fist  exnan«:i-n  r>f  ih(>  present  ago.  J,  Q.  ADAJIOiL 
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From  the  Edinbunsh  Reriew. 

Carrespondance  inidite,  de  Mabilbn  et  de  MontfaU" 
con,  avec  Vltalie.  Pat  M.  Valert.  Paris : 
1846. 

MiDDLETON  and  Gibbon  rendered  a  real,  how- 
ever undesigned,  a  service  to  Christianity  by  at- 
tempting to  prove  that  the  rapid  extension  of  the 
primitive  church  was  merely  the  natural  result  of 
natural  causes.  For  what  better  proof  could  be 
given  of  the  divine  origin  of  any  religion  than  by 
showing  that  it  had  at  once  overspread  the  civil- 
ized world,  by  the  expansive  power  of  an  inherent 
aptitude  to  the  nature  and  to  the  wants  of  man- 
kind ?  By  entering  on  a  still  wider  range  of  in- 
quiry, those  great  but  disingenuous  writers  might 
have  added  much  to  the  evidence  of  the  fact  they 
alleged,  although  at  a  still  greater  prejudice  to  the 
conclusion  at  which  they  aimed. 

It  is  not  predicted  in  the  Old  Testament  that 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  should,  to  any  great 
extent,  be  the  result  of  any  agency  preternatural 
and  opposed  to  ordinary  experience  ;  nor  is  any 
such  fact  alleged  in  any  of  the  apostolical  writings 
as  having  actually  occurred.  There  is,  indeed, 
no  good  reason  to  suppose  that  such  miraculous 
though  transient  disturbances  of  the  laws  of  the 
material  or  the  moral  world,  would  have  long  or 
powerfully  controlled  either  the  belief  or  the  affec- 
tions of  mankind.  The  heavenly  husbandman  se- 
lected the  kindliest  soil  and  the  most  propitious 
season  for  sowing  the  grain  of  mustard  seed ;  and 
so,  as  time  rolled  on,  the  adaptation  of  our  faith 
to  the  character  and  the  exigencies  of  our  race 
was  continually  made  manifest,  though  under  new 
and  ever  varying  forms. 

Thus  the  church  was  at  first  Congregational, 
that  by  the  agitation  of  the  lowest  strata  of  society 
the  superincumbent  mass  of  corruption,  idolatry, 
and  mental  servitude  might  be  broken  up — then 
Synodal  or  Presbyterian,  that  the  tendency  of  sep- 
arate societies  to  heresy  and  schism  might  be  coun- 
teracted— then  Episcopal,  that,  in  ages  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  peril,  the  whole  body  might  act  in 
concert  and  with  decision — then  Papal,  that  it 
might  oppose  a  visible  unity  to  the  armies  of  the 
Crescent  and  the  barbarians  of  the  North — then 
Monastic,  that  learning,  art,  and  piety  might  be 
preserved  in  impregnable  retreats  amidst  the  del- 
ude of  ignorance  and  of  feudal  oppression — then 
Scholastic,  that  the  human  mind  might  be  edu- 
cated for  a  return  to  a  sounder  knowledge,  and  to 
primitive  doctrine — then  Protestant,  that  the  soul 
might  be  emancipated  from  error,  superstition,  and 
spiritual  despotism — then  partially  Reformed,  in 
the  very  bosom  of  the  papacy,  lest  that  emancipa- 
tion should  hurry  the  whole  of  Christendom  into 
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precipitate  change  and  lawless  anarchy — and 
at  length  Philosophical,  to  prove  that  as  there  tie 
no  depths  of  sin  or  misery  to  which  the  healing 
of  the  gospel  cannot  reach,  so  there  are  no  heights 
of  speculation  to  which  the  wisdom  of  the  gospd 
cannot  ascend. 

Believing  thus  in  the  perpetuity  as  well  as  on 
the  catholicity  of  the  church,  and  judging  that 
she  is  still  the  same  in  spirit  throughout  all  agat, 
although,  in  her  external  developments,  flexible  to 
the  varying  necessities  of  all,  we  have  ventured  on 
some  former  occasions,  and  are  again  about,  to  ao- 
sert,  for  *'  the  pure  and  reformed  branches"  of  it 
in  England  and  in  Scotland,  an  alliance  with  the 
heroes  of  the  faith  in  remote  times,  and  in  less  en- 
lightened countries ;  esteeming  that  to  be  the  best 
Protestantism,  which,  while  it  frankly  condemns 
the  errors  of  other  Christian  societies,  yet  claims 
fellowship  with  the  piety,  the  wisdom,  and  the 
love,  which,  in  the  midst  of  those  errors,  have  nU 
tested  the  divine  original  of  them  all. 

If,  according  to  the  advice  which  on  some  of 
those  occasions  we  have  presumed  to  offer  to  those 
who  are  studious  of  such  subjects,  there  be  among 
us  any  scholar  meditating  a  Protestant  history  of 
the  monastic  orders,  he  will  find  materials  for  a 
curious  chapter  in  this  correspondence  of  the  French 
Benedictines  of  the  reign  of  Louis  the  XIV.  In 
that  fraternity  light  and  darkness  succeeded  eaoh 
other  by  a  law  the  reverse  of  that  which  obtained 
in  Europe  at  large.  From  the  promulgation  of 
their  rule  in  the  sixth  century,  their  monasteries 
were  comparatively  illuminated  amidst  the  general 
gloom  of  the  dark  ages.  But  when  the  sun  arose 
on  the  outer  world,  its  beams  scarcely  penetrated 
their  cloisters ;  nor  did  they  hail  the  returning 
dawn  of  literature  and  science  until  the  day  was 
glowing  all  around  them  in  meridian  splendor. 
Then,  however,  passing  at  one  vault  from  the 
haze  of  twilight  to  the  radiance  of  noon,  they 
won  the  wreath  of  superior  learning,  even  in  the 
times  of  Tillemont  and  Du  Cange — though  re- 
signing the  palm  of  genius  to  Bourdaloue,  Bosss- 
et,  and  Pascal.  Thus  the  three  great  epochs  of 
their  annals  are  denoted  by  the  growth,  the  o^ 
scuration,  and  the  revival  of  their  intellectual  emir 
nence.  M.  Yalery's  volumes  illustrate  the  third 
and  last  stage  of  this  progress,  which  cannot, 
however,  be  understood  without  a  rapid  glance  at 
each  of  the  two  preceding  stages. 

**  But  why,"  it  may  be  asked,  "  direct  the  eye 
at  all  to  the  mouldering  records  of , monastic  su- 
perstition, self-indulgence,  and  hypocrisy?"  Why 
indeed  ?  From  contemplating  the  mere  debase- 
ment of  any  of  the  great  families  of  man,  no  im- 
ages can  be  gathered  to  delight  the  fancy,  nor  any 
examples  to  move  or  to  invigorate  the  heart.   Aid 
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doubtless  he  who  seeks  for  such  knowledge,  may 
find  in  the  chronicles  of  the  convent  a  fearful  dis- 
closure of  the  depths  of  sin  and  folly  into  which 
multitudes  of  our  brethren  have  plunged,  under 
the  pretence  of  more  than  human  sanctity.  But 
the  same  legends  will  supply  some  better  lessons, 
to  him  who  reads  books  that  he  may  learn  to  love, 
and  to  benefit  his  fellow-men.  They  will  teach 
him  that,  as  in  Judea,  the  temple,  so,  in  Chris- 
tendom, the  monastery,  was  the  ark,  freighted 
during  the  deluge,  with  the  destinies  of  the  church 
«nd  of  the  world — that  there  our  own  spiritual 
and  intellectual  ancestry  found  shelter  amidst  the 
tempest — that  there  were  matured  those  powers 
of  mind  which  gradually  infused  harmony  and  or- 
der into  the  warring  elements  of  the  European 
commonwealth — and  that  there  many  of  the  no- 
blest ornaments  of  our  common  Christianity  were 
trained,  to  instruct,  to  govern,  and  to  bless  the  na- 
tions of  the  West. 

Guided  by  the  maxim  **  that  whatever  any  one 
saint  records  of  any  other  saint  must  be  true,''  we 
glide  easily  over  the  enchanted  land  along  which 
Domnus  Johahnes  Mabillon  conducts  the  readers 
of  the  earlier  parts  of  his  wonderous  compilations ; 
receiving  submissively  the  assurance  that  St.  Ben- 
edict sang  eucharistic  hymns  in  his  mother's  womb 
— raised  a  dead  child  to  life— -caused  his  pupil 
Maurus  to  tread  the  water  dry-shod-^untied  by  a 
word  the  knotted  cords  with  which  an  Arian  Goth 
•(Zalla  by  name)  had  bound  an  honest  rnstic— cast 
«ut  of  one  monk  a  demon,  who  had  assumed  the 
•disg^iise  of  a  farrier — rendered  visible  to  another 
«  concealed  dragon,  who  was  secretly  tempting 
him  to  desertion — and  by  laying  a  consecrated 
wafer  on  the  bosom  of  a  third,  enabled  him  to  re- 
pose in  a  grave  which  till  then  had  continually 
-cast  him  out ; — for  all  these  facts  the  great  annal- 
ist relates  of  his  patriarch  St.  Benedict,  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  pontiff  (first  of  that  name)  St.  Greg- 
ory. If,  however,  the  record  had  contained  no 
better  things  than  these,  the  memorial  of  Benedict 
would  long  since  have  perished  with  him. 

His  authentic  biography  is  comprised  in  a  very 
few  words.  He  was  born  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifth  century,  at  Nursia,  in  the  duchy  of  Spoleto. 
His  mother  died  in  giving  him  birth.  He  was 
sent  to  Rome  for  his  education  by  his  father,  a 
member  of  the  Anician  family,  which  Claudian 
has  celebrated  ;  but  was  driven  from  the  city  by 
the  invasions  of  Odoacer  and  Theodoric  to  the 
Mons  Subiacus,  where,  while  yet  a  beardless 
youth,  he  took  up  his  abode  as  a  hermit.  Like 
Jerome,  he  was  haunted  in  his  solitude  by  the  too 
vivid  remembrance  of  a  Roman  lady ;  and  subdued 
his  voluptuous  imagination  by  rolling  his  naked 
body  among  the  thorns.  The  fame  of  such  pre- 
mature sanctity  recommended  him  to  the  monks 
of  the  neighboring  monastery  as  their  abbot ;  but 
scarcely  had  he  assumed  the  office  when,  disgust- 
ed by  the  rigors  of  his  discipline,  the  electors  at- 
tempted to  get  rid  of  him  by  poison.  Returning 
to  his  hermitage,  he  soon  found  himself  in  the 
centre  of  several  rude  huts,  erected  in  liis  vicinity 


by  other  fugitives  from  the  world,  who  aeknowl- 
edged  him  as  the  superior  of  this  monastic  village. 
But  their  misconduct  compelled  him  again  to  aeek 
a  new  retirement ;  which  he  found  at  Monte  Ca- 
sino, on  the  frontiers  of  the  Abbruzzi.  There, 
attended  by  some  of  his  pupils  and  former  associ- 
ates, he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life— com- 
posing his  rule,  and  establishing  the  order  which, 
at  the  distance  of  thirteen  centuries,  still  retains 
his  name  and  acknowledges  his  authority.  He 
died  in  the  year  543,  in  the  qixty-fourth  year  of 
his  age. 

To  the  intercourse  of  Benedict  with  the  refrac- 
tory monks  of  Subiaco,  may  perhaps  be  traced  the 
basis  of  his  system.  It  probably  revealed  to  him 
the  fact  that  Indolence,  Self-will,  and  Selfishness 
are  the  three  archdemons  of  the  cloister;  and 
suggested  the  inference  that  Industry,  Obedience, 
and  Community  of  goods  are  the  antagonist  pow- 
ers which  ought  to  govern  there.  But  the  com- 
prehensiveness of  thought  with  which  he  so  ex- 
hausted the  science  of  monastic  polity,  that  all 
subsequent  rules  have  been  nothing  more  than 
modifications  of  his  own — the  prescience  with 
which  he  reconciled  conventual  franchises  with 
abbatial  dominion — the  skill  with  which  he  at 
once  concentrated  and  diffused  power  among  the 
different  members  of  his  order,  according  as  the 
objects  in  view  were  general  or  local — and  the 
deep  insight  into  the  human  heart  by  which  be 
rendered  myriads  of  men  and  women,  during  more 
than  thirty  successive  generations,  the  spontaneoos 
instruments  of  his  purposes — these  all  unite  to 
prove  that  profound  genius,  extensive  knowledge, 
and  earnest  meditation,  had  raised  him  to  the  very 
first  rank  of  uninspired  legislators.  His  disciples, 
indeed,  find  in  his  legislative  wisdom  a  conclnsive 
proof  that  he  wrote  and  acted  under  a  divine  im- 
pulse. Even  to  those  who  reject  this  solution  it 
is  still  a  phenomenon  afifording  ample  exercise  for 
a  liberal  curiosity. 

That  the  Benedictine  statutes  remain  to  this 
day  a  living  code,  written  in  the  hearts  of  multi- 
tudes in  every  province  of  the  Christian  world,  is 
chiefly  perhaps  to  be  ascribed  to  the  inflexible 
rigor  with  which  they  annihilated  the  cares  aad 
responsibilities  of  freedom.  To  the  baser  sort  no 
yoke  is  so  galling  as  that  of  self-control ;  no  de- 
liverance so  welcome  as  that  of  being  handsomely 
rid  of  free  agency.  With  such  men  mental  slavery 
readily  becomes  a  habit,  a  fashion,  and  a  pride. 
To  the  abject  many,  the  abdication  of  self-govern- 
ment is  a  willing  sacrifice.  It  is  reserved  for  the 
nobler  few  to  rise  to  the  arduous  virtues  of  nsing 
wisely  the  gifts  which  God  bestows,  and  walking 
courageously,  though  responsibly,  in  the  light 
which  God  vouchsafes. 

And  by  the  abject  many,  thongh  oAen  onder 
the  guidance  of  the  nobler  few,  were  peopled  liw 
cells  of  Monte  Casino  and  her  afllliated  conventa. 
Their  gates  were  thrown  open  to  men  of  evety 
rank,  in  whom  the  abbot  or  prior  of  the  bouM 
could  discover  the  marks  of  a  genuine  Tocatioii. 
To  exclude  any  such  candidate,  though  a  p^apw 
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or  a  ftUve,  would  have  been  condemned  by  Bene- 
dict, in  the  words  and  spirit  of  Augustine,  as 
grave  delictum.  In  those  sacred  enclosures,  there- 
fore, many  poor  and  illiterate  brethren  found  a 
refuge.  But  they  were  distinguished  from  the 
rest  as  conversi — that  is,  as  persons  destined  nei- 
ther for  the  priesthood  nor  the  tonsure,  but  bound 
to  labor  for  the  society  as  husbandmen,  shepherds, 
artisans,  or  domestic  servants. 

In  the  whirl  and  uproar  of  the  handicrafts  of 
our  own  day,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  noise- 
less spectacle  which  in  those  ages  so  oflen  caught 
the  eye,  as  it  gazed  on  the  secluded  abbey  and  the 
adjacent  grange.  In  black  tunics,  the  mementos 
of  death,  and  in  leathern  girdles,  the  emblems  of 
chastity,  might  then  be  seen  carters  silently  yoking 
their  bullocks  to  the  team,  and  driving  them  in 
silence  to  the  field — or  shepherds  interchanging 
some  inevitable  whispers  while  they  watched  their 
flocks — or  vine-dressers  pruning  the  fruit  of  which 
they  might  neither  taste  nor  spe^k — or  wheel- 
wrights, carpenters,  and  masons  plying  their  trades 
like  the  inmates  of  some  deaf  and  dumb  asylum — 
and  all  pausing  from  their  labors  as  the  convent 
bell,  sounding  the  hours  of  primes  or  nones  or 
vespers,  summoned  them  to  join  in  spirit,  even 
when  they  could  not  repair  in  person,  to  those 
sacred  offices.  Around  the  monastic  workshop 
might  be  observed  the  belt  of  cultivated  land  con- 
tinually encroaching  on  the  adjacent  forest ;  and 
the  passer  by  might  trace  to  the  toils  of  these 
mute  workmen  the  opening  of  roads,  the  draining 
of  marshes,  the  herds  grazing,  and  the  harvests 
waving  in  security,  under  the  shelter  of  ecclesias- 
tical privileges  which  even  the  Vandal  and  the 
Ostrogoth  regarded  with  respect.  Our  own  an- 
nual agricultural  meetings,  with  their  implements 
and  their  prizes,  their  short  horns  and  their  long 
speeches,  must  carry  back  their  economic  geneal- 
ogy, to  those  husbandmen  who,  with  dismal  as- 
pect, brawny  arms,  and  compressed  lips,  first 
taught  the  conquerors  of  Rome  the  science  in 
which  Columella  and  Virgil  had  instructed  the 
ancient  Romans. 

A  similar  pedigree  must  be  assigned  to  our 
academies  of  painting,  sculpture,  architecture,  and 
music.  The  fine  arts  are  merely  imitative  in 
their  infancy ;  though,  as  they  become  mature, 
they  also  become  symbolical.  And  this  maturity 
is  first  attained  by  the  architect,  because  he  min- 
isters to  a  want  more  urgent  than  the  rest — be- 
cause, in  the  order  of  time,  the  edifice  must  pre- 
cede the  works  designed  for  its  embellishment — 
and  because,  finding  in  nature  no  models,  except 
for  the  details  of  his  performance,  he  must,  from 
the  first,  be  inventive  in  the  composition  of  it. 
Thus  the  children  of  Benedict,  when  contemplating 
iheir  lofty  avenues  sacred  to  meditation — and  the 
mellowed  lights  streaming  through  the  foliage — 
and  the  flowers  clustering  in  the  conventual  gar- 
den— and  the  pendulous  stalactites  of  the  neigh- 
boring grottoes — conceived  of  a  Christian  Temple 
in  which  objects  resembling  these,  though  hewn 
out  of  imperishable  stone,  and  carved   into   en- 


during forms,  might  be  combined  and  grouped 
together  into  one  glorious  whole.  With  a  ritual 
addressed  to  the  eye  rather  than  to  the  ear — a  ja- 
cred  pantomime,  of  which  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass 
was  the  action,  the  priests  the  actors,  and  the  high 
altar  the  stage — nothing  more  was  requisite  to  the 
solemn  exhibition  but  the  cathedral  as  its  appro- 
priate theatre.  It  arose,  therefore,  not  the  serviie 
representation  of  any  one  natural  object,  but  the 
majestic  combination  of  the  forms  of  many ;  aod 
full  of  mystic  significance,  in  the  cruciform  pUa, 
the  lofty  arch,  the  oriel  windows,  the  lateral  chap- 
els, and  the  central  elevation.  Not  a  groining, 
a  mullion,  or  a  tracery,  was  there,  in  which  the 
initiated  eye  did  not  read  some  masonic  enigma, 
some  ghostly  counsel,  or  some  inarticulate  suiii- 
mons  to  confession,  to  penitence  or  to  prayer. 

Every  niche  without,  and  every  shrine  within 
these  sanctuaries,  was  adorped  with  images  of 
their  tutelary  saints ;  and  especially  of  Her  who 
is  supreme  among  the  demigods  of  this  celestial 
hierarchy.  But,  instead  of  rising  to  the  imper- 
sonation of  holiness,  beauty,  or  power  in  theae 
human  forms,  the  monkish  sculptors  were  content 
to  copy  the  indiflferent  models  of  humanity  withki 
their  reach ;  and  the  statues,  busts,  and  reliefii, 
which,  in  subsequent  times,  fell  beneath  the  blows 
of  Protestant  Iconoclasts  had  little  if  any  value 
but  that  which  belonged  to  their  peculiar  locality 
and  their  accidental  associations.  In  painting  also, 
whether  encaustic,  in  fresco,  or  on  wood,  the  per- 
formances of  the  early  Benedictine  artists  weiie 
equally  humble.  In  order  to  give  out  their  visi- 
ble poetry,  the  chisel  and  the  pencil  must  be 
guided  by  minds  conversant  with  the  cares  and 
the  enjoyments  of  life ;  for  it  is  by  such  minds 
only  that  the  living  soul  which  animates  mute  na- 
ture can  ever  be  perceived ;  or  can  be  expressed 
in  the  delineation  of  realities,  whether  animated  or 
inanimate.  In  ecclesiastical  and  conventual  archi- 
tecture, and  in  that  art  alone,  the  monks  exhausted 
their  creative  imagination  ;  covering  Europe  with 
monuments  of  their  science  in  statics  and  dynam- 
ics, and  with  monuments  of  that  plastic  genius, 
which  from  an  infinity  of  elaborate,  incongruous, 
and  often  worthless,  details,  knew  how  to  evoke 
one  sublime  and  harmonious  whole.  In  those  au- 
gust shrines,  if  anywhere  on  earth,  the  spirit  of 
criticism  is  silenced  by  the  belief  that  the  adora- 
tions of  men  are  mingling  in  blessed  accord  with  , 
the  hallelujahs  of  heaven. 

To  animate  that  belief,  the  Benedictine  musi- 
cians produced  those  chants  which,  long  afterwards 
combined  by  Palestrina  into  the  Mass  of  Pope 
Marcellus,  were  hailed  with  rapture  by  the  Roman 
Conclave  and  the  Fathers  of  Trent,  as  the  golden 
links  which  bind  together  in  an  indissoluble  union 
the  supplications  of  the  Militant  Church  and  tha 
thanksgivings  of  the  Church  Triumphant. 

**  Lusts  of  the  imagination  !''  exclaimed,  and 
may  yet  exclaim,  the  indignant  pulpits  of  Scotland 
and  Geneva — '*  lusts  as  hostile  to  the  purity  of  lie 
Christian  Faith  as  the  grosser  lusts  of  the  flesh  or 
the  emptiest  vanities  of  life.''     Hard  words 
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for  our  restorers  of  church  architecture  in  medic- 
▼al  splendor  !  Let  the  Camden  Society,  the  Lord 
of  Wilion,  and  the  henchers  of  the  Temple  look 
to  it ;  while  we,  all  innocent  of  any  such  sump- 
tuous designs — her  majesty *s  church-building  com- 
missioners themselves  not  more  so — refer  to  these 
Benedictine  prodigies  only  as  illustrating  a  mem- 
orable passage  in  Benedictine  history. 

But  art  was  regarded  by  the  fathers  of  that  or- 
der rather  as  the  delight  than  as  the  serious  occu- 
pation of  their  brotherhood.  With  a  self-reliance 
as  just  as  that  of  the  great  philosopher,  if  not  as 
sublime,  they  took  to  themselves  all  knowledge  as 
their  proper  province.  Their  rule  assigned  an 
eminent  rank  among  monastic  virtues  to  the  guar- 
dianship and  multiplication  of  valuable  manuscripts. 
It  taught  the  copyist  of  a  holy  book  to  think  of 
himself  as  at  once  a  pupil  and  a  teacher — as  a 
missionary  while  seated  at  his  desk — using  each 
finger  as  a  tongue — inflicting  on  the  Spirit  of  Evil 
a  deadly  wound  at  each  successive  line — and  as 
baffling,  with  the  pen,  the  dread  enemy,  who 
smiles  at  the  impotent  hostility  of  every  other 
weapon  grasped  by  the  hand  of  mortal  man.  In 
each  Benedictine  monastery  a  chamber  was  set 
apart  for  the  discharge  of  this  sacred  office.  In 
this  Scriptorivnij  some  of  the  monks  plied  their 
pens  assiduously,  and  in  profound  silence,  to  pro- 
duce faultless  transcripts  of  the  best  originals.  To 
others  was  committed  the  care  of  revising  the  text 
of  such  works  as  were  then  held  in  the  highest  es- 
teem. Charlemagne  himself  assigned  to  the  Bene- 
dictine Alcuin  the  high  office  of  preparing,  from 
the  various  sources  within  his  reach,  a  perfect  co- 
dex of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  For  what  remains 
to  us  of  Pliny,  Sallust,  and  Macrobius,  and  for  the 
orations  against  Verres,  we  are  indebted  to  their 
literary  zeal.  A  tribute  of  writing  materials  at 
the  commencement  of  each  novitiate,  and  another 
of  books  at  its  close,  with  an  annual  import  of 
manuscripts  from  the  inferior  houses,  were  continu- 
ally augmenting  the  libraries  of  their  greater  con- 
vents. How  extensive  and  how  valuable  such 
collections  became,  may  be  inferred  from  the  di- 
rections given  by  the  Benedictine  Cassiodorus  for 
the  guidance  of  his  brethren  in  their  studies.  He 
had  collected,  and  he  enjoins  ihem  to  read,  the 
Greek  and  Latin  fatiiers,  the  church  historians, 
the  geographers  and  grammarians  whose  works 
were  then  extant  and  in  repute,  with  various  med- 
ical books,  for  the  assistance  of  those  monks  to 
whom  the  care  of  the  infirmary  was  confided. 
Whoever  will  consult  the  **  Hisloria  Rei  Litera- 
ria;  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,"  by  their  historiog- 
rapher Magnoaldus  Zeigelbauer,  may  rapidly  ac- 
cumulate the  most  conclusive  proofs,  that  by  their 
order  were  either  laid  or  preserved  the  founda- 
tions of  all  the  eminent  schools  of  learning  of  mod- 
ern Kurope. 

The  greatness  of  the  Benedictines  did  not,  how- 
evei;,  consist  either  in  their  agricultural  skill,  their 
prodigies  of  architecture,  or  their  priceless  libra- 
ries ;  but  in  their  parentage  of  countless  men  and 
women,  illustrious  for  active  piety — for  wisdom 


in  the  government  of  mankind — for  profoand  ] 
ing — and  for  that  contemplatiTO  spirit,  which  di»- 
covers  within  the  soul  itself  things  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  perceptible  creation.  Sneb,  indeed, 
is  the  number  of  these  worthies,  that,  if  cTery 
page  at  our  disposal  were  a  volume,  and  every 
such  volume  as  ponderous  as  onr  old  aoqaaintance. 
Scapula,  space  would  fail  as  to  render  justice  to 
the  achievements  of  the  half  of  them.  We  can- 
not, however,  pass  by  this  goodly  fellowship  with- 
out a  transient  glance  at  one  normal  type,  at  the 
least,  of  each  of  these  various  forma  of  Benedic- 
tine heroism.  For  that  purpose  we  need  scarcely 
wander  from  the  annals  of  our  own  land. 

In  the  Benedictine  abbey  of  Nntsall,  near  Win- 
chester, Poetry,  History,  Rhetoric,  and  the  Holy 
Scriptures  were  taught,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
eighth  century,  by  a  monk  whom  his  fellow-conn- 
trymen  called  Winfred,  but  whom  the  church  hon- 
ors under  the  name  of  Boniface.  He  was  bom  at 
Crediton,  in  Devonshire,  of  noble  and  wealthy 
parents,  who  had  reluctantly  yielded  to  hia  wish 
to  embrace  the  monastic  state.  Hardly,  however, 
had  he  reached  middle  life,  when  hia  aaaoeiatea  at 
Nutsall  discovered  that  he  was  diaaatiafied  with 
the  pursuits  by  which  their  own  thonghta  were 
engrossed.  As,  in  his  evening  meditationa,  he 
paced  the  long  conventual  avenue  of  lime  treea, 
or  as,  in  the  night  watches,  he  knelt  before  the  cm- 
cifix  suspended  in  his  cell,  he  waa  still  conaeioos 
of  a  voice,  audible  though  inarticulate,  which  re- 
peated to  him  the  Divine  injunction,  "  to  go  and 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  nations."  Then,  in  men- 
tal vision,  waa  seen  stretching  out  before  him  the 
land  of  his  German  ancestry ;  where,  beneath  the 
veil  of  the  customs  described  by  Tacitoa,  waa  ooo- 
cealed  an  idolatry  of  which  the  historian  had  n«- 
ther  depicted,  nor  probably  conjectured  the  abomi- 
nations. To  encounter  Satan  in  thia  atronghold, 
became  successively  the  day  dream,  the  paaaioB, 
and  the  fixed  resolve  of  Boniface ;  until  at  length, 
abandoning,  for  this  holy  war,  the  atudioua  repose 
for  which  he  had  already  abandoned  the  world,  lie 
appeared,  in  his  thirty-sixth  year,  a  aolitary  and 
unbefriended  missionary,  traversing  the  manhy 
sands  and  the  primeval  forests  Df  Friealand.  Bat 
Charles  Martel  was  already  there — the  leader  in 
a  far  difllerent  contest ;  nor,  while  the  Christian 
mayor  of  the  palace  was  striking  down  the  Pagans 
with  his  battle-axe,  could  the  pathetic  entreaties 
of  the  Benedictine  monk  induce  them  to  bow  down 
to  the  banner  of  the  cross.  He  therefore  retamed 
to  Nutsall,  not  with  diminished  leal,  bat  with 
increased  knowledge.  He  had  now  learnt  that  his 
success  must  depend  on  the  condoct  of  the  seealar 
and  spiritual  rulers  of  mankind,  and  on  his  own 
connection  with  them. 

The  chapter  of  his  monaatery  chose  him  ss 
their  abbot ;  but,  at  his  own  reqaest,  the  Bkiiop 
of  Winchester  annulled  the  election.  Then,  quil- 
ting forever  his  native  England,  Boniface  pvrsaed 
his  way  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  aid  of  Pope  Gv0^ 
ory  the  Second,  in  hia  efiforta  for  the  coofaision  of 
the  German  people. 
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Armed  with  a  papal  commission,  a  papal  bless- 
ing, and  a  good  store  of  relics,  Boniface  again 
appeared  in  Friesland,  where  Charles  Martel  was 
now  the  undisputed  master.  Victory  had  ren- 
dered him  devout,  and  he  gladly  countenanced  the 
labors  of  the  monk,  to  bring  his  new  subjects  with- 
in the  fold  of  the  Christian  church.  So  ardent, 
indeed,  was  his  zeal  for  this  great  work,  that  the 
destined  author  of  it  was  soon  compelled  to  mi- 
grate into  Saxony,  as  the  only  means  of  escaping 
the  unwelcome  command  of  the  conqueror  to  fix 
his  residence  in  Friesland,  and  there  to  assume 
the  coadjutorship  and  succession  to  the  Bishop  of 
Utrecht. 

The  missionary  labors  of  Boniface,  interrupted 
only  by  three  short  visits  to  Rome,  were  prolonged 
over  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-six  years  ;  and 
were  extended  over  all  the  territories  between  the 
Elbe,  the  Rhine,  and  the  ocean.  At  Rome  he 
sought  and  found  all  the  support  which  papal  au- 
thority, zeal,  and  wisdom  could  afford  him.  Greg- 
ory the  Second  consecrated  him  a  bishop,  though 
without  a  diocese.  Gregory  the  Third  raised  him 
to  be  the  Archbishop  and  Primate  of  all  Germany ; 
with  power  to  establish  bishoprics  there  at  his 
discretion.  The  same  pontiff*  aAerwards  nomi- 
nated him  Legate  of  the  Holy  See,  in  Germany 
and  France.  To  these  distinctions  Pope  Zachary 
added  the  Archbishopric  of  Mentz,  then  first  con- 
stituted the  metropolis  of  the  German  churches. 
Last  of  all  was  bestowed  on  him  the  singular 
privilege  of  appointing  his  own  successor  in  his 
primacy. 

There  have  been  churchmen  to  whom  such  a 
memento  of  the  vanity  of  even  the  highest  eccle- 
siastical dignities  would  have  aflforded  but  an  equiv- 
ocal satisfaction.  To  Boniface  the  remembrance 
of  the  shortness  of  life  was  not  only  familiar,  but 
welcome.  The  treatise  of  Ambrose  on  the  advan- 
tages of  death  was  his  constant  companion.  It 
taught  him  to  regard  his  successive  promotions  but 
as  the  means  of  preparing  his  mind  for  the  joyful 
resignation  of  them  all.  His  seventy-fourth  year 
was  now  completed.  For  the  spiritual  care  of  his 
converts  he  had  established  seven  new  bishoprics, 
and  had  built  and  endowed  many  monasteries  for 
the  advancement  of  piety  and  learning  among 
them.  At  last  abdicating  his  own  mitre  in  favor 
of  Lullus,  a  monk  of  >falme8bury,  he  solemnly 
devoted  his  remaining  days  to  that  office  of  a  mis- 
sionary, which  he  justly  esteemed  as  far  nobler 
than  any  symbolized  by  the  crosier,  the  purple,  or 
the  tiara.  Girding  round  him  his  black  Benedic- 
tine habit,  and  depositing  his  Ambrose  '*  De  Bono 
Mortis*'  in  the  folds  of  it,  he  once  more  travelled 
to  Friesland  ;  and  pitching  his  tent  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  rivulet,  awaited  there  the  arrival  of  a 
body  of  neophytes,  whom  he  had  summoned  to  re- 
eeive  at  his  hands  the  rite  of  eonfirroation. 

Ere  long  a  multitude  appeared  in  the  distance  ; 
advancing  towards  the  tent,  not  however  with  the 
lowly  demeanor  of  Christian  converts  drawing 
near  to  their  bishop,  but  carrying  deadly  weapons, 
and  announcing  by  their  eries  and  gestores  that 


they  were  Pagans,  sworn  to  avenge  their  injured 
deities  against  the  arch-enemy  of  their  worship. 
The  servants  of  Boniface  drew  their  swords  in  his 
defence  ;  but  calmly,  and  even  cheerfully  awaiting 
the  approach  of  his  enemies,  and  forbidding  all 
resistance,  he  fell  beneath  their  blows — a  martyr 
to  the  faith  which  he  had  so  long  lived,  and  so 
bravely  died,  to  propagate.  His  copy  of  Am- 
brose, **  De  Bono  Mortis,"  covered  with  his  blood, 
was  exhibited,  during  many  succeeding  centuries, 
at  Fulda,  as  a  relic.  It  was  contemplated  there  by 
many  who  regarded  as  superstitious  and  heretical 
some  of  the  tenets  of  Boniface.  But  no  Chris- 
tian, whatever  might  be  his  own  peculiar  creed, 
ever  looked  upon  that  blood-stained  memorial  of 
him  without  the  profoundest  veneration. 

For,  since  the  Apostolic  Age,  no  greater  bene- 
factor of  our  race  has  arisen  among  men  than  the 
Monk  of  Nutsall — unless  it  be  that  other  Monk 
of  Wittemberg  who,  at  the  distance  of  seven  cen* 
turies,  appeared  to  reform  and  reconstruct  the 
churches  founded  by  the  holy  Benedictine.  To 
Boniface  the  north  and  west  of  Gerooany,  and 
Holland,  still  look  back  as  their  spiritual  progeni- 
tor ;  nor  did  any  uninspired  man  ever  add  to  the 
permanent  dominion  of  our  faith  provinces  of  sueh 
extent  and  value. 

If,  in  accomplishing  that  great  work,  Boniface 
relied  more  on  human  authority  than  is  consistent 
with  the  practice,  or,  rather,  with  the  theory,  of 
our  Protestant  churches,  his  still  extant  letters  will 
show  that  he  rebuked,  with  indignant  energy,  the 
vices  of  the  great  on  whom  he  was  dependent. 
In  placing  the  crown  of  Childeric  on  the  head  of 
Pepin,  he  may  have  been  guilty  of  some  worldly 
compliance  with  the  usurper.  Yet  it  is  not  to  be 
forgotten  that  the  pope  himself  had  favored  the 
cause  of  the  mayor  of  the  palace,  by  his  Delphio 
response,  '*  Melius  esse  ilium  vocari  rcgem  apod 
quem  summa  potestas  consisteret.*' 

The  guides  of  our  own  missionary  enterprises 
will,  probably,  accuse  Boniface  of  nndue  prompti- 
tude in  admitting  within  the  pale  any  one  who 
chose  to  submit  himself  to  the  mere  outward  form 
of  baptism.  His  facility  is  indisputable ;  but  what 
Protestant  will  venture  to  condemn  the  measures 
which  brought  within  the  precincts  of  the  Chris- 
tian church  the  native  lands  of  Luther,  of  Grotios, 
and  of  Melancthon  ? 

On  a  single  occasion  we  find  him  wearing  t 
garb  at  least  resembling  that  of  an  inquisitor. 
Within  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  came  a  French- 
man, working  miracles,  and  selling  as  relics  the 
cuttings  of  his  own  hair  and  the  parings  of  his 
own  nails.  This  worthy  had  an  associate  in 
one  Vincent,  a  Scotchman,  a  sort  of  prematare 
Knox — a  teacher,  it  is  said,  of  heresies — but  cer- 
tainly a  stout  opponent  of  all  the  laws  and  canons 
of  the  church.  Moved  by  Boniface,  the  secular 
arm  lodged  them  both  in  close  prison ;  and,  all 
things  considered,  one  must  doubt  their  claim  to 
any  better  lodgings. 

Peace  be,  however,  to  the  fanlts  of  Boni&ee ! 
whatever  they  may  have  been.   Ataong  the  heroes 
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of  active  piety,  the  world  has  few  greater  to  re- 
vere ;  as  the  disciples  of  Benedict  have  assuredly 
none  greater  to  boast. 

They  boast,  however,  in  Lanfranc,  another  pri- 
mate, to  whose  far-seeing  wisdom  in  the  govern- 
ment of  mankind  may  not  obscurely  be  traced 
much  of  the  vital  spirit  of  those  venerable  institu- 
tions which  are  still  the  glory  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race,  in  our  own  islands  and  iu  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  In  his  romance  of  *^  Harold,'*  Sir 
Edward  Bulwer  Lytton  solving,  with  equal  erudi- 
tion and  creative  fancy,  the  great  problem  of  his 
art,  (the  problem  how  to  produce  the  greatest 
amount  of  dramatic  eiToct  at  the  least  expense  of 
historical  truth,)  has  produced  a  living  portrait  of 
Lanfranc,  the  subtle  Italian,  who,  armed  with 
homilies  for  the  devout,  jests  for  the  facetious, 
austerities  for  the  superstitious,  learning  for  the 
inquisitive,  and  obsequiousness  for  the  great,  ren- 
ders the  weakness  and  the  strength  of  each  in 
turn  tributary  to  his  own  ambition ;  and  ascends 
.  the  throne  of  Canterbury,  not  merely  by  the  aid  of 
the  meek  old  abbot  Herduin,  but  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  imperious  William  and  the  imperial  Hilde- 
brand.  Our  great  master  of  historico-romantic 
portraiture  would  have  destroyed  the  picturesque 
unity  of  his  beautiful  sketch  if,  by  advancing  further, 
he  had  taught  us  (and  who  could  have  taught 
us  so  powerfully  ?)  how  vast  is  the  debt  of  grati- 
tude which  England  owes  to  her  great  primates 
Ijanfranc,  Anselm,  Langton,  and  Beckett — or 
rather  to  that  benign  Providence  which  raised 
them  up  in  that  barbarous  age.  Whatever  may 
have  been  their  personal  motives,  and  whatever 
their  demerits,  they,  and  they  alone,  wrestled  suc- 
cessfully with  the  despotism  of  the  Conqueror  and 
his  descendants  to  the  fourth  generation ;  main- 
taining among  us,  even  in  those  evil  days,  the 
balanced  power,  the  control  of  public  opinion,  and 
the  influence  of  moral,  over  physical,  force  which 
from  their  times  passed  as  a  birthright  to  the  par- 
liaments of  Henry  the  Third  and  his  successors  ; 
and  which  at  this  day  remains  the  inheritance  of 
England,  and  of  all  the  free  communities  with 
which  she  has  covered,  and  is  still  peopling,  the 
globe.  The  thunders  and  reproaches  of  Rome 
are  sufficiently  encountered,  by  such  reverberated 
thunders  and  reproaches  as  they  provoke.  To 
those  who  deplore  alike  the  necessity  and  the  ran- 
cor of  the  conflict,  it  may  yet  be  permitted  to  ren- 
der a  duo  and  therefore  a  reverent  homage  to  the 
ancient  prelates  of  the  Roman  church.  Unchecked 
by  the  keen  wisdom,  the  ecclesiastical  policy, 
and  the  *  Roman  sympathies  of  the  Benedictine 
Lanfranc,  the  fierce  Conqueror  would  have  acquired 
and  transmitted  to  his  posterity  on  the  English 
throne,  a  power  absolute  and  arbitrary,  beneath 
the  withering  influence  of  which  every  germ  of  the 
future  liberties  and  greatness  of  England  must 
have  prematurely  perished. 

When,  in  the  mind  of  William  Rufus,  the  fear 
of  death  had  prevailed  over  the  thirst  for  the  rev- 
enues of  Canterbury,  he  placed  the  mitre  of  Lanfranc 
on  the  head  of  the  Benedictine  Anselm ;  anticipat- 


ing, probably,  a  less  eflfective  aasertion  of  the  ii|iit« 
of  the  church  by  the  retired  and  gentle  ttadent,  thwm 
had  been  made  by  his  insinuating  and  worldly-wits 
predece^r.  In  the  great  eontroTersy  of  ioTetti- 
tures,  however,  Anselm  showed  that  nothing  ii  ao 
inflexible  as  meekness,  susuined  and  animated  hj 
the  firm  conviction  of  right.  Yet  at  the  very  mo- 
ment of  success,  he  turned  aside  from  these  agiu- 
tions,  to  revolve  the  mysterious  enigmaa  which  it 
was  at  once  the  purpose  and  the  delight  of  bis  ex- 
istence to  unraval.  Those  boundless  remlme  of 
thought  over  which,  in  the  solitude  of  his  Hbrsry, 
he  enjoyed  a  princely  but  unenvied  dominion,  were 
in  his  eyes  of  incomparably  higher  value,  than  either 
his  primacy  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  his  tri- 
umph in  maintaining  the  prerogatives  of  the  Charoh 
of  Rome.  In  our  days,  indeed,  his  specolstioDS 
are  forgotten  ;  and  the  very  subjects  of  them  hsTe 
fallen  into  disesteem.  Yet,  except  perhaps  the 
writings  of  Erigena,  those  of  Anselm  on  the  **  Will 
of  God,"  on  '*  Truth,"  on  "Free-will,"  and  on 
the  **  Divine  Prescience,"  are  not  only  tlie  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  but,  in  the  order  of  inTention,  sra 
the  earliest  models,  of  those  scholastic  works,  whick 
exhibit,  in  such  intimate  and  curions  union,  the 
prostration  and  the  aspirings  of  the  mind  of  msn— 
prostrating  itself  to  the  must  absurd  of  harosn  dog^' 
mas — aspiring  to  penetrate  the  loftiest  and  the 
most  obscure  of  the  Divine  attributes. 

Truth  may  have  concealed  herself  from  most  of 
these  inquirers ;  but  their  researches  formed  no  an- 
important  part  of  the  education  which  was  gradn- 
ally  preparing  the  intellect  of  Europe  for  sdroiasioii 
into  her  sanctuary.  Among  the  followers  of  An- 
selm are  to  be  reckoned  not  merely  the  doctors- 
venerable,  invincible,  irrefragable,  sngelicsl,  sod 
seraphic — but  a  far  greater  than  they,  even  Das 
Cartes  himself — who,  as  may  be  lesmt  from 
Brucker,  borrowed  from  the  BienedicUne  philoso- 
pher his  proof  of  the  Being  of  s  €rod.  Anselm 
taught  that  the  abstract  idea  of  Deity  was  the  foii>- 
tal  principle  of  all  knowledge — that  as  God  him- 
self is  the  primeval  source  of  all  existence  in  the 
outer  world,  so  the  Idea  of  God  precedes,  and  oon- 
ducts  us  to,  all  other  ideas  in  the  world  within  on 
— and  that,  until  we  have  risen  to  that 
spring  of  all  our  thoughts,  we  cannot 
rightly  of  the  correspondence  of  oar  own  peioep- 
tions  with  the  realities  amidst  which  we  exist. 

If  these  speculations  are  not  very  intelligible^ 
they  are  at  least  curious.  They  show  that  the 
metaphysicians  who  lived  when  Westminster  Hall 
was  rising  from  its  foundations,  and  those  who 
lived  when  the  first  stone  of  our  Edinboigh  UniTsr- 
sity  was  laid,  beat  themselves  very  moek  in  the 
same  manner  against  the  bars  of  their  mental 
prison-house. 

Philosophy  may  thrive  in  other  places  than  eon- 
ventual  cells.  But  there  is  s  litentare  wlneli 
scarcely  flourishes  elsewhere.  The  peentiar  and 
spontaneous  product  of  the  monastery  is 
devotion.  If  the  Benedictines  hsd  been 
with  barrenness  in  yielding  this  fruit,  they  ' 
have  reaembled  a  Datch  garden  in  wUoh  il  \ 
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iropoesible  to  cultivate  the  tulip.  But  no  such  re- 
proach clings  to  the  sons  and  daughters  of  Bene- 
dict. It  roust,  however,  be  admitted  that  our  own 
land  has  been  singularly  destitute  of  fertility  in  this 
the  most  delicate  of  all  the  plants  cultivated  in 
monastic  seclusion.  We  produced  schoolmen  to 
satiety.  Erigena,  Hales,  Duns  Scotus,  and  Occam 
were  our  own.  But  we  must  pass  over  to  Spain 
and  Germany  to  find  a  type  of  Benedictine  great- 
ness, in  that  impalpable,  though  gorgeous  world, 
which  in  later  times  was  inhabited  by  Molinos  and 
by  Fen^lon. 

In  those  more  fortunate  regions,  many  are  the  half 
inspired  rhapsodists  whom  we  encounter — chiefly 
ladies — and,  what  is  worthy  of  notice,  ladies  who 
from  their  childhood  had  scarcely  ever  strayed  beyond 
the  convent  garden.  Nevertheless,  the  indestruc- 
tible peculiarity  of  our  national  character,  (whether 
it  be  shyness  or  dryness — high  aims  or  low  aims 
— the  fear  of  irreverence  for  what  is  holy,  or  the 
fear  of  being  laughed  at  for  what  is  absurd) — that 
character  which  forbade  the  public  utterance  in 
these  islands  of  the  impassioned  communings  of 
the  soul  with  its  Maker  and  with  itself,  forbids  us 
to  make  any  report  to  our  fellow-countrymen  of 
the  sublime  **  Canticles"  of  St.  Gertrude  or  of  St. 
Theresa.  Lest,  however,  our  hasty  sketch  of 
Benedictine  intellectual  greatness  should  bo  defec- 
tive, without  some  specimen  of  their  super-terres- 
trial poetry,  wo  venture  to  remind  our  readers  of 
one  passage  of  which  M.  de  Malan  (one  of  Mabil- 
lon^s  biographers)  has  reminded  us  ourselves,  in 
which  the  author  of  the  **  De  Imitatione  Christi'* 
(himself  a  Benedictine,  if  Mabillon  may  be  trusted) 
has  sung  to  his  iEolian  harp  a  more  than  earthly 
strain.  It  is,  indeed,  an  excellent  example  of  a 
style  of  which  we  have  no  model  in  our  own  lan- 
guage— except  perhaps  in  occasional  passages  of 
Archbishop  Lieighton. 

My  son,  let  not  the  sayings  of  men  move  thee, 
however  beautiful  or  ingenious  they  may  be ;  for 
the  kingdoai  of  God  consisteth  not  in  words  but  in 
power. 

Weigh  well  my  words,  for  they  kindle  the  heart, 
illuminate  the  mind,  quicken  compunction,  and  sup- 
ply abundant  springs  of  consolation. 

Read  not  the  Word  of  God  in  order  that  thou  may- 
est  appear  more  learned  or  more  wise. 

When  thou  shalt  have  read  and  known  many 
things,  then  return  to  the  one  beginning  and  prin- 
ciple of  all  things. 

I  am  he  that  tcachcth  man  knowlego,  and  to  lit- 
tle children  I  impart  an  understanding  more  clear 
than  man  can  teach. 

He  to  whom  I  speak  shall  quickly  be  wise,  and 
in  spirit  shall  profit  largely. 

Woe  be  to  them  that  search  out  many  curious 
things,  and  take  little  thought  how  they  may  serve 
mc. 

I  am  he  who,  in  one  instant,  raise  up  the  hum- 
ble in  mind  to  understand  eternal  truth  better  than 
if  he  had  studied  many  years  in  the  schools. 

I  teach  without  noise  of  words,  without  confusion 
of  opinions,  without  ambitioQ  of  honor,  without  the 
shock  of  arguments. 

To  some  men  I  speak  commoo  things,  to  others 


things  rare ;  to  some  I  appear  sweetly  by  signs ;  l» 
some,  with  much  light,  1  discover  mysteries. 

The  voice  of  books  is,  indeed,  one ;  but  it  is  a 
voice  which  instructs  not  all  alike.  I  am  he  who 
teaches  the  truth  concealed  within  the  voice.  I  the 
searcher  of  the  heart,  the  discoverer  of  the  thoughts, 
promoting  holy  actions,  distributing  to  each  one  as 
twill. 


If,  as  the  Benedictines  maintained,  this  sacred 
chant  was  really  sung  by  a  poet  of  their  own  fra- 
ternity, about  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, it  may  be  looked  upon  as  a  kind  of  threnody ». 
designed  to  intimate  the  approaching  obscuration 
of  their  ord^r.  For  already  might  be  observed,  in 
a  state  of  morbid  activity  among  them,  those  prin- 
ciples of  decay  which  were  pointed  out  so  indig^- 
nantly  by  Benedict  himself  to  Dante,  when,  under 
the  guidance  of  Beatrice,  the  poet  had  ascended  t» 
his  presence  in  the  seventh  heaven  : — 

•     •    My  rule 
Is  lefV  a  profitless  stain  upon  the  leaves  ; 
The  walls,  for  abbeys  reared,  turned  into  dens ; 
The  cowls,  to  sacks  choked  up  with  musty  meal  ; 
Foul  usury  doth  not  more  lift  itself 
Against  God's  pleasure,  than  that  fruit  which  makes- 
The  hearts  of  monks  so  wanton. 

Carey^s  Dante^  canto  xxii.,  **  II  Paradise.** 

In  the  lapse  of  more  than  seven  centuries,  the 
state  of  society  had  undergone  vast  changes ;  hoi 
the  institutes  of  Benedict  had  not  been  changed  t» 
meet  them.  The  new  exigencies  of  life  demanded 
reformations  in  the  religious  state  which  Francis, 
Dominic,  and  Loyola,  successively  established. 
They  combined  a  more  mature  policy  with  a 
younger  enthusiasm.  Exhibiting  ascetic  self-mor- 
tifications, till  then  unknown  among  any  of  the 
monastic  communities  of  the  West,  they,  also, 
formed  relations  equally  new  with  the  laity  in  all 
their  ofifices — domestic,  political,  military,  and 
commercial.  Having,  at  the  same  time,  obtained 
possession  of  nearly  all  the  pulpits  of  the  Latui 
church,  the  imagination,  the  interests,  and  the  con- 
sciences of  mankind  fell  so  much  under  the  control 
of  these  new  fraternities,  that  their  influence  wis 
felt  throughout  all  the  ramifications  of  society. 

While  the  spiritual  dominion .  of  the  earlier 
monasticism  was  continually  narrowed  by  this  for- 
midable competition,  the  Benedictines  were  no  less 
constantly  becoming  more  and  more  entangled  ift 
the  cares  and  enjoyments  of  the  world.  They  es- 
tablished an  ill-omened  alliance  with  the  Templars, 
with  the  Knights  of  Calatrava  and  Alcantara,  and 
with  five  other  orders  of  chivalry — an  unhallowed 
companionship,  which,  by  familiarizing  the  monks 
with  the  miliury^  and  dissolute  manners  of  these 
new  brethren,  gradually  contaminated  their  own. 

Wealth  and  temporal  prosperity  were  no  lesa 
prolific  of  evil  in  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  than  i» 
other  societies  in  which  their  enervating  influenee^ 
has  been  felt.  But  on  the  monks  riches  inflicted 
a  peculiar  disMter.  For,  riches  tempted  the  chief 
sovereigns  of  Europe  to  usurp  the  patronage  of  the- 
religious  houses ;  and  to  transfer  the  go? ernmeat  << 
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of  them  from  abbots  elected  by  the  chapters,  to  ab- 
bots appointed  by  the  king. 

The  grant  of  these  conventual  benefices  in  com- 
mendam,  was  one  of  those  abuses  in  the  church, 
which  yielded  to  no  reform  until  the  church  herself 
and  her  abuses  were  swept  away  together,  by  the 
torrent  of  the  French  revolution.  It  was,  how- 
ever, a  practice  in  favor  of  which  the  most  vener- 
able antiquity  might  be  alleged.  From  the  earliest 
times  churches  had  been  placed  under  a  kind  of 
tutelage,  between  the  death  of  the  incumbent  and 
the  appointment  of  his  successor.  But  it  not 
rarely  happened  that  when  the  period  of  this  spir- 
itual guardianship  was  over,  the  tutor  had  become 
too  much  enamored  of  his  ward,  and  possessed  too 
much  influence  with  the  great,  to  acquiesce  in  a 
separation  from  her.  In  such  cases  the  commen- 
datory, aided  by  some  ill-fed  stipendiary  curate,  as- 
sumed all  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  sine- 
curist. 

Yet  it  was  not  nAsessary  to  rely  on  any  vulgar 
names  in  defence  or  in  extenuation  of  this  usage. 
The  great  Athanasius  himself  held  a  bishopric  in 
commendam,  in  addition  to  his  see  of  Alexandria. 
Neither  were  they  vulgar  names  by  whom  it  was 
condemned.  Ilildebrand,  Innocent  III.,  and  the 
Fathers  of  Trent,  rivalled  each  other  in  denunci- 
ations of  the  abuse  ;  and  were  cordially  seconded 
by  Philippe  Auguste,  by  St.  Louis,  and  even  by 
Francis  I.  Papal,  synodal,  and  royal  decrees, 
proved,  however,  too  feeble  to  check  an  abuse  so 
tempting  to  royal  and  sacerdotal  cupidity.  The 
French  kings  converted  the  splendid  monastery  of 
Fontverault  into  an  appanage  for  a  long  succession 
of  royal  or  noble  ladies.  The  abbey  of  St.  Ger- 
main des  Pres  also  was  given  in  commendam, 
by  Louis  the  Debonnaire,  to  a  bishop  of  Poictiers  ; 
by  Eudes  to  his  brother  Robert,  a  layman  ;  and 
at  length,  by  Louis  XIII.,  to  a  widow  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine — which  is  much  as  though  the 
mastership  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  had 
been  given  "to  the  widow  of  the  Elector  Palatine. 

During  the  progress  of  this  decay,  there  was  no 
lack  of  reformers,  or  of  reforms  of  the  Benedictine 
Order.  But  the  corrupting  proved  too  strong  for 
the  renovating  power ;  and  their  decline  proceeded 
without  any  real  check  until,  in  the  year  1614, 
Dom  Nicholas  Benard  became  a  member  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Maur. 

Benard  was  one  of  those  reformers  to  whom  it 
is  given  to  innovate,  at  once  in  the  spirit  of  the 
institution  which  they  desire  to  improve,  and  in 
the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  the  improvement  is 
to  be  made.  His  object  was  to  bring  back  his 
order  to  the  dutifulness,  the  industry,  and  the  self- 
renunciation  enjoined  by  Benedict.  His  remedial 
process  consisted  in  conducting  them,  by  exhor- 
tation and  by  his  own  example,  to  the  culture  of 
those  studies  which  were  held  in  highest  esteem 
in  France  in  the  reigns  of  the  13th  and  of  the 
14th  Louis.  In  those  times  no  seeds  of  science 
or  literature  could  be  sown  in  that  favored  land 
without  yielding  an  abundant  increase.  The  rea- 
son of  this  redundant  fertility  at  that  particular 


era,  no  historian  can  explain  and  no  psycholognt 
can  conjecture.  But,  like  the  other  promotera 
of  learning  in  his  age,  Benard  soon  found  himaelf 
followed  and  surrounded  by  «  band  of  scholan, 
who  joined  with  him  in  the  Baccessful  culture  of 
all  historical,  antiquarian,  and  critical  knowledge. 
With  their  aid  he  restored  one  of  the  chief  house- 
holds of  the  Benedictine  race  to  even  more  thin 
their  pristine  glory. 

During  the  17th  century,  one  hundred  and  fife 
writers  in  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  (then 
established  at  St.  Germain  des  Pres)  divided  among 
them  this  harvest  of  literary  renown.  A  complete 
collection  of  their  works  would  form  a  large  and 
very  valuable  library  ;  as  may  indeed  be  inferred 
from  a  bare  enumeration  of  the  books  of  the  ear- 
lier and  later  fathers,  which  they  republished. 
Among  them  are  the  best  editions  which  the  world 
has  seen  of  the  writings  of  St.  Gregory  the  Great, 
of  Lanfranc,  Basil,  Bernard,  Anaelm,  Augustine, 
Cassiodorus,  Ambrose,  Hilary,  Jerome,  Atha- 
nasius, Gregory  of  Tours,  Irenaeus,  Chryaoatom, 
Cyril  of  Alexandria,  Tertullian,  Justin,  and  Ori- 
gen ;  to  which  must  be  added  their  edition  of 
Josephus. 

But  it  would  be  as  easy  to  form  an  image  of 
the  Grecian  camp  from  the  catalogue  of  the  Bhips, 
as  to  conceive  aright  of  the  Benedietinea  of  St. 
Maur  from  an  enumeration  of  their  publicationa 
and  the  names  of  them.  To  exhibit  aome  alight 
sketch  of  that  great  seminary  aa  it  exiated  in 
its  days  of  splendor,  it  is  necesaary  to  confine 
our  attention  to  the  Achilles  of  their  host — to 
him  whom  all  the  rest  revered  aa  their  great  ex- 
ample, and  acknowledged  by  acclamation  aa  their 
head. 

The  life  of  Mabillon  has  been  written  by  Rui- 
nart,  his  affectionate  pupil ;  by  Dom  Tilipe  le 
Cerf,  the  historiographer  of  the  congregation  ;  and 
more  recently  by  M.  Chavin  de  Malan.  To  the 
last  of  those  biographers  we  are  largely  indebted 
for  much  valuable  information.  But  a  companion 
at  once  more  instructive  and  provoking,  or  a  guide 
less  worthy  of  confidence,  never  offered  himaelf 
at  the  outset  of  any  literary  journey.  It  ia  the 
pleasure  of  M.  de  Malan  to  qualify  the  apeculatiire 
propensities  of  our  own  age,  by  the  blindeat  cre- 
dulity of  the  middle  ages.  He  is  at  the  same 
moment  a  rhetorician  and  an  antiquarian,  (aa  a 
dervish  dances  while  he  prays,)  and  ia  never  8ati»- 
fied  with  investigating  truth,  unless  he  can  alao 
embellish  and  adorn  it.  Happily,  however,  we 
are  not  dependent  on  hia  guidance.  All  that  ia 
most  interesting  respecting  Mabillon  may  be  gath- 
ered from  his  own  letters  and  hia  worka.  For  to 
write  was  the  very  law  of  hia  exiatenoe ;  and  from 
youth  to  old  age  his  pen  unceaaingly  plied  thoae 
happy  tasks,  of  which  the  intereat  never  faila  and 
the  tranquillity  can  never  be  diaturbed. 

Jean  Mabillon  was  born  at  the  village  of  8l 
Pierre  Mont,  in  Champagne,  on  the  S3d  of  No- 
vember, 1632.  Hia  mother  did  not  long  anrvive 
hia  birth ;  but  Ruinart  congratulates  himaelf  on 
having  seen  Etienne,  the  father  of  Jeao,  at  the 
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•ge  of  105,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  all  his  mental 
and  bodily  powers.  Jean  himself  was  sent  by  his 
paternal  uncle,  the  cure  of  a  parish  near  Rheims, 
to  a  college  in  t4iat  city,  which,  on  his  return 
homewards  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  the  cele- 
brated cardinal  of  Lorraine  had  founded  there  for 
the  education  of  clergymen.  The  habits  of  the 
place  well  became  its  origin.  Except  while  ad- 
dressing their  teachers,  the  pupils  passed  in  pro- 
found silence  every  hour  of  the  day  save  that  of 
noon  ;  when  they  amused  themselves  in  a  garden, 
where,  as  we  read,  it  was  their  custom,  many 
hundred  times  a  day,  to  salute  a  conspicuous 
image  of  the  Virgin,  with  assurances  of  their  ven- 
eration and  their  love. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  effects  of  this 
discipline  on  the  characters  of  his  fellow-students, 
it  moulded  the  meek  and  quiet  nature  of  Mabillon 
into  the  exact  form  which  the  authors  of  it  regarded 
as  the  most  perfect.  He  surrendered  up  his  will 
to  theirs  ;  and  yielding  his  whole  soul  to  the  divine 
of^ces  of* his  college  chapel,  became  so  familiar 
with  them,  that  when,  after  an  absence  of  more 
than  fifty  years,  Ruinart  knelt  beside  him  there, 
he  heard  the  then  aged  man  repeat,  from  memory, 
with  unerring  exactness,  every  prayer,  every  cere- 
monial, and  every  sacred^melody  in  which  he  had 
been  accustomed  to  offer  up  the  devotions  of  his 
youth. 

In  the  year  1653,  and  (to  use  the  chronology 
of  the  cloister  and  of  Oxford)  on  the  feast  of  the 
Decollation  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  Mabillon  was 
received  as  a  postulant  at  the  Benedictine  monas- 
tery then  attached  to  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Remy.  In  that  sublime  edifice  his  imagination 
had  long  before  been  entranced  by  the  anticipated 
delights  of  a  life  of  devotional  retirement.  It  had 
been  his  single  indulgence,  while  at  college,  to 
wander  thither  that  he  might  listen  to  the  choral 
strains  as  they  rose,  and  floated,  and  died  away 
through  the  recesses  of  those  long-drawn  aisles  ; 
and  there  had  he  often  proposed  to  himself  the 
question,  whether  this  world  had  anything  to  offer 
so  peaceful  and  so  pure  as  an  habitual  ministration 
at  those  hallowed  altars,  and  an  unbroken  ascent 
of  the  heart  heavenwards,  on  the  wings  of  those 
unearthly  psalmodies? 

To  this  inquiry,  his  judgment,  or  his  feelings, 
still  returned  the  same  answer ;  and,  at  the  end  of 
his  novitiate,  he  gladly  pronounced  those  irrevo- 
cable vows  which  were  to  exclude  him  forever 
from  all  delights  less  elevated  than  those  of  a 
devotional  life.  He  had  not,  however,  long  to 
await  the  proof  that  the  exclusive  use  of  this 
ethereal  dietary  is  unfriendly  to  the  health  both 
of  these  gross  bodies  of  ours  and  of  the  sluggish 
minds  by  which  they  are  informed.  The  flesh  re- 
volted ;  and.  to  subdue  the- rebellion,  ascetic  rigors 
were  required.  Then  (alas  for  the  bathos!)  that 
base  and  unfortunate  viscus,  the  stomach,  racked 
his  head  with  insufferable  pains.  Compelled  at 
length  to  fly  for  relief  to  a  Benedictine  convent 
at  Nogent,  he  there  soothed  his  aching  brows  by 
traversing,  and  mourning  over,  the  ruins  which . 


the  impious  ravages  of  the  Huguenots  had  brought 
upon  the  monastic  buildings.  Then  passing,  for 
relief,  to  another  monastery  at  Corbie,  he  recovered 
his  health,  through  the  intercession  of  St.  Adel-  , 
hard,  the  patron  saint  of  the  place,  as  he  piously 
believed ;  though  a  less  perfect  faith  might  have 
been  tempted  to  ascribe  the  cure  to  the  active  em- 
ployments in  the  open  air  in  which  the  abbot  of 
Corbie  compelled  him  to  engage. 

With  restored  health,  Mabillon  was  next  trans- 
ferred, by  the  commands  of  his  superior,  to  the 
royal  abbey  of  St.  Denys  ;  there  to  act  as  curator 
of  the  treasures  which  the  profaneness  of  a  later 
age  has  scattered  to  the  winds.  This  was  no 
light  trust.  Amidst  countless  monuments  of  the 
illustrious  dead,  and  of  the  greatness  of  the  French 
monarchy,  the  collection  contained  one  of  the 
arms  in  which  the  aged  Simeon  had  raised  the 
infant  Jesus  in  the  temple ;  and  the  very  hand 
which  the  sceptical  Thomas  had  stretched  out  to 
touch  the  wounded  side  of  his  risen  Lord  ! 

It  was  just  one  year  before  the  birth  of  Mabillon, 
that  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  had  taken 
possession  of  the  monastery  of  St.  Germain  des 
Pres  at  Paris.  At  the  time  of  his  arrival  at  St. 
Denys,  Dom  Luc  d'Achery,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
was  engaged  at  St.  Germain's,  in  one  of  those 
gigantic  undertakings  to  which  Benard  had  invited 
his  fraternity.  It  was  a  compilation  from  the 
libraries  of  France  of  the  more  rare  and  valuable 
letters,  poems,  charters,  and  chronicles  relating  to 
ecclesiastical  affairs,  which  had  been  deposited  in 
them  either  in  later  or  remoter  ages.  These  glean- 
ings (for  they  were  published  under  the  name  of 
Spicilegium)  extend  over  thirteen  quarto  volumes. 
Such,  however,  were  the  bodily  infirmities  of  the 
compiler,  that,  during  forty-five  years,  he  had  never 
been  able  to  quit  the  infirmary.  There  he  soothed 
his  occasional  intermissions  of  pain  and  study,  by 
weaving  chaplets  of  flowers  for  the  embellishment 
of  the  altars  of  the  church  of  St.  Germain's. 

For  the  relief  of  this  venerable  scholar,  Mabillon, 
then  in  his  thirty-fifth  year,  was  withdrawn  from 
his  charge  of  St.  Denys  to  St.  Germain's,  wherd 
he  passed  the  whole  of  his  remaining  life  in  the 
execution  of  that  series  of  works  which  have  placed 
his  name  at  the  head  of  the  competitors  for  the 
palm  of  erudition  in  what  was  once  the  most  eru- 
dite nation  of  the  world,  at  the  period  of  her  great- 
est eminence  in  learning.  The  commencement 
of  his  fame  was  laid  in  a  demeanor  still  more  ad- 
mirable for  self-denial,  humility,  and  loving  kind- 
ness. To  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  D'Achery, 
and  to  advance  his  honor,  had  become  the  devoted 
purpose  of  his  affectionate  assistant.  Taking  his 
seat  at  the  feet  of  the  old  man,  Mabillon  humored 
his  weakness,  stole  away  his  lassitude,  and  became 
at  once  his  servant,  his  secretary,  his  friend,  and 
his  confessor.  From  the  resources  of  his  far 
deeper  knowledge,  guided  by  his  much  larger 
capacity,  he  enabled  D'Achery  to  complete  hit 
Spicilegium — generously  leaving  him  in  possession 
of  the  undivided  honor  of  that  contribotion  to  the 
literary  wealth  of  France 
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Nor  was  this  the  gnreatest  of  his  self-sacrifices 
in  thus  gratifying  the  feelings  of  the  aged  antiqua- 
rian. Benard  and  the  other  brethren  of  the  con- 
gregation had,  from  their  first  settlement  at  St. 
Germain,  meditated  a  complete  history  of  their 
order.  During  forty  successive  years  they  had 
accumulated  for  the  purpose  a  body  of  materials 
of  such  variety  and  magnitude  as  to  extinguish 
the  hopes  and  baffle  the  exertions  of  all  ordinary 
men.  Having  found  at  length  in  Mabillon  one 
fitted  to  **  grapple  with  whole  libraries,"  they 
con^mitted  to  him  the  Titanic  labor  of  hewing  out 
of  those  rude  masses,  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
glory  of  Benedict  and  of  his  spiritual  progeny. 
He  undertook  the  task,  in  the  spirit  of  obedience 
and  of  love.  In  the  printed  circular  letters  with 
which  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  learned,  he  joined 
the  name  of  D'Achery  to  his  own ;  and  kept 
alive  the  same  friendly  fiction,  by  uniting  their 
names  in  the  title-page  of  every  volume  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum  Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,  which 
appeared  in  D*Achery's  lifetime. 

The  literary  annals  of  France,  though  abound- 
ing in  prodigies,  record  nothing  more  marvellous 
than  the  composition  of  that  book  by  a  single  man, 
in  the  midst  of  other  labors  of  almost  equal  mag- 
nitude. From  the  title  alone  it  might  be  inferred 
that  it  was  a  mere  collection  of  religious  biogra- 
phies ;  and,  if  such  had  been  the  fact,  they  who 
are  the  deepest  read  in  Roman  Catholic  hagiology 
would  probably  prefer  the  perusal  of  the  writers 
of  ordinary  romance ;  since,  with  less  irreverence 
for  sacred  things,  they  are  usually  more  entertain- 
ing, and  not  less  authentic.  For  in  recording  the 
lives  of  those  whom  it  is  the  pleasure  of  th^ 
church  to  honor,  her  zealous  children  regard  every 
incident  redounding  to  their  glory,  as  resting  on  so 
firm  and  broad  a  basis  of  antecedent  probability, 
as  to  supersede  th&  necessity  fur  any  positive  evi- 
dence ; — nay,  as  to  render  impious  the  questioning 
of  such  testimonies  as  may  be  cited,  even  when 
most  suspicious  and  equivocal.  This  argument 
from  probability  is  especially  insisted  on,  when  any 
occurrences  are  alleged  as  miraculous — that  is, 
as  improbable — for,  if  probable,  they  cease  to  be 
miracles.  Of  these  probable  improbabilities,  few 
writers  are  better  persuaded  and  more  profuse  thaA 
Mabillon. 

But  apart  from  the  extravagancies  of  his  monk- 
ish legends,  and  in  despite  of  them  all,  Mabillon*s 
book  will  live  in  perpetual  honor  and  remembrance 
as  the  great  and  inexhaustible  reservoir  of  knowl- 
edge respecting  the  ecclesiastical,  religions,  and 
monastic  history  of  the  middle  ages ;  and,  there- 
fore, though  incidentally,  respecting  the  secular 
condition  and  intellectual  character  of  mankind 
during  that  period.  In  those  nine  folios  lie,  in 
orderly  method  and  chronological  arrangement, 
vast  accumulations  of  authentic  facts,  of  curious 
documents,  and  of  learned  disquisitions ;  like  some 
rich  geological  deposit,  from  which  the  genius  of 
history  may  hereafler  raise  up  and  irradiate  the 
materials  of  a  philosophical  survey  of  the  institu- 
tions, habits,  and  opinions  which  have  been  traiiA- 


mitted  from  those  remote  generations  to  our  •!». 
Thence  also  may  be  readily  disinterred  pictoresque 
narratives  without  end  ;  and  inexhaustible  diados- 
ures  both  of  the  strength  and  of  the  weakoeaa  of 
the  human  heart. 

Nor  will  this  knowledge  be  foand  in  the  8tata 
of  rude  and  unorganized  matter.  Mabillon  was 
not  a  mere  compiler;  but  was  also  a  learned 
theologian,  and  a  critic  and  scholar  of  the  first 
order.  When  emancipated  from  the  shackles  of 
human  authority,  he  knew  how  to  take  a  wide 
survey  of  the  afi&irs  of  men,  and  eoold  skeleh 
their  progress  from  age  to  age  with  a  free  and 
powerful  hand.  To  each  volume  which  be  lived 
to  complete,  he  attached  a  prefatory  review  of  the 
epoch  to  which  it  referred  ;  and  those  Prolegom- 
ena, if  republished  in  a  detached  form,  would  con- 
stitute such  a  review  of  the  ecclesiastical  hiatory 
of  that  perplexing  period,  as  no  other  writer  ha» 
yet  given  to  the  world.  It  would,  indeed,  be  a 
review  based  throughout  upon  asaumptiona  which 
the  Protestant  churches  with  one  voice  oontradiet. 
But  if,  for  the  immediate  purpose,  those  aasomp- 
tions  were  conceded,  the  reader  of  such  a  work 
woulcf  find  himself  in  possession  of  all  the  great 
controversies  which  agitated  the  Chriatiao  world 
during  several  centuries  ;^  and  of  the  beat  aolotiona 
of  which  they  are  apparently  susceptible.  Nor  ia 
it  an  insignificant  addition  to  their  other  merita, 
that  the  Latin  in  which  theae  ponderous  tomea 
are  written,  if  often  such  aa  Cicero  would  have  re- 
jected, ia  yet  better  adapted  than  the  purest  Cice- 
ronian style,  for  the  easy  and  unambiguous  com- 
munication of  thought  in  modem  times  the 
phraseology  and  the  grammar,  those  of  the  court 
of  Augustus  ;  the  idioms  and  structure  of  the  sea* 
tences,  not  seldom  those  of  the  court  of  Louis 
Quatorze. 

In  the  reign  of  that  most  orthodox  prince,  to 
have  given  assent  to  any  fact  on  which  the  church 
had  not  set  the  seal  of  her  infallibility,  wss  hax- 
ardous ;  much  more  so  to  dissent  from  any  fact 
which  her  authority  has  sanctioned.  Tet  eves  this 
heavy  charge  was  preferred  againal  Malnllon  by 
some  of  his  Benedictine  brethren,  before  a  generail 
chapter  of  the  order.  Among  the  aainta  of  whom 
the  fraternity  boasted,  there  were  some  whose  re- 
lation to  the  order  he  had  disputed ;  some  whose 
cUims  to  having  lived  and  died  in  the  odor  of 
sanctity  he  had  rejected ;  some  whoae  very  exis- 
tence he  had  denied.  So  at  leaat  we  onderatand 
the  accusation.  His  antagoniata  maintained  that 
it  was  culpable,  thua  to  aacrifice  the  edificatioo 
of  the  faithful  to  a  fastidioua  regard  for  his- 
torical evidence ;  and  injurioua,  ao  to  abandon  a 
part  of  the  glories  of  their  society,  which,  by 
mere  silence,  might  have  been  maintained  invio- 
late. Among  those  whp  invoked  the  eeoauva  of 
their  superiors  on  the  reckleaa  audacity  of  Mabil- 
lon'a  critical  inquiries,  the  foreBBoat  waaDoa  Phil- 
ippe Bastide ;  and  to  him  Mahilloa  addwaaad  ade> 
fence,  in  every  line  of  which  bia  maeknaaa  and 
hia  love  of  truth  beautifully  balaoca  and 
each  other. 
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I  have  ever  been  persuaded,  he  says,  that  in 
claiming  for  their  order  honors  not  justly  due  to  it 
monastic  men  offend  a/^ainst  the  modesty  of  the 
gospel  as  grievously  as  any  person  who  arrogates 
to  himself  individually  a  merit  to  which  he  is  not 
really  entitled.  To  pretend  that  this  is  allowable 
because  the  praise  is  desired,  not  for  the  monk 
himself,  but  for  his  order,  seems  to  me  no  better 
than  a  specious  pretext  for  the  disguise  of  vanity. 
Thougrh  disposed  to  many  faults,  I  must  declare 
that  I  have  ever  had  an  insuperable  aversion  to  this ; 
and  that  therefore  I  have  been  scrupulous  in  inquir- 
ing who  are  the  saints  really  belonging  to  my  own 
order.  It  is  certain  that  some  have  been  erroneous- 
ly attributed  to  it,  either  from  the  almost  universal 
desire  of  extolling,  without  bounds,  the  brotherhood 
of  which  we  are  members,  or  on  account  of  some 
obscurity  in  the  relations  which  have  been  already 
published.  The  most  upright  of  our  writers  have 
made  this  acknowledgment ;  nor  have  the  fathers 
Yebez  and  Menard  hesitated  to  reduce  the  number 
of  our  saints  by  omitting  those  whom  they  thought 
inadmissible.  I  thought  myself  also  entitled  to 
make  a  reasonable  use  of  this  freedom :  though 
with  all  the  caution  which  could  be  reconciled  with 
reverence  for  truth.  I  commit  the  defence  of  my 
work  to  the  Divine  Providence.  It  was  not  of  my 
own  will  that  I  engaged  on  it.  My  brethren  did 
me  the  honor  to  assign  the  task  to  me  ;  and  if  they 
think  it  right,  I  shalh  cheerfully  resign  the  comple- 
tion of  it  to  any  one  whose  zeal  may  be  at  once 
more  ardent  and  more  enlightened  than  my  own. 

In  the  Benedictine  conclave  the  cause  of  histori- 
cal fidelity  triumphed,  though  not  without  a  long 
and  painful  discussion.  In  proof  of  the  touching 
candor  which  Mabillon  exhibited  as  a  controver- 
sialist, we  are  told  that  he  spontaneously  published 
one  of  the  many  dissertations  against  his  book,  to 
manifest  his  esteem  and  affection  for  the  author  of 
it.  But  before  subscribing  to  this  eulogium,  one 
would  wish  to  examine  the  arrow  which  he  thus 
winged  for  a  flight  against  his  own  bosom.  Re- 
cluse as  he  was,  he  was  a  Frenchman  still ;  and 
may  have  quietly  enjoyed  a  little  pleasantry  even 
at  the  expense  of  a  friend — fur  he  was  a  man  of  a 
social  spirit,  and  not  altogether  unskilled  in  those 
arts  by  which  society  is  amused  and  animated. 

The  sick  chamber  of  D*Achery  was,  however, 
the  only  salon  in  which  he  could  exert  these  talents. 
There,  for  the  gratification  of  his  aged  friend, 
and  doubtless  for  his  own,  he  was  accustomed  on 
certain  eveninirs  to  entertain  a  circle  of  scholars 
devoted,  like  themselves,  to  antiquarian  researches. 
The  hotels  of  Paris  in  his  day  were  thronged  with 
more  brilliant  assemblies — even  as,  in  our  own 
times,  reunions  of  greater  aristocratic  dignity  have 
adorned  tliat  Faubourg  of  St.  Germain  in  which 
these  gatherings  of  the  learned  took  place.  But 
neither  the  Bourbon  lilies  nor  the  imperial  eagles 
ever  protected  a  society  more  distinguished  by  the 
extent  and  depth  of  the  knowledge  they  were  able 
to  interchange.  ,  In  that  ill-furnished  dormitory  of 
the  decrepid  monk,  might  be  seen  Du  Cange,  re- 
posing for  a  moment  from  his  scrutiny  into  all  the 
languages  and  histories  of  mankind  ;  and  Baluze, 
rich  in  inexhaustible  stores  of  feudal  and  ecclesi- 
astical learning ;    and   D'Herbelot,   unrivalled  in 


oriental  literature;  and  Fleury,  io  whom  the 
Church  of  Rome  reveres  the  most  perfect  of  her 
annalists;  and  Adrian  de  Valois,  whose  snperbi- 
tive  skill  in  deciphering  the  remains  of  the  first 
dynasties  of  France  was  so  amusingly  combined 
with  almost  equal  skill  in  finding  fault  with  his 
own  generation,  as  to  provoke  an  occasional  smile 
even  in  the  most  thoughtful  of  those  grave  cooih* 
tenances ;  and,  more  eminent  than  all  these, 
Pension,  then  basking  in  the  noon  of  royal  favor, 
and  Bossuet,  in  the  meridian  of  his  genius,  who 
both,  if  not  habitaal  guests  at  the  monastery,  lived 
in  an  afiectlonate  confidence  with  Mabillon,  which 
they  were  unable  to  maintain  with  each  other. 

Nor  were  these  the  only  relations  which  he  had 
formed  with  the  world  beyond  his  convent  walls 
The  Jesuits,  the  Bollandists  -of  Antwerp,  and  the 
chroniclers  of  the  Carthusian  and  Cistercian  fra* 
ternities,  solicited  his  aid  in  their  various  literary 
pursuits.  Leibnitz  appealed  to  him  for  intelli* 
gence  regarding  the  house  of  Brunswick  ;  and  even 
Madame  de  la  Valliere  sued  for  his  interest  to  pro- 
cure for  one  of  her  kindred  advancement  in  that 
world  from  which  she  had  herself  retired  to  peni- 
tential solitude.  Like  other  luminaries  in  the 
same  literary  firmament,  he  was  now  followed  by 
his  attendant  satellites  ;  nor  was  his  orbit  seldom 
disturbed  by  the  too  close  vicinity  of  the  bodies 
amidst  which  he  was  constrained  to  pass. 

The  theological,  or  rather  the  conventual,  world 
was  at  that  time  agitated  by  a  controversy,  in  which 
the  great  eulogist  of  the  Benedictine  saints  could 
not  have  declined  to  interfere  without  some  loss  of 
honor  and  some  abandonment  of  the  cause^of  which 
he  had  become  the  illustrious  advocate.  It  related 
to  the  authorship  of  the  treatise  **  De  Imitatione 
Christi," — of  all  uninspired  writings  incomparably 
the  most  popular,  if  the  popularity  of  books  may  be 
inferred  from  the  continuance  and  extent  of  their 
circulation.  That  it  was  written,  either  in  the  four- 
teenth, or  at  the  commencement  of  the  fifleenth, 
century,  was  a  well-ascertained  fact ;  and  that  the 
author  was  a  monk  might  be  confidently  inferred 
from  internal  evidence.  But  was  he  Thomas  a 
Kempis,  one  of  the  regular  canons  of  Mont  Saint 
Agnes,  near  Zwol  ?  or  was  he  the  Benedictine  Jean 
Gersen  ?  This  was  the  point  at  issue  ;  and  with 
what  learning,  zeal,  and  perseverance  it  was  de- 
bated, is  well  known  to  all  the  curious  in  such 
matters ;  and  may  be  learned  by  others  from  the 
notice  prefixed  by  Thuilliers  to  his  edition  of  the 
posthumous  works  of  Mabillon.  It  is  only  so  far 
as  his  pen  was  diverted  from  its  Cyclopean  toils  by 
this  protracted  warfare,  that  we  are  concerned  with 
it  at  present. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  a 
Flemish  printer,  then  living  at  Paris,  (Joducus 
Badius  Asoentius  was  his  Latinized  name,)  pub- 
lished two  editions  of  the  De  Imitatione,  in  which 
Thomas,  of  the  village  of  Kemp,  in  the  diocese  of 
Cologne,  was,  for  the  first  time,  announced  as  the 
author.  Francis  de  Tol,  or  Tob^  a  German,  m 
two  other  editions,  followed  this  example  ;  and  was- 
himself  followed  by  Sommatius,  a  Jesuit,  in  reli- 
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EQce,  as  he  said,  on  certain  manuscripts  of  the  work 
in  the  handwriting  of  Thomas  k  Kempis,  then  to 
be  seen  at  Antwerp  and  Lou  vain. 

But  in  the  year  1616,  Constantino  Cajitano,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  published  at  Rome  another  edi- 
tion, in  the  title-page  of  which  Gersen  was  declared 
to  be  the  author ;  partly  on  the  authority  of  a  man- 
uscript at  the  Jesuit's  College  at  Arona,  and  partly 
in  deference  to  the  judgment  of  Cardinal  Bellarmine. 

Round  Cajitano  rallied  all  the  champions  of  the 
Gersenian  cause.  The  partisans  of  Thomas  k 
Kempis  found  an  equally  zealous  leader  in  the 
person  of  Rosweid,  a  Jesuit.  Bellarmine,  himself 
a  member  of  the  same  company,  was,  as  the 
Kempists  maintained,  induced  by  Rosweid  to  aban- 
don the  Gersenian  standard.  The  Benedictines, 
on  the  contrary,  assert  that  the  cardinal  gave  in 
his  adhesion  to  their  adversaries  only  by  pronounc- 
ing the  words,  **  As  you  will,"  in  order  to  silence 
the  importunities  with  which  the  anxious  Kempists 
were  disturbing  his  dying  bed. 

Whatever  the  fact  may  be  regarding  Bellarmine's 
latest  opinion,  the  next  chieflain  who  appears  on 
this  battle-field  is  Francis  Waldegrave ;  who,  with 
true  English  pertinacity  and  party  spirit,  traversed 
the  continent,  to  bring  up  to  Cajitano  a  vast  rein- 
forcement of  manuscripts,  pictures,  and  other  proofs 
collected  from  all  the  German,  Swiss,  and  Italian 
abbeys.  Missiles  from  either  side  darkened  the 
air ;  when,  between  the  combatants,  appeared  the 
majestic  form  of  Richelieu  himself,  who,  having 
employed  the  royal  press  at  the  louvre  to  print  off 
a  new  edition  of  the  De  Imitatione,  enjoyed  the 
honor  of  being  solicited  by  the  disputants  on  either 
side  for  his  authoritative  suffrage;  and  had  the 
pleasure  of  disappointing  both,  by  maintaining  to 
the  last  a  dignified  neutrality. 

On  the  death  of  Rosweid,  the  commander  of  the 
Kempists,  his  baton  passed  to  Fronteau,  a  regular 
canon,  who  signalized  his  accession  to  the  command 
by  a  work  called  **  Thomas  Vindicatus."  This, 
for  the  first  time,  drew  into  the  field  the  congrega- 
tion of  St.  Maur,  who,  by  their  champion,  Dom 
Quatremaire,  threw  down  the  gauntlet  in  the  form 
of  a  pamphlet,  entitled  "Gersen  Assertus.'*  It 
was  taken  up  by  the  Jesuit,  George  Heser,  the 
author  of  what  he  called  "  Dioptra  Kempensis." 
That  blow  was  parried  by  Quatremaire,  in  a  publi- 
cation to  which  he  gave  the  title  of  "  Gersen  iterum 
Assertus."  And  then  the  literary  combatants  were 
both  surprised  and  alarmed  to  learn  that  the  Prevot 
of  Paris  considered  their  feud  as  dangerous  to  the 
peace  of  that  most  excitable  of  cities ;  and  that  they 
could  no  longer  be  permitted  to  shed  ink  wiUi 
impunity  in  the  cause  of  either  claimant. 

Thus  the  controversy  was  transferred  to  the  safe 
arbitrement  of  Harlay,  the  archbishop  of  that  see  ; 
who,  having  no  other  qualification  for  the  task  than 
the  dignity  he  derived  from  his  mitre,  convened  at 
his  palace  a  solemn  council  of  the  learned,  which, 
under  his  own  presidency,  was  to  investigate  the 
pretensions  of  Thomas  and  of  Gersen.  Of  this 
conclave,  Mabillon  was  a  member ;  and,  after  much 
deliberation,  they  pronounced  a  sentence  which 


afiirmed  the  title  of  Grersen  to  the  honor  of  htiing 
written  this  ever-memorable  treatise. 

An  ultimate  appeal  to  public  opinion  lies  against 
all  adjudications,  let  who  will  be  the  author  d 
them;  and  in  due  season  the  Father  Testelette 
made  that  appeal  against  the  decision  of  the  archi- 
episcopal  palace,  in  the  form  of  a  book  entitled 
**  Vindiciae  Kempenses,*'  which  drew  from  Mabil- 
lon his  **  Animadversiones'*  on  the  argumemt  of 
Testelette.  A  truce  of  ten  years  followed  ;  after 
which  another  council  was  held,  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Du  Cange ;  and  although  they  pronounced 
no  forma]  sentence,  yet  the  general  inclination  and 
tendency  of  their  opinions  appears  to  have  been 
hostile  to  the  claims  of  Gersen — which  have  ever 
since  been  regarded  by  the  best  judges  with  sus- 
picion, if  not  with  disfavor. 

Agitated  by  this  vehement  dispute,  and  mourning 
the  silence  of  her  infallible  head,  the  Roman  Cath- 
olic Church  were  at  length  rejoiced  to  repoae  in 
the  oracular  dictum  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  who 
declared  that  the  authorship  was  to  be  ascribed 
neither  to  Thomas  k  Kempis  nor  to  Gersen,  but  to 
Him  by  whose  inspiration  the  Scriptures  themselves 
had  been  written  ! 

It  is  probably  on  account  of  the  darkness  of  the 
regions  through  which  they  pass,  that  the  pens  of 
antiquarians,  philologists,  and  theologians  are  so 
much  used  as  belligerent  weapons.  Though  the 
most  peaceful  of  mankind,  Mabillon,  while  waging 
war  with  the  Kempists  on  one  flank,  was  engaged 
in  a  contest  not  less  arduous  with  the  Bollandists 
on  the  other.  Papebroch,  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  that  learned  body,  had  published  a  book  on  tlie 
art  of  verifying  the  charters  and  other  ancient  publio 
acts  deposited  in  the  various  archives  of  Europe* 
In  1681,  Mabillon  answered  him  in  a  treatise  "  De 
Re  Diplomatica.'*  After  laying  down  rules  for 
distinguishing  the  false  instruments  from  the  tme 
— rules  derived  from  the  form  of  the  character,  tlie 
color  of  the  ink,  the  nature  of  the  penmanship,  the 
style  and  orthography  of  the  instrument,  the  dates, 
seals,  and  subscriptions — he  proceeded  to  show, 
by  more  than  200  ejcampks,  how  his  laws  might  be 
applied  as  a  test ;  and  how,  by  the  application  of 
that  test,  the  manuscripts  on  which  Papebroch 
chiefly  relied  might  be  shown  to  be  valueless. 
Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  interest  of  this 
dispute,  (which,  however,  involves  questions  of  the 
very  highest  practical  importance,)  no  one  probaUy 
will  read  with  indifference  the  answer  of  Papebroch 
to  his  formidable  antagonist : — 

'*  I  assure  you,"  he  says,  "  that  the  only  satii> 
faction  which  I  retain  in  having  written  at  all  oa 
this  subject  is,  that  it  has  induced  you  to  write  so 
consummate  a  work.  I  confess  that  I  felt  some 
pain  when  I  first  read  it,  at  finding  myself  refated 
in  a  manner  so  conclusive.  But  the  utOity  and  the 
beauty  of  your  treatise  have  at  length  got  the  better 
of  my  weakness  ;  and  in  the  joy  of  contemplating 
the  truth  exhibited  in  a  light  so  transparent,  1  called 
on  my  fellow-student  here  to  partake  of  my  owb 
admiration.  You  need  have  no  difliculty,  therelmi 
in  stating  publicly,  whenever  it  may  fidl  in  your 
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way,  that  I  entirely  adopt  and  concur  in  your 
opinions.*' 

While  Papebroch,  thus  gracefully  lowering  his 
lance,  retired  from  the  lists,  they  were  entered  by 
Father  Germon,  another  Jesuit ;  who,  armed  with 
two  duodecimo  volumes,  undertook  to  subvert  the 
new  Benedictine  science.  His  main  assault  was 
aimed  at  the  assumption  pervading  Mabillon's  book, 
that  the  authenticity  and  the  authority  of  an  ancient 
charter  were  the  same.  He  suggested  that  forgery 
was  a  very  wide-spread  art,  and  had  probably  flour- 
ished with  peculiar  vigor  iii  remote  and  ignorant 
ages.  Mabillon  was  content  to  reply  that  through- 
out liis  extensive  researches,  he  had  never  found  a 
proof  of  any  such  imposture.  His  disciples  assailed 
the  sceptical  Germon  by  far  more  elaborate  hostil- 
ities. In  one  form  or  another  the  dispute  has 
descended  to  our  own  times.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  it,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  in  France, 
it  yielded,  (as  what  French  dispute  will  not  yield!) 
some  choice  entertainment.  The  Jesuit,  Hardouin, 
anticipating  our  contemporary,  Strauss,  resolved  all 
these  ancient  instruments,  and  with  them  a  large 
part  of  the  remains  of  antiquity,  into  so  many 
monkish  and  mythical  inventions.  Thus,  he  de- 
clared that  the  odes  of  Horace  were  written  in  some 
Benedictine  monastery;  and  that  Lalage  herself 
was  nothing  more  than  a  monkish  poetical  symbol 
of  the  Christian  faith.  Whither  such  theories 
tended  Hardouin  clearly  enough  perceived ;  but  he 
sheltered  himself  by  offering  up  his  thanks  to  God 
that  he  had  been  denied  all  human  faith,  in  order 
(as  he  said)  that  the  total  want  of  it  might  improve 
and  strengthen  his  divine  faith.  Boileau's  remark 
on  the  occasion  was  still  better  :  "  I  have  no  great 
fancy  for  monks,"  he  said,  **  yet  I  should  be  glad 
to  have  known  Brother  Horace  and  Dom  Virgil." 

Father  Anacreon  might  have  been  recognized  by 
the  great  satirist  in  the  person  of  the  reverend 
Armand  Jean  le  Bouthillier  de  Ranc^,  who,  having 
been  appointed,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  a  canonry  at 
Notre  Dame,  became,  in  less  than  three  years  after- 
wards, the  author  of  a  new  edition  of  the  Anacre- 
ontic Odes — a  work  of  undoubted  merit  in  its  way ; 
though  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the  young 
canon  was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a  learned 
tutor,  as  well  as  of  powerful  patrons ;  for  Richelieu 
was  his  godfather  and  kinsman,  Bossuet  his  friend, 
Marie  de  Medicis  his  protector,  Francis  de  Harlay 
(afterwards  Archbishop  of  Paris)  the  associate  of 
his  youthful  revels,  and  De  Retz  his  instructor  in 
intrigue  and  politics.  Eminent  alike  in  the  field 
and  at  the  Sorbonne,  De  Ranc^  would  occasionally 
throw  aside  his  hunting  frock  for  his  cassock — 
saying  to  Harlay,  **  Je  vais  ce  matin  precher  comme 
un  ange,  ce  soir  chasser  comme  un  diable."  The 
pupil  of  the  coadjutor  was,  of  course,  however,  an 
eyesore  and  an  offence  to  Mazarin  ;  and  being  ban- 
ished by  him  to  Verret,  this  venerable  archdeacon 
and  doctor  in  divinity  (such  were  then  his  dignities) 
converted  his  chateau  there  into  so  luxurious  a 
retreat,  that  the  cardinal  himself  might  have  looked 
with  envy  on  the  exile. 

The  spirit  of  tliis  extraordinary  churchman  was, 
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however,  deetined  to  aodergo  a  change,  immedi- 
ate, final  and  complete.  De  la  Roqoe  relates  that 
having  hurried  to  an  interview  with  a  lady  of 
whom  he  was  enamored,  he  found  her  stretehed 
in  hei.  shroud— a  disfigured  corpse.  MarsoUier's 
story  is,  that  his  life  was  saved  by  the  rebound  of 
a  musket-ball  from  a  pouch  attached  to  his  shoot- 
ing belt.  It  is  agreed  on  all  sides  that,  under  the ' 
deep  emotion  excited  by  some  such  startling  oc- 
currence, he  retired  from  the  world,  and  became 
first  the  founder,  and  then  the  abb6,  of  the  mon- 
astery of  La  Trappe,  of  the  Cistercian  Order, 
where  he  remained  till  his  death.  During  the 
forty  intervening  years,  he  was  engaged  in  solv- 
ing the  problem — what  are  the  maxima  of  selA 
inflicted  mortifications  which,  in  the  transit  through 
this  world  to  the  next,  it  is  possible  to  combine 
with  the  minima  of  innocent  self-gratifications? 

While  occupied  in  this  rueful  inquiry,  it  hap- 
pened \hat  De  Ranc6  lighted  on  a  treatise  whioh 
Mabillon  had  recently  published  under  the  title  of 
"  Trait6  des  Etudes  monastiques."  To  M.  de  la 
Trappe  it  appeared  that  the  book  was  designed 
as  an  indirect  attack  on  himself  and  his  commu- 
nity ;  and  he  made  his  appeal  to  the  world  be 
had  abandoned,  in  a  publication,  entitled  "  R6- 
ponse  au  Trait^  des  Etudes  monastiques.'*  In 
reluctant  obedience  to  the  commands  of  his  spir- 
itual superiors,  Mabillon  published  "  Reflexions 
sur  la  R^ponse  de  M.  TAbbe  de  la  Trappe," 
which  drew  from  De  Ranee  another  volume,  en- 
titled "  Eclaircissements  sur  la  R^ponse,"  &e., 
and  there  the  controversy  ended. 

When  one  of  two  disputants  plants  his  foot  on 
the  terra  firma  of  intelligible  utility,  and  the  other 
is  upborne  by  the  shifting,  dark  and  shapeless 
clouds  of  mysticism,  it  is  impossible  for  any  wit- 
ness of  the  conflict  to  trace  distinctly  either  the 
progress  of  it  or  the  result.  It  may,  however,  be 
in  general  reported  of  this  debate  that,  according 
to  the  Benedictine  arguments,  he  best  employs  the 
leisure  of  a  religious  state,  who  most  snccessfully 
devotes  it  to  the  diffusion  among  mankind  of  di- 
vine and  human  knowledge  ;  while,  according  to 
the  Trappist,  such  labors  are  at  best  but  the  ful- 
filment of  the  written,  positive,  and  categorical 
commands  of  Scripture  or  of  the  Church — an  obe- 
dience of  incomparably  less  excellency  than  that 
which  is  due  from  those  communities,  or  from 
those  individuals,  who  are  called  to  the  state  of 
sinless  perfection  ;  for  to  them  it  is  given,  not 
merely  or  chiefly  to  conform  to  absolute  rules  of 
duty,  but  to  listen  to  those  inarticulate  suggestions 
which,  from  the  sanctuary  of  the  Divine  presence, 
descend  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  human  heart, 
and  to  dwell  amidst  those  elevations  of  soul  to 
which  such  heaven-born  impulses  are  designed  to 
conduct  them. 

They  who  thus  contended  could  never  come 
within  the  reach  of  each  other's  weapons.  But 
Mabillon  and  De  Ranc^  could  never  get  beyond  the 
reach  of  each  other's  love.  After  the  close  of  the 
debate  they  met  at  La  Trappe;  and  separated — 
not  without  much  noreserred  and  affectionate  in- 
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tcrconrse — each  in  possession  of  his  own  opinion, 
and  of  his  antagonist's  esteem.  The  sentences  of 
Innocent  XII.  and  Clement  XL,  awarded  the  vic- 
tory to  the  author  of  **  Les  Etudes  monastiques  ;" 
and  without  the  gift  of  infallibility,  the  same  re- 
sult might  with  safety  have  been  predicted,  from 
tlie  different  tempers  in  which  the  controversialists 
had  encountered  each  other.  Mabillon  descended 
to  the  contest  in  the  panoply  of  a  humble,  truth- 
loving  spirit.  De  Ranee  (if  we  may  rely  on  those 
who  knew  him  well)  was  not  emancipated,  even 
in  his  retreat,  from  that  enervating  thirst  for  hu- 
man sympathy  which  had  distinguished  him  in  the 
world.  His  disputations  and  his  self-tormcntings, 
are  both  supposed  to  have  been  deeply  tinged  by 
his  constitutional  vanity ;  and  it  was  believed  that 
he  would  have  been  far  less  assiduous  in  digging 
his  grave  and  macerating  his  flesh,  if  the  pilg^rim- 
ago  to  La  Trappo  had  not  become  a  rage  at  Paris  ; 
and  if  the  salons  there  had  not  been  so  curious  for 
descriptions  of  that  living  sepulchre,  that  the  very 
votaries  of  pleasure  were  sometimes  irretrievably 
drawn,  by  a  kind  of  suicidal  fascination,  within 
those  gates  impervious  to  all  sublunary  delights, 
and  scarcely  visited  by  the  light  of  day. 

From  the  depths  of  his  humility  Mabillon  gath- 
ered courage.  In  his  days  the  altars  of  the  church 
were  everywhere  hallowed  by  the  relics  of  saints 
and  martyrs ;  of  which  the  catacombs  at  Rome 
afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply.  To  watch  over 
this  precious  deposit,  and  to  discriminate  the  spu- 
rious article  from  the  true,  was  the  peculiar  office 
of  a  congregation  selected  for  that  purpose  from 
the  sacred  college.  But  though  the  skill  and  the 
integrity  of  cardinals  were  remote  from  all  suspicion, 
who  could  answer  for  the  good  faith  of  their  subordi- 
nate agents,  and  what  was  the  security  that  the  Dufia 
appropriate  to  the  bones  of  the  blessed,  might  not  be 
actually  rendered  to  the  skeletons  of  the  ungodly  ? 

When  teaching  the  art  of  discriminating  be- 
tween the  osseous  remains  of  different  mammalia, 
Cuvier  never  displayed  a  more  edifying  serious- 
ness, than  was  exhibited  by  Mabillon  in  laying 
down  the  laws  which  determine  whether  any  given 
bone  belonged  of  yore  to  a  sinner  or  a  saint.  The 
miracle-working  criterion,  though  apparently  the 
best  of  all,  being  rejected  silently,  and  not  without 
very  good  reasons,  Eusebius  Romanus  (such  was 
his  incognito  on  this  occasion)  addressed  to  The- 
ophilus  Gallus  a  letter,  **  De  Cuitu  ignotorum 
Sanctorum,''  in  which  he  discussed  the  sufficiency 
of  three  other  tests.  First,  he  inquired,  are  we 
sure  of  the  sanctity  of  a  bone  extracted  from  a 
sepulchre  on  which  an  anagram  of  the  name  of 
Christ  is  sculptured  in  the  midst  of  palms  and  lau- 
rels ?  The  answer  is  discouraging  ;  because  it  is 
A  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  body  of  one  Fla- 
ria  Jovina  was  found  in  this  precise  predicament, 
%nd  yet  she  was  a  simple  neophyte.  Then,  sec- 
ondly, are  we  safe  if  a  vase  stained  with  blood  be 
also  found  in  the  tomb  ?  Nothing  more  secure — 
if  only  we  could  be  quite  certain  that  the  stain 
was  sanguineous,  and  was  not  produced  by  the 
perfumes  which  the  ancients  were  accustomed  to 


heap  up  in  such  vessels.  But,  thiidl  j,  what  if  the 
word  *' Martyr"  be  engraven  on  the  stone!  In 
that  case,  all  doubt  would  be  at  an  end,  were  it 
not  for  a  sophistical  doctrine  of  eguhaUnts  whieh 
the  relic  dealers  have  propagated.  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, at  the  abbey  of  St.  Martin,  at  Pontoiee, 
the  devout  had  long  been  honoring  the  eorpae  of 
one  Ursinus,  in  the  quiet  belief  that  the  words  of 
his  sepulchral  inscription  were  eqvivaleni  to  a  dec- 
laration of  martyrdom,  whereas,  on  inquiry,  it 
turned  out  that  they  were  really  as  follows: 
*'  Here  lies  Ursinus,  who  died  on  the  let  of  Jane, 
after  living  with  his  wife  Leontia  SO  years  and  6 
months,  and  in  the  world  49  years,  4  months,  aad 
3  days."  Thus  his  only  recorded  martyrdom  was 
the  endurance  of  Leontia's  conjugal  society  for 
twenty  years  and  upwards. 

Abandoning  then  all  thestf  guides,  whither  are 
we  to  look  for  assurance  as  to  the  title  of  a  relic 
to  the  veneration  of  the  faithful  ?  To  this  grate 
inquiry,  the  learned  Benedictine  gravely  answers 
as  follows  :  Be  sure  that  the  alleged  saint  has 
been  authentically  proved  to  have  been  a  saint. 
Be  sure  that  his  sanctity  was  established,  not 
merely  by  baptism,  but  by  some  illustrious  deeds, 
attested  either  by  tradition  or  by  certain  proofs. 
Above  all,  be  sure  that  the  apostolic  see  has  or- 
dained that  homage  be  rendered  to  his  remains. 
Admirable  canons,  doubtless.  Yet  to  an  unen- 
lightened Protestant,  it  would  seem  that  they  aP> 
ford  no  solution  of  the  problem — Did  this  jawbone 
before  which  we  are  kneeling,  sustain,  while  yet 
in  life  and  action,  the  teeth  of  a  martyr,  or  the 
teeth  of  one  of  those  by  whom  martyrs  were 
slain,  or  the  teeth  of  any  one  else! 

To  assert  that  any  such  question  was  debataUa 
at  all  before  the  tribunal  of  human  reason,  was, 
however,  an  overt  act  of  liberalism,  which  Mabil- 
lon was  of  course  required  to  expiate.  Long  aad 
anxious  were  the  debates  in  the  congregation  of 
the  Index,  whether  the  book  should  not  be  con- 
demned, and  the  temerity  of  the  author  rebaked  ; 
nor  would  that  censure  have  been  arerted,  bat  lor 
the  interference  of  the  pope  in  person  ;  who  oisde 
himself  sponsor  for  the  willingness  of  Eusebias  to 
explain  in  a  new  edition  whatever  might  be  thought 
objectionable  in  the  first.  The  pledge  was  re- 
deemed accordingly  ;  and  then  the  letter  **  De 
Cultu  sanctorum  Ignotorum"  was  not  only  acquit- 
ted of  reproach  by  that  sacred  college,  but  even 
honored  with  their  emphatic  approbation. 

Mabillon  gave  a  yet  more  deeisiTe  proof  that 
he  was  not  blinded  to  truth  by  any  ea^traYagmnt 
scepticism.  In  his  days,  as  in  our  own,  there 
was  living  a  M.  Thiers,  a  man  of  singular  talents, 
and  of  no  less  remarkable  courage ;  who  had.  ae- 
cused  the  Benedictine  fathers  of  Vendome  of  mn 
egregious  imposture,  in  exhibiting  at  their  cemoBt 
one  of  those  tears  which  fell  from  the  eyes  of  Je- 
sus when  he  wept  at  the  grave  of  Laiama.  .An 
angel  (such  was  the  legend)  bad  tieaaared  it  np, 
a|fd  given  it  to  Mary,  the  sister  of  the  < 
It  passed  some  centuries  afterwards  to  the  1 
ury  of  relics  at  Constantinople;  ud  was  I 
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by  some  Greek  emperor  upon  some  German  mer- 
cenaries in  reward  for  some  services  to  his  crown. 
They  placed  it  in  the  abbey  of  Frisin^en,  whence 
it  was  conveyed  by  the  Emperor  Henry  III.,  who 
transferred  it  to  his  mother-in-law,  Agnes  of  An- 
joii,  the  foundress  of  the  monastery  of  Vendome, 
where  she  deposited  it.  Mabillon  (hrew  the  shield 
of  his  boundless  learning  round  this  tradition  ; 
maintaining  that  the  genuineness  of  the  relic 
might  at  least  be  reasonably  presumed  from  the 
admitted  facts  of  the  case  ;  that  it  had  a  prescrip- 
tive claim  to  the  honors  it  received  ;  and  that  his 
brethren  ought  to  be  left  in  peaceable  enjoyment 
of  the  advantages  they  derived  from  the  exhibition 
in  their  church  at  Veodome  of  the  Holy  Tear  of 
Bethany. 

Passing  from  fables  too  puerile  for  the  nursery, 
to  inquiries  which  have  hitherto  perplexed  the 
senate,  Mabillon  undertook  to  explain  the  right 
principles  of  prison  discipline,  in  a  work  entitled 
**  Reflexions  sur  les  Prisons  des  Ordres  R6li- 
gieux."  He  insisted,  that,  by  a  judicious  alter- 
nation and  mixture  of  solitude,  labor,  silence,  and 
devotion,  it  was  practicable  to  render  the  gaol  a 
school  for  the  improvement  of  its  unhappy  in- 
mates, in  social  arts  and  in  moral  character.  Af- 
ter discussing  to  what  extent  solitary  confinement 
would  be  consistent  with  the  mental  and  bodily 
health  of  the  sufferers,  and  how  far  the  rigor  of 
punishment  ou^ht  to  be  mitigated  by  exercise  and 
active  employments,  he  concludes  as  follows  : — 

To  return  to  the  prison  of  St.  Jean  Climaqae. 
A  similar  place  mi^ht  be  established  for  the  recep- 
tion of  penitents.  There  should  be  in  such  a  place 
several  cells  like  those  of  the  Chartreux,  with  a 
workshop,  in  which  the  prisoners  might  be  em- 
ployed at  some  useful  work.  To  each  cell  also 
might  be  attached  a  little  garden,  to  be  thrown 
open  to  the  prisoner  at  certain  hours,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  labor,  and  exercise  in  the  open  air.  They 
should  attend  public  worship,  at  first  in  a  separate 
lodg:e  or  compartment,  and  afterwards  in  the  choir 
with  the  congregation  at  large,  so  soon  as  they 
should  have  passed  the  earlier  stages  of  penal  dis- 
cipline, and  given  proofs  of  penitence.  Their  diet 
should  be  coarse  and  poor,  and  their  fasts  frequent. 
They  should  receive  frequent  exhortation,  and  the 
master  of  the  gaol,  either  in  person  or  by  deputy, 
should  from  time  to  time  see  them  in  private,  at 
once  to  console  and  to  strengthen  them.  Strangers 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  place,  from 
which  all  external  society  should  be  strictly  ex- 
cluded. Once  establish  this,  and  so  far  from  such 
a  retirement  appearing  horrible  and  insupportable, 
I  am  convinced  that  the  greater  number  of  the  pris- 
oners would  scarcely  regret  their  confinement,  even 
if  it  were  for  life.  I  am  aware  that  all  this  will  be 
considered  as  a  vision  of  some  new  Atlantis  ;  but 
let  the  world  say  or  think  what  it  may,  it  would  be 
easy  to  render  prisons  more  tolerable  and  more  use- 
ful, if  men  were  but  disposed  to  make  the  attempt. 

So  wrote  a  Benedictine  monk  in  the  age  and 
kingdom  of  Louis  XIV.  The  honor  which  one 
of  his  biographers,  M.  de  Malan,  challenges  for 
him,  of  being  the  very  earliest  of  those  who  have 
addressed  themselves  to  this  difficult  subject  in  the 


spirit  of  philanthropy  and  wisdom,  is  strictly  his 
due.  To  the  enlightened  reformer  of  prisons  may 
be  cheerfully  forgiven  his  sacred  osteology,  and 
even  his  defence  of  the  Holy  Tear  of  Vendome. 
Though  in  bondage  to  the  prejudices  of  his  own 
age,  he  was  able  to  break  through  the  bonds 
which  have  shackled  so  many  powerful  minds,  in 
later  and  more  enlightened  times. 

In  the  midst  of  these  and  similar  employments, 
Mabillon  had  reached  his  sixty-second  year,  but 
the  great  project  of  his  life  was  still  unfinished 
and  unattempted.  In  the  belief  that  the  end  of 
his  days  was  drawing  near,  he  desired  to  conse- 
crate them  to  a  devout  preparation  for  death.  But 
being  roused  to  the  task  by  the  instances  of  Re- 
naudot  and  Baluze,.and  his  affectionate  pupil  Ru- 
inart,  he  engaged,  with  all  the  ardor  of  youth,  in 
collecting  materials  for  his  long-meditated  history 
of  the  Benedictine  Order.  In  studying  and  meth- 
odizing the  vast  collections  at  his  disposal,  the 
aged  scholar  displayed,  though  without  a  shade 
of  scepticism,  an  acuteness  which  the  subtlest 
sceptic  might  have  envied,  and,  without  a  tinge 
of  philosophy,  a  luminousness  of  mind  worthy  of 
the  most  illustrious  philosopher. 

At  that  period  the  more  ardent  sons  of  the 
church  regarded  her  as  no  less  infallible  when  she 
asserted  historical  facts,  than  when  she  proclaimed 
dogmatic  truths.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Centuri- 
ators  of  Magdeburgh,  Du  Pin,  Richard  Simon, 
and  even  the  great  Arnauld,  had  presumed  to  in- 
terrocrate  ecclesiastical  traditions,  and  to  controvert 
the  authority  of  popes  and  synods,  fathers  and 
saints,  whenever  it  touched  on  topics  beyond  the 
articles  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  audacious 
freedom  was  rebuked  by  the  contemptuous  and 
withering  eloquence  of  Bossuot ;  and  Mabillon 
presented  himself  as  the  great  living  model  of  an 
historian,  employing  the  most  profound  and  varied 
knowledge,  under  the  severe  restraints  of  this  in- 
tellectual docility.  By  day  and  by  night  he  la- 
bored, during  the  last  fourteen  years  of  his  life, 
on  the  annals  of  his  order  ;  without  so  much  as  a 
solitary  departure  from  the  implicit  submission 
which  he  yielded  to  the  church,  as  to  all  matters 
of  fact  attested  either  by  her  own  authoritative 
voice,  or  by  the  decision  of  her  accredited  d(»ctors. 
The  result  was,  that,  instead  of  a  history  of  what 
had  actually  occurred,  he  produced  a  chronicle, 
from  which  it  may  be  learnt  what  are  the  occur- 
rences, the  belief  of  which  the  church  has  sanc- 
tioned, or  has  silently  lefl  to  the  investigation  of 
her  obedient  annalists. 

It  is,  however,  a  book  which  irresistible  evi- 
dence establishes,  and  which  without  such  evi- 
dence could  not  be  believed,  to  be  the  work  of  a 
single  man  between  his  sixty-second  and  seventy- 
sixth  years.  It  comprises  a  biography  of  the 
Benedictine  saints  in  a  form  more  compendious 
than  that  of  his  Acta  Sanctorum.  It  contains  an 
account  of  every  other  illustrious  member  of  the 
order.  It  includes  a  careful  review  of  every  book 
written  by  any  eminent  Benedictine  author.  Al 
the  grants  and  charters  under  which  the  property 
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and  privileges  of  their  monasteries  were  held,  are 
recapitulated  and  abridged  in  it.  Finally,  it  em- 
braces a  description  of  all  their  sepulchral  and 
other  ancient  monuments. 

Five  folio  volumes  of  this  vast  compilation  were 
finished,  and  the  last  was  about  to  appear,  when 
the  life  and  labors  of  Mabillon  were  brought  to  a 
painful  and  a  sudden,  though  not  an  immature  ter- 
mination. Ruinart  meditated,  though  in  vain,  the 
completion  of  the  work.  He  lifted  (perhaps  an- 
wisely)  the  veil  which  would  otherwise  have  con- 
cealed the  last  fearful  agonies  of  its  great  author. 
He  has,  however,  shown,  with  the  most  artless 
and  genuine  pathos,  how  the  tortures  of  the  body 
were  soothed  and  dignified  by  the  faith,  the  hope, 
and  the  serenity  of  soul  of  the  sufferer.  With 
no  domestic  ties  and  no  worldly  ambition  to  bind 
him  to  earth,  and  no  anxious  forebodings  to  over- 
cast the  prospect  before  him,  he  entertained  the 
last  enemy  as  a  messenger  of  good  tidings,  and  a 
herald  of  approaching  joy  and  freedom  ;  and  then 
breathed  out  his  spirit  in  an  unhesitating  affiance 
on  Him,  whom,  beneath  the  shade  of  many  super- 
stitions and  the  burthen  of  many  errors,  he  had 
loved  and  trusted,  and  obeyed  from  childhood  to 
the  grave. 

Mabillon  was  a  perfect  model  of  monastic  per- 
fection ;  and  however  much  inferior  the  produce 
of  the  conservatory  may  be  to  those  hardier  plants 
which  germinate  amidst  the  frosts  and  the  scorch- 
ings  of  the  unsheltered  day,  yet  they  have  a  value 
and  a  delicacy  peculiarly  their  own.  He  had 
quitted  the  world  without  a  sigh,  and  prolmbly 
never  breathed  a  sigh  to  return  to  it.  If  compelled 
to  revisit  and  to  tread  the  highways  of  mankind, 
he  would  have  resembled  the  lifelong  prisoner  of 
an  aviary,  driven  out  to  the  bleak  uplands  for  shel- 
ter. Meekly  bowing  his  head  to  **  Holy  Obedi- 
ence," he  yielded  himself,  without  reluctance,  to  be 
moulded  into  whatever  form  the  **  Genius  of  the 
place'*  might  prescribe.  Nor  was  this  a  painful 
sacrifice.  The  graces  of  the  cloister — docility, 
devotion,  and  self-discipline,  were  his  by  an  antena- 
tal predestination.  Mabillon  lived  and  died  in  an 
uninterrupted  subjection  to  positive  laws  and  forms 
of  man's  devising.  Even  in  his  interior  life,  rule 
and  habit  exercised  an  inflexible  dominion  over 
him.  He  worshipped  indeed  with  fervent  piety, 
but  with  a  mechanical  exactness  of  ceremonial, 
time,  and  place,  as  might. seem,  to  a  careless  self- 
observer,  fatal  to  the  life  of  spiritual  exercises. 
To  his  daily  routine  of  divine  offices  were  added 
other  forms  of  private  worship,  scarcely  less  im- 
mutable ;  of  which  some  were  appropriate  to  his 
entrance  on  any  literary  work — some  to  the  arri- 
val of  the  first  proof  sheet  from  the  press — and 
some  to  the  commencement  of  the  studies  of  each 
succeeding  day. 

To  this  constitutional  and  acquired  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  his  superiors  and  the  rules  of  his 
convent,  was  added  the  most  profound  lowliness 
of  spirit.  **  Permit  me,  sire,"  said  Le  Tellier,  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims,  to  Louis  XIV.,  **  to  pre- 
sent to   your  majesty  Dom   Mabillon,  the  most 


learned  man  in  your  majesty^s  dondnioBt.** 
**  Sire,"  rejoined  Bossuet,  whostoodby,  "  theaidi- 
bishop  might  also  have  said  the  most  hamUe  man 
in  France."  It  is  supposed  that  the  plumage  of 
the  eagle  of  Meauz  was  not  a  little  ruffled  by  the 
superlative  adjective  which  derogated  from  his  omn. 
claims  to  the  first  place  among  men  of  learning. 
But  the  applauses  both  of  the  archbishop  and  of 
the  bishop,  in  whatever  temper  given,  were  per- 
fectly just.  The  proofs  of  Mabillon's  learning  are, 
at  this  moment,  among  the  noblest  monumenls  of 
the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  The  proofs  which  bis 
eulogists  adduce  of  his  humility  have  not  been  very 
judiciously  selected. 

A  humble  man  is  one  who,  thinking  of  himself 
neither  more  highly  nor  more  lowly  than  he  ought 
to  think,  passes  a  true  judgment  on  his  own  ebarac- 
ter.  But  the  great  Benedictine  neither  entertained 
nor  suggested  a  truth,  when  among  titled  noeo, 
and  learned  men,  and  superficial  pretenders  to 
knowledge ;  he  bnre  himself  as  if  he  had  been 
undeserving  of  their  notice,  and  unworthy  to  com- 
municate with  them  on  equal  terms.  There  is  no 
genuine  self-abasement  apart  from  a  loAy  concep- 
tion of  our  own  destiny,  powers,  and  responsibil- 
ities ;  and  one  of  the  most  excellent  of  human 
virtues  is  but  poorly  expressed  by  an  abject  car- 
riage. Torpid  passions,  a  languid  temperament, 
and  a  feeble  nature,  may  easily  produce  that  false 
imitation  of  humility  ;  which,  however,  in  its 
genuine  state,  will  ever  impart  elevation  to  the 
soul  and  dignity  to  the  demeanor.  This  part  of 
Mabillon's  portrait  has  been  ill  drawn  ;  because  the 
artists  drew  rather  from  a  false  image  in  their  own 
minds,  than  from  the  great  original. 

In  the  conventual  merit  of  bodily  self-diaeipline, 
so  far  as  it  could  be  reconciled  whh  his  studiooa 
habits,  Mabillon  was  emulous  of  the  Trappista. 
His  food,  sleep,  clothing,  warmth,  and  social 
intercourse,  and  other  personal  gratifications,  were 
measured  by  the  indispensable  exigencies  of  nature  ; 
and  his  admirers  describe  his  austere  mortifications 
of  the  flesh  with  the  fond  delight  of  a  Hindoo 
recounting  his  sacred  legends  of  the  s|)onlaneous 
endurance  of  more  than  human  sufferings.  *'  Holy 
Obedience"  dictated  to  her  favorite  child  abase- 
ments and  self-denials,  which  it  is  difficult  to  rec- 
oncile with  decorum  or  with  sincerity.  If  she 
had  been  wise,  she  would  have  summoned  him 
to  the  nobler  office  of  asserting  that  intellectual 
rank,  and  those  claims  to  the  reverence  of  man- 
kind, which,  like  all  the  other  good  gi(\sof  Pniv- 
idence,  are  designed  for  noble  uses  by  the  wise 
and  gracious  Author  of  them  all. 

Although  the  virtues  of  the  convent,  even  in 
the  person  of  Mabillon,  excite  but  a  relucunt  ad- 
miration, and  a  still  colder  sympathy,  yet  his  sim- 
ple tastes,  his  devout  spirit,  and  his  affectionate 
nature,  would,  under  a  more  genial  discipline,  have 
rendered  his  character  as  lovely,  as  his  diligence, 
his  critical  sagacity,  and  the  extent  of  hw  knowl- 
edge, were  wonderful.  For,  soaring,  in  these 
respects,  imipeasorably  above  vulgar  ascetics,  be 
obeyed  to  the  letter  the  command  of  his  great  pt* 
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triarch  Benedict,  and  devoted  every  moment  of  his 
life  to  some  useful  and  energetio  occupation. 

In  these  pursuits  Mabillon  was  not  merely  an 
indefatigable  student,  but  a  laborious  traveller.  In 
his  time  the  treasures  of  which  he  was  insatiably 
covetous,  were  not  accumulated  in  the  Royal  Li- 
brary of  Paris,  but  dispersed  in  the  conventual, 
episcopal,  and  other  public  archives  of  France, 
Belgium,  Germany,  and  Italy.  The  journeys 
necessary  for  examining  them  had  all  the  terrors 
of  an  exploration  of  the  Nile,  to  one  whom  (all 
Frenchman  as  he  was)  not  even  the  enchanted 
gardens  and  terraces  of  Versailles  had,  during  a 
period  of  twenty  years,  been  able  to  seduce,  for  a 
single  morning,  from  his  seclusion  at  St.  Germain 
des  Pres.  But  what  antiquarian  worthy  of  the 
name  would  be  arrested  by  the  Loire,  the  Meuse, 
the  Rhine,  or  the  Alps,  when  beyond  these  distant 
barriers  a  whole  harem  of  virgin  manuscripts  wooed 
his  embrace,  glowing,  like  so  many  houries,  with 
immortal  youth,  and  rich  in  charms  which  increased 
with  each  revolving  century?  Sometimes  alone, 
but  more  commonly  attended  by  a  Benedictine 
brother,  he  accomplished  several  capitulary  or  diplo- 
matic tours  through  Flanders,  Burgundy,  Switzer- 
land, the  south  of  Germany,  and  the  whole  of  the 
Italian  peninsula.  The  earlier  of  those  expeditions 
were  made  on  foot,  at  the  cost  of  his  order ;  the 
later  with  the  equipages  becoming  an  agent  of  the 
grand  monarque,  employed  by  Colbert  to  collect  or 
to  transcribe  manuscripts  for  his  royal  master. 
The  results  of  these  expeditions  were  various 
learned  itineraries,  (such  as  his  **  Iter  Burgundi- 
cum"  and  his  '*  Museum  Italicum,")  and  a  prodi- 
gious accession  to  the  wealth  of  the  royal  library. 
His  services  were  rewarded  by  Louis  with  a  seat 
in  the  Academy  of  Belles  Lettres  and  Inscriptions. 
But  the  whole  republic  of  letters  united  to  confer 
on  the  learned  traveller  honors  far  exceeding  any 
at  the  disposal  of  the  greatest  of  the  kings  of  the 
earth. 

His  journeys,  especially  hife  Italian  journey,  re- 
sembled royal  progresses  rather  than  the  unosten- 
tatious movements  of  a  humble  monk.  Monasteries 
contended  for  the  honor  of  entertaining  him  as  their 
guest.  Fetes  celebrated  his  arrival  in  the  greater 
cities  of  Italy.  His  society  and  correspondence 
were  courted  by  the  learned,  the  great,  and  the  fair. 
The  Pope,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  the  Cardi- 
nals, and  Queen  Christina,  vied  in  rendering  cour- 
tesies to  their  illtistri<»us  visitor.  At  the  Catacombs, 
at  Iy)rotto,  at  Clairvaux,  and,  above  all,  at  Monte 
Casino,  the  devout  assembled  to  witness  and  to 
partake  of  his  devoticms.  All  libraries  flew  open 
at  his  approach  ;  nor  did  the  revolutionary  s^avans 
of  France  traverse  the  same  regions,  or  examine 
the  same  repositories,  with  an  authority  comparable 
to  that  of  the  poor  Benedictine,  as  he  moved  from 
one  Italian  stale  to  another — powerless  except  in 
the  lustre  of  his  reputation,  the  singleness  of  heart 
with  which  he  pursued  his  object,  and  the  love 
with  which  he  was  regarded  by  all  his  associates. 

In  M.  Valery's  three  volumes  will  be  found  an 
ample  and  curious  diary  of  Mabillon's  Italian  ex- 
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pedltion.  He  commenced  it  on  the  let  of  April, 
1685,  having  selected  as  his  companion  Doro  Mi- 
chel Germain,  another  member  of  the  congregation 
of  St.  Maur.  Germain  had  himself  written  some 
essays  on  monastic  history ;  but  his  chief  title  to 
literary  honors  was  derived  from  his  having  min- 
istered to  the  production  of  (he  **Acta  Sanctorum 
Ordinis  Sancti  Benedicti,"  and  of  the  treatise  "  Da 
Re  Diploroatica.'* 

The  travellers  had  engaged  to  maintain  a  cor- 
respondence with  four  of  their  monastic  associates. 
One  of  these  was  the  faithful  and  affectionate 
Ruinart,  of  whom  we  already  know  something. 
Placide  Porcheron,  the  next,  seems  to  have  been  a 
member  of  the  Dryasdust  family,  so  celebrated  by 
Walter  Scott  and  Thomas  Carlyle ;  his  two  great 
performances  being  a  commentary  on  an  obscure 
geographical  book  of  thc^th  century,  and  notes  oq 
a  Treatise  on  Education  written  by  Basil  the  Mace- 
donian, who,  two  hundred  years  later,  had  been 
Emperor  of  the  Greeks.  Claude  Bretagne,  the 
third  of  the  committee  of  correspondence  at  Par- 
is, was  the  author  of  some  devotional  works, 
but  was  more  eminent  as  tho  intimate  friend  of 
Nicole,  and  as  a  companion  of  infinite  grace  and 
wit,  and  of  the  most  captivating  discourse.  The 
last,  Charles  Bulteau,  was  not  a  monk,  but  **  Doyen 
des  Secretaires  du  Roi,*'  and  was  famous  for  hav- 
ing, in  that  capacity,  vindicated,  with  great  learn- 
ing,  the  supremacy  of  the  King  of  France  over  the 
sovereigns  of  the  Spanish  monarchies. 

When  devout  men,  profound  scholars,  or  still 
more  profound  antiquaries,  engage  in  a  prolonged 
epistolary  intercourse,  the  reader  is  not  without 
preconceptions  of  the  mental  aliment  awaiting  him. 
He  has  probably  gone  through  some  volumes  in 
which  Protestant  divines  interchange  their  religious 
experiences.  The  style  in  which  Salmasius,  Bn- 
daeus,  and  Scaliger  entertained  their  friends  is  not 
wholly  unknown  to  him  ;  and  how  the  Spelmans 
of  old,  and  the  Whitakcrs  of  recent  times,  wrote 
their  letters,  may  be  learnt  at  the  expense  of  a 
transient  fatigue.  But  let  no  one  address  himself 
to  M.  Valery's  volumes,  with  the  hope  or  the  fear 
of  being  involved  in  any  topics  more  sacred,  more 
crabbed,  or  more  antiquated  than  befits  an  easy 
chair,  a  winter's  evening,  and  a  fireside.  Reading 
more  pleasant,  or  of  easier  digestion,  is  hardly  to 
be  met  with  in  the  Parisian  epistles  of  Grimm,  Di- 
derot, or  La  Harpe. 

Our  pilgrims  first  take  up  the  pen  at  Venice. 
They  had  ransacked  the  Ambrosian  Library,  ex- 
amined the  Temple  of  Venus  at  Brescia,  admired 
the  amphitheatre  at  Verona,  and  visited  the  monas- 
tery of  their  order  at  Vicenza ;  though,  observes 
Germain,  **  Ni  \k  ni  ailleurs,  nos  moines  ne  nous 
ont  pas  fait  gouter  de  leur  vin."  Some  gentlemen 
of  the  city  having  conducted  them  over  it,  "  Ob 
ne  saurait,"  adds  he,  **  faire  attention  sur  le  merite 
et  les  manieres  honnetcs  de  ces  messieurs,  sans  r^- 
flechir  sur  nos  moines  et  admirer  leur  insensibility. 
Aussi  n'^tudient  ils  pas ;  ils  disent  matins  avant 
souper :  ils  mangent  gras ;  portent  du  linge,  pour 
ne  rien  dire  du  pecuHum,  et  de  leur  sortie  seuls.'* 
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Id  short,  there  is  already  peeping  out,  from  behind 
our  good  Germain's  cowl,  one  of  those  Paris- 
ian countenances  on  the  quick  movable  lines  of 
which  flashes  of  subacid  merriment  are  continually 
playing. 

On  reaching  Florence,  the  migratory  antiqua- 
rians form  a  new  acquaintance,  alike  singular  and 
useful,  in  the  person  of  Magliabechi,  the  librarian 
of  the  grand  duke.  Another  man  at  once  so  book- 
learned,  so  dirty,  and  so  ill-favored,  could  not  have 
been  found  in  the  whole  of  Christendom.  The 
Medicsean  Library  was  his  study,  his  refectory, 
and  his  dormitory  ;  though,  except  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  he  saved  the  time  of  dressing  and  undress- 
ing, by  sleeping  in  his  clothes  and  on  his  chair ; 
his  bed  serving  the  while  as  an  auxiliary  book- 
stand. Fruit  and  salads  were  his  fare ;  and  when 
sometimes  an  anchovy  was  served  up  with  them, 
the  worthy  librarian,  in  an  absent  mood,  would  not 
unfrequently  mistake,  and  use  it  for  sealing-wax. 
Partly  from  want  of  time,  and  partly  from  the  con- 
sciousness that  an  accurate  likeness  of  him  would 
be  a  carricature  on  humanity  at  large,  he  would 
never  allow  his  portrait  to  be  taken ;  though  what 
the  pencil  was  not  permitted  to  do,  the  pens  of  his 
acquaintance  have  so  attempted,  that  he  would  have 
judged  better  in  allowing  the  painter  to  do  his  worst. 
Michel  Germain  describes  him,  as  **  Varillas  mul- 
tiplied by  three."  Now  Menage  tells  us  that  hap- 
pening once  to  say  that  every  man  was  hit  off  by 
some  passage  or  other  in  Martial,  and  having  been 
challenged  to  prove  it  with  respect  to  Varillas,  he 
immediately  quoted  '*  Dimidiasque  nates  Gallica 
palla  tegit.''  Short  indeed,  then,  must  have  been 
the  skirts  of  Magliabechi,  according  to  Germain's 
arithmetic. 

Ilis  bibliographical  appetite  and  digestion  formed, 
however,  a  psychological  phenomenon  absolutely 
prodigious.  Mabillon  called  him  *'  Museum  inam- 
bulans,  et  viva  qusdam  bibliotheca."  Father  Fi- 
nardi,  with  greater  felicity,  said  of  him,  **  Is  unus 
biblintheca  magna,'*  that  being  the  anagram  of  his 
Latinized  name,  Antonius  Magliabechi  us. 

Having  established  a  correspondence  with  this 
most  learned  savage,  the  Benedictines  proceeded  to 
Home,  where  they  were  welcomed  by  Claude  Es- 
tiennot,  the  procurator  of  their  order  at  the  papal 
court.  He  also  devoted  his  pen  to  their  entertain- 
ment. Light  labor  for  such  a  pen  !  Within  eleven 
years  he  had  collected  and  transcribed  forty-five 
bulky  folios,  at  the  various  libraries  of  his  society 
in  the  several  dioceses  of  France,  adding  to  them, 
says  Dom  Le  Cerf,  **  reflexions  tres  sensees  et  ju- 
dicieuses;"  a  praise  which  probably  no  other  mor- 
tal was  ever  able  to  gainsay  or  to  affirm. 

Germain  found  Rome  agitated  with  the  aflfair  of 
the  Quietists.  His  account  of  the  dispute  is  rather 
facetious  than  theological.  Just  then  a  Spaniard 
had  been  sent  to  the  galleys,  and  a  priest  to  the  gal- 
lows ;  the  first  for  talking,  the  second  for  writing 
scandals,  while  the  great  Quietist  Molinos  was  in 
the  custody  of  the  Inquisition.  Marforio,  says 
Germain,  is  asked  by  Pasquin,  why  are  you  leav- 
ing Rome,  and  answers,  **  Chi  parla  h  mandato  in 


galera  ;  chi  scrive  e  impiccato ;  chi  sta  qnkto  m 
al  sant'  officio."  Marforio  had  good  cause  for  kw 
hurry ;  for  the  scandal  which  (as  Germain  pleas- 
antly has  it)  **  broke  the  priest's  neck"  was  merely 
his  having  said  that  *'  the  mare  had  knocked  the 
snail  out  of  its  shell ;"  in  allusion  to  the  fact  of 
the  pope's  having  been  forced  out  of  his  darling 
seclusion  and  repose,  to  be  present  at  a  certain  fes- 
tival, at  which  a  mare  or  palfrey  was  also  an  in- 
dispensable attendant.  '*  The  rognes  continue  to 
repeat  the  jest  notwithstanding,"  observes  the  rev- 
erend looker  on. 

He  gathered  other  pleasant  stories,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  his  holiness,  and  these  heretical  aspirants 
aAer  a  devotional  repose  of  the  soul.  Some  of 
them  are  not  quite  manageable  in  our  more  fastid- 
ious times,  without  the  aid  of  a  thicker  veil  than 
he  chose  to  employ.  For  example,  he  tells  of  a 
Quietist  bishop  who,  to  escape  an  imaginary  pur- 
suit of  the  police,  scaled  the  roof  of  his  mansion  in 
his  night-dress,  and  so,  running  along  the  tops  of 
the  adjacent  houses,  unluckily  made  his  descent 
through  one  of  them  into  which  he  could  not  have 
entered,  even  in  full  canonicals  and  in  broad  day, 
without  a  grievous  damage  to  his  reputation.  Then 
follows  a  fine  buffo  catastrophe,  and  when  (says 
Germain)  ''  the  whole  reaches  the  ears  of  Nostio 
Signore,  the  holy  man  has  a  good  laugh  and  orders 
the  bishop  to  quit  Rome  without  delay."  Yet  Ger- 
main himself  breaks  out  into  hot  resentment  against 
*'  the  wretched  and  abandoned  Molinos,"  and  pro- 
poses to  Magliabechi  (in  seeming  serioosness)  to 
arrest  the  progress  of  the  evil,  by  publishing  » 
manuscript  discovered  in  their  Italian  tour,  from 
which  it  would  appear  that  the  bones  of  a  wicked 
Bohemian  lady,  of  the  name  of  Guillemine,  wko, 
three  centuries  ago,  propagated  nearly  the  same 
enormities,  were  at  length  taken,  with  public  ex- 
ecration, out  of  her  grave,  and  scattered  to  the 
winds. 

Molinos,  however,  was  strong  in  the  protection 
of  Christina,  who  then  dwelt  at  Rome.  Her  aban- 
donment of  the  faith  of  her  illustrious  father,  was 
accepted  there,  not  only  as  a  cover  for  a  multitude 
of  sins,  but  as  an  apology  for  the  assumption  of  an 
independent  authority  beneath  the  very  shadow  of 
the  Vatican.  Mabillon,  accompanied  by  Germain, 
presented  to  her  his  book,  '*  De  Liturgia  Gallicanfi," 
in  which,  to  her  exceeding  discontent,  she  fomid 
herself  described  as  "  Serenissima."  **  My  name,*' 
she  exclaimed,  **  is  Christina.  That  is  eulogy 
enough.  Never  again  call  me,  and  admoniah  your 
Parisians  never  to  call  me,  Serenissima."  Germain 
left  her  with  the  fullest  conviction  that  the  epithet 
was  altogether  out  of  place ;  but  ''after  all,"  he 
says,  **  she  gave  us  free  access  to  her  library^— the 
best  thing  she  could  do  for  us."  So  great  wen 
her  privileges,  or  such  the  weakneas  of  the  laxy 
Innocent  XL,  that,  as  we  learn  from  these  letters, 
an  offender  on  his  way  to  prison,  having  laid  hold 
on  the  bars  of  one  of  her  windows  as  a  sanctoary, 
was  violently  rescued  by  hor  servaots,  whereupon 
they  were  tried  and  sentenced  to  be  hanged.  Chr» 
tina  wrote  to  the  judge  to  inform  him,  that  if  her 
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sereants  died  any  other  than  a  natural  death,  they 
should  not  die  alone.  The  judge  complained  to  the 
pope ;  but  his  holiness  laughed  at  the  affair,  and 
terminated  it  by  sending  her  majesty  a  peace-offer- 
ing, which  she  contemptuously  handed  over  to  the 
complainant. 

Germain  looked  upon  the  religious  obserrances 
of  Rome  with  the  eye  of  a  French  encylopediste. 
He  declares  that  the  Romans  burn  before  the  Ma- 
donna and  in  their  churches,  more  oil  than  the  Pa- 
risians both  burn  and  swallow.  '*  Long  live  St. 
Anthony  !"  he  exclaims,  as  he  describes  the  horses, 
asses,  and  mules,  all  going,  on  the  saint's  festival, 
to  be  sprinkled  with  holy  water  and  to  receive  the 
benediction  of  a  reverend  father.  **  All  would  go 
to  ruin,  say  the  Romans,  if  this  act  of  piety  were 
omitted.  So  nobody  escapes  paying  toll  on  this 
occasion,  not  Nostro  Signore  himself."  Then  fol- 
lows an  account  of  a  procession  to  St.  Peter's  on 
the  reception  o^  certain  new  converts,  which  is  com- 
pressed into  a  single  paragraph  purposely  long, 
intricate,  and  obscure  ;  **  a  sentence,"  says  Ger- 
main, **  which  I  have  drawn  out  to  this  length  to 
imitate  the  ceremony  itself.'*  Soon  after  we  meet 
him  at  the  cemetery  of  Pontianus,  "  where,"  he 
observes,  with  all  the  mock  gravity  of  Bayle,  "  there 
lie  50,263  mart)n:s,  without  counting  the  women 
and  children.  Each  of  us  was  allowed  to  carry  off 
one  of  these  holy  bodies.  That  which  fell  to  my 
share  had  been  too  big  for  the  hole  in  which  it  was 
found.  I  had  infinite  trouble  in  disinterring  it,  for 
it  was  quite  wet,  and  the  holy  bones  were  all 
squeezed  and  jammed  together.  I  am  still  knocked 
up  with  the  labor." 

The  pope  himself  fares  no  better  than  the  cere- 
monies and  relics  of  his  church.  **  If  I  should  at- 
tempt," he  says,  *'  to  give  you  an  exact  account  of 
the  health  of  his  holiness,  I  must  begin  with  Ovid, 
*  In  nova  fert  animus  mutatas  dicere  formas.'  At 
ten  he  is  sick,  at  fifteen  well  again,  at  eighteen  eat- 
ing as  much  as  four  men,  at  twenty-four  dropsical. 
They  say  he  has  vowed  never  to  leave  his  room. 
If  so,  M.  Struse  declares  that  he  can  never  get  a 
dispensation,  not  even  from  himself,  as  his  confine- 
ment will  be,  de  jure  divino.  The  unpleasant  part 
of  the  affair  is,  that  they  say  he  has  given  up  all 
thoughts  of  creating  new  cardinals,  forgetting  in  his 
restored  health  the  scruples  he  felt  when  sick ;  like 
other  great  sinners." 

Indolent  and  hypochondriacal  as  he  was.  Inno- 
cent XL  had  signalized  himself,  not  only  by  the 
virtues  which  Burnet  ascribes  to  him  in  his  travels, 
but  by  two  remarkable  edicts.  One  of  them,  which 
could  not  be  decorously  quoted,  regulated  the  ap- 
pearance on  the  stage  of  certain  classes  of  singers ; 
the  other,  (under  the  penalties  of  six  days'  excom- 
munication, and  of  incapacity  for  absolution,  even 
in  the  article  of  death,  save  from  the  pope  himself,) 
commanded  all  ladies  to  wear  up  to  their  chins,  and 
down  to  their  wrists,  draperies  not  transparent. 
*'  The  Queen  of  Spain,"  says  our  facetious  Bene- 
dictine, *^  immediately  had  a  new  dress  made,  and 
sent  it  to  her  nuncio  at  Rome,  to  ascertain  whether 
it  tallied  exactly  with  the  ordinance,  f<   ,"  he  con- 
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tioues,  (the  inference  is  not  very  clear,)  "  one  roust 
allow  that  Spanish  ladies  have  not  as  much  delicacy 
as  our  own." 

He  has  another  story  for  4he  exhilaration  of  St. 
Germain  des  Pr^s,  at  the  expense  of  both  pope  and 
cardinals.  A  party  of  the  sacred  college  were  as- 
tounded, after  dinner,  by  the  appearance  of  an  aus- 
tere capuchin,  who,  as  an  unexpected  addition  to 
their  dessert,  rebuked  their  indolence  and  luxury, 
and  their  talkativeness  even  during  high  mass. 
Then,  passing  onwards  to  an  inner  chamber,  the 
preacher  addressed  his  holiness  himself,  on  the  sin 
of  an  inordinate  solicitude  about  health — no  inap- 
propriate theme ;  for  he  was  lying  in  the  centre  of 
four  fires,  and  beneath  the  load  of  seven  coverlets, 
having  recently  sustained  a  surgical  operation;  on 
which  Germain  remarks,  that  if  it  had  taken  place 
in  summer^  *'it  would  have  been  all  up  with  the 
holy  man." 

The  Jesuits  of  course  take  their  turn.  At  the 
table  of  the  Cardinal  Estr^es,  Mabillon  and  Ger- 
main meet  the  Father  Couplet,  who  had  passed 
thirty  years  in  China.  **  I  do  not  know,"  says 
Germain,  **  whether  he  was  mandarin  and  mathe- 
matical apostle  at  the  same  time ;  but  he  told  us 
that  one  of  his  brethren  was  so  eminent  an  astrol- 
oger as  to  have  been  created  a  mandarin  of  the 
third  class.  Hd"  said  that  another  of  them  was 
raising  himself  by  contemplation  to  the  third  heav- 
en, before  actually  going  there.  I  have  my  doubts 
about  his  success.  However,  Father  Couplet  told 
us  that  he  had  a  very  numerous  Chretienti.  *  My 
Chretiente,^  he  frequently  said,  *  consists  of  more 
than  30,000  souls.'  Do  you  believe  his  story,* 
that  there  are  forty  millions  of  inhabitants  in  Pekin, 
and  from  two  to  three  hundred  millions  in  China 
at  large?     I  do  not." 

This  keen  observer  is  not  silent  in  the  cold 
reception  at  Rome  of  the  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  Nantes.  The  claims  of  Louis  XIV.  on  behalf 
of  the  Galilean  Church  had  abated  much  of  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  measure  would  other- 
wise have  been  hailed.  **  Well,"  observes  Ger- 
main, (one  can  see  the  rising  of  his  shoulders  as 
he  writes,)  "  a  hundred  years  ago  they  took  a 
very  different  tone  about  the  Huguenots.  They 
not  only  offered  public  thanksgiving  on  their  mas- 
sacre by  Charles  IX.,  but  hung  the  walls  of  the 
royal  hall  in  the  Vatican  with  pictures  of  the  mur- 
der of  Coligny,  and  of  the  butcheries  of  St.  Bar- 
tholomew.    They  still  form  its  chief  ornaments." 

Even  when  accompanying  Mabillon  on  a  pil- 
grimage to  the  cradle  of  their  order  at  Monte 
Casino,  Germain  looks  about  him  with  the  same 
esprit  fort.  '*  At  the  foot  of  the  mountain,"  he 
says,  **  we  found  an  inn,  where  we  learned  to  fast, 
as  we  got  nothing  but  some  cabbages  whiclfl  could 
not  eat,  some  nuts,  and  one  apple  for  our  supper. 
Then  we  paid  thirty  francs  for  a  wretched  bed, 
which  we  divided  between  us,'in  the  midst  of  bugs 
and  fleas."  On  the  next  day  they  luckily  fell  in 
with  the  vicar-general  of  the  Barnabites,  a  French- 
man, from  whom  (he  says)  **  we  got  some  cheese 
and  preserves,  and  finally,  a  glass  of  Lachryma ; 
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as  he  told  us,  to  strengthen  the  stomach.  Reach- 
ing at  length  the  mansion  of  the  Abbe  of  Monte 
Casino,  he  made  a  fete  for  us,  and  bore  witness 
to  our  excellent  appetites." 

Mabillon^s  devotion  at  the  tomb  of  his  patriarch 
is  described  as  deep,  fervent,  and  protracted. 
Germain  sends  to  their  friend  Porcheron,  a  pictu- 
resque account  of  the  dress  and  aspect  of  the 
monks,  an  enthusiastic  description  of  the  library, 
a  very  pretty  sketch  of  the  adjacent  country,  with 
a  graphic  representation  of  the  church  and  the 
ceremonial  observed  in  it ;  and  promises  his  cor- 
respondent *'  to  say  a  mass  for  him  at  the  foot  of 
Benedict's  tomb."  With  the  exception  of  that 
assurance,  (whether  grave  or  gay  it  is  not  easy  to 
determine,)  the  whole  letter  might  have  been  writ- 
ten by  Miss  Manineau,  and  would  have  done  no 
discredit  even  to  her  powers  of  converting  her 
readers  into  her  fellow-travellers. 

Such  of  the  letters  comprised  in  this  collection 
as  are  written  by  Mabillun  himself,  relate  exclu- 
sively to  the  duties  of  his  mission,  and  are  grave 
and  simple,  though  perhaps  too  elaborately  cour- 
teous. In  the  last  volume  are  some  contributions 
from  Quesnel,  whose  singular  fate  it  is  to  have 
been  censured  by  the  pope,  Clement  XI.,  and 
eulogized  by  De  Ranee  the  Tiappist,  by  La  Chaise 
the  Jesuit,  by  Voltaire  the  wit,  and  by  Cousin  the 
philosopher.  The  pleasantries  of  Michael  Ger- 
main and  the  freedoms  of  Estiennot,  are  far  from 
being  the  best  things  in  M.  Valery's  book.  We 
have  selected  them  rather  as  being  tfie  most  ap- 
posite to  our  immediate  purpose. 

In  this  correspondence  three  of  the  most  emi- 
nent of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  transmit  from 
Italy  such  intelligence  and  remarks  as  appear  to 
them  best  adapted  to  interest  other  three  of  the 
most  eminent  of  their  brotherhood  at  Paris.  If 
the  table-talk  of  the  refectory  at  St.  Germain  des 
Pros  was  of  the  same  general  character,  the  monks 
there  had  no  better  title  to  the  praise  of  an  asce- 
tic social  intercourse,  than  the  students  or  the 
barristers  in  the  halls  of  Christ  Church,  or  of 
Lincoln's  Inn.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  suppose  an 
appetite  for  gossip  more  keen,  or  more  luxuriously 
gratified. 

The  writers  and  the  receivers  of  these  letters 
were  all  men  devoted  by  the  most  sacred  vows 
to  the  duties  of  the  Christian  priesthood ;  yet 
in  a  confidential  epistolary  intercourse,  extending 
through  eighteen  successive  months,  no  one  of 
them  utters  a  sentiment,  or  discusses  a  question, 
from  which  it  could  be  gathered  that  ho  sustained 
any  religious  office,  or  seriously  entertained  any 
religious  belief  whatever.  It  may  bo  that  our 
Protestant  divines  occasionally  transgress  the  limits 
within  which  modesty  should  confmo  the  disclosure, 
even  to  the  most  intimate  friends,  of  the  interior 
movements  of  a  devout  spirit.  But  all  hail  to  our 
Doddridgcs  and  Howes,  to  onr  Venns  and  New- 
tons  !  whose  familiar  letters,  if  sometimes  charge- 
able with  a  failure  in  that  graceful  reserve,  yet 
always  glow  with  a  holy  unction,  and  can  at  least 
ucver  be  charged  with  the  frigid  indifTcrcnce  which 


these  learned  Benedictines  exhibit  on  the  sohjeeH 
to  which  they  had  all  most  solemnly  devoted  their 
talents  and  their  lives. 

Visiting,  for  the  first  time,  the  places  whieh 
they  regard  as  the  centre  of  Christian  onity,  as 
the  seat  of  apostolic  dominion,  as  the  temple  to- 
wards which  all  the  churches  of  the  earth  should 
worship,  as  the  ever  salient  fountain  of  truth,  and 
as  the  abode  of  him  who  impersonates  to  his 
brother  men  the  Divine  Redeemer  of  mankind, 
not  a  solitary  word  of  awe  or  of  tenderness  falls 
from  their  pens — not  a  fold  of  those  dark  tonics 
is  heaved  by  any  throb  of  gra^ful  remembranoe 
or  of  exulting  hope.  They  could  not  have  trar- 
ersed  Moscow  or  Amsterdam  with  a  more  im- 
perturbable phlegm  ;  nor  have  sauntered  along  the 
banks  of  the  Seine  or  the  courts  of  the  Lonvre  in 
a  temper  more  perfectly  debonnaire. 

Protestant  zeal  may  be  sometimes  rode,  bitter, 
and  contumelious  in  denouncing  Roman  Catholic 
superstitions.  It  is  a  fault  to  be  sternly  rebuked. 
But  how  adequately  censure  these  reverend  mem- 
bers of  that  communion,  who,  without  one  passing 
sigh,  or  one  indignant  phrase,  depict  the  shameful 
abuses  of  the  holiest  offices  of  their  church,  with 
cold  sarcasms  and  heartless  unconcern. 

Rome  combated  her  Protestant  antagonists  by 
the  aid  of  the  Jesuits  in  the  world,  and  of  the 
Benedictines  in  the  closet.  Yet  to  those  alliances 
she  owes  much  of  the  silent  revolt  against  her  au- 
thority which  has  characterized  the  last  hundred 
years ;  and  of  which  the  progress  is  daily  be- 
coming more  apparent.  The  Jesuits  involved  her 
in  their  own  too  well  merited  disesteem.  The  Bene- 
dictines have  armed  the  philosophy  both  of  France 
and  Germany  with  some  of  the  keenest  weapons 
by  which  she  has  been  assailed.  It  was  an  ill 
day  for  the  papacy,  when  the  congregation  of  St. 
Maur,  at  the  instance  of  Benard,  called  the  atten- 
tion of  their  fellow-countrymen  to  the  medieval 
history  of  the  church,  and  invited  the  most  en- 
lightened generation  of  men  whom  Europe  had 
ever  seen,  to  study  and  believe  a  mass  of  fables  of 
which  the  most  audacious  Grecian  mythologist 
would  have  been  ashamed,  and  at  which  the  cre- 
dulity of  a  whole  college  of  augurs  would  hare 
staggered. 

It  was  but  a  too  prolific  soil  on  which  this  seed 
was  scattered.  At  the  moment  when,  in  the  in- 
tegrity of  his  heart,  Mabillon  was  propagating 
these  legends,  the  walls  of  his  monastery  were 
oAen  passed  by  a  youth,  whose  falcon  eye  illa- 
minated  with  ceaseless  chsnge  one  of  the  most 
expressive  countenances  in  which  the  human  soul 
has  ever  found  a  mirror.  If  the  venerable  old  man 
had  foreseen  how  that  eye  would  one  day  timT- 
erse  his  Benedictine  annals,  in  a  too  sucoetsfal 
search  for  the  materials  of  the  most  overwhelming 
ridicule  of  all  which  he  held  holy,  he  would  eiieer- 
full/  have  consigned  his  unfinished  volumes,  and 
with  them  his  own  honored  name,  to  oblivioo. 
Not  so  would  Michel  Germain,  Claude  Estiensoty 
and  the  brethren  for  whose  amusement  they  wrote, 
have  contemplated,  if  they  could  have  foreknowiiy 
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the  approaching  career  of  the  yoang  Alooet. 
Though  they  clung  to  the  Church  of  Rome  with 
all  the  ardor  of  partisans,  and  though  their  attach* 
ment  to  her  was  probably  sincere,  their  convictions 
roust  have  been  faint,  unripe,  and  wavering.  The 
loists  of  doubt,  though  insufficient  to  deprive  them 
of  their  faith  in  Christianity,  had  struck  a  damp 
and  abiding  chill  into  their  hearts.  If  they  had 
lived  long  enough  to  know  the  patriarch  of  Fer- 
iiey,  they  would  have  been  conscious  of  the  close 
affinity  between  his  spirit  and  their  own. 

How  could  it  have  been  otherwise?  From  dis- 
interring legends  and  traditions  revolting  to  their 
hearts  and  understandings,  they  passed  to  Rome, 
there  to  disinter  foul  masses  of  holy  bones,  to  con- 
template sacred  processions  of  mules  and  asses,  to 
find  a  corpulent,  self-indulgent  valetudinarian  sus- 
taining the  character  of  the  vicar  of  Christ,  and  to 
discover  that  the  basest  motives  of  worldly  inter- 
est dictated  to  the  papal  court  the  decisions  for 
which  they  dared  to  claim  a  divine  impulse  and  a 
divine  infallibility.  From  such  follies  and  such 
pretensions  these  learned  persons  turned  away 
with  immeasurable  contempt.  The  freedom  of 
thought  which  unveiled  to  them  these  frauds,  left 
them  disgusted  with  error,  but  did  not  carry  them 
forward  to  the  pursuit  of  truth.  Without  the  im- 
becility to  respect  such  extravagances,  they  were 
also  without  the  courage  to  denounce  and  repudi- 
ate them.  Their  superior  light  taught  them  to 
expose  and  ridicule  religious  error ; — it  did  not 
teach  them  to  embrace  unwelcome  truth.  In  that 
Itpok  which  is  *'  the  religion  of  Protestants,"  they 
might  have  read  that** the  light  is  the  life  of 
men'* — that  is,  of  men  who  obey  and  follow 
its  guidance.  There  also  they  might  have  learned 
that  **  the  light  which  is  in  us  may  be  darkness" 
— that  is,  may  at  once  illuminate  the  inquisitive 
intellect,  and  darken  the  insensible  heart.  The 
letters  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us,  interest- 
ing as  they  are  in  other  respects,  afford  melan- 
choly proof  how  deeply  the  younger  Benedictines 
of  the  congregation  of  St.  Maur  were  already  im- 
bued with  the  spirit  of  that  disastrous  philosophy, 
which  was  destined,  before  the  lapse  of  another 
century,  to  subvert  the  ancient  institutions  of  their 
native  land,  and,  with  them,  the  venerable  fabric 
of  their  own  illustrious  order. 


From  the  Cbronotype. 
Scenes  from  Margaret  Smith's  Journal  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Massachusetts  Bay,  1678-9.    Ticknor, 
Reed  &  Fields,  Boston. 

This  little  work,  which  may  be  innocently  and 
crediubly  mistaken  for  the  diary  of  a  young  lady 
of  such  education  and  refinement  as  qualified  her 
for  the  first  circles  of  Boston  one  hundred  and 
seventy  years  ago,  is  doubtless  the  work  of  the 
poet  Whittier,  and  designed,  as  the  prefatory  note 
says,  to  introduce  us  '*  familiarly  to  the  hearths 
and  homes  of  New  England  in  the  seventeenth 
century."  The  quaint  style  of  the  period,  even  to 
the  spelling,  is  faithfully  preserved.     But  it  is  not 


merely  the  manner  which  is  feigned,  the  inmost 
character  of  it  is  thoroughly  wrought  into  the 
book,  so  that  the  illusion  is  perfect.  Inwoven  into 
the  book  is  a  large  body  of  most  interesting  his- 
torical facts.  So  you  are  carried  back  to  the 
actual  scenes  and  events  of  that  day,  and  get  a 
better  acquaintance  with  the  spirit  of  the  distin- 
guished actors  then  on  the  stage,  than  you  could 
from  ten  times  the  amount  of  dry  history. 

The  descriptive  passages  of  this  work  are  ex- 
quisitely clear  and  life-like,  and  the  sentiment  is 
the  deep,  genuine  religion  of  New  England,  such 
as  comes  up  from  far  beneath  its  Calvinism.  We 
much  mistake  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen 
if  it  does  not  become  &  favorite — and  for  more 
than  nine  days.  To  cull  beauties  from  it,  yoa 
cannot  miss,  dip  where  yon  will.  But  we  put  all 
others  aside  to  make  room  for  a  ballad — one  of 
many  fine  poems  introduced  very  happily — which 
betrays  the  writer  as  well  as  if  he  were  named. 

VERSES  WRIT  BY  SIR  CHRISTOPHER  WHEN  A  PRIS- 
ONER AMONO  THE  TURKS  AT  MOLDAVIA  AND  EX- 
PECTING  DEATH    AT   THEIR   HANDS. 

I. 

Ere  down  the  blue  Carpathian  hills 

The  Sun  shall  fall  again. 
Farewell  this  life  and  all  its  ills, 

Farewell  to  Cell  and  Chaine ! 

II. 
These  Prison  shades  are  dark  and  cold, 

But  darker  far  than  they 
The  shadow  of  a  Sorrow  old 

Is  on  mine  Hearte  alway. 
III. 
For  since  the  day  when  Warkworth  wood 

Closed  o'er  my  Steed,  and  I — 
An  alien  from  my  Name  and  Blood — 

A  Weed  cast  out  to  die ; 

IV. 

When,  lurking  back,  in  sunset  light 

I  saw  her  Turret  gleam. 
And  from  its  window,  far  and  white, 

Her  sign  of  farewell  stream ; 

V. 

Like  one  who  from  some  desart  shore 
Does  home's  green  Isles  descrie, 

And,  vainlie  longing,  gazes  o'er, 
The  waste  of  Wave' and  Skie. 

VI. 

So  from  the  desart  of  my  Fate 

Gaze  I  across  the  past ; 
And  still  upon  life's  dial-Dlate 

The  Shade  is  backward  cast ! 

VII. 

I  've  wandered  wide  from  shore  to  shore, 

I  've  knelt  at  manie  a  Shrine, 
And  cowed  me  to  the  rocky  floor 
,  Where  Bethlehem's  tapers  shine  ; 

VIII. 

And  by  the  Holy  Sepulchre 
I  've  pledffed  my  knightlie  sword. 

To  Christ  his  blessed  Chnrch,  and  her 
The  Mother  of  our  Lord ! 

fX. 

Oh.  vaine  the  Vow,  and  vaine  the  stxile ! 
How  vaine  do  all  things  aeem ! 
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My  soul  is  in  the  Past,  and  Life 
To-day  is  but  a  Dreame. 

X. 

In  vaine  the  penance  strange  and  long, 

And  hard  for  Flesh  to  bear, 
The  Prayer,  the  Fasting,  and  the  Thong, 

And  Sackcloth  Shirte  of  Haire ; 

XI. 

The  Eyes  of  Memorie  will  not  sleep, 

Its  Ears  are  open  still, 
And  Vigils  with  the  Past  they  keep 

Against  or  with  my  Will. 

XII. 

And  still  the  Loves  and  Hopes  of  old 

Doe  evermore  uprise ; 
I  see  the  flow  of  Locks  of  Grold, 

The  Shine  of  loving  Eyes. 

XIII. 

Ah  me  !  upon  another's  Breast 

Those  golden  Locks  recline ; 
I  see  upon  another  rest 

The  Glance  that  once  was  mine  ! 

XIV. 

"  Oh  faithless  Priest !  oh,  perjured  Knighte !" 

I  hear  the  Master  crie, 
"Shut  out  the  Vision  from  thy  sight. 

Let  Earth  and  Nature  die. 

XV. 

"  The  Church  of  Grod  is  now  my  Spouse, 

And  tliou  the  Bridegroom  art ; 
Then  let  the  burden  of  my  Vows 

Keep  down  thy  human  Hearte  !" 

XVI. 

In  vaine  ! — ^This  Hearte  its  griefe  must  know 

Till  life  itself  hath  ceased. 
And  falls  beneath  the  selfsame  blow 

The  Lover  and  the  Priest ! 

XVII. 

Oh,  pitying  Mother !  Souls  of  Light, 

And  Saints  and  Martyrs  old, 
Praye  for  a  weak  and  sinful  Knight, 

A  suffering  Man  uphold. 

XVIII. 

Then  let  the  Paynim  work  his  will. 

Let  Death  unifind  my  Chaine, 
Ere  down  yon  blue  Carpathian  hill 

The  sunset  falls  again  ! 

We  add  a  review  from  the  BostoD  Traveller. 

This  is  the  title  of  a  neat  18mo  volume,  of  224 
pages,  just  published  by  Ticknor,  Reed  &  Fields. 
It  purports  to  be  a  journal — or  rather,  leaves  from 
a  journal — of  a  young  English  lady,  who  visited 
the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  1C78-9,  for 
no  other  apparent  purpose  than  to  write  this  jour- 
nal and  see  her  relatives.  She  fortunately  had 
relations  scattered  all  along,  from  the  Providence 
plantations  to  Agamenticus,  or  York,  now  Maine  ; 
and  in  visiting  them,  enjoyed  uncommon  advanta- 
ges for  seeing  the  country,  and  becoming  acquaint- 
ed with  the  chief  men  of  the  province,  in  church 
and  state.  The  ministers  she  seems  to  have  found, 
for  the  most  part,  a  bigoted,  hard-hearted  race, 
chiefly  concerned  in  abusing  the  Quakers,  and  stir- 
ring up  the  magistrates  to  crop,  whip  and  banish 
them  ;  and  in  obtaining  the  arrest;  imprisonment 


and  death  of  the  poor  witches  of  the  Und.  Ooa 
of  the  two  deacons  whom  she  met,  was  s  rnm-eeU- 
ing  old  hypocrite,  who  indulged  in  the  plessant 
pastime  of  beating  his  negro  slave  until  the  Uood 
ran.  The  other,  she  found  drunk  in  the  road, 
having  fallen  from  his  horse  in  retumiog  from  an 
ordination  ;  and  his  wife,  who  was  with  him,  was 
but  little  better  off  than  her  husband. 

The  magistrates  were,  of  oouise,  no  better  than 
the  reverend  clergy  and  their  helpers,  the  deaeona 
— a  Quaker-persecuting,  witch-destroying,  hypo- 
critical, unprincipled  set.  All  parties  seem  to  have 
been  pretty  well  agreed  in  ill-treating  the  Indians 
and  countenancing  slave-holding.  There  was  a 
little  salt,  however,  in  the  provinee  ;  and  this  Miss 
Smith  found  among  the  Quakers  and  those  who 
favored  them.  And  this  brings  us  to  the  end  and 
object  of  the  *'  Leaves  from  Margaret  Smith's 
Jonma],"  viz..  To  caricature  the  New  England 
Puritans  of  1678-0,  and  defend  and  eulogiie  the 
Quakers  of  that  day. 

We  opened  the  volume  with  high  anticipations 
of  pleasure,  excited  by  the  heralding  it  had  re- 
ceived and  the  few  pleasant  and  beautiful  extracts 
which  had  found  their  way  from  the  proof-sheets 
into  the  nevirspapers,  and  had  not  the  slightest 
suspicion  of  its  author  or  its  design.  A  few 
pages,  however,  were  sufficient  to  awaken  suspi- 
cion as  to  the  real  design  of  the  book,  and  to 
designate  the  author,  the  Quaker  poet. 

With  very  much  that  is  objectionable  and  o8en- 
sive,  to  those  who  revere  the  memory  of  oar  Oth- 
ers, there  are  spots  of  beauty  in  the  volume. 
Some  of  the  descriptions  of  scenery  and  events 
are  drawn  in  quaint,  truthful  and  beautiful  style  ; 
and  some  of  the  poetical  pieces,  with  whieh  it 
abounds,  are  of  the  same  character;  but,  as  a 
whole,  we  must  say  that  the  volume  is  such  an 
one  as  none  but  a  prejudiced  enemy  of  Puritanism 
would  have  written. 


Commercial  Slatisiics.  A  Digest  of  the  Prodnetiva 
Resources,  Commercial  Legislation,  Cnstoms 
Tariffs,  Navigation,  Port,  and  Quarantine  Laws, 
and  Charges,  Shipping,  Imports  snd  Exports, 
and  the  Moneys,  Weights,  and  Measures  of  all 
Nations.  Including  all  British  Commercial  Trea- 
ties with  Foreign  Nations.  Collected  from  Au- 
thentic Records,  and  consolidated  with  especial 
reference  to  British  and  Foreign  Products,  Trsde, 
and  Navigation.  By  John  Macor^or,  M.  P., 
late  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Author  of 
'*  The  Progress  of  America,  from  the  Disoovenr 
by  Columbus  to  the  year  1847."  In  four  vol- 
umes.   Volume  lY. 

The  subjects  of  this  volume  are  Hayti,  and  the 
Foreign  West  Indies,  the  Empire  of  Braxil,  and 
the  statistics  of  Oriental  commerce,  displayed  at 
large  in  a  thousand  quarto  pages.  7^  Onmner* 
cial  Siaiistics  of  Mr.  Macgregor  are  now  oompleled, 
and,  although  not  free  from  critical  objaetion  on 
some  points,  we  believe  such  a  mass  of  various  in* 
formation,  both  textual  and  tabular,  has  raidy  bsea 
brought  together  in  an  available  form,  certainly  not 
at  the  risk  uf  one  individual. — iSjfiecl. 
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From  Fnitr'a  Mafaiina. 
THE   SELF-SKER. 
CHAPTER    I. 

Unlefis  above  himself  he  can 
Erect  himself,  how  poor  a  thing  is  man  I— Wordsworth. 

Herman  Waldhof  was  indulging  in  a  love- 
reverie.  He  sat,  leaning  his  chin  upon  his  hand, 
in  an  easy,  careless,  dolcefar  nicnte  aUitude,  before 
a  large  mirror.  His  eyes  were  earnestly  fixed, 
Narcissus-like,  upon  the  shadow  of  himself  im- 
aged therein. 

Many  said  that  young  Herman  Waldhof  was 
the  handsomest  roan  in  Leipzic,  and  Herman  him- 
self was  scarcely  disposed  to  deny  the  fact.  It 
had  been  forced  upon  his  notice  so  often  during 
the  last  five-and-twenty  years,  that  at  length  he 
took  it  for  granted.  Yet  he  was  too  high-minded 
to  be  very  vain.  He  bore  his  honors  as  a  mon- 
arch does  his  crown,  conscious  of  the  dignity  which 
Fortune  has  bestowed,  and,  therefore,  taking  no 
pains  to  assert  what  must  be  obvious  to  all.  But 
in  the  earnest  look  which  Herman  directed  towards 
his  mirror  there  was  a  deeper  feeling  than  mere 
vanity.  He  loved  ;  he  hoped,  yet  hardly  be- 
lieved, that  he  was  beloved  again  ;  and  in  the 
reflected  features  opposite  to  him  might  be  read  a 
look  of  doubt  and  anxious  inquiry. 

When  one  loves  how  quickly  does  this  feeling 
come  !  how  does  the  mirror,  which  was  before 
hardly  noticed,  or  made  the  only  resort  of  idle 
Tanity,  become  like  an  adviser — a  friend !  We 
wish  to  see  ourselves  with  the  eyes  of  the  beloved. 
We  wish  to  know,  without  flattery,  what  we  really 
are.  We  gaze  with  a  feeling  of  lingering  fond- 
ness, in  which  self-vanity  has  no  share,  on  those 
features  which  we  would  fain  believe  are  fair  and 
precious  in  another's  sight.  Ah,  thence  proceeds 
all  their  charm  in  our  own !  Thus  thought  the 
young  lover  ;  and  as  he  tossed  back  the  dark, 
clustering  curls,  and  looked  wistfully  into  the 
depths  of  the  large  eyes,  and  noted  the  graceful 
curves  of  the  beautiful  mouth,  trying  to  criticize 
the  well-known  face  which  met  his  view  with  the 
indiflference  of  a  perfect  stranger,  his  heart  was 
full,  not  of  himself,  but  of  her, 

A  knock  at  the  door  made  the  young  man  in- 
stinctively turn  his  back  to  the  mirror  and  take  up 
a  book,  but  he  could  not  keep  down  the  color  that 
xoould  rise  to  his  very  forehead  at  being  discovered 
in  the  unmanly  act  of  examining  himself  in  the 
glass,  even  though  it  were  by  his  friend  and  com- 
panion from  boyhood,  Leuthold  Auerbach. 

*•  Are  you  studying  or  only  dreaming,  Herman  V 
said  the  new-comer,  in  those  sweet,  low  tones,  so 
rarely  heard  in  a  man's  voice,  whieh  are  always 
the  index  of  an  eminently  sensitive  and  giAed 
mind,  which  attract  in  a  moment,  and  are  the  dear- 
est heart-music  in  the  world. 

Herman  answered  the  question  with  a  faint 
laugh — 

**  Both,  I  believe.     But,  Leutliold,  I  have   a 


charge  against  thee,  good  friend,  and  f i  mi  a  fair 
one  whom  thou  wouldst  not  willingly  give  canse 
of  anger.  I  was  last  night  at  the  old  professor's, 
and  the  Lady  Hilda" — the  young  man*s  color 
deepened  a  little  as  he  uttered  the  name — '*  Hilda 
asked  why  thou  wert  not  there." 

*'  Did  she  so  t"  Leuthold  said. 

Herman  was  too  much  engrossed  by  his  own 
feelings,  or  he  would  have  seen  the  sudden  pale- 
ness, the  quivering  lip,  the  involuntary  clench  of 
the  hands,  that  his  words  brought  to  Leuthold. 
Alas,  he,  too,  loved  !  but  love  to  him  was  no  joy, 
only  hopeless  pain. 

*'  What  shall  I  say  in  thy  defence,  false  knight, 
when  I  see  her  to-morrow  ?"  Herman  continued. 

"  Again  '"  muttered  Leuthold. 

There  was  a  sore  pang  at  his  heart,  but  he  re- 
pressed it,  and  said,  calmly — 

'*  The  Lady  Hilda  is  ever  kind  ;  she  always 
was,  since  the  days  when  I  was  a  poor  student  in 
her  father's  house.  Tell  her  I  was  ill,  or  I  would 
have  come." 

**  Thou  art  not  well  now,  poor  friend  !"  said 
Herman,  turning  round,  and  laying  his  hand  on 
his  friend's  shoulder.  '*  Pale  as  ever — no,  now 
thou  art  crimson  !  Why,  Leuthold,  thou  hast  been 
studying  far  too  much." 

**  It  may  be  ;  a  student  must  do  so  if  he  would 
attain  his  end.  I  am  not  like  thee,  Herman — 
young,  rich,  handsome." 

**  Thou  art  quite  as  young,"  interrupted  the 
other,  **  though  thoo  dost  not  look  so  ;  and  as 
rich,  for  thon  hast  enough  for  thy  wants,  which 
is  more  than  I  oAen  have  for  mine,  I  candidly  con- 
fess.    As  to  being  handsome But,  pshaw  ! 

what  nonsense  is  this  !  I  am  so  anxious,  so  f\ill 
of  thought,  I  cannot  jest  any  more.  Leuthold, 
thou  shooldst  pity  me  !" 

**  Pity  thee ! "  said  the  student.  "  Thee— the 
pride  of  Leipzic,  admired  by  all,  loved  by " 

'*  Oh,  Leuthold,  I  know  not  that  Hilda  loves 
me !    Last  night  I  thought  her  so  cold,  and  there 

was  beside  her  that  young  Graf  von  P ,  and 

she  listened  to  him;  she  spoke  fondly « " 

*'  I  do  not  believe  it,"  gravely  answered  Leu- 
thold. '*  Hilda  is  too  sincere,  too  pure-hearted,  to 
sport  with  any  one's  feelings  thus." 

The  lover  clung  eagerly  to  the  willing  belief. 

"Ah,  well,  I  might  be  wrong,  but  love  is  full 
of  vagaries — my  whole  soul  is  wrapped  up  in  her ! 
Tell  me,  Leuthold,  thon  who  hast  known  her  heart 
from  childhood,  whom  she  regards  as  a  brother, 
am  I  such  an  one  as  Hilda  would  love  ?" 

And  the  earnest  Herman  looked  fixedly  at  his 
friend,  to  whom  eaeh  unoonscious  word  came  like 
a  barbed  arrow.  Yet  not  a  muscle  of  Leuthold's 
face  quivered  beneath  the  gaze  ;  he  grew  strong 
through  the  intensity  of  the  love  which  had  made 
of  his  heart,  not  a  home  to  abide  in,  but  a  tomb 
wherein  it  must  be  buried  for  evermore.  Its  pree- 
enee  was  not  known  by  outward  sign,  any  more 
than  the  ashes  resting  under  a  green  grave. 

"  Tboa  askest  more  than  I  can  answer,  dear 
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Herman,*'  said  Leuthold.  '*  But  think  what  thoa 
art!" 

**  Oh  that  I  could  see  myself !"  cried  the  impet- 
uous yuung  man.  *^  Oh,  that  I  could  behold  my- 
self as  I  do  any  other  man  ! — how  I  look,  how  I 
speak,  how  I  act!  Do  you  know  what  I  was  so 
mad  as  to  be  doing  but  nowV*  he  added,  coloring 
deeply.  **  Playing  pranks  before  the  mirror,  and 
trying  to  judge  of  my  own  face  as  I  would  that 

of   the  fool  Von  P ,  or  any  stranger !     Oh, 

if  I  could  see  myself  as  I  really  am — most  of  all 
as  I  appear  in  Hilda's  eyes !  Is  there  no  spell, 
no  magic,  that  will  give  me  my  desire?  Surely, 
Leuthold,  thou  who  hast  studied  the  deepest  secrets 
of  alchemy,  who  hast  beheld  the  great  Helvetius 
face  to  face,  must  know  something  !" 

''  Speak  not  of  these  things,'*  answered  the 
student,  solemnly.  '*  To  those  who  live  in  the 
world,  in  its  gay  realities,  the  inner  world  of  mys- 
tery is  not  open.  Yet  if  it  were  as  thou  say  est — 
if  we  could  gain  this  knowledge,  I,  too,  would 
desire  it  equally.  And  it  may  be  so,**  continued 
Leuthold,  with  wild  and  kindling  eyes ;  **  who 
knows !  The  more  I  study,  the  more  I  see  that 
wisdom  is  unfathomable.** 

He  rose  up  and  paced  the  room  with  an  energy 
that  made  his  slight  figure  dilate  until  it  seemed 
in  the  twilight  to  grow  to  a  giant's  size.  Deeper 
and  deeper  gathered  the  shadows  in  the  large, 
Jofty  room :  it  was  a  noble  hall,  which  the  wealth 
of  Herman  Waldhof  had  gained  from  its  old  ba- 
ronial owners,  whose  ancestors  seemed  to  frown 
from  the  walls  upon  the  new  possessor.  The 
twilight  faded,  and  all  became  wrapped  in  gloom. 
Herman  watched  the  dim  figure  of  Leuthold  as  he 
moved  backwards  and  forwards,  utterly  uncon- 
scious of  his  friend's  presence ;  sometimes  mur- 
muring, in  a  sort  of  monotonous  chant,  rhymes  in  a 
strange  tongue,  and  then  again  maintaining  a  total 
silence.  At  last  Herman,  in  the  darkness,  could 
only  hear  his  footsteps  resounding  at  measured  inter- 
vals on  the  oaken  floor.  All  this  time  the  young 
man  never  moved.  Gay-hearted  as  he  seemed, 
Herman  was  deeply  tinctured  with  the  belief  in 
supernatural  things,  which  was  called  forth  by 
mysterious  acts  and  words  of  many  wise  men  of 
the  middle  ages.  On  his  friend  Leuthold,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  deeply  read  in  the  lore  of  the  cabal- 
ists  and  alchemists,  he  ever  looked  with  almost 
reverent  awe. 

At  last  a  touch  on  his  arm  made  Herman  start, 
and  the  student*s  voice — but  so  low  and  changed 
that  is  seemed  almost  unearthly — fell  on  his  car — 

**  It  will  be  accomplished  ;  wait  and  see  :  they 
are  coming!*'  whispered  Leuthold. 

Overpowered  with  terror  Herman  would  have 
fled,  but  his  friend  held  him  with  a  grasp  that 
seemed  like  that  of  an  iron  band. 

'*  Weak  man,  wouldst  thou  shrink  ?*'  sternly 
cried  the  student. 

**  Shrink  from  meeting  those  thou  hast  called 
up-^the  fiends — the  demons  !*' 

**  They  are  no  demons,  they  are  good  spirits. 
Know,  Herman,  that  each  man  born  into  the  world 


has  a  guardian  angel  given  him,  which  most  atr 
tend  him  from  birth  until  death.  To  the  cooiiiioa 
herd  of  mankind,  who  eat  and  sleep,  toil  and  leH, 
marry  and  die,  without  a  thought  beyond  the  petty 
round  of  daily  life,  this  spirit  is  no  more  tban  an 
inward  voice — ^the  voice  of  conscience.  Bat  to 
those  on  whom  God  has  bestowed  His  glorious 
gifi  of  genius — a  spark  of  his  own  divine  essence 
— the  angel  of  their  being  is  far  nearer  ;  a  pres- 
ence that  may  be  felt.  The  more  they  cultivate 
this  inner  sense  the  stronger  it  becomes,  until 
they  see  with  the  open  eyes  of  the  soul,  and  hear 
with  its  angel-ears. 

**  I,  even  I,**  cried  Leuthold,  while  his  Toiee 
rang  through  the  gloom  like  the  voice  of  an  on- 
seen  spirit,  **  I,  even  I,  in  my  poverty,  in  my  lone- 
liness, in  my  despair,  have  seen  the  angel  of  my 
life  standing  beside  me,  whispering  comfort  snd 
wisdom  and  joy,  such  as  no  earthly  sorrows  eould 
take  away.  And  now,  by  the  power  of  my  will 
and  my  faith,  I  have  again  brought  this  celestial 
guardian  ;  and  not  only  mine,  but  thine  !  Listeo, 
they  are  coming  !*' 

'*  And  I  !'*  cried  Herman,  in  deadly  fear. 

**  Thou  mayst  hear,  thou  canst  not  see  them. 
Kneel,  cover  thy  face,  and  pray.  Think  of 
all  pure  and  holy  things,  of  thy  love  on  earth,  of 
thy  trust  in  heaven.  Remember  one  evU  thought 
will  drive  from  thee  these  blessed  spirits.  Her- 
man, they  come — they  come  !'* 

Herman  listened  to  a  sound  which  he  imther  ieh 
than  heard  ;  it  was  like  the  step  of  one  beloved 
coming  nearer  and  nearer,  each  soft  foot-fidl  sending 
a  thrill  to  the  heart.  And  then  he  perceived  that 
Leuthold  had  unclasped  his  hand,  but  that  another 
was  beside  him.  He  fancied  his  hair  was  stirred 
by  a  sofl  breath,  such  as  he  had  felt  in  dreaois — 
dreams  of  Hilda,  and  it  seemed  that  this  sngel- 
breath  penetrated  to  his  inmost  heart,  filling  it 
with  child-like  purity  and  peace. 

He  was  roused  from  his  trance  by  the  deep, 
solemn  tones  of  Leuthold,  and  knew  that  his  friend 
was  addressing  no  mortal,  but  the  angel  of  vrhich 
he  had  spoken.  With  serene  earnestness  the 
student  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  told  all  his  heart's 
desire  to  the  mysterious  presences  that  Hermao 
felt  were  with  them  in  the  room.  He  spoke  not 
in  slavish  fear,  but  like  one  who,  with  a  lofty  and 
awful  joy,  holds  communion  with  those  who, 
though  superior,  are  drawn  to  him  by  love,  until 
they  speak  as  friend  to  friend. 

And  he  was  answered.  From  the  silenee  came 
forth  a  voice — not  human,  and  yet  like  humanity 
in  its  sweetness.  Much  of  what  it  said  was  inex* 
plicable  to  Herman,  whose  whole  life  bad  beea 
spent  in  worldly  delights,  and  who  knew  not  the  joys 
which  the  soul  feels  when  retiring  into  commnnioa 
with  itself,  and  those  essences  to  which  it  is  akin. 
But  Leuthold  understood  all. 

'*  Listen,*'  said  the  angel,  "O  thoo  wlw  tit 
my  care  !  Man*s  is  a  double  existence.  £f«r 
following  his  spirit,  as  the  shadow  follows  Ims 
body,  is  a  second  self.  It  is  not  his  soul,  bst 
only  the  reflection  of  it,  like  the  faint  tieh  wbhm 
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the  rainbow,  or  the  ^iant  mountain-shadows  which 
mimic  men.  Generally  ibis  phantasm  is  insepa- 
rable from  the  reality  which  produces  it ;  but  at 
times  man  has  been  suffered  to  behold  the  reflex 
of  himself;  and  often,  too,  has  this  second  self 
appeared  to  those  to  whom  the  man  was  dear,  a 
dim  spectre  of  prophetic  woe !" 

*' I  know  it,  I  know  it!'*  cried  Leuthold, 
mournfully.  **  Even  the  night  before  death  took 
my  mother  from  me,  as  we  sat  together  in  the 
twilight,  I  saw  a  Shadow  like  herself  come  and  sit 
opposite  to  us !  And  she  knew  it  was  a  sign,  and 
went  in  and  lay  down  calmly  to  rest — a  rest  that 
was  eternal.  But,  O  angel,  I  would  not  thus  see 
the  phantom  of  myself;  I  desire  to  behold  my 
living  form  as  with  the  eye  of  a  spirit.  Canst 
thou  grant  this!" 

'*  Only  thus.  Thou  must  thyself  become  the 
attendant  shadow ;  must  abstract  thy  mind  for  a 
season  from  all  earthly  things  until  it  becomes  as  in 
dreams,  separate  from  the  body.  Then  thy  spirit, 
or  that  portion  of  it  which  is  active  in  dreams, 
may  float  over  its  living  self;  and  behold,  for  a 
time,  all  that  thou  dost  and  all  that  thou  art,  even 
like  a  disembodied  soul.  But  know,  for  each  day 
in  which  by  this  fearful  exercise  of  the  will  and 
the  power  of  concentrating  the  mind  within  itself, 
thou  thus  gainest  thy  desire,  a  year  will  be  taken 
from  thy  mortal  life." 

**  Even  so — that  would  add  to  the  boon,"  said 
Leuthold  soAly.  *'  But,  Herman,  life  is  bright  to 
thee,  wilt  thou  consent  likewise?" 

Herman  shuddered  and  bowed  his  face  lower  to 
the  earth,  as  he  felt  the  invisible  breath  beside  him 
form  itself  into  a  voice.  But  it  was  not  like  the 
one  which  had  spoken  to  Leuthold — it  sounded 
faint  and  indistinct. 

**Once  only  in  thy  life  mayst  thou  hear  tdine 
angel's  voice,  O  Herman !  and  once  only  is  this 
faculty  permitted  to  thee.  Wuuldst  thou  for  a 
single  day  behold  thyself?" 

**  I  would — I  would  !"  muttered  Herman  ;  and 
as  he  spoke  the  whole  chamber  was  flooded  with 
the  light  of  the  pale  moon,  as  she  broke  through 
the  edge  of  a  dark  cloud.  He  lifted  up  his  head, 
but  saw— only  his  friend,  who,  pale  and  almost 
insensible,  leaned  against  the  wall,  like  one  just 
awakened  out  of  a  dream. 

CHAPTER    II. 

Let  me  behold  my  outward  self,  and  look 
Within  my  spirit  as  within  a  book. 
What  there  i^  writ?    Full  many  a  mingled  line 
Wise,  foolish  fair,  foul,  worldly,  and  divine. 
Some  pure  and  dear,  some  wrapped  in  error's  pall, 
But  evermore  the  "  light  of  love  thioea  over  all." 

Herman  rose  up  at  dawn  on  the  morrow,  for- 
getting all  the  strange  excitement  which  he  had 
gone  through.  It  had  paaaed  from  his  memory 
like  a  dream.  He  leaped  oat  through  his  low 
window  into  the  glad  daylight,  walked  through  his 
beautiful  domain,  heard  the  birds  singing  a  blithe 
welcome  to  the  morning,  saw  the  tanshine  resting 
upon  the  noble  old  hall,  until  it  looked  almost 
M  if  it  had  renewed  its  youth,  and  felt  to  the  full 


the  happy  reality  of  life.  All  the  fantastic  imag- 
inings of  night  had  Yanished  with  the  coming  of 
daylight. 

Existence  was  in  every  way  a  reality  to  Hei^ 
man  Waldhof.  He  was  the  embodiment  of 
youth  in  its  full  enjoyment  of  the  present,  keenly 
alive  to  every  delight  of  sense,  and  revelling  in 
life  as  a  happy  certainty  of  tangible  bliss,  quite  dis- 
tinct from  the  enthusiastic  visions  of  the  dreamer. 
He  was  a  young  man,  full  of  health  and  gayety — 
bound  by  no  ties  save  those  he  chose  to  forge  for 
himself — rich,  though,  as  he  had  said,  his  wishes 
often  outran  his  wealth  ;  and  until  the  shadow  of 
love  fell  over  him,  Herman  had  never  known  a  care. 
Yet  his  love,  though  it  had  made  him  more  thought- 
ful, brought  with  it  no  real  sorrow,  but  only  those 
few  Taint  doubts  which  nourish  and  strengthen  like 
April  rain.  Love  without  such  would  be  like  the 
spring  without  showers. 

Waldhof  bounded  through  his  fields,  exulting  in 
the  bright  day  and  his  own  happiness.  He  called 
his  huntsmen  around  him,  and  made  ready  for  the 
chase.  It  would  serve  to  beguile  the  tedious 
hours  until  the  lover  could  again  seek  the  presence 
of  his  beloved.  But  before  he  set  out,  he  rode 
with  his  companions  through  the  street  where 
Hilda  dwelt.  A  goodly  troop  of  young  men  they 
were,  but  there  were  none  so  noble  in  bearing  as 
Herman  Waldhof.  He  knew  it,  too  ;  and  as  he 
passed  Hilda's  window,  he  felt  almost  glad  that 
the  horseman  who  rode  beside  him  was  the  Graf 

von    P ,  a  small   and  ungainly    man,  badly 

mounted.  As  Herman  made  his  own  fine  charger 
curvet,  and,  dofiing  his  hat,  let  the  sunshine  rest 
on  his  curling  hair,  a  smile  of  proud  delight  curved 
his  lips,  for  he  saw  through  the  lattice  two  fair 

eyes,  which  lingered  not  on  the  Graf  von  P , 

but  on  himself. 

**  I  wonder,"  thought  the  young  man,  **  how  I 
appear  to-day  in  Hilda's  eyes  ?" 

As  the  idea  crossed  bis  mind,  it  seemed  that 
his  steed  dashed  wildly  along,  confusing  all  bis 
faculties,  as  with  the  motion  caused  by  passing 
swiflly  through  the  air,  his  eyes  grew  dazzled,  and 
he  hardly  knew  what  afiected  him.,  until  he  woke 
out  of  a  kind  of  stupor.  He  felt  himself  floating 
through  the  air  as  one  does  in  dreams ;  but  his  per- 
sonal identity  was  gone.  He  glided  along  as  bodi- 
less as  a  winged  thought,  and  yet  he  clearly  distin- 
guished everything  around  him  as  when  he  had  been 
gifled  with  corporeal  senses.  He  was  floating 
amidst  the  trees  of  a  wild  forest,  he  heard  the 
ringing  music  of  the  horn,  and  beneath  him  gal- 
loped a  troop  of  gay  huntsmen.  One  among 
them  was  remarkable  for  personal  beauty  and 
agility.  He  sat  his  steed  with  the  grace  and  firm- 
ness of  a  young  Greek  warrior,  and  his  joyous 
laugh  resounded  through  the  forest  as  if  he  had 
been  the  light-hearted  Aeteon  of  old.  In  Ihia 
youth,  so  apparently  happy,  so  beaattful  in  per- 
son, the  hovering  spirit  of  Herman  Waldhof  reo- 
ognized  himself.     His  wish  had  been  attained. 

Like  a  cloud  in  the  air  the  Shadow  floated  over 
the  merry  troop,  and  followed  them  through  tlM 
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glades  of  the  forest.  It  beheld  its  corporeal  self 
— the  man  who  was  Herman  Waldhof — gliding 
near  ;  it  scanned  his  ffcatures  wiirh  keen  inquiry. 
They  were  as  perfect  in  form  as  the  mirror  had 
always  reflected  them  ;  but  now,  when  agitated 
by  the  play  of  expression,  there  was  a  yague  de- 
ficiency— a  want  of  that  inexpressible  charm  which 
sometimes  makes  the  most  ordinary  face  enchant- 
ing by  the  inward  beauty  of  the  mind.  Herman's 
beautiful  features  were  as  unchangeable  in  their 
expression  as  those  of  the  Apollo  Belvidere — if 
you  sought  anything  beyond  you  might  as  well 
seek  it  in  a  marble  statue.  '  The  Shadow  into 
which  a  portion  of  the  young  roan^s  soul  had  fled 
retained  enough  of  mortal  nature  to  feel  this  want 
and  deplore  it,  and  turned  its  obsenration  to  other 
qualities  of  its  second  self. 

Most  noble  was  the  bearing  of  the  young  hunts- 
man, but  still  an  unprejudiced  eye  might  distinguish 
in  his  manly  form  too  much  of  strength  and  too  little 
of  grace.  He  was  an  incipient  Hercules,  who  might 
become  in  middle  age  anything  but  lithe  and  active. 
Winning  he  was  in  manner,  and  yet,  both  in  that 
and  in  his  tone  of  voice,  the  attendant  phantom  dis- 
tinguished an  occasional  harshness,  that  in  an  infe- 
rior would  have  been  most  unploasing,  but  which 
was  disregarded  in  the  wealthy  and  fascinating  Her- 
man Waldhof.  His  companions  treated  him  like  a 
privileged  person,  bore  with  his  haughtiness,  and 
laughed  at  his  jests,  even  when  directed  against 
themselves. 

**  We  shall  find  no  game  to-day,*'  said  Herman, 
while  a  shade  of  annoyance  was  perceptible  in  his 
tone. 

**  You  have  driven  it  far  into  the  inner  forest 
with  your  constant  hunts,  Waldhof,*'  answered 
one  of  the  young  men.  **  Truly  all  we  huntsmen 
ought  to  be  very  grateful  for  a  whole  yearns  amuse- 
ment at  your  cost." 

**  Oh,  *t  is  nothing,"  returned  Herman.  "  I  love 
Uie  chase,  therefore  I  follow  it.  With  plenty  of 
horses,  and  every  other  appurtenance,  I  can  oblige 
my  friends  and  please  myself  with  their  society  at 

the  same  limo.     By  the  bye,  Von  P ,  why  did 

you  not  go  to  my  stable  ?  My  grooms  would  have 
better  provided  you  than  with  tliat  sorry  steed  of 
yours." 

Tiie  Graf  von  P turned  crimson  with  vexation. 

*'  A  poor  nobleman  is  sometimes  worse  oflf  than 
a  rich  commoner,  but  he  is  not  the  less  proud. 
With  all  thanks  for  his  courtesy,  Herr  Waldhof 
will  excuse  my  preferring  my  own  horse." 

**  Just  as  you  like,"  answered  the  young  man 
carelessly,  totally  unconscious  of  the  pain  he  had 
caused  ;  but  the  Shadow  of  his  being  saw  in  that 
passing  incident  ostentation,  for  which  the  open- 
handed  generosity  of  youth  could  not  atone,  and  a 
thoughtlessness  of  others,  which  showed  selfishness 
lurking  in  the  depths  of  an  otherwise  frank  and 
kindly  nature.  A  superficial  observer  might  not 
notice  these  things,  but  one  who  could  read  the 
inner  foldings  of  the  human  heart  would  at  once 
recognize  them  as  blemishes  in  the  character  of 
Herman  Waldhof. 


The  young  huntsmen  rode  merrfly  on,  and  the 
prey  was  found.  Now  all  the  ardor  of  the  ehue 
began.  Exulting  in  his  dauntless  oounge,  Her- 
man was  the  foremost  in  all  daogerous  exploits. 
His  eyes  flashed,  his  color  heightened,  and  his 
voice  rang  out  in  wild  enthusiasm.  More  than  onoe 
he  dashed  between  the  enraged  boar  and  one  of  the 
assailants,  thereby  perilling  his  own  life  and  pre- 
serving that  of  another  fellow-creature.  And  then 
they  all  cried  how  generous,  how  heroic,  was  the 
young  Herman  Waldhof!  and  the  dim  Shadow 
which  followed  him  rejoiced  triumjdiantly  at  the 
cries  of  delight  that  rose  up  in  praise  of  its  other 
self. 

The  hunted  boar  turned  at  bay,  and  the  crisis  of 
the  sport  arrived.  All  drew  back  and  left  the  mat- 
ter of  the  chase  to  perform  the  crowning  exploit. 
It  was  an  honor  which  Herman  had  ever  claimed  as 
a  right.  He  glanced  proudly  round  and  spurred 
his  horse,  poising  his  spear  with  a  firm,  bold  hand. 
But,  in  a  moment,  another  horseman  dashed  for- 
ward, and  despatching  the  wild  beast  turned  exult- 
ingly  to  claim  the  final  honors  of  the  chase.  It 
was  the  Graf  von  P ! 

Instantly  the  beaming  face  of  Herman  was  dark- 
ened by  a  thunder-cloud  of  anger,  until  the  features 
that  were  before  so  beautiful  grew  almost  kideons 
in  their  wrathful  disdain.  He  was  about  to  plunge 
his  horse  forward  with  his  reeking  spear— not  di- 
rected against  the  dead  boar,  but  the  living  man-^ 
had  not  a  murmur  from  the  other  huntsmen  arrested 
him. 

**  It  was  not  right  of  Von  P !"    "  Herman 

should  have  slain  tlie  boar!"  said  various  of  his 
friends. 

<'  Have  I  done  aught  to  anger  Herr  Waldhof?** 
observed  the  surprised  nobleman. 

**  You  have  insulted  me !"  angrily  exclaimed  his 
rival.  *'  I  am  the  lord  of  tlie  forest ;  it  is  my  place, 
not  yours,  to  despatch  the  beasL  Look  to  yourself, 
my  lord  !  Herman  Waldhof  is  the  equal  of  any  Graf 
in  Germany." 

'*  I  am  a  stranger — I  know  not  your  customs. 
If  I  have  erred  in  courtesy,  I  regret  it,"  answered 
the  young  nobleman,  with  an  unmoved  dignity  that 
turned  the  tide  of  opinion  in  his  favor.  Herman 
rode  homewards ;  and  as  the  hovering  spirit  looked 
down  upon  him,  it  saw  how  evil  passions  had  marred 
the  fairest  characteristics  of  Nature;  and  how  a 
stranger,  beholding  him  a  prey  to  violent  and  angry 
feeling,  would  see  no  trace  of  the  noble  youth  who 
had  been  so  lately  the  admiration  of  every  eye. 

On  his  journey  home  the  Shadow  accompanied 
him,  and  watched  the  gradual  dispersion  of  bitter- 
ness from  a  nature  that  never  retained  eril  long. 
And  as  the  hour  drew  nigh  that  was  to  bring  him 
to  Hilda,  every  trace  of  wrathful  emotion  was  swept 
away  under  the  soothing  influence  of  his  love.  He 
thought  of  Hilda — ^he  closed  his  eyes,  and  called 
up  her  dear  face  to  his  memory— he  imagined  bow 
she  would  welcome  him,  what  be  should  say  to  her, 
and  what  she  would  answer ;  and  in  these  ddieioai 
love-reveries  his  mind  grew  calm,  and  an  i 
sible  sweetness,  became  dififused  ofer  his  ftos ; 
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when  the  shadowy  Self  followed  him  to  the  pres- 
ence of  his  love,  it  exulted  o^er  his  grace  and  beauty. 

Hilda  was  not,  like  her  lover,  perfect  in  form  and 
face.  A  passing  eye  might  have  overlooked  her, 
but  those  who  loved  her  thought  her  most  fair,  and 
til  who  knew  her  loved  her.  A  painter  would  have 
adored  her  soft  brown  eyes  and  lovely  hair ;  and  a 
musician  would  have  said  her  voice  was  the  sweet- 
est in  the  world  ;  and  yet  neither  might  have  called 
Hilda  beautiful.  It  was  the  atmosphere  of  love  and 
purity  in  which  she  moved,  investing  all  her  looks, 
words,  and  deeds,  with  an  irresistible  charm  that 
made  her  the  ideal  of  perfect  womanhood. 

She  rose  up  and  welcomed  her  lover — ^in  her 
heart  of  hearts  she  knew  that  he  was  her  lover, 
though  no  formal  words  had  passed  between  them. 
Yet  with  a  maidenly  re^rve  she  shut  up  in  her 
heart  the  secret  consciousness  which  made  its  chief- 
est  joy.  Herman  thought  her  tone  was  cold — that 
her  hand  touched  his  with  a  careless  pressure ;  he 
did  not  know  that,  at  the  sound  of  his  horse's  ap- 
proach, a  few  moments  before,  those  little  hands 
had  been  pressed  wildly  upon  the  throbbing  heart, 
and  then  spread  over  the  fair,  blushing  face,  that 
would  fain  hide,  even  from  the  cold  walls,  its  smile 
of  radiant  happiness. 

Herman  came  and  sat  by  his  beloved ;  the  ever- 
attendant  Shadow  watched  him,  as  he  talked  in  a 
tooe  so  low  and  gentle,  ever  looking  in  her  face 
with  those  beautiful  eyes — truly  it  was  no  marvel 
that  Hilda  loved  him.  He  spoke  of  common  things, 
of  his  day's  sport,  and  then,  with  a  frankness  that 
•ho wed  in  a  golden  light  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
his  nature,  he  confessed  to  Hilda  the  incident  which 
had  annoyed  him.  Perhaps  mingled  with  this  sin- 
cerity was  a  consciousness  that  the  story  would 
come  best  from  his  own  lips,  and  that  Hilda  would 
seek  to  palliate  a  fault  so  candidly  acknowledged, 
thus  restoring  him  to  his  own  good  opinion  which 
he  had  well  nigh  lost. 

But  Hilda  listened  without  a  word  of  praise  or 
extenuation.  She  could  not  trust  her  voice  with 
such,  lest  it  should  betray  the  love  that  was  so  nigh 
overflowing,  and  yet  had  no  warrant  for  its  utter- 
ance. And  perhaps,  too,  she  felt  a  woman's  pain 
that  a  shadow  of  error  should  dim  the  brightness 
of  her  idol. 

**  I  have  heard  of  this  before,"  she  said. 

'*  Who  told  you  ?  Who  dared  to  speak  ill  of  me 
to  you?"  cried  the  young  man,  and  the  dark  cloud 
of  anger  again  came  over  him.  The  Shadow  saw, 
and  fled  back  troubled. 

Hilda  lifted  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  look  of 
pained  surprise,  mingled  with  reproach.  "  We 
will  talk  no  more  of  this,"  she  answered,  gently. 

Her  look  and  tone  calmed  her  lover  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

**  Do  not  chide  me,  fiiir  and  dear  maiden,"  re* 
plied  he.  *'  I  was  in  error,  perhaps  not  so  much 
as  they  say  and  as  yoa  imagtoe,  but  still  I  am 
willing  to  acknowledge  aught  that  yon  please." 

His  words  were  humble,  but  theare  was  pride  in 
their  tone,  as  if  he  expected  them  to  be  oootra- 
dioted  immediately ;  but  this  th«  trathful  spirit  of 


the  young  girl  would  not  do.  She  loTod  him 
well ;  and  love,  which  made  all  his  good  qualities 
shine,  in  her  eyes,  with  double  lustre,  rendered 
her  proportionately  quick-sighted  to  his  failings. 

*'  Herr  Waldhof,"  said  Hilda,  gravely,  '*  I  ask 
no  confession  if  caused  alone  by  your  friendships* 
— the  innocent  hypocrisy  of  those  dear  lips  * — 
"  your  friendship  for  me.     It  was  not  right  of  yoa 

to  be  so  angry  with  the  Graf  von  P ,  who 

meant  you  no  disrespect.    Besides,  as  your  friend, 

**My  friend  !  the  poor,  cowardly  creature  my 
friend  !  Say  your  own.  Lady  Hilda,  if  so  you 
mean  !"  cried  the  lover,  hardly  suppressing  his 
jealous  indignation. 

Hilda's  womanly  pride  was  roused. 

**As  you  will,"  she  answered,  with  a  quivering 
lip  and  heightened  color.  **  I  am  not  used  to  dis- 
cussions so  warm  as  this,  therefore,  Herr  Wald- 
hof, I  will  bid  you  adieu,  as  I  believe  my  father 
desires  your  presence." 

She  lightly  touched  the  hand  which,  in  his 
mortification,  the  young  man  scarcely  held  out  to 
her,  and,  with  a  step  of  maidenly  dignity,  glided 
from  the  room. 

With  a  sense  of  the  deepest  abasement  the 
shadowy  presence  looked  down  upon  its  other  self, 
as  the  young  man  paced  the  room  in  violent  emo- 
tion, raving  against  Hilda,  his  rival,  and  the  whole 
world. 

**  She  loves  me  not !  she  scorns  me !  she  speaks 
in  behalf  of  the  wretch.  Von  P !"  he  mut- 
tered. "  Not  one  gentle  feeling  is  in  her  heart 
for  me,  or  she  would  not  have  spoken  thus  !" 

Oh,  self-deceiver,  blinded  by  anger !  could  thine 
eye  but  have  pierced  into  the  next  chamber,  and 
seen  that  weeping  girl  who  passed  from  thee  but 
now  with  so  firm  a  step ;  cooldst  thou  have  known 
the  anguish  that  came  with  the  discovery  of  one 
fault  in  thee,  and  yet  the  love  which  would  fain 
wash  it  all  away  with  pardoning  tears,  and  defend 
thee  against  the  whole  world  ! 

Herman  leaped  on  his  horse,  nor  stayed  his 
frantic  speed  until  he  reached  his  own  home.  He 
locked  himself  up  in  his  chamber,  and  sank  down 
exhausted.  Long  he  remained  in  a  state  which 
seemed  half  sleeping,  half  waking,  until  the  morn- 
ing birds  aroused  him.  Then  the  whole  charm 
was  dispelled  ;  the  events  of  yesterday  returned 
vividly  to  his  memory  :  he  became  conscious  of 
the  double  existence  which  had  then  been  his,  and 
knew — oh,  with  what  bitterness  came  the  knowl- 
edge .'—that  he  had  beheld  himself! 

OHIPTXR   lU. 

Lo,  ye  have  sonls  immortal  and  sublime 
To  be  made  iBinite  in  love  and  light, 
And  heavenly  knowledge,  if  ^e  will  bat  ope 
The  inner  fountains,  and  the  inner  eyes, 
And  M«  the  deep  and  fall  significance 
The  worth  and  wbercfoie  of  the  life  of  roan. 

C.  Mackat. 

LiuTHOLO  watched  from  the  window  of  the  small 
room  where  he  slept,  ate,  and  studied,  the  merry 
troop  of  hantsroen  go  by.    He  saw,  loftiest  i 
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them,  the  graceful  head  of  his  friend  Herman. 
The  clanging  of  the  hoofs  in  the  street  below  had 
disturbed  hiin  from  his  studies ;  and  as  he  closed 
the  window  and  turned  away  from  the  sunshine, 
the  ghttering  dresses,  and  the  sound  of  gay  Yoices, 
the  darkness  and  solitude  of  his  own  poor  chamber 
struck  him  mournfully.  He  leant  his  forehead 
against  his  open  book,  and  tried  to  shut  out  from 
his  view  alike  the  brightness  without  and  the 
gloom  within — both  were  equally  painful. 

**  How  happy  they  seem  !  how  gay  !"  thought 

the  young  man   with  sadness.     **  And    I  ? 

Well,  let  me  calmly  think  what  I  am,  and  what 
I  would  fain  be.  Would  I  change  with  them  ! — 
become  noble,  and  handsome,  and  rich  as  they  ; 
have  no  care  but  for  the  pleasures  of  life  ?  Ah, 
.  but  age  will  come  ;  the  strong  limbs  will  grow 
feeble  ;  the  gay  spirit  become  soured  ;  the  mind 
sink  to  a  mere  animal  existence.  Would  I  change 
with  them,  then  ?     No!" 

And  the  student  strove  to  cheer  himself  with 
the  consciousness  of  the  high  aim  of  life.  He  re- 
membered that  man's  godlike  mind  is  not  given 
him  to  be  cast  aside  like  an  useless  thing,  nor  is 
he  created  to  waste  his  existence  in  the  passing 
pursuit  of  pleasure.  Leuthold  grew  clearer  while 
he  pondered ;  he  looked  around  on  the  dear  com- 
panions of  his  loneliness — precious,  though  silent 
— his  beloved  books  ;  and  he  envied  not  Herman 
Waldhof  himself,  save  for  that  most  priceless  treas- 
ure, which  the  student  would  have  died  to  gain — 
Hilda's  love. 

'*  How  noble  he  looked  as  he  passed  her  win- 
dow !"  thought  Leuthold.  **  How  dare  I  com- 
pare myself  to  him  !"  and  the  student  looked 
mournfully  down  upon  his  own  slight,  meagre 
limbs,  and  thin  hands.  '*  Oh,  that  I  could  die — 
that  I  could  lose  the  memory  of  this  bitter,  hope- 
less love  !"  he  cried,  as,  bowing  his  head  upon 
his  knees,  and  forgetting  his  manhood,  he  gave 
way  to  the  weakness  of  a  nature  which  resembled 
a  woman's  in  sensitiveness,  and  sobbed  as  in  his 
childish  days. 

With  the  reaction  of  his  feelings  the  young 
man  grew  calmer.  *'  I  will  be  patient — I  will 
endure,"  continued  he,  pursuing  the  train  of  his 
thoughts.  '*  The  sunshine  of  life  is  not  for  me. 
J  must  train  my  spirit  to  live  content  in  its  shade. 
Why  murmur,  poor  heart !  the  future  will  but  be 
as  the  past.  From  my  cradle  life  has  been  a  sol- 
itude. I  have  never  known  the  joy  of  being  be- 
loved !"  But  while  Leuthold  utterod  this,  a  re- 
morseful pang  touched  his  heart,  and  a  faint, 
spirit-like  voice,  seemed  to  fall  on  his  ear — "  My 
son,  my  son,  hast  thou,  then,  forgotten  met" 

The  student  threw  himself  on  his  knees,  and 
cried — **  Forgive  me,  oh,  my  mother,  if  this  wild 
love  for  a  moment  shuts  out  the  memory  of  thine ! 
Pure  and  angelic  spirit,  comfort  me  now  !"  He 
clasped  a  crucifix,  and  remained  muttering  the 
customary  devotion^  of  a  religion  in  which  even 
the  depths  of  his  philosophical  learning  had  not 
shaken  his  belief — it  was  too  near  his  heart  for 
my  mere  powers  of  intellect  to   overthrow  it. 


Gradually  a  numbness  oppressed  his  faculties;  tbe 
realities  around  him  fadeud  into  shadows,  until  he 
seemed  to  wake  at  last,  like  one  who,  dreaming, 
dreams  he  is  roused  from  a  dream.  lo  that  mo- 
ment, the  mysterious  change  for  which  he  had 
longed  passed  over  Jjeuthold  ;  his  spirit  became 
divided,  and  beheld  its  bodily  Self. 

The  form  which  engarmented  that  pure  and  no- 
ble soul  was  not  beautiful.  The  Shadow  looked 
down  upon  Jjeuthold  as  he  knelt,  and  thought  bow 
mean  was  the  figure  of  the  stodent-^diminotive, 
stooping,  though  not  actually  deformed.  Tbe  face 
was  sallow,  without  a  ray  of  color ;  the  features 
irregular ;  and  when  in  repose,  ordinary  and  inex- 
pressive. The  sole  redeeming  portions  of  tbe  fiMe 
were  a  high,  broad  forehead,  and  large,  soft,  grey 
eyes,  shaded  by  lashes  as  long  and  silken  as  a  wo- 
man's. But  it  could  not  be  denied  that,  as  be  ap- 
peared now,  not  a  trace  of  personal  beauty  did  tbe 
student  possess. 

Leuthold  rose  up,  put  aside  his  books,  and  went 
out  into  the  streets  of  Leipsic.  The  inviaiUe 
Shadow  followed  him,  and  watched  bim  as  be 
moved.  His  slight,  low  figure,  would  have  passed 
unnoticed  through  the  crowd  of  a  great  city,  bat 
here,  in  Leipsic,  which  was  for  ages  tbe  sttoog- 
hold  of  learning,  there  were  many  to  whom  Leu- 
thold Auerbach  was  known,  as  one  whoae  wisdon 
surpassed  his  years.  Not  a  few,  both  of  tbe  oM, 
whose  companionship  he  sought,  and  tbe  young, 
who  came  to  him  for  instruction,  defied  tbeir  bats 
as  he  passed.  The  pleasant  smile  of  reeognitiM 
lighted  up  his  face,  and  the  Shadow  saw  that  bk 
step  grew  firmer,  and  even  his  stature  seemed  to 
rise,  with  a  consciousness  that  be  was  leepeeted 
by  those  whose  respect  was  grateful  to  bim. 

He  went  on  to  the  great  hall  of  Leipsic,  wbeie 
students  and  professors  were  aceustomed  to  meet 
for  discussion,  and  to  give  and  receive  instmetaoe. 
It  was  a  high  day,  and  within  those  walls  weie 
collected  many  of  the  learned  from  all  parts  of 
Germany.  As  Leuthold  passed  through  the  di- 
vision where  sat  the  younger  of  the  eompeey, 
many  of  them  his  own  pupils,  he  heard  a  maraiiir 
of  respectful  congratulation.  His  eye  brigbteiied» 
and  his  lips  relaxed  into  a  smile  almost  as  bright 
as  Herman's.  The  spirit  looked  and  felt-^pbae- 
tom  as  it  was — as  if  a  sunbeam  of  gladneM  bad 
shot  through  its  being. 

"  We  have  been  looking  for  you,  Herr  Auer- 
bach," said  one  of  the  young  men.  "  Tbe  great 
doctor  from  Cologne  has  mentioned  yoo  willi 
praise ;  and  our  professor  has  chosen  you  to  de- 
liver the  harangue,  as  being  tbe  most  learned  ef 
the  students  of  Leipsic." 

Leuthold's  cheek  flushed  with  pleaaoie;  aad 
he  walked  with  a  dignified  step  to  the  upper  ead 
of  the  hall,  where  the  learned  eooelave  awaited 
him.  There  he  heard  that  the  fame  of  LeatboU 
of  Leipsic  had  reached  to  distant  eitiea.  Many, 
whose  heads  were  white  with  long  yean  ef  aUnif 
came  forward  to  hold  in  friendly  grasp  tbe  hud 
of  the  young  man.  He,  in  self-possessed  yel  moi* 
est  humility,  which  gave  a  graeefolaeM  la  hii 
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whole  deportment,  received  congratulations  and 
praise. 

**  They  told  me  I  should  see  a  plain,  common- 
looking  youth,"  whispered  the  great  savant  of 
Cologne.  *'  I  do  not  find  him  so.  His  manner 
is  dignified  yet  retiring  ;  his  countenance  beams 
with  intellect." 

**  You  are  right.  He  has  the  beauty  of  a  noble 
mind.  I  am  proud  of  my  pupil,"  answered  the 
professor,  who  was  Hilda's  father. 

The  Shadow  heard,  and  its  airy  essence  thrilled 
with  joy. 

Now  from  amidst  the  crowded  assembly  rose 
the  voice  of  Leuthuld  Auerbach.  It  was  low  and 
tremulous  at  first,  as  if  oppressed  by  the  dead 
silence  around  ;  hut  as  the  speaker  advanced  it 
became  firm.  Already  we  have  said  that  Leuthold 
possessed  that  irresistible  charm — a  low,  clear, 
and  melodious  voice,  that  steals  into  the  heart  and 
carries  it  away  captive  at  its  will.  These  exquis- 
ite tones  were  now  like  music,  accompanying  the 
deep  wisdom  which  they  uttered.  Leuthold  was 
not  an  impassioned  orator ;  with  him  all  feelings 
lay  deep,  giving  an  outward  calmness  to  all  he 
said  and  did  ;  and,  therefore,  his  words  now  were 
more  those  of  a  sage  who  reasoned  for  a  great 
truth,  than  of  a  young  man  who  poured  forth  his 
emotions  in  flowery  eloquence.  But  the  clearness 
and  earnestness  of  his  own  mind  communicated  it- 
self to  his  speech,  and  to  the  heart  as  well  as  to 
the  intellect  of  the  multitude  who  listened,  as  it 
were,  with  the  cars  of  one  man.  When  he  con- 
cluded, first  a  deep  silence — more  expressive  than 
applause — and  then  a  shout  of  congratulation  that 
made  the  hall  reecho,  proclaimed  the  triumph  of 
the  student. 

Almost  overpowered,  Leuthold  sank  back,  and 
his  friends  crowded  round  him.  Foremost  among 
them  was  the  learned  professor,  who  had  been  his 
teacher  in  the  days  of  his  early  youth. 

**  You  must  come  home  with  me  to-day,"  said 
the  kindly  old  man.  *'  Hilda  will  rejoice  to  hear 
of  your  success." 

The  Shadow  looked  down  upon  itself,  and  saw 
that  Leuthuld's  face  glowed  with  rapture,  and  his 
very  lips  trembled  with  emotion. 

**  I  am  weary  now,  my  kind  master,"  answered 
he,  taking  the  profcssor^s  hand  affectionately ; 
**  but  I  will  come  to-night — yes  !  tell  lier  I  will 
come  to-night,"  he  repeated,  almost  unconsciously. 

Still  under  the  influence  of  the  joy  which  gave 
beauty  to  his  whole  appearance,  Leuthold  took 
his  way  homeward.  He  sat  a  long  time  in  his 
quiet  room — it  hardly  looked  so  lonely  as  it  had 
done  in  the  morning,  and  he  himself  appeared  no 
longer  the  pale  and  drooping  student,  who  had 
knelt  in  despair  before  the  crucifix.  He  rested 
his  head  on  his  hand,  and  the  phantom,  who  waa 
ever  present  watched.  Now  and  then  smiles  came 
and  went  over  his  face,  and  kindled  it  with  joy. 
As  the  day  wore  on  he  heard  the  troop  of  hunts- 
men go  by  on  their  return  :  but  they  gave  him  no 
pain  ;  he  did  not  even  move  to  look  at  them. 
When  evening  came  ho  wrapped  himself  in  his 


cloak,  and  went  out  to  visit  Hilda.  Ere  he 
reached  the  door  a  horseman  galloped  furiously 
past  him.  Leuthold  turned  and  saw  that  it  was 
Herman,  his  dark  hair  flying  in  the  wind,  and  bis 
whole  mien  disordered. 

'*  Poor  Herman  !  he  is  annoyed  ;  perhaps  he 
has  been  unsuccessful  at  the  chase,  in  which  he 
delights  so  much,"  thought  the  student ;  and  in 
his  simple  and  gentle  nature,  Leuthold  almost  re- 
proached himself  for  being  happy  while  his  friend 
was  not  so.  But  he  remembered  Herman  no 
longer  when  he  entered  Hilda^s  dwelling. 

It  was  a  small,  pleasant  chamber,  into  which 
he  passed  ;  how  well  he  knew  every  nook  of  it ! 
There,  night  af\er  night,  in  the  long  winter  even- 
ings, the  motherless,  lonely  youth  had  been  made 
welcome  by  his  kind  old  master  ;  and  the  little 
Hilda  had  joyfully  welcomed  a  playfellow  who 
was  so  much  gentler  than  her  own  wild  brothers. 
There,  as  years  went  on,  the  young  man  had  lis- 
tened to  the  evening  instructions  of  the  professor, 
while  Hilda,  now  growing  womanly  and  reserved, 
but  kind  and  sisterly  still,  sat  by.  Leuthold 
glanced  lovingly  towards  the  corner  where  she 
used  to  work,  the  lamp  shining  on  her  smooth 
brown  hair,  and  her  quick-moving  fingers.  Oh, 
how  happy  were  those  days !  Musing  thus,  the 
student  waited  for  the  entrance  of  his  beloved. 

Hilda  came  at  last.  She  met  him  cordially, 
took  his  hand  in  both  hers — the  poor  Leuthold, 
how  he  trembled  at  the  touch  ! — and  told  him 
how  glad  she  was  of  hi^  triumph  that  day. 

**  My  father  is  proud  of  you,  Leuthold  :  we  are 
all  proud  of  you.  You  must  not  forget  us  when 
you  are  a  great  man  !"  said  Hilda,  with  a  frank 
and  pleasant  smile. 

The  student  looked  at  her  with  his  whole  soul 
in  his  eyes — those  beautiful.  sof\  eyes  !  He  leaned 
over  her  as  she  sat,  and  became  absorbed  in  the 
bliss  of  her  presence.  They  talked,  as  they  al- 
ways did,  of  things  that  both  loved,  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  the  world  and  in  life  ;  she  with  the 
open-hearted  kindliness  of  her  nature,  as  convers- 
ing with  a  dear  friend  :  and  he,  drinking  in  love 
ineflfable  from  her  every  word  and  look.  The 
Shadow  hovered  over  him,  and  perceived  how  that 
the  magic  of  love  gave  new  masic  to  his  sweet 
voice,  and  new  eloquence  to  his  tongue ;  how  it 
lighted  up  his  face,  and  made  his  homely  features 
almost  divine  with  the  radiance  of  a  commanding 
intellect,  and  a  heart  full  of  all  that  is  pure  and 
good  in  man.  The  spirit  beheld,  and  gloried  in 
itself. 

Hilda  talked  to  Leuthold  with  the  kindly  ear- 
nestness of  a  heart  which  bad  nothing  to  conceal 
— alas  for  him,  not  even  the  sweet  secret  of  love  ! 
She  praised  him,  she  spoke  of  his  coming  career 
of  fame,  and,  more  glorious  still  than  fame,  the 
proud  delight  of  a  life  apent  in  the  sours  true  vo- 
cation— that  of  adding  to  the  wisdom  of  past  ages, 
and  of  lighting  one's  own  lamp,  be  it  great  or 
small,  that  future  generations  may  grow  wiser  and 
better  through  its  guiding  rsdisncA. 

"  You  are  gentle  as  well  as  wise,  Leuthold,'* 
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said  the  maiden.  ''  You  will  go  through  life 
happy  and  beloved.     All  is  well  with  you.*' 

Her  voice  had  a  softened  tone,  almost  sad  ;  and 
her  whole  manner  was  subdued — it  might  be  that, 
while  speaking  to  Leuthold,  she  thought  of  one 
still  dearer.  The  student  was  deceived  by  her 
kind  words,  the  tremulousness  of  her  voice,  the 
sudden  changing  of  her  cheek,  her  troubled  and 
anxious  air.  He  believed — oh,  the  madness  of 
the  dream! — that  there  was  yet  hope  for  him, 
that  in  time  he  might  be  loved  even  as  he  loved. 

He  mentioned  Herman  ;  but  she  who  in  happi- 
ness would  have  blushed  and  trembled  at  the 
chance  hearing  of  the  beloved  name,  now  in  her 
sorrow  could  listen  to  it  unmoved.  No  outward 
sign  of  love  for  his  rival  came  to  dim  the  young 
man^s  hope. 

**  I  saw  Waldhof  on  my  way  hither,  and  thonght 
he  would  have  been  with  you  to-night,'*  continued 
Leuthold. 

'*  He  came,  but  soon  departed,**  said  Hilda, 
calmly  ;  and  the  student  dared  ask  no  more.  Could 
it  be  that  Herman  Waldhof  had  returned  an  un- 
successful wooer?  And  if  so,  why?  The  bare 
idea  made  the  heart  of  him  who  loved  so  madly 
throb  with  added  violence.  He  was  too  noble  to 
rejoice  at  the  sorrow  of  his  friend  ;  and  yet  hu- 
man nature  is  weak,  and  Love  is  a  king  who  con- 


quers all  other  feelings.  That  Hilda  thoaki  be 
free — that  he  might  dare  to  seek  her  love !  The 
thought  overpowered  him ;  and,  as  the  Shadow  of 
his  soul  read  all  these  conflicting  feelings  in  the 
face  of  the  student,  it  became  troubled  likewiae. 

**  What  ails  thee,  Leuthold  ?*'  said  Hilda,  kind- 
ly, as  she  liAed  her  calm  eyes  to  his  agitated 
countenance.  '*  Thy  hand  is  burning,  too!'*  and 
the  touch  of  her  sofl,  cool  fingers,  thrilled  to  his 
heart.  '*  Dear  friend,"  she  added,  '*  I  must  eend 
thee  away.  Go  home  and  sleep — this  day's  hap- 
piness is  too  much  for  thee." 

'*  It  is — it  is  too  much,"  passionately  cried  the 
student.  He  dared  not  trust  himself  with  another 
word  or  look,  but,  bidding  Hilda  adieu,  he  went 
out. 

In  the  cool  night,  beneath  the  quiet  sttre,  the 
frenzy  passed  away ;  a  sof^  dreaminess  over- 
powered him,  and  the  spell  was  ended.  Len- 
thold  knew  that  his  desire  had  been  fulfilled  ;  and 
clearly  and  distinctly  he  remembered  all  that  the 
Shadow  had  beheld.  The  knowledge  gave  him 
no  false  pride  ;  but  a  delicious  imnsciousneaa  of 
what  he  was  himself  and  how  he  was  regaided 
by  others,  crept  into  his  heart,  and  imparted  to  it 
courage,  and  firmness,  and  peace.  The  timid, 
self-abased  student  now  knew  himself,  uid  bo- 
came  strong. 


From  Sartain's  Masazine. 

"too  late." 

BY  MRS.  L.  H.  8IG0URNEY. 

A  STORM  without  a  cloud  ! 

A  sweeping  whirlwind  woke  ! 
And  Europe's  wariest  monarch  bowed. 

And  Gallia's  sceptre  broke. 
While  Paris,  with  a  maniac  shout. 

Exulting  rent  the  sky. 
And  throngs  in  frantic  zeal  embraced. 

They  scarcely  knew  for  why. 

France,  in  her  halls  of  power, 

A  gathering  conclave  eyed. 
Elated  with  their  sudden  deed 

Of  wonder  and  of  pride, — 
While  one,*  who  mused  amid  the  stars, 

And  one,f  who  held  more  dear 
The  poet's  thrillincr  reverie,  poured 

Strong  counsel  in  her  ear. 

But  as  a  fleeting  dream 

Doth  shifl  its  chart  of  flame. 
Strangely,  to  that  tumultuous  scene 

A  mournful  woman  came ; 
The  widow's  sable  wrapped  her  form, 

As  one  estranged  from  joy. 
Yet  graceful,  with  a  mother's  care, 

She  led  a  princely  boy.J 

Bright  was  his  sunny  brow. 

Though  bearded  warrior  frowned, 

And  strong  in  childhood's  innocence, 
He  fearless  gazed  around, — 

♦Arago.  t  Lamartine. 

t  After  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848,  a  strong  sensation 
was  produced  in  the  National  Assembly,  by  me  appear- 
ance tlierc  uf  the  Duchess  of  Orleuns,  leading  the  young 
Count  uf  Paris,  and  asking  for  him  the  throne  of  France. 


While,  gathering  conrage  from  that  hour 

Of  trial  and  of  dread. 
She  claimed  for  him  the  father's  throne, 

Who  slumbered  with  the  dead. 

A  hush  ! — as  when  the  sea 

Her  stormiest  wave  hath  borne, 
And  the  old,  seamed  and  riven  rocks 

Await  its  dire  return. 
In  breathless  silence  of  the  soul, 

Each  listener  bent  his  head. 
For  France  with  trembling  pulse  stood  still, 

In  syncope  of  dread. 

A  moment  since,  she  deemed, 

In  ecstasy  divine. 
Her  grasp  ^'as  on  the  sltar*honis 

Of  freedom's  glorious  shrine ; 
What  should  she  do  ? — ^relapse! — leleat  f 

Bewildered  and  amazed, 
Almost  to  penitence  she  turned. 

As  on  that  child  she  gazed. 

Then,  from  a  deep  recess. 

Pealed  forth  the  voice  of  fate, 
Quelling  that  agony  of  doubt. 

With  the  strong  tones—" Tho  later* 
*'  Tho  /<i/f/*'— Those  cabalistic  woidt 

The  threatening  billow  swayed ; 
And  Bourbon*8  throneless  drnssty 

Passed  like  an  empty  shade. 

"  Too  hie!^'*  those  sounds  of  woe, 

Alas,  have  sometimes  hung, 
Amid  the  parting  gasp  and  groan, 

Upon  the  quivermg  tongue^ — 
Death  hath  no  other  pang  so  keen. 

Though  all  his  terrors  roll — 
The  knell  of  life  forever  lost, 

The  funeral  of  the  soal. 
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From  the  Boston  Daily  AdvertiMr. 
RABIES    AND    HYDROPHOBIA. 

There  is,  at  this  time,  very  general  excitement 
in  regard  to  rabies  and  hydrophobia ;  and  I  have 
been  induced  to  attempt  to  give  some  information, 
M'hich  may  help  to  correct  some  of  the  prevailing 
errors  respecting  these  diseases,  and  to  encourage 
those  who  may  suppose  themselves  in  danger. 

Some  years  since,  circumstances  led  me  to  look 
into  this  subject;' and  I  shall  now  do  little  more 
than  transcribe  such  opinions  of  scientific  or  expe- 
rienced men,  as  I  believe  to  be  correct.  I  have 
found  in  **  Blaine^s  Canine  Pathology,"  and  "  You- 
att  on  the  Dog,''  some  new  matter,  and  much  that 
confirms  the  judgment  of  others,  and  I  shall  take 
from  them  freely,  with  as  much  conciseness  as 
may  be  consistent  with  a  tolerable  understanding  of 
the  subject. 

Hydrophobia  is  a  misnomer  when  applied  to  the 
dog,  and  is  only  applicable  to  the  disease  in  man. 
Tfie  dogj  in  every  stage  of  madness,  seeks  water 
with  avidity.  He  is  consumed  by  burning  thirst, 
and,  instead  of  shunning  it,  he  has  an  extraordinary 
and  unquenchable  longing  for  it.  None  of  the 
nervous  sensations  at  the  sight  of  liquids,  which 
distinguish  hydrophobia  in  man,  are  ever  seen  in 
the  dog.  He  may,  in  some  cases,  be  unable  to 
swallow,  from  inflammation,  but  he  will  make  the 
attempt,  and  will  plunge  his  mouth  into  water  to 
cool  his  raging  fever. 

It  is  rabies  in  the  dog,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  dis- 
pute whether  it  is  ever,  now,  of  spontaneous  origin, 
or  produced  solely  by  inoculation.  The  latter  doc- 
trine is  generally  entertained,  and  the  best  writers 
say  they  have  never  known  an  instance  where  ra- 
bies has  occurred  in  a  dog  wholly  secluded  from  all 
access  to  others.  The  most  prominent  symptoms 
of  rabies  are,  some  peculiarity  of  manner  or  depart- 
ure from  the  usual  habits  of  the  animal.  Sullen- 
ness,  figeiiness,  and  a  continual  shifting  of  posture, 
picking  up  sticks,  straws,  paper,  or  any  small  ob- 
jects— a  disposition  to  lick  anything  cold,  such  as 
iron,  stone,  &c. — gazing  strangely  about  him  as 
he  lies  in  his  bed,  with  his  countenance  clouded 
and  suspicious — the  constantly  licking,  scratching, 
or  biting,  a  particular  spot  or  portion  of,  the  body, 
where  the  scar,  where  the  poison  was  received, 
may  be  found.  A  peculiar  delirium  is  an  early 
symptom,  in  which  he  is  acted  upon  by  sudden  im- 
I>ressi<jns,  as  noises,  the  appearance  of  a  strapger, 
kc.  This  often  yields  to  a  momentary  stupor, 
from  which  he  will  suddenly  start  up,  fix  his  eyes 
steadfastly  on  some  object,  often  an  imaginary  one, 
at  which  he  will  fly  violently.  His  master's  voice 
dispels  the  terror,  to  be  again  renewed.  At  times 
some  strange  fancy  is  evidently  passing  through  his 
mind,  unalloyed  by  the  slightest  portion  of  ferocity. 
The  irritability  is  marked  by  extreme  impatience 
of  control,  and  a  disposition  to  resist  any  slight 
ofl^ence  commonly  shows  itself,  even  when  there  is 
no  inclination  to  attack  those  around  him.  A  stick 
held  to  him  may  excite  his  anger,  even  to  those  to 
whom  he  is  most  attached,  and  he  will  seize  and 
shake  it  with  violence.     If  the  foot  or  hand  of  a 


person  he  knows  is  held  out  to  hiro,  he  will  mum- 
ble rather  than  tear  it,  unless  be  is  in  a  state  of 
very  great  excitement.  The  palsy  of  the  organs 
of  mastication,  and  dropping  of  the  food  aAer  it  has 
been  partly  chewed,  is  a  strong  symptom.  There 
is  an  increase  of  saliva  about  the  mouth,  but  mneh 
less  than  in  epilepsy  or  common  nausea  ;  and  the 
stories  told  of  mad  dogs  covered  with  froth,  are 
fabulous.  The  saliva  becomes  glutinous  and  an- 
noys the  dog  excessively.  He  attempts  to  detach 
it  violently  with  his  paws,  which  action  cannot  be 
mistaken  as  indicative  of  rabies.  There  is  a  sin* 
gular  brightness  in  the  eye  of  the  rabid  dog,  but  il 
does  not  last  more  than  a  day  or  two,  and  it  theo 
becomes  dull  and  wasted.  A  rabid  dog  is  appf 
rently  regardless  of  pain,  or  has  a  total  loss  of  feel- 
ing, and  will  bite  a  red-hot  poker  or  coals  of  fire, 
or  be  severely  beaten,  but  a  cry  is  never  forced 
from  him.  In  some  cases  there  appears  a  stififnesa 
about  the  jaw,  and  a  hollow  sound  is  emitted  ia 
breathing.  The  mouth  remains  open,  the  tongue 
hangs  out  and  appears  livid  or  almost  black. 

The  degree  of  irritability  in  the  rabid  dog  is 
much  influenced  by  the  general  character  of  the 
animal.  One  naturally  ferocious  is  rendered  more 
so,  while  those  which  are  aflfectionate  and  accus- 
tomed to  obedience,  do  not  usually  show  violence, 
and  will  rarely  attack  any  person,  much  less  those 
with  whom  they  are  familiar.  The  disposition  to 
rove  seems  an  instinct  to  propagate  the  disease. 
During  this  stage  the  rabid  dog  looks  anxiously 
round  for  other  dogs,  and  whenever  he  discoven 
one,  he  falls  upon  him,  gives  him  one  shake,  and 
passes  on.  He  is  not  shunned  by  other  dogs, 
and  nothing  is  more  erroneous  than  the  suppo- 
sition that  a  healthy  dog  instictively  knows  a  mad 
one ;  unless  it  may  be  the  absurdity  that  the  bile 
of  a  healthy  dog  is  dangerous  should  he  ever  after- 
wards become  mad.  The  rabid  dog  will  seldom 
turn  out  of  his  way  to  bite  human  beings,  nor  avo 
they  so  liable  to  attack  horees  or  other  animals,  as 
their  own  kind. 

The  rabid  howl  is  so  very  peculiar,  that  it  may 
be  said  never  to  be  heard  unless  from  a  dog  decid- 
edly mad.  It  has  sometimes  a  choking  hoarseness 
with  it,  but  is  usually  a  compound  of  something  be- 
tween a  bark  and  a  howl.  When  once  heard  it 
can  never  be  forgotten,  and  is  so  characteristic  that 
it  may  be  implicitly  relied  on.  It  does  not  invari- 
ably accompany  madness,  as  occasionally  dogs  are 
mute  from  inflammation. 

7T^«  intervening  time  between  the  inoculation  and 
the  appearance  of  the  consequent  disease^  is  very 
variable.  In  the  dog,  in  the  majority  of  instances, 
the  eflfects  appear  between  the  third  and  seventh 
week — one  week  is  the  shortest  time  recorded ; 
and  cases  do,  now  and  then,  occur  where  they  have 
been  protracted  to  three,  four,  or  more  months.  In 
horses  and  cattle,  the  average  time  is  the  same  aa 
with  the  dog. 

In  man,  the  symptoms  of  disease  appear  from 
three  weeks  to  six  or  seven  months  after  the  bite. 
One  case  is  authenticated,  in  which  the  hydropho- 
bic symptoms  were  delayed  until  a  twelve-month 
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after  inoculation,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether 
they  have  ever  been  protracted  a  number  of 
years,  as  is  sonaetimes  stated.  The  duration  of  the 
disease  is  different  in  difierent  animals.  In  man  it 
has  run  its  course  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  rarely 
exceeds  three  days.  In  the  horse  three  or  four 
days,  in  sheep  and  oxen  five  to  seven,  and  in  the 
dog  from  four  to  six. 

The  rabid  poison  is  only  received  into  the  sys- 
tem hy  the  actual  insertion  of  it  by  means  of  an 
abraded  surface  ;  and  it  has  been  a  generally  enter- 
tained opinion  that  it  enters  the  circulation  imme- 
diately, in  the  same  manner  as  the  poison  of  ven- 
omous reptiles.  This  is  now  believed  to  be  entirely 
erroneo<ts,  and  the  opinion  among  the  best  writers 
is — that  the  virus  remains  stationary  \cithin  tlie 
wounded  part  until  it  is  excited  into  action  by  some 
irritation  in  such  part — that  it  remains  perfectly 
undecomitf)sed,  does  not  enter  into  the  circulation, 
and  lies  dormant  for  an  uncertain  period,  till  its 
constant  presence  as  a  fiireign  body,  renders  the 
nervous  fibre  more  irritable  and  susceptible  of  im- 
pression. Whatever  are  the  principles  of  its  ac- 
tion, the  surrounding  parts  evince  the  pressure  of 
a  stimulus  which  usually  first  shows  itself  by  a  slight 
inflammation,  attended  with  itching  in  the  dog, 
which  is  denoted  by  the  constant  licking  and  even 
l^awing  of  the  bitten  part.  In  man,  the  attack  is 
often  commenced  by  an  irritation  where  the  wound 
was  received,  long  after  it  has,  to  all  appearance, 
entirely  healed. 

There  has  been  a  great  variety  of  curative  treat- 
ment of  rabies  in  the  dog,  and  hydrophobia  in  man, 
but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is  no  well 
authenticated  case  of  the  real  malady  having  yielded 
to  any  treatment,  either  in  man  or  beast,  after  it  has 
actually  made  its  active  attack. 

But  there  is  safety  in  preventive  treatment^  by 
the  adoption  of  judicious  means  when  the  wounded 
part  can  be  distinctly  ascertained.  Very  many  ar- 
ticles have  been  considered  a  specific  against  the 
disease,  but  none  should  be  relied  on  alone,  al- 
though some  may  be  useful  when  joined  to  the 
excision  or  cauterization  of  the  wounded  part.  By 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  wounded  part  the 
patient  may  be  rendered  perfectly  safe,  and  his 
mind  set  at  ease — and  it  is  of  little  consequence  at 
what  time  the  removal  takes  place,  provided  it  be 
within  the  limits  of  the  inoculation  and  those  of  the 
morbid  symptoms.  This  circumstance  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  the  human  subject,  and  it  is 
fully  supported  by  facts — that  the  removal  of  the 
bitten  part  is  as  effectual  at  any  time  previotisfy  to 
the  symptoms  appearing  as  at  the  first  moment  after 
the  bite,  even  after  the  wound  has  entirely  healed. 
Yet,  as  it  is  always  uncertain  at  what  time  the 
secondary  inflammation  may  take  place,  it  is  pru- 
dent to  perform  the  excision  or  cauterization  as 
soon  as  convenient. 

The  mode  of  application  must  depend  much  on 
the  character  of  the  wound.  Excision  of  the  part 
is  eflTectual,  where  it  can  be  applied  with  safety, 
but  ereat  caution  is  neceiwary  that  the  knife  or 
blood  do  not  communicate  the  poison.     The  actuaf 


cautery  is  an  eligible  remedy  when  the  woond  ■ 
of  such  determinate  form  as  to  admit  of  this  appli- 
cation. 

Caustics  are,  however,  preferable,  and  of  these 
nitrate  of  silver  or  lunar  caustic  has  been  found  the 
most  manageable  and  effective.  It  may  be  eat  or 
scraped  to  any  shape  to  suit  the  form  of  the  woond. 
In  case  of  extensive  laceraticins,  or  wounds  diffienlt 
to  be  reached  otherwise,  liquid  caustics  may  be  ap- 
plied with  eflfect.  As  a  physician  would  grenerally 
be  called  in,  he  could  best  determine  the  mode  of 
application.  The  caustic  gives  less  pain  than 
other  means,  and,  by  removing  the  slough  formed, 
it  may  be  carried  to  any  depth  and  to  any  extent, 
with  the  certainty  of  destroying  the  Tims  as  it  pio^ 
ceeds. 

There  is  much  unnecessary  alarm  in  regard  to 
this  subject  of  madness,  and  a  prejudice  is  exeited 
against  the  dog — that  old  friend  and  assoeiate  of 
man.  We  forget  his  watchfulness  for  us,  the 
fidelity  he  has  manifested,  and  the  aflfeetion  he  ex- 
presses to  us  in  every  look  and  action.  It  is  very 
common  to  mistake  other  diseases  for  madness, 
such  as  epilepsy,  colic,  &c.,  and  many  poor  ani- 
mals have  been  driven  to  frenzy  by  continued  per- 
secution when  suflfering  from  causes  which  should 
call  for  our  care  and  protection.  In  a  time  of  ] 
the  least  illness  is  construed  into  rabies. 

We  cry  mad  dog,  and  he  is 
knocked  on  the  head,  while  he  is  looking  to  us  fit 
kindness.  Many  who  are  attached  to  him,  dare  not 
associate  with  him,  from  a  totally  unnecessary  dread 
grounded  on  the  supposition  that  he  ean 
rabid  from  a  variety  of  other  circumstanees,  1 
the  bite  of  an  afl^ected  dog.  Nothing  but  'a  sue 
cessful  inoculation  can  produce  it,  nor,  out  of  the 
dogs  actually  bitten,  do  more  than  one  in  three  or 
four  become  mad.  Out  of  fifty  dogs  inoculated  with 
virus  in  the  veterinary  school  at  Berlin,  fonrteea 
only  were  infected. 

The  disease  never  makes  its  first  appearance 
with  any  mischievous  tendency.  The  slightest 
degree  of  attention  will  always  detect  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  manner  of  the  aflfected  dog,  and  this 
may  be  observed  one  day  at  least,  snd  commonly 
two  days,  before  any  vicious  inclination  shows  it- 
self. In  a  great  number  of  cases  no  mischierons 
disposition  at  all  appears  towards  human  beings 
through  the  whole  complaint,  unless  it  is  railed 
forth  by  opposition  and  violence.  Indeed,  the  dog 
often  shows  an  affection  for  his  master  and  family 
through  every  stage  of  the  disease,  snd  his  devo- 
tion is  not  shaken  by  his  sufiTerings,  nor  will  be 
intentionally  injure  the  hands  which  have  fed  or 
caressed  him. 

Let  those  who  have  been  wounded  by  doge, 
known  or  suspected  to  be  mad,  he  comforted  by 
the  reflection  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  per- 
sons bitten  are  not  aflfected  hy  the  diseaae,  where 
no  precautions  whatever  sre  taken,  snd  ihe  perfeel 
security  they  may  feel,  after  having  aabmitted  to 
the  preventive  treatment.  The  celebrated  JoIib 
Hnnter,  who  was  not  aocualomed  to  alaie  fictt 
without  examination,  says  that  out  of  twenty  pet* 
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BonB  bitten  by  a  mad  dog,  only  one  was  infected — 
and  Dr.  Vaughan  relates  that  between  twenty  and 
thirty  persons  were  bitten  by  another  dog,  out  of 
which  number  only  one  was  infected.  Youatt 
thinks  that  one  in  four  might  take  the  disease,  but 
comparing  several  writers  it  is  safe  to  believe  that 
not  more  than  one  person  in  twelve  or  sixteen 
are  troubled  after  the  bite  has  healed,  and  they 
have  done  nothing  to  help  themselves.  Both 
Blaine  and  Youatt  have  been  repeatedly  bitten,  by 
dogs  decidedly  rabid,  without  any  dread  whatever, 
their  experience  having  taught  them  the  absolute 
certainly  of  the  preventive  means.  Youatt  says  that 
when  he  has  been  overfatigued  or  out  of  temper, 
he  has  sometimes  felt  an  itching  and  throbbing  in 
some  of  the  old  sores,  and  they  have  become  red 
and  swollen  without  any  further  inconvenience. 

There  have  been  cases  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity, 
where  persons  have  been  bitten,  many  years  ago, 
by  mad  dogs,  and  are  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
good  health.  One  person  so  bitten,  when  a  child, 
has  occasionally  experienced  some  trouble  in  swal- 
lowing liquids,  but  has  otherwise  felt  no  ill  effects. 

In  many  cases,  called  hydrophobia,  imagination 
has  doubtless  done  its  work,  and  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  been  so  shattered,  by  continually  brooding 
over  anticipated  evil,  that  the  apprehension  has  in- 
duced the  disease. 


THE 


From  the  National  Era. 
'  FRENCH   neutrals''    AND    ANTHONY 
BENEZET. 


The  interest  which  Longfellow^s  beautiful  pas- 
toral of  **  Evangeline"  has  thrown  around  the  sim- 
ple settlers  of  Acadia,  and  their  melancholy  ex- 
pulsion and  sufferings,  will  warrant  us  in  reviving 
ft  passage  in  their  history,  with  which  we  presume 
but  few  of  our  readers  are  familiar. 

About  five  hundred  (Halliburton  in  his  History 
of  Nova  Scotia  says  415)  of  these  unhappy  people 
were  landed  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  condition  of  ex- 
treme destitution  and  suffering.  On  their  disem- 
barkation, the  overseers  of  the  poor  took  charge 
of  them,  and  placed  them  in  a  building  which  had 
formerly  been  occupied  by  soldiers.  They  had 
endured  on  the  voyage  all  the  horrors  of  the 
**  middle  passage ;"  some  were  hopelessly  dis- 
eased ;  and  alt  were  enfeebled  by  the  want  of 
pure  air,  and  of  sufficient  and  wholesome  food. 
Some  had  become  stupidly  dejected ;  others  still 
wildly  lamented  their  separation  from  near  and 
dear  connections.  As  they  passed  through  the 
streets  of  the  strange  city,  squalid,  sick,  despair- 
ing, none  could  have  recognixed,  in  their  mournful 
procession,  the  proverbially  gay  and  happy  peas- 
antry of  Acadia,  in  whose  evening  dances  old  and 
young  joined  with  equal  zest  and  hilarity,  and 
whose  simple  enjoyments  of  home  ft/id  faith  the 
poet  has  not  exaggerated.  They  had  scarcely 
reached  their  lodgings  before  they  were  visited  by 
one  of  their  countrymen,  the  excellent  Anthony 
Benezet,  who  spoke  to  them  in  their  own  tongue, 
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entered  into  close  sympathy  with  them  in  their 
great  afflictions,  listened  to  the  tale  of  their 
wrongs,  and  made  it  known  to  others. 

To  the  sick  and  the  dying,  (says  Vaux,  in  his 
Life  of  Benezet,)  he  administered  relief  so  long  as 
human  exertion  was  availing,  or  could  hope  for 
success ;  and  when  death  terminated  the  sufferings 
of  any  of  them,  he  would  perform  the  last  office 
of  respect  to  their  remains.  The  inconvenient 
construction  of  the  barracks,  as  well  as  want  of 
room  in  them,  bein^  ill  suited  to  their  accfimmoda- 
tion,  he  solicited  permission  of  his  friend,  the  pious 
Samuel  Emlen,  to  occupy  part  of  a  square  of 
ground  owned  by  Him  in  the  south-western  section 
of  Philadelphia,  with  buildings  for  the  residence  of 
the  neutrals.  The  grant  l^ing  promptly  made, 
Benezet  proceeded  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  was 
soon  enabled  to  purchase  materials  and  erect  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  small  houses,  to  which  they  were 
immediately  removed.  The  supply  from  the  pub- 
lic treasury  ceasing  on  their  change  of  situation,  he 
was  obliged  to  devise  modes  of  employment  for  them 
to  procure  a  livelihood  ;  and  among  various  occu- 
pations, to  which  he  directed  their  attention,  was 
the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes  and  linsey  cloth  ; 
the  material  for  the  composition  of  the  latter  article 
was  principally  obtained  by  their  gathering  rags 
from  the  streets  of  the  city,  which  they  washed, 
and  otherwise  prepared  for  the  purpose.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  personal  services  thus  rendered,  he  paid 
out  of  his  small  income  annuities  to  several  of  the 
most  ancient  and  helpless.  It  is  related  of  him, 
among  other  proofs  of  his  kindness  toward  them, 
that  his  wife,  having  made  unsuccessful  search  for 
a  pair  of  blankets  which  she  had  recently  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  famjly,came  into  the  room  where 
her  husband  was  writing,  and  expressing  some  sur* 
prise  as  to  what  could  have  become  of  them,  his  at- 
tention was  arrested,  and  when  he  understood  the 
cause  of  her  uneasiness,  **  OA,  (said  he,)  my  deary 
I  gave  them,  some  evaiings  since ,  to  one  of  the  poor 
neutrals/*  Thus  for  several  years  he  devoted  him- 
self to  the  advancement  of  the  interests  of  those 
people,  who,  by  death,  and  removal  to  different 
places,  were  ultimately  reduced  to  a  very  small 
number.  Such  was  his  assiduity  and  care  of  them, 
that  it  produced  a  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  one  of  the 
oldest  men  among  them,  of  a  very  novel  and  cu- 
rious description ;  which  was  communicated  to  a 
friend  of  Benezet^s,  to  whom  he  said  :  ^''Itis  impos- 
sible that  all  this  kindness  is  disinterested ;  Mr,  Ben- 
ezet must  certainly  intend  to  recompense  himself  bjf 
treacherously  selling  us.**  When  their  patron  and 
protector  was  informed  of  this  ungrateful  suspicion, 
it  was  so  far  from  producing  an  emotion  of  anger, 
or  an  expression  of  indignation,  that  be  lifted  up 
his  hands,  and  laughed  immoderately. 

If  any  proof  were  needed  to  show  that  the  be- 
nevolence manifested  by  Benezet  towards  the  vic- 
tims of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  was  not  a 
temporary  impulse,  but  an  abiding  principle  of  ac- 
tion, extending  to  every  class  of  his  fellow-crea- 
tures, to  the  suflfering  and  the  wronged  of  every 
color  and  clime,  it  might  be  found  in  bis  active 
sympathy  with  the  poor  "  French  Neutrals.*'  It 
was  the  natural  fruit  of  the  Divine  life  of  Chri» 
tianity  in  hie  spirit — of  love  to  God  manifested  it 
love  to  all  mankind — the  habitual  exercise  of  • 
heart  baptized  into  a  sense  of  the  infinite  compas- 
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sion  of  Him  who  went  about  doing  good,  and  at 
laat  laid  down  his  life  for  the  salvation  of  the  race. 

J.  G.  W. 


From  the  National  Era. 
LAMARTINE. 

An  American  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Evening  Post,  writing  from  Paris,  says : 

I  have  inquired  particularly  concerning  the  char- 
acter of  Lamartine.  If  my  authority  is  to  be  trusted 
— and  I  have  no  doubt  of  its  truth — he  is  in  many 
points  like  Webster,  without  his  energy  of  charac- 
ter, his  vigor  and  breadth  of  mind.  In  many  re- 
spects, he  is  a  well-intentioned  man.  He  would  be 
glad  to  see  society  prosperous,  and  especially  would 
he  be  glad  to  please  all  parties  and  every  man.  This 
latter  trait  makes  him  vacillating  and  compromising. 
He  has  been  compared  to  Washington,  but  he  has 
none  of  Washington's  simple  dignity — nofie  of  his 
fixedness  of  purpose.  He  has  been  returned  to  the 
legislature  from  ten  departments,  for  the  course  he 
has  taken — commendable  so  far  as  he  could  go — 
but  no  person  now  looks  to  him  to  devise  measures 
or  to  sustain  them,  which  shall  deliver  the  nation 
from  its  debts,  its  liabilities  to  future  outlay  exceed- 
ing available  funds,  and  the  universal  discontent  of 
an  impoverished  people. 

This  may  all  be  true,  but  we  cannot  believe  it. 
It  seems  to  us  that  the  man  who,  at  the  critical 
point  of  the  revolution  in  Paris,  when  conservative 
statesmen  and  half-way  reformers,  and  thorough 
destructives  were  utterly  perplexed,  unable  to  de- 
cide what  to  do,  saw  clearly  the  bearings  and 
signification  of  the  great  ^ent ;  discerned  the 
necessity  of  the  hour,  and  the  want  of  France ; 
gave  voice  to  the  popular  will  and  consummated 
the  downfall  of  the  monarchy  and  of  all  time- 
serving expectants,  by  proclaming  the  republic, 
must  possess  something  of  Webster's  **  breadth  of 
mind,"  with  an  **  energy  of  character''  far  superior 
to  his.  We  must  believe  that  it  required  some- 
thing more  than  a  mere  *'  well-intentioned"  roan 
to  assume  b6ldly  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of 
thirty-five  millions  of  people  ;  carry  on  a  provision- 
al government  ediciently  for  many  months,  with 
no  oilier  foundation  than  his  own  sagacity  in  ex- 
pressing the  views  and  purposes  of  the  people ; 
decree  at  once  the  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
all  the  French  dominions  ;  proclaim  and  establish, 
in  defiance  of  the  popular  lust  of  war  and  propa- 
gandism,  the  policy  of  peace  and  non-intervention 
with  the  afi^airs  of  other  nations;  maintain  order 
and  respect  for  the  rights  of  property,  without 
physical  force  to  back  his  decrees,  amid  a  revolu- 
tion, too,  originating  chiefly  in  the  demands  of  labor 
and  its  anarchical  relations  to  capital ;  and,  by  his 
sublime  detiunciation  of  the  emblem  of  the  red 
republic,  and  his  brave  and  politic  adherence  to 
Ledrw-Rollin,  at  the  hazard  of  political  death, 
disarm  insurrection  of  its  power. 

Cavaignao  comes  up  after  the  achievement  of 
the  revolution.  It  is  easy  enough  to  extol  his 
decision  of  character  and  directness  of  dealing. 
But  what  would  these  qualities  have  availed  in 


the  first  stages  of  the'reToIutioD?  Not  only  de^ 
cision  was  then  required,  bat  a  clear,  certain 
comprehension  of  the  demands  of  the  people,  and 
the  tact  to  enlist  them  on  the  side  of  order.  And 
what  would  he  have  done  in  the  difficult  positiea 
in  which  Lamartine  was  placed — everything  in  a 
transition  state — the  republic  inchoate — the  frienda 
of  order,  the  bourgeoisie,  unorganized  and  without 
confidence  in  each  other,  while  socialista  of  every 
class  were  urging  their  schemes  of  reforms,  noany 
of  them  seeking  to  uproot  all  society  from  ita 
foundations,  and  revive  the  Robespierian  era? 
We  estimate  the  prudence  and  energy  of  Cavaig- 
nac  as  highly  as  any  one,  but  we  do  not  discredit 
his  statesmanship  when  we  say  that  he  would 
have  failed  where  Lamartine  triumphed.  Geniua, 
which  is  gifted  with  the  quick  intuition  of  inspira- 
tion, carried  the  poet-statesman  through  the  criaia, 
to  which  plain  sense  and  ordinary  prudence,  how- 
ever associated  with  decisive  energy,  would  have 
been  unequal. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  Lamartine  might  hare 
stumbled  in  financial  affairs — that  other  men  may 
far  excel  him  in  expedients  to  raise  money  and 
inspire  confidence  in  the  trading  community.  But 
look  at  the  grand  work  performed  by  this  man 
during  the  brief  period  of  his  power — the  abolition 
of  capital  punishment  for  political  offencea,  the 
establishment  of  universal  sufifrage,  the  abolition 
of  all  slavery,  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  ncHi- 
intervention  and  of  a  permanent  pacific  policy. 
To  Lamartine,  more  than  any  other  man  in  France, 
she  owes  the  peace  with  foreign  nations  she  now 
enjoys — a  peace  affording  her  leisure  to  perfect  her 
new  institutions.  The  great  measures  he  project- 
ed while  the  cauldron  of  the  revolution  was  boiling, 
are  now  being  consolidated  into  a  system  of  per- 
manent policy. 

Enough — let  us  leave  the  work  of  defaming 
and  disparaging  such  a  man  to  the  envioaa  or  ato- 
pid  of  his  countrymen,  who  will  not  or  cannot 
comprehend  his  worth — men  who  have  just  staked 
the  destinies  of  France  on  the  shadow  of  a  name. 

From  the  Anti-StavMy  Siudanl 
TO   LAMABTINE. 

I  DID  not  praise  thee  when  the  crowd, 
'Witched  with  the  moment's  inspiration, 

A^ext  the  still  ether  with  hosannas  loud 
And  stamped  their  dusty  adoration  ; 

I  but  looked  upward  with  the  rest, 

And,  when  they  shouted  Greatest,  whispered  Beat. 

They  raised  thee  not,  but  rose  to  thee. 
Their  fickle  wreaths  about  thee  flinging ; 

So  on  some  marble  Phoebus  the  high  sea 
Might  leave  his  worthless  seaweed  clinging, 

But  pious  hands  with  reverent  care 

Make  the  pure  limbs  once  more  sublimely  bara. 

Now  thou  'rt  thy  plain  grand  self  again. 

Thou  art  secure  from  panegyric. 
Thou  who  gav*st  politics  an  epic  strain 

And  actedst  freedom's  noblest  lyric ; 
This  side  the  blessed  isles,  no  tree 
Grows  green  enough  to  make  a  wreath  for  theo. 
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Nor  can  blame  cling  to  thee  :  the  snow 
From  swinish  foot-prints  takes  no  staining, 

But,  leaving  the  gross  soils  of  earth  below, 
Its  spirit  mounts,  the  skies  regaining, 

And  unresenting  falls  again 

To  beautify  the  world  with  dews  and  rain. 

The  highest  duty  to  mere  man  vouchsafed 
Was  laid  on  thee — out  of  wild  chaos, 

When  the  roused  popular  ocean  foamed  and  chafed. 
And  vulture  war  from  his  Imaus 

Snuffed  blood — to  summon  homely  peace 

And  show  that  only  order  is  release. 

To  carve  thy  fullest  thought,  what  though 
Time  was  not  granted  ?  aye  in  hist'ry, 

Like  that  Dawn's  face  which  baffled  Angelo 
Left  shapeless,  grander  for  its  myst'ry, 

Thy  great  Design  shall  stand,  and  day 

Flood  its  blind  front  from  Orients  far  away. 

Who  says  thy  Day  is  o'er?     Control, 

My  heart,  that  bitter  first  emotion  ; 
While  men  shall  reverence  the  steadfast  soul, 

The  heart  in  silent  self-devotion 
Breaking,  the  mild  heroic  mien. 
Thou  'It  need  no  prop  of  marble,  Lamartine. 

If  France  rejects  thee,  't  is  not  thine. 

But  her  own  exile  that  she  utters ; 
Ideal  France,  the  deathless,  the  divine, 

Will  be  where  thy  white  pennon  flutters. 
As  once  the  nobler  Athens  went 
With  Aristides  into  banishment. 

No  fitting  metewand  hath  To-day 
For  measuring  spirits  of  thy  stature ; 

Only  the  future  can  reach  up  to  lay 
The  laurel  on  that  lofty  nature ; 

Bard,  who  with  some  diviner  art 

Ilast  touched  the  bard^s  true  lyre,  a  nation's  heart. 

Swept  by  thy  hand,  the  gladdened  chords, 
Crashed  now  in  discords  fierce  by  others, 

Gave  forth  one  note  beyond  all  skill  of  words, 
And  chimed  together — we  are  brothers ; 

O,  poem  unsurpassed  !  it  ran 

All  round  the  world  unlocking  man  to  man. 

France  is  too  poor  to  pay  alone 

The  service  of  that  ample  spirit ; 
Paltry  seem  low  dicUtorship  and  throne, 

If  balanced  with  thy  simple  merit; 
They  had  to  thee  been  rust  and  loss. 
Thy  aim  was  higher,  thou  hast  climbed  a  cross. 

J.  R.  L. 


AUSTRIA  S    RESURRECTION. 

[Tn  connection  with  the  following  article  from  the 
Times,  the  readers  of  the  Living  Age  should  look  at 
Vol.  XVIII.,  p.  354,  where  the  same  paper  speaks  of  the 
Vanishing  of  Austria.] 

Amongst  the  transformations  of  last  year,  the 
most  uiilooked  for  is  that  which  has  restored  the 
Austrian  empire  from  the  apparent  extremity  of 
decrepitude  and  imbecility  to  vigor,  youth,  and  in- 
telligence. Struck,  like  other  nations  and  empires, 
by  the  lightning  of  the  revolution — threatened  more 
than  other  empires  by  the  dissolution  of  its  com- 
ponent promises,  the  blow  seems  rather  to  have 
swept  away  the  encumbrances  of  the  slate  than  to 
liave  touched  it  to  the  quick :  it  killed  the  ivy,  but 


it  delivered  the  tree;  and,  in  the  place  of  tottering 
institutions,  and  the  petrified  effigy  of  extinct  au- 
thority, the  world  beholds  a  young  and  gallant 
prince  upon  the  throne,  surrounded  by  soldiers 
and  statesmen  in  the  full  vigor  of  activity  and 
lustre  of  renown. 

The  importance  of  a  democratic  movement  like 
that  which  we  have  recently  witnessed  in  almost 
every  European  community  is  entirely  relative 
Its  real  strength  lies  not  so  much  in  any  lasting 
power  of  its  own,  as  in  the  absence  or  weakness 
of  the  social  institutions  which  are  opposed  to  it. 
In  France  and  in  Prussia,  from  the  moment  that 
the  all-pervading  machinery  of  the  administrative 
power  was  suspended  or  transferred  to  other  hands, 
the  noisiest  club  became  the  leading  power,  and 
the  mob  rushed  in  over  the  prostrate  servants  of 
the  state.  In  Paris  or  in  Berlin  the  National  As- 
sembly as  it  was  in  John  street  would  have  been 
a  power,  and  Mr.  Cuflfy  might  have  been  prefect 
of  police — not  that  in  reality  such  assemblages  or 
such  demagogues  were  more  paltry  and  contempti- 
ble in  London  than  elsewhere,  but  that  amongst 
us  they  were  dwarfed  by  the  majesty  of  the  con- 
stitution, whilst  in  less  fortunate  countries  and  over 
the  dead  flat  of  democracy  they  reigned  supreme. 
The  case  of  the  Austrian  empire  was  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  compared  to  that  of  the  northern  and 
western  revolution.  The  eruption,  indeed,  shriv- 
elled in  a  moment  the  thing  that  called  itself  a 
government,  and  a  strange  apparition  of  pretended 
popular  power  rose  into  its  place.  But  the  life 
of  Austria  was  no  longer  cooped  up  within  the 
closet  of  Prince  Metternich  or  trampled  upon  by 
the  angry  disputants  who  had  been  convoked  un- 
der the  name  of  a  constituent  assembly.  The 
reality  was  not  there  :  it  was  in  the  ranks  of  that 
army  which  was  steadily  collected  to  chastise  in- 
vasion and  to  crush  rev(ilt ;  it  was  in  the  class  of 
men,  independent  by  their  fortunes  and  dignified 
by  their  station,  who  at  once  stood  forward  to 
serve  their  country  and  to  defend  the  great  princi- 
ples of  policy  and  law  ;  it  was,  lastly,  in  the 
youthful  scion  of  the  imperial  house,  who  was 
ready  to  assume  the  crown  and  the  duties  which 
had  fallen  from  the  grasp  of  his  luckless  predeces- 
sor. With  a  united  and  loyal  army,  an  honest 
and  efldcient  aristocracy,  and  a  hopeful  sovereign, 
the  cause  of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  na- 
tion in  Austria  have  a  prospect  of  successful  and 
pacific  progress  which  revolution  and  democracy 
still  withhold  from  France  and  from  Prussia. 
Even  the  absurdities  and  incompetency  of  the 
diet  at  Kremsier  will  not  prevent  Count  Stadion 
from  preparing  the  sound  and  practical  measures 
which  the  state  of  the  country  requires,  and  the 
body  which  aspired  to  legislate  for  the  empire 
may  be  allowed  to  talk  itself  out  with  perfect  im- 
punity. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  position  of  the 
Austrian  government  has  become,  from  apparently 
the  worst,  one  of  the  best  in  Europe.  The  cam- 
paigns in  Lombardy  and  in  Hungary  have  given 
it,  de  facto  as  well  as  (U  jurc^  the  opportunity  at 
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well  88  the  right  of  settling  the  afTaira  of  those 
countries  on  the  basis  most  conducive  to  their  own 
welfare  and  to  the  common  interests  of  the  empire. 
Thd  Piedmontese  have  at  length  learned,  in  lan- 
guage which  cannot  be  mistaken,  that  they  have 
no  alternative  but  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  basis 
of  the  armistice,  and  that  neither  the  conferences 
of  Brussels  nor  the  French  army  of  the  Alps 
would  rescue  Turin  itself  from  an  Austrian  inva- 
siMi  if  the  campaign  were  reopened.  The  Hun- 
garian insurrection  has  ended  precisely  like  those 
of  the  17tli  and  IBth  centuries,  with  the  exception 
that,  ill  our  day,  there  are  no  Turkish  allies  to  fo- 
ment or  prolong  the  contest.  The  Emperor  Fran- 
cis Joseph  therefore  finds  himself  surrounded  by 
an  army  of  half  a  million  of  men,  already  flushed 
by  victory,  and  inured  to  the  toils  of  war,  to  up- 
hold his  authority  at  home  and  his  rights  abroad. 
On  the  part  of  France,  we  believe  that  there  is  no 
disposition  to  measure  the  military  strength  of  the 
republic  against  that  of  this  colossal  power,  backed 
by  the  forces  and  policy  of  Russia  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  there  is  an  evident  disposition  on  the 
part  of  French  statesmen  to  regulate  their  policy 
in  Italy  in  concert  with  the  views  of  the  cabinet 
of  Vienna.  In  Germany  the  maintenance  of  peace 
is  more  doubtful,  because  the  assembly  at  Frank- 
fort seems  bent  on  lending  its  authority  to  the 
scheme  of  Prussian  ascendency,  and  because  Prus- 
sia herself  more  openly  displays  her  resolution  to 
struggle  for  the  prize.  But  whatever  may  be  said 
or  done  elsewhere,  the  peace  and  independence  of 
Germany  are  indissolubly  connected  with  the  part 
which  Austria  may  take  in  her  councils.  We  so 
far  agree  with  the  German  radicals,  who  rest  their 
opposition  to  the  Prussian  scheme  on  the  exclusion 
of  Austria,  that  Germany  is  not  Germany  without 
her,  and  no  compact  can  be  efiectual  which  does 
not  include  her  name. 

But,  in  considering  the  foreign  relations  and  the 
future  destinies  of  this  great  power,  the  point  upon 
which  it  most  becomes  us  earnestly  to  insist  is  her 
firm  and  lasting  connection  with  ourselves.  United 
to  one  another  by  centuries  of  successful  resistance 
to  the  encroachments  of  other  states,  and  by  com- 
mon interests  which  have  survived  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  it  es- 
pecially became  the  duty  and  the  policy  of  this 
country  to  lend  her  best  support  to  the  house  of 
Austria,  it  is  this  present  time,  in  which  so  many 
established  principles  of  union  are  dissolved,  and 
when  the  cabinet  of  Vienna  is  no  longer  the  seat 
of  bigotry  and  absolutism,  but  of  an  enlightened, 
progresiiive,  and  temperate  government.  We 
pause  not  at  this  moment  to  inquire  whether  such 
has  been  the  course  of  England.  We  need  not 
again  record  who  it  was  that  deserted  Austria  in 
her  hour  of  need,  and  sought  to  trample  on  her 
and  cajole  her  because  he  thought  her  weak  and 
unfortunate.     But  the  official  organ  of  the  imperi- 


al government,  the  Presse  of  Viennt,  does  us  as  i 
nation  no  more  than  justice  when  it  states,  that 
these  proceedings  are  not  those  of  the  people  of 
England  or  of  the  Queen  of  England.  We  srs 
confident  that  the  day  cannot  be  distant  when  the 
interests  and  traditional  respect  of  these  two  great 
states  will  no  longer  be  sacrificed  to  pique,  wheo 
England  will  not  be  represented  by  dotage  dream- 
ing of  revolution,  and  the  pride  of  Austria  will 
not  be  condemned  to  withhold  every  mark  of  ami- 
ty from  Windsor  and  from  London,  lest  she  should 
receive  an  outrage  in  return.  We  trust  that  some 
such  happy  resipiscence  will  begin  before  other 
combinations  have  sprung  up  amongst  the  poweis 
of  the  continent,  based  upon  no  other  foundation 
than  the  dread  and  distrust  of  a  policy  which  is  as 
little  adapted  to  the  taste  of  this  country  as  to  that 
of  our  allies.  It  is  due  to  them,  it  is  due  to  oni^ 
selves,  that  the  real  character  of  our  relations  with 
such  a  power  as  Austria  should  be  clearly  under- 
stood to  rest  upon  the  ground  of  mutual  respect 
and  good  faith,  and  that  every  action  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  such  an  alliance  should  be 
repudiated  by  the  government  and  condemned  by 
the  nation. 


The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  the  Scotch 
Fishermen. — ^The  recent  melancholy  shipwrecks 
on  the  coast  of  Scotland  have  attracted  universal 
condolence  with  the  unfortunate  class  of  fishermen. 
We  are  glad,  however,  to  announce  that  the  gen- 
eral sympathy  has,  at  least  in  one  instance,  been 
shown  in  a  practical  shape,  and  that  the  noble  and 
benevolent  Earl  of  Aberdeen  has  given  orders  for 
a  first-rate  barometer  to  be  placed  in  a  solid  block 
of  granite,  and  to  be  fixed  in  a  conspicuous  and  ac- 
cessible spot  on  the  coast  near  Aberdeen,  for  the 
sole  use  and  advantage  of  the  fishermen  of  that 
neighborhood.  The  instrument,  which  is  fitted  in 
a  Gothic  case,  made  of  solid  carved  oak,  surmount- 
ed with  the  earl's  coronet,  has  the  advantage  of  the 
double  vcrnias  for  registering  from  one  observatioo 
to  another.  It  is  the  opinion  of  numbers  of  old  and 
experienced  seamen  that  many  of  the  accidents  oe- 
curring  from  storms  at  sea  arise  from  the  want  of 
due  enervation  of  the  barometer ;  and,  if  the  same 
attention  were  paid  to  the  indication  of  the  coming 
gale  given  by  the  barometer  as  was  observed  oa 
board  Lord  Collingwood*8  ship,  we  should  not  have 
to  record  so  many  grievous  disasters  to  our  intrepid 
but  careless  seafaring  population.  In  Lord  Colling>- 
wood*s  ship,  we  are  told,  it  was  the  custom  of  every 
officer  of  the  watch  to  take  a  register  of  the  barom- 
eter on  going  on  duty,  and  it  was  generalW  remarked 
that  by  so  doinff  they  frequently,  by  reducing  sail, 
&c.,  were  enabled  to  ^uard  against  accident.  Wo 
have  DO  doubt  that  this  very  appropriate  and  hand- 
some present  of  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  will  be  duly 
valued  by  his  lordship's  tenantry ;  and  we  are  sun 
that  the  hardy  and  fearless  race  of  fishermen  will 
not  fail  to  evince  their  gratitude  to  the  noble  earl 
by  strictly  attending  to  the  indications  of  the  barook- 
eter,  and  thus  save  their  property  and  their  livee 
from  destruction,  and  their  wivea  and  families  froB 
destitution . — Standard, 
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From  th«  Edinburgh  Review. 

1.  The  Case  of  Mr.  Shore.     London:  1848. 

2.  Apostasy.      A  Sernion  in  reference  to   a  late 

Event  at  St.  PatU's^  Knightsbridge,  By  the 
Rev.  W.  J.  E.  Bennett.     London :  1847. 

3.  A   Reply  to  ''A  Statement  of  Facts''  made  by 

Mr.  Alexander  Ckirol,  B.  A.,  in  reference  to  a 
late  Event.  By  ihe  Rev.  J.  E.  Bennett. 
London  :   1847. 

Henry  VIII.,  who  spared  neither  man  in  his 
anger,  nor  woman  in  his  lust,  had  not  intended  to 
spare  that  child  of  the  Church  of  Rome — the  Can- 
on Law.  He  silenced  its  professors  at  the  uni- 
versiiies,  forbade  the  granting  of  degrees  in  it, 
and  nominated  a  commission  for  its  reform.  But, 
beati  possessores!  is  a  maxim  of  the  law.  Its 
masters  of  the  science  of  defence  have  always  been 
excellent  in  their  own  behalf.  **  Hal,  thou 
knowest  my  old  ward  !'*  Westminster  tiall  wore 
out  Cromwell ;  and  Henry  VIII.  was  baffled  by 
Doctors*  Commons.  For  commissions  sometimes 
came  to  nothing,  even  under  the  Tudors.  If  ec- 
clesiastical law  had  been  looked  into  once  in  a 
hundred  years  for  that  most  important  of  all 
reforms — the  purpose  of  accommodating  it  to  the 
intelligence  and  spirit  of  the  times — it  would  have 
been  impossible  that  there  should  have  existed  at 
this  day  such  a  case  as  that  of  Mr.  Shore.  And, 
even  in  the  present  state  of  things,  such  a  law 
would  never  have  rushed  out  like  a  spider  from  a 
cobweb  upon  its  prey,  in  case  episcopal  authority 
had  always  the  good  fortune  to  be  placed  in  pru- 
dent hands. 

Mr.  Shore  was  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England — and,  unluckily  for  him,  in  the  diocese 
of  Exeter.  He  seceded  from  the  church  ;  and  on 
bis  proceeding  to  officiate  as  a  dissenter,  his  bishop 
turned  the  tables  on  him,  proceeded  against  him 
as  a  deserter,  and  put  him  in  the  ecclesiastical 
court. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Delphic  oracle 
of  Doctors*  Commons  has  been  consulted  ;  and 
the  following  response  in  the  name  of  the  advo- 
cate-general, Sir  John  Dodson,  haa  gone  the 
round  of  all  the  newspapers. 

*'  1.  I  am  of  opinion  that  a  priest  in  holy  orders 
of  the  Church  of  England,  although  styling  him- 
self a  seceder  from  that  church,  and  being,  in  fact, 
a  voluntary  seceder  therefrom,  may  be  committed 
to  prison  for  contempt  of  court  in  preaching  as  a 
dissenting  minister,  contrary  to  the  lawful  moni- 
tion of  the  court.  2.  It  is  quite  obvious  that 
neither  deposition  from  holy  orders,  degradation, 
or  excommunication,  can  confer  on  a  clergyman  a 
legal  right  to  officiate  or  preach  as  a  dissenting 
minister.  3.  I  think  that  if  the  bishop  were  to 
degrade  and  depose  a  clergyman  from  holy  orders, 
be  might  be  liable  to  the  penalties  imposed  by  the 
statute  41  Geo.  3.  c.  63.,  if  he  attempt<Hi  to  sit  in 
the  commons  house  of  parliament.  4.  I  am  of 
opinion  that  excommnnication  would  not  entirely 
release  a  clergyman  from  his  priestly  character,  so 
as  to  give  him  the  sutus  of  a  layman. — Doctors* 
Commons,  Aug.  24,  1848.** 


Nobody  who  has  read  the  parliamentary  pn>- 
ceedings  in  the  case  of  Home  Tooke  will  ques- 
tion this  opinion.  The  debates  upon  his  eligibil- 
ity to  sit  in  the  house  of  commons,  and  afterwards 
on  the  bill  to  prevent  persons  in  holy  orders  from 
sitting  there,  appear  conclusive.  (Pari.  Hist.,  vol. 
XXXV.  1349,  1542.)  But,  what  the  law  is,  is  one 
thing ;  what  it  ought  to  be,  is  another.  On  the 
legal  question  we  willingly  accept  the  authority  of 
Sir  W.  Scott  and  of  Lord  Elden.  (1395.  1414. 
1544.)  On  the  political  question  we  infinitely  pre- 
fer the  authority  of  Fox,  Lord  Grey,  and  Lord 
Holland,  as  intimated  on  that  occasion. 

The  reasonable  part  of  the  clergy  will  not 
thank  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  for  reviving  a  discus- 
sion of  this  description — under  circumstances  so 
much  resembling  intolerance  and  oppression.  Lord 
Thurlow  objected,  we  think  unreasonably,  to  the 
bill  for  preventing  clergymen  from  sitting  in  the 
house  of  commons.  He  called  it  a  bill  of  disfran- 
chisement. But  in  his  disapprobation  of  the  law 
of  idelibility  we  cordially  agree.  Lord  Thurlow 
observed,  that — **  if  it  were  the  law  that  the  char- 
acter of  a  clergyman  was  indelible,  it  was  a  little 
hard  because  a  person  had  been  in  orders  thirty 
years  ago,  but  had  ever  since  left  off  discharging 
the  functions  and  enjoying  the  privileges  peculiar 
to  priests  or  persons  in  orders,  to  tell  him  that 
he  should  belong  to  no  other  profession,  but  should 
still  remain  a  clergyman  ;  although  he  might  from 
conscientious  motives  have  felt  it  repugnant  to  his 
feelings  to  continue  a  clergyman  any  longer.  That 
several  persons  who  had  been  ordained  clergymen 
in  their  early  days,  and  were  in  possession  of  lu- 
crative benefices,  had  at  a  subsequent  period  con- 
scientiously laid  down  those  benefices  and  quitted 
the  profession,  was  a  fact  which  must  have  come 
within  the  knowledge  of  most  of  their  lordships." 

The  same  indulgence  which  their  diocesans  have 
shown  to  clergymen  falling  off  into  Unitarianism, 
and  latterly  to  clergymen  relapsing  into  the  Church 
of  Rome,  why  could  not  the  zeal  of  Dr.  Phillpotts 
extend  to  Mr.  Shore  ?     Mr.  Lindsey*  was  allowed 

♦  Mr.  Lindsey  having  resigned  the  living  of  Catterick. 
in  Yorkshire,  was  the  minister  of  EUsex  btreet  Chapel 
for  about  fifteen  years.  He  was  succeeded  liy  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Disney,  who  hod  been  the  rector  of  Panton  and 
vicar  of  Swinderhy,  in  the  diocese  of  Lincoln.  The  Rev. 
Tbeophilus  Browne,  formerly  a  tutor  of  one  of  the  colleges 
at  Cambridge,  was  aAerwaras  the  minister  of  the  Unita- 
rian congregation,  first  at  Warminster  and  next  at  Nor- 
wich. Anotner  clergyman,  of  the  name  of  Stephen  Wea- 
ver Brown,  was  for  some  time  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
congregation  in  Monkwell  street,  London.  The  Rev. 
Thomas  P)'she  Palmer,  a  fellow  of  Queen's  College. 
Cambridge,  was  for  some  time  the  miniister  of  a  small 
Unitarian  congrentioo  at  Dundee.  In  1793,  the  law  of 
sedition  was  cruelly  perverted  a^inst  Mr.  Palmer,  one 
of  the  Scotch  '*  martyrs"  to  parliamentary  reform.  But 
no  intolerant  prelate  had  thought  of  persecuting  him  for 
withdrawing  his  sntritual  allegiance.  We  have  confined 
ourselves  to  a  single  case— that  of  cler^men  converted 
into  Unitarian  mmisters.  The  list  might  undoubtedly 
be  enlarged  ;  bat  it  is  long  enough  to  entitle  us  to  asK 
with  what  decency  can  the  moral  ignominy  of  perjury 
and  apostasy  be  souirht  to  be  aflixed  by  reasoners  lika 
Mr.  Bennett,  to  a  conscientious  chanre  of  opinion-^take 
for  insuince  the  history  of  Blanco  White  ;— or  under 
what  color  of  justice  or  discretion  a  law  can  be  maiD« 
tained,  by  which  men  like  these  may  be  sent  to  priioB 
by  bishops  like  Dr.  Phillpoiu,  on  the  charge  oi  oon- 
tempt  of  court  and  of  the  Church  of  England  7 
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peaceably  to  officiate  in  Essex  Street  Chapel ; 
arid  Dr.  Armstrong  is  officiating  at  present,  as  a 
T'fiitarian,  at  Briiitul.  Are  Dr.  Phiilputts  and  Mr. 
Bennett  prepared  to  institute  proceedings  against 
Mr.  Newman,  and  the  flock  of  unhappy  curates 
who,  after  the  example  of  Mr.  Newman,  have 
attempted  to  divest  tiiemselves  of  their  Anglican 
Orders  ?  Or  have  they  a  sympathy  for  the  Church 
uf  Home,  whicli  they  refuse  to  our  Presbyterian 
ministry  or  to  other  forms  of  Protestant  dissent  ? 
That  the  Church  of  England  technically  acknowl- 
edges the  validity  of  the  Orders  of  the  Church 
of  Rome,  makes  no  difference  in  the  present  ques- 
tion ;  since  a  Church  of  England  clergyman  can- 
not become  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  without  treat- 
ing his  Anglican  Orders  as  waste  paper  or  some- 
thing worse. 

We  could  have  been  content  that  the  mystery 
of  Holy  Orders  sh<iuld  have  remained  a  mystery 
of  the  closet  and  the  profession.  But  Dr.  Phill- 
potts  has  thought  it  fitting  to  force  it  to  an  issue  ; 
and  has  so  chosen  his  ground  as  to  make  it  a  case 
of  conscience  and  religious  liberty.  What  endless 
oppression  and  hypocrisy,  what  a  sacrifice  of  the 
inside  of  the  platter  to  the  outside,  is  comprised 
in  the  maxim — **  once  a  clergyman  always  a 
clergyman,**  applied  to  a  thinking  age  !  A  pas- 
sage from  Dr.  Campbeirs  '*  Lectures  on  Eccle- 
siastical History"  may  assist  us  in  forming 
some  sort  of  notion  of  the  kind  of  reasons  upon 
which  these  sacramental  pretensions  were  origi- 
nally founded,  and  on  the  consequences  which 
their  originators  supposed  them  to  involve.  The 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  are  among  the  au- 
thorities quoted  by  Lord  Eldon  in  support  of  the 
doctrine,  of  which  Mr.  Shore  is  now  about  to  be 
made  the  victim.  The  Popish  pedigree  of  the 
doctrine  is  quite  correct.  The  Church  of  England 
took  it  bodily  from  the  Church  of  Rome  ;  where 
it  had  boon  debated  as  a  sacrament,  and  as  a  point 
of  school  divinity — never  as  a  question  of  Scrip- 
ture, or  public  policy,  or  common  sense.  What 
passed  the  Council  of  Trent  upon  the  subject, 
we  will  sum  up  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Campbell. 

^'  In  regard  to  the  indelibility,  all  agreed  ;  inso- 
much that  though  a  bishop,  priest,  or  deacon,  turn 
heretic  or  schismatic.  Deist  or  Atheist,  he  still 
retains  the  character ;  and  though  not  a  Christian 
man,  ho  is  still  a  Ctiristian  bishop,  priest,  or  dea- 
con ;  nay,  though  he  be  degraded  from  his  office, 
and  excommunicated,  he  is,  in  respect  of  the 
character^  still  the  same.  Though  he  be  cut  ofT 
from  the  church,  he  is  still  a  minister  in  the 
church.  In  such  a  situation  to  perform  any  of  the 
sacred  functions  would  be  in  him  a  deadly  sin  ; 
but  tliesu  would  be  equally  valid  as  before.  Thus 
he  may  not  be  within  the  pale  of  the  church  him- 
self, and  yet  be  in  the  church,  a  minister  of  Jesus 
Christ.  He  may  openly  and  solemnly  blaspheme 
God,  and  abjure  the  faith  of  Christ.  He  may 
apostatize  to  Judaism,  Mahomedanism,  or  Pagan- 
ism— ho  still  retains  the  character.  He  may  even 
become  a  priest  of  Jupiter  or  a  priest  of  Baal, 


and  still  continae  a  priest  of  Jetos  Christ.  T^ 
character,  say  the  schoolmen,  is  not  csnceDed  ia 
the  damned,  but  remains  with  the  wicked^  to  their 
disgrace  and  greater  confusion.  So  that  even  ia 
hell  they  are  the  ministers  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
the  messengers  of  the  New  CoreoaDt.  Nor  is  it 
cancelled  in  the  blessed  ;  but  remains  in  hesTen 
with  them,  for  their  greater  ornament  and  glory.*' 
The  English  Parliament  will  surely  enter  opoo 
the  subject  in  a  different  spirit,  and  settle  it  oo 
other  grounds. 


Enormous  Application  of  the  Electrottpb 
Process. — An  enormous  application  of  the  electro- 
type, or  galvano-plastic  process,  has  been  made  in 
the  sculpture  of  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Isaae,  at  St. 
Petersburgh,  by  the  architect.  After  haTing  made 
very  important  experiments,  he  was  aothoriaed  to 
adopt  this  mode  in  the  execution  of  the  metallie 
sculptures  and  carvings  for  the  following  reasons: 
1.  The  identical  reproduction  of  the  sculpture  with- 
out chiselling.  2.  The  lightness  of  the  pieces, 
which  enabled  the  architect  to  introduce  scufptnres 
of  higher  relief  than  any  hitherto  known,  and  to  fix 
the  pieces  suspended  from  the  vaultings,  without 
fear  of  accident,  or  of  their  being  detached.  3.  The 
great  saving  of  expense  between  these  and  castings 
in  bronze.  The  gilding  also  was  effected  by  the 
same  process,  and  presented  equal  advantages. 
The  seven  doors  of  the  cathedra]  will  be  of  bronse 
and  electrotype,  the  framework  being  of  the  former, 
and  the  sculptural  parts  of  the  latter.  Three  of 
these  d(K>rs  are  30  feet  high,  and  44  feet  wide,  the 
four  others  17  feet  8  inches  wide.  They  oontaia 
51  bas-reliefs,  63  statues,  and  84  alto-relieTo  busts, 
of  religious  subjects  and  characters.  The  quantity 
of  metal  employed  in  the  dome  is  as  follows :  Ducat 
gold,  2471b. ;  copper,  52}  tons;  brass,  321 J  tons; 
wrought  iron,  524}  tons ;  cast  iron,  1,068  tons. 
Total,  1,966}  tons.— J9ui7</€r. 

A  Parachute  for  Coal-pits. — ^To  descend  into 
mines  and  coal-pits,  and  to  ascend  by  means  of  ver- 
tical ladders,  are  operations  so  fauguing  that  the 
pitmen  prefer,  in  spite  of  the  regulations  which  for^ 
bid  it,  to  expose  their  lives  to  the  risk  of  the  strength  - 
of  a  rope,  which,  unfortunately,  often  breaks  and 
precipitates  them  to  the  bottom.  We  attended  re- 
cently an  experiment,  on  a  large  scale,  which  de- 
monstrated in  the  most  efficient  manner,  that  hence- 
forth this  danger  no  longer  exists  for  the  pitmen. 
By  means  of  an  extremely  simple  apparatus,  the 
cuffat  remains  suspended  in  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
when  the  rope  breaks.  This  trial  was  not  made  by 
means  of  a  working  model,  but  in  a  pit  of  soma 
depth  ;  the  apparatus  was  worked  by  men  who  re- 
mained suspended  in  the  well  when  the  rope  broke 
short  off*.  For  the  future  the  parachute  for  coal-pita 
is  no  longer  a  theory  ;  its  efficacy  is  now  establish- 
ed by  practical  facts.  The  effect  of  this  apparatna 
was  shown  before  a  numerous  company,  oomprised 
of  men  of  information,  the  greater  |Nurt  ftimiliar  with 
the  working  of  mines.  Their  satisfaction  waa  ao 
great  that  they  spontaneously  offered  to  the  iuYentor 
to  make  affidavit  on  the  spot  of  the  facts  to  which 
they  had  been  witnesses.  Amongst  the  party  waa 
a  gentleman  who  wished  the  experiment  to  be  tried 
upon  himself;  the  rope  having  snapped,  he  and  tha 
workman  accompanying  him  were  spontaneoiialy 
stayed  without  feeling  the  slightest  shock. — JSima- 
sets  Herald, 
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ON   SLAVE   IMMIGRATION. 

4  PAMPHLET,  DATED  MONTGOMERY,  ALABAMA,  AND 
ADDRESSED  TO  HIS  EXCELLENCY  REUBEN  CHAPMAN, 
OOYERNUR    OF    THE    STATE    OF   ALABAMA. 

Sir, — Under  the  constitution,  it  becomes  your 
duly  to  recommend  to  the  legislature  the  enact- 
ment of  such  measures  as  you  may  deem  best  to 
promote  the  public  welfare.  For  this  reason  I  take 
the  liberty  of  proposing  for  your  consideration  the 
question  of  prohibiting  the  further  immigration  of 
slaves  into  the  State  of  Alabama,  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  to  be  brought  into  the  next  legislature  to 
amend  the  constitution  so  as  to  elfect  that  purpose. 
A  measure  somewhat  similar,  but  more  limited  in 
its  character,  has  been  heretofore  proposed.  1 
allude  to  the  attempt  to  prohibit  slaves  from  being 
brought  in  for  sale.  That  scheme  failed,  I  think 
for  two  reasons — first,  because  the  public  mind  was 
not  prepared  for  it;  and,  second,  because  the  meas- 
ure itself  was  too  impotent  to  effect  the  good  it 
aimed  at.  It  was  evident  that  such  a  law  could  be 
too  easily  evaded,  and  therefore  did  not  strike  at 
the  root  of  the  evil. 

The  State  of  Mississippi,  I  am  informed,  once 
had  a  similar  law,  and  to  provide  against  evasions, 
enacted  that  no  slave  brought  into  the  state  for  the 
ostensible  purpose  of  settlement  should  be  sold  or 
offered  for  sale  within  twelve  months. 

The  result  was  that  the  slave  dealers  established 
plantations,  stocked  them  with  full  supplies  of 
negroes,  and  at  the  end  of  the  required  twelve 
months^  residence  sold  out,  and  replenished  again 
from  abroad,  and  thus  went  through  the  same  for- 
mula each  succeeding  year.  The  only  probable 
advantage  which  that  law  conferred,  enured  to  the 
negro  dealer.  It  taught  him  that  he  could  carry  on 
his  business  more  profitably  and  at  less  expense  by 
having  a  farm,  and  raising  his  supplies  of  neces- 
saries, in  the  centre  of  the  slave  market. 

The  measure  here  contemplated  is  more  extensile 
in  its  operation.  It  is  to  prevent  the  future  immi- 
gration of  slaves  for  any  purpose  whatsoever,  and 
to  be  so  framed  as  to  vindicate  itself  by  the  forfeit- 
ure of  the  slave  introduced  contrary  to  its  provisions, 
and  the  still  further  punishment  of  the  law-breaker 
•as  a  felon. 

This,  and  this  only,  is  deemed  of  sufficient 
severity  to  ensure  to  the  stale  that  self- protection 
which  her  situation  demands — the  reasons  for  which 
I  will  now  proceed  to  give. 

It  is  very  evident  to  any  one,  who  is  not  a  care- 
less observer,  that  a  restless  and  uneasy  state  of 
public  feeling  exists  in  the  slave  states  north  of  us 
upon  the  subject  of  slavery.  Maryland,  Virginia, 
North  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Missouri, 
are  pervaded  with  a  feeling  of  hostility  to  the  insti- 
tution, which  is  only  suspended  from  open  exhibi- 
tion and  action  by  the  dread  of  pecuniary  loss,  and 
the  hope  of  finally  shifting  their  slave  population 
for  value  received  upon  the  south-western  states. 
This  last  alternative  will  doubtless  be  accelerated 
by  the  enactment  of  prospective  emancipation  laws, 
which  mean  simply  what  it  has  ever  meant  by  the 
states  which  have  already  abolished  slavery — that 
is,  that  their  citizens  may  have  time  enough  to  sell 
us  their  slaves,  and  having  pocketed  the  price,  to 
unite  against  us  in  the  unjust  and  bitter  crusades  of 
the  northern  abolitionists. 

It  will  then  be  easy  to  foresee  that  the  Gulf  states 
must  become  the  St.  Domingo  of  the  continent,  or 
ruth  into  a  war  of  extermination,  to  the  utter  pros- 
tration of  their  capital. 


^  The  states  above-mentioned  comprise  more  than 
half  of  the  political  strength  of  the  slave  states.  It 
is  therefore  wise  to  endeavor  to  preserve  our  strength 
by  keeping  them  on  our  side,  and  united  with  us  in 
the  same  interest.  This  must  be  the  result  of  the 
measure  here  advocated,  not  merely  from  the  money 
value  which  these  states  affix  to  their  slave  popula- 
tion, but  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  in  the  only 
proper  mode  of  subjection  a  class  which  otherwise 
will  become  a  fearful  nuisance.  Or,  if  they  be  sin- 
cere in  their  ideas  of  abolition,  if  they  are  actuated 
by  sickly  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  slave, 
then,  at  least,  we  force  them  to  turn  their  slaves 
loose  upon  their  respective  domains,  and  thus  keep 
their  own  nuisances  and  submit  to  their  own  loss. 
But,  it  may  be  safely  said,  that  this  latter  alterna- 
tive need  not  be  apprehended.  They  dare  not  turn 
them  loose. 

But  a  stronger  reason  for  immediate  action  upon 
this  question  lies  nearer  at  home,  and  may  be  a 
startling  assertion  to  those  who  have  never  investi 
gated  the  subject.  We  have  in  our  midst  the  germ 
of  an  anti-slavery  party — not  in  the  northern  sense 
of  the  term — not  men  who  sympathize  with  tho 
slave,  and  would  therefore  turn  them  loose  upon 
society ;  but  composed  of  those  who  are  wearied 
with  the  struggle  of  unproductive  labor;  those 
who  deem  of  slavery  that  it  has  produced  pecu- 
niarily nought  but  barrenness,  and  politically 
nought  but  bitterness ;  those  who  desire  more 
populous  white  communities  for  the  purposes  of 
trade  and  education  ;  and  of  those  who  regard  the 
slave  as  their  rival  in  production.  This  combina- 
tion of  opinion  against  slavery  has  prodigiously 
increased  within  a  few  years,  and  is  now  increasing 
among  us  at  a  rapid  pace.  Numbers  are  every  day 
added  to  those  who  long  for  the  exodus  of  the 
slave  ;  and  unless  we  adopt,  as  a  conservative  meas- 
ure, the  plan  here  proposed,  the  time  will  come 
when  we  will  see  our  capital  in  this  species  of 
property  prostrated  at  a  blow,  and  when,  unprepared 
for  such  a  change  by  any  of  the  steps  which  a  pru- 
dent foresight  always  adopts  in  mitigation,  we  will 
be  in  the  same  condition  of  poverty  and  embarrass- 
ment, without  hope,  which  the  misrule  of  Great 
Britain  upon  this  same  question  has  inflicted  upon 
her  West  Indian  dependencies.  Upon  this  subject 
we  cannot  take  the  past  as  any  indication  for  the 
security  of  the  future.  We  can  now,  for  the  first 
lime,  see,  within  a  short  travel  of  us,  the  practical 
as  well  as  |K)liiical  limitation  of  slave  territory, 
whilst  the  business  of  slave  breeding  has  extended 
in  almost  the  same  ratio  as  the  productiveness  of 
slave  labor  has  diminished. 

Some  may  think  this  an  imprudent  exposition 
under  the  present  aspect  of  the  relations  existing 
between  the  North  and  South.  I  humbly  conceive 
that  those  relations  create  a  still  stronger  reason 
why  the  eyes  of  the  South  should  be  opened  to  the 
truth  upon  the  question  of  extending  slavery  inta 
the  new  territories.  If  there  is  anything  which  can 
unite  the  South  in  a  firm  and  determined  attitude 
to  resist  any  deprivation  of  her  rights  of  emigration 
and  occupation,  it  is  the  fact  that  she  is  already 
over-supplied  with  a  laboring  population  not  sufii- 
cicnlly  productive  to  remunerate  her,  and  about  the 
future  fate  of  which  she  is  compelled  to  entertain 
just  and  reasonable  apprehensions. 

Thus  far  the  argument  has  been  exclusively  on 
the  ground  of  self-defence ;  I  propose  now  to  con- 
sider it  in  its  other  aspects,  and  to  answer  some  of 
the  objections  I  have  met  with. 

I  insist  that  the  unproductiveness  of  slave  labor, 
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And  its  gradual,  but  certain,  impoverishment  of  our 
•tato,  is  a  sufficient  reason  for  limiting  its  further 
propagation  among  us.  Cotton  and  sugar  are  the 
only  staples  to  which  slave  labor  is  reasonably  fitted, 
and  as  but  a  small  proportion  of  the  slaves  in  the 
Union  would  soon  fill  up  the  lands  profHably  suited 
for  the  sugar  culture,  we  are  driven  to  assume  that 
the  cultivation  of  cotton  is  the  only  thing  which  can 
afford  regular  employment  to  the  great  mass  of  this 

{>opulation.  In  our  state,  upon  an  average  calcu- 
ation,  cotton  at  its  present  price  will  hardly  pay  the 
expense  of  producing  it,  and  it  is  only  in  the  fertile 
valleys  of  the  south-western  rivers  that  it  can  be 
profitably  raised — and  there,  even,  at  lower  prices. 

To  these  valleys  the  slave  emigration  of  the  non- 
cotton  producing  states  is  rapidly  tending,  and  we 
are  beset  with  the  fear  of  over-production  as  well 
from  that  source  as  from  the  natural  propagation  of 
those  now  among  us.  That  the  number  of  cotton 
laborers  is  constantly  and  rapidly  increasing  here 
and  in  the  best  producing  portion  of  the  South,  no 
one  will  contest,  whilst,  upon  the  other  hand,  we 
have  no  safe  data  upon  which  we  can  calculate  for 
the  increase  of  consumption  beyond  the  natural 
increase  of  the  populations  of  those  countries  which 
consume  it,  to  which  may  be  added  a  small  in- 
creased consumption  usually  attendant  upon  the 
lowness  of  price  ;  all  of  which,  we  may  safely 
assert,  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  present  increasing 
production.  This,  alone,  must  finally  depreciate 
the  value  of  slaves  among  us,  until  their  transfer 
will  become  a  mere  nominal  consideration. 

One  of  the  effects  which  the  measure  I  propose 
would  have  upon  our  state,  would  be  at  once  felt 
not  only  in  curtailing  the  increasing  supply  of 
cotton,  but  in  what  is  a  natural  corollary,  the 
employment  of  capital  in  other  pursuits  which 
never  have  been  less  profitable  than  cotton  planting, 
and  which,  at  the  present  prices  of  cotton,  are  so 
infinitely  superior  as  to  require  no  detailed  exami- 
nation. 

It  may  be  asked  whether  the  views  here  pre- 
sented are  not  sufficient  to  impel  our  planters  into 
the  various  other  enterprises  which  are  alluded  to, 
by  the  considerations  of  their  own  interest,  without 
the  adoption  of  a  measure  which  at  first  blush  may 
revolt  its  feelings  by  its  exclusiveness.  I  answer, 
no  !  Tlu:  habit  of  a  pursuit  is  as  strong  as  any 
other  kind  of  habit.  Our  people  are  accustomed  to 
what  they  conceive  are  old  and  safe  investments. 
If  they  make  but  little  money  directly  by  the  pro- 
duction of  labor,  or  merely  pay  expenses,  they 
nevertheless  suppose  that  they  make  a  reasonable 
profit  by  the  natural  increase  of  their  slaves,  and  do 
not  reflect  that,  in  a  national  point  of  view,  if  the 
workers  are  unproductive,  so  must  be  their  issue. 

Again,  they  know  nothing  about  other  pursuits, 
and  as  long  as,  with  their  surplus  cash,  they  can 
purchase  slaves,  this  habit,  amounting  to  a  consti- 
tutional indolence,  will  prevent  their  entering  upon 
any  investigation  of  other  employments.  To  that 
investigation,  and  its  consequent  expectant  fruits, 
they  can  only  be  driven  by  an  unbendmg  necessity. 
Our  immense  water  power — our  coal,  iron,  lead, 
marble,  granite,  lumber,  turpentine — our  capacity 
to  produce  wool  and  silk  and  hemp— to  build  rail- 
ways, and  to  carry  on  commerce,  may  all,  in  turn, 
be  presented  to  their  minds  in  liveliest  colors,  and 
will  produce  but  a  barren  assent.  The  state  of 
Alabama  is  now  poorer  than  she  was  fifteen  years 
ago— notwithstanding  that,  within  that  period  of 
time,  there  has  been  expended  within  her  limits 
nearly  ten  millions  of  foreign  capital,  and  for  which 


a  heavy  state  debt  is  now  hanging  cnrer  her  people, 
at  the  same  time  that  her  resources  for  taxation  are 
every  day  diminishing;  and  while  a  question  of 
fearful  domestic  import  is  agitated  for  her  destruc- 
tion, her  political  strength  is  yielding  to  the  rotten- 
ness of  a  system  which  roust  finally  reduce  it  to  a 
cipher.  The  statistics  of  population  exhibit,  that 
as  slaves  increase,  the  white  population  deereaae. 
This  seems  to  be  a  law  of  population.  With  as,  is 
the  aggregate,  it  is  undeniable,  that  slatea  continue 
to  increase,  and  if  this  is  permitted  to  progress, 
with  the  consequent  diminution  of  white  population, 
the  far  future  of  the  South  presents  a  picture, 
which,  although  now  but  **  seen  through  a  glass 
darkly,''  is  of  sufficient  gloom  to  arouse  into  action 
her  best  energies,  and  prevent  her  from  quiescenllf 
transmitting  to  posterity  a  problem,  the  solution  of 
which  seems  so  dreary  a  task. 

I  have  been  met  with  the  objection,  that  as  sIstss 
form  the  principal  feature  in  our  system  of  taxation, 
the  increase  of  that  resource  will  be  defeated,  and 
taxes  must  fall  heavier  upon  other  property.  I 
have  already  shown  that  the  prospect  of  their  future 
depreciation  is  so  great  as  would  scarcely  leSTe 
them  available  for  revenue  purposes  if  ^he  present 
system  remains  unchecked.  This  sufficiendy  an- 
swers the  objection — while,  again,  the  exclusion  of 
their  further  introduction  will,  to  a  certain  extent, 
appreciate  the  value  of  those  remaining  in  the  suta. 
And  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  of  absolute 
necessity,  the  entire  surplus  production  of  the  state, 
which  is  now  annually  represented  by  investment 
in  slaves,  must  be  forthwith  ensraged  in  many  of 
those  other  pursuits,  which,  yielding  comparatiYely 
immense  profits,  will  add  materially  to  the  wealth 
of  the  state,  build  up  sources  of  taxation,  and 
create  ability  to  pay,  infinitely  superior  to  that 
which  is  produced  by  slave  labor. 

Another  objection  is,  that  it  would  diminish  the 
value  of  our  lands.  This  is  utterly  untenable.  As 
loRg  as  good  lands  can  be  purchased  in  the  south- 
west at  the  government  minimum,  we  have  an 
established  scale  which  must  regulate  the  Talue  of 
lands  throughout  the  cotton  region.  Improred 
lands  will  only  sell  for  as  much  more  as  the  im- 
provements are  valued  at  aside  from  the  land.  If 
this  rule  is  seen  to  be  occasionally  violated,  it  will 
be  found  to  depend  on  some  peculiarity  of  local 
condition,  or  upon  private  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  individual  purchaser.  The  result  is,  that 
our  lands  may  be  now  rated  at  their  lowest  possible 
depreciation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  prolMUiilitiee 
are  that,  following  the  enactment  proposed,  a 
healthy  white  immigration  would  soon  oummenoe, 
which  would  appreciate  the  price  of  lands,  from  the 
fact  that  the  very  cause  which  would  then  induce 
this  kind  of  immigration  exists  nowhere  in  the 
south-west,  nor  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  with 
the  same  attractive  condition  of  climate,  soil,  and 
natural  resources.  Even  admitting,  for  the  sake 
of  the  argument,  that  a  depreciation  would  ensue, 
that  of  itself  would  be  an  inducement  to  a  mora 
immediate  immigration,  which  would  soon  restore 
prices. 

Some  have  asked  whether  the  proposed  restrie- 
tion  would  not  be  an  infringement  of  our  obligatioiia 
under  the  Federal  Constitution?  This  is  uieady 
res  judicata.  The  whole  subject  came  nndw 
review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Statea 
in  the  case  of  Groves  et  al.  vs.  Slaughter,  reported 
in  15th  Peters,  p.  449,  and  the  able  opinion  there 
delivered  has  settled  the  question  in  fitTor  of  the 
right  and  power  of  the  states. 
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But,  it  may  be  inquired,  why  put  restrictions 
upon  the  growth  of  an  institution  which  has 
received  the  high  praise  of  being  conservative  ?  for 
although  it  be  less  productive  than  other  species  of 
labor,  is  it  not  also  less  dangerous?  That  it  is 
conservative,  to  a  limited  extent,  I  will  not  under- 
take to  deny  ;  but  beyond  this  limit,  as  this  whole 
argument  proves,  it  must  be  disorganizing  from  its 
very  impoverishing  tendency.  I  have  also  sincere 
doubts  whether  this  phase  of  the  question  of  social 
conversation  has  or  ever  will  have  any  real  merits 
in  this  country,  whatever  its  importance  in  older 
and  more  populous  ones.  It  is  supposed  that  our 
slaves,  representing  as  they  do  the  laboring  class 
of  other  countries,  are  so  absolutely  controlled  as 
to  remove  any  fears  of  the  untutored  radicalism 
which  seems  to  threaten  the  peace  of  those  commu- 
nities. If  such  an  argument  be  good  at  all,  it 
would,  as  a  consectary,  lead  to  the  social  enslave- 
ment, or  the  extinction,  of  every  free  laboring  pop- 
ulation, so  as  to  ensure  the  conservation  of  order, 
and  prevent  the  much-feared  peril  of  a  conflict 
between  labor  and  capital.  But  the  fear  of  such  a 
conflict  with  us,  however  distant,  is,  in  my  opinion, 
the  result  o(  a  want  of  proper  perception  of  the 
improving  spirit  and  political  economy  of  the  age. 
We  have  yet  to  acquire  the  population  to  be  feared, 
and  it  may  safely  be  assumed  that  the  great  poverty 
leading  to  the  debasement  of  any  class  has  been 
well  attributed  to  unequal  and  unjust  laws,  result- 
ing from  partial  and  ignorant  legislation.  There  is 
enough  in  the  world  to  supply  every  mouth,  and 
this  can  be  easily  done,  with  a  little  more  attention 
to  the  equity  of  distribution.  True,  we  cannot 
destroy  the  distinction  between  wealth  and  poverty, 
which  is  necessary,  and  must  always  exist  as  long 
as  men  are  created  with  unequal  intellectual  and 
physical  proportions ;  but  by  the  enactment  of 
many  just  and  wholesome  laws,  and  the  abrogation 
of  the  errors  and  inequalities  of  a  legislation  which 
yet  shadows  boldly  its  feudal  descent,  we  may  so 
mitigate  the  distinction  as  to  prevent  that  amount 
of  poverty  and  ignorance  which,  combined,  produce 
the  mob.  And  this,  in  the  present  enlightened  and 
progressive  phase  of  society,  we  have  reason  to 
expect  and  to  hofie. 

In  the  limits  which  I  have  assigned  myself,  I  am 
unable  to  do  full  justice  to  the  subject  to  which  I 
have  called  your  attention,  or  to  give  the  full  scope 
and  strength  of  the  reasoning  which  sustains  it. 
Born  and  reared  at  the  South,  I  feel  that  I  owe  her 
my  first  duty  and  my  best  thoughts.  This  has 
induced  me  to  venture,  unaided,  upon  a  task  from 
which  stronger  hands  have  shrunk.  What  I  have 
attempted  has  been  with  a  pure  devotion  to  the 
interests  and  prosperity  of  a  country  blessed  beyond 
all  others  in  her  natural  condition,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  whose  resources  are  so  far  behind  the  civU- 
ization  of  the  world  as  makes  her  seem  to  lack  the 
Genius  of  Humanity. 

With  the  highest  consideration,  I  am  your  exoel- 
lency's  obedient  servant,  S.  Hcydenfeldt. 


Well  it  is  by  Heaven  designed, 
That  in  mortal  scenes  of  soxtow, 

Ever  the  clastic  mind 

May  in  occupation  find 
Soothing  comfort,  and  may  borrow 

Even  from  the  source  of  grief 

That  which  gives  the  heart  relief. 

Reginald  Fere. 


From  Fraser'a  Magazia 
THREE   UNPUBLISHED   SONGS. 
BY   THE   LATE   THOMAS   HOOD. 

There  is  dew  for  the  flow*ret, 

And  honey  for  the  bee  ; 
And  bowers  for  the  wild-bird, 

And  love  for  you  and  me  ! 

There  are  tears  for  the  many. 

And  pleasure  for  the  few  ; 
But  let  the  world  pass  on,  dear, 

There  *s  love  for  me  and  you ! 

There  is  Care  that  will  not  leave  us, 
And  Pain  that  will  not  flee ; 

But  on  our  hearth  unaltered 
Sits  Love,  'tween  you  and  me  ! 

Our  love,  it  ne'er  >»ras  reckoned. 

Yet  good  it  is  and  true  ; 
It  *s  half  the  world  to  me,  dear. 

It 's  all  the  world  to  you  ! 


'  THOSE    eyes   that    WERE   80    BRIGHT,    LOVE." 

Those  eyes  that  were  so  bright,  love. 

Have  now  a  dimmer  shine  ; 
But  what  they  've  lost  in  light,  love. 

Was  what  they  gave  to  mine. 
And  still  those  orbs  reflect,  love, 

The  beams  of  former  hours ; 
That  ripened  all  my  joys,  my  love. 

And  tinted  all  my  flowers. 

These  locks  were  brown  to  see,  love, 

That  now  are  turned  to  gray ; 
But  the  years  were  spent  with  me,  love, 

That  stole  their  hue  away. 
Thy  locks  no  longer  share,  love. 

The  golden  glow  of  noon  ; 
But  I  've  seen  the  world  look  fair,  my  love, 

When  silvered  by  the  moon. 

That  brow  was  fair  to  see,  love. 

That  looks  so  shaded  now  ; 
But  for  me  it  bore  the  care,  love. 

That  spoilt  a  bonny  brow. 
And  though  no  longer  there,  love. 

The  gloss  it  had  of  yore  ; 
Still  memory  looks  and  dotes,  my  love, 

Where  hope  admired  before. 


A    TOAST. 


Come  !  a  health !  and  it  *8  not  to  be  slighted  with 
sips, 

A  cold  pulse,  or  a  spirit  supine ; 
All  the  blood  in  my  heart  seems  to  rush  to  my  lips, 

To  commingle  its  flow  with  the  wine  ! 

Bring  a  cup,  of  the  purest  and  solidest  ware. 

But  a  little  antique  in  its  shape ; 
And  the  juice  it  shall  be  the  most  racy  and  rare, 

All  the  bloom  with  the  age  of  the  grape  ! 

Even  such  is  the  love  I  would  celebrate  now, 
At  once  young,  and  mature,  and  in  prime, — 

Like  the  tree  of  the  orange  that  bears  on  its  bough 
The  bud,  blossom,  and  fruit  at  one  time  ! 

Then  with  three,  is  is  due,  let  the  honors  be  paid. 
Whilst  I  give  with  my  hand,  heart,  and  h^, — 

**  Here 's  to  her,  the  fond  mother,  dear  partner,  kind 
friend. 
Who  first  Uught  me  to  love,  woo,  and  wed !" 
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From  the  Baltimore  American. 
A   FEW   REMARKS  ON  A  POINT   OF    HISTORY. 

The  leading  article  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  of  the  4th  instant,  claims  for  General  John 
F4.  Wool  the  credit  of  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista. 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer  has  called  upon  the 
general  to  disclaim  the  pretensions  thus  set  up  for 
him.  As  yet  no  answer  has  been  given  to  this 
call  ;  although  suflScient  time  is  believed  to  have 
elapsed  since  the  publication  in  the  Post.  The 
inference,  therefore,  is,  that  the  general  believes 
himself  to  be  entitled  to  the  laurels  thus  sought  to 
be  placed  upon  his  brow. 

A  claim  of  this  kind,  thus  backed,  becomes  of 
sufficient  importance  to  notice,  and  the  object  of 
this  communication  is  to  show  how  utterly  un- 
founded it  is,  in  any  one  view  that  can  be  taken 
of  tlie  battle — in  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
fought,  the  manner  in  which  it  was  fought,  or  the 
results  of  it. 

The  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was,  in  fact,  both 
lost  and  won — it  comprised  within  it  a  defeat  and 
victory.  The  public  mind  has  rested  on  the  lat- 
ter, and  forgotten  the  former.  But  it  took  place, 
nevertheless  ;  and  what  is  most  remarkable,  con- 
sidering the  pretensions  now  made — but  as  certain, 
nevertheless,  as  it  is  remarkable — is  that  of  this 
defeat,  which  was  swallowed  up  in  the  subsequent 
victory,  General  John  E.  Wool  was  the  hero,  if 
there  can  be  the  hero  of  a  defeat.  Understand  us 
clearly.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  was 
a  victory  gained  by  us,  and  a  defeat  suffered  by  our 
opponents — but  we  mean  to  say  that  the  Ameri- 
cans were  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista, 
while  under  the  command  of  General  Wool,  and 
according  to  all  human  probability,  would  have 
**  stayed  defeated,"  if  General  Taylor,  arriving  on 
the  field  after  the  defeat,  had  not  taken  matters 
out  of  the  hands  of  General  Wool,  and  retrieved 
the  disasters  which  our  arms  had  sustained  under 
the  leading  of  the  latter. 

In  showing  this  we  shall  rely  upon  the  official 
documents,  and  upon  the  admirable  work  of  Capt. 
Carleton,  called  by  the  name  of  the  battle — a  work 
which  does  honor  to  the  head  and  heart  of  its  au- 
thor, as  well  as  to  the  literature  of  our  country. 
A  work,  too,  written  by  one  who  is  the  friend  and 
eulogist  of  General  Wool. 

If  we  succeed  in  our  showing,  our  readers  will 
not  be  justified  in  supposing  that  General  Wool 
did  not  do  his  duty  at  Buena  Vista,  or  that  he  is 
not  a  good  officer ;  but  they  will  be  perfectly  justi- 
fied in  cvclaimin?  at  the  folly  of  his  friends,  in 
setting  up  the  claims  they  have  done. 

In  the  beginning  of  1847,  the  Americans  were 
in  force  at  Tampico,  under  General  Patterson,  and 
at  Monterey  and  Saltillo  under  General  Taylor ; 
while  the  flower  of  the  Mexican  army,  command- 
ed by  Santa  Anna,  were  at  San  Luis  Potosi.  The 
Mexican  general  was  unable  to  move  against 
either  of  the  American  columns,  for  fear  of  the 
march  of  the  other  upon  San  Luis  ;  but  when  it 
was  determined  by  our  government  to  attack  Vera 


Cruz,  and  Patterson  lefl  Tampico,  and  the  best  of 
Taylor>  troops  were  withdrawn  from  him,  Santa 
Anna  made  his  magnificent  march  across  the  des- 
ert, certain  of  crushing  the  remnant  of  the  army 
at  Agua  Nueva,  and  retaking,  in  succession,  Salr 
tillo,  Monterey,  and  all  the  places  io  our  pos- 
session on  the  line  of  the  Rio  Grande — getting 
back  again,  in  time  to  operate  on  the  roate  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  the  city  of  Mexico.  The  plan  wss 
worthy  of  a  great  military  mind,  and  every  chance 
seemed  to  be  in  its  favor ;  and  so  confident  wss 
its  author  of  success,  that  he  despatched  as  he 
advanced,  a  large  force  of  cavalry,  to  get  into  the 
rear  of  our  army,  by  unfrequented  passes  in  the 
mountains,  to  be  in  readiness  to  intercept  the  fugi- 
tives from  the  battle  he  was  about  to  fight. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  the  campaign, 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  say  here,  that  after  crossing 
the  desert,  Santa  Annans  road  to  Saltillo  and 
Monterey  lay  through  the  valley,  in  which  was  the 
hacienda,  or  farm  house  and  out-boildings,  of 
Buena  Vista,  from  which  the  great  battle,  fought 
hard-by,  received  its  name. 

In  this  valley  Taylor  determined  to  make  a 
stand,  because  the  nature  of  the  ground  was  ad- 
mirably suited  to  the  action  of  a  small  party  against 
a  large  one.  The  battle,  which  was  the  result  of 
this  determination,  had  for  its  object,  on  the  part  of 
the  Mexicans,  to  open  the  valley  for  the  free  paa- 
sage  of  their  troops  ;  and  on  the  part  of  Taylor, 
to  keep  it  closed  against  them.  The  party  which 
did  not  accomplish  its  object,  was,  of  course,  the 
defeated  one.  It  was  not  necessary,  in  order  to 
give  Santa  Anna  the  victory,  that  he  should  take 
the  whole  American  army  prisoners  of  war,  «r 
destroy  it — not  at  all ;  the  opening  of  the  road 
to  Saltillo  was  victory  for  the  Mexican  general. 
So,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  not  necessary,  in 
order  to  give  Taylor  the  victory,  that  he  should 
capture  his  enemies  or  annihilate  them.  He  was 
victor,  if,  with  but  a  single  regiment  left  of  his  whole 
army,  he  kept  the  valley  closed  against  the  Mexi- 
cans. This  is  necessary  to  be  understood,  if  it 
is  not  already  sufficiently  plain  to  oar  readeis. 
Battles  are  not  fought  merely  for  the  sake  of  ncnae ' 
and  the  killing  of  men — at  least  not  very  oftea 
— but  in  view  of  objects,  which  are  thought  to 
justify  them ; — though  some  doobt  whether  th«i« 
are  any  such  objects.     But  to  proceed  :— 

The  valley  in  question  cannot  be  better  described 
than  by  supposing  the  reader  to  be  standing  on  an 
eminence  and  looking  down  it.  Before  him,  ha 
would  see  an  apparently  smooth  surface,  lying 
between  mountains  on  the  right  hsnd  and  on  the 
left,  and  seamed,  along  its  centre,  by  the  broad  dry 
channel  of  a  stream,  lying  considerably  below  the 
general  surface.  If  he  now  attempted  to  walk  on 
either  side  of  the  stream,  and  midway  between  it 
and  the  mountains,  he  would  find,  that,  instead  of 
being  smooth,  as  it  appeared  from  the  distanoe,  the 
ground  was  traversed  by  deep  gullies,  running  ftoa 
the  mounuins  to  the  stream,  serving  as^ water  dmino 
in  the  wet  seasons,  and  having  level  plains,  of  grsnfr- 
er  or  less  width,  between  them.     So  that  his  1 
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would  be  an  up  and  down  one,  across  an  alternat- 
ing succession  of  plains  and  gullies  of  rayines. 
In  this  respect  he  would  find  the  walk  on  the  right 
of  the  stream  much  worse  than  ou  the  led ;  and 
he  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Mexicans 
had  done  wisely  when  they  placed  the  main  road 
close  along  the  left  side  of  the  stream,  and  across 
the  mouths  of  the  ravines,  which  there  opened  or 
emptied,  in  wet  weather,  their  waters  into  it. 
Supposing,  now,  our  reader  to  be  passing  along 
the  road,  the  stream  would  be  close  to  him  on  the 
right,  and  on  the  left  hand  he  would  have  Ihe 
mouths  of  the  ravines,  up  which  he  would  look 
towards  the  mountains — alternating  with  high 
ground,  or  bluffs,  being  the  terminations,  on  that 
side, of  the  plains  we  have  described  as  lying  be- 
tween the  ravines.  He  would  observe,  loo,  that 
•ne  of  these  bluffs  came  much  nearer  to  the  stream 
than  the  others,  so  near,  indeed,  as  to  allow  scant 
room  for  the  road  at  its  base,  and  if  he  ever  had 
a  military  idea  in  his  mind,  the  idea  would  at  once 
cross  it,  that  this  would  be  an  admirable  place  for 
military  resistance. 

We  trust  that  we  have  thus  conveyed  to  our 
readers  an  idea  of  the  valley  in  question,  and  the 
nature  of  the  pass  last  mentioned,  called  by  the 
Mexicans  La  Angostura,  or  **  The  Narrows," 
which  was  the  centre  of  the  American  line  on  the 
22d  February,  1847. 

The  credit  of  selecting  the  valley  as  the  battle 
ground  is  claimed  by  General  Wool,  and  he  also 
claims  the  credit  of  placing  the  army  of  the  Amer- 
icans in  array  upon  it.  The  array  was  simple, 
very  good,  suggested  by  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
and  the  idea  of  it  was  a  range  of  men,  extending 
from  mountain  to  mountain  across  the  valley.  Our 
readers  must  not  imagine  a  line  of  men  to  be  here 
meant  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder  ;  but  bodies 
of  men,  placed  in  convenient  positions,  with  greater 
or  smaller  intervals  between  them.  The  centre  of 
this  line  was  the  main  road,  in  which  was  placed 
a  battery  of  eight  pieces  of  cannon,  afterwards  re- 
duced, when  guns  got  to  be  in  demand,  to  five — 
and,  hard  by  the  battery,  were  bodies  of  infantry. 
On  the  right  of  the  stream  was  a  single  regiment 
and  some  cavalry  and  some  guns,  which,  it  was 
supposed,  would,  with  the  aid  of  the  gullies,  be 
sufficient  to  stop  the  Mexicans,  if  they  attempted 
to  ascend  the  valley  on  that  side.  This  force  was 
afterwards  brought  across  the  stream  to  aid  in  the 
pinch  of  the  fight.  On  the  left  of  the  stream, 
where  the  ravines  were  fewer,  and  the  plains  be- 
tween them  wider,  were  two  regiments  of  infantry 
suitably  furnished  with  artillery,  and  extending 
from  the  contral  battery  on  the  road,  to  the  base 
of  the  left  hand  mountains.  Cavalry  and  riflemen 
were  posted  on  the  skirt  of  the  mountains.  It 
would  complicate  our  narrative  to  go  more  into 
detail,  in  regard  to  commanders,  without  aiding 
the  argument.  Ourtreaders  will  obtain  better  the 
general  idea  of  the  battle  which  we  desire  to  give, 
without  this  minute  information. 

We  have  thus  shown  the  position  of  the  Amer- 
i  across  the  valley. 


To  break  this  array,  Santa  Anna  divided  his 
army  into  three  columns,  each  of  which  nearly 
doubled  the  whole  of  Taylor's  force.  One  of  these 
was  destined  to  open  a  passage  along  the  road, 
and  was  opposed,  therefore,  to  the  eight  gun  bat- 
tery. Another  was  intended  to  break  its  way  be- 
tween the  mountain  and  the  regiment  nearest  to  it, 
which  would  have  been  what  military  men  call 
outflanking  the  Americans  ;  and  the  third  column 
was  selected  to  attack  the  bodies  of  troops  which 
were  stationed  on  the  left  of  the  stream,  and  be- 
tween the  battery  in  the  road  and  the  mountains. 
The  Americans  were,  in  fact,  in  the  position  of  a 
man  opposed  to  three  others,  in  a  narrow  passage 
— the  centre  one  trying  to  knock  him  down  by  a 
fair  blow  in  front,  and  the  others  trying  to  get  be- 
hind him  to  strike  him  in  the  back. 

These  being  the  positions  of  the  armies,  the 
battle  began,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d  Febru- 
ary, by  an  attempt  of  the  Mexicans  to  get  round 
the  left  of  the  American  line,  by  climbing  up  the 
mountains,  advancing,  and  then  turning  down ; 
but  as  fast  and  as  high  as  the  Mexicans  climbed, 
so  fast  and  high  climbed  we^ — until,  the  top  of  the 
mountain  being  reached,  no  more  climbing  could 
be  done ;  and  with  an  occasional  shot  by  way  of 
keeping  themselves  warm,  the  climbers  watched 
one  another  on  the  mountain  until  morning.  This 
skirmishing  was  all  the  fighting  of  the  first  day. 
When  it  was  seen  that  nothing  more  would  be 
done  until  the  morrow.  Gen.  Taylor,  who,  besides 
fighting  Buena  Vista,  had  to  be  prepared  to  pro- 
tect Saltillo  against  the  cavalry,  already  spoken  of 
as  being  in  his  rear,  left  the  field,  with  a  regi- 
ment of  foot  and  some  dragoons,  to  make  the 
proper  defensive  arrangements  at  the  city.  Gen. 
Wool  then  assumed  the  command  at  Buena  Vista ; 
and  when  the  morning  of  the  22d  dawned,  the 
fight  recommenced  under  his  direction  exclusively, 
and  upon  his  responsibility  ;  and  so  continued,  un- 
til, as  our  narratiye  will  show,  he  was  a  beaten 
general,  with  an  army  under  him,  that,  having 
failed  in  the  object  for  which  it  was  fighting,  was 
so  far  a  defeated  one — though  not  a  routed  one. 

The  battle  of  the  23d,  commenced  by  Santa 
Anna  attempting  to  force  the  American  left ;  that 
is,  trying  to  pass  between  the  lei\  of  the  Ameri- 
cans and  the  mountains,  overthrowing  the  regi- 
ment nearest  to  its  base.  This  regiment  was  the 
second  Indiana.  On  its  left  were  the  mountains, 
on  its  right  were  the  Illinoians.  These  troops 
might  be  likened  to  a  folding  door — the  Indiana 
regiment  forming  one  side  or  valve,  whose  hinge 
was  on  the  mountains,  and  whose  lock  was  with 
the  Illinoians,  whose  hinge,  in  turn,  was  the  eight 
gun  battery  in  the  rear.  This  door  the  Mexicans 
wanted  to  open,  and  they  intended  to  attack  the 
Indiana  side,  or  valve,  of  it.  But  Gen.  Lane, 
who  was  in  command  here,  thought  it  better  to 
anticipate  this  attack,  which  he  did  by  advancing 
against  the '  approaching  Mexicans,  taking  with 
the  regiment  three  pieces  of  artillery. 

There  are  those  who  think  it  might  haTo  beea 
wiser  had  the  Indianians  awaited  the  attack,  sup- 
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ported  as  they  were  by  the  riflemen  and  cavalry 
on  the  one  side,  and  the  Illinoians  on  the  other — 
like  the  hinges  and  bolt  of  one  side  of  a  folding 
door.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  the  Indianians 
advanced,  and  checked  for  a  while  the  approach- 
ing Mexicans ;  but  after  they  had  fired  twenty 
rounds  of  cartridges,  they  mistook  an  order  to 
retreat  for  an  order  to  run,  and  they  incontinently 
turned  tail  and  ran — not  in  fear — for  their  dead 
contradict  that  flatly — but  in  a  panic.  The  gal- 
lant fellow  who  commanded  the  artillery  then 
stood  alone.  And  stand  he  continued  to  do,  until 
an  hundred  foes,  to  one  living  man,  were  at  the 
miizzles  of  his  guns.  He  then  turned,  too,  and 
slowly  retreated  before  the  Mexicans.  Once  in 
motion,  the  Indianians  stopped  not — and  the  place 
where  their  regiment  had  stood  was  now  a  wide 
and  undefended  gap,  open  to  the  free  passage  of 
the  Mexicans  up  the  valley.  One  side  of  the  fold- 
ing door,  to  pursue  our  illustration,  was  not  only 
open,  but  was  torn  from  its  hinges  and  bolt,  and 
its  every  material  destroyed  ;  and  not  only  this, 
but  the  other  side,  the  Illinoians,  was  forced  round 
on  its  hinges,  to  allow  freer  room  for  horse  and 
foot  to  pour  through  the  opening  by  thousands. 
The  morning  had  found  the  American  line,  be- 
tween the  battery  on  the  road  and  the  mountains, 
standing  across  and  facing  down  the  valley.  Now 
one  third  of  this  part  of  it  was  gone,  and  the  re- 
maining two  thirds,  swung  round  parallel  to  the 
mountains,  were  firing  on  the  Mexicans  in  full 
march  towards  Saltillo. 

How, then, stood  the  battle  at  this  time?  Was 
it  lost  or  won  ?  Lost,  certainly,  for  the  moment ; 
— fur  Santa  Anna  had  forced  his  way  ;  which  was 
his  nmtive  for  fighting,  and  the  Americans  had 
failed  to  stop  him,  which  was  the  object  of  the 
battle  on  their  part.  And  at  this  time  General 
John  E.  Wool  was  in  command — in  exclusive  com- 
mand of  the  Americans. 

It  is  at  this  moment  that  Taylor  returns  from 
Saltillo — retrieves  the  losses  of  Wool,  and  wins 
the  day ; — turns  the  defeat  into  a  victory,  and  be- 
comes the  hero  of  the  fight.  How  he  did  this,  we 
will  presently  show ;  but  as  this  part  of  the  nar- 
rative is  the  key  of  the  whole  case,  we  will  pause, 
so  as  to  obviate  all  doubts  as  to  our  correctness,  by 
quoting  from  the  documents. 

We  will  go  to  Carleton  first.  His  testimony  is 
that  of  a  friend  of  Wool : — 

Our  whole  left  had  been  forced,  and  the  enemy 
was  in  possession  of  every  advantage  arising  from 
the  peculiar  nature  of  the  ground,  the  alternate 
ridges  and  ravines  being  as  much  in  his  favor  as  in 
ours.  //  was  at  this  critical  juncture  that  General 
Taylor  arrived  on  the  field  from  Saltillo,  having 
completed  his  dispositions  for  the  defence  of  the 
city. — Battle  of  Buena  Vista,  pp.  71,  72. 

We  quote  next  from  Taylor*8  oflTicial  despatches, 
Ex.  Doc.,  No.  1,  p.  134:— 

The  enemy  was  now  pouring  masses  of  infantry 
and  cavalry  along  the  base  of  the  mountain  on  our 
lefl,  and  was  gaining  our  rear,  in  great  force.  At 
this  moment  I  arrived  upon  the  field. 


We  will  not  multiply  extracts,  bat  refer  gener- 
ally to  the  reports  of  the  oflicers  in  oominand,  in 
the  above  document,  as  showing  the  character  and 
force  of  the  enemy,  who  had  gained  the  rear  of 
the  Americans  on  the  return  of  Taylor  from  Sal- 
Ullo. 

Let  us  see,  now,  what  was  the  position  of  tbe 
army  on  Taylor's  return  to  it.  The  battery  in  the 
road  had  repulsed  the  Mexican  column  aent  against 
it,  and  had  spared  three  of  its  guns  for  the  plain 
above  it.  The  regiment  on  the  right  of  the  stream, 
with  the  guns  attached  to  it,  had  been  brought  over 
to  the  left  bank,  and  was  now,  with  the  two  Illinois 
regiments,  in  position,  facing  towards  the  moan- 
tains  ;  and  between  these  regiments  and  the  moon- 
tains  was  the  gap,  through  which  the  Mexicans 
were  advancing,  under  a  heavy  fire  indeed,  butstiU 
advancing.  The  artillery,  not  in  the  road  at  La 
Angostura,  had  been  all,  or  nearly  all,  concentrat- 
ed at  the  same  place.  In  other  parts  of  the  field, 
and  nearer  to  the  hacienda  of  Buena  Vista,  and  in 
rear  of  the  American  line  of  the  morning,  wen 
bodies  of  our  cavalry  engaged  in  conflict  with  the 
advancing  Mexicans,  but  not  in  force  snfllicient  to 
drive  them  back. 

As  Taylor  neared  the  field,  he  met  the  fugitiTes 
of  the  2d  Indiana  regiment,  and  others — for  others 
fled  beside  the  2d  Indianians — and  saw  the  Mexiean 
force,  that  had  broke  through  oar  line,  advancing 
towards  him.  He  had  with  him  the  Mississippi 
regiment  of  riflemen,  which  he  at  once  despatched 
against  the  Mexican  column,  while  he  hastened  Is 
the  spot  where  the  artillery  and  the  Kentacky  and 
Illinois  regiments  still  stood  firm,  and  which  was, 
in  truth,  the  centre  of  the  battle.  From  this  spot, 
he  at  once  ordered  all  the  artillery  but  four  gans  to 
the  rear,  to  aid  in  driving  back  the  Mexicans,  who 
had  already  been  checked  by  the  Mississippians  alone. 
A  regiment  that  had,  up  to  this  time,  remained 
near  the  battery  in  the  road,  was  also  ordered  bsck 
for  the  same  purpose.  This  purpose  wa 
plished  ;  and  the  Mexican  troops,  which  had  ] 
through  our  line  while  Wool  held  command,  i 
became  so  fiercely  pressed,  so  terribly  cot  up  hj 
the  changes  effected  after  the  retom  of  Taylor, 
that  Santa  Anna  sent  the  flag  of  trace,  which,  as 
we  all  know,  suspended  their  fate  for  a  season,  and 
enabled  them  to  eflfect  their  escape  out  of  a  plaoe 
that  had  become  too  hot  to  hold  them. 

But,  to  produce  these  results,  Taylor  had  weak- 
ened himself  greatly.  Santa  Anna  saw  his  sitaatioa, 
and  prepared,  in  one  heavy  charge,  to  crash  him  an 
he  stood — strengthened,  as  the  Mexican  force  theo 
was,  not  only  by  its  heavy  reserves,  for  the  fim 
time  brought  into  action,  but  by  the  soldien  wha 
had  escaped  alive,  thanks  to  the  flag  of  truoe,  froai 
the  rear  of  the  American  line. 

Let  us  glance  for  a  moment,  now,  in  a  general 
way,  at  the  state  of  aflfairs  when  the  last  ehaige 
of  the  Mexicans  was  to  be  made,  and  when  Tajkr 
was  to  stand  or  fall.  He  had  with  him  three  n^ 
ments,  or  parts  of  regiments,  and  four  pieeen  off 
artillery.  His  front  was  rather  towards  the  moo^ 
tains  still,  his  back  towards  the  toadi  aloog  tjht 
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stream.  On  his  right,  but  mach  in  adTance  of 
him,  was  the  whole  Mexican  army.  On  hia  left, 
and  much  further  oft,  and  in  the  rear,  were  the 
troops,  with  which  the  Mexican  column  had  been 
driven  back.  All  that  whip  and  spur  and  shout 
could  do,  to  aid  the  jaded  horses  on — all  that  men 
could  do,  who  forgot  their  fatigue  in  the  desperate 
emergency  of  the  occasion,  was  done,  that  these 
troops  might  reach  Taylor  before  the  Mexicans 
had  annihilated  him.  To  keep  the  Mexicans  at 
bay,  till  this  force  arrived  to  sustain  him,  was  now 
the  great  object  of  the  general.  Instants  were 
ages  now.  Both  sides  felt  the  crisis.  It  was  a 
race  of  life  and  death,  of  victory  and  defeat,  in  very 
truth.  And  we  can  well  believe  that  a  lifetime 
of  thought  passed  through  Genera]  Taylor's  mind, 
as  he  watched  the  approach  of  the  masses  of  the 
Mexicans  on  his  right,  and  then  turned  to  his  left, 
to  see  the  frantic  efforts  of  his  friends  to  reach 
him. 

As  the  Mexicans  came  on,  led  by  Santa  Anna 
in  person,  they  first  met  the  infantry  of  Kentucky 
and  Illinois,  which  stood  firm  until  borne  down  by 
the  very  weight  of  numbers,  and  forced,  not  flying 
but  fighting  still,  into  the  dreadful  ravine,  where 
the  unresisting  wounded  were  slaughtered,  and 
where  Clay,  and  Harden,  and  McKee  were  killed. 
The  infantry  overwhelmed,  the  Mexicans  next 
came  npon  the  little  battery  of  artillery.  This 
was  all  that  now  stood  between  the  general  and 
defeat.  Cannoneer  after  cannoneer  was  killed. 
Horse  after  horse  fell.  The  ofiicers  labored, 
wounded,  as  common  soldiers.  The  commander, 
at  one  time,  might  have  saved  his  guns;  but  while 
he  fought  them  the  pace  of  the  Mexicans  was 
checked.  He  could  hear,  too,  the  approaching 
artillery  that  was  to  relieve  him — and,  abandoning 
the  wish  even  to  save  his  battery,  he  fought  it  un- 
til the  Mexicans  were  at  the  muzzles;  and  then, 
to  use  the  language  of  Carleton,  '*  he  and  the  few 
crippled  fellows  who  had  survived  the  carnage, 
hobbled  away.*'  But  he  did  not  retire  until  he 
law  that  Bragg  was  close  at  hand — until  he  had 
seen  the  regiments  of  Lane  and  Davis  clambering, 
at  a  run,  up  the  sides  of  the  last  ravine  that  sepa- 
rated them  from  the  general ; — until,  in  fine,  he 
had  seen  that  in  this  fearful  race  his  friends  would 
be  in  season  for  victory. 

It  is  nut  necessary  to  continue  the  narrative. 
We  all  know  that  before  the  battery,  as  it  came 
up  and  was  brought  into  action,  the  Mexican  army 
wilted  away,  and  that  Taylor,  standing  on  the  same 
plain  which  his  army  had  occupied  in  the  morning, 
was  the  victor  of  the  field. 

In  what  has  thus  been  said,  it  has  been  our  pur- 
pose to  present,  as  succinctly  as  we  could,  the 
mere  facts  in  the  case — generalized  so  as  to  bring 
them  clearly  before  our  readers — as  the  best  proof 
that  conid  be  afforded,  that  the  public  voice  had 
been  right  in  proclaiming  the  hero  of  Buena  Vista. 
Our  statement  has  not  been  made  for  the  military 
reader ;  nor  has  it  been  intended  as  a  description 
of  what  was  done  by  each  arm  of  the  service  en- 
gaged ;  and  many  matters  of  detail  and  interesting 


incident  hate  been  wholly  omitted  by  us ;  bat  we 
think  we  have  described  the  great  features  of  the 
battle  rightly ;  and,  in  doing  so,  have  enabled  our 
readers  to  determine  the  validity  of  the  pretensione 
now  set  up  io  Gen.  Wool's  behalf. 

We  repeat,  what  we  have  already  intimated,  as 
to  General  Wool's  merits.  Nothing  here  said  is 
intended  to  detract  from  them ;  nor,  properly  con- 
sidered ^  can  it  in  any  way  do  so.  The  greatest 
generals  have  been  defeated — Washington,  Napo- 
leon, and  the  like ; — and  General  Wool  cannot  be 
oflfended  by  being  put  in  that  category.  But,  though 
Washington  has  been  called  the  Iiero  of  Yorktown, 
he  is  not  known  as  the  hero  of  Brandy  wine ; — and 
unless  our  General  Wool  claims  credit  as  the  hero 
of  a  defeat,  it  is  well  for  his  friends  to  be  quiet 
about  his  being  the  hero  of  his  part  of  the  battle 
of  Buena  Vista.  Z. 


[In  connection  with  the  foregoing  living  picture,  by  a 
correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  American,  we  copy  from 
the  New  York  Courier  an  extract  firom  a  speech  made  by 
Col.  Bragg  in  that  city  some  months  ago.] 

The  battle  was  fought ;  yon  know  the  result,  but 
you  never  can  know  the  injhtence  that  the  presence  of 
General  Taylor  had  upon  the  army.  He  ahne,  so  ii 
has  seemed  io  me,  could  have  inspired,  by  a  presence, 
every  soldier  in  the  army  as  the  volwuiers  were  in- 
spired. The  confidence  in  him  was  complete.  He 
had  commanded  volunteers  before,  and  had  been 
successful  with  them.  He  had  never  surrendered. 
He  had  never  been  whipped;  and  the  idea  got 
abroad  that  he  never  could  be.  When  manmuvring 
my  pieces  athwart  the  gullies,  (I  cite  this  as  an  ex- 
ample of  that  confidence,)  I  saw  clouds  of  dust  about 
two  miles  from  me.  I  was  painfully  anxious.  I 
thought  Gen.  Minon  had  fallen  on  our  rear  and  at- 
tacked our  depots,  and  to  meet  him  was  my  first 
thought.  A  man  came  galloping  up  through  the 
dust  into  sight,  screaming,  **  Old  Zack  is  coming!^* 
Every  soldier  gave  involuntary  utterance  to  his  feel- 
ings. Old  Zack  came,  and  in  fifteen  mmuies  THE 
TIDE  OF  BATTLE  TURNED.  Four  thousand 
and  five  hundred  men  repulsed  twenty  thousand ; 
and  to  the  in/hence  of  that  presence,  under  God,  I 
think  I  am  alive  here  to  dine  with  you  to-day. 

[General  Wool  has  so  successfully  served  his  country, 
and  has  gained  so  high  a  character,  that  we  are  unwilling 
to  believe  that  he  was  privy  to  the  attempt  to  derogate 
from  General  Taylor's  reputation.  To  support  this  opin- 
ion, we  copy  an  article  from  the  RepubHean,  of  Richmond, 
Va.,  dated  2  Feb.] 

Since  we  wrote  our  article,  (a  week  or  two  ago,) 
expressing  our  strong  reluctance  to  believe  that  the 
gallant  Wool  ws^  privy  to  the  assault  upon  General 
Taylor  in  the  columns  of  the  New  York  Evening 
Post,  we  have  had  the  great  pleasure  to  meet  with 
the  most  satisfactory  evidence  that  we  were  perfectly 
correct  in  the  belief  that  General  Wool  could  not  be 
concerned  in  any  attempt  to  strip  a  single  leaf  from 
the  laurelled  brow  of  Zachary  Taylor.  As  an  act 
of  justice  to  General  Wool,  we  give  the  following 
positive  and  entire  disclaimer  from  the  New  York 
Evemng  Post : 

General  Wool  and  the  Battle  or  Buena 
Vista. — ^A  morning  paper,  alluding  to  an  aoooant 
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of  the  part  borne  by  General  Wool  in  the  late  cam- 
paigns atrainst  Mexico,  calls  on  him  either  to  deny 
the  statement  made  in  the  article,  or  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  its  publication.  The  responsibility 
of  either  preparing  the  article  for  the  press  or  pub- 
lishing it,  is  what  General  Wool  has  no  right,  in 
any  event,  to  assume,  since  neither  of  them  was 
done  by  his  desire  or  with  his  knowledge.  If  any 
of  its  statements  are  erroneous,  they  can  be  contro- 
verted. The  question  is  properly  an  historical  one, 
and  ought  not  to  be  perverted  into  a  personal  con- 
troversy to  serve  the  purpose  either  of  a  puerile 
malignity,  or  of  a  desire  to  obtain  office  under  Gren- 
eral  Taylor's  administration. 

Of  course  this  sets  the  whole  matter  to  rest,  and 
entirely  exonerates  Gen.  Wool  from  all  suspicion  of 
any  connection  with  the  articles  in  the  New  York 
Post.  We  trust  that  every  newspaper  which  has 
given  currency  to  the  unjust  imputations,  will  place 
Gen.  Wool  right  before  its  readers,  and  do  justice 
to  one  of  the  best  soldiers  and  one  of  the  most  mag- 
nanimous men  in  the  American  or  any  other  service. 

Our  readers  may  possibly  remember  that  one 
reason  for  our  reluctance  to  believe  the  charge 
against  Gen.  Wool  was,  that  he  had  uniformly  upon 
the  Rio  Grande  exhibited  a  most  exalted  spirit,  free 
from  the  slightest  taint  of  that  narrow,  contracted, 
and  envious  disposition  which  has  soiled  so  many 
wreatiis  of  glory  in  this  war.  Upon  referring  to 
some  records  of  that,  and  of  a  subsequent  period, 
in  the  journals  of  the  day,  we  are  enabled  to  place 
before  the  readers  some  evidence  of  the  estimation 
in  which  Gen.  Taylor  was  held  by  Gen.  Wool. 

Among  other  matters,  we  ask  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  following  toast,  offered  by  Gen.  Wool  at 
the  great  dinner  given  at  Monterey,  in  February, 
1848,  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of 
Bucna  Vista  : 

Gen  Taylor. — He  has  returned  to  the  bosom  of 
his  family,  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  laurels,  bear- 
ing on  his  shield  the  victories  of  Palo  Alto,  Resaca 
de  la  Palma,  Monterey,  and  Buena  Vista. 

And  in  conformity  with  this  declaration  was  Gen. 
Wool's  whole  bearing  upon  the  Rio  Grande.  Let 
us  follow  him  down  a  little  further,  for  we  will  ven- 
ture to  trespass  upon  the  readcr*s  patience,  and  all 
Virginia  readers  will  forgive  us,  when  the  object  b 
to  do  justice  to  a  hero  who  has  grown  gray  in  the 
nation*s  service,  and  a  man  of  noble  and  generous 
soul. 

The  Troy  Post,  in  replying  to  the  unaccountable 
and  unjustifiable  assaults  of  the  **  Courier  and  En- 
quirer" upon  Gen.  Wool,  has  the  following: 

On  the  occasion  of  General  Wool's  return  home, 
while  on  board  the  steamer  Hendrick  Hudson,  on 
her  way  up  from  New  York,  a  gentleman  offered  a 
sontimeni — **  The  health  of  the  hero  of  Bucna  Vista, 
Gen.  Wool."  At  this  time,  among  his  personal 
friends,  if  ever,  license  in  the  language  of  admira- 
tion and  praise  should  be  excused.  General  Wool 
seized  upon  the  opportunity  to  pass  the  highest 
eulogium  upon  General  Taylor's  character  and  con- 
duct, and  to  utterly  disclaim  any  pretensions  of  his 
own.  He  concluded  his  remarks  by  olFering  Gen- 
eral Zaciiary  Taylor,  tjie  Hero  of  Buena  Vista. 


The  Troy  Post  also  says — and  it  mutt  be  bone 
in  mind  that  that  paper  is  printed  in  General  Wool*! 

own  city — 

We  will  leave  this  wanton  and  gratuitous  dander 
by  repeating  what  we  have  in  substance  already 
said,  that  from  the  highest  evidence,  we  know  tbtt 
General  Taylor  has  no  more  sincere  and  anient 
friend  and  admirer  in  the  Union  than  Gen.  Wool; 
and,  while  he  takes  no  part  in  partisan  politics,  hit 
language  towards  that  gallant  chieflain,  both  written 
and  oral,  on  all  occasions  and  to  men  of  all  parties, 
has  been  that  of  unbounded  admiration  and  praise. 

Our  object  in  this  article  is  simple  justice.  We 
have  no  personal  acquaintance  with  Gen.  Wool,  and 
have  never  seen  him  but  once,  when  he  was  pointed 
out  to  us  on  board  a  Hudson  river  steamboat.  But 
we  know  him  through  the  pages  of  history,  as  one 
of  the  '*  bravest  of  the  brave,"  in  the  wars  with 
both  England  and  Mexico ;  as  a  generous,  modest, 
and  retiring  gentleman,  and  both  as  a  soldier  and 
a  man  worthy  the  esteem  and  confidence  with 
which  he  has  ever  been,  and  we  venture  to  add, 
always  will  be,  regarded  by  General  Taylor,  not- 
withstanding the  ill-advised  attempts  to  estrange 
and  alienate  from  each  other  two  venerable  and 
illustrious  patriots  and  warriors. 


TRADE   WITH   CANADA. 

[We  licliere  that  the  opposition  by  southern  membeis 
of  Coiigress  to  the  proposed  opening  of  trade  with  CaO" 
iida,  has  arisen  entirely  from  a  desire  to  prevent  the  aa- 
nexation  of  half  a  dozen  northern  states.  We  ant  i 
that  any  of  our  free  trade  brethren  should  fail  to  \ 
the  great  objects  of  commerce  and  peace  with  all  the 
world  when  the  fairest  opportunity  they  ever  had  w  prs- 
scnted  to  them.  We  say  to  them,  moreover,  as  we  did 
to  the  north  about  Texas,  that  the  annexation  is  inevit^ 
ble.    We  do  not  believe  that  England  wiU  oppose  iu] 

From  tlie  AIImi j  AiyiM. 

Reciprocal  Trade  with  CANADA.-*It  is  a  r»> 
markable  fact,  and  one  which  reflects  little  credil 
upon  the  liberality  or  the  sagacity  of  our  leflrislation, 
that  while  the  local  government  of  Canada,  under 
the  enlightened  and  liberal  policy  of  the  present 
dominant  party  in  that  province,  has  adopted  and 
tendered  to  us  absolute  free  trade  in  agricultiml 
products,  we  have  as  yet  declined,  or  have  not  at 
least  accepted,  the  proffered  reciprocity.  If  wiih 
our  acknowledged  superiority  of  soil,  climate,  capi* 
tal,  and  enterprise,  we  cannot  (as  we  certainly  can) 
gain  an  advantage  by  equality,  in  exchanging  a  few 
agricultural  productions  common  to  both  countries, 
our  assumption  of  freedom  in  intercourse  and  trade, 
upon  general  principles  of  reciprocity,  in  accovd- 
ance  with  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  ought  te 
impel  us  not  only  to  adopt  it  ourselves,  but  to  ea- 
courage  rather  than  repress  it  in  others. 

In  relation  to  the  free  exchange  of  agricultuial 
products  with  Canada,  no  one  can  doubt,  who  will 
take  the  pains  to  examine  the  subject,  that  it  would 
greatly  preponderate  in  our  favor.  So  much  ao, 
that  we  see  with  surprise  the  objections  the  propiH 
sition  has  been  called  to  encounter  from  intelligent 
quarters  in  the  U.  S.  Senate.  If  the  facts  are  m* 
derstood  and  well  considered,  we  are  quite 
that  these  objections  will  yield  to  more  liberal  i 
practical  views. 


AN  aLUSTRATED  CRITICISM. 
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From  the  New  York  Tribune. 
AN   ILLUSTRATED  CRITICISM. 

The  critic  of  the  Boston  Post  writes  most  daz- 
zlingly  of  one  of  Emerson *8  delightful  lectures. 
We  can  hardly  call  it  criticism,  fur  he  does  not 
properly  criticize ;  he  plays  around  the  subject  like 
a  humming-bird  round  a  honeysuckle — he  darts  at 
it  like  a  fish-hawk  after  a  pike.  He  looms  up 
like  a  thunder-cloud,  comes  down  in  a  shower  of 
tinkling  sleet,  and  rolls  away  like  a  fire  on  the 
prairies.  He  plays  with  figures  of  speech  like  a 
juggler,  balancing  the  sentences  on  his  chin,  and 
keeping  up  six  with  each  hand.  His  fancy  goes 
up  like  the  jet  of  a  fire  engine,  and  comes  down 
in  a  spiral  ecstasy,  like  a  Peruvian  condor.  He  is 
a  detonating  mixture — a  percussion  cap — a  me- 
teoric shower — a  spiritual  shuttle,  vibrating  be- 
tween the  unheard-of  and  the  unutterable.  Like 
a  child  he  shakes  his  rattle  over  the  edge  of  Chaos 
and  swings  on  the  gates  of  the  Past — and  he  sits 
like  a  nightingale  in  a  golden  ring,  suspended  by 
a  silver  cord  from  a  nail  driven  into  the  zenith. 

We  cannot  resist  trying  our  hand  at  illustrat- 
ing his  description  of  the  lecture — giving  form  to 
the  writer^s  phosphorescent  fancies.  Our  attempts 
in  this  line  accompany  the  text.  Mr.  Emerson, 
whose  splendid  profusion  of  thought  and  imagery, 
combined  with  the  magnetism  of  his  voicis  and 
presence,  must  produce  the  deepest  impression 
wherever  he  is  heard,  has  probably  never  imagined 
himself,  even  spiritually,  in  positions  so  remark- 
able. He  will  be  equally  amused  with  ourself  at 
the  result.     Thus  ecstasizes  the  writer  : 

**  Yet  it  is  quite  out  of  charac- 
ter to  say  Mr.  Emerson  lectures 
— he  does  no  such  thing.  He 
drips  nectar — he  chips  out 
SPARK8 — he  exhales  odors — he 
lets  off  mental  .sky-rockets  and 
fireworks — he  spouts  fire,  and, 
conjuror-like,  draws  ribbons  out 
of  his  mouth.     Ho  smokes,   ho 


sparkles,  he  improvises,  he 
shouts,  he  sings — he  ex- 
plodes  LIKE  A  BUNDLE   OF 

CRACKERS — he  goes  off  in 
fiery  eruptions  like  a  vol- 
cano, but  he  does  not  lec- 
ture. 

•  ♦  •  •  He  went 
swiftly  over  the  gronnd  of 
knowledge  with  a  Damas-S 
cus  blade,  severing:  everytliing  from  its  bottom, 
leaving  one  in  doubt  whether  anything  would  ever 
grow  again.  Yet  he  seems  as  innocent  as  a  little 
child  who  goes  into  a  garden  and  pulls  up  a  whole 
bed  of  violets,  laughs  over  their  beauty,  and  throws 
them  down  again.  So  that,  aAer  all,  we  are  in- 
clined to  think  no  great  harm  has  been  done.  He 
comes  and  goes  like  a  spirit  of  whom  one  just 


hears  the  rustle  of  his  wings. — He  is  a  vitialized 
speculation — a  talking  essence — 

A    SORT    OF    CELESTIAL    EMANATION, 


f  **C«te«/ui/  Emanations"  may  properly  he  allowed  to  take 
an  airing  on  comets. — Tllustbatob.] 

— a  bit  of  transparency  broken  from  the  spheres — 
a  spiritual  prism  through  which  we  see  all  beauti- 
ful rays  of  immaterial  existences.  His  leaping 
fancy  mounts  upward  like  an  India-rubber  ball, 
and  drifts  and  falls  like  a  snow-flake  or  a  feather. 
He  moves  in  the  regions  of  similitudes.  He 
comes  through  the  air  like  a  cherubim  with  a 
golden  trumpet  in  his  mouth,  out  of  which  he  blows 
tropes  and  figures  and  gossamer  transparencies  of 
suggestive  fancies.  He  takes  high  flights,  and 
sustains  himself  without  ruf&ing  a  feather.  He 
inverts  the  rainbow  and  uses  it  for  a  swing — now 
sweeping  the  earth  and  now  clapping  his  hands 
among  the  stars." 


A  CLERGYMAN  in  Blairgowric,  Perthshire,  having 
refused  baptism  to  the  child  of  a  schoolmaster,  the 
case  went  the  run  of  the  church  courts,  and  ended 
in  the  baptism  of  the  child.  The  schoolmaster  thoD 
instituted  a  civil  action ;  and,  in  absence,  the  lord 
ordinary  found  the  defendant  liable  to  J^500  dam- 
ages personally,  and  jCl,500  in  conjunction  with 
his  kirk-session.  In  the  mean  time,  the  clergyman 
has  commenced  a  new  suit  against  the  schoolmas- 
ter's wife,  for  non-attendance  at  church. 

Newly-discovered  Silver  Mines. — The  **  Her- 
aldo*'  of  Madrid,  of  the  26th,  contains  some  infor- 
mation respecting  the  silver  mines  of  Hiendenlaeci- 
na,  in  the  province  of  Guadalajara.  The  principal 
vein,  which  is  upwards  of  400  yards  in  length  and 
123  in  depth,  is  richer  than  any  of  those  of  Saxo- 
ny ;  and  quite  as  rich,  though  less  extensive,  as 
the  best  in  America.  The  country  around  gives 
frequent  indications  of  the  existence  of  silver  ;  but 
the  principal  pits  are  those  of  Malanoche,  San  Jos^, 
La  Tirolesa,  Santa  Cecilia,  La  Suertc,  and  La  Fop- 
tuna.  A  large  establishment  for  amalgamation,  be- 
longing to  an  English  company,  has  contracted  for 
78,000  quintals  of  mineral  a  year,  the  total  produce 
amounting  at  present  to  400,000  quintals,  valued  at 
60  reals  a  quintal.  The  net  produce  varies  from  5 
to  13  ounces  of  pure  silver  per  quintal. 
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bow  t)eoomes  eTenr  inielligeDt  American  to  Ke  ibioiiim*« 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  coonectioo  with  oir- 
selves,  but  oecause  the  nations  seem  to  be  hastening, 
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*RospECTU8.— Tnis  work  Is  conducted  in  the  spirit  of 
.jUtelPs  Museum  of  Forei|[n  Literature,  (which  was  favor- 
ably received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 


spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  thinss  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
■cope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  varietV} 
are  able  so  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
patisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elal>orate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Eidinbtarg'hf 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Blackwood^t  noole 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Athenamm^  the 
busy  and  inmistrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  ^rt^annia,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Observer;  these  are  intermixed  with  the  Mililarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tno  United  Service^  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University^  New  Monthly^ 
FVaser'Sj  TaWSy  Ainsioorth'Sf  Hood's^  ana  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chjambers^  admirable  JoumaL  Vfe  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  tnink  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  ueighliorhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  stale  m 
things,  whicn  the  merely  political  prophet  cannot  compait 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveri^,  the  progress  of  Colonintioa, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Voj-aget 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  verv  nllv 
acquaint  our  readen  with  the  great  department  of  Foreiga 
aflaiKj  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  m 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  La«- 
vers,  and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  o^" 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  iliai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  ^nd 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  well-in- 
formed familv.  We  say  indispensable,  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  agaitnt 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  niorals 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufiicieni  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 


History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  tinM  it  «iK 
aspire  to  raise  the  standdard  of  public  taste. 


Terms.— The  Living  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day,  by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
fiobl  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  sixdollara 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  atteiidea  to.  |^  To 
insure  res^ularily  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
adilresfted  to  the  qffice  of  publication,  as  above. 

C7iift«,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
fbliows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  §20  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  §40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   too  00 


Complete  sels^  in  fi(\een  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsiimely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

An  It  vo'ume.  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollare, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numliers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12i cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  wliile  for  subscril>cr8  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 


Bim/mj;'.— Wc  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  «lvlo  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
giM>il  orMiT,  can  j^cnomlly  give  thorn  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
chan'Ttf  without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  n  volumo.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
paiteni,  tlivre  will  l)c  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
voluiues. 


Agencies, — We  are  desirous  of  making  i 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  incn»stnff  tlMTt 
tion  or  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  liberu  commiasioa 
will  be  allowed  to  eentlemen  who  will  inirrest  tbemselves 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladlv  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  us  unooubtcd  nfcf- 


Postage.— Vfhen  sent  with  the  cof«r  oo,  the  Lhrli| 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pampUeC, 
at  4i  cents.  But  written  sent  without  the  cover,  it  oooai 
within  the  definition  of  a  nevrspaper  given  in  tb«  law, 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  more  than  newspspar 
postage,  ( U  cts. )    We  adct  the  definition  allnded  to  :- 

A  newspaper  is  **any  printed  publication,  issued  fci 
nunibere,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  aai 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oat 
month,  conveying  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  lbnD,lht 
Living  Age  is  pot  up  in  monthly  parts,  containing  fonr  oi 
five  weekly  numlien.  In  this  shape  it  shows  to  gml 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containfawte 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  tKe  qnarterfact. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  nnmhen,  at  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the  monthly  parts  is  aboat  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quarterly,  each  volnme 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  review  gives  ia 
eighteen  months. 


WAsnnri^^if,  27  Use, 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  aboand  in  Europe  and  in  this  ooonttj.lHii 
has  ai»iM\irp(l  i(t  mo  to  \a>  tlie  nuntt  uMful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  litcralaie  off  ths 

KuK.'iNh  laii!;tiai;i*,  bill  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprehension  includes  a  portraiture  of  Uie  ham '~^  '~ 

the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  afe.  J,  Q.  j 
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From  the  Edinburgh  Rariew. 
1.  TTie  Patent  Journal.    Nos.  1 — 100.    London  : 

1846-7-8. 
«.  The  Mechanic's  Magazine,    Vols.  XLVII.  and 

XLVIII.     London:   1846-7-8. 

Prosaic  and  business-like  as  the  contents  of 
these  volumes  appear,  there  are  perhaps  few  works 
chat  will  be  found  upon  examination  to  contain 
more  of  the  elements  of  tragedy.  Not  the  "  re- 
jected addresses"  of  suitors  for  royal  favors — not 
the  scrolls  which  despairing  lovers  hung  in  the 
temple  of  Leucadia  before  they  took  the  all-curing 
leap — could  exhibit  a  more  melancholy  record  of 
profitless  labors  and  disappointed  hopes  !  And  to 
arrive  at  this  conclusion,  there  is  little  need  to 
inquire  into  the  subsequent  history  of  the  inven- 
tions, or  the  inventors.  The  simple  perusal  of 
their  own  specifications,  aided  by  a  very  moderate 
degree  of  scientific  knowledge,  will  suffice  to 
prove  that,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  all  the  labor  and 
expense  that  have  been  lavished  upon  the  produc- 
tion of  these  cunningly  devised  engines  could  result 
in  nothing  but  total  failure.  Nor  do  the  inventors 
appear  to  profit  by  example.  In  spite  of  the 
abundant  warnings  held  out  to  them  in  the  fate 
of  their  predecessors,  they  persist  in  adopting  the 
same  inefficient  means,  the  same  defective  con- 
structions ;  or  in  hope /ess  attempts  to  extort  from 
some  natural  agent  the  performance  of  tasks  for 
which  it  is  manifestly  unfitted.  Nay,  the  identi- 
cal mechanism,  that  has  broken  down  a  dozen 
times  in  other  hands,  is  once  more  made  the  sub- 
ject of  new  patents,  by  men  who  are  not  only 
ignorant  of  the  simple  scientific  principles  which 
would  have  taught  them  their  folly,  but  who  do 
not  know  the  fact  that  the  self-same  ideas  have  long 
since  been  worked  out,  and  abandoned  as  imprac- 
ticable. Without  skill  to  shape  their  own  course, 
they  cannot  perceive  the  scattered  debris  that  might 
warn  them  of  impending  shipwreck.  Is  it  credi- 
ble that  ingenious  men,  who  have  seen  or  heard 
of  the  suspension  tunnel,  and  the  electric  telegraph, 
should  still  waste  years  in  a  search  for  the  perpetual 
motion  T  Yet  such  is  the  fact ;  and  one  such  ma- 
chine, at  least,  may  even  now  be  seen  in  London, 
by  those  who  have  more  faith  than  knowledge, 
pursuing  its  eternal  revolutions. 

In  the  majority  of  instances,  we  apprehend  that 
these  inventors  are  but  little  acquainted  with  the 
practical  details  of  the  branches  of  art  or  manufac- 
ture whereon  they  exercise  their  ingenuity.  They 
attempt  to  do  better  than  other  men,  things  that 
they  do  not  know  how  to  do  at  all.  And  if,  per- 
chance, some  remark  be  hazarded  as  to  their  want  of 
experience,  they  consider  it  sufficient  to  reply,  that 
Arkwright  was  a  barber,  and  Cartwright  a  clergy- 
man ;  that  Sir  William  Heischel  taught  music  before 
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he  became  the  celebrated  astronomer  ;  and  Sir  Mi- 
chael Faraday  passed  the  earlier  years  of  life  in 
practising  the  handicraft  art  of  bookbinding. 

Considering  that  the  state  of  the  law  renders  the 
privilege  of  a  patent  both  expensive*  and  difficult 
of  attainment,  and  that  the  whole  cost,  in  addition 
to  that  required  for  completing  the  invention, 
must  be  incurred  before  any  benefit  can  possibly 
be  derived  ; — it  becomes  an  inquiry  of  some  inter- 
est to  trace  the  motives  that  lead  men,  many  of 
whom  are  sufficiently  needy  and  busy  already,  to 
embark  upon  enterprises  so  hopeless.  One  chief 
cause  may,  perhaps,  be  detected  in  that  propensity 
to  gambling  which  is  unfortunately  so  prevalent  in 
every  stage  of  civilization.  In  literature,  as  in 
manufactures — among  members  of  the  learned, 
the  military,  and  even  the  clerical  professions,  as 
among  the  mechanical  inventors  and  merchant 
adventurers — the  rewards  of  industry  are  divided 
into  great  prizes,  and  blanks.  Success  admits  the 
aspirant  within  the  dazzling  circles  of  wealth  and 
fame ;  failure  condemns  him  to  oblivion,  and  too 
often  to  penury.  Whatever  may  be  the  effect  upon 
individuals — and  to  him  who  has  aimed  high,  even 
failure  is  not  without  its  consolations — there  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  in  a  national  point  of  view  the 
results  are  advantageous.  The  general  standard 
of  excellence  is  raised.  When  more  men  "  dare 
greatly,'*  more  will  achieve  greatly.  A  larger 
amount  of  talent  is  allured  to  engage  in  active 
careers,  and  to  endure  in  patience  their  inevitabla 
fatigues  and  disappointments  ;  while  from  time  to 
time,  discoveries  and  works  of  magnificent  novelty 
and  utility  are  contributed  as  additions  to  the  stores 
of  national  wealth. 

Projectors,  since  the  days  of  Lapnta  and  long 
before,  have  provoked  the  ridicule  of  tho  wits. 
It  was  not  till  Adam  Smith  had  added  the  gravity 
of  his  censure,  that  Benthamj  writing  from  Crich- 
oflf  in  White  Russia,  and  full  of  fellow-feeling  for 
them,  interposed  in  their  behalf  in  a  letter  of  re- 
monstrance, the  justice  of  which  Adam  Smith 
admitted.  In  proof  of  their  national  importance, 
(for  Manchester  was  then  but  in  its  cradle,)  Ben- 
tham  relied  on  Adam  Smith's  own  examples. 

Birmingham  and  Sheffield  (he  replies)  are 
pitched  upon  by  you  as  examples,  the  one  of  a 
projecting  town,  the  other  of  an  unprojecting 
one.  Can  you  forgive  my  saying,  I  rather  wonder 
that  this  comparison  of  your  own  choosing  did  not 
suggest  some  suspicions  of  the  justice  of  the  con- 
ceptions you  had  taken  up  to  the  disadvantage 
of  projectors.     Sheffield  is  an  old  oak,  Birmingham. 

*  In  Engkind,  the  first  expense  of  a  patent  ibr  tht 
three  kingdoms  is  £345  in  fees  alone,  which  must  b» 
paid  beforehand.  In  France,  every  article  that  is  ^eweii 
pays  an  annual  sum  for  the  privilege  as  long  as  it  h'"" 
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but  a  mushroom  stil]  vaster  and  more  vigorous  than 
the  oak  ?*  Not  but  the  one  as  well  as  the  other,  at 
what  time  soever  planted,  must  equally  have  been 
planted  by  projectors ;  for  though  Tubal  Cain  him- 
self were  to  be  brought  post  from  Armenia  to 
plant  Sheffield,  Tubal  Cain  himself  was  as  arrant  a 
projector  in  his  day  as  even  Sir  Thomas  Lombe 
was,  or  Bishop  Blaise. 

The  earnestness  with  which  he  returned  to  the 
subject  in  his  **  Manual  of  Political  Economy,"! 
shows  the  value  which  he  attached  to  it. 

As  the  world  advances,  the  snares,  the  traps,  the 
pitfalls,  which  inexperience  has  found  in  the  path 
of  inventive  industry,  will  be  filled  up  by  the  for- 
tunes and  the  minds  of  those  who  have  fallen  into 
them  and  been  ruined.  In  this,  as  in  every  other 
career,  the  ages  gone  by  have  been  the  forlorn 
hope,  which  has  received  for  those  who  followed 
them  the  blows  of  fortune.  There  is  not  one 
reason  for  hoping  less  well  of  future  projects  than 
of  those  which  are  passed,  but  here  is  one  for  hop- 
ing better.  Nothing  would  more  contribute  to  the 
preliminary  separation  of  useless  from  useful  pripj 
ects,  and  to  secure  the  laborers  in  the  hazardous 
routes  of  invention  from  failure,  than  a  good  treatise 
apon  projects  in  general.  It  would  form  a  syitabla 
ippendix  to  the  judicious  and  philosophical  work 
of  the  Abb^  Condillac  upon  systems.  What  this  m 
in  matters  of  theory,  the  other  would  be  in  matters 
of  practice.  The  execution  of  such  a  work  might 
be  promoted  by  the  proposal  of  a  liberal  reward  for 
the  most  instructive  work  of  this  kind. 

A  survey  might  be  made  of  the  difieront  branches 
of  human  knowledge ;  and  what  each  prosents  as 
most  remarkable  in  this  respect  might  be  brought 
to  view.  Chemistry  has  its  philosopher's  stone ; 
medicine  its  universal  panacea ;  mechanics  its  per- 
petual motion  *  politics,  and  particularly  that  part 
which  regards  finance,  its  method  of  liquidaung, 
without  funds  and  without  injustice,  national  dc^bts. 
Under  each  head  of  error,  the  insuperable  obstacles 
presented  by  the  nature  of  things  to  the  success  of 
of  any  such  scheme,  and  the  illusions,  which  may 
operate  upon  the  human  mind  to  hide  the  obstacJes, 
or  to  nourish  the  expectation  of  seeing  them  sur- 
mounted, might  be  pointed  out.  Above  all,  dts- 
honest  projectors,  impostors  of  every  kind,  ought  to 
be  depicted ;  the  qualities  of  mind  and  character ^ 
which  they  possess  in  common,  should  be  dest^ribed. 
But  throughout  the  whole  work,  that  tone  of  malig- 
nity which  seems  to  triumph  in  the  disgraces  of 
genius,  and  which  seeks  to  envelope  wise,  usefalf 
and  successful  projects  in  the  contempt  and  ridicule 
with  which  useless  and  rash  projects  ara  justly 
covered,  should  be  guarded  agamst.  Such  is  the 
character,  for  example,  of  the  works  of  the  splenetic 
Swift.  Under  the  pretence  of  ridiculing  projti^ctors, 
he  seeks  to  deliver  up  to  the  contempt  of  the  igno- 
rant, the  sciences  themselves.  They  were  hatefui 
in  his  eyes  on  two  accounts  ;  the  one,  because  he 
was  unacquainted  with  them ;  the  other,  becaTisa 
they  were  the  work,  and  the  glorious  work,  of  that 
race  which  he  hated  ever  since  he  had  lost  Uie  hope 
of  governing  part  of  it. 

*  The  present  state  of  Sheffield  is  a  painful  answer  to 
Benthani*8  question.  We  read  {Dec.  1848)  in  the  Shf/^ 
JUId  TijMs,  "  What  is  to  become  of  Sheffield  ?  The  ht- 
trodnction  of  a  new  trade  alone  will  save  us." 

t  First  edited  from  Bentham's  MS.  in  the  third  voluiue 
•f  his  works,  printed  at  Edinburgh,  1843. 


Abstract  science,  until  within  a  compaimtifaly 
recent  period,  was  the  almost  exclusive  ooeapa- 
tion  of  all  men  claiming  to  rank  among  the  "  aeet 
of  the  philosophers.''  With  the  brilliant  persoeal 
exception  of  Watt,  they  appear  to  have  considerBd 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  carry  oat  their  learned 
theories  into  any  practical  or  profitable  employ- 
ment. Great  mechanical  ingenuity  they  do  donbt 
displayed  ;  but  it  was  devoted  to  the  constroctuui 
of  instruments  adapted  to  scientific  research,  eomt 
of  which,  it  is  true,  have  since  been  found  of  util- 
ity to  the  general  public.  A  few  inveetigatioiit 
were  diligently  prosecuted  which  proniised  to  be 
of  national  benefit,  such  as  those  relating  to  tbe 
longitude,  chronometers,  and  the  lunar  theory; 
but  they  were  entertained  rather  as  favorite  acieii- 
tific  puzzles,  inherited  from  past  generations,  tbao 
as  problems  whose  solution  would  prove  a  vaat 
commercial  good.  Davy's  safety  lamp  was  al- 
most an  exception,  at  the  time  it  appeared ;  and 
people  wondered  to  hear  that  Herschel  had  made 
anything  in  the  vulgar  way  of  money  by  hia  tele- 
scopes, or  Wollaston  by  his  platinum.  "  Theii 
bays  are  sere,  their  former  laurels  fade,"  is  tbe 
sentence  pronounced  by  Byron  upon  the  poeta — 
but  it  was  recorded  also  at  that  period  againal  aD 
laborers  in  the  field  of  intellect — who  might  "  de- 
scend to  trade."  Byron  can  have  little  thought 
that  it  should  appear  in  the^posthnmooa  edition  of 
his  works,  that  he  lived  to  receive  for  copjrifht 
from  Mr.  Murray  i:23,540. 

The  tendencies  of  the  present  age  are,  peihapa, 
too  much  the  reverse  of  this;  and  have  become 
too  exclusively  practical.  In  science,  as  in.  poli- 
tics, it  may  be  an  empty  pedantry  to  recar  too 
constantly  to  first  principles  ;  but  it  ia  worse  thaa 
pedantry  to  attempt  to  do  without  them.  Tet  this 
attempt  is  made  every  day  by  persons  who  wiD 
not  undertake,  or  cannot  appreciate,  the  io 
labor  by  which  the  pioneer  of  disco? ery  most  < 
solidate  his  progress.  When  men  of 
hardly  dare  to  assert  their  comprehension  of  the 
elementary  principles  of  some  novel  theory,  the  in- 
ventor rushes  in  with  his  prospectus  and  patent,  to 
turn  it  to  account.  As  a  matter  of  coorM,  ftDaie 
and  loss  are  the  result ;  and  science  itself  wiD 
sometimes  share  the  inevitable  discredit,  or  the 
calm  philosopher  may  be  turned  away  ftom  the  ib- 
vestigation,  which  only  he  can  follow  duly,  by  the 
atmosphere  of  fallacy — or,  to  nse  a  plain  word, 
humbug — that  has  been  thrown  around  it.  Before 
the  very  alphabet  of  the  electro-magnetic  action 
was  accurately  understood,  contrivances  were 
busily  placarded  whereby  its  agency  was  to  snpei^ 
sede  the  steam  engine.  Whatever  tmth  there 
may  be  in  the  facts  of  phrenology  or  the  theories 
of  mesmerism,  has  been  fatally  obacured  thnni(h 
the  eager  determination  of  empirics  to  "  work  Uie 
idea"  profitably.  Those  who  have  been  diagosled 
with  the  poflf,  or  pillaged  by  the  charlatan,  are  Ml 
unlikely  to  pass  upon  the  whole  subject  a  hasty 
sentence  of  transportation  beyond  the  pale  of  phfl^ 
sophical  inquiry. 
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The  "  enriofiities  of  the  patent  rolls"  would 
furnish  materials  for  a  copious  chapter  in  some 
work  doToted  to  an  exhibition  of  the  eccentricities 
of  intellect.  Even  the  titles  affixed  as  labels  to  a 
multitude  of  inventions  suggest  very  curious  reflec- 
tions. In  the  list  of  patents  registered  during  a 
few  months  of  1846  and  '47,  given  in  the  works 
mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  find, 
along  with  a  numerous  family  of  contrivances  for 
personal  and  household  uses,  one  for  an  **  anti- 
emergent  rat-trap  ;'*  others  for  '*  improvements  in 
bedsteads," — in  pianofortes,  saddles,  and  penhold- 
ers ;  for  **  a  new  fastening  for  shutters  ;"  for  se- 
curing corks  in  bottles ;  and  for  **  certain  improve- 
ments in  the  manufacture  of  spoons."  Articles  of 
dress  supply  their  quota.  We  have  improvements 
in  **sewing  and  stitching ;"  **  a  new  mode  of  apply- 
ing springs  to  braces ;"  improvements  in  **hat8, 
caps,  and  bonnets ;"  an  *'  improved  apparatus  to 
be  attached  to  boots  and  shoes  in  order  to  protect 
the  wearer  from  splashes  of  mud  in  walking ;"  and 
a  long  list  of  inventions  connected  with  the  appli- 
cation of  gutta  percha. 

The  military  and  naval  professions  appear 
rather  out  of  fashion.  Nevertheless,  an  improve- 
ment is  registered  *'  in  the  manufacture  of  bay- 
onets;" and  another  for  *' warping  and  hauling 
vessels,"  the  inventor  being  designated  Commander 
R.  N.  For  the  literary  profession  an  improved 
ink  has  been  invented  by  **  M.  J.  B.  Reade, 
clerk  ;"  and  a  Birmingham  merchant  registers 
some  **  new  and  improved  instruments  or  machines 
for  effecting  or  facilitating  certain  arithmetical 
computations  or  processes."  The  medical  pro- 
fession is  enriched  by  a  '*  new  apparatus  for  the 
treatment  of  distortions  of  the  spine ;"  improve- 
ments in  '*  artificial  palates ;"  in  the  manufacture 
of  epithems ;  **  the  cutting  of  lozenges ;"  and  *'  a 
means  or  apparatus  for  administering  certain  mat- 
ters to  the  lungs  for  medical  or  surgical  pur- 
poses ;"  by  which  vague  description  it  was  intend- 
ed to  specify  the  instruments  used  in  the  inhalation 
of  ether. 

The  arts  follow  naturally  the  professions  ;  and 
we  observe  that  the  peculiar  branch  of  art  which 
owes  so  much  to  the  genius  of  M.  Soyer  holds  a 
deserved  rank  in  the  estimation  of  inventors. 
They  have  furnished  us  with  improvements  in 
'*  the  mode  of  making  comfits,"  of  '*  preserving 
fruit  and  vegetables,"  of  **  storing  beer,  ale  and 
porter ;"  with  a  **  new  apparatus  for  hatching 
sggs ;"  and  a  "  collapsible  tube  for  sauces, 
made  by  placing  a  solid  piece  of  tin  upon  a  prop- 
erly shaped  matrix,  when  a  rod  of  steel  being  for- 
cibly impressed  thereon  a  thin  tube  is  formed. 
The  sauces  are  enclosed  in  the  tube  and  expelled 
by  squeezing,  so  there  is  no  waste  or  leakage  and 
no  air  admitted  to  corrupt  the  purity  of  gdstJ*^ 
This,  invention,  however  ridicoloos  it  may  toand, 
has  been  found  useful  in  other  arts  besides  cook- 
ing ;  and  has  been  adopted  as  a  reservoir  of  colors 
for  painters,  and  generally  when  it  is  required  that 
mbstanoes  should  be  preserved  in  a  moist  state 
and  secured  from  atmospheric  influence. 


Inventions  of  grander  aim  are  of  course  almost 
innumerable.  Some  are  vaguely  described  as 
'*  new  modes  of  obtaining  motive  power ;"  others 
as  rotary,  locomotive  or  marine  engines.  A  large 
number  refer  to  our  staple  manufactures ;  as, 
**  machines  for  spinning  and  weaving,"  or  for 
"  preparing,  slubbing,  and  roving  cotton  and  other 
fibrous  substances."  We  find  one  invention  for 
*'  aerial  locomotion  ;"  and  several  for  **  making 
roads  and  ways." 

For  the  agriculturist  there  are  machines  for 
"cutting,  slicing,  or  otherwise  dividing,  hay, 
straw,  or  turnips ;"  several  improvements  in  **  tiU- 
ing  land  ;"  and  one  of  very  comprehensive  charao- 
ter,  for  "  certain  carbonic  compounds,  formed  of 
earth,  vegetable,  animal,  and  mineral  rubbish, 
fecal  substances,  and  waste  of  manufactories,  and 
certain  acids  and  alkalies,  which  compounds  are 
applicable  as  manures." 

A  few  inventions  are  of  American  origin,  and 
sufficiently  characteristic.  One  is  for  improve- 
ments in  finishing  raw  hide  whips ;  one  or  two 
more  for  the  manufacture  of  cigars ;  but  the  most 
curious  of  all  is  described  as  the  "  Patent  Enunci- 
ator ;  being  a  substitute  for  the  usual  suit  of  bells 
in  hotels."  It  consists  of  a  highly  ornamental 
rosewood  frame,  on  which  two  hundred  numbers 
are  conspicuously  arranged,  each  ordinarily  marked 
by  a  sector  card  delicately  hung  on  a  pivot  con- 
nected with  the  machinery.  When  any  one  of 
the  two  hundred  pulls  is  started,  a  hammer  strikes 
on  a  delicately  toned  bell — and  the  figures  of  the 
corresponding  number  are  unmasked,  the  vibration 
of  the  card  continuing  for  some  seconds  to  indicate 
the  numbers  last  brought  into  view.  The  inventor, 
a  Mr.  Johnson  of  New  York,  was  stated  to  have 
on  hand  more  orders  than  he  could  supply. 

It  is  a  theory  rather  in  favor  with  inventors,  that 
many  of  the  most  brilliant  discoveries  have  been 
made  by  accident ;  and  indeed  the  examples  are 
sufficiently  well  known,  of  apparently  fortuitona 
occurrences  giving  birth  to  very  wonderful  realities. 
But  if  we  could  inquire  more  accurately,  we  should 
probably  learn  that  the  lucky  accident  had  but  set 
in  motion  a  certain  train  of  thought  in  an  already 
prepared  mind  ;  while  by  far  the  majority  of  cases 
exhibit  to  us  the  new  discovery  elaborated  by  reiter- 
ated trials  and  improvements  from  its  rode  original. 
A  word  dropped  in  casual  conversation  suggested 
an  idea  to  the  mind  of  a  clergyman  (Cartwright) 
of  practical  and  benevolent  tendencies ;  which,  un- 
der the  influence  of  contradiction,  became  hot  and 
strong  enough  to  absorb  all  his  energies  for  the 
produetioo  of  a  power  loom.  On  the  qther  hand, 
we  hear  of  a  practical  manufacturer  (RadcliflTe)  be- 
coming convinced  that  it  was  possible  and  desirable 
to  eflfect  a  certain  operation  by  machinery  instead 
of  manual  labor;  and  shutting  himself  op  with 
workmen  and  tools  for  many  months,  until  be 
emerged  from  his  seclusion  with  a  yforp-dressmg 
machine,  to  testify  to  the  soocess  of  their  proloogsd 
exertions. 

Even  the  simplest-looking  eontrivaaoes  Teqaan 
knowledge,  espedally  mathematical  knowledge,  of 
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no  ordinary  degree  at  every  step.  The  mere  cal- 
culation, for  example,  of  the  best /orm  to  be  given 
to  the  teeth  of  wheels,  which  are  intended  to  trans- 
mit motion  reciprocally,  requires  a  process  of  anal- 
ysis beyond  the  competence  of  ninety-nine  in  the 
hundred  even  of  educated  men.  In  more  primitive 
stages  of  the  mechanical  arts  great  nicety  was  not 
required.  The  cogs  were  then  rudely  notched  in 
the  peripheries  of  the  wooden  wheels  by  the  saw 
or  chisel.  But  now  that  more  perfect  workman- 
ship is  necessary,  the  mechanist  must  form  the  sur- 
faces of  the  teeth  into  such  a  curve  that  they  shall 
roll  instead  of  rubbing  on  one  another,  as  they 
successively  come  in  contact,  and  the  friction  and 
wear  of  material  be  thus  reduced  to  a  minimum. 
It  is  true  that  many  of  these  calculations  are  al- 
ready prepared  and  published  in  tabulated  forms, 
and  therefore  the  inventor  is  not  called  upon  to 
calculate  them  for  himself.  But  few  can  hope  to 
become  successful  improvers,  who  are  not  at  least 
competent  to  understand  their  nature,  and  able  to 
determine  the  particular  points  of  every  new  con- 
trivance where  such  considerations  become  impor- 
tant. 

But  we  fear  that  what  is  called  the  inventive 
faculty  is  a  quality  far  more  cheap  and  abundant, 
than  the  patience  that  can  trace,  or  the  understand- 
ing that  can  comprehend,  the  delicate  theorems  which 
ought  to  guide  the  inventor,  and  can  alone  shield 
him  from  failure.  Ambition  too  perpetually  mis- 
leads him,  and  beguiles  him  into  attempting  the 
grandest  achievements  of  science,  with  insufficient 
means  and  imperfect  knowledge.  Artists  who 
oould  command  a  decent  livelihood  as  sign-painters, 
still  heroically  starve  amid  their  unsaleable  canvass 
daubed  with  pictures  of  the  historic  order !  John- 
son has  immortalized  the  folly  of  a  man  who  an- 
nounced himself  to  the  occupants  of  an  inn  parlor, 
aa  the  Great  Twalmley,  inventor  of  the  new  Flood- 
gate Iron.  But  so  innocent  a  vanity  hardly  de- 
served to  be  treated  with  so  much  contempt.  Mr. 
Twalmley  had,  at  all  events,  obtained  success  and 
fortune,  to  justify  his  self-conceit.  Ridicule  would 
far  more  justly  be  bestowed  upon  those  half-in- 
formed mechanicians,  who  aspire  to  change  the 
whole  aspect  of  our  national  industry  or  our  sjrstem 
of  warfare,  by  the  application  of  abilities  which,  at 
best,  might  be  usefully  devoted  to  domestic  pur- 
poses, or  the  invention  of  instruments  ranking  with 
the  Floodgate  Iron. 

Were  it  not  that  no  exercise  of  tyranny  wonld 
be  more  fiercely  resented  than  any  attempt  to  in- 
terfere with  the  true-born  Englishman's  privilege 
to  throw  away  his  time  and  money  at  his  own 
pleasure,  we  could  suggest  the  appointment  of  cer- 
tain boards  of  examiners,  whose  approval  should 
be  first  secured  before  any  invention,  purporting  to 
be  novel,  could  be  admitted  to  the  expensive  honors 
of  a  patent.  We  well  know,  however,  how  dis- 
tasteful the  suggestion  would  prove,  and  how  jeal- 
ously an  inventor  would  regard  the  opinion  of  any 
men  competent  to  judge  of  the  matter  referred  to 
them.     A  writer  in  the  Patent  Journal  expresses 


upon  this  point  only  the  pieruliof 
public  when  he  observes : — 

Hogarth  said  that  he  would  allow  all  the  woiU 
to  be  judges  of  his  paintings,  except  memben  of  hit 
own  profession :  and,  in  ffeoeral,  scientific  men  would 
submit  their  ideas  to  Uie  approval  of  all,  with  the 
exception  of  men  of  their  own  purauita.  No  man 
is  a  prophet  in  his  own  country,  and  men  of  scienoe 
are  too  often  the  least  qualified  to  form  an  estimate 
of  an  invention  in  their  own  branch  of  knowledge. 
To  submit  a  novelty  for  the  approval  of  men  aocii»- 
tomed  to  the  routine  and  forms  in  preaeot  uwy  m 
oflentimes  to  ensure  its  rejection; 

The  writer  then  proceeds,  according  to  the  in- 
variable rule,  to  invoke  the  overworked  ahades  of 
Harvey  and  Galileo  as  illustrations  of  his  state- 
ment. A  more  popular  suggestion  has  been  msde, 
that  every  patentee  should  be  required  to  deposil 
in  some  public  museum  an  accurate  model  or  speci- 
men of  his  invention  ;  which  would  thns  prove 
highly  useful  as  an  object  of  interest  and  instnio- 
tion  to  others,  as  well  as  by  rendering  more  easy 
of  determination  any  litigated  question  of  prioritj. 
We  should  anticipate  this  further  advantage  fron 
the  plan — the  attempt  to  constmet  his  model  would 
oflen  leave  the  inventor  self-conTicted  of  the  in- 
utility of  his  scheme  and  save  him  much  disa^ 
pointment.  Even  the  preparation  of  an  aeeorate 
drawing  often  has  a  salutary  effect.  Mr.  Bsbbage 
relates  that  in  the  construction  of  his  calculating 
machine,  not  one  single  portion  of  the  works,  al- 
though these  were  of  extraordinary  complicationy 
required  any  alteration  after  it  was 
owing  to  the  admirable  care  which  had 
stowed  upon  the  drawings. 

It  is  not,  however,  solely  with  the  view  of  s«f^ 
ing  a  few  inventors  the  pain  of  disappointment, 
that  we  would  have  the  conditions  anid  limita  of 
practical  attainment  accurately  traced  out.  StUl 
less  is  it  in  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  geogiapben, 
who  drew  the  lines  that  marked  the  boundaries  of 
their  known  world  upon  their  maps,  and  then  wrote 
"  nil  ultra"  outside  them.  For  to  ua,  who  havn 
learnt  that  the  universe  is  inexhaustible^  the  timn 
will  never  come  when  we  shall  believe,  of  any 
field  of  research,  that  there  is  nothing  more  to  bo 
discovered  in  it.  But  we  conceive  that  to  asoer- 
tain  the  precise  nature  and  place  of  the  ohstaden 
which  at  present  retard  our  advance,  is  the  snreel 
preliminary  to  any  attempt  at  their  removal.  To 
know  wfiere  the  barrier  lies,  will  instraot  as  also 
where  lie  the  domains  of  richest  promise,  noC  yet 
rifled  by  discoverers.  To  know  wAsI  it  is,  will 
guide  us  to  the  selection  of  those  aids  and  appli- 
ances by  which  it  is  to  be  broken  or  overieapt. 
Dr.  Hooke  has  remarked,  that  whenever  in  hio 
researches  he  found  himself  stopped  by  an  appai^ 
ently  insurmountable  difficulty,  he  was  son  to  bo 
on  the  brink  of  a  valuable  discovery.  In  his  day 
the  world  was  so  little  explored,  that  its  rieheil 
prises  might  still  be  stumbled  upon  by  mam 
chance.  The  philosopher  upon  his  voyage  off 
discovery,  like  Genseric  opon  his  voysges  of  oqb* 
quest,  might  abandon  the  helm  and  let  hk  faoik 
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sail  **  whithenoever  the  winds  might  carry  her  ;" 
trusting  that  fortune  would  lead  him  within  sight 
of  some  region  wealthy  and  unknown,  of  which 
he  could  claim  possession  by  the  prior  right  of  oc- 
cupancy. But  such  happy  casualties  are  now 
barely  possible  ;  the  harvest  has  been  too  well 
gleaned  for  mere  adventurers.  Within  the  limits 
of  the  nearer  horizon,  science  has  left,  in  the 
words  of  the  old  feudal  law,  "  Nulle  terre  sans 
seigneur  ;" — but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  she 
has  at  the  same  time  afforded  aid  and  means  to 
furnish  us  forth  for  more  distant  enterprises.  And 
we  are  enabled  also  to  save  ourselves  the  trouble 
of  many  a  profitless  voyage ;  for  we  have,  by  her 
help,  in  several  instances  accomplished  that  most 
difficult  task,  whether  in  law  or  physics,  of  prov- 
ing a  negative.  We  may  feel  sure  that  nothing 
more  is  to  be  done — at  least  in  certain  directions 
— with  our  present  means  and  instruments ;  as 
their  range  has  been  already  ascertained  and  their 
powers  tasked  to  the  uttermost.  On  another  side, 
we  can  determine,  without  the  necessity  for  costly 
experiments,  and  indeed  often  ,by  the  application 
of  theory  alone,  which  of  two  or  more  possible 
arrangements  of  mechanism  will  prove  most  effica- 
cious for  the  accomplishment  of  the  desired  pur- 
pose. 

In  fact,  the  votary  of  science  is  now  able  to 
proceed  towards  discovery  with  sure  and  certain 
steps.  He  knows  whither  he  is  going  ;  and  he 
allows  nothing  to  escape  him  unnoticed  on  the 
road.  Every  new  phenomenon,  as  it  comes  with- 
in his  ken,  is  duly  compared  with  his  previous  ex- 
perience, and  it  is  not  admitted  to  assume  its  title 
until  it  has  been  examined  and  tested  with  the 
most  minute  accuracy.  In  the  same  manner,  ev- 
ery deduction  to  which  he  arrives  is  scrutinized 
with  jealous  care,  and  not  until  it  has  undergone 
every  trial  that  ingenuity  can  devise,  is  it  permit- 
ted to  take  rank  among  the  links  destined  to  com- 
pose the  great  chain  of  his  theory.  The  end  of 
all  his  researches  is  indeed  always  kept  in  sight ; 
but  he  never  jumps  at  a  conclusion  ;  nor  suffers 
his  impatience  for  a  result  to  hurry  him  into  a 
neglect  of  those  precautions  which  can  alone  se- 
cure for  that  result  the  certainty  and  precision  on 
which  its  value  depends.  By  no  meteor  of  the 
marsh  must  the  traveller  be  guided,  who  would 
penetrate  the  trackless  expanses  of  the  Unknown  ! 

The  subject  we  have  here  traced  out  is  far  too 
extensive  for  us  to  attempt,  within  our  allotted 
limits,  to  fill  up  its  outline  at  every  point.  We 
can  but  endeavor  to  indicate,  by  a  few  precepts 
and  examples,  the  peculiar  nature  of  the  problems 
which  every  inventor  will  have  to  work  out  for 
himself,  whenever  he  wishes  to  determine  the  lim- 
its between  the  possible  and  the  impossMe, 

The  limitary  principles  (by  which  term  we  pur- 
pose to  specify  everything,  whether  quality  or  ac- 
cident, which  tends  to  limit  our  progress  towards 
perfection)  may  be  divided  into  two  great  catego- 
ries— including,  first,  those  derived  from  the  natu- 
ral properties  of  matter ;  and,  seoondly,  those 
arising  from  the  constructioo  or  tnangomont  of 


the  mechanism  necessarily  employed.  The  higher 
importance  of  the  former  class  is  at  once  manifest. 
Difficulties  which  arise  from  construction  may  bd 
overcome  or  eluded  ;  but  the  task  is  very  different 
where  we  find  that  nature  herself  raises  the  bar- 
rier in  our  path.  Man  has  succeeded  in  rendering 
almost  every  quality  of  every  various  form  of  ma- 
terial substance  available  for  some  purpose  of  utii- 
ity.  On  ceruin  occasions  only,  and  for  certain 
purposes,  some  one  or  other  of  those  qualiti«e 
will  be  found  to  stand  in  the  way  of  his  success. 

Chemistry  has  gone  far  towards  establishing 
the  hypothesis  that  all  natural  bodies  are  suscepti- 
ble  of  assuming  three  forms — the  solid,  fluid,  and 
gaseous — according  to  the  degree  of  Heat  by 
which  they  are  affected.  At  all  events  it  is  cer- 
tain that  heat  exercises,  in  various  proportions, 
such  an  influence  on  the  constituent  atoms  as  to 
destroy  or  diminish  their  mutual  attraction  ;  and 
even  when  the  mass  does  not  subside  into  fluidity, 
it  loses  its  strength  and  cohesive  properties,  and 
becomes  disintegrated.  The  uses  to  which  thit 
property  of  matter  has  been  applied  are  infinit«. 
Let  us  see  how  it  may  become  a  limitary  prmo- 

It  is  supposed  that  the  possible  heat  of  a  burn- 
ing atom  (in  which  of  course  we  shall  find  the 
theoretical  limit)  is  very  far  above  the  highest 
known  temperature  attained  in  our  furnaces ;  and 
it  would  consequently  follow  that  we  might  more 
nearly  approach  that  limit  by  varying  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  fuel  and  the  supply  of  air  for  com- 
bustion. This  has  been  accordingly  done,  until 
we  have  found  our  progress  stopped  by  the  impos- 
sibility of  discovering  any  substance,  whereof  to 
build  our  furnaces,  which  will  bear  the  heat. 
Porcelain,  firebrick,  and  plumbago,  in  various 
combinations,  are  adopted  ;  but  they  either  cruDi- 
ble,  or  sink  down  into  a  pasty  mass,  aa  the  Ate 
is  nrged.  The  qualities  of  matter  itself  here  aet 
as  a  complete  *'  estoppel ;"  and  if  we  would  ex- 
perimentalize further  upon  the  phenomena  of  cal- 
oric, we  can  operate  only  upon  a  minute  scale  by 
means  of  the  gas  blowpipe,  or  the  heated  arch 
evolved  from  charcoal  points  interposed  in  a  gal- 
vanic circuit.  But  for  this  limit,  many  useful  pur- 
poses might  be  accomplished,  by  the  mutual  actions 
or  changed  forms  of  material  bodies  when  sub- 
jected to  the  intense  action  of  heat.  For  instance, 
in  the  case  of  platinum-^^WB  might  then  separate 
it  from  its  ores  by  the  ordinary  methods  of  smelt- 
ing and  fusion ;  in  place  of  being  compelled  to 
adopt  the  laborious  and  costly  process  of  solution 
in  acids.  The  steam-engine  offers  an  example 
nearly  parallel.  The  power  of  a  steam  engine  de- 
pends primarily  upon  the  area  of  surface  in  the 
boiler  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  fire,  and  the 
intensity  of  the  fire  itself.  In  marine  and  locomo- 
tive engines,  where  space  must  be  economized,  the 
practical  limit  is  fixed  only  by  the  degree  of  heat ; 
and  this  of  coarse  must  be  kept  below  the  utmod 
limit  which  the  material  of  the  boiler  fumaee  will 
endure.  As  yet,  there  has  not  been  discovered 
I  any  material  better  fitted  for  this  pnrpeee  tha» 
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iron  :  and  we  have  made  our  fires  as  fierce  as  the 
melting  point  of  iron  will  permit ;  even  now,  the 
firebars  are  destroyed  sometimes  upon  their  first 
joarney. 

Further  than  this  we  obviously  cannot  go,  so 
long  as  we  use  water  for  the  power-producing 
agent.  Attempts  have  however  been  made  to 
conquer  the  difficulty  by  taking  advantage  of  some 
other  properties  of  matter  in  its  relation  to  heat ; 
based  upon  the  fact  that  the  **  evaporating  point" 
— that  is,  the  degree  of  heat  at  which  fluids  ex- 
pand into  vapor — is  found  to  differ  considerably  in 
different  liquids,  just  as  does  the  melting  point  of 
solid  bodies.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  probable 
that  by  filling  the  boiler  with  alcohol,  which  boils 
at  173^,  or  with  ether  boiling  at  96^  Fahrenheit, 
the  tension  of  the  vapor  and  consequent  power  of 
the  engine  could  be  increased  without  increasing 
the  heat  of  the  furnace.  As  both  of  the  above- 
mentioned  fluids  are  expensive,  it  was  first  requi- 
site so  to  contrive  the  machine  that  no  loss  should 
be  experienced,  but  the  whole  vapor  be  recon- 
densed  and  returned  to  the  boiler.  For  this  pur- 
pose a  variety  of  ingenious  contrivances  have  been 
suggested,  the  earliest  of  which,  and  one  perhaps 
as  effectual  as  any  other,  was  patented  by  Dr. 
Cartwright  in  1797 ;  while  new  forms  of  mechan- 
ism, with  the  same  object  in  view,  are  even  still 
appearing  on  the  patent  rolls  from  time  to  time. 
Whatever  the  ingenuity  of  man  could  do,  has 
probably,  therefore,  been  done  ;  but  the  practical 
utility  of  all  these  contrivances  was  destroyed  by 
the  influence  of  other  properties  of  matter  alto- 
gether overlooked,  although  of  necessity  involved 
in  the  question.  These  regard  the  relative  bulk 
of  the  vapor  produced  from  corresponding  quanti- 
ties of  different  fluids,  and  the  proportion  of  heat 
absorbed  or  rendered  latent  in  each  during  the 
process  of  vaporization.  The  calculation  is  suffi- 
ciently simple ;  and  the  result  effectually  annihi- 
lates all  hope  of  advantage,  either  potential  or  eco- 
nomical, from  the  ethereal  or  alcoholic  engines, 
Thus,  to  convert  a  given  weight  of  water  into 
steam,  997  degrees  of  heat  are  required  as  what 
is  called  "caloric  of  vaporization."  The  same 
quantity  of  alcohol  will  become  vapor  with  442 
degrees,  and  sulphuric  ether  with  only  302^.  But 
to  set  against  this  apparent  gain,  we  find  that  the 
specific  gravity  of  steam  fair  being  =1)  is  '6235  ; 
vapor  of  alcohol  1*603;  ether  2*586  ;  and  there 
salt  may  be  thus  tabulated. 

Caloric  of       Spec.  Grav.      Uioful  effecU 
Vaporization.       of  Vapor.  of  Caloric 

Water,    .     .     .     997'  -6235       .      10,000 

Alcohol,       .     .     442°  1*603       .        8,776 

Sulph.  Ether,  .     302°  2*586       .       7,960 

The  disadvantage  of  the  laCter  fluids  will  be  further 
enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that,  being  lighter 
than  water,  a  larger  boiler  will  be  required  to  hold 
the  same  weight  of  vaporific  fluid  :  t.  e.,a  pound 
of  water,  when  evaporated,  will  form  about  21 
•ubic  feet  of  steam  ;  while  a  pound  of  ether  will 
require  a  larger  boiler  to  hold  it,  and  will  only  form 
ff  cubic  feet 


Weight  is  one  of  the  properties  of  mattsr 
which  in  practice  we  encounter  chiefly  as  an  obsti- 
cle  or  inconvenience,  tending  to  increase  frictioo, 
to  resist  motion,  and  generally  to  crush  and  de- 
stroy. Meanwhile,  the  limits  of  its  range  aie 
comparatively  narrow — that  is  to  say,  on  one  side. 
We  can,  indeed,  rarify  a  gas  until  its  weight  dis- 
appears in  infinite  tenuity ;  but  we  very  soon  find 
ourselves  at  the  extreme  verge  of  any  possible 
increase  of  specific  gravity.  The  most  ponderous 
substance  known  is  not  quite  22  times  heavier 
than  water.  And  yet  there  are  many  purposes  for 
which  bodies  of  greater  weight  might  be  made 
useful.  If,  for  example,  closer  or  deeper  search 
amid  the  stores  of  the  mineral  kingdom  sboold 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  some  substance  bearing 
the  same  proportionate  gravity  to  platinum  that 
platinum  does  to  cork,  how  many  possibilities  of 
improvement  would  be  placed  within  our  power ! 
A  thin  sheet  of  such  a  substance,  interposed  among 
the  keel  timbers  of  a  ship,  would  give  stability 
and  other  sailing  qualities  at  present  nnattainable. 
Blocks  of  it  would  afford  sure  foundations  for 
piers,  bridges,  and  all  marine  works.  It  might 
then  be  found  no  longer  impossible  to  establish  a 
lighthouse  on  the  Goodwins.  As  a  regulator,  oi 
reservoir,  of  power — for  counterpoises,  pendulams, 
and  fly-wheels ;  for  all  purposes  where  percnssive 
force  is  required ;  and  in  steam  hammers,  pile- 
drivers,  and  shot  of  long  range,  the  utility  of  such 
a  substance  would  be  enormous.  In  each  and  all 
of  these  objecu  we  are  limited  by  the  limits  of 
spteific  gravity  in  our  materials. 

By  an  incidental  quality,  in  some  measore  asso- 
ciated with  the  specific  gravity  of  bodies,  we  find 
that  while  all  substances,  without  exception,  nn- 
dergo  condensation  when  subjected  to  pressore, 
they  do  not  all  resume  their  original  conditioa 
when  the  pressure  is  withdrawn.  As  might  bd 
supposed,  the  lighter  bodies  exhibit  this  peculiarity 
in  the  highest  degree.  Wood,  for  example,  after 
having  been  submerged  in  the  sea  to  a  depth  of 
two  or  three  thousand  feet,  is  found  to  be  no  longer 
light  enough  to  float;  the  hydrostatic  pressure, 
exceeding  half  a  ton  on  every  square  inch,  having 
both  compressed  the  fibrous  mass  and  injected  the 
pores  with  water.  By  this  peculiarity,  the  use- 
fulness of  an  otherwise  admirable  instroment— 
the  Sounding  Machine — is  much  restricted.  Its 
apparatus  consists  of  a  series  of  vanes  with  attached 
clockwork,  to  denote  the  depth  of  water  through 
'  which  it  has  sunk.  A  buoy  or  float  is  fixed  on 
the  upper  part,  and  the  machine  being  loaded  with 
a  sufficient  weight  descends  until  it  strikes  the 
ground ;  on  this,  the  weight  becomes  detached 
and  the  instrument  returns  to  the  surface,  bringing 
back  a  faithful  record  of  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance traversed.  For  ordinary  depths  the  float 
consists  of  a  hollow  copper  sphere ;  but  as  the 
metal  must  necessarily  be  thin  it  is  crushed  in  hr 
a  comparatively  slight  pressure.  A  wooden  float 
is  therefore  substituted,  which  is  able  to  oomnand 
a  more  extended  range  of  soundings,  until  the  fimit 
is  reached  at  which  the  pressure  aliwuijr  spokMii  ef 
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destroys  the  baojraney  of  the  wood ;  when  the 
machine,  if  thus  committed  to  the  deep,  will  never 
return.  It  is  possible  that  a  buoy  composed  of  a 
light  hollow  sphere,  filled  with  alcohol  or  one  of 
the  lighter  oils,  might  be  able  at  once  to  resist  the 
pressure  of  the  water  and  retain  its  levity  at  every 
depth.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  experiment 
has  been  tried  ;  but  it  appears  to  offer  the  means 
of  successfully  exploring  the  most  profound  abjrsses. 

The  **  Strength  of  Materials"  is  an  element 
that  enters  into  almost  every  calculation  of  the 
mechanist ;  and  it  is  found  to  constitute  not  only 
an  absolute  limit  to  all  possibility  of  advance  in 
certain  directions,  but  also  a  relative  limit  univer- 
sally, when  we  attempt  to  reduce  beyond  certain 
proportions,  the  size,  weight,  and  cost  of  our  me- 
chanical erections.  Its  variations  also  are  exten- 
sive both  in  degree  and  in  condition.  Some  bodies 
offer  strong  resistance  only  to  certain  modes  of 
attack.  Impervious  on  one  surface,  they  will  yield 
and  splinter  into  laminae  under  a  slight  blow  upon 
another.  Some  will  bear  pressure  to  an  enormous 
extent,  but  are  easily  torn  asunder ;  others  resist 
the  divellent  forces,  but  crumble  under  a  light 
weight.  A  very  extensive  variety  of  substances 
possess  a  fibrous  texture,  and  are  endowed  with 
vast  strength  to  resist  a  strain  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  but  are  much  weaker  against  a  lateral 
or  traverse  force.  This  difference  is  found  to 
vary  to  an  infifiite  extent ;  from  that  of  certain 
metals  where  the  advantage  is  only  four  or  five 
per  cent,  in  favor  of  the  direct  resistance,  to  the 
vegetable  and  animal  fibres,  such  as  flax  or  silk, 
which  possess  enormous  tenacity,  combined  with 
most  complete  flexibility. 

The  variations  in  the  natural  properties  of  bodies 
have  given  infinite  scope  for  the  exercise  of  human 
ingenuity.  In  the  erection  of  engineering  works, 
and  in  a  still  higher  degree  in  the  contrivance  and 
construction  of  moving  machinery,  the  combination 
of  theory  and  practice  is  perpetually  exhibited  in 
surprising  perfection.  By  nice  calculation  of  the 
opposing  forces,  together  with  great  practical  skill  in 
the  mechanical  deuils  of  construction,  we  can  now 
attain  a  result  in  which  abundant  strength  is  united 
with  the  utmost  possible  economy  of  space  and 
material.  There  is  no  waste  ;  no  addition  of  use- 
less and  cumbrous  weight:  all  irregular  strains 
are  skilfully  counterbalanced,  and  the  greatest 
pressure  distributed  over  the  points  of  greatest 
resistance.  Experience  has  entitled  us  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  the  scientific  precision  of  our 
engineers.  Every  day  we  trust  oar  lives  and  for- 
tunes, without  misgiving,  into  sitaations,  where  a 
slight  error  in  the  calculations,  or  a  slight  defect 
in  the  workmanship,  would  inevitably  lead  to  some 
terrible  catastrophe.  How  little  do  the  erowds 
who  throng  the  deck  of  a  Thames  or  a  Clyde 
steamboat,  or  who  allow  themselves  to  be  hurried 
along  at  fifty  miles  an  hoar  in  a  railway  carriage, 
reflect  upon  the  delicate  oonditions  which  most 
have  been  fulfilled — the  oomplioated  mechanical 
problems  which  most  have  beeo  solved,  in  order 
that  they  might  aecomplish  their  joanej  ia 


rity.  A  multitude  will  gather  upon  a  suspension 
bridge  without  fear  of  danger,  although  the  rods 
by  which  the  massive  roadway  and  its  living  freight 
are  sustained  appear  as  mere  threads,  in  compari- 
son with  the  mass  they  have  to  support ;  while, 
if  any  one  reflects  at  all  upon  the  matter,  it  is  to 
assure  himself  that  every  possible  amount  of  pres- 
sure has  been  theoretically  provided  for ;  and  that, 
practically,  every  separate  bar  and  joint  has  been 
severely  tested,  so  that  no  single  flaw  in  the  mate- 
rial, or  defect  in  the  workmanship,  can  have  passed 
without  detection.  Fribourg,  before  the  civil  war 
of  the  Sonderbund  had  given  it  a  political  notori- 
ety, was  celebrated  chiefly  for  its  wire  bridge, 
hong  at  an  altitude  of  nearly  one  hundred  feet  be- 
tween two  summits.  '*  It  looks,"  says  a  recent 
traveller,  "  like  a  spider^s  web  flung  across  a 
chasm,  its  delicate  tracery  showing  clear  and  dis- 
tinct against  the  sky."  Diligences  and  heavy 
wagons  loomed  dangerously  as  they  passed  along 
the  gossamer  fabric. 

In  works  of  similar  construction  to  the  Fribourg 
bridge,  the  limit  of  magnitude  is  of  course  found 
in  that  proportion,  where  the  erected  mass  is  only 
just  able  to  sustain  its  ,own  unloaded  weight  with- 
out fracture.  Practically  testing  the  strength  of 
the  various  metals,  we  find  that  a  regularly  shaped 
bar  or  column  of  steel,  if  suspended  perpendicu- 
larly by  its  upper  extremity,  will  be  torn  asunder 
by  its  own  weight  at  a  length  of  44,350  feet; 
iron  would  break  at  about  25,000 ;  copper,  at  9500 ; 
gold,  at  2880 ;  and  lead  at  only  180  feet.  The  pro- 
cesses of  annealing  and  wire-drawing  will  modify 
to  a  considerable  extent  the  tenacity  of  all  metals ; 
but  the  above  proportions  may  be  taken  as  a  gen- 
eral average.  Hence  we  arrive  at  an  absolute 
limit  of  possibility,  which  no  ingenuity  of  con- 
struction can  enable  us  to  evade,  and  which  is  to 
be  conquered  only  in  the  most  improbable  contin- 
gency, of  our  discovering  some  new  material  of 
still  greater  strength  among  the  stores  of  nature. 

The  force  that  enables  a  suspension  bridge  to 
sustain  itself,  is  what  we  have  called  the  cohesive 
force,  and  is  due,  we  must  suppose,  to  some  variety 
of  the  attractive  principle  among  the  corpuscular 
atoms  which  causes  them  to  resist  a  separating  or 
divellent  strain.  In  ordinary  bridges,  and  among 
the  usual  erections  of  architects,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  pressure  to  be  considered  is  that  which  crushes 
the  parts  together.  To  resist  this,  the  piers  of 
the  bridge  must  have  strength  suflScient  to  support 
the  loaded  arch,  and  the  pillars  of  the  cathedral 
to  sustain  the  fretted  vault  that  rests  upon  them. 
In  this  case  we  find  that  the  strength  which  arises 
from  the  cohesion  of  the  atoms  between  themselves 
is  increased  by  that  due  to  another  quality  of  mat- 
ter, namely,  its  incompressibility.  When  any 
solid  body  yields  to  a  crushing  weight,  the  con- 
sequent eflieet  mast  be,  either  that  its  particles  are 
actually  pressed  into  a  smaller  space;  or  that, 
being  made  to  exert  a  wedge-like  action  upon  one 
another,  the  exterior  layers  are  forced  out  laterally. 
The  addition  of  a  band  or  hoop  will  then  brin^ 
tiM  noonpieettbilitj  of  the  atoms  more  foDj  inttf- 
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play:  and  bodies  that  are  endowed  with  slight 
powers  of  cohesion  may  thus  be  rendered  enor- 
mously strong.     Indeed,  we  find  that  fluids,  in 

^  which  the  cohesive  force  is  practically  at  zero, 
cannot  be  crushed  by  any  pressure  we  can  exert, 
provided  the  hoop  or  tube  that  surrounds  them  can 
be  secured.  Now  the  interior  atoms  of  every 
substance  under  pressure  are  more  or  leas  thus 
hooped  in  and  strengthened  by  the  exterior.  To 
the  strength  from  cohesion  is  added  that  from  in- 
compressibility ;  and  this  effect  is  produced  in  a 
rapidly  increasing  ratio  as  the  sectional  area  of  the 
body  is  enlarged.  A  cube  of  lead  suspended  from 
its  upper  surface  and  held  together  only  by  co- 
hesion, will  break  down  if  larger  than  180  feet  to 
a  side.  If  standing  upon  one  side  as  a  base,  it 
might  be  made  of  infinite  size  without  danger  of 
fracture  from  its  own  weight. 

We  may  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  total  force 
of  resistance  is  amply  sufficient  to  answer  any  call 
we  are  likely  to  make  upon  it.  It  i^  certain,  at 
all  events,  that  we  have  not,  as  yet,  built  up  to  th« 
strength  of  our  actual  materials.  Our  marble  and 
granite  columns  will  sustain  ten  times  the  weight 
of  any  edifice  the  present  generation  can  wish  to 
erect.  Or  if  not,  they  will  use  iron.  The  theo- 
retical limit  to  the  span  of  our  bridges  is  that  only 
at  which  the  voissures  of  stone  or  iron  woold 
crumble  under  the  intensity  of  pressure.  The  cost 
and  inutility  of  even  approaching  to  such  a  limit, 
will  always  assign  them  much  narrower  dimen- 
sions ;  though  large  enough,  nevertheless,  to  admit 
of  the  accomplishment  of  that  magnificent  project 
—of  which  the  first  design  is  due  to  the  genius  of 
Telford — for  spanning  the  Thames  at  Westminster 
by  a  single  arch.  Such  a  work  would  be  worthy 
alike  of  the  age  and  the  site ;  and  we  see  no  rea- 
son why  it  should  not  be  undertaken,  and  com- 

.  pleted  at  least  as  soon  as  (supposing  promises  to 
be  kept  in  future  only  as  heretofore)  the  last  stone 
is  laid  upon  the  Victoria  Tower. 

The  tubular  bridges  now  in  course  of  erection 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  upon  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head line  of  railway,  will  probably  remain  for  many 
years  unsurpassed,  as  specimens  of  science  and  en- 
gineering skill.  While  we  write,  the  success  of 
the  experiment  is  verified  only  in  the  smaller  of 
the  two,  known  as  the  Conway  Bridge.  But  the 
result  is  even  now  sufficient  to  guarantee  the  suc- 
cess of  its  larger  companion,  to  be  thrown  across 
the  Menai  Straits.  In  Telford's  celebrated  sus- 
pension bridge  over  these  straits,  the  problem  was 
already  solved  of  constructing  a  safe  pathway  for 
the  transit  of  heavy  burdens.  But  the  new  fabrics 
were  required  to  have  something  more  than  strength ; 
perfect  rigidity  was  in  this  case  necessary,  both  as 
regards  the  lateral  oscillations  produced  by  the  pas- 
sage of  the  enormous  trains  at  high  velocities,  and 
the  perpendicular  undulations  so  perceptible  in  or- 
dinary bridges  built  upon  the  suspension  principle. 
This  requisite  is  obtained  by  forming  the  massive 
iron  beam  into  a  hollow  rectangular  chamber,  25^ 
feet  high,  15  jfeet  wide,  and  (in  the  Conway  tube) 
419  fMt  in  loap})^  in  the  inside  of  whkh  the  trains 


axe  to  travel  along  the  raib.  It  fenM,  in  hftk,  t 
long  gallery,  whose  sides  are  oomposed  of  md 
plates  half  an  inch  thick,  and  its  ceiling  and  tar 
are  formed  of  coropoond  plates,  eonsisling^  euh  ef 
two  lamine  of  ro^,  kept  apart  at  a  dialaBoe  ef 
about  21  inches,  by  a  series  of  plates  of  tbit 
breadth  extending  the  whole  length  of  tho  tobt. 
dividing  the  top  and  bottom  strata  into  a  series  of  ks* 
gitudinal  cells,  and  aiding  greatly  in  the  resistaneo 
offered  to  the  weight  of  the  passing  trains.  The 
whole  mass  of  iron  employed  is  sufficient  to  ftm 
a  solid  beam  412  feet  long  from  pier  to  pior,  nd 
46  inches  or  nearly  four  feet  square.  Employed 
in  this  form,  the  beam  would  possess  ahnplB 
strength ;  but  it  would  have  been  drawn  down  by 
its  own  weight  into  a  catenary  curve,  dipping  sev- 
eral feet  in  the  centre,  and  altering  in  shape  npon 
the  passage  of  a  few  tons  along  its  snrfaee ;  wlifli 
even  the  action  of  a  high  wind  would  htvo  ni- 
pressed  on  it  a  considerable  lateral  or  horiioatd 
vibration.  The  same  metallic  mass  distr&iited 
into  the  compound  parts  of  the  gallery  wo  hwo 
described,  was  fashioned  into  a  curve  rising  only  7 
inches  in  the  centre,  which  the  action  of  its  own 
weight  (1,300  tons)  drew,  as  was  intended,  into 
perfect  horizontality ;  and  which  has  been  praved 
to  sink  not  more  than  a  single  inch  by  tho  adM 
pressure  of  a  hundred  tons.  A  nnmber  of  i 
nious  contrivances  were  brought  into 
the  process  of  construction.  The  oompoond  tobo 
consists  of  many  thousand  separate  pieees,  wifh 
every  joint  secured  by  covering  pistes,  and  T  anflo 
irons,  fastened  together  with  rivets,  all  drivon  led- 
hot.  In  drilling  the  rivet  holes,  more  than  a  ail- 
lion  in  number,  a  curious  machine  was  wed, 
imitated  from  that  employed  in  making  tho  per> 
forated  cards  for  Jacqdard  looms,  by  wbieb  tte 
work  was  done  with  besotiful  regularity.  Tho 
foundations  of  the  supporting  piers  are  laid  opoa 
piles  driven  by  Nasm3rth's  steam  pile-driror — n 
engine  which  seems  to  hsve  been  invented  jott  te 
time — as  by  the  old-fiuhioned  "monkey,"  tte 
same  task  would  hsve  oocupied  rasny  montho'  ad* 
ditional  labor.  The  huge  structure  was  tartod 
from  the  temporary  stage  whereon  it  was  bnflt, 
upon  caiBsons  which  the  tide  lifted;  and  was 
elevated  to  its'  destined  plsee  by  bydrmolie  pno- 
sure.  So  extreme  is  the  aeeoraey  of  this  wonder* 
ful  work,  that  the  thennometrie  ehango  of  shape 
produced  by  an  hour's  sunshine  upon  one  aide,  or 
on  the  top,  becomes  readily  perceptible ;  aod  OM 
end  of  the  tube  is  left  loose  upon  tho  abotnwt  to 
allow  for  this  expansion. 

The  hypothesis  thst  the  fores  of  oohesioo  is 
proportional  to  the  area  of  seotioo,  leads  os  to  tho 
ordinary  rule  of  practice — that  as  tho  magmtodo 
is  increased,  the  strength  increases  as  tho  oqono, 
and  the  strain  aa  the  eube  of  the  diosensioao.  Tho 
proportions  consequently  which  oiBbr 
strength  in  a  model,  mnat  be  materially 
when  the  design  is  executed  at  foil  aiM.  WhM 
any  of  the  parte  are  intended  for  motieo  a  MW 
element  is  introduced,  from  tho  inertia  of  Iho  tmtm* 
iog  masset ;  and  thus  both  tho  sin  Mrf  tho  firiorilf 
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of  oar  machinery  are  confined  within  definite  limits. 
To  extend  these,  limits,  it  is  often  necessary  to 
solve  the  most  complicated  problems  of  dynamics, 
and  to  follow  the  train  of  motion  through  an  in- 
tricate series  of  action  and  reaction.  We  mast 
simplify  and  reduce  the  number  of  moving  parts, 
and  so  adjust  the  momentum  of  the  inertia,  that  the 
resulting  strain  shall  be  neutralized,  or  reduced  to 
a  minimum ;  and  where  it  is  necessary  that  the 
direction  of  motion  should  be  reversed,  we  must 
accomplish  this  object  with  no  such  sudden  or  vi- 
dent  shock  as  would  dislocate  the  machinery. 
The  difficulty  of  this  attempt  in  many  instances  is 
proved  by  the  heavy  motions  and  hideous  noises 
that  accompany  the  working  of  almost  all  newly 
invented  mechanism,  and  of  the  simplest  machines 
found  among  nations  less  skilled  than  we  are 
in  the  arts  of  construction.  The  approach  of  a 
Mexican  wagon  is  announced  at  a  distance  of  three 
miles,  by  the  creaking  of  its  wheels.  It  is  only 
afler  repeated  trials  and  improvements,  that  we 
reach  the  perfection  of  which  so  many  striking 
examples  are  presented  in  our  various  manufacto- 
ries and  ateliers.  When  the  first  steam-printing 
machine  was  *'  working  off''  the  impression  of  the 
'*  Times''  newspaper  at  the  rate  of  2,500  copies 
per  hour,  the  noise  could  be  heard  through  the  si- 
lence of  early  morning  nearly  across  Blackfnars 
bridge.  At  present,*  conversation  proceeds  in  the 
very  room  where  the  type-loaded  frame,  of  far 
larger  dimensions  than  heretofore,  is  travelling  to 
and  fro  beneath  the  cylinders,  and  perfecting  be- 
tween 5  and  6000  double  sheets  in  the  same  time. 
Dr.  Cartwright  describes  his  first  powerloom  as 
requiring  the  strength  of  two  men  to  work  it  slow- 
ly, laboriously,  and  only  for  a  short  period.  We 
may  now  enter  a  single  apartment  in  a  Lancashire 
mill,  and  see  250  looms  at  full  work,  each  throw- 
ing 150  threads  a  minute;  while  a  single  shaft 
carried  along  the  ceiling  communicates  motion  to 
the  whole,  and  with  a  noise  by  no  means  over- 
powering. In  the  manufacture  of  needles,  the 
•lender  bars  of  steel  are  forged  out  by  a  succession 
of  hammers,  each  one  less  in  weight  and  quicker 
in  stroke  than  its  predecessor.  As  the  motion  of 
the  hammer  is  necessarily  alternating,  the  dislocat- 
ing effects  of  its  momentum  when  thrown  into 
rapid  vibration  would  be  enormous,  but  for  the  con- 
trivance of  giving  the  hammer  a  double  face,  and 
causing  it  to  strike  every  time  it  rises  against  a 
block  of  steel  placed  above,  from  which  it  is  tkrown 
back  upon  the  anvil.  The  vibration  is  thos  pro- 
duced by  a  series  of  rebounds,  between  two  oppos- 
ing surfaces ;  five  hundred  strokes  can  be  made  in 
a  minute,  while  the  power  is  materially  econo- 
mized, and  the  strain  upon  the  ^jtalk  and  axle 


♦  While  these  sheets  are  passingthrough  the  press,  Mr. 
Applegarth  has  succeeded  in  effecUnff  a  new  improvement 
in  the  steam-printing  machine.  The  ** chase,"  or  type- 
frame,  no  longer  travels  to  and  fro,  bat  is  curved  into  the 
segment  of  a  circle,  and  the  whole  «  form'*  it  placed  round 
a  cylinder,  and  works  off  the  sheets  by  a  eireular  and  no- 
interrupted  motion.  This  machine  already  completes 
9,600  double  sheets  per  hour  ;  and  with  additional  steam- 
power,  which  is  in  preparation,  is  ezpMted  to  acoompUsh 
•I  least  12,000. 


ly  annihilated.     But  it  is  needless  to  multiply  oz- 
amples. 

It  is  equally  unscientific,  and  almost  equally  < 
dangerous,  to  give  too  much  strength  to  our  con- 
structions as  too  little.  No  machine  can  be  stronger 
than  its  weakest  part ;  and  therefore  to  encumber 
it  with  the  weight  of  a  superfluous  mass,  is  not 
only  to  occasion  a  costly  waste  of  material,  but  se- 
riously to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  whole  fabric, 
by  the  unnecessary  strain  thus  produc«l  upon  the 
parts  least  able  to  bear  it.  This  fault  is  one  whioh 
is  most  frequently  discoverable  in  new  machinery ; 
and  which,  when  once  adopted  in  practice,  retains  its 
hold  with  the  greatest  inveteracy.  It  requires  no 
common  powers  of  calculation,  and  not  a  little  faith, 
for  men  to  trust  to  the  safety  of  structures  whioh 
have  apparently  been  deprived  of  half  their  former 
strength. 

There  can  be  no  better  proof  of  the  diffiooltieB 
which  oppose  the  adoption  in  practice  of  any  new 
principle  of  construction  or  configuration,  than  that 
exhibited  in  the  history  of  ship-building.  la  no 
creation  of  human  labor  was  it  more  necessary  lo 
secure  the  greatest  possible  strength  from  the  min- 
imum of  material ;  as  none  were  required  to  po«- 
sess  such  vast  bulk  in  proportion  to  their  mass  of 
resistance,  or  were  expo^d  to  more  violent  varieties 
of  strain  and  shock,  in  the  natural  course  of  their 
service.  ^ 

The  men  who  superintended  the  publio  dodi- 
yards  were  often  well  versed  in  mathematioal 
science ;  and  were  certainly  acquainted  theoretical- 
ly with  the  common  axiom,  that  among  right-lined 
figures,  the  triangle  alone  will  preserve  its  form 
invariable  by  the  rigidity  of  the  aides,  without  de- 
pending upon  the  stiffness  of  the  joints.  Yet  none, 
until  a  recent  period,  worked  out  the  axiom  into 
its  very  obvious  practical  development.  For  oeii- 
turies  were  our  ships  constructed  on  prineiplea 
which  caused  the  whole  frame-work  to  be  divided 
into  a  succession  of  parallelograms.  Every  weam 
of  the  timbers,  as  they  were  built  np  from  the  keel 
to  the  decks,  formed  right-angles  with  their  piede- 
oessors  and  with  their  snccessors;  so  that  tbB 
whole  fabric  would  have  been  as  pliable  as  a  penl- 
lel  ruler,  but  for  the  adventitious  firmness  given  hy 
the  mortices,  bolts,  and  knee-pieees.  At  least 
three  quarters  of  the  available  atiength  of  the  ma- 
terials was  possibly  altogether  thrown  away.  TkiB 
safety  of  the  whole  wss  made  to  depend  upon  ili 
weakest  pans;  and  when  deoay  commenced  throni^ 
process  of  time  or  the  aetion  of  the  elements,  eveiy 
successive  stage  in  its  adt aace  made  the  progieas 
more  rapid,  ainoe  the  wear  and  frietioo  inereased  in 
doable  proportion  as  the  faateninga  became  weak 
and  loose. 

Sir  Robert  Seppinga  at  length  snoeeeded  ia  m- 
dicating  the  elaim  of  the  shipbuilder  to  be  radoid 
among  the  members  of  scientifio  professiooa.  By 
the  introduction  of  the  "  disgonal  trass,"  the  iaaar 
merable  pan]lek>grams  formed  by  the  hull  and  fiaiM 
timbers  were  eooverted  into  trianglea ;  and  the  Ump 
iu  of  the  magnttode,  the  atrength,  and  the  doraUh 
I  ity  of  the  woodea  walla  ef  England  were  Ui«a  kigi^ 
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extended.  The  faults  of  *'  hogging,"  and  "  sag- 
ging/' which  had  formerly  revealed  the  weakness 
of  the  fabric,  often  at  the  first  moment  of  its  launch, 
were  almost  annihilated ;  and  the  huge  machines  no 
longer  bent  under  the  strain  of  their  masts  or  the 
weight  of  their  batteries.  But  Seppings,  after  all 
he  had  done  or  projected,  could  have  formed  no  con- 
ception of  the  vast  advance  which  was  ere  long  to 
be  effected  in  his  favorite  art  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  material.  No  possible  combination  of  science 
and  skill  could  enable  him  to  give  to  his  timber-built 
ships  the  magnificent  proportions  of  the  Great  Brit- 
ain, together  with  strength  sufficient  to  encounter  the 
billows  of  the  Atlantic.  Still  less  could  he  have 
conceived  it  possible  that  such  a  vessel  might  be 
consigned,  through  a  series  of  mistakes  and  mis- 
chances, to  the  inhospitable  keeping  of  a  storm-vezt 
Irish  beach,  throughout  an  entire  winter,  and  yet 
afterwards  be  dragged  from  its  shingly  bed,  and 
towed  into  port  with  only  a  net  result  of  very  rep- 
arable damage. 

Among  the  properties  of  matter  are  some  that  we 
may  term  subsidiary  or  incidental ;  qualities  which 
we  may  be  said  to  discover  rather  than  to  compre- 
hend ;  and  whose  agencies  are  of  a  secret,  and  as 
It  were  stealthy  character,  so  that  we  cannot  always 
predict  their  recurrence  or  calculate  their  force. 

Fluid  and  gaseous  bodies  present  many  instances 
of  these  perplexing  phenomena.  While  investigat- 
ing the  conditions  under  which  solid  substances 
enter  into  solution  ;  the  rise  of  liquids  through  cap- 
illary cavities ;  the  motions  of  camphor  and  other 
bodies  when  placed  on  the  still  surface  of  water ; 
the  phenomena  of  crystallization ;  the  condensation 
of  gases  in  charcoal ;  or  the  inflammation  of  hydro- 
gen when  in  contact  with  minutely  divided  platinum 
—in  these  and  similar  cases,  we  encounter  on  every 
side  a  series  of  anomalies  which  as  yet  bafHe  all  our 
efforts  to  group  the  incoherent  facts  into  a  consist- 
ent theory.  For  the  present,  therefore,  we  must 
content  ourselves  with  the  functions  of  empirics  and 
registrars.  We  must  observe  and  collect  the  facts 
which  may  hereafter  furnish  a  clue  to  the  labyrinth  ; 
confident  that  when  that  clue  is  once  seized,  every 
step  will  not  only  bring  us  to  some  result  of  practi- 
cal utility,  but  will  reveal  yet  another  example  of 
the  divine  symmetry  of  nature. 

Upon  this  point,  Paley  has  allowed  himself  to  be 
betrayed,  by  his  course  of  argument,  in  his  **  Nat- 
ural Theology,"  into  a  singularly  false  assumption. 
In  his  day  the  four  ancient  elements,  Earth,  Air, 
Fire  and  Water,  still  **  in  quaternion  ran,"  although 
philosophers  had  already  seen  that  it  was  high  time 
that  this  category  should  be  reformed.  Notwith- 
standing which,  like  so  many  other  benevolent 
writers,  he  was  anxious  to  console  men  for  their 
ignorance ;  and  consequently  be  declared  that  of 
these  elements,  as  it  was  not  intended  so  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  might  not  be  useful  for  us  to  know 
anything  further.  Referring  then  to  one  of  them. 
Water,  whose  decomposition  and  constituent  ele- 
ments were  at  that  moment  making  some  noise  in 
the  world,  he  says : — **  When  we  come  to  the  Ele- 
■,  we  take  leare  of  our  mechanics ;  because 


we  come  to  those  things  of  the  organixation  of 
which,  if  they  be  organized,  we  are  confessedly 
ignorant.  This  ignorance  is  implied  by  their  name. 
To  say  the  truth,  our  investigations  are  stopped 
long  before  we  arrive  at  this  point.  But  then  it  k 
for  our  comfort  to  find  that  a  knowledge  of  the  coii> 
stitution  of  the  elements  is  not  necessary.  For 
instance,  as  Addison  has  well  observed, '  we  know 
water  sufficiently,  when  we  know  how  to  boil,  bow 
to  freeze,  how  to  evaporate,  how  to  make  it  fresh, 
how  to  make  it  run  or  spout  out  in  any  quantity  or 
direction  we  please,  without  knowing  what  water 
15.'  The  observation  has  even  more  propriety  in  it 
now,  than  at  the  time  it  was  made ;  for  the  consti- 
tution and  the  constituent  parts  of  water  appear  te 
have  been  in  some  measure  lately  discovenMl ;  yet 
it  does  not,  I  think,  appear  that  we  can  make  any 
better  or  greater  use  of  water  since  the  disooyery, 
than  we  did  before."  Or,  in  other  words,  that  the 
discoyery  of  the  chemical  constitution  of  the  floid 
would  not  prove  useful,  because  it  had  not  been  im- 
mediately followed  by  any  mechanical  applicatioA 
of  extended  and  striking  use.  It  should  not  ha?e 
required  the  splendid  contradiction  which  time  hae 
given  to  this  assertion,  to  have  satisfied  such  a  man 
as  Paley  how  un philosophical  was  his  dednetioo, 
even  from  his  own  assumed  premises. 

The  various  questions  which  suggest  themsehei 
relative  to  these  properties  of  fluid  and  solid  bodies, 
are  finally  resolvable  into  a  single  inquiry,  tonching 
the  absolute  nature  and  condition  of  a  constituent 
atom.  Hitherto  the  ultimate  atoms  of  bodies  hxn 
eluded  all  our  attempts  at  identification.  Our  most 
powerful  microscopes  have  failed  to  render  them 
perceptible;  nor  are  we  able,  by  any  process  or 
contrivance,  so  to  separate  an  individual  from  the 
mass  as  to  be  entitled  to  pronounce  positiyely  that 
it  possesses  any  definite  form,  weight,  color,  or 
magnitude;  or  indeed  any  single  quality,  either 
chemical  or  mechanical.  Not  one  of  its  propertiei 
can  wo  discover  directly.  A  few  we  have  inferred 
— but  even  of  our  inferences  we  assume  neither 
their  certainty  nor  their  correctness.  Hypothetic 
cally  we  speak  of  the  atom  as  a  minute  sphere; 
perfectly  indivisible  and  consequently  unchangeable 
in  form,  and  incompressible  in  substance ;  beeaoat 
the  deductions  from  a  multitude  of  obeerred  fadi 
render  the  supposition  of  these  properties  a  matter 
of  necessity.  We  most  moreover  condade  that  in 
no  known  substance  are  the  contiguous  atoms  ia 
absolute  contact ;  because  we  have  never  yet  ascer- 
tained the  limit  of  condensation  from  decreased 
temperature  or  mechanical  pressure. 

To  follow  out  this  hypothesis,  we  mnst  theo 
imagine  every  atom  to  be  surrounded  with  no  loss 
than  three  consecutive  strata  or  atmospheres  of 
antagonistic  forces,  extending  nevertheless  in  the 
aggregate  to  a  distance  altogether  inappreeiabk. 
The  innermost  stratum  consists  of  a  foroe  of  repnl* 
sion  so  enormous  in  its  strength  that  no  two  aUMM 
can  be  forced  into  actual  conuot ;  aronnd  this  is  a 
stratum  of  attractiye  force,  of  very  finite 
giving  their  power  of  coheaion  to  all  the 
particles  of  matter ;  aod.  last  of  all,  is  i 
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atntiini  of  repulsion,  which  prohibits  the  parts  when 
ooce  separated  from  again  cohering  (except  under 
particular  conditions)  even  when  forcibly  pressed 
together.  The  extreme  tenuity  of  these  strata  may 
be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  two  surfaces  may  be 
brought  so  closely  together  as  to  render  the  interval 
imperceptible  by  any  of  our  senses ;  and  yet  as  no 
cohesion  takes  place,  it  is  evident  that  the  atoms 
cannot  have  been  brought  within  the  circle  of  the 
exterior  atmosphere  of  repulsion. 

Under  the  influence  of  an  increasing  temperature, 
the  two  external  strata  of  repulsion  and  attraction 
appear  to  become  modified  and  diminished  until, 
when  a  certain  point  of  heat  is  reached,  they  both 
suddenly  and  simultaneously  disappear.  The  body 
then  loses  its  solidity,  the  attraction  of  cohesion 
having  become  extinct,  and  sinks  down  into  a  fluid ; 
while  at  the  same  time  the  atoms  are  not  separated 
beyond  the  distance  at  which  that  attraction  would 
be  developed  when  the  temperature  is  again  re- 
duced, and  the  fluid  will,  therefore,  upon  cooling, 
again  become  a  united  mass. 

Such  complicated  paraphernalia  of  forces  must 
we  assign  to  the  integrant  atoms,  in  order  to  explain 
even  the  simplest  of  their  mechanical  actions. 
When  we  attempt  to  follow  up  our  atomic  hypoth- 
esis into  higher  conditions,  we  find  ourselves  utterly 
bewildered  as  we  seek  to  grasp  in  idea  the  compli- 
cation of  forces  and  principles  which  must  affect 
the  atoms  upon  their  expanding  into  elastic  gases, 
undergoing  solution  in  fluids,  or  entering  into  the 
innumerable  combinations  and  transformations  of 
the  chemical  affinities.  The  imperfection  of  our 
present  struggles  to  realize  the  primary  conditions 
of  the  material  atoms  is  too  apparent.  *A  theory 
must  be  singularly  at  variance  with  the  luddus  ordo 
of  nature,  which  obliges  us  to  explain  each  succes- 
sive variety  of  mutual  action  by  the  introduction  of 
a  new  force ;  just  as  in  the  old  Greek  mythology, 
every  natural  phenomenon  was  placed  under  the 
guardianship  of  a  separate  divinity ;  or  upon  Ptol- 
emy's map  of  the  heavens,  every  motion  of  the 
planets  required  the  inscription  of  another  epicycle. 

The  limits  that  are  set  to  improvement  by  difll- 
oulties  of  Construction,  or  the  arrangements  of 
mechanism,  require  a  very  different  species  of 
analysis  from  that  which  has  for  its  object  the 
properties  of  natural  substances ;  and  the  terminal 
problems  are  susceptible,  in  general,  of  merely 
relative  solutions.  Seldom  or  never  may  we  be 
able  to  say  absolutely — So  far  can  we  go,  but  no 
further.  But  we  are  often  enabled  to  decide  among 
the  great  objects  for  which  machines  are  intended 
—economy,  rapidity,  and  safety — ^how  far  the 
necessities  of  each  can  be  accommodated,  so  as  to 
produce  the  result  of  most  advantage.  Yet  even 
here  our  verdict  can  seldom  be  considered  as  final. 
The  introduction  of  a  new  material,  or  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  new  combination  of  parts,  may  at  once 
render  easy  the  improvements  that  have  baffled  the 
ingenuity  of  man  for  generations.  The  history  of 
invention  is  full  of  such  examples.  It  would  be  a 
eanous  inquiry  to  trace  how  many  oontriTtnoes 


have  been  delayed  for  years  from  the  mere  want  of 
knowledge  or  skill  to  execute  the  works ;  and 
obliged  as  it  were  to  lie  fallow  until  the  cunning  of 
the  workman  could  suflSciently  correspond  with  the 
ingenuity  of  the  inventor.  When  Hadley  first  con- 
structed the  quadrant  still  known  by  his  name,  for 
a  long  period  it  was  perfectly  useless  in  the  deter- 
mination of  the  longitude,  as  the  indications  could 
not  be  depended  upon  to  a  greater  accuracy  than 
fifty  leagues.  But  after  Ramsden  had  invented  his 
'*  dividing  engine,"  the  graduation  was  so  vastly 
improved,  that  even  in  the  commonest  instruments, 
an  error  of  five  leagues  was  seldom  to  be  feared. 
The  minute  measurements  of  angular  distances  by 
the  micrometer  were  long  subject  to  similar  diffi- 
culties. The  instrument  waited,  as  it  were,  for 
Wollaston*8  discovery  of  the  means  to  procure  pla- 
tinum wire  so  fine,  that  30,000  might  be  stretched 
side  by  side  within  the  breadth  of  an  inch.  The 
limit  which  was  reached  by  this  discovery,  was 
followed  by  another  pause.  Then  came  a  new 
advance,  owing  to  the  beautiful  invention  of  an 
eye-glass  composed  of  double  refracting  spar,  so 
mounted  as  to  revolve  in  a  plane  parallel  to  the  axis 
of  refraction,  and  give,  by  the  gradual  separation 
of  the  two  rays,  a  measurement  susceptible  of 
almost  infinite  delicacy.  , 

So  in  the  history  of  the  steam  engine.  Boltoo 
and  Watt  had  been  long  partners,  and  the  theory 
of  his  great  machine  was  almost  perfect,  whea 
Mr.  Watt  still  found  that  his  pistons  fitted  the 
cylinders  so  ill,  as  to  occasion  considerable  loss 
from  leakage.  In  1774,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  large 
iron  master,  introduced  a  new  process  of  casting 
and  turning  cylinders  of  iron.  Watt  at  once 
availed  himself  of  them  ;  and  in  a  few  months 
the  inaccuracy  of  the  piston  '*  did  not  anywhere 
exceed  the  thickness  of  a  shilling."  The  won- 
derful perfection  since  attained  may  be  seen  in  a 
rotary  steam  engine  patented  within  the  last  few 
months.  The  steam-chamber  presents  a  sectional 
plan  somewhat  resembling  five  pointed  Gothic 
arches  set  round  a  circle ;  the  outline  being 
formed  by  ten  segments  of  circles  all  referring  to 
different  centres.  The  piston  has  to  traverse 
round  this  singularly-formed  chamber,  preserving 
a  steam-tight  contact  at  both  edges ;  and  such  is 
the  accuracy  of  the  workmanship  that  the  leak- 
age is  barely  perceptible. 

Steam,  as  applied  to  locomotion  by  sea  and 
land,  is  the  great  wonder-worker  of  the  age.  For 
many  years  we  have  been  startled  by  such  s  suc- 
cession of  spparent  miracles ;  we  have  so  often 
seen  results  which  surpassed  and  falsified  all  the 
deductions  of  sober  calculation — anfl  so  brief  an 
interval  has  elapsed  between  the  day  when  certain 
performances  were  classed  by  men  of  science 
among  impossibilities,  and  that  wherein  those 
same  performances  had  almost  ceased  to  be  re- 
markable from  their  frequency — that  we  might  be 
almost  excosed  if  we  regarded  the  dood-compel- 
ling  demon  with  somewhat  of  the  reverence  whick 
the  saTsge  pays  to  his  superioTi  when  he  wonriiipe 
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u  omnipotent  every  power  whose  limits  he  caoDot 
himself  perceive.  It  is  not  sarprising  that  inven- 
tions, designed  to  improve  the  forms  and  applica- 
tions of  steam  power,  should  constitute  a  large 
per  centage  of  the  specifications  which  are  en- 
rolled at  the  patent  office.  Even  in  France  we 
learn,  that  within  a  period  of  four  years  the  fol- 
lowing number  of  patents,  connected  only  with 
railway  construction,  had  been  obtained  : — in 
1843,  19  ;  1844,  22  ;  1845,  88 ;  1846,  131  ;  to- 
tal, 260.  Of  these  we  are  told  that  not  above 
three  or  four  have  been  carried  out,  so  as  to  real- 
ize advantage  to  the  inventors  ;  and  all  of  those 
were  of  English  origin. 

The  number  of  English  patents  is  of  course 
considerably  greater.  But  we  doubt  whether  the 
proportion  of  successful  ones  has  been  at  all  high- 
er. Ingenious  men  have  never  expended  their  en- 
ergies upon  a  subject  where  the  splendor  of  past, 
or  possible,  successes  has  so  eflfectually  dazzled 
their  imagination,  and  rendered  them  unable  to 
perceive  the  great  difference  between  the  relative 
and  the  absolute  limits  of  possibility.  Because 
science  had  failed  to  predetermine  the  point  at 
which  higher  performances  became  impossible, 
they  too  often  began  to  consider  it  superfluous  to 
invoke  her  aid  at  all ;  forgetting  that  the  problems 
are  quite  different  ones,  to  decide  between  the  rel- 
ative merits  of  two  modifications  of  mechanism, 
and  to  define  the  ultimate  capabilities  of  either. 
There  is  no  more  striking  example  of  this  tenden- 
cy than  is  exhibited  in  the  controversy  between 
the  two  great  systems  of  railway  traction — the  lo- 
comotive and  the  atmospheric.  This  controversy 
has  already  cost  the  public  incredible  sums  ;  and 
has,  moreover,  been  so  dexterously  managed  that 
even  now,  if  the  money-markets  were  to  return  to 
a  very  possible  state  of  plethora,  a  plausible  pro- 
spectus and  a  new  patentee  would  find  it  no  diffi- 
cult task  to  organize  another  company,  and  to  get 
subscribed  fresh  hundreds  of  thousands  towards 
carrying  out  an  experiment  which  ought  never  to 
have  required  more  than  a  few  months*  trial  and  a 
short  length  of  working  line  for  its  final  settle- 
ment. For  the  principles  according  to  which  the 
experiment  must  succeed  or  fail,  had  been  deter- 
mined long  since  :  and  it  is  a  fact  equally  sad  and 
strange,  that  among  the  very  numerous  patents  re- 
lating to  the  atmospheric  railway,  there  is  not  one 
that  touches  upon  the  real  turning  point  of  the 
question.  What  was  called  the  "  longitudinal 
▼alve"  or  opening,  through  which  was  established 
the  connection  between  the  piston  travelling  with- 
in the  exhausted  tube  and  the  train  of  carriages, 
formed  the  pUce  de  resistance  for  the  inventors ; 
and  very  many  and  clever  are  the  contrivances  we 
find  specified  for  improving  or  dispensing  with  this 
valve.  And  yet  the  valve  itself  entered  but  as  a 
subordinate  function  into  the  equation  by  which 
success  or  failure  was  to  be  determined.  Grant- 
ing that  its  construction  was  theoretically  perfect, 
and  all  friction  and  leakage  annihilated,  the  main 
principle,  which  depended  upon  the  laws  that  gov- 
tfn  the  motions  of  elastio  fluids,  was  loft  wholly 
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untouched.     The  history  of  i 

contained  records  which  should  have 

this  mistake.     One  hundred  and  sixty  yesra  agi, 

M.  Papin,  one  of  the  earliest  inventon  of  mmm 

machinery,  invented  a  motive  apparatus  invoMf 

this  identical  principle,  and  which,  wheo  liisd, 

was  found  wanting. 

The  machine  allnded  /o  was  desoribed  by  tk 
inventor  as  *'an  engine  for  pumping  the  water  out 
of  mines  by  the  power  of  a  moderately  distsBt 
river."  His  plan  was  to  erect  npoo  the  atretm 
or  waterfall  a  series  of  force  pumpe  by  whkfa  air 
was  to  be  condensed  into  a  reservoir.  From  this 
reservoir  a  close  tube,  some  miles  in  length,  was 
to  be  carried  over  hill  and  valley  from  the  brink 
of  the  river.  It  was  supposed  that  the  coDdensed 
sir  would  travel  along  this  tube,  and  eonld  be  ap- 
plied at  the  mine,  through  appropriate  meobanisa, 
to  keep  the  pumps  going.  M.  Papin  is  naid  lo 
have  tried  his  invention  upon  a  large 
Westphalia ;  and  it  is  certain  that  a  i 
gine  was  erected  in  connection  with  eae  of  on 
own  Welsh  mines ;  and  in  both  eases  with  equal- 
ly ill  success.  The  machines  at  the  oaelvl  end 
could  never  be  got  into  motion.  The  oeDdenKrs 
on  their  side  worked  powerfully,  but  the  Uaet  ef 
air  at  the  distant  extremity  would  hardly  blow  cat 
a  candle ;  and  although  it  had  been  calealated  that 
the  condensation  would  be  transmitted  akng  the 
tube  in  less  than  a  minute,  it  was  found  npoe  trial 
that  the  slight  impulses,  which  anived  at  last,  had 
been  three  hours  on  the  road.  As  a  laaC  attempt, 
the  motion  of  the  air  pumps  was  reversed,  nd 
the  effect  tried  of  employing  an  exbaturted  tebe. 
But  this  mode  proved  as  inefficadona  as  the  ether ; 
and  the  experiments  were  finally  abandoned. 

The  mechanical  details,  both  of  the  atmoqiherie 
and  the  ordinary  railway,  are  snfliciently  mder- 
stood  to  exonerate  us  from  the  neceaaity  of  ex- 
planation previous  to  proceeding  to  indicate  the 
elements  involved  in  a  comparison  of  their  advan- 
tages. Looking  solely  st  the  chief  object  with 
the  inventors,  economy^  we  start  with  the  reeo^ 
nized  fact  that,  horse  power  for  horse  power,  a 
stationary  engine  can  be  built  and  woriced  cheeper 
than  a  locomotive.  This  margin  of  gain — and  it 
is  not  a  very  wide  margin— is  all  that  eaa  be 
claimed  to  the  credit  of  the  atmospherio  principle ; 
and  against  this  must  be  set  as  an  aceonnt  coiiAnd, 
whatever  loss  or  disadvantage  may  be  incideolal 
to  the  employment  of  the  exhausted  tube. 

The  economy  in  the  first  eonstmction  baa  to  be 
debited  with  the  cost  of  the  valved  tube.  This  is 
generally  estimated  at  10,000/.  per  mile ;  and  is 
enough  to  neutralize  the  advantage  on  the  ether 
side,  even  with  the  addition  of  i 
saving  in  the  weight  of  rails,  apaoe  for 
sheds,  &c. 

In  the  cost  of  working,  it  is  evident  that  the 
sdvantages  of  the  stmospherie  ayatem  will  be 
much  reatricted  through  the  invariability  of  the 
power.  The  area  of  the  traveUing  piaton  and 
the  power  of  the  stationary  euginea  mnet  ef  eoone 
be  soflkient  to  aooompliah  the  heaviest  tasks  they 
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pay  evef  be  called  upon  to  perfonn ;  and  when 
the  loads  are  light,  the  expense  can  be  but  little 
diminished.  The  same  unaccommodating  maxi- 
mum rules  also  with  regard  to  the  frequency  of 
the  journeys.  Five  trains  a  day  will  cost  nearly 
as  much  as  fiAy,  and  the  gross  expense  will  thus 
continue  irreducibly  at  the  highest  point,  whatever 
▼ariation  there  may  be  in  the  performance.  It  is 
different  with  the  locomotive  system.  When  the 
trains  do  not  run,  the  engines  laid  up  out  of  use 
cost  little  or  nothing. 

Again  :  the  patrons  of  the  atmospheric  railway 
had  calculated  probably,  in  the  first  instance,  like 
M.  Papin,  that  since  the  velocity  with  which  air 
of  the  ordinary  density  rushes  into  a  vacuum  is 
1332  feet  per  second,  or  15  miles  a  minute,  such 
must  be  the  ultimate  velocity  of  a  piston  within 
the  exhausted  tube.  Very  slight  consideration  of 
the  real  nature  of  the  forces  in  action  necessarily 
suffices  to  show,  that  the  conditions  of  the  column 
of  fluid  are  completoly  changed  as  soon  as  it  en- 
tors  the  tube,  and  that  the  velocity  of  impulse  will 
gradually  decrease  as  the  column  lengthens,  until, 
at  in  Papin*s  experiment,  it  becomes  almost  im- 
perceptible. To  obviato  this  disadvantage  the 
tube  must  be  shortoned ;  and  in  the  lines  of  rail- 
way laid  down  on  this  plan,  a  maximum  length 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  has  been  fixed ;  thus  requiring 
the  stationary  engines  to  be  not  more  than  three 
miles  apart.  But  this  increases  the  original,  as 
well  as  the  current  cost;  while,  by  a  singular 
perversity,  the  operation  of  the  same  pneumatic 
principle  impedes  the  motion  and  diminishes  the 
power  of  the  tractive  piston,  and  also  hampers  the 
efficiency  of  the  exhausting  pumps.  There  is, 
therefore,  at  both  ends,  a  waste  of  power  sufllcient 
to  cover  all  the  margin  of  economy  with  which 
we  set  out. 

There  is  yet  another  disadvantage  attonding  the 
use  of  the  longitudinal  tube.  The  filter  the  pis- 
ton yields  before  the  column  of  air — that  is,  the 
fastor  it  travels — the  less  is  the  active  pressure  it 
sustains.  In  the  atmospheric  railway  the  piston 
moves  just  as  fast  as  the  train ;  and  consequently 
to  obtain  an  increased  velocity,  the  load  must  be 
lightened  in  a  more  than  corresponding  ratio. 
But  in  the  locomotive  engines,  the  pistons,  with 
a  stroke  varying  perhaps  from  sixteen  to  twenty- 
four  inches,  act  upon  driving  wheels  of  six  or 
eight  feet  diameter,  and  will,  therefore,  recede 
before  the  impact  of  the  steam  with  only  one  ninth 
or  one  sixteenth  the  velocity  of  the  train.  A  far 
larger  proportion  of  the  force  exerted  by  the  elas- 
tic fluid  is  thus  rendered  available.  Now  that  the 
experiment  lately  carrying  on  in  Devonsbira  seems 
finally  abandoned,  the  great  **  atmospheric  railway 
queation"  may  be  regarded  as  settled.*     We  only 

*Oar  calcalationa,  ffiven  above,  appear  to  be  fuUv 
heme  out  by  the  facts  disclosed  at  the  recent  meeting  or 
the  South  Devon  Railway  Company.  It  then  transpired, 
that  although  upon  the  evidenoe  given  befine  Locd  How- 
ick's  committee,  in  1845,  the  anticipated  cost  of  the 
atmospheric  tube  had  been  estimated  at  4  or  SOOOl.  per 
fluUe,  the  expense  really  inonnad  was  U,ltBl.  The 
WBiJLiBf  chaifes  also  were  nckoasd  as  eiiim.ta.hs  iar 


instance  it,  as  a  fiur  example  of  the  faet  already 
referred  to,  thst  it  is  their  relative  solution,  with 
which  problems  involving  difficulties  of  construc- 
tion are  chiefly  concerned.  For  of  the  mechan- 
ical possibility  of  the  mschine  there  never  was  a 
doubt.  With  a  certain  area  of  exhausted  tube, 
and  a  oertain  power  working  air  pnmps  not  placed 
too  far  apart,  all  the  ordinary  necessities  of  loco- 
motion could  be  fully  satisfidl.  And  if  we  had 
known  no  other  means  of  conveying  trains  at  fifty 
miles  an  hour,  this  would  have  been  sufficient. 
But  the  question  was  not  only  one  of  mechanical 
limit — it  put  in  issue  the  comparative  advantages 
of  rival  systems.  The  stmospheric  tube  must 
work  better — that  is,  more  chesply  snd  more  use- 
fully— then  the  locomotive  engine,  to  entitle  it  to 
supersede  the  latter  in  the  public  service. 

On  computing  the  relative  limits  of  power  in 
the  locomotive  engine,  with  reference  to  the  three 
objects  of  economy,  velocity,  and  safety,  we  dis- 
cover that  it  is  not  the  consideration  of  cost,  nor 
the  practical  difficulties  of  construction,  but  the 
necessity  of  safety  alone,  which  has  assigned  to 
our  working  velocities  their  present  limits.  So 
long  as  the  chances  of  collision  remain  at  their 
existing  average,  we  cannot  in  prudence  increase 
the  rapidity ;  for  even  if  we  could  construct  our 
dead  mechanism  of  strength  sufficient  to  endure 
the  concussion,  the  human  machine  will  not  bear 
it  uninjured.  Already  fatal  results  have  super- 
vened from  accidents  of  that  description,  oeeasioned 
not  by  the  effect  of  external  injury,  but  simply 
from  some  internal  disorganisation  or  shock  to  the 
system,  produced  by  the  sudden  stoppage  of  rapid 
motion.  But  supposing  that  by  better  arrange- 
ments snd  more  careful  watehing— even  without 
resorting  to  the  extreme  measure  of  hanging  a 
director  or  two— we  could  reduce  the  danger  of 
collision  to  the  condition  of  a  remote  contingeneyt 
there  are  dangers  and  causes  of  disorder  in  the 
engine  itself,  snd  arising  during  the  ordinary  oouraa 
of  work,  which  must  be  tsken  into  account.  In  a 
report  presented  during  1846  to  the  French  miaia- 
tor  of  public  works,  by  M.  de  Boureuille,  the  chief 
of  the  railway  department,  and  who  bad  beea 
commissioned  to  inquire  into  the  means  of  ensuring 
safety  in  railway  tranait,  we  find  the  sourees  of 
danger  thus  indicated : — 

On  analyzing  the  strain  upon  the  axles  it  was 
found  to  consist;  first— of  a  vertical  strain  due 
either  to  the  portion  of  the  weight  of  the  engine 
bearing  upon  that  point,  in  consequence  of  the 
position  of  the  centre  of  gravity,  or  to  the  action  of 
the  springs  of  the  hinder  axles  in  the  six-wheeled 
engines.  This  strain  being  thus  defined,  even  sup- 
below  those  of  the  locomotives.  By  the  test  of  some 
months*  trial,  over  3S  miles  of  roacf,  before  the  system 
was  dIscsTded,  the  rebitive  ooet  appeared  to  be  kieows' 
tives  8ff .  6d. ;  atmoqiheric,  ds.  1  id.  per  mile.  The  chair- 
man, however,  stated,  that  by  means  of  various  improve- 
meou  and  items  of  economy,  the  ezpenees  of  the  tube 
might  be  reduced  toad,  per  mile  below  those  ef  the  kwo- 
rootives.  But  even  upon  this  estimate  it  would  require  a 
trafile  of  90  trains  per  diem,  or  nearly  one  every  quarter 
of  an  boer,  runnina  day  and  night,  to  pay  4  par  seal,  apsa 
the  aiMifisnal  satiay. 
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posing  the  parts  upon  which  it  acts  are  as  near  as 
pssible  to  the  point  d'apjmi  formed  by  the  wheels, 
It  tends  nevertlieless  to  bend  the  axle  in  a  vertical 
direction.  Secondly — a  tension  arising  from  the 
conoidal  form  of  the  peripheries  of  the  wheels,  and 
inequalities  in  the  inclination  of  the  rails ;  from 
which  it  happens  that  the  peripheries  of  two  wheels 
fixed  upon  one  axle  never  touch  the  rails  at  the 
same  point  at  the  same  time,  and  consequently  each 
of  the  wheels  will  slip  alternately  upon  tlie  rails. 
If  the  twist  resulting  therefrom  is  not  too  violent, 
it  keeps  all  the  molecules  in  a  constant  state  of 
vibration.  Thirdly — shocks  arising  from  inequal- 
ities in  the  roads,  caused  by  the  undulations  of  the 
rails  at  their  points  of  junction,  on  the  passage  of  a 
train.  These  shocks  increase  in  violence  in  pro- 
portion to  the  speed,  and  act  in  a  direction  at  right 
angles  to  the  axis  of  the  axle.  Fourthly — a  strain 
of  another  description,  arising  from  the  oscillations 
of  the  carriages,  acts  upon  the  axles  both  in  the 
direction  of  their  length  and  at  right  angles  thereto ; 
increasing  in  force  in  proportion  to  the  diameter 
of  the  wheels. 

Some  of  the  dislocating  forces  here  described 
increase,  as  stated,  in  direct  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  velocity ;  others  in  a  much  higher  ratio 
The  great  cause  of  disturbance  may  be  traced  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  expansive  power  of  the 
steam  is  transmitted,  through  the  axle,  to  the 
driving  wheels,  by  means  of  a  pair  of  piston-rods 
working  upon  cranks  in  the  axle,  and  placed  upon 
opposite  sides  of  the  line  passing  through  the  cen- 
tre of  gravity.  Of  necessity  the  two  cranks  can- 
not lie  in  the  same  plane,  but  must  form  a  right 
angle  with  one  another.  Their  forces,  therefore, 
can  never  be  in  counterpoise.  While  the  right- 
hand  piston  is  at  its  dead  point,  the  lefl-hand  will 
be  at  a  maximum ;  and  while  the  axle  is  pushed 
forward  on  one  side,  it  lb  pulled  back  on  the  other ; 
and  these  interchanges  of  impulse,  when  at  high 
speed,  recur  several  times  in  every  second.  Enor- 
mous tendency  to  oscillation  is  thus  produced, 
and  the  irregularity  of  motion,  when  once  evolved, 
tends,  by  the  natural  relation  of  the  several  parts 
and  actions,  to  cause  or  to  increase  every  variety 
of  eccentric  force.  The  improvement,  if  such 
be  possible,  which  should  throw  the  axle  of  the 
driving  wheels  into  revolution  by  some  continuous 
and  symmetrical  impulse,  will  remove  by  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  sources  of  danger  and  open 
wider  limits  to  the  possibility  of  greater  speed. 

In  the  process  of  weaving  by  the  power-loom 
we  find  an  analogous  example  of  velocity  limited 
by  the  broken  or  alternating  motion  of  the  acting 
forces.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  shnttle  can 
be  thrown  from  side  to  side  between  the  threads 
of  the  warp,  is  limited  by  the  strength  of  the  woof 
thread  it  carries  across.  When  the  strain  is  so 
great  as  to  cause  more  than  a  certain  average 
number  of  breakings,  the  net  product  of  the  ma- 
chine will  be  increased  by  working  at  a  lower  ve- 
locity. By  a  recent  improvement,  the  shuttle  is 
made  at  every  vibration  or  "  shot,"  to  commence 
its  motion  slowly  and  increase  in  velocity  as  it 
proceeds;  thus  diminishing  the  strain  upon  the 
thread,  and  eoonomiziog  time,  erea  in  the  fbor  or 


six  feet  that  constitute  the  aveimge  extant  of  evk 
"  shot.*'  And  by  this  means  the  looms  are  sobm- 
times  worked  at  a  rate  of  180  threads  per  mioote, 
or  3  in  every  second.  This  will  oonautnte  tlw 
absolute  limit  of  speed,  under  the  existing  fima  of 
construction.  To  extend  it  we  moat  introduce  t 
new  principle,  and  discover  some  method  of  waif- 
ing  the  tissue  in  a  cylindrical  web ;  when  the  oi- 
cillation  of  the  shuttle  might  be  tranafonned  into  t 
continuous  revolution,  and  the  strain  upon  the 
woof,  arising  from  the  perpetual  stoppage  and 
change  of  motion,  be  annihilated. 

The  history  of  the  first  invention  of  the  powe^ 
loom  contains  a  curious  proof,  how  mooh  more 
difficult  is  the  discovery  of  any  absolutely  new 
principle,  by  which  the  old  forma  and  processes 
of  manipulation  are  entirely  superseded,  than  the 
mere  contrivance  of  means  to  imitate  by  maohinery 
what  has  been  already  done  by  hand.  The  latter 
requires  only  a  very  common  endowment  of  the 
inventive  faculty ;  the  former  demanda  the  pres- 
ence of  creative  genius.  More  than  a  hundred 
years  before  the  invention  of  the  steam  loom,  in 
the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  August,  1878, 
there  was  given  some  account  of  '*  a  new  engine 
to  make  woollen  cloths  without  the  help  of  an  ar- 
tifioer," — being  a  communication  from  a  M .  de 
Gennes,  *'  sn  officer  belonging  to  the  sea."  Much 
ingenuity  is  exhibited  in  the  mechanical  ooDStme- 
tion  of  this  *'  engine,"  considering  the  time  wbea 
it  was  produced ;  but  in  those  days  the  only  method 
of  passing  the  woof-thread  through  the  warp  was 
by  the  fingers  of  the  weaver,  assisted  oceaaionally 
by  a  notched  stick.  And  accordingly  M.  de  Gen- 
nes, or  whoever  was  the  inventor  of  the  machine, 
could  hit  upon  no  better  plan  than  a  oomplieated 
imitation  of  the  human  hand  and  arm,  by  which 
his  shuttle  is  carried  from  side  to  side.  Long 
aAerwards,  s  common  weaver  invented  the  "  ily" 
shuttle,  which  is  shot  to  and  fro  by  springs ;  nd 
modem  inventors,  having  the  benefit  of  this  capi- 
tal discovery,  started  from  a  high  vantage  gronnd, 
and  have  succeeded  in  bringing  the  power-loom  to 
its  present  state  of  excellence. 

But  the  difficulty  with  which  a  novel  idea  is 
caught  or  worked,  is  not  the  only  one  that  i 
in  the  way  of  the  inventor.  Improve  our  i 
ism  as  we  msy,  the  human  operator  will  always 
form  an  imporunt  element  in  our  oomhinationa ; 
and  will  often  prove  by  far  the  moat  intractable  of 
our  msterials.  Once  let  the  workman  be  inured 
to  the  routine  performance  of  dutiea  on  one  ma- 
chine, and  it  becomes  a  work  of  much  time  and 
cost  to  transfer  him  to  another.  The  dearly  ac- 
quired skill  which  constituted  his  chief  capital  is 
rendered  useless;  and  the  apprenticesbip  to  Us 
new  tasks  must  be  completed  at  much  labor  to 
himself  snd  expense  to  his  employers.  We  ate 
assured  by  high  suthority  that  little  Bhoit  of  a 
whole  generation  must  expire,  before  the  diaafe 
can  be  thoroughly  established.  When  some  of  ibe 
more  remarkable  inventions,  like  that  of  Aik- 
Wright's  Spinning  Jenny,  were  firrt  intndoeed,  it 
waa  foond  neceamrr  to  diaeaid  tbe  wfcoli  eftbt 
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tnined  operatives,  and  to  intrust  the  attendance 
upon  the  new  machines  either  to  young  children, 
or  to  recruits  drawn  from  rustic  neighborhoods, 
who  had  never  touched  a  spindle.  It  was  no  won- 
der that  the  **  skilled  laborer'*  of  the  old  system 
denounced  and  resisted  the  new  ;  just  as  the  old 
English  archer  resisted  the  introduction  of  the 
musket,  after  having  acquired  by  incessant  prac- 
tice from  earliest  childhood  his  unerring  skill  as  a 
marksman,  and  so  great  muscular  power  that  he 
could  be  recognized  a  nhle  off,  merely  from  the 
size  of  his  arms.  The  spinning  jenny,  indeed, 
presented  such  an  enormous  increase  in  speed  and 
economy,  that  the  old  workers  gave  in  without  a 
struggle.  But  the  weaving  machines  did  not  at 
first  appear  so  hopelessly  superior.  The  hand- 
loom  weavers  found  themselves  able  to  **  live  in 
the  race**  with  the  steam  engine,  although  at  a 
terrible  sacrifice.  The  competition  has  been  per- 
severed in,  with  melancholy  pertinacity,  to  the 
present  day — until  society  has  the  burden  and  the 
scandal  of  a  numerous  class  of  individuals,  indus- 
trious but  ill-judging,  who  have,  even  in  good 
times,  to  battle  for  a  bare  subsistence  against  fear- 
ful odds;  and  who,  in  the  frequently  recurring 
periods  of  depression,  present  the  most  afflicting 
spectacles. 

The  machine  maker,  in  his  turn,  will  endeavor 
to  frustrate  the  innovations  that  tend  to  render  his 
capital  and  experience,  like  the  skill  of  the  opera- 
tive, in  great  measure  valueless.  If  some  new 
power  should  be  discovered  and  trained  to  do  for 
as  more  efliciently  what  steam  does  now,  its  adop- 
tion would  be  impeded  by  all  the  improvements  in 
the  steam  engine,  which  four  generations  of  en- 
gineers have  combined  to  perfect.  The  most 
proper  proportions  of  size  and  strength  ;  the  sim- 
plest arrangement  of  parts;  the  best  form  and 
construction  of  every  valve  and  joint— even  the 
machines  that  make  the  machines — have  been  long 
since  ascertained  and  provided.  The  new  power 
must  be  gifted  with  advantages  very  great  and  un- 
deniable, if  it  can  supersede,  in  all  the  rudeness 
of  its  primitive  condition,  the  elaborate  perfection 
of  the  established  engines. 

The  common  watch  is  in  many  of  its  parts  t 
very  ill-constructed  machine.  The  train  of  wheel- 
work  which  transmits  the  motion  of  the  main- 
spring, for  example,  is  contrived  on  principles  so 
faulty,  that  they  would  be  scouted  by  every  prac- 
tised mechanician.  Yet  there  can  be  no  doubt 
than  any  attempt  to  introduoe  a  better  machine 
would  utterly  fail  as  a  commercial  enterprise. 
Long  used  methods  and  ingenious  engines  have 
been  specially  provided  to  fashion  tnd  out  every 
one  of  the  minuter  parts  which  go  to  compose  the 
existing  instrument.  Mr.  Dent,  in  a  lecture  de- 
livered at  the  Royal  Institution,  stated  that  every 
watch  consisted  of  at  least  909  pieees,  employing 
probably  215  persons,  distributed  among  40  trades 
— ^to  say  nothing  of  the  tool-makers  for  all  of 
tliese.  If  we  were  now  materially  to  alter  the 
ooostroetion  of  the  watch,  all  those  trades  would 
have  to  be  xeleamt,  new  tools  and  wlMt^^rtting 


engines  to  be  devised ;  and  the  majority  of  the 
workmen  to  begin  life  again.  During  this  inter- 
val the  price  of  the  new  instrument  would  be  enor- 
mously enhanced.  We  should  sgain  hear  men 
speak,  like  Malvolio,  of*'  winding  up  their  watches" 
as  a  token  of  magnificent  wealth.  Thus,  in  our 
complicated  state  of  society,  even  machines  in  pro- 
cess of  time  come  to  surround  themselves  with  a 
circle  of  "  vested  interests,*'  which  embarrass  all 
our  attempts  at  improvement. 

Looking  back  on  what  we  have  written  as  to 
the  limits  of  improvement,  we  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general 
law  upon  the  subject.  Every  invention  must  be 
judged  by  its  own  merits,  and  according  to  the 
special  object  in  view.  Nine  times  out  of  ten, 
probably,  the  object  will  be  nothing  more  than 
economy,  in  a  reduction  of  cost.  In  the  tenth  case, 
it  may  be  for  increased  safety,  simplicity,  velocity 
or  power.  But  each  case  requires  to  be  calculated 
for  itself;  and  some  of  the  elements  for  such  cal- 
culations we  have  now  endeavored  to  give.  These 
elements  are  sometimes  simple  enough  ;  yet  it  is 
astonishing  how  oflen  they  are  overlooked.  To  give 
a  familiar  illustration.  The  art  oi flying  has  more 
or  less  occupied  the  inventive  power  of  man,  since 
the  days  of  Dcdalus.  Here  we  may  allow  that 
cost  and  even  danger  may  be  left  out  of  consider^ 
ation,  and  that  the  question  is  one  of  simple  prac- 
ticability. The  balloon  offers  the  nearest  approx- 
imation to  a  successful  solution  ;  since,  though  we 
could  not  properly  fly,  we  might  float  suspended 
to  those  buoyant  spheres ;  and  efforts  to  steer 
balloons  have  accordingly  been  innumerable.  Now 
a  very  simple  calculation  will  show  that  a  wind  of 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  would  exert,  upon  any 
sphere  of  useful  sise,  a  pressure  greater  than  the 
weight  it  could  sustain  in  the  air.  The  power 
consequently  which  would  be  required  to  retain  the 
machine  stationary  against  such  a  wind — or,  what 
is  the  same  thing,  propel  it  at  a  like  rate  through 
a  still  atmosphere — must  be  greater  than  that 
which  would  keep  it  up  in  the  air  without  a  bal- 
loon at  all.  A  good  three-fourths  of  prospective 
aeronauts,  therefore,  surrounded-  their  task  with 
unnecessary  difficulty.  And  the  remainder,  who 
devised  so  many  varieties  of  imitative  plumage 
and  pinions,  might  have  saved  their  labor  if  they 
had  but  reflected  that,  before  they  could  use  their 
ingenious  apparatus,  they  most  possess  some  mo- 
tive power  which  could  support  its  own  weight 
and  something  more,  for  a  reasonable  time.  They 
were  constructing  new  winga,  while  the  thing 
wanted  was  a  new  steam-engine. 

In  many  branches  of  manufacture  mechanicsl 
improvement  has  been  so  rapid,  that  Mr.  Babbage 
estimsted  the  average  duration  of  the  machinery  at 
only  three  years ;  by  the  expiration  of  which  time 
it  was  superseded  by  new  apparatus.  This  ratio 
was  of  course  temporary  and  accidental.  Many 
of  the  large  roanafaetnrers  in  Lancashire  and  tlie 
West  Riding  find  it  worth  their  while  to  employ 
skilful  meebanies  at  high  salaries,  for  bo  other 
pQipoio  than  to  Mfgest  impioveneate  k  tho  Mh 
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ohinery.  The  resnlt  is  that  their  factories  contain 
specimens  of  contrivance  surpassing  any  other  in 
the  world.  Some  of  the  mechanism  used  in  cot- 
ton printing,  or  in  the  '*  differential  box"  for  sup- 
plying cotton  to  the  spinning  frames,  is  beyond  com 
parison  superior,  in  delicacy  and  ingenuity,  to  the 
most  complex  movements  of  a  chronometer.  And 
the  human  operative,  in  imitation  and  by  the  aid 
of  the  machine,  acquires  a  perfection  little  less 
marvellous.  The  rapidity  of  his  motion,  the 
acoteness  of  his  perception,  render  him  a  fitting 
companion  for  the  intricate  mechanism  he  employs 
In  astronomical  observations,  the  senses  of  the  op- 
erator are  rendered  so  acute  by  habit,  that  he  can 
estimate  differences  of  time  to  the  tenth  of  a 
second  ;  and  adjust  his  measuring  instrument  to 
graduations  of  which  5000  occupy  only  an  inch. 
It  is  the  same  throughout  the  commonest  processes 
of  manufacture.  A  child  who  fastens  on  the 
heads  of  pins,  will  repeat  an  operation  requiring 
several  distinct  motions  of  the  muscles  one  hun- 
dred times  a  minute  for  several  successive  hours. 
In  a  recent  Manchester  paper,  it  was  stated  that 
a  peculiar  sort  of  twist  or  "  gimp,*'  which  cost 
three  shillings  making  when  first  introduced,  was 
now  manufactured  for  one  penny ;  and  this  not, 
as  usually,  by  the  invention  of  a  new  machine,  but 
solely  through  the  increased  dexterity  of  the  work- 
man. 

To  the  inventive  genius  of  her  sons  England 
owes  the  foundation  of  her  commercial  greatness. 
We  will  not  go  the  length  of  asserting  that  she 
retains  her  proud  preeminence  solely  upon  the  con- 
dition of  keeping  twenty  years  ahead  of  other  na- 
tions in  the  practice  of  the  mechanical  arts ;  but 
there  is  no  question  that  a  fearful  proportion  of 
our  fellow-subjects  hold  their  prosperity  upon  no 
other  tenure.  And  quite  independently  of  what 
may  be  done  by  our  rivals  in  the  markets  of  the 
world,  it  is  of  vast  importance  to  our  increasing 
population  that  the  conquest  over  nature  should 
proceed  unchecked.  Towards  this  object  we  have 
thought  we  might  contribute  some  slight  assist- 
ance by  indicating  some  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  warfare  must  be  conducted,  and  the 
mental  training  of  those  engaged  in  carrying  it 
on.  That  there  should  be  so  little  provision  for 
this  training  among  our  ordinary  establishments 
for  education,  shows  a  neglect,  at  which,  if  any 
anomaly  of  the  sort  could  surprise  us,  we  might 
well  be  surprised.  With  the  exception  of  the 
college  at  Putney,  confined  to  a  few  aspirants  to 
the  honorary  degree  of  C.  E. — for  practically  the 
profession  is  not  limited  to  such — the  scientific 
education  of  the  young  mechanist  roust  be  self-ac- 
qoired,  or,  at  best,  irregularly  obtained  in  the 
classes  voluntarily  formed  among  the  members  of 
literary  institutions.  Yet  every  day  the  necessity 
for  practical  and  technical  instruction  is  becoming 
more  manifest.  We  see  it  marked  as  strongly  in 
the  success  of  the  few  who  succeed,  as  in  the 
fiulare  of  the  many  efforts  of  ignorant  and  mistaken 
ingenuity. 

Blind  intailion  haa  now  littto  hope  of  saoeeta  in 
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the  work  of  invention.  Mere  chance  baa  stiD  leM, 
it  never,  indeed,  had  so  much  as  popnlaz  lepata- 
tion  gave  it  credit  for.  Chance  might  havo  set  ii 
motion  the  chandelier  suspended  in  the  Pin 
cathedral ;  but  if  chance  also  suggested  to  Galileo 
the  laws  of  the  pendulum,  it  must  have  belonged 
to  that  multitudinous  order  of  casualties,  by  wfaieh 
ideas  are  ordinarily  propagated  in  fit  and  fertile 
minds.  Two  generations  ago  Mr.  Watt  obaerved, 
that  he  had  known  many  workmen  who  had  sug- 
gested some  improved  adaptation  of  mechanimi, 
but  never  one  who  invented  an  instrument  mvolv- 
ing  a  principle,  like  that  of  his  centrifugal  "  gov- 
ernor." Machines  that  do  not  involve  a  prioeipla 
are  now  grown  so  rare,  that  the  range  of  invention 
is  almost  annihilated  for  the  mere  workman.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  observe  how  singularly,  when 
the  principle  is  once  fairly  studied,  mecbanieal  in- 
ventions are  simultaneously  made  in  many  plaeei 
at  once.  The  honors  of  the  electrotype  proeetsea, 
of  the  Daguerreotype,  of  the  electric  telegraph,  the 
screw-propeller,  and  a  host  besides,  are  dispnied 
by  a  hundred  rival  claimants.  Chance,  wo  ibns 
perceive,  did  not  produce  those  discoveries;  and 
from  the  same  facts  we  obtain  a  gratifying  assaranoa 
that  it  could  not  have  prevented  their  prodnetion. 
Well  directed  education  will  make  the  creations 
of  the  human  mind  more  abundant,  at  printing  baa 
already  secured  then:  indestmetibility. 

Of  the  Ugal  aids  or  hindraneea  to  imrentioa,  it 
is  not  now  our  pnrpoee  to  speak,  althongb  the 
anomalies  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  the  aobjeel 
are  confessedly  flagrant.  One  aoggettiOD  for  im- 
provement we  have  already  referred  to.  It  ia  that 
every  petitioner  for  a  patent  should  depont  in  a 
gallery  or  museum,  accessible  to  the  pnUie,  a 
working  model,  drawing,  or  specimen  of  hia  in- 
vention whether  in  mechanism,  art,  or  mannfoo- 
ture.  Museums  of  this  description  would  prove 
of  infinite  assistance  towards  that  scientifie  educa- 
tion in  which  we  are  now  so  lamentably  deficient 
The  public  would  then  obtain  some  oonntervail- 
ing  advantage  from  a  system,  of  which  it  ia  hard 
to  say  whether  it  is  more  injurious  by  the  monop- 
oly that  it  confers  or  the  privileges  it  deniee ;  hy 
the  difficulties  it  imposes  on  an  inventor  who  aeeki 
to  profit  by  his  discovery ;  or  by  the  hindraneea 
which  it  puts  in  the  way  of  his  soocesaors,  who 
have  devised  unprovements  on  the  first  invention. 


Recovered  Lake. — ^Tlie  followingr  ia  from  the 
Cincinnati  Gazette : — *' A  singular  accident  occurred 
on  the  Michigan  central  railway.  It  became  neces- 
sary to  carry  a  grading  or  embankment,  of  45  feet 
high,  across  a  low  piece  of  ground,  containing 
alwut  100  acres,  nearly  dry  enough  for  pkm^ 
land.  When  they  had  progressed  with  the  giading 
for  some  distance,  it  became  too  heavy  for  the  sou 
to  support,  the  crust  of  the  earth  broke  in,  and  the 
embauKment  sunk  down  into  79  feet  of  water !  It 
appears  that  the  piece  of  ground  had  been  a  lake, 
but  had  collected  a  soil  of  roots,  peat,  mnek,  etc., 
on  its  surface,  apparently  from  10  to  15  foot  tbiek, 
which  had  become  hardened  and  dry  eBoegii  for 
form  purpoees.*' 
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From  tlM  Qwrtari/  Bdvitw. 

1.  Vamty  Fair;  a  Novel  without  a  Hero.      By 

William  Makepeace  Thackeray.     Lon- 
doo.     1848. 

2.  Jane  Eyre;  an  Autobiography,    Edited  by  Gun- 

RER  Bell.     In  3  vols.     Iiondon.     1847. 

3.  Governesses''  Benevolent  Institution — Report  for 

A  remarkable  noTel  is  a  great  event  for  English 
society.  It  is  a  kind  of  common  friend,  aboat  whom 
people  can  speak  the  truth  without  fear  of  being 
compromised,  and  confess  their  emotions  without 
being  ashamed.  We  are  a  particularly  shy  and  re- 
seryed  people,  and  set  about  nothing  so  awkwardly 
as  the  simple  art  of  getting  really  acqtainted  with 
each  other.  We  meet  over,  and  over  again  in  what 
is  conventionally  called  "  easy  society,"  with  the 
tacit  understanding  to  go  so  far  and  no  further ;  to 
be  as  polite  as  we  ought  to  be,  and  as  intellectual 
as  we  can  ;  but  mutually  and  honorably  to  forbear 
lifting  those  veils  which  each  spreads  over  his  inner 
sentiments  and  sympathies.  For  this  purpose  a 
host  of  devices  have  been  contrived  by  which  all  the 
forods  of  friendship  may  be  gone  through,  without 
committing  ourselves  to  one  spark  of  the  spirit. 
We  fly  with  eagerness  to  some  common  ground  in 
which  each  can  uke  the  liveliest  interest,  without 
taking  the  slightest  in  the  world  in  his  companion 
Our  various  fashionable  manias,  for  charity  one  sea- 
son, for  science  the  next,  are  only  so  many  clever 
coQtrivances  for  keeping  our  neighbor  at  arm^s 
lengtli.  We  can  attend  committees,  and  canvass 
for  subscribers,  and  archaeologize,  and  geologize, 
and  take  ether  with  our  fellow  Christians  for  a 
twelvemonth,  as  we  might  sit  cross-legged  and 
smoke  the  pipe  of  fraternity  with  a  Turk  for  the 
same  period — and  know  at  the  end  of  the  time  as 
little  of  the  real  feelings  of  the  one  as  we  should 
about  the  domestic  relations  of  the  other.  But  there 
are  ways  and  means  for  lifting  the  veil  which  equally 
favor  our  national  idiosyncrasy  ;  and  a  new  and  re- 
markable novel  is  one  of  them — especially  the  nearer 
it  comes  to  real  life.  We  invite  our  neighbor  to  a 
walk  with  the  deliberate  and  malicious  object  of 
getting  thoroughly  acquainted  with  him.  We  ask 
no  impertinent  questions — we  profler  no  indiscreet 
confidences — we  do  not  even  sound  him,  ever  so 
delicately,  as  to  his  opinion  of  a  common  friend,  for 
he  would  be  sure  not  to  say,  lest  we  should  go  and 
tell ;  but  we  simply  discuss  Becky  Sharp,  or  Jane 
Kyre,  and  our  object  is  answered  at  once. 

There  is  something  about  these  two  new  and  no- 
ticeable characters  which  especially  compels  every- 
body to  speak  out.  They  are  not  to  be  dismissed 
M'ith  a  few  commonplace  moralities  and  sentimental- 
ities. They  do  not  fit  any  ready-made  criticism 
They  give  the  most  stupid  something  to  think  of, 
and  the  most  reserved  something  to  say ;  the  noost 
charitable  too  are  betrayed  into  home  comparisons 
which  they  usually  condemn,  and  the  most  ingen- 
ious stumble  into  paradoxes  which  they  can  hardly 
defend.  Becky  and  .Tane  also  stand  well  side  by 
aide  both  in  their  analogies  and  their  contrasts. 
Both  the  ladies  are  govehiesees,  imd  both  make  the 
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same  mtife  in  locietj ;  the  one,  in  Jtne  Eyre  phnh 
•eology,  marrying  her  "master,"  and  the  other 
her  master's  son.  Neither  starts  in  life  with  more 
than  •  moderate  capital  of  good  looks — Jane  Eyre 
with  hardly  that — for  it  is  the  fashion  now-a-days 
with  novelists  to  give  no  encouragement  to  the  inso- 
lence of  mere  beanty,  but  rather  to  prove  to  all  whom 
it  may  concern  how  little  a  sensible  woman  requires 
to  get  on  with  in  the  world.  Both  have  also  an 
elfish  kind  of  nature,  with  which  they  divine  the 
secrets  of  other  hearts,  and  conceal  those  of  their 
own  ;  and  both  rejoice  in  that  peculiarity  of  feature 
which  Mademoiselle  de  Luzy  has  not  contributed 
to  render  popular,  viz.,  green  eyes.  Beyond  this, 
however,  there  is  no  similarity  either  in  the  minds, 
manners,  or  fortunes  of  the  two  heroines.  They 
think  and  act  upon  diametrically  opposite  principles 
— at  least  so  the  author  of  **  Jane  Eyre''  intends 
us  to  believe — and  each,  were  they  to  meet,  which 
we  should  of  all  things  enjoy  to  see  them  do,  would 
cordially  despise  and  abominate  the  other.  Which 
of  the  two,  however,  would  most  successfully  dupe 
the  other  is  a  different  Question,  and  one  not  so  easy 
to  decide ;  though  we  have  our  own  ideas  upon  the 
subject. 

We  must  discuss  **  Vanity  Fair"  first,  which, 
much  as  we  were  entitled  to  expect  from  its  an- 
ther's pen,  has  fairly  uken  us  by  surprise.  We 
were  perfectly  aware  that  Mr.  Thackeray  had  of 
old  assumed  the  jester's  habit,  in  order  the  more 
unrestrainedly  to  indulge  the  privilege  of  speaking 
the  truth ;  we  had  traced  his  clever  progress 
through  '*  Fraser's  Magazine"  and  the  ever  im- 
proving pages  of  '*  Punch" — which  wonder  of  the 
time  has  been  infinitely  obliged  to  him — but  still 
we  were  little  prepared  for  the  keen  observation,^ 
the  deep  wisdom,  and  the  consummate  art  which 
he  has  interwoven  in  the  slight  texture  and  whim^ 
sical  pattern  of  Vanity  Fair.  Everybody,  it  is  to 
be  supposed,  has  read  the  volume  by  this  time; 
and  even  for  those  who  have  not,  it  is  not  necee* 
sary  to  describe  the  order  of  the  story.  It  is  not 
a  novel,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
with  a  plot  purposely  contrived  to  bring  about 
certain  scenes,  and  develop  certain  characters, 
but  simply  a  history  of  those  average  sufllerings, 
pleasures,  penalties  and  rewards  to  which  various 
classes  of  mankind  gravitate  as  naturally  and  cer- 
tainly in  this  world  as  the  sparks  fly  upward.  It 
is  only  the  same  game  of  life  which  every  player 
sooner  or  later  makes  for  himself — were  he  Xih 
have  a  hundred  chances,  and  shufile  the  cards  of 
circumstance  every  time.  It  is  only  the  same 
busy,  involved  drama  which  may  be  seen  at  any 
time  by  any  one,  who  is  not  engrossed  with  the 
magnified  roinutie  of  his  own  petty  part,  but  with 
comp<i6ed  curiosity  looks  on  to  the  stage  where 
his  fellow-men  and  women  are  the  actors;  and 
that  not  even  heightened  by  the  conventional 
coloring  which  Madame  de  Stael  philosophically 
declares  that  fiction  alwaya  wants  in  order  to  mak* 
up  for  its  not  being  truth.  Indeed,  so  far  from 
taking  any  advantage  of  this  novelist's  lioeoee, 
Mr.  ThaekAiay  baa  kardlj  availed  himaelf  of  tto 
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natural  averajre  of  remarkable  events  that  really 
do  occur  in  this  life.  The  battle  of  Waterloo,  it 
is  true,  is  introduced ;  but,  as  far  as  regards  the 
story,  it  brings  about  only  one  death  and  one 
bankruptcy,  which  might  either  of  them  have  hap- 
pened in  a  hundred  other  ways.  Otherwise  the 
tale  runs  on,  with  little  exception,  in  that  hum- 
drum course  of  daily  monotony,  out  of  which  some 
people  coin  materials  to  act,  and  others  excuses  to 
doze,  just  as  their  dispositions  may  be. 

It  is  this  reality  which  is  at  once  the  charm  and 
the  misery  here.  With  all  tHese  unpretending 
materials  it  is  one  of  the  most  amusing,  but  also 
one  of  the  most  distressing  books  we  have  read 
for  many  a  long  year.  We  almost  long  for  a 
little  exaggeration  and  improbability  to  relieve  us 
of  that  sense  of  dead  truthfulness  wliich  weighs 
down  our  hearts,  not  for  the  Amelias  and  Georges 
of  the  story,  but  for  poor  kindred  human  nature. 
In  one  light  this  truthfulness  is  even  an  objection. 
With  few  exceptions  the  personages  are  too  like 
our  every -day  selves  and  neighbors  to  draw  any 
distinct  moral  from.  We  cannot  see  our  way 
clearly.  Palliations  of  the  hsd  and  disappoint- 
ments in  the  good  arc  ))erpetually  obstructing  our 
judgment,  by  bringing  what  should  decide  it  too 
close  to  that  common  standard  of  experience  in 
which  our  only  rule  of  opinion  is  charity.  For  it 
is  only  in  fictitious  characters  which  are  highly 
colored  for  one  definite  object,  or  in  notorious  per- 
sonages viewed  from  a  distance,  that  the  course  of 
the  true  moral  can  be  seen  to  run  straight — once 
bring  the  individual,  with  his  life  and  circumstances 
closely  before  you,  and  it  is  lost  to  the  mental  eye 
in  the  thousand  pleas  and  witnesses,  unseen  and 
unheard,  before,  which  rise  up  to  overshadow  it. 
And  what  are  all  these  personages  in  Vanity  Fair 
but  feigned  names  for  our  own  beloved  friends  and 
acquaintances,  seen  under  such  a  puzzling  cross- 
light  of  good  in  evil,  and  evil  in  good,  of  sins  and 
sinnings  against,  of  little  to  be  praised  virtues,  and 
much  to  be  excused  vices,  that  we  cannot  presume 
to  moralize  upon  them — not  even  to  judge  them— 7 
content  to  exclaim  sorrowfully  with  the  old  proph- 
et:  **Alas!  my  brother!*'  Every  actor  on  the 
crowded  stage  of  Vanity  Fair  represents  some  type 
of  that  perverse  mixture  of  humanity  in  which 
there  is  ever  something  not  wholly  to  approve  or 
to  condemn.  There  is  the  desperate  devotion  of 
a  fond  heart  to  a  false  object,  which  we  cannot 
respect;  there  is  the  vain,  weak  man,  half  good 
and  half  bad,  who  is  more  despicable  in  oar  eyes 
than  the  decided  villain.  There  are  the  irretriev- 
ably wretched  education,  and  the  unquenchably 
manly  instincts,  both  contending  in  the  confirmed 
roii6,  which  melt  us  to  the  tenderest  pity.  There 
is  the  selfishness  and  self-will  which  the  possessor 
of  great  wealth  and  fawning  relations  ean  hardly 
avoid.  There  is  the  vanity  and  fear  of  the  world, 
which  assist  mysteriously  with  pious  principles  in 
keeping  a  man  respectable ;  there  are  combinations 
of  this  kind  of  every  imaginable  human  form  and 
eolor,  redeemed  but  feebly  by  the  steady  excel- 
lence of  an  awkward  man,  and  the  genuine  heart 


of  a  vulgar  woman,  till  we  feel  inclined  to  tax  Mr. 
Thackeray  with  an  under  estimate  of  oar  nature, 
forgetting  that  Madame  de  Stael  is  right  after  ill, 
and  that  without  a  little  conventional  rouge  ao 
human  complexion  ean  stand  the  atage-Iighti  of 
fiction. 

But  if  these  performers  give  us  pain,  we  an 
not  ashamed  to  own,  as  we  are  speaking  openly, 
that  the  chief  actress  herself  gives  us  none  at  ail. 
For  there  is  of  coarse  a  principal  pilgrim  in  Vanity 
Fair,  as  much  as  in  its  emblematical    original, 
Bunyan's   *'  Progress ;"    only  unfortunately  thii 
one  is  travelling  the  wrong  way.     And  we  say 
"  onfortnnately"  merely  by  way  of  courtesy,  for 
in  reality  we  care  little  about  the  matter.     No. 
Becky — our  hearts  neither  bleed  for  you,  nor  cry 
out  against  you.     You   are   wonderfully  clever, 
and  amusing,  and  accomplished,  and  intelligent, 
and  the  Soho  ateliers  were  not  the  best  nuneries 
.for  a  moral  training ;  and  you  were  married  early 
in  life  to  a  regular  blackleg,  and  you  have  had  to 
live  upon  your  wits  ever  since,  which  is  not  an 
improving  sort  of  maintenance ;  and  there  is  much 
to  be  said  for  and  against ;  but  still  jou  are  not 
one  of  us,  and  there  is  an  end  to  our  aynpathies 
and  censures.     People  who  allow  their  feelings  to 
be  lacerated  by  such  a  character  and  career  as 
yours,  are  doing  both  you  and  themselves  great 
injustice. '  No  author  could  have  openly  introdoeed 
a  near  connection  of  Satan's  into  the  best  London 
society,  nor  would  the  moral  end  intended  hava 
been  answered  by  it ;  but  really  and  honeatly,  con- 
sidering Becky  in  her  human  character,  we  know 
of  none  which  so  thoroughly  satisfies  our  highest 
beav  idhl  of  feminine  wickedness,  with  ao  alight 
a  shock  to  our  feelings  and  proprieties.  ^1%  is  tctt 
dreadful,  doubtless,  that  Becky  neither  lor^  the 
husband  who  loved  her,  nor  the  child  of  her  own 
flesh  and  blood,  nor  indeed  anybody  but  herself : 
but,  as  far  as  she  is  concernc^d,  we  cannot  pretend 
to  be  scandalized — for  how  could  she  without  a 
heart?    It  is  very  shocking  of  course  thAt  she  com- 
mitted all  sorts  of  dirty  tricks,  ahd  jockeyed  her 
neighbors,  snd  never  cared  what  she  trampled  under 
foot  if  it  happened  to  obstruct  her  step ;'  hat  how 
could  she  be  expected  to  do  otherwise  without  a 
conscience?    The  poor  little  womsn  was  moat  try- 
in  gly  placed ;  she  came  into  the  world  without  the 
customary  letters  of  credit  upon  those  two  great 
bankers  of  humanity,  "  Heart  and  Conaeienoe,** 
and  it  was  no  fault  of  hers  if  they  dishonored  all 
her  bills.    All  she  could  do  in  this  dilemma  was  to 
establish  the  firmest  connection  with  the  inierior 
commercial  branches  of  ••  Sense  and  Tact,"  who 
secretly  do  much  business  in  the  name  of  the  head 
concern,  and  with  whom  her  "  fine  fronul  derelop- 
roent"  gave  her  unlimited  credit.     She  saw  that 
selfishness  was  the  metal  which  the  atamp  of  heart 
was  suborned  to  pass ;  that  hypocrisy  was  the  boaf- 
age  thst  vice  rendered  to  virtue;   that  honcatj 
was,  at  all  events,  acted,  hocauae  it  waa  the  beat 
policy;  and  so  she  practised  the  arta  of  aelfiahiioai 
and  hypocrisy  like  anybody  elae  in  VanKy  Ym^ 
only  with  thia  diflSBrenoa,  that  aha  biMg^  I''"*  ^ 
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their  highest  possible  pitch  of  perfection.  For  why 
18  it  that,  looking  round  in  this  world,  we  find 
plenty  of  characters  to  compare  with  her  up  to  a 
certain  pitch,  but  none  which  reach  her  actual 
standard?  Why  is  it  that,  speaking  of  this  friend 
or  that,  we  say  in  the  tender  mercies  of  our  hearts, 
**  No,  she  is  not  quite  so  bad  as  Becky  V  We  fear 
not  only  because  she  has  more  heart  and  conscience, 
but  also  because  she  has  less  cleverness. 

No;  let  us  give  Becky  her  due.  There  is 
enough  in  this  world  of  ours,  as  we  all  know,  to 
provoke  a  saint,  far  more  a  poor  little  devil  like 
her.  She  had  none  of  those  fellow-feelings 
which  make  us  wondrous  kind.  She  saw  people 
around  her  cowards  in  vice,  and  simpletons  in  vir- 
tue, and  she  had  no  patience  with  either,  for  she 
was  as  little  the  one  as  the  other  herself.  She 
saw  women  who  loved  their  husbands  and  yet 
teased  them,  and  ruining  their  children  although 
they  doated  upon  them,  and  she  sneered  at  their 
utter  inconsistency.  Wickedness  or  goodness, 
unless  coupled  with  strength,  were  alike  worthless 
to  her.  That  weakness  which  is  the  blessed 
pledge  of  our  humanity,  was  to  her  only  the  des- 
picable badge  of  our  imperfection.  She  thought, 
it  might  be,  of  her  master's  words,  "  Fallen  cher- 
ub !  to  he  weak  is  to  be^miserable !"  and  won- 
deredliow  we  coord  "ST  such  fools  as  first  to  sin 
and  then  to  be  sorry.  Becky's  light  was  defec- 
tive, but  she  acted  up  to  it.  Her  goodness  goes 
as  far  as  good  temper,  and  her  principles  as  far  as 
shrewd  «ense,  and  we  may  thank  her  consistency 
for  showing  us  what  they  are  both  worth. 

It  is  another  thing  to  pretend  to  settle  whetW 
such  a  character  be  prima  facie  impossible^  though^ 
devotion  to  the  better  sex  might  wfell  depand  the 
assertion.  There  aYe  mysterifs  of  iniquity,  under 
'  the  semblance  of  man  and  woman,  read  of  in  his- 
tory, 01^  met  with  in  the  unchronicled  sufferings  of 
private  life,  which  would  almost  make  us  believe 
that  ihe  powers  of  darkness  occasionally  made  use 
of  this  earth  for  a  foundling  hospital,  and  sent 
their  imps  to  us  already  provided  with  a  return 
ticket.  We  shall  not  decide  on  the  lawfulness  or 
otherwise  of  any  attempt  to  depict  such  importa- 
tions ;  we  can  only  rest  perfectly  satisfied  that, 
granting  the  author's  premises,  it  is  impossible  to 
imagine  them  carried  out  with  more  felicitous 
skill  and  more  exquisite  consistency  than  in  the 
heroine  of  **  Vanity  Fair."  At  all  events,  the 
infernal  regions  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed  of 
liiile  Becky,  nor  the  ladies  either  ;  she  has,  at 
least,  all  the  cleverness  of  the  sex. 

The  great  charm,  therefore,  and  comfort  of 
Becky  is,  that  we  may  study  her  without  any 
compunctions.  The  misery  of  this  life  is  not  the 
evil  that  we  see,  but  the  good  and  the  evil  which 
are  so  inextricably  twisted  together.  It  is  that 
perpetual  memento  ever  meeting  one — 

How  in  this  vile  world  below 
Noblest  things  find  vilest  using, 

that  is  so  very  distressing  to  those  who  have  hearts 
as  well  as  eyes.  But  Becky  relieves  them  of  all 
this  pais — at  least  in  her  own  persoD.     Pity 


would  be  thrown  away  npon  one  who  has  ne| 
hoart  enough  for  it  to  ache  even  for  heiselC. 
Becky  is  perfectly  happy,  as  all  must  be  who  ex-  « 
eel  in  what  they  love  best.  Her  life  is  009  ei- 
ertion  of  successful  power.  Shame  never  visits 
her,  for  **  'T  is  conscience  that  makes  cowards  of 
us  all" — and  she  has  none.  She  realizes  that 
ne  plus  ultra  pf  sublunary  comfort  which  -it  was'  ^^ 
reserved  for  a  Frenchman  to  define — the  blessed 
combination  of  'We  ban  estomac  et  le  mauveis 
coBwr;^^  for  Becky  adds  to  her  other  good  qualities 
that  of  an  excellent  digestion. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  not  afraid  to  own  th^ 
we  rather  enjoy  her  ignis  fatuus  course,  dragging 
the  weak  and  the  vain  and  the  selfish,  through 
mud  and  mire,  aAer  her,  and  acting  all  parte, 
from  the  modest  rushlight  to  the  gracious  star,  just 
as  it  suits  her.     Clever  little  imp  that  she  is!  • 
What  exquisite  Uct  she  shows ! — what  unflagging  • 
good  humor! — what  ready  self-possession  !    Becky  • 
never  disappoints  us ;  she  never  even  makes  as  • 
tremble.     We  know  that  her  answer  will  come 
exactly  aniting  her  one  particular  object,  and  fre- 
quently three  or  four  more  in  prospect,     What 
respect,  too,  she  has  for  those  decencies  which 
more  virtuous,  but  more  stupid,  humanity  often 
disdains !     What  detection  of  all  that  is  false  and 
mean!     What  instinct  for  all  that   is   true  and 
great!     She  is  her  master*s  true  pupil  in  that; 
she  knows  what  is  really  divine  as  well  as  he,  and 
bows  before  it.     She  honors  Dobbin  in  spite  ef  '. 
his  big  feet ;  she  respects  her  husband  more  than    - 
ever  she  did  before,  perhaps  for  the  first  time»  «l 
the  very  moment  when  he  is  stripping '  not  only 
her  jewels,  but  name,  honor,  and  comfort  off  her. 
We  are  not  so  sure  either  whether  we  are  jus- 
tified in  calling  hers  **  le  mauvais  caur,**     Becky 
does  not  pursue  any  one  vindictively ;  she  never 
does  gratuitous  mischief.     The  fountain  is  more 
dry  than  poisoned.     She  is  even  generous — when 
she  can  afford  it.     Witness   that  burst  of  plafai 
speaking   in    Dobbin's   favor   to    the   little    delt 
Amelia,  for  which  we  forgive  her  many  a  sin. 
'T  is  true  she  wanted  to  get  rid  of  her ;  but  let 
that  pass.     Becky  was  a  thrifty  dame,  and  liked  • 
to  despatch  two  birds  with  one  stone.     And  she 
was  honest,  too,  after  a  fashion.     The  part  of 
wife  she  acts  at  first  as  well,  and  better  than  most; 
but  as  for  that  of  mother,  there  she  fails  from  the* 
beginning.     She  knew  that  maternal  love  was  no 
business  of  hers — that  a  fine  fronUl  development 
could  give  her  no  help  there — and  puU  so  little 
spirit  into  her  imitation  that  no  one  could  be  taken 
in  for  a  moment.     She  felt  that  that  bill,  of  all 
others,  would   be  snre  to  be  dishonored,  and  it 
went  against  her  oonscience — we  mean  her  sense 
— to  send  it  in. 

In  short,  the  only  respect  in  which  Becky^e 
course  gives  us  psin  is  when  it  locks  itself  into 
that  of  another,  and  more  genuine  child  of  this 
earth.  No  one  can  regret  those  being  entangled 
in  her  nets  whose  vsnity  and  meanness  of  spirit 
alone  led  them  into  its  meshes  eneh  are  righdy 
serred;  bnt  we  do  grndge  her  thai  real  saerad 
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thing  called  /owe,  even  of  a  Rawdon  Crawley ,'who 
has  more  of  that  self-forgetting,  all-purifying  feel- 

'  ing  for  his  little  evil  spirit  than  many  a  better  man 
has  for  a  good  woman.  We  do  grudge  Becky  a 
hearty  though  it  belong  only  to  a  swindler.  Poor, 
sinned  against,  vile,  degraded,  but  still  true-hearted 

^  Rawdon ! — you  stand  next  in  our  affections  and  sym- 
pathies to  honest  Dobbin  himself.  It  was  the  in- 
stinct of  a  good  nature  which  made  the  major  feel 
that  the  stamp  of  the  Evil  One  was  upon  Becky ; 
and  it  was  the  stupidity  of  a  good  nature  which 
made  the  colonel  never  suspect  it.  He  was  a 
cheat,  a  black-leg,  an  unprincipled  dog ;  but  still 

*  ''  Rawdon  15  a  man,  and  be  hanged  to  him,"  as 
the  rector  says.  We  follow  him  through  the 
illustrations,  which  are,  in  many  instances,  a  de- 
lightful enhancement  to  the   text — as  he  stands 

*  there,  with  his  gentle  eyelid,   coarse  moustache, 

*  and  foolish  chin,  bringing  up  Becky*s  coff*ee-cup 
with  a  kind  of  dumb  fidelity ;  or  looking  down  at 
little  Rawdon  with  a  more  than  paternal  tender- 
ness. All  Amelia's  philoprogenitive  idolatries  do 
not  touch  us  like  one  fond  instinct  of  '*  stupid 
Rawdon." 

Dobbin  sheds  a  halo  over  all  the  long-necked, 
loose-jointed  Scotch -looking  gentlemen  of  our  ac- 
quaintance. Flat  feet  and  flap  ears  seem  hence- 
forth incompatible  with  evil.  He  reminds  us  of 
one  of  the  sweetest  creations  that  have  appeared 
from  any  modern  pen — that  plain,  awkward,  love- 
able  **  Long  Walter,"  in  Lady  Georgina  Fuller- 
ton's  beautiful  novel  of  **  Grantley  Manor."  Like 
him,  too,  in  his  proper  self-respect ;  for  Dobbin — 
lumbering,  heavy,  shy,  and  absurdly  over-modest 
as  the  ugly  fellow  is — is  yet  true  to  himself.  At 
one  time  he  seems  to  be  sinking  into  the  mere  ab- 
ject dangler  after  Amelia ;  but  he  breaks  his 
chains  like  a  man,  and  resumes  them  again  like  a 
man  too,  although  half  disenchanted  of  his  amiable 
delusion. 

But  to  return  for  a  moment  to  Becky.  The 
only  criticism  we  would  offer  is  one  which  the 
author  has  almost  disarmed  by  making  ber  mother 
a  Frenchwoman.  The  construction  of  this  little 
clever  monster  is  diabolically  French^  Such  a 
huus  nalurtB  as  a  woman  withoutlt'lieart  and  con- 
science would,  in  England,  be  a  mere  brutal  savage, 
and  poison  half  a  village.  France  jsthe  land  for 
■^the  real  syren,  with  the  womarTsliite  and  the 
dragon's  claws.  The  genus  of  Pigeon  and  Laf- 
farge  claims  her  for  its  own — only  that  our  hero- 
ine takes  a  far  higher  class  by  not  requiring  the 
vulgar  matter  of  fact  of  crime  to  develop  her  full 
powers.  It  is  an  affront  to  Becky's  tactics  to  be- 
lieve that  she  could  ever  be  reduced  to  so  low  a 
resource,  or,  that  if  she  were,  anybody  would  find 
it  out.  We,  therefore,  cannot  sufficiently  applaud 
the  extreme  discretion  with  which  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  hinted  at  the  possibly  assistant  circumstances 
of  Joseph  Sedley's  dissolution.  A  less  delicacy 
of  handling  would  have  marred  the  harmony  of 
the  whole  design.  Such  a  casualty  as  that  sug- 
gested to  our  imagination  was  not  intended  for  the 
light  net  of  Vanity  Fair  to  draw  on  shore ;  it 


would  have  torn  it  to  pieces.  Besidee  it  is  m 
wanted.  Poor  little  Becky  is  bad  enough  to  m- 
isfy  the  most  ardent  student  of  "  good  books." 
Wickedness,  beyond  a  certain  pitch,  gives  no  in- 
crease of  gratification  even  to  the  sternest  nonl- 
ist ;  and  one  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  excellences  ii 
the  sparing  quantity  he  consumes.  The  whole 
use  J  too,  of  the  work — that  of  generously  roes8a^ 
ing  one  another  by  this  standard — is  lost,  the  mo- 
ment you  convict  Becky  of  a  capital  crime.  Who 
can,  with  any  face,  liken  a  dear  friend  to  a  morder- 
ess  ?  Whereas  now  there  are  no  little  synptoms 
of  fascinating  ruthlessness,  graceful  ingratitude,  or 
ladylike  selfishness,  observable  among  our  charm- 
ing acquaintance,  that  we  may  not  immediately 
detect  to  an  inch,  and  more  effectually  intimidate 
by  the  simple  application  of  the  Becky  gauge  than 
by  the  most  vehement  use  of  all  the  ten  com- 
mandments. Thanks  to  Mr.  Thackeray,  the 
world  is  now  provided  with  an  idea^  which,  if  we 
mistake  not,  will  be  the  skeleton  in  the  comer  of 
every  ball-room  and  boudoir  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  Let  us  leave  it  intact  in  its  unique  point 
and  freshness — a  Becky,  and  nothing  more.  We 
shodld,  therefore,  advise  our  readers  to  cot  oat 
that  picture  of  our  heroine's  *'  Second  Appearance 
as  Clytemnestraj"  which  casts  so  nncomfortable  a 
glare  over  the  latter  part  of  the  volume,  and  dis- 
regarding all  hints  and  innuendoes,  simply  to  let 
the  changes  and  chances  of  this  mortal  life  have 
due  weight  in  their  minds.  Jos  had  been  moch  io 
India.  His  was  a  bad  life;  he  ate  and  drank 
most  imprudently,  and  his  digestion  was  not  to  be 
compared  with  Becky's.  No  respectable  office 
would  have  ensured  "  Waterloo  Sedley." 

"  Vanity  Fair"  is  preeminently  a  novel  of  the 
day — not  in  the  vulgar  sense,  of  which  tbeto  are 
too  many,  but  as  a  literal  photograph  of  the  man- 
ners and  habits  of  the  nineteenth  centory,*thrown 
on  to  paper  by  the  light  of  a  powerful  mind  ;  and 
one  also  of  the  most  artistic  effbet.  Mr.  Thackeray 
has  a  peculiar  adroitness  in  leading  the  fancy,  or 
rather  memory  of  his  reader  from  one  set  of  ei^ 
cumstances  to  another  by  the  seeming  ehanceo  and 
coincidences  of  common  life,  as  sn  artist  leads  the 
spectator's  eye  through  the  8abjecr]Br  his  pictars 
by  a  skilful  repetition  of  color.  ,  Tliia  is  why  it 
is  imfossible  to  quote  from  his  book  with  any 
justice  to  it.  The  whole  growth  of  the  narrative 
is  so  matted  and  interwoven  together  with  tendril- 
like links  and  bindings,  that  there  is  no  detaching 
a  flower  with  a  sufficient  length  of  stalk  to  exhibit 
it  to  advantage.  There  is  that  mutual  depend- 
ence in  his  characters  which  is  the  first  requisite 
in  painting  every-day  life  ;  no  one  is  stock  on  a 
separate  pedestal — no  one  is  silting  for  his  po^ 
trait.  There  may  be  one  eieeption — we  mesn 
Sir  Pitt  Crawley,  senior:  it  is  possible,  nay,  wo 
hardly  doubt,  that  this  baronet  was  closer  drawn 
from  individual  life  than  anybody  else  in  the  book  ; 
but  granting  that  fact,  the  animal  was  so  onique 
an  exception,  that  we  wonder  so  shrewd  mm  artist 
could  stick  him  into  a  gallery  so  full  of  eor  famil- 
iars.    The  seenes  in  Gemaoy,  wo  eaa 
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win  Mem  to  many  retdeis  of  an  English  book 
hardly  less  extravagantly  ahsurd — grossly  and 
gratuitously  overdrawn  ;  but  the  initiated  will  value 
them  as  containing  some  of  the  keenest  strokes  of 
truth  and  humor,  that  *'  Vanity  Fair"  exhibits,  and 
not  enjoy  them  the  less  for  being  at  our  neighbor's 
expense.  For  the  thorough  appreciation  of  the 
chief  character  they  are  quite  indispensable  too. 
The  whole  course  of_the  work  lyfiy  be  viewed  as 
the  WaA(ier-/aAre  of  a  far  cTeverer  female  Wilheltn 
Meister.  We  have  watched  her  in  the  ups-and- 
downa  of  Hfe — among  the  humble,  the  fashionable, 
the  great  and  the  pious — and  found  her  ever  new, 
yet  ever  the  same  ;  but  still  Becky  among  the 
students  was  requisite  to  complete  the  full  measure 
of  our  admiration. 

'*  Jane  Eyre,"  as  a  work,  and  one  of  equal 
popularity,  is,  in  almost  every  respect,  a  total  con- 
trast to  **  Vanity  Fair."  The  characters  and 
eveuu,  though  some  of  them  masterly  in  concep- 
tion, are  coined  expressly  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing out  great  efiecu.  The  hero  and  heroine  are 
beings  both  so  singularly  unattractive  that  the 
reader  feels  they  can  have  no  vocation  in  the 
novel  but  to  be  brought  together ;  and  they  do 
things  which,  though  not  impossible,  lie  utterly 
beyond  the  bounds  of  probability.  On  this  ac- 
count a  short  sketch  of  the  plan  seems  requisite  ; 
not  but  what  it  is  a  plan  familiar  enough  to  all 
readers  of  novels — especially  those  of  the  old 
school  and  those  of  the  lowest  school  of  our  own 
day.  For  Jane  Eyre  is  merely  another  Pamela, 
who,  by  the  force  of  her  charac&r  and  the  strength 
of  her  principles,  is  carried  victoriously  through 
great  trials  and  temptations  from  the  man  she  loves. 
Nor  is  she  even  a  Pamela  adapted  and  refined  to 
modern  notions ;  for  though  the  story  is  conducted 
without  those  derelictions  of  decorum  which  we 
are  to  believe  had  their  excuse  in  the  manners  of 
Richardson's  time,  yet  it  is  stamped  with  a  coarse- 
ness of  language  and  laxity  of  tone  which  have 
certainly  no  excuse  in  ours.  It  is  a  very  remark- 
tble  book :  we  have  no  remembrance  of  another 
combining  such  genuine  power  with  such  horrid 
taste.  Both  together  have  equally  assisted  to  gain 
the  great  popularity  it  has  enjoyed ;  for  in  these 
days  of  extravagant-  adoration  of  all  that  bears  the 
ataiiip  of  novelty  and  originality,  sheer  rudeness 
and  vulgarity  have  come  in  for  a  most  mistaken 
worship. 

The  story  is  written  in  the  first  person.  Jane' 
begins  with  her  earliest  recollections,  and  at  once 
takes  possession  of  the  reader's  intensest  interest 
by  the  masterly  picture  of  a  strange  and  oppressed 
child  she  raises  up  in  a  few  strokes  before  him. 
She  is  an  orphan,  and  a  dependent  in  the  house 
of  a  selfish,  hard-hearted  aunt,  against  whom  the 
disposition  of  the  little  Jane  chafes  itself  in  natural 
antipathy,  till  she  contrives  to  make  the  unequal 
struggle  as  intolerable  to  her  oppressor  as  it  is  to 
herself.  She  is,  therefore,  at  eight  years  of  age, 
got  rid  of  to  a  sort  of  Dothegirts  Hall,  where  she 
continues  to  enlist  our  sympathies  for  a  time  with 
ber  little  pinched  fingers,  cropped  hair,  and  empty 


stomach.  But  things  impiote ;  the  abnsea  of  tiM 
institutioD  are  looked  into.  The  Puritan  patroA, 
who  holds  that  young  orphan  girls  are  only  safely 
brought  up  upon  the  rules  of  La  Trappe,  is  super- 
seded by  an  enlightened  committee — the  school 
assumes  a  sound  English  character — Jane  pro- 
gresses duly  from  scholar  to  teacher,  and  passes 
ten  profitable  and  not  unhappy  years  at  Lowood. 
Then  she  advertises  for  a  situation  as  governess, 
and  obtains  one  immediately  in  one  of  ttie  midland 
counties.  We  see  her,  therefore,  as  she  leaves 
Lowood,  to  enter  upon  a  new  life — a  small,  plain, 
odd  creature,  who  has  been  brought  up  dry  upon 
school  learning,  and  somewhat  stunted  accordingly 
in  mind  and  body,  and  who  is  now  thrown  upon 
the  world  as  ignorant  of  its  ways,  and  as  destitute 
of  its  friendships,  as  a  shipwrecked  mariner  upon  a 
strange  coast. 

Thornfield  Hall  is  the  property  of  Mr.  Roches- 
ter— a  bachelor  addicted  to  travelling.  She  finds 
it  at  first  in  all  the  peaceful  prestige  of  an  English 
gentleman's  seat  when  **  nobody  is  at  the  hall.*' 
The  companions  are  an  old  decayed  gentlewoman 
housekeeper — a  far  away  cousin  of  the  squire's — 
and  a  young  French  child,  Jane's  pupil,  Mr.  Roch- 
ester's ward  and  reputed  daughter.  There  is  a 
pleasing  monotony  in  the  summer  solitude  of  the 
old  country  house,  with  its  comfort,  respectability, 
and  dulness,  which  Jane  paints  to  the  life;  but 
there  is  one  circumstance  which  varies  the  same- 
ness and  casts  a  mysterious  feeling  over  the  scene. 
A  strange  laugh  is  heard  from  time  to  time  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  house — a  laugh  which  grates 
discordantly  upon  Jane's  ear.  She  listens,  watches, 
and  inquires,  but  can  discover  nothing  but  a  plain 
matter  of  fact  woman,  who  sits  sewing  somewhere 
in  the  attics,  and  goes  op  and  down  stairs  peace- 
ably to  and  from  her  dinner  with  the  servants. 
But  a  mystery  there  is,  though  nothing  betrays  it, 
and  it  comes  in  with  marvellous  eflfect  from  the 
monotonous  reality  all  around.  After  a  while  Mr. 
Rochester  comes  to  Thornfield,  and  sends  for  the 
child  and  her  governess  occasionally  to  bear  him 
company.  He  is  a  dark,  strange-looking  man- 
strong  and  large — of  the  brigand  stamp,  with  fine 
eyes  and  lowering  brows — blunt  and  sarcastic  in 
his  manners,  with  a  kind  of  miumthropical  frank- 
ness, which  seems  based  upon  utter  contempt  for 
his  fellow-creatures,  and  a  surly  truthfulness  which 
is  more  rudeness  than  honesty.  With  his  arrival 
disappears  all  the  prestige  of  country  innocence 
that  had  invested  Thornfield  Hall.  He  brings  the 
taint  of  the  world  upon  him,  and  none  of  iu  illu- 
sions. The  queer  little  governess  is  something 
new  to  him.  He  talks  to  her  at  one  time  impe- 
riously as  to  a  servant,  and  at  another  recklessly 
as  to  a  man.  He  poors  into  her  ears  disgraceful 
tales  of  his  past  life,  oonnected  with  the  birth  of 
liule  Adele,  which  any  man  with  common  respeol 
for  a  woman,  and  that  a  mere  girl  of  eighteen, 
would  have  spared  her;  but  which  eighteen  in  thi» 
case  listens  to  as  if  it  were  nothing  new,  and  oep- 
tainly  nothing  distasteful.  He  is  captious  audi: 
Turk-like — she  is  one  day  his  confidant,  and  a*' 
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Other  his  unnoticed  dependent.  In  short,  by  her 
aeeoont,  Mr.  Rochester  is  a  strange  brute,  some- 
what in  the  Squire  Western  style  of  absolute  and 
oapricious  eccentricity,  though  redeemed  in  him  by 
signs  of  a  cultivated  intellect,  and  gleams  of  a  cer- 
tain fierce  justice  of  heart.  He  has  a  tnind,  and 
when  he  opens  it  at  all,  he  opens  it  freely  to  her. 
Jane  becomes  attached  to  her  *'  master,'*  as  Pamela- 
like she  calls  him,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that 
solitude  and  propinquity  are  taking  effect  upon  him 
also.  An  odd  circumstance  heightens  the  dawn- 
ing romance.  Jane  is  awoke  one  night  by  that 
strange  discordant  laugh  close  to  her  ear — then  a 
noise  as  if  of  hands  feeling  along  the  wall.  She 
rises — opens  her  door,  finds  the  passage  full  of 
smoke,  is  guided  by  it  to  her  master's  room,  whose 
bed  she  discovers  enveloped  in  flames,  and  by  her 
timely  aid  saves  his  life.  After  this  they  meet  no 
more  for  ten  days,  when  Mr.  Rochester  returns 
from  a  visit  to  a  neighboring  family,  bringing  with 
him  a  housefull  of  distinguished  guests ;  at  the 
head  of  whom  is  Miss  Blanche  Ingram,  a  haughty 
beauty  of  high  birth,  and  evidently  the  especial 
object  of  the  squire's  attentions — upon  which  tu- 
multuous irruption  Miss  Eyre  slips  back  into  her 
naturally  humble  position. 

Our  little  governess  is  now  summoned  away  to  at- 
tend her  aunt's  death-bed,  who  is  visited  by  some 
compunction  towards  her,  and  she  is  absent  a  month. 
When  she  returns  Thornfield  Hall  is  quit  of  all  its 
guests,  and  Mr.  Rochester  and  she  resume  their 
former  life  of  captious  cordiality  on  the  one  side, 
and  diplomatic  humility  on  the  other.  At  the 
same  time  the  bugbear  of  Miss  Ingram  and  of  Mr. 
Rochester's  engagement  with  her  is  kept  up,  though 
it  is  easy  to  see  that  this  and  all  concerning  that 
lady  is  only  a  statagem  to  try  Jane's  character  and 
affection  upon  the  most  approved  Griselda  prece- 
dent. Accordingly  an  opportunity  for  explanation 
ere  long  ofi*ers  itself,  where  Mr.  Rochester  has 
only  to  take  it.  Miss  Eyre  is  desired  to  walk 
with  him  in  shady  alleys,  and  to  sit  with  him  on 
the  roots  of  an  old  chestnut-tree  towards  the  close 
of  evening,  and  of  course  she  cannot  disobey  her 
*'  master^' — whereupon  there  ensues  a  scene  which, 
as  far  as  we  remember,  is  new  equally  in  art  or 
nature ;  in  which  Miss  Eyre  confesses  her  love — 
whereupon  Mr.  Rochester  drops  not  only  his  cigar 
(which  she  seems  to  be  in  the  habit  of  lighting 
for  him)  but  his  mask,  and  finally  offers  not  only 
heart,  but  hand.  The  wedding-day  is  soon  fixed, 
but  strange  misgivings  and  presentiments  haunt 
the  young  lady's  mind.  The  night  but  one  before, 
her  bed-room  is  entered  by  a  horrid  phantom,  who 
tries  on  the  wedding  veil,  sends  Jane  into  a  swoon 
of  terror,  and  defeats  all  the  favorite  refuge  of  a 
bad  dream  by  leaving  the  veil  in  two  pieces.  But 
all  is  ready.  The  bride  has  no  friends  to  assist — 
the  couple  walk  to  church — only  the  clergyman 
and  the  clerk  are  there — but  Jane's  quick  eye  has 
seen  two  figures  lingering  among  the  tombstones, 
and  these  two  follow  them  into  church.  The  cere- 
mony commences,  when,  at  the  due  charge  which 
sammons  any  man  to  come  forward  and  show  juat 


cause  why  they  shoaki  not  be  joiaed  together,  t 
voice  interposes  to  forbid  the  marriage.  Thefe  m 
an  impediment,  and  a  aeriooa  one.  The  bride* 
groom  has  a  wife  not  only  living,  bat  living  ander 
the  very  roof  of  Thornfield  Hall.  Hera  wu  that 
discordant  laugh  which  had  ao  oflen  eaught  Jane's 
ear ;  she  it  waa  who  in  her  malice  had  tried  to 
burn  Mr.  Rochester  in  hia  bed — who  had  viaited 
Jane  by  night  and  torn  her  veil,  and  whoee  attend- 
ant was  that  aame  pretended  aew-woman  who  had 
so  strongly  excited  Jane'a  curiosity.  For  Mr.  ^ 
Rochester's  wife  is  a  creature,  half  fiend,  half 
maniac,  whom  he  had  married  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  world,  and  whom  now,  in  hia  aelf-eonatituted 
code  of  morality,  he  had  thought  it  hia  right,  and  ^ 
even  his  duty,  to  supersede  by  a  more  agreeable^  ^ 
companion.  Now  follow  acenes  of  a  truly  trajgir 
power.  This  is  the  grand  eriaia  in  Jane*B  life. 
Her  whole  soul  is  wrapt  up  io  Mr.  Rochester.  He 
haa  broken  her  trust,  but  not  diminished  hw  love. 
He  entreats  her  to  accept  all  that  he  atill  can  give, 
his  heart  and  his  home ;  he  pleada  with  the  agony 
not  only  of  a  man  who  has  never  known  what  it 
was  to  conquer  a  passion,  but  of  one  who,  by  that 
same  self-constituted  code,  now  bams  to  atone  for 
a  disappointed  crime.  There  is  no  one  to  help  her 
against  him  or  against  herself.  Jane  had  no  /riends 
to  aund  by  her  at  the  altar,  and  ahe  has  none  to 
support  her  now  she  is  plucked  away  from  it 
There  is  no  one  to  be  oflfended  or  disgraced  at  her 
following  him  to  the  sunny  land  of  Italy,  as  be 
proposes,  till  the  maniac  should  die.  Then  is  ae 
duty  to  any  one  but  to  herself,  and  thia  feeble  toed 
quivers  and  trembles  beneath  the  overwhelming 
weight  of  love  and  sophistry  opposed  to  it.  Bel 
Jane  triumpha ;  in  the  middle  of  the  night  she  risae 
— glides  out  of  her  room — takea  oflT  her  shoes  is 
she  passes  Mr.  Rochester's  chsmber ;— lesves  the 
house,  and  caats  heraelf  upon  a  world  more  daesH 
than  ever  to  her — 

Without  a  ahilling  and  without  a  friend. 

Thua  the  great  deed  of  aelf-conqoeet  is  aeena- 
plished ;  Jane  has  paaaed  through  the  fire  of 
temptation  from  without  and  from  within;  her 
character  ia  stamped  from  that  day;  we  need| 
therefore,  follow  her  no  further  into  wandermge 
and  suflTeringa  which,  though  not  unmixed  witk 
plunder  from  Minerva-lane,  occupy  some  of,  •■ 
the  whole,  the  most  striking  ohaptera  in  the  1 
Virtue,  of  courae,  finds  her  reward.  The  i 
wife  seta  fire  to  Thornfield  Hall,  and 
self  in  the  flamea.  Mr.  Roeheater,  in 
ing  to  aave  her,  loeea  the  eight  of  hia  eyoBir  Jsm 
rejoina  her  blind  master ;  they  are  married,  nflar 
which  of  oourae  the  happy  man  reeoven  hk  sight. 
Such  ia  the  outline  of  a  tale  in  whieh,  eombiaed 
with  great  materiala  for  power  and  fMing,  the 
reader  may  trace  grosa  inconaiateneies  sad  hb--. 
probabilities,  and  chief  and  for  moat  that  highefel 
moral  ofifence  a  novel  writer  i  oommit,  that  tf 
making  an  unworthy  charac  intereelJng  hi  tiM 
eyea  of  the  reader.  Mr.  Roooester  is  a  i 
deliberately  and  eeoretly  aeeks  to  i iolale  the  I 
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both  of  God  and  man,  and  yet  we  will  bo  bound 
half  our  lady  readers  are  enchanted  with  him  for 
a  model  of  generosity  and  honor.  We  would 
have  thought  that  such  a  hero  had  had  no  chance, 
in  the  purer  taste  of  the  present  day  ;  but  the  pop- 
ularity of  Jane  Eyre  is  a  proof  how  deeply  the 
love  fur  illegitiraate  romance  is  implanted  in  our 
nature.  Nut  tiiat  the  author  is  strictly  responsi- 
ble for  this.  Mr.  Rochester's  character  is  tolera- 
bly consistent.  He  is  made  as  coarse  and  as  bru- 
tal as  can  in  all  conscience  be  required  to  keep 
our  sympathies  at  a  distance.  In  point  of  literary 
consistency  the  hero  is  at  all  events  impugnable, 
though  we  cannot  say  as  much  for  the  heroine. 

As  to  Jane*s  character — there  is  none  of  that 
harmonious  unity  about  it  which  made  little  Becky 
so  grateful  a  subject  of  analysis — nor  are  the  dis- 
crepancies of  that  kind  which  have  their  excuse 
and  their  response  in  our  nature.  The  inconsisten- 
cies of  Jane's  character  lie  mainly  not  in  her  own 
imperfections,  though  of  course  she  has  her  share, 
but  in  the  author's.  There  is  that  confusion  in 
the  relations  between  cause  and  effect,  which  is 
not  so  much  untrue  to  human  nature  as  to  human 
art.  The  error  in  Jane  Eyre  is,  not  that  her 
character  is  this  or  that,  but  that  ahe  is  made  one 
thing  in  the  eyes  of  her  imaginary  companiona,  and 
another  in  that  of  the  actual  reader.  There  is  a 
perpetual  disparity  between  the  account  ahe  her- 
self gives  of  the  effect  she  produces,  and  the  means 
shown  us  by  which  she  brings  that  effect  about. 
We  hear  nothing  but  self-eulogiums  on  the  per- 
fect tact  and  wondrous  penetration  with  which  ahe 
is  gifted,  and  \ei  almost  every  word  she  utters 
oflfends  us,  not  only  with  the  absence  of  these 
qualities,  but  with  the  positive  contrasts  of  them, 
in  either  her  pedantry,  stupidity,  or  gross  vulgar- 
ity. She  is  one  of  those  ladies  who  put  us  in 
the  unpleasant  predicament  of  undervaluing  their 
very  virtues  for  dislike  of  the  person  in  whom 
they  are  represented.  One  feels  provoked  as  Jane 
Eyre  stands  before  us — for  in  the  wonderful  real- 
ity of  her  thoughts  and  descriptions,  she  seems 
accountable  fur  all  done  in  her  name-->>with  prin- 
ciples you  must  approve  in  the  main,  and  yet  with 
language  and  manners  that  offend  you  in  every 
particular.  Even  in  that  chef-tTceuvre  of  brilliant 
retrospective  sketching,  the  description  of  her  early 
life,  it  is  the  childhood  and'not  the  child  that  in- 
terests you.  The  little  Jane,  with  her  sharp  eyes 
and  dogmatic  speeches,  is  a  being  you  neither 
eould  fondle  nor  love.  There  is  a  hardness  in  her 
infantine  earnestness,  and  a  spiteful  precocity  in 
her  reasoning,  which  repulses  all  our  sympathy. 
One  sees  that  she  is  of  a  nature  to  dwell  upon  and 
treasure  up  every  slight  and  unkindness,  real  or 
fancied,  and  such  natures  we  know  are  sorer  than 
any  others  to  meet  with  plenty  of  this  sort  of 
thing.  As  the  child,  so  also  the  woman — an  un- 
interesting, sententious,  pedantic  thing  ;  with  no 
experience  of  the  world,  and  yet  with  no  simplicity 
or  freshness  in  its  stead.  What  are  her  first 
answers  to  Mr.  Rochester  but  such  as  would  have 
^ntuohed  all  interest,  even  for  a  prettier  woman, 


in  any  man  of  common  knowledge  of  what  was 
nature — and  especially  in  a  blasS  monster  like 
bim!  A  more  affected  governessy  effusion  we 
never  read.     The  question  is  k  propos  of  cadeaux, 

**  Who  talks  of  cadeauxT"  said  he  gruffly ;  *Mid 
you  expect  a  present.  Miss  Eyre?  Are  you  fond 
of  presenter'  and  he  searched  my  face  with  eyes 
that  I  saw  were  dark,  irate  and  piercing. 

*'  I  hardly  know,  sir ;  I  have  little  experience 
of  them ;  they  are  generally  thought  pleasant 
things." 

"  Generally  thought !   But  what  do  you  think  t" 

"  I  ahould  be  obliged  to  take  time,  sir,  before  I 
could  give  you  an  answer  worthy  of  your  accept- 
ance ;  a  present  has  many  faces  to  it,  has  it  not  T 
and  one  should  consider  all  before  pronouncing  an 
opinion  as  to  its  natur^." 

**  Miss  Eyre,  you  are  not  so  unsophisticated  as 
Addle :  she  demands  a  cadeau  clamorously  the  mo- 
ment she  sees  me ;  you  beat  about  the  bush.*' 

'*  Because  I  have  less  confidence  in  my  deserts 
than  Addle  has  ;  she  can  prefer  the  right  of  old  ac- 
quaintance and  the  right  too  of  custom ;  for  she 
say  a  you  have  alwaya  been  in  the  habit  of  giving 
her  playthings ;  but  if  I  had  to  make  out  a  case  I 
should  be  puzzled,  since  I  am  a  stranger,  and  have 
done  nothing  to  entitle  me  to  an  acknowledgment." 

''Oh!  don't  fall  back  on  over  modesty!  I  have 
examined  Adele,  and  find  you  have  taken  great 
paina  with  her ;  ahe  is  not  bright — she  has  no  tal- 
ent, yet,  in  a  short  time,  she  has  made  much  im- 
provement." 

'*  Sir,  you  have  now  given  me  my  cadeau  ;  I  am 
obliged  to  you  ;  it  is  the  meed  teachera  most  covet ; 
praise  of  their  pupil's  progress." 

"Humph!"  said  Mr.  Rochester. — Vol.  i.,  p. 
234. 

Let  us  take  a  apecimen  of  her  again  when  Mr. 
Rochester  brings  home  his  guests  to  Thomfield. 
The  fine  ladies  of  this  world  are  a  new  study  to 
Jane,  and  capitally  ahe  describes  her  first  impres- 
sion of  them  as  they  leave  the  dinner  table  and 
return  to  the  drawing-room — nothing  can  be  more 
gracefully  graphic  than  this. 

There  were  but  eight  of  them,  yet  somehow,  as 
they  flocked  in,  they  gave  the  impression  of  a  much 
larger  number.  Some  of  them  were  very  tall,  and 
all  had  a  sweeping  amplitude  of  array  that  seemed 
to  magnify  their  persons  as  a  mist  magnifies  the 
moon.  I  rose  and  curtseyed  to  them ;  one  or  two 
bent  their  heads  in  return ;  the  others  only  stared 
at  me. 

They  dispersed  about  the  room,  reminding  me, 
by  the  lightness  and  buoyancy  of  their  movements, 
of  a  flock  of  white  plumy  birds.  .  Some  of  them 
threw  themselves  in  half-reclining  positions  on  the 
sofas  and  ottomans  ;  some  bent  over  the  tables  and 
examined  the  flowers  and  books ;  the  rest  gathered 
in  a  group  round  the  fire ;  all  talked  in  a  low  but 
clear  tone  which  seemed  habitual  to  them. — Vol. 
ii.,  p.  38. 

But  now  for  the  reverse.  The  moment  Jane 
Eyre  sets  these  giaoeful  creatures  oooversing,  she 
falls  into  misUkes  which  display  not  so  much  a 
toul  ignorance  of  the  habits  of  society,  as  a  vul- 
garity of  mind  inherent  in  herself.  They  Ulked 
together,  by  her  account,  like  parvemus  trying  to 
show  oflf.  They  discuss  the  subject  of  govem- 
befoie  her  nnj  fi^e,  in  what  Jane  aibelt 
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to  consider  the  eztct  tone  of  fashionable  contempt. 
They  bully  the  servants  in  language  no  lady  would 
dream  of  using  to  her  own — far  less  to  those  of 
her  host  and  entertainer — though  certainly  the 
**  Sam'*  of  Jane  Eyre's  is  not  precisely  the  head 
servant  one  is  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  houses 
of  the  Thornfield  class.  For  insUnce,  this  is  a 
conversation  which  occurs  in  her  hearing.  An 
old  gypsy  has  come  to  the  Hall,  and  the  servants 
can't  get  rid  of  her — 

<*  What  does  she  wantl"  asked  Mrs.  Eshton. 

**To  tell  the  gentry  their  fortunes,  she  says, 
ma'am  ;  and  she  swears  she  must  and  will  do  it." 

*'  What  is  she  like?"  inquired  the  Misses  Eahton 
in  a  breath. 

**  A  shocking  ugly  old  cr^ture,  miss ;  almost  as 
black  as  a  crock." 

**  Why  she 's  a  real  sorceress,"  cried  Frederick 
Lynn.     **  Let  us  have  her  in  of  course." 

'*  My  dear  boys,  what  are  you  thinking  about?" 
exclaimed  Lady  Lynn. 

**  I  cannot  possibly  countenance  any  such  in- 
consistent proceedings,"  chimed  in  the  Dowager 
Ingram. 

**  Indeed,  mama,  but  you  can — and  will,"  pro- 
nounced the  haughty  voice  of  Blanche,  as  she 
turned  round  on  the  piano-stool,  where  till  now  she 
had  sat  silent,  apparently  examining  sundry  sheets 
of  music.  *^  I  have  a  curiosity  to  hear  my  fortune 
told  ;  therefore,  Sam,  order  the  beldame  forward." 

**  My  darling  Blanche  !  recollect — " 

**  I  do— I  recollect  all  you  can  suggest;  and  I 
must  have  my  will — quick,  Sam  !" 

**  Yes — yes — yes,"  cried  all  the  juveniles,  both 
ladies  and  gentlemen.  **  Let  her  come,  it  will  be 
excellent  sport." 

The  footman  still  lingered.  '*  She  looks  such  a 
rough  one,"  said  he. 

''(lo!"  ejaculated  Miss  Ingram,  and  the  man 
went. 

FiXcitcment  instantly  seized  the  whole  party ;  a 
running  fire  of  raillery  and  jests  was  proceeding 
when  Sum  returned. 

**  She  won't  come  now,"  said  he.  *'  She  says 
it  is  not  her  mission  to  appear  before  the  *  vulgar 
herd'  (them's  her  words.)  I  must  show  her  into 
a  room  by  herself,  and  them  who  wish  to  consult 
her  most  go  to  her  one  by  one." 

**  You  see  now,  my  queenly  Blanche,"  began 
Lady  Inprram,  **  she  encroaches.  Be  advised,  my 
angel  jrirl — and — " 

**  Show  her  into  the  library  of  course,"  cut  in 
the  **  angel  girl."  **  It  is  not  my  mission  to  listen 
to  her  before  the  vulgar  herd  either;  I  mean  to 
have  her  all  to  myself.  Is  there  a  fire  in  the 
library  ?" 

**  Yes,  ma'am  ;  but  she  looks  such  a  tinkler." 

**  Cease  that  chatter,  blockhead  !  and  do  my  bid< 
ding!"— Vol.  ii.,  p.  89. 

The  old  gypsy  woman,  by  the  way,  turns  out  to 
be  Mr.  Rochester — whom  Jane  of  course  alone 
recot;niz(>s — as  silly  an  incident  as  can  well  be  con 
trived.  But  the  crowning  scene  is  the  offer — gov- 
ernesses are  said  to  be  sly  on  such  occasions,  but 
Jniic  out-governesses  them  all — little  Becky  would 
have  blushed  for  her.  They  arc  sitting  together  at 
\h»  loot  of  the  old  chestnut-tree,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  towards  the  close  of  evening,  and  Mr 
Rochester  is  informing  her,  with  his  usual  delicacy 


of  IftDgaage,  that  he  is  engaged  to  Mi»  In|LiMn 
**  a  strapper !  Jane,  a  real  strapper !" — end  that  as 
soon  as  he  brings  home  his  bride  to  Thornfield,  ahi^ 
the  governess,  roust  **  trot  forthwith" — but  that  ka 
shall  make  it  his  duty  to  look  out  for  employmeaA 
and  an  asylum  for  hei^— indeed,  that  be  has  already 
heard  of  a  charming  situation  in  the  deptha  of  Ira- 
land— all  with  a  brutal  jocoseneas  which  meat 
women  of  spirit,  unless  grievously  despairing  af 
any  other  lover,  would  have  resented,  and  any 
woman  of  sense  would  have  seen  through.  Bat 
Jane,  that  profound  reader  of  the  human  heart,  and 
especially  of  Mr.  Rochester's,  does  neither.  She 
meekly  hopes  she  may  be  allowed  to  stay  wboie 
she  is  till  she  has  found  another  shelter  to  betake 
henelf  to— she  does  not  fancy  going  to  Ireland^- 
Whyt 

**  It  is  a  long  way  off,  sir."  "  No  matter — a  gid 
of  your  sense  will  not  object  to  the  voyage  or  tha 
distance."    **Not  the  voyage,  but  the  diataoee, 

sir ;  and  then  the  sea  is  a  barrier "     *'  ¥nm 

what,  Jane  ?"    "  From  England,  and  from  ThoriK 

field;  and "    "WeU!"    «* Fhnn ymi,  air."^ 

Vol.  u.,  p.  805. 


and  then  the  lady  burst  into  tears  in  the 
approved  fashion. 

Although  so  clever  in  giving  hints,  how  wonder- 
fully slow  she  is  in  taking  them !  Even  when, 
tired  of  his  cat's  play,  Mr.  Rochester  proceada 
to  rather  indubitable  deroonstrations  of  aflfectiofi'^ 
'*  enclosing  me  in  his  arms,  gathering  me  to  hia 
breast,  pressing  his  lips  on  my  lips"— Jane  haa  no 
idea  what  he  can  mean.  Some  ladiea  would  haT* 
thought  it  high  time  to  leave  the  squire  alone  inlh 
his  chestnut  tree ;  or,  at  all  events,  unneceaaaiy  to 
keep  up  that  tone  of  high-souled  feminine  obtusitj 
which  they  are  quite  justified  in  adopting  if  gen- 
tlemen  will  not  speak  out — but  Jane  again  doea 
neither.  Not  that  we  say  she  waa  wrong,  bat 
quite  the  reverse,  considering  the  circumstanoea  of 
the  case — Mr.  Rochester  was  her  master,  and 
**  Duchess  or  nothing"  was  her  first  duty-^^mlj 
she  was  not  quite  so  artless  as  the  author  would 
have  us  suppose. 

But  if  the  manner  in  which  she  secures  the  pnm 
be  not  inadmissible  according  to  the  rulea  of  tlM 
art,  that  in  which  she  manages  it,  when  eaught,  ia 
quite  without  authority  or  precedent,  except  pei^ 
haps  in  the  servants'  hall.  Most  Inverts  {ilay  ii 
wearisome  and  nonsensical  to  the  lookera  on— bat 
the  part  Jane  assumes  is  one  which  could  only  ba 
efficiently  sustained  by  the  substitution  of  Sam  for 
her  master.  Coarse  as  Mr.  Rochester  ia,  ooa 
winces  for  him  under  the  infliction  of  this  houa^ 
maid  beau  idial  of  the  arts  of  coquetry.  A  Uttte 
more,  and  we  should  have  flung  the  book  aaida  to 
lie  forever  among  the  trumpery  with  which 
scenes  ally  it ;  but  it  were  a  pity  to  have 
here,  fur  wonderful  things  lie  beyond — sceoea  of 
suppressed  feeling,  more  fearful  to  witness  than  tlm 
most  violent  tornadoes  of  passion— atrugglco  wiUl 
such  intense  sorrow  and  suflbring  as  it  is  aufl 
misery  to  know  that  any  one  ahould  have  i 
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hr  less  passed  throagrh ;  and  yet  with  that  stamp 
of  truth  which  takes  precedencei  in  the  human  heart 
before  actual  experience.  The  flippant,  fifUi-rate, 
plebeian  actress  has  vanished,  and  only  a  noble, 
high-souled  woman,  bound  to  us  by  the  reality  of 
her  sorrow,  and  yet  raised  above  us  by  the  stren^ 
of  her  will,  stands  in  actual  life  before  us.  If  this 
be  Jane  Eyre,  the  author  has  done  her  injustice 
hitherto,  not  we.  Let  us  look  at  her  in  the  first 
recognition  of  her  sorrow  after  the  discomfiture  uf 
the  marriage.  True,  it  is  not  the  attitude  of  a 
Christian,  who  knows  that  all  things  work  together 
for  good  to  those  who  love  God,  but  it  is  a  splen- 
didly drawn  picture  of  a  natural  heart,  of  high 
power,  intense  feeling,  and  fine  religious  instinct, 
falling  prostrate,  but  not  grovelling,  before  the  tre- 
mendous blast  of  sudden  affliction.  The  house  is 
cleared  of  those  who  had  come  between  her  and  a 
disgraceful  happiness. 

Only  the  clergyman  stayed  to  exchange  a  few 
sentences  of  admonition  or  reproof  with  his  haughty 
parishioner ;  this  duty  done,  he  too  departed. 

I  heard  him  go  as  I  stood  at  the  half  open  door 
of  my  own  room,  to  which  I  had  now  withdrawn. 
The  house  cleared,  I  shut  myself  in,  fastened  the 
bolt,  that  none  might  intrude,  and  proceeded — not 
to  weep,  not  to  mourn,  I  was  yet  too  calm  for  that, 
but — mechanically  to  take  off  the  wedding  dress, 
and  replace  it  by  the  stuff*  gown  I  had  worn  yester- 
day, as  I  thought  fur  the  last  time.  I  then  sat 
down  ;  I  felt  weak  and  tired.  I  leaned  my  arms 
on  a  table,  and  my  head  dropped  on  them,  and  now 
I  thought ;  till  now  I  had  only  heard,  seen,  moved, 
followed  up  and  down  where  I  was  led  or  dragged, 
watched  event  rush  on  event,  disclosure  open  be- 
yond disclosure  ;  but  now^  I  thought. 

The  morning  had  been  a  quiet  morning  enough, 
—all  except  the  brief  scene  with  the  lunatic.  The 
transaction  in  the  church  had  not  been  noisy ;  there 
was  no  explosion  of  passion,  no  loud  altercation,  no 
dispute,  no  defiance  or  challenge,  no  tears,  no  sobs ; 
a  few  words  had  been  spoken,  a  calmly  pronounced 
objection  to  the  marriage  made,  some  stem,  short 
questions  put  by  Mr.  Rochester ;  answers,  expla- 
nations given,  evidence  adduced ;  an  open  admission 
of  the  truth  had  been  made  by  my  master,  tlien  the 
living  proof  had  been  seen,  the  intruders  were  gone, 
and  all  was  over. 

I  was  in  my  own  room  as  usual — just  myself, 
without  obvious  change ;  nothing  had  smitten  me, 
or  scathed  me,  or  maimed  me ;  and  yet  where  was 
the  Jane  Eyre  of  yesterday  ?  where  was  her  life  1 
where  were  her  prospects! 

Jane  Eyre,  who  had  been  an  ardent  expectant 
woman — almost  a  bride — was  a  cold,  solitary  girl 
again  ;  her  life  was  pale,  her  prospects  were  deso- 
late. A  Christmas  frost  had  come  at  midsummer ; 
a  white  December  storm  had  whirled  over  June ; 
ice  glazed  the  ripe  apples,  drifts  crushed  the  blow- 
ing ruses ;  on  hay-field  and  ooni*field  lay  a  froaea 
shroud ;  lanes,  whiph  last  night  blushed  full  of 
flowers,  to-day  were  pathless  with  untrodden  snow  : 
and  the  woods  which,  twelve  hours  since,  waved 
leafy  and  fragrant  as  groves  between  the  tropics, 
now  spread  waste,  wild  and  white  as  pine  foresU  in 
wintry  Norway.  My  hopes  were  all  dead — struck 
with  a  sudden  doom,  such  as  in  one  night  fell  on 
ail  the  first-bom  in  the  land  of  Egypt;  I  looked  on 
my  cherished  wishes,  3resterday  so  blooming  and 
glowing — they  lay  stark,  chill,  liviog  corpses,  that 


could  never  revive.  I  looked  st  my  love;  that 
feeling  which  was  my  master's — which  he  had 
creat^ ;  it  shivered  in  my  heart,  like  a  suflferiog 
child  in  a  cold  cradle ;  sickness  and  anguish  had 
seized  it ;  it  could  not  seek  Mr.  Rochester's  arms 
— it  could  not  derive  warmth  from  his  breast.  Oh ! 
never  more  could  it  turn  to  him,  for  faith  was 
blighted !  confidence  destroyed !  Mr.  Rochester 
was  not  to  me  what  he  had  been,  for  he  was  not 
what  I  thought  him.  I  would  not  ascribe  vice  to 
him ;  I  would  not  say  he  had  betrayed  me :  but  the 
attribute  of  stainless  truth  was  gone  from  his  idea; 
and  from  his  presence  I  must  go ;  that  I  perceived 
well.  When — how — whither?  I  could  not  yet 
discern  ;  but  he  himself  I  doubted  not  would  hurry 
me  from  Thornfield.  Real  afifection,  it  seemed,  he 
could  not  have  for  me ;  it  had  been  only  fitful  pas- 
sion :  that  was  balked — he  would  want  me  no  more. 
I  should  fear  even  to  cross  his  path  now  ;  my  view 
must  be  hateful  to  him.  Oh,  how  blind  have  been 
my  eyes !  how  weak  my  conduct ! 

My  eyes  were  covered  and  closed ;  eddying 
darkness  seemed  to  swim  round  me,  and  reflection 
came  in  as  dark  and  confused  a  flow.  Self-aban- 
doned, relaxed,  and  eflfortless,  I  seemed  to  have 
laid  me  down  in  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  great  river ; 
I  heard  a  flood  loosened  in  remote  mountains,  and 
felt  the  torrent  come ;  to  rise  I  had  no  will,  to  flee 
I  had  no  strength.  I  lay  faint,  longing  to  be  dead ; 
one  idea  only  throbbed  life-like  within  me— a  re- 
membrance of  God.  It  begot  an  unuttered  prayer ; 
these  words  went  wandering  up  and  down  in  my 
rayless  mind,  as  something  that  should  be  wlii»> 
pered ;  but  no  energy  was  found  to  express  them : 
— **  Be  not  far  from  me,  for  trouble  is  near ;  there 
is  none  to  help." 

It  was  near ;  and  as  I  had  lifled  no  petition  to 
Heaven  to  avert  it — as  I  had  neither  joined  m^ 
hands,  nor  bent  my  knees,  nor  moved  my  lips— it 
came ;  in  full  heavy  swing  the  torrent  passed  over 
me.  The  whole  consciousness  of  my  life  lorn,  my 
love  lost,  my  hope  quenched,  my  faith  dead-struck, 
swayed  full  and  mighty  above  me  in  one  sullen 
mass.  That  bitter  hour  cannot  be  described :  i^ 
truth  'Uhe  waters  came  into  my  soul;  I  sank  in 
deep  mire ;  I  felt  no  standing ;  I  came  into  deep 
waters ;  the  floods  overflowed  me.'*— Yol.  ii., 
p.  300. 

We  have  said  that  this  was  the  pictara  of  a 
natural  heart.  This,  to  oar  view,  is  the  fretl 
and  crying  mischief  of  the  book.  Jane  Eyre  m 
throughout  the  personification  of  an  uoregenerata 
and  undisciplined  spirit,  the  more  dangerous  to 
exhibit  from  that  prestige  of  principle  and  self-con- 
trol which  is  liable  to  dazzle  the  eye  too  much  for  it 
to  observe  the  inefficient  and  unsound  foundation 
on  which  it  rests.  It  is  true  Jane  does  right, 
and  exerts  great  moral  strength,  but  it  is  the 
strength  of  a  mere  heathen  mind  which  is  a  law 
unto  itself.  No  Christian  grace  is  peroeptiUe 
upon  her.  She  has  inherited  in  fullest  measure 
tlie  worst  sin  of  our  fallen  nature — the  sin  of 
pride.  Jane  Eyre  is  proud,  and  therefore  she  k 
ungrateful  too.  It  pleased  God  to  make  her  an 
orphan,  friendless  and  penniless— yet  she  thanka 
nobody,  and  least  of  all  Him,  for  the  food  and 
rainnent,  the  friends,  companions,  and  instmel- 
ors  of  her  helpless  youth — for  the  ears  and  edooip 
tion  vouebsafed  to  her  till  she  waa  eapable  in  mind 
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M  fitted  in  years  to  provide  for  herself.  On  the 
contrary,  she  l(M>k8  upon  all  that  has  been  done  for 
her  not  only  as  her  undoubted  right,  but  as  falling 
far  short  of  it.  The  doctrine  of  humility  is  not 
more  foreign  to  her  mind  than  it  is  repudiated  by 
her  heart.  It  is  by  her  own  talents,  virtues,  and 
courage  that  she  is  made  to  attain  the  summit  of 
human  happiness,  and  as  far  as  Jane  Eyre's  own 
statement  is  concerned,  no  one  would  think  that 
she  owed  anything  either  to  God  above  or  to  man 
below.  She  flees  from  Mr.  Rochester,  and  has 
not  a  being  to  turn  to.  Why  was  thisi  The 
excellence  of  the  present  institution  at  Casterton, 
which  succeeded  that  of  Cowan  Bridge  near  Kirk- 
by  Lonsdale — these  being  distinctly,  as  we  hear, 
the  original  and  the  reformed  Lo woods  of  the  book 
— is  pretty  generally  known.  Jane  had  lived  there 
for  eight  years  with  110  girls  and  fifteen  teachers. 
Why  had  she  formed  no  friendships  among  them  1 
Other  orphans  have  left  the  same  and  similar  insti- 
tutions, furnished  with  friends  for  life,  and  puzzled 
with  homes  to  choose  from.  How  comes  it  that 
Jane  had  acquired  neither  ?  Among  that  number 
of  associates  there  were  surely  some  exceptions  to 
what  she  so  presumptuously  stigmatizes  as  '*  the 
society  of  inferior  minds."  Of  course  it  suited 
the  author^s  end  to  represent  the  heroine  as  utterly 
destitute  of  the  common  means  of  assistance,  in 
order  to  exhibit  both  her  trials  and  her  powers 
of  self-support — the  whole  book  rests  on  this  as- 
sumption— but  it  is  one  which,  under  the  circum- 
stances, is  very  unnatural  and  very  unjust. 

Altogether  the  auto-biography  of  Jane  Eyre  is 
preeminently  an  anti-Christian  composition.  There 
is  throughout  it  a  murmuring  against  the  comforts 
of  the  rich  and  against  the  privations  of  the  poor, 
which,  as  far  as  each  individual  is  concerned,  is  a 
murmuring  against  God's  appointment — there  is  a 
proud  and  perpetual  assertion  of  the  rights  of  man, 
for  which  we  find  no  authority  either  in  God*s 
word  or  in  God*s  providence — there  is  that  per- 
vading tone  of  ungodly  discontent  which  is  at  once 
the  most  prominent  and  the  most  subtle  evil  which 
the  law  and  the  pulpit,  which  all  civilized  society 
in  fact  has  at  the  present  day  to  contend  with. 
We  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  tone  of  mind 
and  thought  which  has  overthrown  authority  and 
violated  every  code  human  and  divine  abroad,  and 
fostered  Chartism  and  rebellion  at  home,  is  the 
tame  which  has  also  written  Jane  Eyre. 

Still  we  say  again  this  is  a  very  remarkable 
book.  We  are  painfully  alive  to  the  moral,  reli- 
gious, and  literary  deficiencies  of  the  picture,  and 
such  passages  of  beauty  and  power  as  we  have 
quoted  cannot  redeem  it,  but  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  spell-bound  with  the  freedom  of  the  touch. 
It  would  be  mere  hackneyed  courtesy  to  call  it 
'*  fine  writing."  It  bears  no  impress  of  having 
been  written  at  all,  but  is  poured  out  rather  in  the 
heat  and  hurry  of  an  instinct,  which  flows  ungov- 
ernably on  to  its  object,  indiflferent  by  what  means 
it  reaches  it,  and  unconscious  too.  As  regards 
the  author's  chief  object,  however,  it  is  a  failure 
— 4hat,  namely,  of  making  a  plain,  odd  woman, 


destitute  of  all  the  conventional  featares  of  femi- 
nine attraction,  interesting  in  our  sight.  We  deny 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  this.  Jane  Eyre,  it 
spite  of  some  grand  things  about  her,  is  a  boaf 
totally  uncongenial  to  our  feelings  from  beginoisf 
to  end.  We  acknowledge  her  firmness — we  rs- 
spect  her  determination — we  feel  for  her  strogglet ; 
but  for  all  that,  and  setting  aside  higher  eoatiiAer' 
ations,  the  impression  she  leaves  on  our  mind  ii 
that  of  a  decidedly  vulgar-minded  woman — oat 
whom  we  should  not  care  for  an  aoqaaintaoet, 
whom  we  should  not  seek  as  a  friend,  whom  wt 
should  not  desire  for  a  relation,  and  whom  wt 
should  scrupulously  avoid  for  a  governess. 

There  seem  to  have  arisen  in  the  novel-reading 
world  some  doubts  as  to  who  really  wrota  this 
book  ;  and  various  rumors,  more  or  less  romantie, 
have  been  current  in  Mayfair,  the  metropolis  of 
gossip,  as  to  the  authorship.  For  example,  Jaaa 
Eyre  is  sentimentally  assumed  to  have  prooeaded 
from  the  pen  of  Mr.  Thackeray's  govemeaa,  mhom 
he  had  himself  chosen  as  his  model  of  Beeky, 
and  who,  in  mingled  love  and  revenge,  personified 
him  in  return  as  Mr.  Rochester.  In  this  case  it 
is  evident  that  the  author  of  "  Vanity  Fair," 
whose  own  pencil  makes  him  gray-haired,  haa  had 
the  best  of  it,  though  his  children  may  have  had 
the  worst,  having,  at  all  events,  succeeded  in  bit- 
ting that  vulnerable  point  in  the  Becky  boaom, 
which  it  is  our  firm  belief  no  man  bom  of  woinan. 
from  her  Soho  to  her  Ostend  days,  had  ever  at 
much  as  grazed.  To  this  ingenious  rumor  tlit 
coincidence  of  the  second  edition  of  Jane  Eyit 
being  dedicated  to  Mr.  Thackeray  haa.  probably 
given  rise.  For  our  parts,  we  see  no  great  inlei^ 
est  in  the  question  at  all.  The  first  edition  of  Jane 
Eyre  purports  to  be  edited  by  Currer  Bell,  one  of 
a  trio  of  brothers,  or  sisters,  or  cousins,  by  namet 
Currer,  Acton,  a9d  Ellia  Bell,  already  known  u 
the  joint-authora  of  a  volume  of  poema.  Tbt 
second  edition  the  same — dedicated,  however,  *'  by 
the  author,"  to  Mr.  Thackeray ;  and  the  dedica- 
tion (itself  an  indubitable  chip  of  Jane  Eyre)  signed 
Currer  Bell.  Author  and  editor  therefore  are  one, 
and  we  are  as  much  satisfied  to  accept  this  doaUt 
individual  under  the  name  of  "  Currer  Bell,'*  at 
under  any  other,  more  or  leat  eopbonioua.  Wbe> 
ever  i^  be,  it  is  a  person  who,  with  great  ineaial 
powers,  combines  a  total  ignorance  of  the  habitt 
of  society,  a  great  coarseness  of  taate,  and  a  hea- 
thenish  doctrine  of  religion.  And  as  these  cbaiae* 
teristics  appear  more  or  less  in  the  writings  of  aO 
three,  Currer,  Actou  and  Ellis,  alike,  for  tbetr 
poems  diflfer  less  in  degree  of  power  than  in  kind, 
we  are  ready  to  accept  the  fact  of  their  identity  or 
of  their  relationship  with  equal  satisfi^tion.  At 
all  events  there  can  be  no  interest  attached  lo  the 
writer  of  "  Wuthering  Heights" — a  novel  aoe- 
ceeding  '*  Jane  Eyre,"  and  purporting  to  be  writ* 
ten  by  Ellis  Bell — unless  it  were  for  the  sake  of 
more  individual  reprobation.  For  though  tlieie  it 
a  decided  family  likeness  between  the  two,  yet  the 
aspect  of  the  Jane  and  Rochester  tuimala  in  theit 
native  tUte,  at  Catherine  and  HeatbfieU,  » too  od^ 
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oiwly  tnd  abominably  pagan  to  be  palatable  oTen 
to  the  moat  Titiated  claaa  of  Eogliah  readers. 
With  all  the  unacrupuloaaness  of  the  French 
achool  of  novels  it  combinee  that  repulsive  vulgar- 
ity in  the  choice  of  its  vice  which  aopplies  its 
own  antidote.  The  question  of  aathorship,  there- 
fore, can  desenre  a  moment's  curiosity  only  as  far 
as  *'  Jane  Eyre'*  is  concerned,  and  though  we  can- 
not pronounce  that  it  appertains  to  a  real  Mr. 
Cnrrer  Bell  and  to  no  other,  yet  that  it  appertains 
to  a  man,  and  not,  as  many  assert,  to  a  woman, 
we  are  strongly  inclined  to  affirm.  Without  enter- 
ing into  the  question  whether  the  power  of  the 
writing  be  above  her,  or  the  Tulgarity  below  her, 
there  are,  we  believe,  minutis  of  circumstantial 
evidence  which  at  once  acquit  the  feminine  hapd. 
No  woman — a  lady  friend,  whom  we  are  always 
happy  to  consult,  assures  us — makes  mistakes  in 
her  own  mitier — no  woman  irusMes  game  and  gar- 
nishes dessert-dishes  with  the  same  hands,  or  talks 
of  so  doing  in  the  same  breath.  Above  all,  no 
woman  attires  another  in  such  fancy  dresses  as 
Jane's  ladies  assume — Miss  Ingram  coming  doWn, 
irresistible,  '*  in  a  morning  robe  of  sky-blue  crape, 
a  gauze  azure  scarf  twisted  in  her  hair !  !"  No 
lady,  we  understand,  when  suddenly  roused  in  the 
night,  would  think  of  hurrying  on  "  a  frock,*^ 
They  have  garments  more  convenient  for  such 
occasions,  and  more  becoming  too.  This  evidence 
seems  incontrovertible.  Even  granting  that  these 
incongruities  were  purposely  assumed,  for  the  sake 
of  disguising  the  female  pen,  there  is  nothing 
gained ;  for  if  we  ascribe  the  book  to  a  woman  at 
all,  we  have  no  alternative  but  to  ascribe  it  to  one 
who  has,  for  some  sufficient  reason,  long  forfeited 
the  society  of  her  own  sex. 

And  if  by  no  woman,  it  is  certainly  also  by  no 
artist.  The  Thackeray  eye  has  had  no  part  there. 
There  is  not  more  disparity  between  the  art  of 
drawing  Jane  assumes  and  her  evident  total  igno- 
rance  of  its  first  principles,  than  between  the  report 
she  gives  of  her  own  character  and  the  conclusions 
we  furm  for  ourselves.  Not  but  what,  in  another 
sense,  the  author  may  be  classed  as  an  artist  of 
very  high  grade.  Let  him  describe  the  simplest 
things  in  nature — a  rainy  landscape,  a  eloody  aky, 
or  a  bare  moorside,  and  he  shows  the  hand  of  a 
master ;  but  the  moment  he  talks  of  the  art  itself, 
it  is  obvious  that  he  is  a  complete  ignoramus. 

We  cannot  help  feeling  that  this  work  mnst  be 
far  from  beneficial  to  that  class  of  ladies  whose 
cause  it  aflfects  to  advocate.  Jane  Eyre  is  not 
precisely  the  mouthpiece  one  would  select  to  plead 
the  cause  of  governesses,  and  it  is  therefore  the 
greater  pity  that  she  has  choeen  it :  for  there 
none  we  are  convinced  which,  at  the  present  time, 
more  deserves  and  demands  an  earnest  and  judi- 
oious  befriending.  If  these  timet  poala  as  how 
to  meet  the  claims  and  wants  of  the  lower  olaai 
of  our  dependents,  they  punle  and  shame  us  too 
in  the  case  of  that  highest  dependent  of  all,  the 
governess — who  is  not  only  entitled  to  oar  grati- 
tude and  respect  by  her  poeitioo,  bnt,  in  nine  eases 
out  of  ten,  by  the  oircomstaooet  whioh  Ptduoed 


her  to  it.  For  the  case  of  the  governess  is  so 
much  the  harder  than  that  of  any  other  class  of 
the  community,  in  that  they  are  not  only  quite  as 
liable  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  but  are  abso- 
lutely supplied  by  them.  There  may  be,  and  are, 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  the  real  definition  of  a 
goTorness,  in  the  EInglish  sense,  is  a  being  who  is 
our  equal  in  birth,  mannera,  and  education,  but 
our  inferior  in  worldly  wealth.  Take  a  lady,  in 
CTery  meaning  of  the  word,  bom  and  bred,  and 
let  her  father  pass  through  the  gazette,  and  she 
wants  nothing  more  to  suit  our  highest  beau  idSal 
of  a  guide  and  instructress  to  our  children.  We 
need  the  imprudencies,  extravagancies,  mistakes, 
or  crimes  of  a  certain  number  of  fathers,  to  sow 
that  seed  from  which  we  reap  the  harvest  of  goT- 
emesses.  There  is  no  other  class  of  laborers  for 
hire  who  are  thus  systematically  supplied  by  the 
misfortunes  of  our  fellow-creatures.  There  is  no 
other  class  which  so  cruelly  requires  its  members 
to  be,  in  birth,  mind,  and  mannera,  above  their 
station,  in  order  to  fit  them  for  their  ststion.  From 
this  peculiarity  in  their  very  qualifications  for  office 
result  all  the  peculiar  and  most  psinful  anomalies 
of  their  professional  existence.  The  line  which 
severs  the  governess  from  her  employers  is  not 
one  which  will  take  care  of  itself,  as  in  the  case 
of  a  servant.  If  she  sits  at  table  she  does  not 
shock  you — if  she  opens  her  mouth  she  does  not 
distress  you — her  appearance  and  manners  aro 
likely  to  be  as  good  as  your  own — her  education 
rather  better ;  there  is  nothing  upon  the  face  of 
the  thing  to  stamp  her  as  having  been  called  to  a 
diflferent  state  of  life  from  that  in  which  it  has 
pleased  God  to  place  yon  ;  and  therefore  the  dis- 
tinction has  to  be  kept  up  by  a  fictitious  barrier 
which  presses  with  cruel  weight  upon  the  mental 
strength  or  constitutional  vanity  of  a  woman.  Peo- 
ple talk  of  the  prevailing  vanity  of  govemaaseo, 
and  we  grant  it  in  one  sense  fully — but  how  should 
it  not  be  so  ?  If  a  governess  hsTo  a  grain  of  van- 
ity in  her  oompoeition,  it  is  sought  and  probed  for 
by  every  species  of  slight  and  mortification,  inten- 
tional or  not,  till  it  surts  into  unnatoral  life  beneath 
the  irritation.  She  most  be  a  saint,  or  no  woman 
at  all,  who  ean  rise  aboTo  those  perpetoal  little 
dropping-water  trials  to  whieh  the  ael^love  of  an 
averagely-placed  governess  is  exposed.  That  fear- 
ful fact  that  the  lunatic  aayloroa  of  this  country 
are  aupplied  with  a  larger  proportion  of  their  in- 
mates from  the  ranks  of  yoong  goTemesses  than 
from  any  other  claas  of  life,  is  a  sufficient  proof 
how  seldom  she  can.  But  it  is  not  her  vanity 
whieh  sends  her  there,  hot  her  wounded  Tanity— - 
the  distinction  is  great — and  wounded  vanity,  at 
all  medical  men  will  tell  os,  is  the  rock  on  whieh 
moat  minda  go  to  pieees. 

Man  oannot  Hto  by  the  head  alone,  far  less  wo- 
man. A  governess  has  no  equals,  snd  therefbia 
can  have  no  sympathy.  She  is  a  burden  and  ro- 
strnint  in  society,  as  all  most  be  who  are  plaeed 
oalenstbly  at  the  same  uUe,  and  yet  are  forbiddM 
to  help  themselves  or  to  be  helped  to  the  aaoM 
viaa^    Sho  k  a  hoio  tt  almoU  lay  i 
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as  a  tabooed  woman,  to  whom  he  is  ioterdicted 
from  granting  the  usual  privileges  of  the  sex,  and 
yet  who  is  perpetually  crossing  his  path.  She  is 
a  bore  to  most  ladies  by  the  same  rule,  and  a  re- 
proach too— for  her  dull,  fagging,  bread-and- water 
Ufe  is  perpetually  putting  their  pampered  listless- 
ness  to  shame.  The  servants  invariably  detest 
her,  for  she  is  a  dependent  like  themselves,  and 
yet,  fur  all  that,  as  much  their  superior  in  other 
respects  as  the  family  they  both  serve.  Her  pu- 
pils may  love  her,  and  she  may  take  the  deepest 
interest  in  them,  but  they  cannot  be  her  friends. 
She  must,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  live  alone, 
or  she  transgresses  that  invisible  but  rigid  line 
which  alone  establishes  the  distance  between  her- 
self and  her  employers. 

We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  exceptions  to 
this  statement — that  there  are  many  governesses 
who  are  treated  with  an  almost  undue  equality 
and  kindness — that  there  are  many  who  suffer 
from  slights  which  they  entirely  make  for  them- 
selves, and  affect  a  humility  which  is  never  need- 
ed— and  also  that  there  is  no  class  in  which  there 
are  women  so  encroaching,  so  emgeantes,  and  so 
disagreeable.  But  still  these  are  eiceptions,  let 
them  be  ever  so  numerous.  The  broad  and  real 
characteristics  of  the  governess'  qualifications, 
position,  and  trials,  are  such  as  we  have  described, 
and  must  be  such.  Nor  have  we  brought  them 
forward  with  any  Tiew,  or  hope,  or  even  with  any 
wish  to  see  them  remedied,  for  in  the  inherent 
constitution  of  English  habits,  feelings,  and  preju- 
dices, there  is  no  possibility  that  they  should  be. 
We  say  English,  for  foreign  life  is  far  more  favor- 
able to  a  governess'  happiness.  In  its  less  strin- 
gent domestic  habits,  the  company  of  a  teacher, 
for  she  is  nothing  more  abroad,  is  no  interruption 
— oflen  an  acquisition ;  she  herself,  again,  is 
pleased  with  that  mere  surfaee  of  politeness  and 
attention  which  would  not  satisfy  an  Englishwo- 
man's heart  or  pride  ;  the  difference  of  birth,  too, 
is  more  obvious,  from  the  noneKistence  in  any 
other  country  of  an  untitled  aristocracy  like  our 
own.  But  all  this  cannot  be  altered  with  us. 
We  shall  ever  prefer  to  place  those  immediately 
about  oor  children  who  hare  been  born  and  bred 
with  somewhat  of  the  sanae  refinement  as  our^ 
selves.  We  must  ever  keep  them  in  a  sort  of 
isolation,  for  it  is  the  only  means  for  maintaining 
that  distance  which  the  reserve  of  English  man- 
ners and  the  decorum  of  English  families  exact. 
That  true  justice  and  delicacy  in  the  employer 
which  would  make  a  sunshine  even  in  a  barren 
schocHroom  must  ever  be  too  rare  to  be  depended 
upon.  That  familiarity  which  should  level  all 
distinction  a  right-thinking  governess  would  soorn 
to  accept ; — all  this  must  be  oontinaed  as  it  is. 
But  there  is  one  thing,  the  abeenoe  of  which  need 
not  be  added  to  the  other  drawbacks  of  her  lot ; 
which  would  go  far  to  eompensate  to  her  for  the 
misfortunes  which  redoeed  her  to  this  mode  of 
life,  and  for  the  trials  attendant  epon  it — for  the 
years  of  ehilly  solitode  through  whioh  the  heart  is 
kept  flbiveriiig  upon  »  diet  that  eaa  Mver  ev^ 


ficiently  wann  it,  and  that  in  the  looghif  tOHMi 
of  youth — for  the  nothing  less  thao  HMtemaJ  eaiei 
and  solicitudes  for  whioh  she  reaps  do  maternal 
reward — for  a  life  spent  in  baroess  from  manmg 
till  night,  and  from  one  year'a  end  to  another^ 
for  the  old  age  and  incapacity  creeping  on  and 
threatening  to  deprive  her  even  of  tlmt  mode  of 
existence  which  habit  has  made  endurable — thcte 
is  something  that  woold  compensate  for  all  this, 
and  that  is  better  pay.  We  quite  agree  with  Mr. 
Rochester,  in  answer  to  one  of  Jane's  aenteBtiou 
speeches,  that  *'  most  freeborn  things  will  eabout 
to  anything  for  a  salary ;"  in  other  words,  that 
most  men  and  wonnen  of  average  sense  will  pot 
up  with  much  that  is  fatiguing  to  do,  or  irksMBO 
to  Jbear,  if  you  make  it  worth  their  while ;  and 
we  know  of  no  process  of  reasoning  by  whieh  it 
can  be  proved  that  governesses,  as  is  too  often  vs- 
quired  from  them,  can  di^>enss  with  Ibis  petsal 
stimulus. 

There  is  something  positively  usorioos  in  the 
manner  with  which  the  misfortunes  of  the  individaal 
or  the  general  diflSculty  of  the  times  is  now-a-daya 
constantly  taken  advantage  of  to  out  the  atipead  of 
the  governess  down  to  the  lowest  ratio  that  aha 
will  accept.  The  Jew  raises  his  rate  of  intermt  be- 
cause the  heedless  spendthrift  will  pay  anything  la 
get  that  loan  he  ne^s ;  and  by  the  same  nila  tba 
Christian  parent  lowers  the  mlary  beeaoss  tba 
friendless  orphan  will  take  anything  rather  than  be 
without  a  situation.  Each  traffics  with  tba  naaas 
sities,  and  not  with  the  merits  of  the  caae ;  bat 
the  one  proceeding  is  so  much  the  harder  than  the 
other,  because  it  presses  not  upon  a  selfish,  t 
less,  extravagant  man,  but  upon  a  poor,  [ 
and  industrious  woman.  *'And  they  are  very  glad 
to  get  that,  I  can  tell  you,"  ia  the  oold-bearted  ra- 
joinder,  if  yon  expostulate  on  the  injostioe  of  throw* 
ing  all  the  labor  of  the  teacher  and  many  of  tba 
chief  duties  of  a  parent  upon  the  shonhlers  of  a 
young  woman,  for  the  remaneration  of  thirty  or 
even  twenty  pounds  a  year.  It  may  be  qnita  tnw 
that  she  is  glad  to  get  even  this ;  snd  if  so,  it  ia 
very  deplorable ;  but  this  has  no  relation  to  tha 
services  exscted  and  the  assistanee  given ;  waA 
these  should  be  more  especially  the  standard  wham 
the  plaintiff;  as  in  the  case  of  the  govemeas,  pea* 
sessee  no  meana  of  resistance.  Workmen  maf 
rebel,  and  tradesmen  may  combine,  not  to  let  jaa 
have  their  labor  or  their  wares  under  a  oattaia 
rate ;  but  the  governeas  has  no  r^fogo— no  eseapa; 
she  is  a  needy  Wy,  whose  servioes  sre  of  for  too 
precious  a  kind  to  have  any  atatod  market  TaToa, 
and  is  therefore  left  to  the  merey,  or  what  they  eal 
the  meanSf  of  the  foroily  that  engagea  bar. 

But  is  not  this  sn  all-suffioient  pleaf  it  maj  bo 
urged.  If  parenta  have  not  the  meana  to  giva 
higher  aalaries,  what  can  they  do?  Wa  admit  tha 
argument,  though  it  might  be  easfly  proted  haw 
often  the  cheap  governess  snd  the  ezpansiTa  aa#> 
vant  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  eatablisbaiaot ;  hal 
the  question  is,  in  troth,  whether  they  haw  tto 
means  or  the  ezeuse  to  keep  a  gofawass  al  all- 
Whether  it  be  eonsdentiooaly  hanaat  la 
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the  best  yean  of  a  hard- workings,  peimileaB  woman, 
without  the  power  of  making  her  an  adequate  re- 
tarn  1  The  fine-ladyism  of  the  day  haa,  we  regret 
to  observe,  crept  into  a  lower  class  than  that  one 
was  wont  to  associate  it  with,  and  where,  from  its 
greater  sacrifice  of  the  comforts  and  rights  of  others, 
it  is  still  more  objectionable.  Women  whose  hus- 
bands leave  them  in  peace  from  morning  till  night, 
for  counting-houses  or  lawyers*  offices — certainly 
leave  them  with  nothing  better  to  do  than  to  edu- 
cate and  attend  to  their  children — must  now,  for- 
sooth, be  keeping  ill-paid  governesses  for  those 
duties  which  one  would  hope  a  peeress  only  un- 
willingly relinquishes.  Women,  from  whom  so- 
ciety requires  nothing  but  that  they  should  quietly 
and  unremittingly  do  that  for  which  their  station 
offers  them  the  happy  leisure,  must  now  treat 
themselves  to  one  of  those  pro-mammas  who,  ow- 
ing to  various  causes,  more  or  less  distressing,  have 
become  so  plentiful  that  they  may  be  had  cheap! 
If  more  governesses  find  a  penurious  maintenance 
by  these  means,  more  mothers  are  encouraged  to 
neglect  those  duties,  which,  one  would  have 
thought,  they  would  have  been  as  jealous  of  as 
of  that  first  duty  of  all  that  infancy  requires 
from  them.  It  is  evident,  too,  that  by  this  unfair 
demand  the  supply  has  been  suddenly  increased. 
Farmers  and  tradespeople  are  now  educating  their 
daughters  for  governesses  as  a  mode  of  advancing 
them  a  step  in  life,  and  thus  a  number  of  under- 
bred young  women  have  crept  into  the  profession 
who  have  brought  down  the  value  of  salaries  and 
interfered  with  the  rights  of  those  whose  birth  and 
misfortunes  leave  them  no  other  refuge. 

Even  in  the  highest  rate  of  salary — in  the  hun- 
dred, and  hundred  and  twenty  guineas,  which  so 
few  now  enjoy — so  very  few  get  beyond — the  ad- 
vantage is  too  much  on  the  one  side  not  to  be,  in 
some  respects,  an  injustice  to  the  other.  There 
has  been  no  luxury  invented  in  social  life  equal  to 
that  which  gives  a  mother  all  the  pleasure  of  her 
children's  society,  and  the  reward  of  their  improve- 
ment, and  at  the  same  time  relieves  her  of  the 
trouble  of  either.  At  the  highest  salary,  it  is  the 
cheapest  luxury  that  can  be  had ;  and  yet  a  mother 
satisfies  her  conscience  when  she  givee  the  patient 
drudge  who  not  only  retails  to  her  children  every 
accomplishment  and  science  of  the  day,  but  also 
performs  the  part  of  maternal  factotum  in  every 
other  department,  the  notahle  sum  of  40/.  or  50/. 
a  year;  and  then,  when  she  has  lived  in  the  fam- 
ily for  perhaps  fifteen  years,  and  finished  the  sixth 
daughter,  dismisses  her  with  every  recommendation 
as  a  *'  treasure,"  but  without  a  fragment  of  help 
in  the  shape  of  a  pension  or  provision  to  ease  her 
further  labors  or  approaching  incapacity.  In  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  the  old  servant  is  far  more  cared 
for  than  the  old  governess. 

Some  amiable  Mrs.  Armytage  will  be  ready  to 
say — "  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  governeaa* 
most  frequent  cause  of  need  for  a  larger  salary ; 
we  are  not  required  to  maintain  her  family  as  well 
as  herself."  True  enough.  At  the  same  time 
women  with  women's  hearts  might  be  expected  \»\ 


bear  in  mind  thai  the  same  reasons  that  have  placed 
her  in  this  position  will,  with  rare  exceptions,  be 
the  drain  upon  her  the  whole  time  she  is  in  it ;  and 
that  though  she  may  squeeze  something  out  of  the 
smallest  salary  to  help  disabled  parents  or  orphan 
sisters,  she  is  deprived  of  all  possibility  of  laying 
op  a  provision  for  herself. 

While  we  therefore  applaud  heartily  the  efbrts 
for  their  eomfort  and  relief  which  have  been  made 
within  the  last  few  years,  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Grovernesses'  Benevolent  Institution,  we  look 
with  sorrow,  and  almost  with  horror,  at  the  dis- 
closures which  those  efibrts  have  brought  to  light. 
There '  is  no  document  which  more  painfully  ex- 
poses the  peculiar  tyranny  of  our  present  state  of 
civilization  than  those  pages  in  the  report  of  this 
society  containing  the  list  of  candidates  for  the 
few  and  small  annuities  which  the  institution  is  as 
yet  in  the  condition  to  give.  We  know  of  nothing, 
in  truth  or  fiction,  more* affecting  than  the  sad  and 
simple  annals  of  these  afflicted  and  destitute  ladies, 
many  of  them  with^their  aristocratic  names,  who, 
having  passed  through  that  course  of  servitude 
which,  as  we  have  shown,  is  peculiarly  and  inevi- 
tably deprived  of  most  of  those  endearing  sym- 
pathies which  gladden  this  life,  are  now  left  in 
their  old  age  or  sickness  without  even  the  absolute 
neoessaries  for  existence.  With  minds  also  which, 
from  their  original  refinement  and  constant  culti- 
vation, have  the  keener  sense  of  the  misery  and 
injustice  of  their  lot ;  for  the  delicate  and  well-bred 
lady  we  at  first  congratulated  ourselves  on 'having 
engaged  in  our  family  is  equally  the  same  when 
we  cast  her  off  to  shift  for  herself.  What  a 
mockery  must  all  this  thankless  acquisition  of 
knowledge,  which  has  been  the  object  of  her 
study  and  the  pnff  in  her  credentials,  appear  to 
her  now  !  Conversant  with  several  languages — 
skilled  in  many  accomplishments — crammed  with 
every  possible  fact  in  history,  geography,  and  the 
use  of  the  globes — and  scarcely  the  daily-bread  to 
put  into  her  mouth !  If  there  be  any  of  our  fe- 
male readers  so  spoiled  by  prosperity  as  to  mag- 
nify small  annoyances  into  real  evils — if  there  be 
one  who,  forgetting 

What  she  is,  and  where — 
A  smner  in  a  life  of  c 


is  unmindful  of  the  blessings  of  a  home^  because  it 
contains  some  trial  which  it  is  difilcult  to  bear — 
let  her  look  through  this  list  now  before  us  of  her 
hard-working  and  ill-requited  fellow-gentlewomen, 
and  be  thankful  to  God  that  her  name  does  not 
stand  there.  We  give  a  few  specimens — omitting 
the  surnames,  as  not  required  here  : — 

Miss  Juliana ,  aged  sixty-seven.    Became 

a  governess  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  being  left,  by  her 
father*8  death,  without  any  provision.  Has  re- 
ceived too  low  salaries  to  save,  and  has  now  no 
prospect  but  the  hope  of  being  enabled  to  support 
herself  by  needlework  while  she  has  health  and 
can  obtain  employment,  and  an  pccasional  present 
from  some  of  her  few  friends.  Reference :  Mrs.  T» 
Babington,  14,  Blessington  street,  Dublin. 

Miss  Amelia ,  aged  sixty-ene.    Fathet,  % 
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naval  officer,  died  when  aha  waa  an  infant,  and  her 
mother  when  she  was  sixteen— compelling  her  to 
become  a  governess.  Unable  to  save,  on  account 
of  small  salaries,  ill  health,  and  the  want  of  a  home. 
No  income  whatever,  having  only  occasional  assist- 
ance from  an  old  friend  who  will  have  nothing  to 
leave  her  at  her  death.  Reference :  Miss  Ander- 
son, 32,  Cadogan  street,  Chelsea. 

Miss  Catherine ,  aged  sixty-three.    Became 

a  governess  on  the  insolvency  of  her  father.  The 
support  of  an  aged  father  and  afflicted  mother  pre- 
vented her  laying  by  for  herself.  Her  mother,  de- 
pendent upon  her  for  twenty-six  years,  died  of  can- 
cer. Present  income  less  than  55.  a  week.  Ref- 
erence :  Miss  Boycatt,  Great  Ormesby,  Yarmouth. 

Miss  Margaret ,  aged    seventy-one.    Fifty 

years  a  governess.  Having  been  left  an  orphan  at 
three  years  old,  and  the  uncle  who  meant  to  provide 
for  her  being  lost  at  sea.  Assisted  her  relations  as 
far  as  possible  from  her  salaries.  She  is  now  very 
feeble,  and  her  health  failing  fast.  Her  entire  sup- 
port is  an  annuity  of  fourteen  guineas. 

Miss  Dorothea ,  aged  fifty-four.    Father  a 

surgeon  in  the  army  :  governess,  chiefly  in  Scotch 
families,  for  thirty  years ;  was  the  chief  support  of 
her  mother  and  the  younger  members  of  her  family 
from  1811  to  1838,  when  her  mother  died,  leaving 
her  with  failing  health  through  over-exertion,  and 
only  £5  a  year  from  the  Government  Compassion- 
ate Fund.  Reference  :  R.  W.  Saunders,  Esq., 
Nunwick  Hall,  near  Penrith. 

Miss  Mary ,  aged  sixty-five.    Her  parents 

having  lost  all  their  property,  she  never  had  a 
home,  and  has  devoted  her  whole  life  to  her  pro- 
fession, supporting  herself  and  her  father,  who  at- 
tained his  eightieth  year.  But  she  has  been  unable 
to  provide  for  herself;  and  with  failing  health  and 
sight,  her  income  (an  uncertain  one)  never  exceeds 
J^IO  a  year.  Reference :  Mrs.  Campbell,  Bickfield, 
Ipswich. 

Miss  Mary ,  aged  sixty-four.    Her  father 

formerly  possessed  very  large  property ;  but  having 
many  children,  and  having  suffered  heavy  losses, 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  provision  for  his  family 
She  has  devoted  her  whole  life  to  tuition,  but  has 
unhappily  been  unable  to  make  any  fund  for  old 
age  ;  and  now,  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  with  fail- 
ing health,  has  no  income  whatsoever.  Reference  : 
the  Countess  Poulett,  5,  Tilney  street.  Park  Lane 

Miss  Ann  ,  aged  sixty-two.    Has  been  a 

governess  all  her  life.  Supported  and  educated  two 
orphan  nieces  and  a  nephew,  and  apprenticed  the 
latter.  He  is  since  dead  ;  as  is  her  eldest  niece, 
afWr  five  years*  illness,  which  at  last  destroyed  her 
intellects.  The  consequent  expenses  were  ruinous ; 
and  she  is  now  companion  to  a  lady  for  her  board 
— an  engagement  which  ceases  with  the  present 
year.  Reference  :  Mrs.  Bradley,  Park  Hill,  Clap- 
ham. 

We  need  add  no  more  from  this  touching  list 
of  ninety  ladies,  all  more  or  less  reduced  to  indi- 
gence by  the  edifying  fulfilment  of  their  natural 
duties,  and  who,  after  a  life  of  labor  and  struggle, 
presented  themselves,  in  November,  1847,  as  can- 
didates for  four  annuities  of  J^16  each.  Of  the 
ninety  it  seems  seven  only  bad  incomes  exceeding 
£20,  two  of  those  derived  from  public  institu 
tions ;  sixteen  had  incomea  varying  from  36a.  to 
J^14,  and  the  rest  had  no  certain  means  of  liveli- 
hood at  all.  These  facts  are  terious  leasona  to 
all,  boi  etpeciaUy  to  two  daaaea  of  iooieiy — to 


those  parents  who  are  living  in  eaae  and  affloeBee 
without  a  thought  of  their  children*a  fatare  prank- 
ion,  and  those  who  allow  themaeWes  the  laxoiy 
of  a  governess  without  either  the  roeana  of  lemi- 
nerating  her  adequately,  or  the  right  eonadentioos 
desire  to  do  it. 

But  if,  as  a  people,  we  are,  from  the  love  of 
habit  or  hatred  of  change,  prone  to  aobmit  too  long 
to  abuses,  and  careless  how  they  preaa  open  the 
weaker  classes  of  the  community,  we  are,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  active  in  assistance  and  redre8e,when 
once  roused  to  a  aense  of  its  aeceaaity.  Tbia 
Governesses*  Benevolent  Institution,  though  atill 
comparatively  in  its  infancy,  is  an  important  atep 
towards  the  atonement  for  past  neglect.  If  it  be, 
in  the  nature  of  the  thing,  impoaaible  to  ahed  move 
social  sunshine  upon  a  govemesa'  life,  and  almoM 
equally  ao  to  secure  to  her  a  full  oompenaatioQ  kx 
her  labors,  the  public  have  at  all  eventa  now  beea 
shown  the  way  how  to  assist  in  protecting  bo 
interests,  increasing  her  comfbrta  and  advantogea, 
and  solacing  her  old  age.  The  diatinet  objecta  of 
the  society  are  these — 1st,  to  bestow  temporary  aa- 
sistance  on  governesses  in  distress ;  Sod,  to  found 
elective  annuities  for  aged  govemeaaee ;  3rd,  to 
assist  governesses  in  purchasing  annnitiea  epoo 
government  aecurity  ;  4th,  to  provide  a  home  for 
governesses  at  a  low  expense  during  their  Ulte^ 
vals  of  engagement ;  and,  5th,  to  carry  oo  kx 
them  a  system  of  registration  free  of  ezpenaa. 
The  two  firat  objecta — that  of  temporary 
ance,  and  the  annuity  for  the  aged  gov 
call  for  a  considerable  increase  of  : 
not  more,  we  hope,  than  it  is  reasonable  to  look 
for  from  the  liberality  and  right  feeling  of  a  Brit- 
ish public.  How  justly  the  temporary-aaaialaiiee 
fund  has  been  bestowed  may  be  aeen  by  a  gknee 
into  the  First  Report,  where  caaea,  of  which  we 
give  a  few  aamplea,  occur  in  painful  reitentioo  : — 

'*  Obliged  to  maintain  an  aged  aiater,  who  haa 
no  one  eJae  to  depend  upon." — '*  Entirely  impovei- 
ished  by  endeavoring  to  uphold  her  father *a  eflorta  ia 
business."—**  Supported  both  her  aged  Mrenta,  and 
three  orphans  of  a  widowed  sister." — ^**ilaa  heloed 
to  bring  op  seven  younger  brothera  and  aiatera.*'— 
**  Incapable  of  taking  another  aituatioD  from  ezticme 
nervoua  excitement,  brought  on  by  over  exenioa 
and  anxiety." — **  Had  the  entire  aopport  of  both 
parents  for  nearly  twenty  yean." 

As  to  the  annnitiea,the  number  already  fbnnded, 
including  the  five  ladies  elected  on  the  16th  of  thia 
last  November,  amounts  to  thirty-two,  eonaiauiig 
of  one  of  80/.,  four  of  90/.,  and  the  remainder  of 
15/.  each ;  but  it  ia  hoped  that  thia  branch  of  the 
society  may  be  ao  aopported  and  endowed  aa  to 
aecure  the  foundation  of  aeveral  freah  annoitiea, 
at  each  succeeding  May  and  November,  for  aooM 
yeare  to  come. 

To  theae  aeveral  departmenta  of  charitable  par- 
poee  haa  been  added  one,  within  the  laat  year, 
which,  aa  being  more  eonaonant  with  the  babili 
and  usagea  of  the  olden  time,  ia  more  eepeeiany 
attractive  to  our  feelinga— we  mean  the  eonmeBC^ 
ment  of  that  fund  for  the  bnilding  and  endowiMBl 
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of  an  asylum  for  aged  governesaes,  which  was 
made  known  to  the  votaries  of  Vanity  Fair  last 
June  by  the  great  fancy  sale  at  Chelsea.  This  is 
not  precisely  the  way  our  forefathers  would  have 
adopted  to  start  a  scheme  of  this  character,  but 
this  is  also  not  the  occasion  to  discuss  so  much- 
involving  a  subject.  The  sale,  at  all  events,  real- 
ized a  considerable  sum  of  money,  and  Becky's 
stall,  we  have  no  doubt,  more  than  any  other 
there. 

The  **  Queen's  College  for  Female  Education, 
and  for  granting  Certificates  of  Qualification  to 
Governesses"  is  another  new  establishment  which 
promises  very  essentially  to  promote  the  interest^ 
of  this  class  of  ladies.  We  have  not  apace  to 
enter  into  its  many  merits  :  we  would  only  observe, 
that,  as  the  real  and  highest  responsibility  and 
recommendation  of  an  English  governess  must 
ever  rest  more  upon  her  moral  than  her  literary 
qualifications,  the  plan  of  subjecting  her  to  an  ex- 
amination upon  the  latter  appears  to  us  neither 
wise  nor  fair.  This  plan,  it  is  true,  has  been  pur- 
sued with  tolerable  success  abroad,  but  it  must  be 
kept  in  mind  that  the  foreign  governess  is  a  mere 
teacher,  whose  duties  cease  with  the  school-room 
hours,  who  has  her  three-months*  holiday  in  the 
year,  and  who  has,  in  short,  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  moral  guidance  of  her  pupils.  What 
we,  on  the  contrary,  require  and  seek  for  our  chil- 
dren is  not  a  learned  machine  stamped  and  ticketed 
with  credentials  like  a  piece  of  patent  goods,  but 
rather  a  woman  endowed  with  that  sound  principle, 
refinement,  and  sense,  which  no  committee  of  edu- 
cation in  the  world  could  ascertain  or  certify.  At 
the  best,  all  parents  of  sense  must  be  aware  that  no 
governess  can  teach  an  art  or  accomplishment  like 
a  regular  professor^  and  that  her  vocation  is  rather 
the  encouraging  and  directing  her  pupils  in  such 
pursuits,  than  the  positive  imparting  of  them.  We 
perceive  that  the  submission  to  this  examination 
is,  for  the  present,  nominally  optional  ;  but  it  is 
easy  to  foresee  that  if  some  ladies,  in  order  to  ob- 
tain the  promised  certificate,  go  through  it,  it  will 
soon  be  made  a  necessary  condition  with  all.  This 
we  consider  unfair.  As  it  is,  the  advantage  is 
already  sufficiently  on  the  English  mother's  aide 
in  the  balance.  If  she  wishes  for  the  same  aya- 
tem  as  that  pursued  on  the  continent  in  one  respect, 
she  should  adopt  it  in  all,  and  she  would  soon  dis- 
cover how  greatly  she  was  the  loser. 


Copyrights. — The  600/.  a  year,  for  ten  years, 
to  Mr.  Macaulay,  for  ten  years'  copyright  of  the 
first  two  volumes  of  his  *'  History  of  England,"  is 
perhaps  the  larjrest  sum  ever  given  for  a  work  in 
two  volumes.  The  largest  sums  heretofore  known 
to  have  been  |)aid,  are^4,000  guineas  to  Washing- 
ton Irving  for  his  "  Life  of  Columbus,''  in  four  vol- 
umes, octavo — 2,000  guineas  to  Moore  for  his  **  Life 
of  Byron,"  in  two  volumes,  quarto — and  4,500/.  for 
ten  years  to  the  present  Bishop  of  Oxford  and  his 
brother  for  the  *'  Life  of  Wilberforce,"  in  five  vol- 
umes, octavo.     Mr.  Roberts  is  said  to  have  received 
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3,000  guineas  from  his  **  Life  of  Hannah  More,"  in 
five  volumes,  octavo — Mr.  Twiss  2.000  guineas  from 
his  •*  Life  of  Lord  Eldon," — and  Mr.  Stanley  some- 
thing like  1,500  guineas,  from  his  '*  Life  of  Dr. 
Arnold  ;'*  bat  these  were  receipts  upon  the  sale, 
not  specific  sums  given  by  way  of  speculation,  like 
the  payments  to  Moore,  Irving,  Wilberforce,  and 
Macaulay.  The  largest  sum  ever  realized  by  any 
one  work  whilst  it  continued  to  be  called  a  new 
publication  was  18,000/.,  the  proceeds  of  Sir  Wal- 
ter Scott's  **  Life  of  Napoleon,"  the  work  of  twelve 
months,  and  published  in  nine  volumes,  octavo,  in 
1827.  *'  The  Row"  was  literally  besieged  with 
demands  for  the  '*  Life  of  Napoleon,"  as  Station- 
ers' Hall  used  to  be  on  **  Almanac  Day" — when 
the  exclusive  privilege  of  printing  almanacs  belonged 
to  the  Stationers'  Company.  Of  large  sums  realized 
by  the  sale  of  new  works  in  a  very  short  period, 
several  of  the  novels  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  the 
monthly  issues  of  Mr.  Dickens  might  be  instanced 
as  probably,  both  in  numbers  and  profit,  exceeding 
anything  in  literature  since  Sacheverel's  *^  Trial" 
or  Dryden'a  **  Hind  and  Panther" — the  two  moat 
remarkable  instances  of  successful  publication  re- 
corded in  the  early  histoir  of  bookselling  in  this 
country.  The  **  Life  of  Columbus"  has  not  yet, 
we  believe,  paid  its  expenses ;  the  **  Life  of  Byron" 
was  a  loss  till  its  appearance  in  one  thick  volume 
with  double  columns ;  and  the  '*  Life  of  Wilber- 
force," it  is  well  known,  was  a  heavy  failure.  Mr. 
Macaulay's  annuity  is,  therefore,  a  lottery  with  the 
Messrs.  Longman.  The  best  and  most  remunera- 
tive books  in  English  literature  have  been  bought 
by  booksellers  at  the  lowest  prices. — Athenaum.  * 

L' Allegro,  Illustrated  by  the  Etching  Club. 
— If  a  proof  were  needed  of  the  service  that  such  ex- 
ercitations  as  these  might  do  to  English  art,  it  is 
furnished  by  the  present  volume.  The  worst  and 
most  prevalent  fault  of  the  English  school  of  design 
is  want  of  invention  ;  which  may  be  traced  to  a 
variety  of  causes — constrained  manners,  and  conse- 
quent defect  in  the  sense  of  physical  expression ; 
constrained  costume  ;  trading  customs  in  art ;  want 
of  opportunity  fur  practising  design  with  a  free  hand ; 
and  many  more.  The  volume  before  us  is  got  up 
by  men  to  whom  the  etching-needle  is  mainly  a  toy 
for  recreation,  and  they  feel  that  they  escape  into  a 
more  playful  corner  of  their  practice.  The  designs 
are  very  varied — from  the  knightly  joust  to  the  ru»> 
tic  labors  of  the  field  ;  from  the  towered  city  to  the 
**  two  aged  oaks,"  for  which  the  landscape  is  but 
a  background.  The  artists  are  Cope,  Horsley, 
Townsend,  Creswick,  Tayler,  Stonhouse,  and  Red- 
grave. The  most  equal  in  skill  is  Creswick  ;  whose 
effects  are  excellent.  But  we  are  struck  with  the 
success  of  some  of  the  others  in  specimens  which 
may  be  deemed  out  of  their  usual  *'  walk ;"  Hors- 
ley is  very  happy  in  scraps  of  landscape  architec- 
ture, especially  in  the  castle  *'  bosomed  high  in 
tuft^  trees ;"  a  simple  view  of  the  ploughman  and 
his  furrowed  field,  by  Townsend,  breathes  the  tery 
air  and  life  of  morning ;  nearly  as  much  may  be 
said  of  Redgrave's  shepherd  ;  the  friar'a  lantern  is 
a  vigorous  night  effect ;  if  the  same  artistes  **  poet" 
is  rather  a  ''  aawney,"  the  unsubstantial  efTect  of 
hia  airy  pageant  is  capital ;  and  the  knightly  con- 
test, by  Frederick  Tayler,  is  full  of  action  and  ani- 
mation in  the  best  spirit. 

The  text  of  Milton  is  exactly  copied  from  the 
original  edition,  printed  in  1645. — Spectator, 
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From  Chambers'  JoumaL 

AN  INCIDENT   OF  THE  FEBRUARY,    1848. 

The  newspapers  have  sufficiently  informed  us  of 
the  public  events  which  occurred  during  the  last 
week  of  February,  but  many  a  sad  tale  connected 
with  these  days  of  horror  remains  unknown,  save 
to  the  few  who  acted  in  them.  On  one  of  these 
occasions,  when  the  noise  of  firing  and  drum-beat- 
ing sounded  at  a  sufficient  distance  to  lead  me  to 
suppose  actual  danger  was  equally  far  off,  I  set 
out  to  see  a  friend  who  lived  about  three  quarters 
of  a  mile  further  from  Paris  than  the  street  I  then 
resided  in.  It  was  a  fine  fresh  spring  day  ;  the 
lower  branches  of  the  lilac-trees  began  to  burst 
their  leafy  buds ;  the  snowdrop,  crocus,  hepatica, 
and  gay  yellow  daffodil  enlivened  the  gardens,  and 
the  wall-flower  filled  the  air  with  fragrance.  After 
the  sleepless  nights  and  anxious  days  I  had  lately 
passed,  I  was  more  than  commonly  susceptible  to 
these  Iweet  perfumes  and  sights,  which  seemed 
to  speak  of  peace  and  quiet  so  strongly,  that  they 
almost  induced  a  feeling  of  security  for  the  mo- 
ment ;  and  I  began  to  comfort  myself  with  the 
hope  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  although 
it  might  be  long  ere  commercial  or  social  confi- 
dence was  restored,  still  life  and  property  would 
be  safe,  and  by  degrees  those  who  lived  out  of  the 
gay  world,  as  I  did,  would  return  to  the  usual 
routine  of  their  former  quiet  habits,  and  feel  that 
to  them  at  least  a  monarchy  or  republic  made  lit- 
tle difference,  while  political  matters  would  in  due 
time  be  settled  and  arranged  on  a  new  plan.  En- 
couraging myself  in  these  pleasing  anticipations, 
though  I  then  more  than  half  feared  they  would 
turn  out  delusions,  as  they  assuredly  have  done,  I 
walked  briskly  forward,  when  all  at  once  the  pe- 
culiar tap,  tap,  tap  of  the  drum,  and  the  heavy 
unmeasured  step  of  a  large  body  of  men,  struck 
upon  my  practised  ear,  telling  too  plainly  it  was 
nut  military  who  were  approaching.  While  de- 
liberating which  way  to  turn,  I  looked  up  and 
saw  there  was  no  retreating,  without  showing  the 
alarm  which  was  always  dangerous  at  this  time. 
Making,  therefore,  a  virtue  of  necessity,  I  walked 
boldly  forward,  and  addressing  a  tall,  fierce-look- 
ing, rather  sullen  young  man  in  a  blouse,  I  said 
that,  sure  of  the  politeness  of  Frenchmen,  I  ven- 
tured to  request  him  to  conduct  me  past  the  ad- 
vancing body  of  dtoyenSf  who  perhaps — as  the 
wit  equalled  the  gallantry  of  his  brave  country- 
men— might  be  led  to  make  quizzing  remarks  on 
a  lady  walking  alone  amid  so  many  men  during 
such  stirring  times.  At  first  he  looked  as  if  dis- 
posed to  be  insolent ;  but  as  I  proceede^l  with  my 
speech,  his  vanity  was  no  doubt  satisfied,  for  his 
eountenance  relaxed,  and  he  smilingly  assured  me 
he  would  with  pleasure  accompany  me,  and  ac- 
cordingly we  walked,  unmolested,  and  almost 
unobserved,  through  this  martial  crowd.  All  were 
armed  variously ;  some  had  swords  drawn,  ihany 
had  their  arms  bared  up  to  the  elbows,  ready  for 
bloody  work,  and  the  red  flag  of  the  revolution 
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waved  every  here  and  there,  while  Bhoats,  eiies, 
songs,  and  howls  rent  the  air. 

At  length  we  arrived  at  clear  groand,  and  I 
smilingly  thanked  my  conductor. 

"  Salut,  citoyenne,"  said  he. 

*'  Vive  la  nation !  Vive  la  r^publiqae  !*'  le- 
sponded  I,  and  walked  on  somewhat  relieved. 

I  arrived  at  Madame  de  Yannion's  house,  and 
found  her  at  work  with  her  daughter  Celestine— 
an  only  child  of  about  nine  years  of  age ;  a  little 
girl  of  much  family  consequence,  as  she  was  heir- 
ess to  an  immense  fortune  on  the  death  of  her 
grandfather.  We  talked  of  the  times,  and  I  re- 
lated what  I  had  just  passed  through.  *'  Ah !" 
said  she,  *'  many  bands  of  insurgents  have  gone 
by  this  house,  but  we  do  not  approach  the  win- 
dows, and  none  of  them  have  ever  molested  ns ; 
but  God  knows  when  our  turn  may  arrive.  There, 
you  may  hear  their  horrid  revolutionary  tap  now 
at  a  distance!" 

Shortly  after  it  became  more  audible ; 
and  nearer  it  approached,  and  we  looked  at  < 
other  with  alarmed  countenances.     At  last  the 
pikes  and  flags  became  visible. 

"Louis!  Louis!"  cried  Madame  de  Yannioo 
to  the  servant,  *'  bolt  the  doors,  and  at  joor  peril 
look  out  of  the  window !" 

The  noise  increased,  and  Celestine  began  lo 
cry.  Her  mother  tried  to  comfort  her,  and  we 
talked  of  the  unreasonableness  of  being  frightened 
at  a  mere  sound ;  but  as  there  was  some  reasoa 
to  apprehend  a  slight  derangement  in  the  aetioa 
of  the  heart  in  her  case,  her  mother,. acting  npoa 
the  advice  of  her  medical  attendant,  rose  to  pre- 
pare a  soothing  draught  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
giving  to  the  child  when  any  unusual  circomataaee 
agitated  her.  I  had  heard  of  their  alarms  on  this 
subject  without  myself  sharing  in  their  fears,  for 
Celestine  was  sturdily  made,  bright  complexioned, 
fond  of  play,  and  accustomed  to  live  so  mnch  in 
the  air,  and  to  take  so  much  exercise  without  ever 
appearing  over-fatigued,  that  I  almost  inclined  to 
think  her  parents  were  ovei^anxions  about  their 
precious  charge,  and  used  the  doctor *s  name  aa  an 
excuse  for  spoiling  her  a  little,  particularly  as 
even  he  announced  that  by  careful  tending  she 
would  outgrow  these  symptoms. 

At  this  moment,,  however,  her  unusual  paHor 
struck  me,  and  I  drew  her  kindly  towards  me, 
while  Madame  de  Yannion  proceeded  to  the  next 
room  in  search  of  a  carafl  of  water.  Upon  open- 
ing the  door,  we  discovered  Monsieur  Louk  stand- 
ing staring  at  the  open  window.  "  Come  badt, 
Louis,"  said  Madame  de  Yannion  quickly.  "  Did 
I  not  tell  you  on  no  pretence  to  approach  the  win* 
dowt" 

'*  Be  easy,  madame  ;  it  will  be  nothing  ;  they 
are  past."  At  this  moment  he  started,  and  ex- 
claimed, "  Ah  !  one  of  them  looks  back ;  he  looka 
angry !" 

''Leave  the  window!"  cried  we,  atriving  to 
drag  him  from  it.  But  he  seemed  spell-teond ; 
he  wrung  his  hands. 
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"  They  have  turned  ;  they  are  coming ;  it  is 
over  with  us!  Ah,  madame,  noay  Heaven  have 
mercy  on  us!'*  The  next  minute  thundering 
blows  fell  on  the  door  of  the  house.  '*  Ouvres — 
ouvres!'* 

**  Louis/*  said  his  mistress  with  quiet  dignity, 
"open  the  door." 

The  pale,  quaking  coward  answered,  **  No,  no  ; 
no  such  thing!  To  the  cellar!*'  and  he  disap- 
peared. 

The  knocking  and  kicking  continued,  and  my 
friend  advanced  to  the  window.  *'  What  do  you 
want,  mes  amis?*' 

**  Want !  Everything — meat,  money,  bread, 
wine  !    Come,  come,  open  the  door,  malheureuse.** 

At  that  moment  one  of  these  madmen  presented 
his  musket  at  her  and  fired  ;  but  fortunately  being 
quite  drunk,  the  ball  went  on  one  side. 

**  Do  not  beat  down  my  door,"  said  my  friend  ; 
"wait  and  I  will  open  it.'*  And  both  of  us  ad- 
varfcing,  keeping  the  poor  child  behind  us,  opened 
the  door.  The  multitude  poured  in  ;  they  were 
drunk,  and  dirty,  and  filled  the  house  with  a  hor- 
rible odor.  They  opened  every  closet,  every 
door,  every  drawer-,  and  three  shots  were  fired  in 
the  drawing-room ;  however,  they  fortunately  hit 
none  of  us.  Wino  and  bread,  and  thirty  francs, 
which  were  lying  on  the  mantelpiece,  were  taken  ; 
and  one  rufifian  seized  a  pendule,  but  the  leader 
crying  out  at  once,  **  No  robbery!**  he  replaced 
it. 

"Are  they  going  to  kill  us,  mamma?**  asked 
little  Celestine. 

"  My  child,  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  they  do,  we 
shall  go  to  God,  and  in  heaven  there  are  no 
terrors.** 

"  I  am  saying  my  prayers,  mamma^" 

She  shed  no  tear — she  uttered  no  cry — but 
amid  all  the  uproar  of  this  fearful  scene,  the  beat- 
ing of  her  little  heart  was  distinctly  audible.  We 
trembled,  yet  our  words  were  calm,  and  our  looks 
firm.  At  last  there  were  signs  of  departure  ;  the 
noise  lulled  ;  they  bayoneted  the  bread,  drank  the 
wine,  putting  the  bottles  to  their  lips,  and  then 
breaking  them  afterwards;  they  pushed  us  rudely 
about,  under  pretence  of  shaking  hands  with  us, 
saying  they  would  on  their  return  settle  matters 
with  the  man  who  had  only  escaped  a  coward's 
death  that  time  by  running  away  to  conceal  him- 
self. They  then  left  us  amid  oaths,  shouts,  and 
laughter ;  and  when  the  door  was  closed,  and  the 
fearful  sounds  had  died  in  the  distance,  we  began 
to  feel  a  terror  that  during  the  scene  I  have  just 
described  we  had  not  been  conscious  of.  All  was 
put  in  order  by  our  own  hands  in  silence,  for  we 
durst  not  speak  ;  and  we  felt  that  active  exertion 
alone  could  preserve  us  from  fainting.  On  M.  de 
Yannion's  return  to  dinner,  when  his  wife  related 
to  him  the  events  of  the  morning,  he  appeared 
aniious  about  the  efl^ect  such  a  fright  roust  have 
had  upon  Celestine.  The  child  aaeoied  him  that 
she  hardly  remembered  the  ecene.  She  recol- 
lected a  first  terror,  and  then  a  feeling  of  faint- 

B,  and  that  her  heart  had  beat  very  qniekly ; 
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but  that  she  feared  nothing  now,  that  her  own 
papa  was  beside  her.  Still,  she  did  not  regain 
her  former  cheerfulness,  nor  was  she  calm  and 
gentle  as  heretofore ;  she  became  irritable  with 
her  companions,  impatient  with  her  bonne^  and 
frequently  lefl  her  plays,  complaining  of  headache. 
This  unsatisfactory  state  of  her  health  ended  in  an 
attack  of  fevter,  from  which  in  due  time  she  recov- 
ered, although  her  complexion  never  regained  the 
brilliant  hue  for  which  it  had  been  remarkable, 
but  remained  pale  as  a  marble  statue.  Another 
singularity  was,  that  neither  before  nor  during  her 
illness,  nor  after  her  recovery,  did  she  ever  name 
the  visit  of  the  insurgents ;  and  she  showed  so 
much  uneasiness  when  any  one  else  alluded  to  it, 
that  her  parents  requested  their  friends  to  avoid 
the  subject,  and  talk  of  other  more  cheerful  mat- 
ters before  her.  She  soon  returned  to  her  toys, 
plays,  Isssons,  and  childish  prattle,  and  seemed  as 
happy  and  thoughtless  as  usual ;  though  a  drum, 
a  shot,  or  a  shout,  always  turned  her  paler.  One 
evening,  as  there  appeared  to  be  more  than  com- 
mon disturbance  in  the  street,  and  Celestine  ap- 
peared uneasy,  her  mother  proposed  that  she 
should  retire  early  to  rest,  hoping  to  get  her  to 
sleep  before  the  uproar  increased.  She  obeyed  at 
once,  and  was  soon  in  her  little  bed. 

"  Good-night,  my  child,"  said  her  mother,  kiss- 
ing her.  "Dutstay,  I  will  go  and  get  you  a 
chocolate  bonbon.**  On  her  return  she  held  it 
out :  "  Here,  my  love,  here  is  the  bonbon  ;"  but 
Celestine's  hand  was  not  raised.  "  Are  you  asleep 
already  ?  Are  you  ill  ? — or  are  you  playing  me 
a  trick  ?  Come,  take  the  bonbon,  and  give  roe 
another  kiss.  Speak,  Celeatine,  to  roamma ;  do 
not  agitate  me,  my  dear  child."  *  *.  *  Little  Co- 
lestine  was  dead ! 


FrMn  Chambera'  Joomil. 
A  WALK  AMONG   THE   EAST   OF   LONDON  JEWS. 

Wx  had  occasion  the  other  day  to  wait  for  a 
brief  space  near  the  India  House,  in  Leadenhal! 
street.  Time  passes  but  slowly  with  the  listleas 
lounger  of  the  pavement ;  so  it  did  with  us.  Wt 
inspected  ten  times  over  the  stores  of  nautical  in- 
struments, the  masses  of  ready-made  clothes  for 
the  hurried  emigrant,  the  libraries  of  books  of  colo- 
nial interest,  the  plates  of  Indiamen  in  hurricanes 
oflT  the  Cape,  and  of  apocryphal  naval  battlea, 
wherewith  most  of  the  shop  windows  in  that  roost 
maritime  of  the  city  thoroughfares  are  stocked  ; 
and  at  length,  tired  of  what  we  saw,  turned  down 
St.  Mary  Axe  into  the  great  Jewish  colony  of 
London. 

It  is  not  a  savory  locality  the  city  Ghetto.  Pic- 
turesqueness  and  dirt,  however,  frequently  go  to- 
gether, and  here  assuredly  were  both.  For  hon 
dreds  of  years,  the  labyrinth  of  small,  crooked 
streets,  blind  lanes,  and  tortuous  passages,  ending 
in  tiresome  ad  de  sacSf  which  stretches  away  nortk 
of  Leadeoball  street,  has  been  inhabited,  as  it  k 
inhabited  now,  by  Jews.  The  anceeton  of  tiM 
bearded  men  yoo  meet  lived  and  died  in  thoae 
quaint,  dirty,  higb-gaveOed  houacn  tbovl  yoo. 
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For  hundreds  of  years  the  Paasorer  has  been  kept 
in  these  streets,  aud  the  probability  is,  that  it  will 
be  observed  there  hundreds  of  years  to  come. 
Eferythingr  about  you  is  entirely  and  essentially 
Jewish.  Five  minutes'  walk  has  brought  you 
from  a  Christian  city  to  a  Judaic  colony.  It  is 
not  a  solitary  example  of  such  isolated  eolonies. 
Every  now  and  then,  in  exploring  tlie  swarming 
regions  of  Eastern  London,  you  come  upon  a  clus- 
ter of  Jewish  lanes.  You  may  know  them  by 
the  almost  universally-opened  windows,  by  the 
men  and  women  seated  in  chairs  upon  the  pave- 
ment before  their  dwellings — perhaps  a  memorial 
of  the  patriarchal  times  when  every  man  sat  under 
his  own  fig-tree — by  the  dingy  shops  of  second- 
hand wares,  the  clusters  of  dirty  frippery  hung 
from  door-posts,  the  plates  of  oil-fried  fish  dis- 
played in  the  cook-shops,  and  the  masses  of  old 
iron  and  fusty  rags,  blurred  phials  with  unwhole- 
some breath,  and  all  the  chaos  of  grimcy  odds  and 
ends  which  go  to  make  up  the  stock  in  trade  of 
the  dealer  in  marine  stores. 

The  West  End  Jews  are  few  and  less  charac- 
teristic, being  in  general  more  or  less  fallen  off* 
from  the  nation.  Many,  in  point  of  fact,  are  in 
no  way  distinguishable  from  the  better  classes  of 
English  gentry  ;  they  are  in  reality  Englishmen, 
only  of  Jewish  descent,  and  of  the  ancient  He- 
brew faith  ;  and  that  such  persons,  not  to  speak 
of  the  Jews  generally,  do  not  possess  all  the  ordi- 
nary privileges  of  British  subjects,  is  by  no  means 
creditable  to  our  national  polity.  To  neither  the 
Hebrew  gentlemen,  nor  the  Hebrew  merchants 
and  tradesmen  in  the  central  and  western  parts  of 
the  metropolis,  can  we  refer  for  the  true  Jewish 
characteristics.  We  must  look  to  the  Jew  in  the 
East  as  the  true  object  of  interest.  He  lives 
where  his  father  lived  ;  he  drives  the  trade  his 
father  drove  ;  he  marries  a  woman  of  his  own 
race,  and  sends  his  children  to  the  synagogue  to 
do  after  him  what  he  has  done  himself.  Such  is 
the  class  of  people  you  meet  about  the  ^*  Clothes 
Mart"  off  Leaden  hall  street.  To  the  eye  accus- 
tomed to  the  polished  Judaism  of  the  Quadrant  or 
the  Haymarket,  these  East  End  Caucasians  ap- 
pear exaggerated  Jews.  Noses  seem  more  hooked, 
ringlets  more  greasily  black,  and  eyes  more  pierc- 
ingly lustrous.  Everything  about  their  quarter 
wears  a  dirty,  slovenly,  yet  bustling  aspect.  The 
houses  are  old  and  high,  and  appear  crumbling 
and  fading  away.  There  is  a  damp,  fusty  odor 
lingering  over  the  whole  district.  The  glimpses 
you  catch  of  old  stained  wooden  panelings  and 
musty,  moth-eaten  window-curtains,  bring  up  un- 
pleasant associations  of  spiders  spinning  undis- 
turbed, of  ancient  hereditary  black  beetles,  and 
other  hiunters  of  places  unsavory.  These  sus- 
picious mansions  are  evidently  crowded  from  the 
ground  to  the  roof.  Unshorn  men,  in  their  shirt- 
sleeves, smoke  at  the  opened  windows ;  children 
go  screaming  about  the  doors  ;  dirty  drabs  of  wo- 
men shout  to  each  other  from  house  to  house ;  and 
knots  of  men.  many  of  them  bearded,  all  of  them 
black-haired   tad    black-eyed,   lounge   round  the 


thresholds,  bargaining  and  dispnUng  In  ditt  liinli, 
snivelling,  Jewish  accent,  which  makes  yon  toiiM- 
times  doubt  whether  those  who  use  it  be  apetkinf 
English  or  no.  And  thus  you  fish  yoar  wmy  aloeg 
the  guttery  stones,  amid  rotting  Tegetablee,  fitln 
ofials,  well-churned  and  trampled  mud,  and  m  hoet 
of  other  abominations,  turning  from  one  namw 
dirty  lane  into  another,  catching  glimpses  of  dose- 
confined  conrts  and  narrow,  sodden  wynds,  with 
yellowish-hued  linen  fluttering  aloft  from  poles, 
and  everywhere  surrounded  by  the  same  piles  of 
high,  grimey  houses,  smoke-hoed,  and  leekiog 
with  hot  fetid  vapors. 

At  length,  perhaps,  yon  wiH  turn  nnezpectedly 
into  a  small  square.  Instantly  yon  feel  that  yon 
are  in  a  new  hemisphere.  Although  still  on  Jew- 
ish  ground,  you  have  lefl  behind  yon  the  smell  of 
fish,  and  the  frowzy  odors  of  old  clothes,  to  expe- 
rience in  exchange  an  intense  efltision  of  the  per- 
fume of  oranges.  You  tread  on  something  soft, 
and  perceive  that  you  are  trampling  on  a  smsU 
mountain  of  orange-peel j  mingled  with  nashy 
lumps  of  soft  and  decayed  fruit.  All  round  yon 
are  orange-shops,  or  rather  stalls— dark,  dismtl 
places — on  which  you  can  see  piles  of  the  frail 
arranged  upon  low  tables  and  counters,  and  super- 
intended by  dirty  Jewish  boys  and  as  dirty  Jewisk 
matrons.  You  are  in  the  Orange  Change,  wheie 
all  the  itinerant  Hebrew  dealers  in  the  fruit  cona 
to  purchase  their  stocks,  and  whence  they  rsU  h 
about  on  their  barrows  through  all  wide  Londea. 
The  houses  of  the  square  are  of  much  the  ssfM 
class  as  those  we  have  been  describing.  A  ta?eni 
at  the  corner  boasts  a  sign,  decorated  with  Hebrew 
inscriptions  and  Jewish  symbols ;  and  if  yon  look 
about,  yon  will  recognize,  what  you  never  sea 
on  the  dead  walls  of  any  other  part  of  Londoa, 
placards  couched  partially,  or  altogether,  in  the 
Hebrew  language,  and  addressed  to  "  the  JewiA 
public."  Many  of  these  documents  refer  to  eskea, 
meats,  and  other  viands  in  exclusive  use  anrangst 
the  Jews,  principally  at  their  times  of  religions 
festivity.  You  will  be  sure  to  see  advertiscmeats 
of  **  Cosher  Rum,"  and  <*  Motsos**— the  latlar 
being,  we  believe,  the  appellation  of  the  Paaaover 
cakes  of  unleavened  bread.  Here  and  there  tea 
you  will  observe  a  newsvender*8  or  bookaeller^a 
shop,  full  of  Hebrew  literature,  and  generally  dis- 
playing in  the  windows  the  extended  sheets  of 
Jewish  journals,  of  which  there  were,  until  Istely, 
two,  now  reduced  to  one ;  very  little,  if  at  all, 
known  beyond  the  Israclitish  community. 

Leaving  the  Orange  Mart,  and  proeeeding  aooM 
little  way  westward,  we  come  upon  another  dis- 
tinctive feature  of  the  district — the  Clotliea  Mart. 
Here  is  the  very  centre  of  the'  trade  cartied  oa 
throughout  all  London  in  old  clothea.  The  tribe 
of  shabby,  black-muzzled  hawkers,  who  waadai 
from  street  to  street,  shouting  their  monotnnoaa 
chant  of  "  Old  do  !"  bring  their  treasures  of  eaah 
off  raiment  here.  Running  along  and  across  broal 
yards,  are  squares  and  rows  of  rickety  oM  ahedb^ 
with  benches  and  frames  for  exposing  the  peeaHir 
merchandise  to  the  best  ad? antage ;  wlioia 
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•r  ETennes,  it  may  be  said,  of  shabby-genteel  gw- 
ments;  crowded  by  a  multitude  of  shabbieHif- 
ing  men,  chaffering  over  their  wares,  exalting  or 
depreciating  their  merits,  disputing  about  the  text- 
ure of  a  stuff,  accosting  likely  customers,  push- 
ing, bustling,  laughing,  and  joking.  The  buyers 
and  the  sellers  group,  and  swarm,  and  cluster 
around  throngs  of  dark,  mildewy-looking  men, 
most  of  them  with  their  professional  black  bags 
orer  their  shoulders.  Nor,  outside  the  mart,  is 
the  activity  and  bustle  less  great :  there  venders 
and  purchasers  are  seen  going  in  groups  to  cement 
their  bargains  in  the  low-browed,  dark  public- 
houses  ;  the  narrow  street  is  choked  up  by  the 
carts  and  barrows  of  sellers  of  vegetables  and  fish ; 
slatternly  women  scream  and  scold  over  slimy  piles 
•f  flounders,  and  sofl,  sodden  lumps  of  salmon  ; 
the  cheap  cook-shops  are  crowded  by  amateurs  of 
simmering,  three-days-stewed  meat,  and  pies  of 
unknown  materials  ;  barefooted  urchins  drive  hard 
bargains  with  apple-women  and  baked-potato  men, 
or  perhaps  over  the  trays  of  whelks  and  periwin- 
kles deposited  upon  hampers  at  every  comer.  Al- 
ternating with  these  cbesp  provision-shops  and 
stands  are  magazines  of  old  iron,  brokers'  estab- 
lishments, and  grimey  coat  and  potato  sheds ; 
while,  crowding  backwards  and  forwards,  chatter- 


ing and  hallooing,  there  swarms  hither  and  thither 
the  coarse,  dirty,  Jewish  population,  only  broken 
here  and  there  by  the  blue  uniform  of  the  police- 
man, who  stands  with  all  his  eyes  about  him  at 
the  corner,  or  by  the  stately  form  and  the  long, 
flowing  robes  of  the  rabbi,  as  he  slowly  picks  his 
way  amid  his  flock  to  the  neighboring  synagogue. 
Altogether,  the  scene  is  a  strange,  but  not  a 
pleasing  one.  Dirt  is  the  prevailing  feature — dirt 
in  the  street,  dirt  in  the  houses,  dirt  in  the  men 
and  women.  Pity  it  is  that  of  all  their  Oriental 
customs,  cleanliness  should  be  almost  the  only  one 
which  the  Jews  have  entirely  forgotten.  Yet  they 
look  content  and  happy  in  their  foulness ;  reflect- 
ing, no  doubt,  that  as  good  a  bargain  can  be  made 
in  tainted  air  as  in  the  wholesomest  breeze.  That 
important  point  settled,  the  Jews,  although  they 
may  make  an  article  of  merchandise  of  soap,  ap- 
pear to  consider  it  as  a  commodity  with  which 
they  have  no  other  necessary  connection.* 

*  "  Constant  readers"  will  readily  understand  (hat  the 
writing  and  publishing  of  this  paper  are  not  prompted  by 
anything  like  a  wish  to  amuse,  by  ridicule  of  a  depressed 
and  everywhere  unjustly-treated  race.  It  has  seemed  to 
us,  however,  that  even  a  somewhat  high -colored  sketch 
of  the  Jews'  quarter  of  London  might  have  a  beneficial 
effect,  in  leading  to  improvement  in  those  personal  habits 
and  dfomestic  conditions  on  which  health,  and  even  mor- 
als, so  intimately  depend.— iSi. 


I   WANT   TO   GO   HOME. 
BT    RIOHARD   COE,    JR. 

"  I  WANT  to  go  home  !"  saith  a  weary  child, 

That  hath  lost  its  way  in  straying  ; 
Ye  may  try  in  vain  to  calm  its  fears. 
Or  wipe  from  its  eyes  the  blinding  tears. 
It  looks  in  your  face  atiil  saying, 
'*  I  want  to  go  home  !" 

**  I  want  to  go  home  !*'  saith  a  fair  young  bride. 

In  anguish  of  spirit  praying. 
Her  chosen  hath  broken  the  silver  cord — 
Hath  spoken  a  harsh  and  cruel  word — 

And  she,  now,  alaa  !  is  saying, 
**  I  want  to  go  home  !" 

**  I  want  to  go  home !"  saith  the  weary  soul. 

Ever  earnest  thus  H  is  praying, 
It  weepeth  a  tear — heaveth  a  aigh-- 
And  upward  glanceth  with  streaming  eye 

^o  its  nromised  rest,  still  saying, 
**  1  want  to  go  home  !'' 


AMBITION. 

It  is  not  hard  to  rise 

To  brilliant  destinies 
If  men  will  hang  upon  the  breath  of  power, 

Will  catch  from  it  a  tone. 

And  leaning  not  their  own. 
Tame  creatures  of  another^s  prosperous  hoar. 

To  win  ambition's  goal, 

With  pure,  unbartered  soal. 
And  that  free  strength  which  lofUest  hearts  desire ; 

Methinks  *t  were  easier  far 

To  overtake  the  fallinir  star, 
Or  steal  from  wakeful  heaven  Promethean  fire. 

H,  W.  Frmland. 


From  La  Motte  FouquA.— Deep  was  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  old  mythic  faith  of  the  Romans, 
when  it  named  Janus,  who  looks  two  ways — ^to 
that  which  is  behind,  as  to  that  which  is  before 
him — the  **  god  of  peace." 

Peaceful,  although  with  tears,  yet  fostered  and 
tended  by  the  guanlian  hands  of  Love,  begins  the 
course  of  life  ;  for  childhood  shines  in  paradisaical 
glovy*  gilding  even  the  darkest  aspects  that  sur- 
round it  with  the  beams  of  its  own  blessed  morning; 
because,  as  the  poet  has  truly  said,  '*  Children  are 
still  half  angels." 

Peacefully,  through  the  tears  of  parting,  and  the 
shudders  of  death,  does  eternity  shine  iipon  bin 
who  has  ofltimes  gazed  on  it  throughout  his  course, 
in  Uie  spirit  of  faith,  love,  and  hope. 

The  space  between  the  outset  and  the  goal  of 
human  life  is  probation  ;  manifold  are  the  combats : 
but  they  become  more  triumphant,  and  gentler,  the 
more  and  the  more  consciously  they  are  enlightened 
by  the  rays  which  issue  from  those  two  centres  of 
peace — the  beginning  and  the  end. 

The  Frigate  Bird.— The  following  is  the  Re- 
count given  by  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  Ipswich  Museum  of  Natural  History. 
He  had  sent  to  the  museum  that  day  a  specimen  of 
the  frigate  bird — which  was  literally  a  tenant  of 
the  air;  it  lived  in  the  air,  slept  in  the  air,  and 
never  came  to  the  shore  except  in  the  breeding  sea> 
son .  The  explanatioa  of  this  extraordinary  phenonw 
enon  was  as  simple  as  possible.  It  was  admirably 
constructed  for  the  purposes  of  its  existence.  It 
had  an  enormous  pouch  beneath  iis  throat,  its  skin 
was  loose,  its  bones  and  arteries  were  like  air-ves- 
sels ;  and  with  an  extraordinary  expansion  of  tail 
and  wings,  it  could,  by  imbilnng  a  quantity  of  air, 
and  rarefying  it  within  its  body,  become,  in  fact,  mi 
air  balloon.  In  this  manner  it  floated  in  the  air  evca 
during  sleep. 
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MIRTH   AND   MEDICINE. 

Poems  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.     Boston : 

W.  D.  Ticknor  &  Co. 

If  any  of  our  readers  (and  at  times  we  fear  it  is 
the  case  with  all)  need  amusement,  and  the  whole- 
some alterative  of  a  hearty  laugh,  we  commend 
them  not  to  Dr.  Holmes  the  physician,  but  to  Dr. 
Holmes  the  scholar,  the  wit,  and  the  humorist ; 
not  to  the  scientific  medical  professor^s  barbarous 
Latin,  but  to  his  poetical  prescriptions,  given  in 
choice  old  Saxon.  We  have  tried  them,  and  are 
ready  to  give  the  doctor  certificates  of  their  effi- 
cacy. 

Looking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of  theory 
only,  we  should  say  that  a  physician  could  not  be 
otherwise  than  melancholy.  A  merry  doctor! 
Why,  one  might  as  well  talk  of  a  laughing  death ^s 
head — the  cachination  of  a  monk's  memento  mori. 
This  life  of  ours  is  sorrowful  enough  at  its  best 
estate  ;  the  brightest  phase  of  it  is  *'  sicklied  o'er 
with  the  pale  cast"  of  the  future  or  the  past.  But 
it  is  the  special  vocation  of  the  doctor  to  look  only 
upon  the  shadow  ;  to  turn  away  from  the  house 
of  feasting,  and  go  down  to  that  of  mourning  ;  to 
breathe  day  after  day  the  atmosphere  of  wretch- 
edness ;  to  grow  familiar  with  suffering  ;  to  look 
upon  humanity  disrobed  of  its  pride  and  glory, 
robbed  of  all  its  fictitious  ornaments — weak,  help- 
less, naked — and  undergoing  the  last  fearful  me- 
tempsychosis from  its  erect  and  godlike  image, 
the  living  temple  of  an.  enshrined  divinity,  to  the 
loathsome  clod  and  the  inanimate  dust.  Of  what 
ghastly  secrets  of  moral  and  physical  disease  is 
he  the  depository  !  There  is  woe  before  him  and 
behind  him  ;  he  is  hand  and  glove  with  misery  by 
prescription — the  ex-officio  ganger  of  the  ills  that 
flesh  is  heir  to.  He  has  no  home,  unless  it  be  at 
the  bedside  of  the  querulous,  the  splenetic,  the 
sick,  and  the  dying.  He  sits  down  to  carve  his 
turkey,  and  is  summoned  off  to  a  post-mortem  ex- 
amination of  another  sort.  All  the  diseases  which 
Milton's  imagination  embodied  in  the  lazar-honse, 
dog  bis  footsteps  and  pluck  at  his  door-bell.  Hur- 
rying from  one  place  to  another  at  their  beck,  he 
knows  nothing  of  the  quiet  comfort  of  the  *'  sleek- 
headed  men  who  sleep  o'  nights."  His  wife,  if  he 
has  one,  has  an  undoubted  right  to  advertise  him 
as  a  deserter  of  "  bed  and  board."  His  ideas  of 
beauty,  the  imaginations  of  his  brain,  and  the  af- 
fections of  his  heart,  are  regulated  and  modified 
by  the  irrepressible  associations  of  his  luckless 
profession.  Woman  as  well  as  man  is  to  him  of 
the  earth,  earthy.  He  sees  incipient  disease 
where  the  uninitiated  see  only  delicacy.  A  smile 
reminds  him  of  his  dental  operations ;  a  blushing 
cheek,  of  his  hectic  patients  ;  pensive  melancholy 
is  dyspepsia ;  sentimentalism,  nervousness.  Tell 
him  of  love-lorn  hearts,  of  the  **  worm  i'  the  bud," 
of  the  mental  impalement  upon  Cupid*B  arrow, 
like  that  of  a  Giaour  upon  the  spear  of  a  Janiza- 
ry, and  he  can  only  think  of  lack  of  exercise,  of 
tight-lacing,  and  slippers  in  winter.  Sheridan 
seems  to  have  understood  all  this,  if  we  may  judge 


from  the  lament  of  his  doctor,  in  "  St.  Patriek'e 
Day,"  over  his  deceased  helpmate.  "  Poor  dear 
Dolly,"  says  he,  **  I  shall  never  see  her  like  ngain; 
such  an  arm  for  a  bandage !  veins  that  seemed  to 
invite  the  lancet !  Then  her  skin — smootk  and 
white  as  a  gallipot ;  her  mouth  aa  rooud  and  net 
larger  than  that  of  a  penny  phial ;  and  her  teeth — 
none  of  your  sturdy  fixtures — ache  aa  they  would, 
it  was  only  a  small  pull,  and  out  ibey  came.  I 
believe  I  have  drawn  half  a  score  of  her  dear 
pearls.  [Wefpj.]  But  what  avails  her  beauty! 
She  has  gone,  and  lefl  no  little  babe  to  hang  like 
a  label  on  papa's  neck!" 

So  much  for  speculation  and  theory.  In  prac- 
tice it  is  not  so  bad,  after  all.  The  grave-digger 
in  Hamlet  has  his  jokes  and  grim  jesU ;  we  have 
known  many  a  jovial  sexton  ;  and  we  have  heard 
clergymen  laugh  heartily,  at  small  provocation, 
close  on  the  heel  of  a  cool  calculation  that  the 
great  majority  of  their  fellow-creatures  were  ccr- 
Uin  of  going  straight  to  perdition.  Why,  then, 
should  not  even  the  doctor  have  his  fun!  Nay, 
is  it  not  his  duty  to  be  merry,  by  main  force  if 
necessary  1  Solomon,  who,  from  his  great  knowl- 
edge of  herbs,  must  have  been  no  mean  practi- 
tioner for  his  day,  tells  us  that  '*  a  merry  heart 
doeth  good  like  a  medicine,"  and  universal  expe- 
rience has  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  maxim. 
Hence  it  is,  doubtless,  that  we  have  so  many  an- 
ecdotes of  facetious  doctors,  distributing  their  pills 
and  jokes  together,  shaking,  at  the  same  time,  the 
contents  of  their  phials  and  the  sides  of  their 
patients.  It  is  merely  professional,  a  trick  of  the 
practice,  unquestionably,  in  most  cases ;  but  some- 
times it  is  a  *'  natural  gift,"  like  that  of  the  "  bone- 
setters,"  and  **  scrofular  strokers,"  and  "canccr- 
curers,"  who  carry  on  a  sort  of  guerilla  war  with 
human  maladies.  Such  we  know  to  be  the  ease 
with  Dr.  Holmes.  He  was  bom  for  the  **  Laogh- 
ter-cure,"  as  certainly  as  Preisnhz  was  for  the 
*'  Water-cure,"  and  has  been  quite  as  socoeaiful 
in  his  way,  while  his  prescriptions  are  infinitely 
more  agreeable. 

The  volume  now  before  us  gives,  in  addition  to 
the  poems  and  lyrics  contained  in  the  two  previ- 
ous editions,  some  hundred  or  more  pages  of  the 
later  productions  of  the  author,  in  the  sprightly 
vein,  and  marked  by  the  brilliant  fancy  and  fdic- 
itous  diction  for  which  the  former  were  note- 
worthy. Of  his  largest  and  most  elaborate  poem, 
"  Urania,"  we  have  heretofore  spoken  in  the  Era. 
''Terpsichore,"  read  at  an  annual  dinner  of  the 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Cambridge,  aparkica 
throughout  with  keen  wit,  quaint  conceiu,  and 
satire  so  good-natured  that  the  subjects  of  it  eaa 
enjoy  it  as  heartily  as  their  neighboca.  WitacM 
this  thrust  at  our  German-English  writeis : 

E^ays  so  dark,  Champollion  might  despair 
To  guess  what  mummy  of  a  thought  was  there. 
Where  our  poor  English,  striped  with  ibnigft 

phrase, 
Looks  tike  a  zebra  in  a  ffononU  chaiM* 

Or  this  at  our  transcendental  fiienda : 
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Deluded  infants !  will  they  never  know 
Some  doubts  must  darken  o'er  the  world  below, 
Though  all  the  Platos  of  the  nursery  trail 
Their  clouds  of  glory  at  the  go-cart's  tail  t 

The  **  Lines  on  Lending  an  old  Silver  Punch 
BowP'  are  highly  characteristic.  Nobody  but 
Holmes  could  have  conjured  up  so  many  rare  fan- 
cies in  connection  with  such  a  matter.    Hear  him : 

This  ancient  silver  bowl  of  mine— it  tells  of  good 
old  times, 

Of  joyous  days  and  jolly  nights,  and  merry  Christ- 
mas chimes  : 

They  were  a  free  and  jovial  race,  but  honest,  brave, 
and  true, 

That  dipped  their  ladle  in  the  punch  when  the  old 
bowl  was  new. 

A  Spanish  galleon  brought  the  bar — so  runs  the 

ancient  tale — 
*T  was  hammered  by  an  Antwerp  smith,  whose  arm 

was  like  a  flail ; 
And  now  and  then,  between  the  strokes,  for  fear 

his  strength  should  fail, 
He  wiped  his  brow,  and  quaffed  a  cup  of  good  old 

Flemish  ale. 

'T  was  purchased  by  an  English  squire,  to  please 
his  loving  dame, 

Who  saw  the  cherubs,  and  conceived  a  longing  for 
the  same ; 

And  oft  as  on  the  ancient  stock  another  twig  was 
found, 

'T  was  filled  with  caudle,  spiced  and  hot,  and  hand- 
ed smoking  round. 

But,  changing  hands,  it  reached  at  length  a  Puritan 
divine, 

Who  used  to  follow  Timothy,  and  take  a  little  wine, 

But  hated  punch  and  prelacy  ;  and  so  it  was,  per- 
haps. 

He  went  to  Leyden,  where  he  found  conventicles 
and  schnaps. 

And  then,  of  course,  you  know  what 's  next — it 
left  the  Dutchman's  shore 

With  those  that  in  the  Mayflower  came — a  hundred 
souls  and  more — 

Along  with  all  the  fumitare,  to  fill  their  new 
abodes — 

To  judge  by  what  is  still  on  hand,  at  least  a  hun- 
dred loads. 

'T  was  on  a  dreary  wint^*s  eve,  the  night  was 

closing  dim. 
When  old  Miles  Sundish  took  the  bow],  and  filled 

it  to  the  brim  ; 
The  little  captain  stood  and  stirred  the  posset  with 

his  sword. 
And  all  his  sturdy  men-at-arms  were  ringed  about 

the  board. 

He  poured  the  fiery  Hollands  in — the  man  that  nev- 
er feared — 

He  took  a  long  and  solemn  draught,  and  wiped  his 
yellow  beard  ; 

And  one  by  one  the  musketeers,  the  men  that 
fought  and  prayed. 

All  drank  as  *t  were  their  mother's  milk,  and  not  a 
man  afraid  ! 

That  night,  aflfrighted  from  his  nest,  the  screaming 

eagle  flew. 
He  heard  the  Pequot's  ringing  whoop,  the  soldier's 

wild  halloo ; 


And  there  the  sachem  learned  the  rule  he  taught 

to  kith  and  kin, 
**  Run  from  the  white  man  when  you  find  he  smells 

of  Hollands  gin  !" 

In  his  "  Nux  Postc€tnatica^^^  he  gives  us  his  re- 
flections on  being  invited  to  a  dinner  party,  where 
he  was  expected  to  **  set  the  table  in  a  roar/'  by 
reading  funny  verses.  He  submits  it  to  the  judg- 
ment and  common  sense  of  the  importunate  bearer 
of  the  invitation,  that  this  dinner-going,  ballad- 
making,  mirth-provoking  habit  is  not  likely  to  ben- 
efit his  reputation  as  a  medical  professor. 

Besides,  my  prospects — don't  you  know  that  people 

wont  employ 
A  man  that  wrongs  his  manliness  by  laughing  like 

ahoy. 
And  suspect  the  azure  blossom  that  unfolds  upon  a 

shoot. 
As  if  wisdom's  old  potato  could  not  flourish  at  it$ 

root! 

It 's  a  very  fine  reflection,  when  you  're  etching  out 
a  smile 

On  a  copper-flate  of  faces  that  uxmld  stretch  into  a 
mite, 

That  what  with  sneers  from  enemies,  and  cheapen- 
ing shrugs  from  friends. 

It  will  cost  you  all  the  earnings  that  a  month  of  la- 
bor lends ! 

There  are,  as  might  be  expected,  some  com- 
mon-place pieces  in  the  volume — a  few  failures  in 
the  line  of  humor.  '*  The  Spectre  Pig,"  the 
*'  Dorchester  Giant,"  ''  The  Height  of  the  Ridic- 
ulous," and  one  or  two  others,  might  bo  omitted 
in  the  next  edition  without  detriment.  They 
would  do  well  enough  for  an  amateur  humorist, 
but  are  scarcely  worthy  of  one  who  stands  at  the 
head  of  the  profession. 

It  was  said  of  James  Smith,  of  the  '*  Rejected 
Addresses,"  that  *'  if  he  had  not  been  a  witty 
man,  he  would  have  been  a  great  man."  Hood's 
humor  and  drollery  kept  in  the  back-ground  the 
pathos  and  beauty  of  his  soberer  prodoetions ;  and 
Dr.  Holmes,  we  suspect,  might  have  ranked  high- 
er, among  a  large  class  of  readers,  than  he  now 
does,  had  he  never  written  his  '*  Ballad  of  the 
Oysterman,"  his  *'  Comet,"  and  his  *'  September 
Gale."  Such  lyrics  as  "  La  Grisette,"  "  The 
Puritan's  Vision,"  and  that  unique  compound  of 
humor  and  pathos,  **  The  Last  Leaf,"  show  that 
he  possesses  the  power  of  touching  the  deeper 
chords  of  the  heart,  and  of  calling  forth  tears  as 
well  as  smiles.  Who  does  not  feel  the  power  of 
this  simple  picture  of  the  old  man,  in  the  last- 
mentioned  poem! 

But  now  he  walks  the  streets. 
And  he  looks  at  all  he  meets. 

Sad  and  wan  ; 
And  he  shakes  his  feeble  head, 
That  it  seems  as  if  he  said, 

"They  are  gone!" 

The  mossy  marbles  rest 
.  On  the  lips  that  he  has  pressed, 

J  In  their  bloom  ; 
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And  the  names  he  loved  to  hear 
Have  been  carved  for  many  a  year 
On  the  tomb ! 

Dr.  Holmes  has  been  likened  to  Thomas  Hood ; 
but  there  is  little  in  common  between  them,  save 
the  power  of  combining  fancy  and  sentiment  with 
grotesque  drollery  and  humor.  Hood,  under  all 
his  whims  and  oddities,  conceals  the  vehement  ia 
tensity  of  a  reformer.  The  iron  of  the  world *s 
wrongs  has  entered  into  his  soul ;  there  is  an  un- 
dertone of  sorrow  in  his  lyrics ;  his  sarcasm,  di- 
rected against  oppression  and  bigotry,  at  times  be- 
trays the  earnestness  of  one  whose  own  withers 
have  been  wrung.  Holmes  writes  simply  for  the 
amusement  of  himself  and  his  readers  ;  he  deals 
only  with  the  vanity,  the  foibles,  and  the  minor 
faults  of  mankiqd,  good-naturedly  and  aliftost  sym- 
pathizingly  suggesting  excuses  for  the  folly  which 
he  tosses  about  on  the  horns  of  his  ridicule.  In 
this  respect  he  differs  widely  from  his  fellow-towns- 
man, Russell  Lowoll,  whose  keen  wit  and  scathing 
sarcasm,  in  the  famous  **  Biglow  Papers,"  and  the 
notes  of  Parson  Wilbur,  strike  at  the  great  evils 
of  society,  and  deal  with  the  rank  offences  of 
charoh  and  state.  Hosea  Biglow,  in  his  way,  is 
as  earnest  a  preacher  as  Habakkuk  Mncklewrath, 
or  Obadiah  Bind-their-kings-in-chains-and-their-no- 
bles-in-fetters-of-iron.  His  verse  smacks  of  the 
old  Puritan  flavor.  Holmes  has  a  gentler  mission. 
His  careless,  genial  humor  reminds  us  of  James 
Smith  in  his  Rejected  Addresses  and  *'  Horace  in 
London."  Long  may  he  live  to  make  broader 
the  face  of  our  care-ridden  generation,  and  to  real- 
ize for  himself  the  truth  of  the  wise  man's  declar- 
ation, that  '*  a  merry  heart  is  a  continual  feast." 

J.  G.  W. 


Fron  Fraaer'a  Magasia 
THOUGHTS  IN  RHYME. 
BY   THE   LATE   JOHN   STERLING. 

Lonely  Pilgrim !  though  a  sphere 

Where  thou  only  art  alone. 
Still  thon  hast  thyself  to  fear. 

And  canst  hope  for  help  from  none. 

A  happy  lot  must  sure  be  his, 
The  lord,  not  slave  of  things, 

Who  values  life  by  what  it  is, 
And  not  by  what  it  brings. 

Some  praise  the  eyes  they  love  to  see, 
As  rivalling  the  western  star ; 

But  eyes  I  know  well  worth  to  me 
A  thousand  firmaments  afar. 


Bard  !  the  film  so  thin  and  bright 
Woven  in  thy  conscious  loom. 

Wanting  truthful  Nature's  light, 
Is  a  cobweb  in  a  tomb. 

With  my  babe  beside  me  sleeping. 
Quick  my  thrifly  wheel  I  ply  ; 

Would  the  thread  I  spin  with  weeping 
Were  his  tearless  destiny. 


Thon  who  long  hast  dog  the  0o3, 
Time  has  longer  delved  it  thee ; 

May  the  harvest  of  his  soil 
Surer  than  thy  harvest  be. 

Beggar,  he  by  whose  commands 
Alms  with  scorn  to  thee  are  givwi. 

Knows  not  that  all  being  stands 
But  to  have  its  dole  from  Heaves. 

Had  but  the  heart  that  shrills  a  three  yean*  boy 
A  voice  to  speak,  't  would  say  that  Life  is  Joy ; 
Note  thou  the  youth  whose  impulse  oooght  ca 

tame. 
That  Life  is  Action,  tongue  and  limbs  proola 
The  man  whom  well-spent  years  from  dread  i 
Secure  in  knowledge,  tells  thee  Life  is  Peace : 
And  the  gray  sage,  who  smiles  beside  the  grave, 
Knows  life  is  All,  and  Death  a  dusty  slave. 

If  all  the  forest  leaves  had  speedi. 
And  talked  with  one  rhetoric  fit. 

What  wonder  must  arise  in  each 
That  all  would  not  attend  to  it  I 


*'  Within  translucent  halls  above  the 
Where  ether  spreads  beneath  a  blue  lagooD, 
And  faintly  'mid  a  web  of  cloud  and  star 
The  still  earth  gleams  unfathomed  leagues  aftr. 
The  Past  and  Future  dwell,  and  both  are  one, 
An  endless  Present  that  has  ne'er  began. 
The  new-bom  infant  dead  in  Norway^s  cold. 
The  Pharaoh  lapt  in  hieroglyphic  ^old. 
All  fronts  that  show  the  pure  baptismal  ray, 
And  all  whom  Islam  bids  repent  and  pray. 
And  Trajan's  worshippers  and  Timour'a  boat, 
In  calm  light  live  on  that  eternal  coast, 
Where  change  has  never  urged  its  flactoaat  baik. 
Nor  sunless  moon  has  faded  into  dark. 
For  all  that  each  successive  age  has  seen 
In  this  low  world  is  always  there  serene ; 
And  e'en  the  glow-worm,  crushed  by  Nirorod'a 
Lives  like  the  Assyrian  king  from  pain  akMif. 
There  all  is  perfect  ever,  all  is  clear, 
But  dimmed  how  soon  in  this  our  hemisphere. 
Where  e'en  the  deed  of  yesterere  grows  pale 
In  twilight  thought  before  this  morning's  tale,«— 
Unless  for  Sons  of  Memory,  who  by  lot 
Enjoy  the  bliss  of  all  things  else  forgot ; 
Dwell  in  the  house  above,  and  from  that  bold 
Entrance  mankind  with  wondera  manifokl ; 
And  making  that  has  been  once  more  to  be 
Reclothed  in  foliage  bare  Oblivion's  tree.*' 
So  spake  a  German  artist  on  the  height 
Of  Cfaracalla's  Baths,  in  still  delight ;     . 
Beholdinff  thence  the  green  Campagna*a  waate. 
Its  long-drawn  aqueducts  and  tombs  deftced. 
And  all  the  hills  around  from  where  the  gay, 
High-towering  Tyroli,  looked  in  distanee  gray, 
Past  old  Preneste  and  Frascati*s  ^ve, 
And  far  o'er  all  the  Mount  of  Latin  Jove, 
Till  from  Albano,  sloping  to  the  plain, 


The  land  is  bordered  by  the  glittering 

All  this,  while  he  beheld,  his  uttered  tkoofkt 

Seemed  but  the  landskip's  meaniag  given  iuh 

sought. 
And  he  perused  the  noble  thing[8  he  saw 
As  one  who  read  high  songs  with  J  ^ 
I  sat  beside  him  and  1  loved  the  man. 
His  zeal  undoubting,  and  his  life's  pare  plaa ; 
But  when  once  more  we  met  his  duet  waa  kll 
Not  far  from  Shelley's,  in  the  eyprew  i 
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Sorrow,  there  seemeth  more  of  thee  in  life 
Than  we  can  bear,  and  live ;  and  yet  we  bear. 

LOWXLL. 

What  is  good  for  a  bootless  bene  7— WoanswoaTB. 

Reader,  bast  thou  ever  known  one  of  those 
happy  moments  when  the  soul  enddenly  paeeea 
oat  of  darkness  into  light — when,  after  wearily 
walking  in  gloom,  the  sun  of  some  long-shrouded 
joy  gleams  through  the  mist,  and  thy  tears  are 
dried  up,  like  dew-drops  in  the  morning!  Life 
becomes  pleasant  to  thee — all  things  look  beauti- 
ful in  thine  eyes,  as  in  those  of  a  blind  man  who 
has  just  received  sight ;  thou  rememberest  no 
more  tlie  time  of  darkness,  but  goest  forth  rejoicing 
in  the  unhoped  for  Kght. 

Thus  it  was  with  Leuthold,  when  at  sunrise 
he  awoke.  Oh,  how  sweet  was  the  waking ! 
First,  there  came  the  dim  memory  of  some  hap- 
piness, new  and  strange,  and  then  a  name  was  on 
his  lips.  The  remembrance  of  his  love — day  by 
day  his  earliest  waking  thought— came  upon  him 
with  a  full  tide  of  recollection.  But  there  wae  a 
change.  The  young  man  rose  up  and  looked  out 
on  the  daylight ;  never  had  it  before  seemed  so 
fair.  His  eyes  grew  dim  with  overpowering  bliss ; 
he  stretched  out  his  arms,  as  if  he  would  embrace 
the  whole  world  in  the  fulness  of  his  joy ;  he 
murmured  the  name  of  her  he  loved,  adding  to 
it  those  words  which  he  had  never  yet  dared  to 
utter — **  Mine  own  !  mine  ovon  !  *' 

Alas !  alas  !  for  the  luve  that  can  thus  deceive 
itself! 

Leuthold  went  to  his  books,  but  his  ideas  wan- 
dered. What  had  philosophy  to  do  with  love? 
Sometimes  a  painful  thought  of  Herman  flitted 
across  his  mind.  If  Hilda  loved  him  not,  how 
wretched  he  m'ust  be  ! 

**  But  he  will  forget  it  in  time.  Herman's 
love  is  not  like  mine,"  murmured  the  student. 
*'  He  has  many  joys;  I  only  one — but  that  pass- 
ing all  others  !*'  And  then  again  eame  Hilda's 
image ;  and  the  young  lover  gave  himself  up  to  a 
sweet  reverie.  He  pictured  his  future  life ;  he 
conjured  up  the  vision  of  a  home,  calm,  peaceful, 
where  he  might  follow  the  pursuits  he  loved,  and 
become  learned  and  honored  among  men.  He 
thought  how  proudly  the  professor  would  give  his 
daughter  to  one  who  deserved  to  win  her;  and, 
mingled  with  the  idea  of  the  old  roan's  happiness, 
came  that  of  childhood ;  of  sweet  young  ftees  crowd- 
ing round  him  ;  of  fame  to  be  reaped  for  them,  that 
they  might  rejoice  in  their  father'^  name  when  he 
was  in  the  dust ;  and  above  all,  the  image  of  Hil- 
da, in  wifehood,  in  motherhood,  in  still  fair  and 
still  beloved  old  age.  How  they  twain  would 
glide  together  through  life !  not  living  as  the 
woridly  do — as  if  this  existence  were  all,  bat  ever 
looking  upwards  together,  knowing  that  those  who 
are  one  in  love,  and  one  in  heart  and  mind,  what- 
ever be  the  after  destiny  of  the  sool,  will  nerer  be 
divided. 

All  day  Leuthold  could  not  drive  away  the  bliss- 
fill  dream.  It  nestled  close  to  his  heart,  and  would 


not  go ;  it  followed  him  when  he  went  out  into 
the  busy  streets;  it  colored  everything  with  its 
own  rosy  light.  The  faces  he  met  seemed  to  peer 
into  his,  as  if  divining  the  secret  of  his  happiness. 
Only  one  fear  oppressed  him — lest  he  might  per- 
chance see  Herman.  But  the  day  passed,  and 
Herman  eame  not.  In  the  evening  Lenthold  went 
out  into  the  open  country.  There  he  thought  no 
prying  eyes  could  behold  his  joy.  Yet,  even  there, 
the  clouds  as  they  passed  over  him  seemed  to  form 
themselves  into  the  semblance  of  Hilda's  face,  and 
the  little  birds  as  they  sang  almost  "  syllabled  her 
name."     All  nature  to  Leuthold  was  full  of  love. 

As  he  walked  dreamily  along,  a  step  overtook 
him,  his  hand  was  warmly  grasped,  and  Herman 
stood  before  him. 

*'  Why,  you  are  sauntering  like  a  man  asleep !" 
said  young  Waldhof. 

Leuthold  changed  oolor,  and  looked  anxiously 
at  his  friend.  Herman's  face  was  not  without 
some  traces  of  agitation ;  but  there  was  no  sorrow 
there. 

'*  I  have  sought  for  you  everywhere,"  con- 
tinued the  other.  "  I  have  mueh  to  tell,  Leu- 
thold." 

"  Have  you,  too,  attained  your  desire  t**  asked 
Leuthold,  hurriedly.  *'  Have  the  angels  we  beheld 
that  night " 

'*  I  dreamt  a  dream,  but  I  have  forgotten  it 
now,  save  for  what  it  taught  me.  Oh,  Leuthold, 
I  have  had  a  bitter  lesson,  but  it  has  ended  in  joy 
— ^Hilda  loves  me  I" 

There  are  strokes  so  terrible,  so  stunning,  thst 
the  heart  within  us  seems  to  torn  to  ice,  and  that 
is  all,  even  as  heaven's  bolt  sometimes  slays  with- 
out an  outward  wound.  Thus  it  was  with  Leu- 
thold. His  life's  hope  was  shattered,  but  no  visi- 
ble token  betrayed  his  agony. 

Herman  drew  his  friend*s  arm  within  his  own, 
and  they  sat  down  under  a  tree.  There,  with  his 
face  turned  away  from  Leuthold,  the  young  roan 
told  the  whole  story  of  his  anger,  and  its  punish- 
roent. 

*'  This  morning,"  he  cried,  "  I  knew  myself  as 
I  had  never  known  before.  I  was  humbled  to  the 
dust.  I  longed  to  throw  mjrself  at  Hilda's  feet, 
and  say — '  Hate  roe,  despise  roe ;  I  deserve  it.  I 
am  not  worthy  to  look  upon  thee,  and  yet  I  lovn 
thee!'" 

''And  thou  didst  say  so,  Herman  t"  said  the 
student,  with  a  voice  that  was  quite  calm. 

**  Yes,  best  Leuthold ;  my  good  angel  was 
with  roe  :  I  poured  out  roy  heart  before  her  in  its 
sharoe,  in  its  humility,  and  she  contemned  it  not. 
She  forgave  me  for  my  love*s  sake.  Listen  to 
what  she  said— every  one  of  her  sweet  words  is 
written  on  roy  heart.  '  Thou  art  very  thougbl- 
lesf ,  Herman — thou  art  full  of  ftults — thou  ait 
not  half  so  gentle  as  Leuthold ;  and  yet  I  Ioy# 
thee-— only  thee.'  And  then  she  laid  her  dear  arm 
on  roy  neek.     Why,  Leuthold,  how  thou  shiv- 


The  wind  is  oold— Tery  oold,"  mattered  tlM 
onfortooate  student. 
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"  Then  take  my  cloak  and  come — we  will  sit 
DO  longer  here  ;  thou  art  not  so  strong  as  I," 
answered  the  other,  as  with  unwonted  gentle- 
ness of  manner  he  led  his  friend  homeward. 
Happy  love  had  given  all  his  better  feelings  freer 
play. 

'*  I  sometimes  think  it  strange  that  thou  shouldst 
never  have  loved  Hilda,"  said  Herman,  as  they 
walked  on  slowly,  **  or  that  shQ  should  not  have 
loved  thee." 

**  Loved  me  ! — me !"  repeated  Leuthold. 

'*  Yes,  it  might  have  been.  I  was  almost  jeal- 
ous of  thee  when  Hilda  spoke  so  warmly  of  thee 
this  morning,  and  I  told  her  so.  But  she  only 
smiled,  and  said  thou  hadst  never  dreamed  of  such 
a  thing — that  thou  wert  as  a  brother  to  her,  and 
hadst  never  loved  aught  except  thy  books.  But 
the  time  will  come,  Leuthold — Hilda  says  so — 
and  thou,  too,  wilt  know  the  bliss  of  happy  love. 
Thou  shouldst  have  heard  her  praise  thee,  ay,  even 
beyond  me.  And  then  she  described  the  sort  of 
damsel  that  would  win  thy  hard  heart — beautiful 
as  an  angel,  gentle  as  a  dove.  Ha  !  ha !  Leu- 
thold, dost  hear  V  laughed  the  gay -hearted  young 
man. 

Leuthold  laughed  too.  So  strong  was  the  con- 
trol he  had  over  himself,  that  the  keenest  ear  could 
not  have  distinguished  a  discordant  tone  in  that 
terrible  mirth.  The  darkness  hid  the  convulsions 
of  his  features,  the  fierce  clench  of  his  hands,  the 
torturing  pain  that  seemed  as  if  a  fiend's  clutch 
were  at  his  throat ;  and  Leuthold  conquered.  But 
angels  would  have  looked  down  and  wept  over 
him,  who  struggled  so  fearfully  with  himself  that, 
in  the  contest,  life  was  almost  riven  asunder.  At 
his  own  door  the  student  parted  from  Herman, 
kindly,  cheerfully,  as  usual ;  and  he  listened  to 
the  careless  footstep  of  the  young  man  as  he  passed 
down  the  street,  humming  a  light  ditty,  half-play- 
ful, half-tender,  for  it  was  of  love.  The  sounds 
died  away,  and  Leuthold  was  alone. 

Let  us  not  depict  the  anguish  of  that  first  hour 
of  terrible  awakening  from  the  dream  of  a  lifetime. 
They  to  whom  love  is  but  the  crowning  link  of 
many  sweet  bonds,  the  last  nectar-drop  in  a  cup 
already  running  over  with  all  life's  other  bless- 
ings, can  never  know  what  it  is  to  those  who  have 
nought  else.  Such  love — the  love  of  years — is 
not  merely  the  chief  aim  of  life  ;  it  is  life  itself. 
What  must  the  rending  be  1  We  cannot  paint — 
we  dare  not!  God  help  those  who  have  thus 
lost  all ! 

A  night  of  agony  passed,  and  Leuthold  had 
striven  with  his  own  soul,  until  he  had  taught  it 
that  most  blessed  of  lessons — to  endure.  In  the 
silence  and  gloom  a  spirit-hand  had  been  laid  upon 
his  heart,  and  its  wild  beatings  grew  still.  A 
spirit-voice  had  breathed  in  his  ear,  '*  Peace, 
peace !  others,  too,  have  suffered,  and  found  rest." 
Then  Leuthold  answered  in  his  soul — *'  Yes,  I 
know,  in  the  grave."  But  the  voice  replied, 
solemnly  and  reproachfully — '*  And  in  life,  too, 
tliere  is  peace.     Thinkest  thoa  that  the  All-good 


would  send  his  children  on  earth  for  cureless  sev- 
row  ?  There  is  no  grief  so  heavy  that  it  cannot 
be  borne,  until  patience  becomes  in  the  end  calm- 
ness and  peace."  And  the  gnawing  pain  in  the 
student's  heart  ceased  ;  he  grovelled  no  longer  on 
the  floor  of  his  chamber,  wrestling  with  his  despair, 
but  looked  upward  to  the  sky.  It  was  still  and 
clear,  but  all  starless;  and  Leuthold  thmight  it 
was  an  image  of  his  own  soul.  As  he  looked,  the 
horizon  brightened,  and  he  saw,  with  his  tearless, 
burning  eyes,  the  coming  dawn.  Then  he  knew 
that  there  is  no  night  so  long  and  dreary  but  that 
morning  will  come  at  last.  The  fountains  of 
his  heart  were  unsealed — tears  came,  and  they 
soothed  him.  He  lay  down,  and  slept  ■  sleep  as 
calm  as  if  angels  watched  around  his  pillow.  It 
might  have  been  so — who  knows? 

While  many  of  the  dwellers  in  Leipsic  were 
yet  sleeping,  Leuthold  Auerbach  went  forth  from 
his  native  town,  as  he  willed,  forever!  He  left 
kindly  tokens  for  all  whom  he  regarded  ;  but  he 
bade  farewell  to  none.  No  one  knew  of  his  going 
until  he  had  departed  ;  and  he  gave  no  clue  as  to 
whither  he  was  journeying.  Perhaps  he  hardly 
knew  himself;  but  he  felt  that  he  could  not  stay 
at  Leipsic.  A  restless  desire  for  wandering  took 
possession  of  him.  He  seemed  as  though  he 
could  not  breathtf  until  he  had  shut  out  from  his 
eyes,  and  h^art,  and  mind,  those  scenes  .where  he 
had  been  so  happy,  and  so  wretched — UBtil  he 
had  placed  the  wide  world  between  him  and  hii 
lost  hope. 

As  before  said,  he  went  away  without  one  adiei 
even  to  Hilda.  He  could  not  look  again  opon  her 
beloved  face,  knowing  that  all  hope  was  shut  o«t 
from  him  forever.  Against  his  reason — almost 
against  his  conviction,  one  faint  ray  of  hope  had 
clung  to  his  heart  during  these  long  years  of  hid- 
den love  :  all  was  dark  now.  Ere  long  he  knew 
that  the  total  cessation  of  a  flickering  hope  is  easier 
to  bear,  at  least,  aAer  a  time ;  but  this  he  had  yet 
to  learn.  Now,  his  only  strength  seemed  to  < 
sist  in  flying  far  away  from  the  seeptre  of  a  y 
ished  joy. 

Leuthold  passed  by  the  dwelling  of  Hilda,  aad 
his  heart  melted.  In  all  his  agony  mingled  im> 
anger  against  her.  She  loved  him  not,  hot  sht 
had  not  deceived  him ;  he  had  beguiled  himselll 
She  was  still  the  angel  of  his  life,  tlie  uneonscioai 
origin  of  all  that  was  pure  and  good  in  his  nature, 
the  awakener  of  his  soul.  Therein,  amidst  all  ila 
gloom,  her  image  shone  unclouded  still.  In  the 
lonely  and  still  sunshine  of  early  rooming,  Les- 
thold  stood  by  her  garden-gate ;  he  pressed  his  lips 
to  the  cold  stone  where  her  hand  had  often  rested 
in  their  many  adieux,  and  prayed  that  she  might 
be  blessed  through  life,  and  happy  in  the  love  of 
him  she  had  chosen. 

While  he  lingered,  he  heard  the  trees  mstliaf 
in  the  garden  ;  a  light  footstep  sounded  along  the 
concealed  walks ;  and  a  low  voice,  that  seemed  te 
come  from  a  heart  overladen  with  its  own  bappi* 
ness,  murmured,  rather  than  sang,  these  woida: 
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I  rest — ^I  rest 
Wiih  a  joyful  heart ; 

Of  peace  possessed, 

With  dear  love  blest. 
The  tears  are  dried  that  were  fain  to  start. 

I  rest — I  rest. 

The  sky  is  clear, 
And  the  storms  are  gone ; 

A  star  of  cheer, 

So  fair,  so  dear. 
Shines  on  me  sweetly  when  I  am  alone 

I  rest — I  rest. 

It  was  Hilda's  voice,  pouring  forth  from  a  full 
heart  its  new  and  delicious  bliss.  Leuthold  could 
bear  no  more ;  he  fled  away — far,  far,  as  if  his 
feet  were,  winged.  The  dream  of  his  youth  was 
ended  forever. 

CHAPTER    V. 

Look  not  mournfully  into  the  Past :  it  returns  no  more. 
Wisely  improve  the  Present ;  and  go  forth  into  the  shadowy 
Future  without  fear,  and  with  a  manly  heart. 

Longfellow. 

The  high  mass  of  Easter  was  being  celebrated 
in  Haarlem  Cathedral.  The  deep  toned  organ 
poured  forth  its  volume  of  sound,  the  censers  gave 
out  their  incense,  and  the  priests  murmured  the 
low  monotonous  prayers  of  a  religion  whose  mys- 
terious beauty  appeals  to  the  heart,  if  not  to  the 
understanding.  The  cathedral  was  filled  with 
kneeling  worshippers  of  every  rank.  The  rude 
boor  from  the  Dutch  marshes,  but  a  few  degrees 
superior  to  his  barbarian  ancestor,  of  whom  the 
refined  Tacitus  scornfully  writes;  the  rich  citizen 
of  Haarlem,  who,  contented  with  his  wealth  and 
ignorance,  left  the  duties  of  religion  and  learning 
alike  to  the  priests  of  his  faith — a  faith  which  he 
professed,  but  never  attempted  to  comprehend, 
were  both  there ;  and,  lastly,  there  were  chance 
wanderers  from  all  parts,  who  had  come  to  witness 
the  Easter  celebration,  and  to  hear  the  great  or- 
gan of  Haarlem. 

Of  all  that  worshipping  crowd,  we  shall  par- 
ticularize but  two  individuals,  who  knelt  side  by 
side,  though  chance  alone  had  caused  their  pro- 
pinquity, as  they  were  perfect  strangers  to  each 
other.  One  was  far  advanced  in  life,  with  calm, 
phlegmatic,  Dutch  features,  only  redeemed  from 
dulness  by  the  acute  expression  of  a  quick,  dark 
eye ;  he  wore  a  burgher's  dress,  goodly  enough, 
and  carefully  arranged.  Beside  him  knelt  the 
other — a  man  whose  age  might  have  been  within 
the  middle  cycle  of  life — from  thirty  to  fifty.  He 
had  a  dark,  bronzed  countenance,  remarkable  neith- 
er for  beauty  nor  ugliness ;  hair,  in  which  white 
streaks  already  had  begun  to  mingle  with  the 
brown, (and  a  stooping  gait.  His  careless,  bat  not 
coarse  kttire  was  travel- worn,  and  he  worshipped 
like  Jaiub,  *•  leaning  on  the  top  of  his  staflf" — 
one  which  had  evidently  sustained  the  wayfarer's 
steps  through  many  a  weary  journey.  He  rested 
his  hands  upon  it,  as  he  knelt,  leaned  his  head 
against  them,  and  seemed  absorbed  in  thought. 
His  musings  were  hardly  devotional,  for  he  fixed 
his  large  sof\  eyes  on  vacancy,  and  his  compressed 
lipt  did  not  move,  though  all  around  him  were 


heard  the  mormuring  orisons  of  his  fellow-wor- 
shippers. 

When  the  sacred  host  was  raised,  the  stranger's 
open  eyes  were  still  fixed  upward ;  he  declined 
not  his  head ;  his  neighbor  touched  his  elbow, 
whispering — 

*'  My  good  friend,  thou  art  absorbed !  thoa 
forgettest  thy  prayers." 

The  other  turned  hastily  round,  looked  at  tho 
old  burgher's  kindly  face,  and,  with  a  murmured 
apology  or  acknowledgment,  bent  his  head  like 
the  rest,  until  the  holy  emblem  had  passed  by. 
When  the  service  concluded,  the  old  man  said  to 
his  fellow- worshipper — 

**  I  pray  you  pardon  me  for  breaking  in  upon 
your  thoughts  just  now  ;  but  it  behoves  all  good 
Catholics  to  be  doubly  careful  of  every 'due  rite, 
when  these  sinful  doctrines  of  the  man  John  Huss 
are  abroad." 

'*  I  am  beholden  to  you,"  answered  the  stranger, 
in  a  sweet,  musical  voice.  It  was  the  same  which, 
years  before,  rang  with  pensive  eloquence  in  the 
hall  of  Leipsic ;  had  murmured  its  words  of  con- 
cealed love  at  Hilda's  side;  had  poured  forth,  in 
secret,  its  agony  of  wild  despair.  The  stranger 
in  tlie  cathedral  of  Haarlem  was  Leuthold  Aaer- 
bach. 

Touched  and  interested — unconsciously,  perhaps 
— by  the  melody  of  a  voice  whose  tone  was  irre- 
sistible, the  old  man,  as  they  went  out  together, 
still  continued  his  conversation. 

**  You  seem  a  stranger  here?" 

"  I  entered  Haarlem  only  yesterday." 

'*  And  you  are  admiring  our  cathedral !  Is  it 
not  beautifuM"  said  the  old  man,  with  seme  degree 
of  pride. 

*'  It  is  the  fairest  I  have  yet  seen,  and  I  have 
travelled  far  and  wide,  and  have  found  no  rest  for 
my  feet,"  continued  Leuthold  musingly,  while  ■ 
sad  look  passed  over  his  face,  not  unmarked  by 
his  companion. 

*'  Forgive  an  old  man's  rudeness,"  said  the 
Dutchman,  kindly;  **but  you  seem  weary,  my 
friend  ;  and  if  you  are  a  stranger,  and  have  no 
home — no  ties  in  Haarlem " 

**  None  in  the  wide  world  !" 

**  Why,  then,  come  home  and  stay  with  roe, 
while  your  afifairs  keep  you  here.  Ours  is  a  cheer- 
ful house ;  my  Lucia  will  be  sure  to  welcome  her 
father's  guest ;  and  1  have  half-a-doien  grandchil- 
dren, who  will  strive  to  arouse  you.  You  might 
fare  worse  than  in  the  horoe  of  old  Laorentios 
Coster." 

Leuthold  root  this  unexpected  hosphality  with 
the  cordiality  it  roerited,  and  accepted  the  ofiler. 

"  But,  Herr  Coster,"  he  said,  sroiliog,  **  are 
you  not  rather  venturesome  in  thus  welcoming  a 
stranger  to  your  bouse  t" 

'*  I  know  not  who  yoa  may  be,  whether  rieh 
or  poor,  noble  or  peasant,"  answered  the  hearty 
burgher.  "  I  only  need  look  in  your  fiice  to  aee 
yoa  are  a  good  man,  and  that  is  all  I  care  for. 
Yoa  are  roost  welcoroe,  provided  yoo  are  not  one 
of  those  abominable  heretica." 
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Leuthold  drew  a  crucifix  from  his  boeom. 

"  I  am  a  good  Catholic,  I  trust,"  he  said,  "  but 
I  am  no  rich  noble.  I  was  once  a  student,  and 
am  still  a  humble  follower  of  the  learned  sciences. 
My  name  is  Leuthold  Auerbach." 

"  Then  welcome — thrice  welcome !"  cried  Lau- 
rentius,  grasping  him  warmly  by  the  hand.  I  am 
a  simple,  unlearned  man,  myself,  but  I  have  been 
honored  with  the  friendship  of  many  who  were 
renowned  in  the  world  ;  and  your  name  is  known 
to  me  as  that  of  one  whom  a  prince  might  be  proud 
to  welcome  to  his  palace.  Thrice  welcome  to  my 
home,  Herr  Auerbach !" 

Leuthold 's  breast  thrilled  with  pleasure.  The 
yearning  desire  for  human  sympathy  yet  dwelt 
there,  and  ever  sprang  up  at  the  lightest  touch,  a 
pure  fountain  of  love  for  all  mankind.  He  had 
said  to  himself  when,  after  the  desolation  that  fell 
upon  him,  his  heart  revived  a  little,  as  a  way-side 
plant,  crushed  by  a  heavy  stone,  af\er  a  time  begins 
to  put  forth  its  small  green  leaves  from  amidst  the 
ruins — he  had  said,  "  I  will  be  strong,  I  will  be 
patient.  The  world  is  very  wide.  I  will  not 
mourn  for  the  loss  of  one  all-engrossing  love,  but 
will  open  my  heart  to  all  earth's  children.  It  shall 
not  be  frozen  by  this  despair,  but  shall  abound  the 
more  in  pure,  unselfish,  universal  love — in  divine 
charity." 

And  so  he  had  wandered  far  and  wide,  in  des- 
ert places,  and  among  men  whose  very  existence 
was  unknown  to  civilized  Europe.  He  had  gone 
from  the  learned  priests  of  Rome  to  the  wild  moun- 
taineers of  Hungary,  and  then  again  to  the  scarcely 
less  barbarian  inhabitants  of  the  nooks  and  corners 
of  his  own  land.  He  had  journeyed  from  city  to 
city,  everywhere  following  on  the  track  of  misery, 
with  the  blessed  footsteps  of  an  angel  of  peace, 
regarding  his  learning  only  so  far  as  it  was  an  in- 
strument of  doing  good.  To  the  sick  he  was  a 
physician  ;  to  the  poor  a  comforter  and  adviser  ;  to 
the  guilty  he  spoke  with  a  warning,  yet  tender 
voice.  When  all  these  blessed  him,  when  in  their 
happiness  he  saw  the  fruit  of  his  labors,  then 
Leuthold  remembered  no  more  his  own  sorrow, 
but  rejoiced  that  he  was  thus  made  an  instrument 
of  good  on  earth. 

Laurentius  and  his  guest  took  their  way  to  the 
home  of  the  former.  As  they  went,  Coster  talked 
with  the  not  unpleasing  garrulousness  of  his  age ; 
and  Leuthold  learned  much  of  his  new  friend's 
early  life.  His  father  had  been  custos  of  the 
eathedral ;  and  this  office,  afler  the  fashion  of  those 
early  times,  had  given  to  the  family  their  surname. 
Laurentius  recounted  to  his  guest  the  passing  inci- 
dents of  a  life  whose  course  had  been  untroubled 
by  any  of  those  seasons  of  worldly  care  and  men- 
tal suffering,  which  often  stand  as  landmarks  of 
bitterness  in  the  history  of  finer  moulded  spirits. 
He  had  loved,  as  all  men  do,  each  in  his  different 
way ;  he  had  married,  and  outlived  his  joy ;  he 
had  lost  his  wife,  and  had  outlived  his  sorrow.  He 
spoke  with  a  father's  fondness  of  his  only  child, 
Lucia,  who,  with  her  husband  and  children,  bright- 

'  his  home  in  his  old  age. 


"  I  have  had  a  quiet,  easy  life,  tod  have  done 
as  much  good  as  my  opportunities  permitted,**  siid 
the  old  man.  "  last  of  all,  I  am  content  that  my 
children  should  hiy  me  in  the  shadow  of  the  old 
cathedral  towers,  say  a  prayer  for  my  aoul,  and 
forget  me." 

'<  And  is  this  life!  Is  this  alM'*  thought  Lea- 
thold,  while  he  listened  "  Have  I  no  higher  exis- 
tence than  this?"  And  his  inmost  soul  answered 
— '<Yes,  thou  hast  the  true  life  within  tbee!" 
He  felt  it,  and  was  content.  "Yet,"  he  mui^ 
mured,  *'  there  is  none  on  earth  even  to  aay  the 
prayer  of  loving  kindred  for  my  sour*  repose.*' 
But  the  inward  voice  replied — "  What  matteieitl 
if  thou  hast  worked  out  thy  mission  on  earth,  thy 
good  deeds,  although  unknown  and  scattered  wide, 
will  be  as  wings  to  lift  thy  soul  to  paradise.'* 

The  two  companions  came  to  the  dwelling  ef 
Laurentius  Coster.  It  was  situated  on  the  abovei 
of  the  lake  of  Haarlem,  whose  waters  dashed  ep 
almost  to  the  entrance,  fertilizing  a  pleasant  garden, 
which  owed  its  beauty  more  to  the  hand  of  abna- 
dant  Nature  than  to  the  Usteful  skill  of  iU  enlti- 
vator.  The  house  was  evidently  occupied  by  a 
family  whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  oomider 
luxury  a  necessity,  inasmuch  as  the  window  ef  the 
large  hall  was  of  glass,  while  the  other  apertnies 
for  light  were  carefully  covered  with  a  thin  wlie- 
woven  substance.  Moreover,  it  had  one  tall  ehim- 
ney  in  the  centre  of  the  roof,  aboTe  which  the 
dense  wood-smoke  curled  upwards,  diffhsing  the 
pleasant  odor  of  burning  pine-fagots;  and  the 
roughness  of  the  outer  walls  was  concealed  by 
festoons  of  ivy,  which  had  been  gracefully  trained 
so  as  to  cover  the  whole  front  of  the  low,  one- 
storied  dwelling. 

Presently  the  garden  rang  with  the  wekoaung 
shouts  of  a  troop  of  children,  who  came  boondiog 
to  meet  their  grandfather.  The  boys  danced  rooad 
him  with  innumerable  greetings  and  inquiries  aboat 
Easter-gifts ;  while  the  eldest  girl — a  silent,  de- 
mure-eyed little  damsel  of  twelve  years— quietly 
took  away  the  old  man's  stick,  and  drew  hia  arm 
throosrh  hers,  as  a  proud  supporter  of  his  steps. 

"  See  what  it  is  to  be  an  old  grandfather  !*' 
said  Coster  to  Leuthold,  who  had  hung  back  finoei 
the  merry  tribe  of  children.  '*  Come,  Locia  the 
Second,"  he  continued,  addressing  his  grand- 
daughter, "  you  must  be  mistress  of  the  house  ia 
your  mother's  stead,  and  welcome  my  friend  hoe, 
whom  I  have  brought  from  Haarlem!" 

The  little  maiden  drooped  her  head,  and  east 
down  her  eyes,  half  demurely,  half  with  a  chiUish 
coquetry ;  then,  without  lifting  up  her  long  eye- 
lashes, she  put  her  hand  in  Leuthold*s,  and  said-* 

*'  You  are  very  welcome,  and  I  hope  yon  wiD 
stay  a  long  time  here." 

**  That  will  I  gladly,"  answered  LeutboM,  at 
he  stooped  down  end  kissed  the  sweet,  UosluBf 
face  ;  and  then,  still  holding  Lucia*s  hand,  be  en- 
tered the  house  of  Laurentius  with  a  feclinf  ef 
home-happiness  long  unknown  to  the  lonely  ' 
derer. 
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CHAPTER    VI. 

Lives  of  ^reat  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 
And  departing  leave  behind  us 

Footsteps  on  the  sands  of  time- 
Footprints  that,  perchance,  another, 

Sailing  o'er  Life's  troubled  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother, 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again.— LoNGrsLLow. 

Weeks,  months,  passed,  and  Leuthold  of  Leip- 
sic  still  remained  an  honored  guest  in  the  family 
of  Laurentius  Coster.  There  was  a  patriarchal 
simplicity  therein  which  was  most  soothing  to  the 
mind  of  Leuthold.  The  children  loved  him,  for  he 
became  alternately  their  teacher  and  their  play- 
fellow ;  the  mother — a  worthy  Dutch  matron,  to 
whom  her  home  was  her  whole  world — regarded 
him  kindly,  as  a  harmless,  gentle  character,  who 
ate  httle  and  spoke  less ;  and  the  old  man  himself, 
■fler  vainly  trying  to  delight  his  own  peculiar 
faculty  of  hero-worship  by  treating  Leuthold  with 
the  cumbrous  respect  due  to  a  great  man,  at  last 
suffered  him  to  remain  unnoticed  and  untroubled 
with  the  burden  of  his  fame,  to  nestle  in  the  family 
nook  as  he  best  loved. 

When  Leuthold  spoke  of  continuing  his  way 
and  quitting  this  calm  home,  it  was  with  a  linger- 
ing and  almost  sorrowful  tone,  which  was  echoed 
by  all  the  family.  John  and  Peter,  the  two  elder 
boys,  loudly  protested  against  his  departure  ;  and 
little  Lucia  tearfully  raised  her  soft  dove^s  eyes, 
which  had  now  learned  to  peep  from  under  their 
lashes,  even  in  the  presence  of  Herr  Auerbach. 

'*  Do  you  not  love  us,  that  you  wish  to  go?'' 
said  the  child,  wistfully.  **  You  know  that  we  love 
you — I  mure  than  all.     Why  will  you  not  stayV 

It  is  so  sweet  to  hear  the  language  of  affection, 
even  from  a  child.  Leuthold 's  eyes  grew  dim, 
while  he  took  the  gentle  pleader  on  his  knee  and 
repeated — 

*'  You  love  me,  dear  child !  Does  any  one, 
then,  love  me  V* 

'^After  such  a  frank  declaration  from  this  young 
damsel,  what  more  can  you  wish  V  said  the  grand- 
father, merrily.  **  But  come,  Herr  Auerbach,  tell 
me  whither  you  would  go,  and  whom  it  is  that  you 
prefer  to  us?     I  thought  you  had  no  home-ties." 

*'  I  have  no  closer  ties  in  the  wide  world  than 
here,*'  answered  Leuthold.  '*  It  seems  to  be  my 
fortune  to  drift  throufth  life  like  a  chance  sea-weed, 
and  never  find  a  resting-place.  I  have  been  happy 
here,  and  now  I  go  forth  to  fulfil  my  wandering 
destiny." 

**  Thou  shalt  not  go  forth  at  all,  my  son/'  cried 
the  old  man,  his  tone  of  respect  merging  into  that 
of  affection.  *'  Listen  to  what  this  little  maiden 
says,  and  stay  with  us.  If  thou  art  too  proud  to 
be  received  as  a  brother  in  a  household  whioh  is 
honored  by  thy  presence,  at  least  thoo  wilt  not  re- 
fuse to  aid  in  governing  these  wild  bojfs,  who 
ought  to  esteem  it  their  greatest  happiness  to  have 
boen  instructed  by  the  learned  Doctor  Leuthold 
Anerbach.  Therefore  stay,  my  son,  if  I  may  call 
thoeso." 

Leathokl  clasped  the  hud  of  Coeter,  and  the 


compact  was  sealed,  wtihont  a  word,  saye  Laeia*8 
joyful  exclamation— 

**Ah,  now  you  will  believe  that  we  love  yoo !" 

And  she  sat  down  at  his  feet,  looking  op  in  his 
face  with  eyes  that  spoke  more  than  her  words^ 
eyes  in  which  a  woman's  soul  was  dawning  through 
the  unconscious  innocence  of  the  child. 

'*  Herr  Auerbach,"  said  the  eldest  boy,  aAer  a 
long  and  whispered  conversation,  "  now  you  are 
one  of  the  family,  we  must  put  your  name  among 
our  list.     How  do  you  write  *  Leuthold?'  " 

His  question  being  answered,  the  boy  began  to 
talk  with  his  brothers. 

'*An  L  and  an  H,"  mused  the  younger,  John — 
"  they  will  be  hard  to  cut.  Grandfather,  you 
must  do  them  for  us,  as  you  did  in  the  wood." 

And  he  brought  out  a  large  box  filled  with  letters 
of  all  sizes  rudely  carved  in  bark,  some  separately, 
others  united  in  long  strips,  forming  the  names  of 
the  family. 

"  Now  yon  shall  see  how  cleverly  we  can  write 
without  using  a  pen,  and  what  a  quantity  we  can 
do  at  a  time,"  said  Peter.  **  Come,  dear  master !" 
The  '*  good  master,"  or,  the  *'  dear  master,"  was 
Leuthold's  appellation  in  the  family. 

The  boy  led  him  to  a  sort  of  clothes-press,  and 
showed  him  how,  by  placing  these  blackened  let* 
ters  under  white  paper,  impressions  were  iaken  of 
the  names  of  the  household. 

"  We  call  this  our  printing,"  said  the  boy, 
proudly,  as  he  noticed  Leuthold's  surprise  and  co* 
riosity.  **  We  have  done  all  our  own  names,  aifd 
you  shall  soon  see  yours  write  itself  in  the  same 
way.  Once  we  did  a  whole  sentence — it  was. 
Ave  Maria,  ora  pro  nobis :  it  looked  so  pretty  !" 

''And  who  found  out  these  curious  playthings?" 
asked  the  good  master. 

*'  It  was  our  grandfather  who  cot  the  first  letter 
for  as  to  eopy  oat  of  the  bark  of  a  beech-tree,  at 
we  were  walking  in  the  wood.  Then  Peter  took 
an  impression  of  it,  and  we  saw  how  it  would  save 
the  trouble  of  writing,  and  be  much  prettier.  But 
you  do  not  hear,  good  master,"  said  the  boy,  at 
Leuthold  sat  musingly  with  the  letters  io  his  hand, 
apparently  absorbed  in  deep  reflection. 

In  the  child's  plaything  the  man  of  thooght  and 
far-seeing  intellect  perceived,  though  dimly,  the 
origin  of  a  mighty  power,  which  in  coming  ages 
would  sway  the  world  to  its  eentre.  He  saw  how 
learning  might  be  scattered  far  and  wide — how  the 
work  of  a  lifetime  might  come  to  be  transcribed  in 
a  day,  and  thus  the  blessing  of  knowledge  bo  dif- 
fused to  an  extent  of  whieh  he  had  nerer  before 
dreamed.  These  ideas,  though  vague  and  darkly 
shadowed  forth,  yet  came  open  the  man  of  science 
with  a  strength  which  be  ooukl  feel,  but  not  define. 
Perhaps  there  was  destiny  in  the  sudden  light 
which  appeared  to  flash  apon  Leuthold,  and  im- 
pelled him  to  work  oet  the  great  idea  whioh  now 
filled  his  mind. 

Laurentius  Coster  was  one  of  those  men  who 
seem  sent  into  the  world,  the  unconsoioas  instn- 
ments  of  some  great  good,  yet  never  dream  of 
their  nuiaiofiy  and  aocompliab  it  moie  thioagli 
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seeming  destiny  than  by  the  resolute  agency  of 
their  own  will.  How  little  did  the  simple-minded 
old  man  imagine,  when  cutting  out  playthings  for 
his  grandchildren,  that  he  was  paving  the  way  for 
the  glorious  footsteps  of  Freedom,  of  Science,  of 
human  Wisdom,  through  which  men  may  almost 
become  as  gods! — that  the  name  which,  in  his  un- 
learned humility,  he  deemed  would  soon  be  forgot- 
ten, was  by  this  mysterious  fate  to  be  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation  as  that  of  the  Inventor 
of  Printing  I 

Leuthold  Auerbach  spent  a  long  night  of  med- 
itation, and  then  he  sought  Laurentius,  and  told 
him,  with  earnest  enthusiasm,  of  what  was  passing 
in  his  mind.  But  the  placid  and  rather  phlegmatic 
Dutchman  was  perfectly  unmoved.  He  could  not 
believe  that  from  a  thing  so  trifling — a  childish  toy 
— should  spring  eflfects  so  great  as  Leuthold  fore- 
told.    The  master  drew  him  to  the  window. 

**  Look,"  he  cried  in  his  energy — "  look  at  that 
noble  tree  in  whose  branches  the  birds  rest  and  the 
breezes  play — it  was  once  a  small  seed  trodden 
under  foot !  But  a  hand  found  it,  planted  it,  and 
behold  it  now  !  So  is  the  beginning  of  every  new 
science ;  it  is  discovered — a  pal  try  seed,  and  planted, 
sometimes  intentionally,  sometimes  by  what  men 
foolishly  call '  chance,'  then  it  takes  root  and  grows, 
and  none  can  stay  it.  Remember  that  a  few  grains 
of  sand,  accidentally  mingled  and  thrown  into  the 
fire  by  a  careless  workman's  hand,  produced  the 
clear,  beautiful  substance,  now  forming  your  win- 
dow ;  and  who  knows  where  the  marvels  of  this 
art  of  glass-making  may  end  ?  It  makes  things 
distinct  to  the  eye  like  a  new  sense.  Perchance, 
one  day  through  it  we  may  behold  the  far-ofT  mys- 
teries of  the  stars.  And  so  it  will  be  with  this  dis- 
covery of  thine,  Laurentius." 

'*  Thou  art  sanguine,  dear  Leuthold,"  said  the 
old  man,  with  a  half-incredulous  but  gentle  smile, 
as  he  listened  to  the  excited  .tones  of  his  friend. 
'*  What  good  dost  thou  imagine  this  printing  will 
produce?" 

"  Hast  thou  never  considered  thai  it  will  mul- 
tiply writing  without  end  I — that  those  rare  and 
precious  works  which  it  takes  a  man's  life  to  copy 
may  be  made  no  longer  the  sole  luxury  of  the 
rich  ? — that  the  same  power  by  which  these  chil- 
dren print  a  name  or  a  prayer  could  he  made  to 
produce  a  whole  volume  ?  Oh,  Laurentius,  if  thou 
couldst  see  into  the  future  as  I  do — see  thy  name 
emblazoned  by  fame — see  thy  children  honored, 
and,  above  all,  see  the  good  which  thou  hast  left 
behind  on  earth,  how  blessed  such  a  life  must  be !" 

Coster,  moved  and  touched  by  the  earnestness 
of  Leuthold,  seemed  more  than  half  convinced. 

*'  Welt,  dear  master,  what  dost  thou  wish  me  to 
do  for  the  furtherance  of  this  great  end  ?  I  will  do 
all  for  thy  sake." 

**  Not  for  mine,  but  thine  own — or,  rather,  for 
the  sake  of  the  whole  world  !"  cried  the  enthusiastic 
Leuthold. 

And  then  he  explained  to  his  surprised  and  won- 
dering hearer  various  plans  which  the  ingenuity  of 
a  man  of  science  could  make  applicable  to  the  new 
invention. 


'*  It  is  strange — it  is  wonderful !"  said  Laoieo- 
tius,  musing,  as  improvements,  which  had  netet 
struck  him  before,  were  suggested  by  the  master ; 
and  slowly  the  idea  began  to  dawn  upon  the  good 
Fleming  that  this  passing  amusement  of  his  might, 
indeed,  turn  out  a  wonderful  discovery.     He  wn 
like  a  man  who  had  picked  up  a  pebble,  which 
some  hand  more  skilful  than  his  own  hid  polished, 
and  found  therein  a  precious  gem.     Tet,  like  the 
same  self-gratified  seeker,  he  never  remembeicd 
that  he  had  only  found  it  as  a  common  stone,  and 
that,  for  all  he  knew  of  its  value,  it  might  have 
remained  a   common    stone   forever,    had    not  t 
wiser  head  than  his  own  brought  the  treisaxe  to 
light. 

Laurentius  gave  himself  up  to  delight  and  pride. 
He  was  at  last  convinced  of  the  afler-success  of  hit 
discovery,  and  as  it  steadily  advanced,  owing  to 
the  skilful  wisdom  of  Leuthold,  the  learned  of  Hla^ 
lem  began  to  see  it  too.  Coster  was  now  honored 
as  the  inventor  of  a  marvellous  art,  and  men  begia 
to  talk  of  him  as  the  honest  burgher  had  nerer  been 
talked  of  before.  When  the  first  mdely-printed 
book  appeared  the  joy  of  the  old  nan  knew  so 
bounds.  He  looked  at  it,  turned  over  and  over 
again  the  coarsely  formed  but  still  legible  pages, 
until  his  aged  eyes  swam  with  tears. 

*'  Can  it  be  I — I,  Laurentius  Coster,  who  have 
done  all  this — who  have  found  out  what  seems 
like  magic  ?"  cried  he. 

And  then  he  embraced  his  daughter,  and  took 
his  grandchildren  on  his  knee,  making  them  apeH 
it  over  letter  by  letter. 

"  My  boys,  my  dear  John  and  Peter,  you  most 
work  out  this,"  he  said.  '*  I  am  old,  I  shall  not 
live  to  rejoice  in  the  work  of  my  hands ;  hot  yoi 
will  see  it.  Yes,  my  children,  you  will !  snd  yoa 
need  not  forget  your  old  grandfiither  when  he  is 
gone — the  world  will  not  let  yoa.  Ah,  me !  to 
think  that  my  poor  name  shonld  indeed  be  lemem- 
bered  for  ages  as  having  done  all  this !  Childreo, 
you  will  one  day  be  proud  that  you  are  descended 
from  Jjaurentius  Coster." 

'*  Grandfather,"  murmured  Lueia,  "  yoa  am 
so  happy  with  us  that  you  forget  Leuthold.  See 
how  silent  and  grave  he  stands." 

"  Ah,  yes  !  come  here,  my  dear  Leuthold — my 
good  friend,"  cried  the  old  man,  whose  heart  was 
opened  to  the  whole  world.  "  Tou  were  the  fiist 
to  tell  me  what  I  had  done,  and  you  shall  not  he 
forgotten.  You  shall  share  my  fortune  with  these 
children,  and  be  a  rich  man  all  your  life  !'* 

Leuthold  smiled,  with  a  gentle  negative  motioe 
of  the  head  ;  he  then  complained  of  weariness,  and 
retired.  In  his  solitude  he  sat,  and  pondered  over 
thoughts  half-pleasing,  half  sad. 

'*  It  is  even  so,"  mused  he.  "  I  have  laboted, 
and  others  will  reap  the  fruit  of  my  labon.  This 
old  man's  name  will  be  honored,  while  mine  will 
be  mentioned  no  more.  I  shall  pass  away  like  a 
wandering  breeze,  or  like  a  breaking  wave.  Yel 
what  matters  it?  The  winged  breeie  baa  left 
behind  a  precious  seed — the  wave  has  wafted  t 
pearl  ashore.     The  work  of  both  is  < 
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He  stood  beside  me, 
The  embodied  image  of  the  brightest  dream, 
That  like  a  dawn  heralds  the  day  ofiife. 
The  shadow  of  his  presence  maae  my  world 
A  Paradise.     All  familiar  things  he  touched, 
All  common  words  he  spake,  become  to  me 
Like  forms  and  sounds  of  a  diviner  world. 

Shelley. 

The  poets  liken  life  to  a  hurrying  river — a 
journey  swift,  and  yet  weary — a  changing  day. 
They  call  time  an  enemy,  a  destroyer ;  at  times  a 
beloved  friend,  but  that  is  only  in  the  bitter  irony 
of  sorrow.  The  fact  is,  that  passing  life  and 
changing  time  are  only  outward  show.  The  true 
souls  who  walk  the  earth — and  there  are  some, 
thank  God  !  whatever  cold-hearted  sceptics  may 
say  of  humanity — never  really  change,  nor  grow 
old.  They  only  ripen  in  wisdom  and  in  all  good 
things,  and  become  more  fit  for  the  heavenly  har- 
vest. In  those  who  are  of  commoner  mould  the 
wearing  body  weighs  down  the  mind,  and  the 
heart  grows  old  with  the  frame  ;  but  the  true 
angel-spirits  are  ever  young. 

Thus  Leuihold  Auerbach,  when  the  dark  shadow 
of  forty  years  was  nigh  overtaking  him,  was  as 
young  in  heart. as  he  had  been  at  twenty-five.  His 
eye  yet  brightened  at  the  sight  of  all  beautiful 
things ;  his  voice  had  its  old  gentle  tone ;  and 
though  his  figure  was  bent  still  lower,  and  Time 
— in  poetical  language — had  laid  his  hand  on  the 
noble  forehead  and  clustering  hair,  until  every 
curve  of  the  finely  formed  head  lay  bare  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer,  still  Leuthold  Auerbach  was  not 
an  old  man.  Nature,  ever  even-handed,  some- 
limes  atones  to  those  whose  want  of  beauty  makes 
them  look  old  in  youth,  by  tenderly  keeping  oflT 
the  harsher  tokens  of  age.  Had  the  self-seer 
exercised  his  gift,  now  long  unused,  he  would 
have  marvelled  that  fifteen  years  should  have 
passed  over  him  and  left  so  few  traces  behind. 

The  '*  good  master" — he  still  kept  that  name 
— sat  one  day  with  his  pupils,  now  growing  into 
manhood.  John  and  Peter  were  busily  engaged 
in  carving  types,  for  all  the  secrets  of  his  inven- 
tion were  wisely  kept  by  Laurentius  within  his 
own  family.  They  were  the  sole  depositaries  of 
the  first  mysteries  of  printing,  except  a  servant, 
Geinsfleicht,  wlw  afterwards  carried  the  secret 
with  him  to  Mentz,  and  there  promulgated  it  as 
his  own  discovery.  The  old  man  wandered  up 
and  down  the  room  ;  now  looking  over  the  young 
workmen,  now  giving  orders  to  his  servant,  who 
was  busy  with  the  press,  and  then  glancing  with 
pride  and  pleasure  to  the  various  testimonies  of  his 
success  that  adorned  the  room,  in  the  shape  of 
printed  leaves. 

**  'T  is  useless,  grandfather,"  at  last  cried  John, 
throwing  down  his  block,  '*  1  cannot  cut  these 
letters  ;  and  as  I  am  the  best  workman  here,  no 
one  else  can.  You  must  get  some  wood-carver, 
and  run  the  chance  of  his  keeping  our  secret.  I 
will  be  troubled  no  longer." 

**  Ah,  you  were  ever  an  impatient  boy,"  said 
the  grandfather,  shaking  his  head  in  despair. 
'*  Leuthold,  dear  master,  what  shall  we  do!" 


'*  The  boy  speaks  wisely,  though  he  meant  it 
not,"  answered  Leuthold.  "  The  work  is  beyond 
his  skill — it  requires  an  experienced  hand." 

*'  And  whom  among  the  carvers  in  Haarlem  can 
we  trust  ? — they  are  a  wild,  unprincipled  set,  who 
would  steal  our  secret  and  fly.  Come,  Lucia," 
he  continued,  as  the  door  opened,  and  a  young 
girl  entered,  '*  thou  hast  more  sense  than  either  of 
thy  brothers ;  tell  us  how  we  are  to  get  this  work 
finished,  which  John  has  so  angrily  given  up  ?" 

Lucia  raised  her  eyes  with  the  same  look  which 
was  peculiar  to  her  in  childhood ;  all  else  was 
changed  with  her.  The  round,  chubby  features 
had  become  soft,  but  clearly  defined  in  regular 
proportion.  The  form  had  reached  the  full  height 
of  womanhood,  childish  prettiness  was  merged  into 
perfect  beauty — beauty  rendered  still  more  lovable 
by  the  mind  that  shone  through  it.  Ijucia  at 
seventeen  was,  indeed,  the  perfection  of  girlhood; 
thoughtful,  serene,  yet  with  a  world  of  feeling, 
that  almost  amounted  to  passion,  slumbering  in 
the  deep,  clear  eyes,  in  the  tremulous  lips. 

''I  do  not  wonder  that  John  could  not  carve 
this  delicate  work,"  she  said. 

"  Ay,  that  is  the  thing  I  and  whom  can  we 
trust,  my  child  ?  A  first-rate  carver  would  refuse 
the  task,  and  of  those  wild  young  men  that  Peter 
brings  here,  there  is  not  one  who  is  honest." 

**  Yes,  grandfather,  there  is,"  answered  the 
girl.  **  No  one  can  say  evil  of  George  Surlan, 
the  wood-carver  from  Ulm." 

**  What !  merry  George,  the  master-singer, 
who  steals  away  old  hearts  and  young  with  his 
laughing  eyes  and  his  gay  songs?" 

'*  He  is  good  as  well  as  merry,  grandfather.  I 
am  sure  you  might  trust  him.  And  he  is  a  favoi^ 
ite  of  the  roaster^s,  too,"  said  Lucia,  for  the  first 
time  lifting  her  eyes  to  Leuthold*8  face. 

The  two  boys  burst  into  a  loud  laugh. 

**  You  like  George  because  he  took  your  head 
as  a  model  for  one  of  his  carved  angels,  sister. 
How  vain  girls  are !"  cried  John,  maliciously. 

Lucia  glanced  towards  the  master,  whose  pene- 
trating gaze  was  fixed  on  her  countenance.  She 
saw  it,  and  blushed  deeply. 

**  It  is  not  so,  indeed  !"  she  murmured.  "  Yoa 
must  not  think  so  ill  of  me,  dear  master."  And 
she  suddenly  took  Leuthold ^s  hand  with  a  child- 
like air,  as  if  de))recating  reproach. 

**  Lucia  is  never  vain,"  said  Leuthold,  gently, 
as  he  drew  her  towards  him  with  the  frank  famil- 
iarity which  ever  marked  his  intercourse  with  the 
whole  family,  and  smoothed  her  beautiful  hair,  as 
a  father  or  elder  brother  might  have  done.  It  was 
a  token  of  regard  that  was  customary  between 
them ;  and  yet  Lucia  seemed  to  tremble  and 
change  color,  even  while  a  smile  of  radiant  happi- 
ness hovered  round  her  lips. 

"  Merry  George  might  have  known  we  were 
talking  about  him,"  cried  John,  who  had  taken 
refuge  at  the  window,  in  a  sullen  fit.  *'  Look, 
there  he  is,  coming  hither !  Now,  grandfather, 
you  can  put  him  in  ray  place,  as  Lucia  answers 
for  his  honesty  so  boldly." 

*'  What  shall  we  do,  good  friend!"  said  tbe 
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old  man,  irresolutely,  taming  to  Leuthold,  who 
WIS,  though  Lanrentius  never  suspected  the  fact, 
the  rule  of  all  his  actions,  having  over  him  the  in- 
describable influence  of  a  strong  mind  over  a 
weak  one. 

**I  think,"  said  the  roaster,  *' that  George 
would  answer  thy  purpose,  Laarentius.  Lucia 
has  spoken  truly ;  he  is  a  clever  and  honest 
youth,  the  son  of  a  worthy  father,  whom  1  knew 
well.     Thou  mayst,  indeed,  trust  him." 

'*  The  master  is  always  right.  I  will  go  and 
fetch  George  hither,"  said  Peter;  and  meeting  no 
opposition,  he  departed. 

Presently  Greorge  Surlan  entered.  He  was  a 
youth  slenderly  and  gracefully  made,  whose  bright 
blue  eyes  and  sunny  curling  hair  caused  him  to 
look  much  younger  than  he  really  was.  His 
dress  was  that  of  a  student,  but  light  and  gay,  and 
ho  wore  on  his  shoulder  a  sort  of  badge,  being  a 
rude  representation  of  King  David  playing  the 
harp.  This  was  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  order 
of  master-singers,  a  brotherhood  which  rose  up  in 
Germany  after  the  Minnesingers  had  passed  away, 
and  which  united  the  musical  character  of  the  lat- 
ter with  many  rules  and  rites  approaching  to 
masonic.  To  this  fraternity  of  minstrels,  which 
included  men  of  all  ranks,  and  was  at  one  time 
almost  universal  over  Grermany,  the  young  wood- 
carver  belonged. 

The  master-singer  lif\ed  his  cap  from  his  fair 
ourls,  and  looked  with  much  surprise  round  the 
room,  which  was,  according  to  report,  the  scene  of 
Coster's  mysterious  and  secret  labors.  He  made  a 
respectful  reverence  to  the  old  man,  and  to  Leuthold, 
and  then,  as  his  quick  eye  caught  that  of  the  young 
maiden,  it  brightened  with  pleasure. 

'*  They  tell  me  you  are  a  true,  upright  youth,  as 
well  as  a  good  carver,"  abruptly  began  Laurentius. 
"  I  have  sent  for  you  to  ^jd  us,  George  Surlan,  and 
I  am  going  to  trust  you  with  a  great  secret.  Herr 
Auerbach  says  I  may." 

The  young  man  looked  grratofully  towards  the 
master,  and  replied — 

"  He  shall  have  no  cause  to  repent  his  goodness. 
What  can  I  do  V 

And  thereupon  Laarentius  began,  in  a  long  ha- 
rangue, to  explain  the  neoeasity  of  seeresy,  and  the 
solemn  promise  that  he  would  be  expected  to  make 
regard  in  sr  the  work  he  was  to  do.  The  roaster- 
aiager  listened  rather  impatiently;  bot  Leuthold 
took  advantage  of  a  pause  in  the  discourse  to  tell 
all  succinctly. 

**  Thou  must  promise  to  keep  the  secret,  and  I 
know  thou  didst  never  fail  in  thy  word.  I  answer 
for  thee,  and  so  does  this  chiU,  it  seems,"  said  Leu- 
thold, smiling  at  Lucia. 

**  Then  I  will  engage  to  do  anything  in  the  wide 
world,"  cried  George  Surlan  earnestly,  dasping  the 
master *s  hand,  though  his  beaming  eyes  sought  the 
sweet  face  of  Lt:cia. 

She  answered  him  with  a  frank  and  kindly  smile ; 
but  she  did  not  droop  her  long  lashes — she  did  not 
blush.  Alas !  while  the  ytmng  man's  whole  soul 
was  laid  at  her  feet,  as  it  were — while  he  watched 


her  every  movement  with  ih6  lingering  fondsea 
that  only  springs  from  love,  she  looke^  careleaij 
on  him,  unconscioas  of  the  tressura  tbos  tfaiowa 
away.  To  the  dreaming  maiden,  wholly  absorbed 
in  her  inner  world  of  romance,  there  was  bst  om 
on  earth  who  appeared  noble,  wise,  worthy  to  he 
the  ideal  of  girlhood*s  wildest  devotion,  and  thu 
one  was  Leuthold  Auerbach. 

Woman's  love  is  far  more  spiritoaliBed  tlna 
man's,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  entirely  indepente 
of  outward  beauty.  A  trae-hearted  woman's  bi- 
tare  is  full  of  the  quality  called  hero-worship,  tad 
this,  mingled  with  the  all-pervading  necessity  of 
loving,  causes  her  to  be  swayed  irresistibly  by  the 
power  of  superior  intellect.  How  many  a  ftndfil 
girl  has  lavished  a  world  of  fondness  upon  tone 
poet-idol,  whom,  perhaps,  her  eyes  have  never  be- 
held, and  whom  yet  she  worships,  as  mind  worddpi 
mind,  with  a  love  which,  though  only  ideal,  Bsedi 
but  a  touch  to  exalt  it  into  the  intensity  of  woman's 
devotion !  How  often,  too,  do  we  see  some  beas- 
tiful  and  high-minded  woman  pour  out  the  wbeie 
riches  of  her  loving  heart  upon  one  to  whom  Na- 
ture has  given  nothing  but  the  great  spell  to  win  it 
all — a  noble  soul !  She  passes  over  all  extenal 
disadvantages  of  age  or  person.  She  sees  but  tks 
immortal  spirit  dwelling  therein ;  and  it  is  ever 
beautiful,  ever  young.  Her  soul  is  bowed  down 
before  it  in  joyful  humility,  and  where  she  woiships, 
she  loves,  too,  with  an  earnestness,  intensity,  and 
purity,  which, shadow  dimly  forth  that  whidi  tlw 
angels  bear  to  divinity  itself.  Oh,  how  little  em 
men  know  of  a  k)ve  like  this ! 

Therefore,  let  it  not  be  thought  strange  if  Le»- 
thold  had  thus  unconsciously  awakened  such  des^ 
and  absorbing  feelings  in  the  heart  of  a  yonng  giil 
like  Lucia.  The  world  scofft  at  the  romaoes  of 
girlhood.  Nay,  women  themselves,  grown  agel 
and  matronly,  come  in  time  to  look  back  deridingly 
on  their  own  young  feelings,  and  say  how  idle  aad 
foolish  they  were  once.  And  yet  this  fiisl  ftesb 
dream,  be  it  of  love  or  poesy,  is  one  of  the  few  re- 
alities of  life,  not  the  less  true  because  we  ovt-giw 
it  in  time.  Others  treading  af\er  us,  agatii  pam 
through  that  sunny  region,  and  when  we  torn  aad 
see  them,  with  their  innoeent  ronanoe  aad  tbek 
single-hearted  confidenoe,  we  remember  ear  owa 
old  days,  and  think  that  there  was  sonse  tnitli  m 
those  dreams  aflor  all. 

Sweet,  maidenly,  and  yethigh-eooled  Lueia,  will 
the  heart  of  a  woman  and  the  sphrit  of  a  ehild,  ear 
eyes  grow  dim  whiks  we  pictare  thee ;  bow  thot 
didst  grow  up  like  a  pure  lily  among  meaaer  ftrr- 
ers,  and  feel  gradually  the  carelessness  of  ebildbood 
merge  into  the  dreams  of  girlhood ;  how  thoa  didrt 
love  to  sit  alone,  to  trace  dim  regions  in  doodlsaJ, 
to  listen  to  invisible  music  in  the  wind,  lo  watch 
the  stars,  until  they  seemed  mysterioos  ayea  looh-> 
ing  down  on  thee,  while  vague  leelings  ofdslicieas 
sadness  stole  over  thee,  and  thy  team  flowed,  thongli 
not  for  sorrow  !  Poor  child  !  who  didst  ask  of  tba 
winds,  the  clouds,  the  stare,  what  was  Ike  snaaga 
power  that  so  moved  thee,  and  nndenCaodesi  not 
the  answer  that  they  bore—**  Maidea,  it  is  Lata!** 
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MOUNT   BLANC   REVISITED. — JUNE  »TH,  1846. 

Oh  !  mount  beloved :  mine  eyes  affftin 
Behold  the  twilight*8  sanguine  staui 

Along  thy  peaks  expire. 
Oh !  mount  beloved  :  thy  frontier  waste 
I  seek  with  a  religious  haste, 

And  reverent  ^sire. 

They  meet  me,  'midst  thy  shadows  ooM, 
Such  thoughts  as  holy  men  of  old 

Amidst  the  desert  found  : 
Such  gladness  as  in  Him  they  felt, 
Who  with  them  through  the  darkness  dwelt, 

And  compassed  all  around. 
Oh,  happy,  if  His  will  were  so. 
To  give  me  manna  here  for  snow, 

And,  by  the  torrent's  side. 
To  lead  me,  as  He  leads  His  floeke 
Of  wild  deer,  through  the  lonely  rocks, 

In  peace  unterrified. 

Since,  from  the  things  that  trustful  rest — 
The  partridge  on  her  purple  nest. 

The  marmot  in  his  den — 
God  wins  a  worship  more  resigned, 
A  purer  praise  than  he  can  find 

Upon  the  lips  of  men. 

Alas,  for  man  !  who  hath  no  sense 
Ofgratefulness  nor  confidence, 

But  still  reiects  and  raves ; 
That  all  God  s  love  can  hardly  win 
One  soul  from  taking  pride  in  sin, 

And  pleasure  over  graves. 

Yet  let  me  not,  like  him  who  trod 
In  wrath  of  old  the  Mount  of  God, 

Forget  the  thousands  lefl ; 
Lest,  haply,  when  I  seek  His  face. 
The  whirlwind  of  the  cave  replace 

The  glory  of  the  cleft. 

But  teach  mc,  God,  a  milder  thought, 
Lest  I,  of  all  Thy  blood  has  boughi. 

Least  honorable  be ; 
And  this  that  moves  me  to  condemn 
Be  rather  want  of  love  for  them 

Than  jealousy  for  Thee. 

From  A  Happy  Chritinuu, 


Front)  the  Jouroftl  of  OommarM. 
The  following  lines  were  given  to  the  yoong 
men   of  Sag  Harbor,  L.  I.,  when  embarking  in 
the  ship    Sabina,    Capt.    H.   Green    master,  for 
(;^alifornia,  February  6lh,  1848. 

BY    MRS.    L.    M.    GARDIMCR. 

•  With  anchors  weighed,  and  sails  unfurled 
You  leave  us  for  a  distant  world ; 
You  leave,  for  lands  of  golden  ore. 
Your  own  blue  sky,  your  island  shore; 
Your  pleasant  groves,  your  garden  bowers. 
Your  quiet  lawns,  your  blooming  flowers; 
Your  fathers'  care,  your  mothers'  Toiee, 
Your  sisters'  smiles,  your  bosoms'  choice ; 
You  leave  the  beauteous  courts  of  God, 
Which  in  your  happiest  days  you  trod ; 
You  leave  a  youthful  choir  to  weep. 
When  peals  the  organ  long  and  deep ; 
As  nipmorips  rise,  and  hours  pone  by 
l^isli  o'er  the  soul,  and  dim  the  eye. 
\^y  the  lone  spot,  the  vacant  chair, 
The  heart's  wild  wail  rings  on  the  air; 
Clasped  hands  are  raised,  and  tearful  eyes ; 


Mothers',  tod  wives^  and  aisCen'  eriea 
Go  up  to  heaven-— as  cloee  they  meet. 
And  press  around  the  merey-seat,  • 
Where  aeraph's  hand  a  censer  bnn. 
For  ery^tal  lean  and  motben'  prajien, 
Not  gold  that  in  the  distance  gleams, 
Not  dnst  that  sparkles  on  the  streams. 
Not  gems  that  in  the  mountains  lie, 
Attractmg  the  adTentmer'a  eye — 
Not  these  alone  be  yonra  to  gait. 
For  they  their  votaries  oft  have  slain. 
Be  yonrs  the  pearl  of  mice  divine^ 
The  pearl  that  will  all  pearls  outshine, 
Whose  hues  a  ray  of  hope  impart 
Gold  fails  to  yield  the  hunting  heart ; 
A  peari  that  on  the  deeert  heath 
Can  scatter  e'en  the  shades  of  death. 
This  precious  pearl  0  aeek,  and  find 
Joy  to  the  heart,  peace  to  tiie  mind. 
•        ••••• 

A  moment'a  space,  yet  one  word  more. 
As  now  yon  leave  tbia  sea-girt  shore : 
WhUe  further  from  your  own  **  sweet  home," 
Year  bark  sweeps  through  the  **  dark  sea  Iomd, 
May  each  returning  ann,  in  pride. 
Illume  the  waves  o*er  which  you  glide ; 
Pour  on  your  path  its  brightest  beam. 
Save,  when  the  moon,  with  milder  gleam, 
Shines,  while  he  dips  hia  brow  and  laYes 
His  burning  crest  in  ocean's  waves ; 
And  the  vast  canopy  of  stars. 
That  dewy  eve,  or  midnight  weara, 
Wateh  o'er  you  as  you  gently  sleep, 
^  Rocked  in  the  eradle  of  the  deep ;" 
'Till  California'a  aunny  skies 
Burst  brightly  on  your  loogiog  eyes. 
Tbeise — ^may  your  mom  ami  evening  dreams, 
Of  mountain  gems  and  goklen  streams. 
Be  realised — and  you  once  more 
Return  to  old  Long  Island's  shore. 
Sag  Harbor,  L.  L,  Fd>.  6,  1849. 


WHrpTTER's  Poems. — We  are  highly  gratified 
to  see  the  poems  of  John  G.  Whittier  in  a  complete 
and  elegant  shape.  They  have  been  published  bT 
B.  B.  Mussey,  of  Boston,  in  a  handsome  oetsYO, 
with  illustrations  by  Billings.  We  do  not  tlunk 
the  portrait  does  the  author  justice ;  but  Whittier'a 
ftce,  when  in  repose,  scarcely  reveals  the  exprea- 
siveness  of  which  it  is  capable.  As  a  whole,  the 
volume  is  eminently  worthy  of  its  contents,  and 
will  take  its  place  beside  the  other  illustrated  Amer* 
ican  poets.  There  are  two  distinguishing  traits 
which  characterize  Whittier — ^his  earnestness  and 
his  nationality.  His  favorite  themes  are  drawn 
from  the  scenery  and  legends  of  his  own  New 
England,  and  the  glowing  viaiona  of  a  Christian 
reformer.  None  of  our  bards  excel  him  in  a  kind 
of  fierce  sincerity.  His  lyrics  burn  with  meaning ; 
they  do  not  seem  written  as  a  pastime  but  from  ne- 
cessity, and  gush  forth  with  the  impressive  zeal  of 
prophetic  inspiration.  In  description,  also,  Whit- 
tier excels ;  and  that  there  is  a  deep  vein  of  tender- 
ness in  his  nature,  is  evincexl  by  the  '*  Memorials" 
dedicated  to  the  virtues  and  love  of  departed  friends. 
Whittier  represents  the  philanthropic  sentiment 
more  efTectively  than  any  of  our  poets.  He  is  an 
ardent  lover  oi  freedom,  nature,  and  his  kind.  The 
volume  before  us  contains  many  gems  of  expres- 
sion, and  is  pervsded  by  a  manly  enthosisam, 
which,  united  with  fine  poetic  giOs,  render  it  a 
most  desirable  addition  to  this  department  of  our 
literature. — Home  Journal. 
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*BosPECTU8.— Tiiis  work  Is  conducted  m  tnc  spirit  cf 
^utell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  lavor- 
■hly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
•cope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
satisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elal)orate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EidirUmrgh, 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  BlarMcood's  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetr}',  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator, 
the  s]Kirkling  Elxamirier,  the  judicious  Athentcum,  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette,  the  sensible  and 
coinprohcnsive  I^nVannuz,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
tian Ohacrrer;  these  are  intermixed  witli  the  Militarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tnc  United  Service,  and  with 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthly, 
Fruser's,  Tail's,  Ainsienrth's,  Ilood^s,  and  Sporting  Afag- 
azincft,  and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  Yfe  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
nse  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  broueht  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  onr  neighborhood  ;  ana  will  greatly  multiply  our  con- 
nections, as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


Mw  becomes  everv  intelligent  American  to  b«  infoiiM^ 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  ccrantrici.  Aod 
this  not  only  because  of  their  nearer  conoecfioa  with  mr- 
selves,  but  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  ba&teDiuf, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  new  state  m 
things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  cannoi  comjiait 
or  foresee. 

Greograpbical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Colon! zatioa, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  wad  Voyafei 
and  Travels,  will  be  favorite  matter  for  our  eelectioM  \ 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  verr  ollr 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  ofFofeip 
aflairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  te 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  npid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  oT 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obieci  to  make  it  attractitv 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  beliefe  Chif 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation :  wjd 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensalile  in  every  well-ia- 
formed  familv.  We  say  indispensable,  because  ia  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  against 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  viciouh  in  morals, 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  nuNml  appetilt 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "ivinnowinf  the  wheat  frmm  At 
chaffy*  by  providing  abundantiy  for  the  imagination,  and 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Traveli^ 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  pradooe  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiK 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


TsRMs.— The  LiviNo  Aoa  is  published  every  SaJtur- 
day,  by  E.  Littsll  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Boston  ;  Price  12i  cents  a  number,  or  sixdoUara 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  will  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  JV  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  ordera  should  be 
addressed  to  the  oJfUe  ofpublieationf  as  above. 

Oiibs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  bo  supplied  as 
ibliows : — 

Four  copies  for  •  .  •  .  920  00 
Nine  "  "  .  .  .  .  940  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   950  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  bound,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
bound,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbera. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12| cents;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchaxers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
gdoii  onler,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  thejr  are  always  boimd  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Areneies. — We  are  desirous  of  roakinir  arrangerosHla 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increamng  the  ciivaia 
tion  or  this  work— and  for  doinff  this  a  lilieru  commiakios 
will  be  allowed  to  sentlemen  who  will  interest  themaeltas 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  gladlv  correspond  on  this 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  sen^  us  uudoubled  re(» 
ences. 

Postage.— When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Llviag 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphlsii 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  oofer,  it  codni 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cannot  legally  Iw  charged  with  more  thaa  newapapw 
postage,  (li  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alliaded  lo^- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publiestion,  issued  hi 
numbera,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  ai^ 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  oaa 
month,  convey ing  intelligence  of  f      ' 


Monthly  parts.— For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  fima,  ikm 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthlyparts,  containing  mr  as 
'Hjr  numbera.     In  this  shape  it  r*^ —  " 


five  weekljr  numbera.     In  this  shape  it  simws  to  t, 

advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  containiagAi 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  t}ji  qoarterliOB. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  a*  fresher  and 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  oo  the  monthly  parta  ia  nbonl  14 
cents.  The  volumes  are  published  quuterty,  each  volant 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  qoartcrly  nview  gifvi  la 
eighteen  months. 


WAsnnroTOir,  97  Dm.,  1849. 

Op  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  ia  thia  eooatiy.lhto 
has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.  It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  cnrrent  litcimtuta  «i  tki 
English  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  extent  and  comprciiension  mdudos  a  portnitareof  the  huBBsa  miai  Ib 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  Q.  AOlAJBL 
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From  the  Christian  Remembrancer. 

1.  Brothers  and    Sisters.      Translated  from   the 

Swedish  by  Mary  Howitt.     Colburn. 

2.  TJie  Neighbors.     Longman  &  Co. 

3.  The  President's  Daughters;  and  Nina.     Long- 

man &  Co. 

4.  The  Home.     Smith,  Fleet  Street. 

5.  The  H Family.     Smith,  Fleet  Street. 

6.  Life  in  Dalecarlia,     Clarke  &  Co.,  Old  Bailey. 

7.  Strife  and  Peace.     Smith,  Fleet  Street. 

It  is  now  some  years  since  the  interest  of  the 
story-loving  world  was  exciled  by  a  series  of  tales 
fresh  from  a  northern  land,  which,  though  not  dis- 
tant from  us,  was  yet  almost  as  much  a  terra  in- 
cognita as  old  Scandinavia  to  the  ancient  world. 
While  Sweden  was  well  versed  in  our  literature — 
not  only  acquainted  with  Shakspeare,  but  familiar 
with  such  newer  lights  as  Bulwer  and  Miss  Mar- 
tineau — we  as  a  nation  knew  no  more  of  that  coun- 
try than  could  be  collected  from  one  or  two  books 
of  travels,  or  the  sight  in  the  court  circular  of 
some  long  unpronounceable  name  which  used  to 
be  classed  in  the  fancy  with  his  Excellency  the 
Turkish  Ambassador  or  a  Rajah  from  Burtpore. 
We  are  not  speaking  of  an  enlightened  public,  but 
of  the  larger  class  who  read  for  amusement,  and 
to  whom  the  Swedes  as  a  people  were  as  little 
known,  and  as  little  objects  of  thought  and  inter- 
est, as  Kamstchatka.  What  a  surprise,  then, 
what  a  new  world,  to  see  opened  to  us  vivid  pic- 
tures of  a  society  at  once  new  in  many  of  its  so- 
cial aspects,  and  yet  akin  to  all  our  sympathies  : 
lively,  intellectual,  domestic !  where  we  see  real- 
ized that  favorite  dream  of  the  imagination  of  all 
times,  the  union  of  the  refined  with  the  homely— 
where  the  most  opposite  excellences  seem  to  com- 
bine as  in  the  gulden  age — where  the  ideal  Ar- 
cadian shepherdess  finds  her  type  in  the  Swedish 
lady,  at  once  elegant,  refined,  accomplished,  and 
skilled  in  all  housewifely  labors ;  alternately  de- 
lighting her  hearers  by  her  sallies  of  wit  and 
thought  in  the  saloon,  and  ministering  to  their 
▼ulgarer  wants  in  the  kitchen.  But  nothing  there 
is  really  vulgar :  the  '*  pancakes,*'  the  patties,  the 
raspberries  and  cream,  prepared  by  her  hands, 
have  all  an  ambrosial  fragrance,  and  seem  elevat- 
ed above  their  rank  in  the  ordinary  carte  de  cuisine. 
The  perpetual  allusion  to  these  dainties,  the  im- 
portant part  that  favorite  dishes  play  in  the  most 
excited  and  inspiring  situations,  is  quite  another 
matter  to  what  such  an  intrusion  would  appear  in 
our  common-place  joints  and  paddings :  they  har- 
monize with  the  humor,  the  sentiment,  the  sublime 
aspirations  of  the  various  actors  in  the  scene,  with 
a  perfect  congeniality. 

It  was  all  very  new,  Tery  amoting,  very  re- 
freshing.    Every  lady  asked  of  her  eorrespondeDt, 
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'*  Have  you  read  '  The  Neighbors,'  and  how  do 
you  like  the  Bear  and  his  wife,  and  what  do  you 
think  of  ma  chhre  m^reV^  And  in  reply,  every- 
body had  read  The  Neighbors,  and  thought  the 
Bear  and  his  wife  delightful,  and  agreed  that  fna 
chhe  mhre  was  a  new  character,  an  artist's  crea- 
tion, conceived  and  executed  with  equal  genius 
and  boldness.  People  were  charmed  with  her 
long  speeches,  instructed  by  her  proverbs,  diverted 
by  her  eccentricities,  awed  by  her  tragic  passion  ; 
they  only  wished  that  her  first  introduction— play- 
ing the  fiddle  to  her  servants'  dancing — had  been 
on  any  other  evening  in  the  week  but  Sunday,  and 
that  there  had  been  some  indication  of  the  Bear 
and  his  wife  having  been  at  church,  which  they 
clearly  had  not;  but  these  were  features  of  na- 
tional manners,  and  we  have  often  to  get  over 
such  things.  As  for  Bruno,  few  people  talked 
about  him,  and  a  great  many  '*  skipped"  wherever 
he  appeared  in  the  scene — from  an  entire  want  of 
interest  or  sympathy  in  that  style  of  character. 
Books  where  the  bad  parts  are  also  dull,  have  a 
great  advantage.  Dulness  is  a  veil.  Even  if  the 
eye  takes  in,  the  attention  does  not ;  or  if  it  doee 
for  a  moment,  the  memory  will  not  retain  it,  but 
fills  itself  with  the  more  attractive  parts  of  the 
story.  As  a  fact,  many  have  read  '*  The  Neigh- 
bors," and  forgotten  what  a  curious  epitome  of  all 
the  vices  this  Bruno  is,  how  full  of  all  dark,  evil, 
base  passions,  how  selfish  up  to  the  last  moment. 
They  have  cared  too  little  for  him  and  Serena  to  re- 
member what  a  sacrilege  and  profanation  was  com- 
mitted in  uniting  him  to  the  author's  idea  of  the 
perfect,  the  angelic  Serena.  Bruno  was  passed 
over  as  a  sort  of  Corsair,  and  Serena  was  simply 
insipid.  The  interest  rested  at  the  time,  and  the 
memory  looks  back,  on  the  real  character  of  the 
piece  ;  and  it  should  not  be  omitted  as  a  testimony 
to  the  author's  native  and  genuine  taste,  that  her 
heart  and  imagination  dwell  more  gladly,  expatiate 
more  freely,  in  scenes  of  innocent  aflfection,  harm- 
less  mirth,  honest,  pure^  self-sacrifice,  than  iu  the 
workings  of  a  dark,  misanthropic  spirit.  There  is 
no  love  of  evil  in  her  mind ;  on  the  contrary,  it 
warms  to  everything  pure,  generous,  and  noble. 
This  all  her  works  testify,  especially  (we  are  sorry 
to  enforce  the  qualification)  her  earlier  ones.  Bat 
the  perusal  of  them  all  forces  one  painful  convic- 
tion on  the  mind — that  with  all  a  certain  constant^ 
and  we  believe  sincere  profession  of  religious  feel* 
ing,  the  series  of  her  works  betrays  an  absolata 
want  of  settled  principle  and  Christian  faith.  Sh« 
hat  a  religion  of  her  own,  but  it  is  not  the  Chris- 
tian religion.  There  is  no  recognition  even  of  tho 
doty  of  casting  down  imaginations,  do  bringiof 
into  captivity  any  thoaght  to  the  obedieiioe  of 
Christ.     If  her  raaeon  or  fancy  fiilb  in  with  thi 
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revealed  word,  she  makes  rooch  of  it,  and  talks 
religiously  ;  but  where  they  diverge,  she  follows 
without  scruple  her  own  reason,  as  it  would  seem, 
not  concealing  from  herself  that  she  does  so. 
Gifled  with  great  natural  endowments,  with  an 
intense  love  of  nature  and  appreciation  of  art,  with 
a  heart  and  intellect  apparently  formed  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  a  power  of  entering  into,  realizing,  and 
almost  prolonging  the  present ;  with  an  extraordi- 
nary knowledge  of  character,  and  insight  into  mo- 
tives ;  an  admiration  for  what  is  great  and  power^ 
ful,  and  a  contempt  for  everything  mean  and  un- 
real ;  and  inspired  by  a  genial,  expansive  benevo- 
lence which  feels  as  if  it  could  embrace  all  man- 
kind ;  she  sets  herself  to  study  and  comprehend 
this  world  which  she  so  dearly  loves,  this  life  in 
which  natures  like  hers  find  so  much  to  satisfy 
and  to  enjoy,  and  yet  where  she  sees  so  much  evil 
and  misery  ;  and  without  looking  for  a  guide, 
without  depending  on  that  which  Providence  gives 
her — as  if  indeed  there  were  neither  guide  she 
must  follow  nor  revelation  to  which  she  must  bow 
— she  sets  herself  to  reconcile  difficulties,  to  make 
a  world  of  her  own,  an  image  of  this  present  one, 
where  things  can  go  as  she  chooses,  where  she 
may  follow  out  her  speculations,  and  set  to  right 
all  that  is  wrong  in  her  own  way ;  where  she 
may  allay  the  doubts  and  answer  the  questions  of 
a  restless,  undisciplined  spirit. 

As  a  general  rule,  those  powers  which  enable 
their  possessor  to  understand  character  and  mo- 
tives, to  follow  the  complex  workings  of  society, 
and  to  portray  all  these  with  truth,  pathos,  and 
humor ;  that  versatility  of  talent — susceptible,  va- 
rious, intuitive — that  wide  range  of  vision,  which 
constitute  the  novelist,  are  not  met  in  conjunction, 
are  hardly  compatible  with  the  deep,  clear,  steady 
glance  of  abstract  reasoning — the  quiet  brooding 
spirit,  necessary  to  the  moralist  and  the  philoso- 
pher. 

The  talent  for  observation  forever  taking  a  man 
out  of  himself,  the  gift  of  imagination  always 
arranging  and  combining  its  plastic  creations,  con- 
structing an  inner  world  in  harmony  with  this 
outer  one,  naturally  incline  the  mind  to  pursuits 
uncongenial  with  the  calm  severe  research  and 
concentrated  intellect  of  the  philosopher  or  theo- 
logian. Yet  it  is  a  common  mistake  with  novel 
ists  to  enter  into  these  superior  forbidden  regions, 
and  to  suppose  that  because  they  can  describe  the 
world  as  it  is,  that  therefore  they  can  originate 
schemes  and  theories  for  making  it  better. 

Theirs  are  powers  of  which  they  can  hardly  fail 
to  be  conscious,  which  set  them  up  by  unanimous 
consent  above  others,  which  most  men  are  able  to 
appreciate,  and  for  which  they  receive  a  general 
homage ;  and  yet  all  the  while  their  steady  reas- 
oning faculties,  the  faculty  of  deducing  one  propo- 
sition from  another  and  proceeding  io  due  order 
from  premises  to  conclusions,  their  powers  of  argu- 
ment, their  comprehension  of  a  line  of  thought, 
may  be  below  others,  and  they  may  be  actually  less 
capable  than  ordinary  people  of  taking  a  clear, 
etndid  view.     The  intellect  sharpened  in  one  di- 


rection may  be  blunted  for  want  of  use  in  tnother. 
Their  habit  of  going  out  of  themselves  in  perpetual 
observation,  is  in  fact  opposed  to  reflection ;  and 
probably  they  might  have  been  profonnder  thinken 
with  less  external  exercise  of  this  power.     Yet, 
because  they  surpass  others  in  one  respect,  they 
suppose  themselves  qualified  to  teach  in  all ;  they 
are  not  content  to  illustrate  what  is  old  and  estab- 
lished, but  most  state  some  new  morml  of  their 
own.     Because  they  can  portray  a  viTid  eoene, 
and  invest  their  personages  with  characteristic  look, 
and  tone,  and  action — because  they  can  tell  what 
each  will  say  and  think  under  every  contingeney^— 
very  high  and  extraordinary  gifts — they  conclode 
that  therefore  they  know  best  what  is  abetnet 
truth  ;  whereas  the  danger  of  such  ie,  not  to  be- 
lieve in  abstract  truth  at  all ;  to  see,  for  instance, 
religious  truth  not  as  an  external  dogmatic  creed, 
but  as  something  that  changes  with  the  holder  of 
it,  and  so  to  survey  all  shades  of  opinion  firom  a 
superior  eminence ;  to  regard  good  and  evil,  not  in 
their  separate  nature,  their  changeless  antagonisiD, 
but  only  in  their  actual  combination  in  the  woild 
as  we  see  it.     It  is  hard  for  those  who  intensely 
realize  what  they  see,  who  dwell  upon  it  and  make 
social  existence  their  study,  to  be  seTere  enough. 
It  is  difficult,  as  has  been  said,  to  hate  prqieriy 
people  that  one  knows ; — a  paradox  which  means. 
of  course,  not  the  people  themselves  but  the  enor 
that  is  in  them : — to  believe  in  the  amount  of  evil 
that  may  lie  under  a  smooth  and  amiable  sorfaee, 
and  to  detect  and  unmask  sin  under  all  ita  fair  dis- 
guises.    Their  temptation  is,  to  excuse  and  over- 
look the  evil  for  the  apparent  good.     This  is  their 
temptation^  we  say — which  ought  to  make  them 
distrust  themselves,  and  anchor  and  ground  their 
faith  on  a  definite  creed  ;  and  if  this  is  needfol  in 
all  cases,  much  more  in  that  of  women,  whose 
construction  of  mind  qualifies  them  for  minute  ob- 
servation, for  appreciation  of  home  virtues,  and 
insight  into  social  distinctions  and  shades  of  ehai^ 
acter;  and  who  are  eminently  suited  to  inatraet 
and  advise  in  this  sphere,  but  who  are  not  formed 
to  make  philosophers,  or  moralists,  or  theologisRS, 
in  the  literal  scholastic  sense  of  these  terms.     If 
they  wander  after  theories  and  strain  for  originality 
in  this  un genial  element,  it  will  certainly  be  to  the 
loss  and  sacrifice  of  their  real  powers.     Of  this 
many  female  authors  furnish  an  example.     How 
many  women,  gifted  in  their  own  line,  and  oaeful 
in  it,  have  made  themselves  absurd,  or  dangeroos, 
or  become  trite,  and  poor,  and  unreadable,  by  sle^ 
ping  out  of  the  familiar  paths  of  home  life  into  the 
wilderness  of  polemics,  or  the  vast  ocean  of  ab- 
stract inquiry !    And  of  this  none  furnishes  a  mora 
striking  example  than  Frederika  Bremer,  admira- 
ble in  her  own  sphere — bewildered,  preaumpCooaa, 
profane,  out  of  it.     There  is,  indeed,  so  maeh  thtt 
is  immoral  and  directly  irreligious  in  her  works, 
that  some  apology  may  be  needed  for  discusMBg 
them  in  these  pages.     But  we  fully  beliefe  that 
her  case  merits  pity  as  well  as  blame ;  that,  tiaiaei 
in  a  dififerent  school,  she  would  have  escaped  maay 
of  these  errors ;  that  she  sufifoia  from  tha  fuikff 
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ruinous  system  under  which  her  mind  has  been 
developed  ;  that  her  Church  is  in  part  to  blame. 

Lutheranism,  that  form  of  it  at  least  that  exists 
in  Sweden,  does  not  seem  eren  to  attempt  to  direct 
and  guide  its  children.  It  leaves  men's  faith  in 
their  own  keeping.  It  gives  them  a  Bible,  indeed, 
an<i  it  professes  to  give  them  a  creed  ;  but  it  leaves 
it  to  each  individual  mind  to  accept  these,  and 
adapt  them  to  their  own  fancies  and  prejudices  as 
they  see  fit.  Thus  we  are  assured,  that  while 
clergy  and  people  profess  to  receive  creeds,  and 
symbolical  books,  and  church  ordinances,  they  only 
believe  them  so  far  as  the  Bible,  interpreted  by 
each  individual,  sanctions  them  ;  and  the  Bible 
they  compare  to  the  sun,  which  no  two  people  can 
be  certain  that  they  see  alike,  and  about  which 
every  one  is  welcome  to  have  his  own  opinion.* 
So  long  as  they  are  churchmen  in  word,  and  ac- 
knowledge Lutheranism  in  word,  they  may  think 
as  they  please  ;  and  as  a  confirmation  of  this,  there 
is,  in  fact,  no  dissent  in  Sweden. 

Lutheranism  may  be  said  to  have  had  more  en- 
tirely free  course,  to  have  more  uninterruptedly 
developed  itself,  in  Sweden  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  was  introduced  with  little  opposition, 
it  was  maintained  elsewhere  by  one  of  its  greatest 
kings,  who  won  for  himself  the  title  so  familiar  to 
us  as  the  "  Defender  of  the  Protestant  faith  ;" — 
it  still  possesses  the  affection  of  its  children  ;  but 
it  seems  not  even  to  desire  to  rule  their  minds,  to 
teach,  to  train,  to  check,  to  control  their  faith.  It 
would  appear  as  if  Miss  Bremer  offended  no  rule, 
was  conscious  of  no  departure  from  any  profession, 
in  advancing  her  extraordinary  opinions.  She  uni- 
formly shows  affection  for  the  religion  of  her  coun- 
try ;  her  clergymen  are  pood  men  ;  her  favorite 
characters  are  taught  and  instructed  by  them  ;  the 
best  understanding  appears  to  exist ;  her  congre- 
gations arc  crowded  and  edified.  She  seems  to 
feel  no  want,  and  can  breathe  freely.  She  would 
not  desire  to  introduce  another  state  of  things. 
There  is  no  indication  of  feeling  under  a  yoke,  but 
the  uniform,  sweet,  unprovoked  temper  which  im- 
plies absence  of  opposition  or  censure. 

This  state  of  the  Swedish  church  has  been  felt 
and  acknowledged  by  an  able  writer,  himself  an 
enthusiastic  admirer  of  its  founder ;  and  has  called 
forth  all  his  skill,  to  account  for  what  militates 
against  his  most  cherished  convictions.  He  treats 
the  question  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  the 
demoralized  stale  of  Sweden — an  incontrovertible 
fact,  which  private  sources  confirm.  We  will 
give  some  of  his  preliminary  statements,  not  only 
as  information,  but  as  in  some  sort  exculpating 
our  authoress,  who,  in  the  intimations ,  of  a  bad 
staie  of  society,  which  we  find  in  her  works,  at 
least  did  not  go  out  of  her  way  to  invent  what 
does  not  actually  exist.  Taste  and  instinctive  pro- 
priety, indeed,  commonly  preserve  her  from  en- 
larging on  scenes  of  wicked  passion,  though  cer- 
tain unfortunate  exceptions  to  this  prevailing  rule 
rise  to  oor  memory,  and  forbid  oar  trusting  too 

*  Schubert  on  the  Swedish  Church.  See  also  an  Arti- 
de  on  the  Swedish  Church,  Christian  Remembrancer, 
April,  1847. 


much  to  what  seems  a  naturally  pure  and  healthy 
imagination.  However,  whether  a  corrupt  social 
state  is  portrayed  or  only  inferred,  its  evil  influ- 
ence is  taken  for  granted  in  characters  scarcely 
less  favorites  with  her  on  that  account,  and  ex- 
cused as  something  inevitable. 

It  is  a  singular  and  embarrassing  fact,  that  the 
Swedish  nation,  isolated  from  the  mass  of  the  Eu- 
ropean people,  and  almost  entirely  agricultural  or 
pastoral ;  having  in  about  3,000,000  of  individuals 
only  14,025  employed  in  manufactories,  and  these 
not  congregated  in  one  or  two  places,  but  scattered 
among  2,037  factories ;  having  no  great  standing 
army  or  navy ;  no  extended  commerce ;  no  afflux 
of  strangers ;  no  considerable  city  but  one ;  and 
having  schools  and  universities  in  a  fair  proportion, 
and  a  powerful  and  complete  church  establishment 
undisturbed  in  its  labors  by  sect  or  schism ;  is 
notwithstanding  in  a  more  demoralized  state  than 
any  nation  in  Europe — more  demoralized  even  than 
any  equal  portion  of  the  dense  manufacturing  popu- 
lation of  Great  Britain.  This  is  a  very  curious  fact 
in  moral  statistics.  It  is  so  directly  opposed  to  all 
received  opinions  and  long  estabhshed  theories  of 
the  superior  moral  condition,  greater  innocence, 
purity  of  manners,  and  exemption  from  vice  or 
crime,  of  the  pastoral  and  agricultural  state  of  so- 
ciety, compared  to  the  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing, that  if  it  rested  merely  upon  the  traveller's 
own  impressions,  observations,  or  experience,  it 
would  not  be  entitled  to  any  credit.  The  traveller 
in  a  foreign  country  swims  on  the  surface  of  society 
— in  contact,  perhaps,  with  its  worthless  scum,  as 
well  as  with  its  cream;  and  is  not  justified  in 
drawing  sweeping  conclusions  upon  the  moral  char- 
acter and  condition  of  a  whole  people  from  what  he 
may  meet  with  in  his  own  little  circle  of  observa- 
tion. I  would  not  venture  to  state  this  fact  upon 
any  grounds  less  conclusive  than  the  following. — 
Laing's  Observations  on  Sweden, 

Then  follows  a  statement  from  the  official  re- 
turns, giving  the  number  of  prosecutions  and  con- 
victions for  criminal  offences  :  all  offences — he  ex- 
plains— involving  some  moral  delinquency  greater 
than  the  simple  breach  of  a  regulation  or  conven- 
tional law  of  the  state ;  with  a  comparison  be- 
tween these  returns  and  those  of  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Scotland,  England,  London,  and  Ireland, 
immeasurably  to  the  disadvantage  of  Sweden. 
The  rural  population  are  bad,  but  Stockholm  is 
worse.*     But  we  will  not  overwhelm  our  readers 

*  Figures  do  not  bring  home  to  our  imagination  the 
moral  condition  of  a  population  so  depraved  as  that  of 
Stockholm.  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  Suppose  a  traveller  standinff  in  the 
streets  of  Edinburgh  ^as  he  might  in  Stockholm)  and 
able  to  say  from  undeniable  public  returns,  "  One  out  of 
every  three  persons  passing  me  is,  on  an  average,  the  off- 
sprinff  of  illicit  intercourse  :  and  one  out  of  every  forty- 
nine  has  been  convicted  within  tbene  twelve  months  of 
some  criminal  offence  •'»♦♦»♦  There  are  two  minor 
causes,  both  however  showing  a  degraded  moral  feeling, 
which  were  stated  to  me  as  contributing  much  to  this 
low  sute  of  female  morals.  One  is,  that  oo  woman  in 
the  middle  or  higher  ranks,  or  who  can  afford  to  do  other- 
wise, ever  nurses  her  own  child.  A  ffirl  who  has  got  m 
child  is  therefore  not  in  a  worse,  bat  a  better  situation,  as 
she  is  pretty  snre  of  getting  a  place  for  two  years,  which 
is  the  ordinary  time  of  nursing.  The  illegitimacy  of  the 
child  is  in  this  commnnity  rather  in  recommendation  of 
the  mother,  as  the  family  is  not  troubled  with  the  £ither 
or  friends  ;  as  to  the  girl's  own  child,  there  is  a  foond- 
ling  hospital— the  second  minor  cause.— Lat'if^*s  Tour 
inSufeden. 
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with  pages  of  figures,  from  which  the  majority  of 
mankind  can  gather  so  little.  Mr.  Laing  pro- 
ceeds to  give  his  views  of  the  causes  of  this  aston- 
ishing state  of  things,  and  enumerates  various 
reasons — as,  for  instance,  the  preponderance  of 
privileged  classes,  and  the  influence  and  example 
of  a. dissolute  court.  The  cause,  however,  which 
most  concerns  our  argument,  and  which  appears  to 
us  most  remarkable,  he  leaves  to  the  last ;  we 
give  it  with  his  remarks,  reminding  our  readers 
that  Mr.  Laing  himself  is  a  zealous  Presbyterian, 
and  therefore  not  likely  to  be  biassed  on  the  side 
of  his  argument ;  his  acknowledged  character  for 
candor  and  impartiality  may  at  any  rate  justify  us 
in  assigning  some  weight  to  it : — 

Another  cause  I  conceive  to  be,  that  although 
Luther's  reformation  found  the  minds  of  men  in 
part  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  Holland,  England, 
and  Scotland,  prepared  for  it,  and  demanding  a 
form  of  Christianity  more  intellectual,  more  ad- 
dressed to  the  understanding,  and  less  to  the  senses, 
than  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  public 
mind  in  Sweden  was  in  no  such  advanced  state. 
The  change  was  the  act  of  government,  connected 
apparently  with  the  policy  of  the  new  dynasty,  and 
supported  by  an  enlightened  few,  and  by  the  infe- 
rior resident  clergy,  not  averse  to  be  relieved  from 
celibacy  and  other  restraints ;  but  the  public  mind 
appears  to  have  been  in  a  state  of  apathy,  in  that 
age,  on  religious  concerns.  No  sects,  schisms, 
preachings,  meetings,  publications,  indicate  such  a 
ferment  in  the  public  mind  here  at  the  time  of  the 
reformation  as  in  England,  Scotland,  and  other 
countries.  The  resident  Catholic  clergy  became, 
with  few  exceptions,  Lutheran  ;  and  a  few  cere- 
monies less,  a  little  difference  in  church  forms, 
were  all  the  changes  which  the  mass  of  people  saw  ; 
for  the  public  mind  was  not  advanced  so  far  as  to 
appreciate  the  difference  of  doctrine.  Gustavus  L 
always  denied  that  he  had  introduced  a  new  doc- 
trine ;  and  atthebeg^inningof  John  IH.'s reign,  says 
Geyer,  the  people  did  not  know  but  that  they  were 
still  Catholics  singing  Swedish  mass.  The  coun- 
try is  too  extensive  and  too  thinly  peopled,  even  at 
the  present  day,  for  the  effectual  diffusion  of  re- 
ligious knowledge,  or  the  spread  of  zeal,  by  preach- 
ings, or  the  press.  As  far  as  regards  the  influence 
of  religion  on  morals  and  conduct  in  private  life,  I 
conceive  the  reformation  has  not  worked  beneflcial- 
ly  in  Sweden.  It  found  the  public  mind  dormant, 
and  sensible  to  nothing:  in  religion  but  the  external 
observances  of  a  ceremonial  church;  and  was  su- 
perinduced on  it  in  that  state,  and  in  that  state  it 
remains.  In  no  country  are  the  exterior  forms  and 
decencies  of  public  worship  better  attended  to. 
The  churches  are  substantial,  and  not  merely  well 
kept  up,  but  even  decorated  inside  and  outside ; 
and  thi3ro  is  a  kind  of  compctitioii  between  parishes 
ffir  erectinnr  elegfant  atructnres  for  public  worship. 
The  clersry  are  fairly  endowed,  well  lodged,  and 
in  general  on  good  terms  with  their  flocks ;  they  are 
all  well  educated  m^Mi,  and  form  a  body  of  great 
power  in  the  state,  the  cli:iinl>er  of  cleriry  being  one 
of  the  constituent  parts  of  the  diet.  Yet,  with  all 
these  exterior  signs  of  a  religious  state  of  the  pub- 
He  mind,  and  with  all  the  mf3ans  of  a  powerful 
church  establishment  unopposed  by  sect  or  schism 
to  make  it  religious,  it  is  evident,  from  the  oflHoial 
returns  of  crime,  that  in  no  Christian  community 
has  religion  less  influence  on  the  state  of  public 


morals.  The  jost  inferenoe  la,  that  no  spirit  trnl^ 
religious  has  ever  been  genenlly  kindled  in  this 
country ;  that  the  reformation,  as  fiir  as  reffaids  the 
moral  condition  of  the  Swedish  people,  has  doae 
harm  rather  than  good,  for  it  has  merehf  aabati- 
tuted  one  ceremonial  chorch  for  another;  and  that 
which  it  supplanted,  if  eonsidered  apart  from  re* 
ligious  doctrine  or  sentiment,  and  merely  as  an  ea- 
tablishment  for  the  check  of  immorality  io  priTate 
conduct,  by  its  observances  and  rules  was,  of  the 
two,  the  more  effective  system  of  rural  police  over 
a  rude  and  ignorant  people.  Rude  and  ignorant  at 
the  Irish  Catholic  population  are,  their  priesthood 
keeps  them  free  from  such  a  list  of  heayy  erisaes  as 
Lutheran  Sweden  presents  from  her  rural  popala* 
tion  alone,  in  nurobera  little  exceeding  2,735,000 
souls. 

So  incompetent  does  Mr.  Laing  deem  the  La- 
theran  church  of  Sweden  to  stem  the  tonent  of 
evil  that  threatens  to  overwhelm  it,  that  his  hopes, 
after  all,  rest  exclusively  in  the  lower  ordeia: — 

The  regeneration  of  Sweden,  her  restoration  to 
the  rank  of  a  moral  nation,  will  probably  be  effect- 
ed by  means  directly  opposite  to  those  which  are 
working  on  society  in  England.  There,  it  is  the 
influence  of  a  virtuous  middle  and  higher  daw, 
penetrating  through  a  mass  of  ignoranee,  poverty, 
and  vice,  in  the  vast  population  called  into  ezisteaee 
by  our  manufacturing  prosperity.    Here  the  im- 

f>ulse  will  come  from  oeiow.  It  will  be  a  Tirtooos, 
aboring  population,  influencing  a  priesthood  and 
upper  class ;  the  former,  too  far  removed  hy  cor- 
porate and  political  rights  from  the  condition  of  the 
class  they  should  instruct;  the  latter,  diasolote, 
idle,  dependent  on  court  favor,  and  independent 
of  moral  character  or  public  opinion. — Idling's  06^ 
servatians  on  Sweden, 

In  the  eyes,  then,  of  an  impartial  inqaiier, 
Swedish  Lutheranism  is  to  its  children  merely  a 
religion  of  forms ;  one  that  exacts  only  an  exter- 
nal obedience,  or  perhaps  we  should  aay  aequies- 
cence,  and  is  content  to  leave  their  thoughta  free 
and  uncontrolled.  Nor  are  its  rules  very  hordes- 
some  or  stringent.  Though  the  lower  oideis  are 
described  as  excellent  church-goers,  the  higher 
classes,  if  we  may  trust  our  authoress,  appear  to 
suit  their  convenience  in  this  respect,  and  to  wbh 
to  make  up  hy  excited  devotion  when  they  do  go 
to  church,  for  the  absence  of  a  punctual,  evea 
weekly  attendance.  Daily  service,  and  that  a  men 
shadow,  is  only  kept  up  in  one  or  two  eatbedrala; 
but  the  chief  festivals  are  splendidly  and  univer- 
sally observed.  As  a  fact,  peraona  aeem  ahle  to 
conform  to  their  national  chnrch,  and  yet  letain 
with  it  a  certain  opposing  worship  after  their  own 
heart,  according  to  their  individual  fancy  and  in- 
tellectual development.  No  one  can  heeome  ac- 
quainted with  Scandinavian  literature  without  heing 
struck  by  the  evident  hold  which  the  old  heathen 
worship  maintains  over  all  minda,  ignorant  or 
refined.  The  land  is  full  of  aupeislitions,  whieh 
the  poor  blindly  believe,  and  join  with  thteir  Chrin- 
tianity ;  and  which  the  intellectual  refine,  philono- 
phize,  poetize  upon.  Their  hearta  are,  aa  it  wen, 
yet  set  upon,  still  cling  to,  their  M  gods.  It  ii 
a  sort  of  patriotism  and  lutional  pride  to  talk  to 
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one  another  of  Thor,  and  Odin,  "  Valkyria,  and 
the  good  Balder  ;"  to  repeat  the  heathen  legends, 
to  quote  the  Sagas  and  the  Edda,  '*  that  love  for 
the  great  and  strong  may  awake  therefrom." 
These  names  are  still  household  words  among 
them  ;  they  haunt  them  in  their  solitary  musings, 
amid  the  beautiful  scenes  of  nature,  and  in  their 
dreams.  The  old  gods  of  the  land  haver  still  a 
half-unconscious  worship  ;  they  fall  in  strangely 
with  the  new  lights  of  the  age,  and  are  in  a  kind 
of  grotesque  harmony  with  the  spirit  of  the  nine- 
teenth century ;  and  men  who  would  think  it  un- 
philosophical  implicitly  to  believe  their  Bible,  will 
seek  for  deep  meanings  and  hidden  truths  in  the 
fierce,  wild  legends  of  their  barbarous  forefathers. 
We  are  reminded  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Samari- 
tan cities,  who  feared  the  Lord,  and  at  the  same 
time  served  their  own  gods.  This  may  be  felt  a 
harsh  judgment,  but  the  fact ,  at  least,  of  a  con- 
tinued reference  to  heathenism,  arid  that  in  an 
affectionate  tone,  cannot  be  denied.  We,  too,  have 
had  ancestors  who  worshipped  Thor  and  Odin  ; 
but  who  ever  talks  about  them  ?  who  regards 
them  with  more  reverence  than  if  they  were  so 
many  six-armed  Hindoo  idols  ?  It  may  be  one  of 
the  many  boasted  advantages  of  our  mixed  race, 
that  such  temptations  have  been  driven  out  of  us. 
They  are,  however,  as  we  have  said,  very  tracta- 
ble deities,  and  follow  the  triumphal  car  of  modern 
enlightenment  with  a  somewhat  crest-fallen  sub- 
mission. Though  these  gods  of  the  land  have  a 
certain  precedence  and  permanence,  yet  all  claims 
to  divinity  are  listened  to  ;  and  our  authoress 
sometimes  shows  herself  very  strikingly  impressed 
with  a  fine  statue  of  Minerva  or  Hebe — not  merely 
with  the  sculptor's  skill,  but  as  if  he  had  infused 
a  certain  spirit  and  presence  into  his  work. 

All  this  being  granted  when  the  occasion  allows 
such  displays,  our  authoress,  in  the  ordinary  pro- 
gress of  her  narratives,  shows  frequently  a  devo- 
tional spirit  and  a  pious  fervor  inconsistent  enough 
with  the  propensity  we  have  dwelt  upon  ;  but 
there  is  one  attribute  in  the  God  of  Christians 
which  does  not  enter  into  her  creed,  which  forms 
no  part  of  her  idea  of  the  Supreme  Being  ;— «he 
does  not  see  in  Him  **  a  jealous  God  !'* — the  aw- 
ful announcement  must  be  a  stumbling-block  to 
her,  as  to  many  others,  which  recalls  the  thunders 
of  Sinai  in  our  dispensation  of  mercy — **  Our  God 
is  a  jealous  God,  and  a  consuming  fire."  There 
is  in  her  writings,  and  doubtless  in  her  heart, 
much  piety  and  warm  devotion — ^reverenoe  for 
holiness  of  life — longings  after  the  invisible — high 
aspirations — good  thoughts ;  but  oo  fear ;  no  jeal- 
ous, exclusive  worship.  The  Christian  faith,  with 
her,  is  one  of  many  systems — the  crowning  sys- 
tem, and  as  such  to  be  preferred  ; — but  it  is  not 
the  one  truth  as  opposed  to  all  error ;  it  is  not  a 
creed  stem,  dogmatic,  nncoropromiaiog ;  bat  a 
blending  of  all  that  in  her  mind  is  good  and  fair, 
tod  a  rejection  of  all  that  her  heart  shrinks  from ; 
and  it  is  her  own  reason,  or,  as  she  thinks  it,  the 
heart  of  man,  that  is  the  standard  and  guide,  not 
an  external  inexorable  rule,  to  which  man's  rea- 


son must  submit  itself.  The  aim,  rather,  is  tu  fit 
Christianity  to  the  size  and  stature  of  each  mind, 
and  to  persuade  people  to  be  religious  by  assuring 
them  they  already  are  so  ;  by  telling  them  that  the 
thoughts  which  spring  naturally  in  them  are  in 
fact  Christianity,  if  they  did  but  know  it ;  not 
calling  on  them  to  renounce  their  own  imagina- 
tions, and  embrace  a  creed  in  some  sort,  perhaps, 
repugnant  to  their  undisciplined  reason.  With 
this  state  of  mind,  a  church  of  externals  to  affect 
and  excite  the  imagination,  and  yet  making  no 
stem  exclusive  demands  on  the  faith  and  reason, 
exactly  harmonizes.  There  seems  no  need  for 
them  ever  to  come  into  collision,  nor  does  it  ap- 
pear that  they  ever  do.  Novelists  must  not.  we 
know,  be  regarded  as  authority  in  such  a  question 
as  the  efficiency  of  a  church,  except  so  far  as  what 
we  read  in  their  works  tallies  with  what  we  learn 
from  other  sources,  when,  as  a  sort  of  indirect  evi- 
dence, their  testimony  may  be  received.  In  our 
country,  we  feel  convinced  that  any  writer  ad- 
vancing such  opinions  as  we  find  in  Miss  Bremer, 
would  be  in  direct  antagonbm  with  his  church, 
not  in  apparent  harmony  with  it.  The  particular 
individual  theories  advanced  are  of  course,  as  in 
all  fictions,  those  of  the  authoress  herself,  for 
which  no  one  else  need  be  accountable. 

However,  Miss  Bremer's  do  not  <um  to  be  what 
in  any  strict  sense  may  be  called  religious  novels. 
She  takes  her  own  course,  developing  her  own 
views,  apparently  not  conscious  of  infringing  any 
rule,  or  opposing  any  man's  prejudices.  She  has 
one  enigma  which  she  seeks  to  solve,  and  one 
panacea  for  all  evils  moral  and  physical.  The 
enigma — the  question  of  questions,  is,  *'  What  is 
Life?" — the  universal  panacea  is  **  Love  ;"  and 
these  two  watchwords  pervade  all  her  works. 

And  first,  of  **  Life."  Authors  have,  by  pre- 
scriptive right,  the  privilege  of  representing  the 
whole  world,  the  entire  human  family,  as  exclu- 
sively occupied  with  their  own  peculiar  specula- 
tions ;  and  Miss  Bremer  gives  up  none  of  the  ad- 
vantages her  position  thus  offers  her.  With  her, 
the  whole  world — young  or  old,  grave  or  gay, 
prosperous  or  unfortunate — is  perplexed,  over- 
whelmed, engrossed,  by  that  problem  called  Life ; 
what  it  is,  in  what  it  consists,  who  has  it,  aivd  who 
has  it  not.  Not  very  intelligible  questions ;  and, 
as  definite  subjects  of  inquiry,  we  believe,  abso- 
lutely unknown  to  the  world  at  large  ;  but  appar- 
ently the  first  thought  of  the  opening  mind  in 
Sweden.  Life  has  many  meanings,  which  adds 
greatly  to  the  difiiculties  of  the  solution.  With 
Miss  Bremer  it  sometimes  means  thought,  some- 
times excitement,  sometimes  success  and  prosper- 
ity, sometimes  sympathy,  sometimes  happiness — 
knowledge — acquaintance  with  self — the  fulfil- 
ment of  active  duties — ^impulse — feeling — anima- 
tion— enjoyment;  anything  and  everything  that 
is  not  dull,  inanimate,  sleepy,  unreal ;  and  the  too 
frequent  tendency  of  the  discussions  on  these  vari- 
ous aspects  is  to  make  this  life  all  in  all,  to  make 
the  present  everything,  and  in  it  practically  to  for- 
get the  future.     There  is  a  permaoeoey  and  aufil- 
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ciency  given  to  it ;  it  is  a  palace,  and  not  a  cara- 
vansary. As  the  scene  of  our  probation,  it  has  a 
length  and  breadth  and  height  given  to  it ;  not 
like  **  the  ship  that  passeth  over  the  waves  of  the 
waters,  and  the  trace  thereof  cannot  be  found  ;** 
nor  '*  the  bird,  which  when  it  has  flown  through 
the  air,  no  token  of  her  way  can  be  seen  ;"  nor 
'*  the  arrow  shot  at  a  mark,'*  nor  **  the  life  that 
passeth  away  like  a  shadow.''  There  is  no  sym- 
pathy with  such  images  of  transitoriness  as  these. 
With  her,  life  is  real,  not  only  as  it  affects  our 
immortal  interests,  but  it  is  something  real,  admi- 
rable, sufficient  in  itself.  And  if  a  sense  of  its 
insufficiency  will  creep  in,  it  is  only  because  men 
are  yet  ignorant  of  the  glories  to  which  mortal  life 
can  attain  ; — the  period  of  universal  enlighten- 
ment is  to  come  ;  we  may  even  live  to  see  it ;  wo 
may  now  realize  it  to  ourselves  if  we  will.  Vis- 
ions are  opened  out  of  what  is  to  be  ;  we  are  not 
always  to  be  imperfect,  not  always  shortcomers, 
beginners,  in  this  world.  **  Life"  is  to  be  some- 
thing complete,  with  developed  powers  and  capac- 
ities for  happiness ;  with  a  beginning,  a  middle, 
and  an  end  ;  with  not  only  '*  rich  moments,"  but 
rich  periods  ;  not  mere  foretastes  of  a  future  state 
of  things,  but  a  settled,  present,  blissful  exist- 
ence. This  vision  of  life,  it  is  no  wonder,  stands 
in  some  measure  for  heaven  ;  it  dazzles  the  eyes 
till  they  cannot  see  beyond.  It  is  one  of  the  forms 
of  setting  up  the  temporal  against  the  eternal, 
which  would  seem  to  belong  peculiarly  to  a  self- 
indulgent,  luxurious  age  ;  not  denying  the  eternal 
and  unseen,  even  in  thought,  but  looking  at  the 
present,  and  teaching  the  heart  to  be  satisfied  with 
it — as  with  health  and  spirits  and  active  intellect 
men  can  readily  be ;  and  into  Miss  Bremer's 
earthly  paradise  they  will  admit  no  other.  Those 
who,  to  use  her  fanciful  language,  at  present 
"creep  mole-like  round  the  roots  of  the  tree  of 
life" — those  who  are  dull,  unfortunate,  sick,  stu- 
pid, must  look  about  them.  She  feels  pity  for 
them  ;  she  would  willingly  raise  them  to  her 
level ;  she  seeks  to  work  a  transformation  in  their 
*^  inner  life  ;"  but  if,  in  spite  of  these  benevolent 
pains,  dull  and  sick  and  sorrowful  they  still  re- 
main, there  is  no  room  for  them  in  the  terrestrial 
paradise — they  must  knock  at  another  door.  Here 
9ie.  promises  of  a  glorious  earthly  future. 

How  often  does  it  not  suddenly  penetrate  man  as 
he  goes  on  his  way,  amid  his  own  activity,  with  an 
inexpressible  clearness,  with  an  infinite  happiness — 
the  beam  of  a  higher,  incomprehensible  life  Misses 
over  him,  and  he  is  compelled  to  exclaim,  "There 
is  a  God  !"  and  yet  there  are  so  many  poor  forlorn 
ones  who  are  in  want  of  everything  which  gives 
worth  to  life.  It  will  not  continue  so!  The 
prophets  have  had  their  time ;  the  heroes  their 
great  days — now  comes  man.  But  mankind  is 
legion ;  and  every  individual  of  this  great  mass 
steps  forward  in  these  days  with  his  own  authority 
before  heaven,  and  demands  room  upon  earth  for 
his  freedom,  for  his  love,  for  his  activity,  for  his 
happiness.  That  there  should  be  at  first  much 
thronging,  much  cuffing  and  pushing,  is  only  nat- 
ural. All  press  towards  the  healing,  fresh-bubbling 
fountain — all  will  fill  their  cups.    Many  get  throat 


back  and  trodden  down ;  but  pitience !  it  wxD  be 
better ;  for  the  leaders  of  the  people  hare  tpoken  to 
the  rocks,  and  these  have  opened  their  bosooiB,  and 
have  poured  forth  a  higher  and  a  richer  stream.  la 
time  all  will  be  satisfi^,  all  will  hare  dmok. 

One  fountain  is  there  whose  deep-lying  veio  has 
only  just  begun  to  throw  up  its  silvery  drops  amooe 
mankind — a  fountain  which  will  allay  the  thirst  a 
millions,  and  will  give  to  those  who  drink  from  it 
peace  and  joy.  It  is  knowledge,  the  fountaio  of 
intellectual  cultivation,  which  gives  health  to  man- 
kind, makes  clear  his  vision,  brings  jov  to  his  life, 
and  breathes  over  his  soul's  destiny  a  deep  repose. 
Go  and  drink  therefrom,  thou  whom  fortune  has 
not  favored,  and  thou  wilt  soon  find  thyself  riefa! 
Thou  mayest  go  forth  into  the  world  and  find  thy- 
self everywhere  at  home ;  thou  canst  coltivate  thy- 
self in  thy  own  little  chamber ;  thy  friends  are  ever 
around  thee,  and  carry  on  wise  conversations  with 
thee;  nature,  antiquity,  heaven,  are  accessible  to 
thee !  The  industrious  kingdom  of  the  ant,  the 
works  of  man,  the  rainbow  and  Runic  records,  offer 
to  thy  soul  equal  hospiulity.  The  magnificence 
of  creation  illuminates  not  only  thy  eye,  it  glorifies 
also  thy  thoughts,  it  enlightens  thy  understanding. 
Oh  !  with  such  observations,  with  such  impieanoos, 
feelings,  adorations,  has  not  earthly  life  enooffh? 
Enough !  0  inexpressibly  infinitely  much  !  Bat 
how  is  it  enough — how  is  it  so  much?  Eternal 
Fountain  of  light  and  life !  Because  bj  that  means 
we  approach  thee. 

We  must  now  give  some  instances  of  the  Ibrm 
of  the  ceaseless  inquiries  we  first  described,  and 
the  answers  they  elicit ;  and  they  must  be  taken 
very  much  at  random.  Nina,  the  dreaming,  half- 
alive,  beautiful  daughter  of  the  president,  thos  in- 
terrogates the  stem  Eldla,  her  elder  sister  :— 

'*  Clouds  gather  over  my  soul  and  disquiet  me.  * 
*  *  I  wish  I  could  penetrate  them  with  my 
glance ;  they  veil  from  me  a  clearness  which  1 
yearn  af\er.  Ah !  Edla,  tell  me  what  is  life?  what 
it  means  to  live  V  **  Life,  my  dear  child,  is  a  war- 
fare. To  live,  means  to  develop  our  strength,  our 
in-dwelling  goodness."  *' But  happiness,  Edla, 
what  is  happiness?"  "To  know  oneself— that 
gives  peace  and  freedom."  **  But,  Edla,  what  is 
enjoyment,  what  is  joy  ?  •  •  •  How  does  one 
conquer  one's  weaknesses?"  '*  When  we  unite  our- 
selves with  thorough  earnestness  to  a  stronger, 
higher  life — to  God,  or  to  a  clear,  Tigorous,  hunaa 
soul." 

Of  Edla  herself  it  is  said— 

Her  glance  was  still  and  penetrating;  one  fth 
that  the  soul  which  spoke  out  of  it  had  fought  iti 
way  to  peace — that  it  lay  not  in  indolent  ease,  but 
went  seeking  and  inquiring  after  the  lealily  of  life. 

Adelaide,  the  beautiful  bride,  ezelaima  to  bet 

husband — 

**OAlarik!  how  beautiful  is  life !  Howpleaaaat 
to  live!"  *'Tu  live,"  repeated  Count  Abrik, 
thoughtfully  ;  **  and  what  is  it  to  live?"  aaked  he, 
smiling.  **  To  love !"  replied  Adelaide,  *'  and  is 
adore  Him  who  gave  us  love !" 

This  Count  Alarik  had  now  aatii 
longings.     "  It  is  not  easy  to  express  by 
what  i  desired.     I  wanted  life!  life  to 
my  heart."     The  dark  Bruno  makes  the  i 
flections. 

**  Serena  appeals,  and  with  her  iIm 
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her  whom  I  have  profaned  and  despised.    Do  not  every-day  life  of  a  great  many  families  in  the  north, 

say  it  is  too  late.    I  have  wrestled  with  the  wild  during  long  periods.    The  evenings — ^the  time  of 

spirits  of  \i(e,     *    *     *     In  the  battle-field,  in  con-  shadows — are  long  with  us,  and  none  can  escape 

tending  against  the  raging  elements,  I  felt  a  hiffher,  from  their  dominion.     The  inclination  of  life  to 

mightier  life ;  but  then  all  was  blank,  blank !    I  had  drowsiness  and  sleep  is  felt  more  or  less,  at  certain 

no  belief  that  the  fulness  of  life  could  be  found  in  times,  by  every  one.     Perhaps  it  is  a  ffood,  a  mer- 

a  human  breast,     •     •     •     but  if  I  could  press  a  ciful  institution,  this  slumbrous  state  of  life!   When 

wife,^'  &c.  &c.  the  bear  sleeps  in  his  winter  den,  he  knows  no  long- 

A  certain  Don  Juan  ting,  a  song  which  etiange-  i?8f' ""  y"*' '  '"  ''""*•  ."<"  *''V.i''1 """"  ff»' 

,-...,                    ®           *                    *  that  the  Storm  raves ;  perceives  not  the  long  wmter, 

ly  affects  his  hearers.    .  -^^  darkness  and  its  frost.     Yet "  Watch,"  says  the 

She  would  that  she  might  have  died  at  that  mo-  gospel ;  and  no  living  soul  can  long  sleep  in  this 

ment ;  and  yet  never  before  had  she  such  a  foretaste  way ;  and  we  firmly  and  fully  believe  that  there 

of  the  fulness  and  the  afiluence  of  life  as  then.  exists  in  man  the  power  to  make  the  time  of  twi- 

^       ,             1    .    .          ,        ,           .  ^   ,  light  one  of  morning  twilight  or  evening  twilight 

An  affected  young  lady  is  awakened  to  real  feel-  for  his  whole  life, 

ing,  and  exclaims —  .             ,.^                     ^  , .                 .,       , 

A  very  different  state  of  things  prevails  where 

"  I  feel  myself  humbled,  and  yet  elevated  ;  I  wish  her  fancy  has  free  scope,  as  in  the  "  Brothers  and 

to  be  able  to  return  to  nature  and  truth !'»     "  You  Sisters,"  who,  having  passed  through  their  various 

would  like  to  leave  what  IS  artificial  for  true  nature  .,        .       ,     .        *«        ui    *         j   .u       j   /• 

-is  it  not  so  ?"  said  I.     •»  You  would  like  to  com-  ^"^«  f  ^  probaUons,  reassemble  towards  the  end  of 

prehend  nature,  and  restore  to  life  its  deep  in-  *"®  ▼olume  with  minds  and  characters  formed  after 

terest  ? ' '  her  model,  to  commence  the  regeneration  of  society. 

The  disconsolate  Jeremias  Munter,  in  "  The  It  was  an  active,  merry,  restless,  strange  life 

Home,"  is  advised  to  write  a  book  ;  he  answers,  which  prevailed  there.    There  were  now  together 

with  disgust young,  powerful  human  beint^s,  who  u})on  different 

paths  had  developed  their  different  talents,  and  who, 

"  No,  I  will  not  write,  but  I  wish  to live !  by  means  of  them,  had  attained  to  clearness  and  sU- 

I  have  sometimes  dreamt  that  I  could  live."  bility  even  in  the  outward  life.     They  had  anived 

The  reader  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  towards  "^  *  ^^'^^  »^^^^"  ''''^''^  "^"'»  TT'  *'"!'*  "m   ! 

,,         jr.        1         1.                1-  L       ...  pause  occurred,  or  rather  a  moment  of  rest.     Most 

the  end  of  the  volume  he  accomplishes  this  dream,  Jf  i^em  felt  that  something  new  must  now  take 

when  at  his  grand  climacteric  he  married  the  real  place,  a  higher,  a  more  perfect  development  of  life, 

object  of  this  aspiration.     The  hapless  Petrea,  in  •   •   They  were  all  together  every  day,  in  particu- 

somewhat  the  same  predicament,  took  a  voyage  for  lar  every  evening,  these  warm,  struggling  souls* 

the  recovery  of  her  spirits.  There  were  they  all  alive  with  news  from  foreign 

lands,  thoughts  about  mankind,  the  times,  life,  both 

•*  I  stood  (she  writes)  fa<?ing  the  wind  and  space,  the  inward  and  the  outward;  then  did  heart  and 

and  allowed  the  foam  of  the  sea  to  sprinkle  my  lips  hrain  open  their  chambers  and  give  and  receive  new 

and  eyes ;  a  gentle  shudder  ran  through  me,  and  I  light.     Drop  fell  to  drop,  fire  kindled  fire,  and  the 

felt  that  life  was  beautiful.     •     •     •    I  drank  the  household  gods  of  home  guarded  and  watched  it, 

morning  wind  ;  I  opened  my  heart  to  life !"  whilst  all  the  winds  of  heaven  blew  up  the  flames. 

Lagertha,  the  fair  sculptor,  wanders  among  the  In  spite  of  so  much  that  is  false  in  thought  and 

olifib  and  ports  of  Iceland.     **  That  was  a  time  of  feeling  in  all  this,  and  the  mannerism  with  which 

fresh  life."     In  her  father's  house  she  was  visited  it  is  oflen  expressed,  we  cannot  read  Mrs.  Bremer^s 

by  unrest —  views  of  life,  and  especially  her  thoughts  on  social 

That  thirst  and  longing  for  a  life,  an  activity;  "^®'  (which  rather  pervade  her  works,  and  are  ex- 

that  thirsting  for  a  fulness  of  existence  for  which  Passed  in  the  example  and  opinions  of  her  most 

she  believed  herself  to  be  destined,  and  which  so  attractive  characters^^pp  can  be  extracted  in  for- 


many  others  renounce.  mal  sentenceSj^|f0R!tentering  into  the  truth  and 

Clara,  the  re«>r»ed  maiden  in  "  Nina."  whow  •«^»  of  moJirthat  .he  «y«,  and  sharing  her  aspi- 

.ilence.    whose   con,po.ure.   who«.   never-ending  ';:rS.i:^%Ta  "riS^^^^ 

aewing,  form  such  an  atmosphere  of  repose,  in  the  *®f  lT*^/„    ,  '"''*'  '"•  ~   "  .  "*'^  'i"'^ 

midst  of  all  the  clever,  excitable,  exalled  per«)n-  T   ?"  'T       J      r  „"  "  f"  "  '  ^"^  '"     **'"'' 

ages  of  the  piece.  "  ha.  yet  within  her  a  rich  and  '•"'  "'•'"«'"!  ""^''y  ^'  "|«'."'h'ch  "Presse-i  some 

foil  life."  which  very  much  annoys  the  gifted  and  ?»"••  '"f'*''"f  "•;"••  /'/• '"  ^'^''^^i  """«f 

witty  Miss  Greu.  who.  endowed  with  .11  that  for-  'I"*'  TVu  ^''%  n      u    **""*  '"      u"     "^ 

tune,  the  world,  and  the  interest,  of  life  could  con-  »«'>  »'"""''!  ^'.'"J"i^  »  "^"i  ""  '•'  '^"  '"***■ 

fer.  had  often  felt  an  inward  emptines.  in  vexation.  T'*'  T        .'1^      '*"•  ^  "P^"*"'f*  "  f* 

contrast  with  this  "  inward  fulneM  of  life."     The  P'*^*'  *"  *^^!''.  *  «•»'«»'«'"».  •]»»»"  >* 

domestic  life  of  the  north  cannot  fail  to  be  affected  ~  wear»o««e  so  d»p,ntmg-.uch  wwte  of  Ume.  m 

K,f  «koU.>»«»:»««^ »  a:  *      •    ui  •      u  J^«"  I"®-     ^^^^  people  from  year  to  year  shonld 

by  the  long  winters  and  interminable  evening  hours.  ^      ,    .^      j  ,  il       j      /  u  -       \- 

The  tendency  in  man  to  .ympthiie  with  thi.  .leep  7"'  "^  "'  *""•  ^^^l^v    ^!i  »''«'""*'"«•  P^ 
of  nature,  liltle  accord,  with  Mis.  Bremer's  ar-  J»«  "".^naer  cordtah  y.  their  suunp  no  mow 

dent  spirit.     She  thus  happily  d««ribe.  iu  inflo-   ^"^^^  """^f '  "fr^^     '^f ?K  "•".""«'^!'"K« 
.__.  of  ideas,  no  mutual  kmdhngs  of  thought,  no  lighter 

refreshments  of  wit  and  vivacity.    That  two  pev> 

*'  Calm,  but  wearisome,"  might  be  the  motto  of  sons  tboald  meet,  eaeh  fiurly  endowed,  each  wkk 
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iMiate  powers  of  entertaining,  (aa  who  can  literally 
\e  without  them?)  each  with  capabilities  for  reflec- 
tion, each  with  real  interests,  if  they  could  but  be 
got  at ;  and  should  yet  part  so  weary  of  each  other's 
company,  so  gaping,  so  dull.  After  such  occasions 
as  these— familiar  to  all  of  us— who  does  not  reflect 
something  afler  the  manner  of  our  authoress  on 
<*  Life,"  though  the  word  does  not  suggest  itself? 
Who  does  not  ask  himself,  in  a  sort  of  desperation, 
**  Can  nothing  be  done?"  Is  it  ineyitable  that  men 
should  alwuys  assemble  together  to  conceal  their 
thoughts,  to  present  their  husks  and  rinds  to  one 
another,  and  never  come  really  into  contact  and  col- 
lision ;  to  talk  of  what  does  not  interest  or  concern 
them,  to  discuss  the  worn-out  topic,  to  listen  to  the 
thrice-told  tale,  which  neither  occupies  the  speaker 
nor  his  hearers ;  to  prose  on  simply  to  pass  that 
time  which  would  be  so  precious  at  home,  and  with- 
out thought  of  either  giving  or  receiving  instruction 
or  amusement ;  and  yet  know  all  the  while  that 
they  are  capable  of  better  things ;  that  all  have 
some  feelings  and  interests  worthy  of  sympathy,  if 
they  could  but  be  roused,  some  thoughts  not  alto- 
gether' trite  and  common,  and  a  tongue  which  in 
expressing  them  can  flow  naturally,  if  not  eloquent- 
ly, and  win  a  glad  and  unforced  attention ;  know 
that  the  eye  which  looks  so  dully  upon  us  can  spar- 
kle, the  features  that  hang  so  heavily  relaxed  can 
collect  themselves  into  all  the  vivid  beauty  of  ex- 
pression ;  that  all  these  who  are  so  insipid  to  each 
other  have  what  Miss  Bremer  calk  **  an  inner  life," 
by  which,  if  it  could  but.be  developed  and  got  at, 
we  should  be  interested,  amused,  refreshed — bene- 
fited in  some  way  ? 

It  is  not  safe,  however — not  conducive  to  charity 
or  modesty,  to  call  our  neighbors,  for  any  cause, 
insipid,  to  use  hard  words  towards  them,  without 
each  including  himself  in  the  censure,  and  sharing 
the  blame,  which  in  such  cases  is  commonly  mu- 
tual. There  is  a  good  reproof  from  Mrs.  Gunilla, 
in  **  The  Home,"  of  the  exclusive  and  critical  spirit 
to  which  we  are  all  too  liable,  which  we  will  ex- 
tract as  an  antidote,  if  what  we  have  said  needs  one. 
She  is  in  conversation,  so  to  call  it,  with  the  cyni- 
cal Jeremias  Munter.  We  add  his  rejoinder,  as 
being  also  upon  the  subject : — 

**  I  like  to  see,"  cried  Mrs.  Gunilla,  speaking 
shrilly  and  staccato,  **  I  like  to  see  my  fellow-crea- 
tures, and  like  them  to  see  me.  If  they  are  not 
always  agreeable,  why  I  am  not  always  agreeable 
myself.  Heart's  dearest!  people  must  have  pa- 
tience with  one  another  in  this  world  !  and  we  should 
not  always  presume  or  exact  of  each  other.  Bless 
me !  I  must  be  satisfied  with  the  world,  and  with 
my  own  fellow-creatures  as  they  are  created.  I 
cannot  bear  people  who  constantly  blame  and  criti- 
cise, and  make  sour  faces  at  everything,  and  say, 
*I  will  not  have  this,'  and  ^I  will  not  have  that,' 
and  *  I  will  not  have  it  so,'  and  *  It  is  so  wrong,  it 
is  unbearable,'  and  *It  is  tiresome,  it  is  stupid!' 
just  as  if  they  themselves  were  the  only  bearable, 
amusing,  and  witty  persons !  No,  I  have  been 
taught  better  manners  than  that.  It  is  true,  I  have 
no  genius,  no  learning,  nor  any  talents,  as  so  many 
others  most  havo  now-a-days,  but  I  have  learnt  how 
to  behave  myself."  At  the  same  time  that  thia  lec- 


ture was  going  on,  the  assessor  ^ndearoringto  Mt- 
cry  it,  exclaimed,  **  And  have  you  the  least  pleas- 
ure in  your  blessed  social  life?  No,  that  yoa  lukve 
not !  What  else  is  social  life  but  a  struggle  lo  cat 
into  the  world  in  order  to  find  the  world  intoleiaUe! 
but  to  plan  and  wish  for  an  invitation ;  to  be  oflfoodai 
and  low-spirited  if  not  invited ;  and  if  inviled,  la 
complain  of  dulness  and  weariness,  and  afterwards 
to  repeat  the  complaint !  Then  to  ask  a  great  many 
people  to  come  to  one's  own  house,  and  wish  them 
a  long  way  off;  and  all  this  in  order  to  beeone 
poorer,  more  out  of  humor,  and  less  healthy ;  in 
one  word,  to  gain  a  perfectly  false  pcMntioD,  via-a-fis 
of  happiness.''  *'  There  is  not  a  single  word  aC 
truth  in  all  you  have  said,"  was  the  laat  but  laagh- 
ing  salutation  of  Mrs.  Gunilla  to  the  asaeaaor. 

We  are  disposed  to  think  that,  for  aome  caose 
or  other,  society  with  us  is  at  a  low  ebb  at  preaeat ; 
great  contentions,  important  diflforenoea,  eoolliels 
of  thought  and  opinion,  such  aa  have  tore  the 
moral  world  of  late  years,  may  in  some  measars 
account  for  this.  People  are  afraid  to  tmat  ooa 
another  with  their  inmost  feelings.  If  they  talk 
of  what  interests  them,  they  may  trench  eo  tender 
ground.  It  is  safest  to  be  dull,  to  expatiate  oa 
mere  externals,  and  touch  on  no  prinelplea ;  eaa- 
tion  is  the  prevailing  influence  of  many  a  eirole, 
and  how  far  this  state  of  things  is  removed  from 
relaxation,  is  easily  seen.  But  in  itaelf  it  ia  aa 
evil,  and  if  only  a  local  and  temporal  evil  in  its 
present  extent,  we  may  hope  for  a  remedy.  Oa 
this  subject.  Miss  Bremer  has  thoughts  worth  liatea 
ing  to,  and  a  most  happy  ideal  of  what  the  eoover- 
sation  of  society  ought  to  be.  One  chief  chaim 
of  her  books,  is  the  fresh,  easy,  original  flow  of 
thought  and  graceful  vivacity  of  her  aootal  i 
They  are  full  of  felicitous  reflections  on  i 
things,  showing  comprehensive  sympathy*  feeling, 
experience,  delicate  satire,  and  at  once  keen  and 
good-natured  powers  of  observation.  In  all  mat- 
ters of  social  deportment,  aa  kindneaa,  temper,  for- 
bearance in  diflicult  circumataneea ;  in  ine 
simplicity,  sincerity,  and  troth ;  in  exposing  i 
tation  and  pretension ;  in  leading  the  reader  la 
value  men  and  things  for  what  they  really  asBt 
rather  than  for  their  estimation  in  the  wotld ;  in  aD 
these  points  her  works  contain  many  oaelnl  ka- 
sons — lessons  which  we  can  imagine  to  have  real 
weight  and  influence  with  young  people,  for  whom 
they  are  especially  designed.  All  her  earlier  at^ 
ries  contain  happy  examplea  of  what 
"  The  Neighbors"  aboonda  in  pleaaant 
and  social  scenes,  where  real  oonvertatioa  ia  ear- 
ned on.  Miss  Helevi  Hoasgebil,  the  aprigfatly 
old  maid,  and  Franciaka,  the  Bear'a  wife,  giaeaful, 
lively,  sympathizing,  fuU  of  tact  and  good  aeaae, 
are  always  saying  something  piaetie^y  aaefnl  er 
amusing ;  and  Miss  Greta,  and  the  Baron  H.«  m 
the  **  President's  Daughteia,"  are  uatanoea  ef  the 
same,  with  comments,  just  and  witty,  on  the  ^ar- 
acters  and  incidents  that  pass  befine  them.  Om 
these  points,  a  Swedish  lady  may  ptoperly  be  m 
guide  and  instroctresa ;  for  in  no  country,  we  eae 
told,  are  women  endowed  with  greater  natml 
sweetness  and  grace  of  manner.  Indeed,  the 
whole  people  eeem  gifted  with  good  mamwra.   Mr. 
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Laiog,  so  severe  in  their  want  of  more  important 
rirtues,  gives  his  testimony  to  the  sweetness,  grace, 
and  propriety  universal  in  the  deportment  of  all 
classes,  high  and  low.  **  The  nobility  have  the 
appearance  and  manners  of  gentlemen  in  the  high- 
est degree  ;"  and  of  the  common  people  he  says, 
<*  Whatever  may  be  the  want  of  morals  in  this 
country,  there  is  no  want  of  manners.  You  may 
travel  through  the  country,  and  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  people  are  the  most  virtuous  in 
Europe."  Again,  **  There  is  a  simplicity  of  taste, 
an  innocence  and  openness  about  these  people, 
even  here,  in  Stockholm,  which  seems  quite  incon- 
sistent with  that  moral  degradation  and  vice  which 
exists  beyond  all  doubt.  It  is  impossible  to  recon- 
cile the  appearance  with  the  facts,  without  sup- 
posing that  there  is  in  Sweden,  and  here  in  Stock- 
holm, a  great  mass,  a  great  majority,  to  judge 
from  appearances,  as  uncorrupted,  as  simple  in 
their  habits,  tastes,  and  modes  of  living,  as  any 
population  in  Europe."  Again,  he  describes  the 
Swedish  peasant  as  kissing  the  hand  of  his  supe- 
rior, and  bowing  with  a  grace  that  many  a  country 
gentleman  in  Queen  Victoria's  court  might  envy. 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  in  good  and  graceful 
manners,  in  all  that  may  be  termed  the  art  of  so- 
ciety, (as  a  moral  art,  which  it  may  be  regarded,) 
Miss  Bremer,  both  from  her  own  and  her  national 
gifts,  is  fitted  to  be  a  teacher.  It  cannot  be  too 
much  regretted,  then,  that  she  should  have  de- 
parted so  widely  from  her  proper  sphere.  Good 
easy  natural  manners,  the  art  of  making  every  one 
happy  and  at  ease,  must  be  an  index  of  something 
good  within,  of  something  worthy  of  imiution,  and 
we  might  have  profited  by  these  foreign  examples 
of  this  gifl.  We  might  have  learnt  from  Miss 
Bremer,  how  to  pass  a  leisure  hour  at  once  more 
pleasantly  and  more  profitably.  Her  hints  might 
have  made  our  **  inner  life"  more  accessible  to 
each  other ;  but  as  it  is,  the  good  of  her  books  is 
overshadowed  by  the  greater  evil,  and  they  cease 
to  be  a  safe  school  in  even  this  minor  department 
of  morals.  Her  views  develop  into  such  strange- 
ness, that  we  must  learn  to  distrust  them,  even 
when  apparently  most  innocent. 

But  to  return  from  this  long  digression  to  the 
great  question  of  **  life."  In  connection  with  her 
adoration  of  this  earthly  being,  is  her  evident 
shrinking  from  decay  and  death  ;  not  that  death 
is  absent  from  her  thoughts,  or  that  she  does  not 
sometin>es  avail  herself  very  freely  of  its  agency ; 
but  death,  as  absolutely  irresistible,  is  a  growing 
cruXf  and  is  becoming  almost  revolting  to  her  feel- 
ings. She  imagines  human  strength  contending 
against  it,  and  prevailing  in  the  contest.  She  in- 
Tokes  unheard  of  powers  of  nature  to  her  aid.  In 
this  spirit  she  delights  in  impossible,  we  may  say, 
miraculous  cures ;  in  bringing  people  to  the  very 
jaws  of  death,  the  verge  of  the  grave,  when  by 
all  natural  laws  they  must  die,  and  then  snatching 
them  from  it  by  some  new  discovery  of  science. 
In  the  case,  for  example,  of  Aagnstin,  one  of  the 
"  Brothers,"  in  her  last  work ;  be  is  sinking  under 
a  fatal  diaeaae,  or  what  it  axpeet«d  to  piote  to ; 


and  is  attended  by  a  bevy  of  physicians,  who  tie 
without  hope ;  his  sister,  in  despair,  writes  to  her 
old  lover  in  India,  and  conjures  him  to  come  and 
help  her ;  he  obeys  the  summons,  brings  a  plant 
of  unknown  powers  which  he  has  discovered  in  the 
East,  applies  it,  and  efi^ects  a  complete  cure;  a 
contemptible  piece  of  hocus  pocuSf  which  no  sensi- 
ble mind,  un warped  by  fancy  or  theory,  could  have 
devised.  Two  other  personages  in  the  same  book 
are  restored  to  health,  and  live,  in  much  the  aame 
impossible  fashion. 

A  more  vivid  instance  of  this  impression  or  a»- 
piration,  this  notion  of  opposing  death,  is  given  in 
**  The  President's  Daughters."  Adelaide  is  dying 
for  grief  at  the  desertion  of  her  lover ;  the  symp- 
toms of  her  illness  are  mysterious,  and  would  prob- 
ably puzzle  the  faculty.  Her  lover.  Count  Alarik, 
is  one  of  Miss  Bremer's  favorite  strong  characters ; 
superior  to  many,  high-minded,  and  pure  in  mor- 
ale, feelings,  and  aims ;  a  philosopher  and  a  be- 
liever, a  man  of  powerful  mind  and  strong  will. 
The  misunderstanding  is  cleared  up,  and  he  returns 
to  Adelaide  and  finds  her  dying.  The  scene  is 
vividly  given.  She  is  resigned  to  death ;  but  to 
him,  her  loss  is  annihilation.  He,  as  it  were, 
'*  struggles  with  the  angel  of  death."  **He  would 
not  let  her  die,^^  it  is  said,  and  she  lives.  It  fre- 
quently appears  as  if,  with  all  her  admiration  for 
the  grace  of  resignation,  she  gives  it  to  her  weaker 
characters — her  stronger  and  more  vigorous  ones 
can  do  without  it ;  they  can  conquer  imminent 
dangers,  they  need  not  then  submit  to  them.  It  is 
in  the  same  spirit  that  she  makes  her  weak,  dream- 
ing, uncertain  **  Nina"  impressed  with  the  short- 
ness and  vanity  of  life,  while  her  more  vigorous 
natures  find  it  '*  enough,  inexpressibly  enough." 

From  Life,  the  transition  with  Miss  Bremer  is 
inevitable  to  Love,  holding,  aa  it  does,  so  leading  t 
place  in  her  list  of  remedies.  It  is  indeed  more 
potent  than  all  the  herbs  of  the  East,  and  perhaps 
with  more  reason.  With  her  the  word  is  every- 
thing, for  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of  all 
her  characters  in  their  diflferent  moral  atages,  she 
is  obliged  to  allow  great  deviations  in  its  meaning. 
She  confounds  heavenly  and  earthly  love,  pure  and 
impure,  lawful  afifection  and  idolatry.  There  is 
but  one  absolutely  necessary  quality ;  so  it  is  but 
strong,  an  intense  passion,  it  is  the  wonder-work- 
ing, reforming  power.  She  does  not  oppose  mor- 
tal and  divine  love,  hut  takes  them  for  one  and  the 
same,  and  literally  applies  the  words  in  Scripture 
which  relate  to  the  one,  to  the  other. 

In  '*  The  Neighbors"  there  it  a  woman,  a  oerr 
tain  Hagar,  a  ditgraoeful  appendage  to  Bruno^t 
establishment,  who,  after  in  a  fit  of  jealousy  al- 
temptii\g  to  kill  her  rival,  Serena,  diet  from  t 
wound  by  her  own  hand ;  her  love,  we  might  tup- 
pote,  had  few  of  the  .heavenly  or  divine  qualitiet  m 
it,  yet  in  her  dying  oonfettion,  when  the  liet  hunt- 
bled  tnd  tubdnedf  oonverted  tt  it  were  by  the 
"  tngel"  Seient,  the  ttyt,  *'  My  love  to  him  wtt 
my  punithment  (for  former  asitdeedt;)  it  htt 
bowed,  but  mprontd  my  tool."  Indeed,  pneti- 
otUy  Mitt  BieiMr  will  not  allow  «iy  iateiite  Wm 
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of  the  creature  to  be  other  than  a  good  thing ; 
and  in  cases  where  she  disapproves,  which  do  oc- 
casionally occur,  she  treats  them  as  the  fruit  of 
idleness  and  emptiness  of  mind,  as  it  so  often  is — 
as  something  unreal.  It  is  because  it  is  a  sham, 
a  mere  mode  of  passing  the  time,  that  she  feels 
hatred  and  contempt  for  it.  But  as  an  idolatry, 
she  sympathizes  in  all  cases,  even  where  she  can- 
not in  words  approve.  Indeed,  this  is  almost  neces- 
sary, to  fulfil  all  her  requirements  of  strength  and 
devotion. 

If  thou  love — if  thou  sincerely  love — if  in  thy 
friend's  heart,  in  her  eye,  thou  have  found  the  sal^ 
bath  of  thy  soul — if  in  love  and  its  perfection  thou 
have  conceived  of  the  goodness  of  Grod  and  the  bliss 
of  heaven,  and  thou  be  forced  to  fear  that  the  beat- 
ing of  that  heart  will  cease  beneath  thy  hand  ;  •••• 
if  then,  with  the  sentiment  of  the  infinite  love  in 
thy  breast,  thou  art  ready  to  defy  Heaven  itself  to 
give  a  higher  happiness  than  thy  love  would  have 
given  ; — if  thou  have  experienced  these  sentiments 
of  tremulous  love,  of  remorse,  of  strife  with  Heaven 
itself,  then  thou  canst  understand,  &c. 

Again,  in  **  Brothers  and  Sisters,"  Engel,  rep- 
resented as  peculiarly  innocent  and  religious,  speaks 
thus  of  her  atheist  lover  : 

If  above  me  there  was  a  world  full  of  light  and 
beauty,  with  angels*  songs,  and  all  the  glory  of  the 
world  or  of  heavBn,  but  he  was  not  there — and  if 
below  me  were  another  world,  dark  and  desolate, 
cold  and  silent  as  the  grave,  but  he  was  there ;  in 
which  of  the  two  would  I  bel  In  the  grave,  in  the 
grave,  in  eternal  darkness,  with  him ! 

At  this  profession,  Hedvig,  the  elder,  pattern  sis-, 
ter,  the  idea  of  perfection,  **  smiled ;  a  gentle 
light  was  kindled  in  her  eye  through  a  swelling 
tear!" 

How  a  writer  of  Miss  Bremer's  natural  penetra- 
tion should  really  be  delighted  with  such  proofs  of 
affection  as  this,  should  attach  any  weight  to  them, 
eveh  so  far  as  they  profess  to  go — that  she  should 
imagine  any  person  nearer  doing  this,  for  saying 
it,  supposing  her  brought  to  the  proof,  and  the 
scene  of  eternal  horror  and  darkness  as  visibly  be- 
fore her  eyes,  as  this  world  and  her  lover  now  are 
— that  she  should  believe  there  is  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  sacrifice  in  the  profession,  is  wonderful, 
and  is  a  proof  how  stupifying  and  blinding  such 
imaginations  are.  It  simply  proves  that  the  speaker 
is  engrossed  with  the  present  passion,  to  the  utter 
disregard,  that  is,  disbeliefs  for  the  time,  of  any- 
thing beyond.  It  shows  that  at  the  time  Engel 
did  not  practically  believe  in  either  heaven  or  hell ; 
she  simply  wished  to  indulge  her  present  inclina- 
tion. There  is  nothing  finer  in  all  this,  than  in 
giving  way  to  any  temptation.  All  who  live  in 
sin,  simply  prefer  present  gratification  to  future 
consequences.  However,  Miss  Bremer  evidently 
considers  it  a  noble  sentiment,  a  sort  of  desperate 
heroic  generosity,  to  defy  Heaven.  When  Ade- 
laide spoke  of  the  happiness  reserved  for  her  in 
heaven,  her  lover  answered,  "  None  will  love  you  as 
I  do,  Adelaide ;  can  happiness  be  increased  when 
the  bands  of  love  are  sundered  ?  can  any  one  un- 
dentaad  you  at  I  dot  oould  angels  give  you  more 


bliss  than  I  ?  0  Adelaide,  have  yon  learnt  to  nut- 
trust  the  strength  of  my  affection  ?*'  Again,  her 
lovers  idolize  one  another  in  a  more  extimvagint 
style  than  most  venture  upon.  This  is  a  Anlt  not 
confined  to  our  authoress,  and  she  may  think  that 
she  has  in  her  vocation  a  prescriptive  right  to  adopt 
the  language  of  worship ;  however,  she  eaxries  it 
further  than  we  are  osed  to,  for  whereas  we  are 
accustomed  to  hear  men  (in  books)  call  women 
angels,  she  makes  her  fair  ladies  so  address  onr 
rougher  sex. 

"Oh!  I  knew  it!"  cried  Nina,  "filled  with 
heavenly  confidence  and  superhuman  love.  Are 
you  not  an  angel  ?" 

We  could  multiply  examples  of  love  and  love- 
making,  in  all  their  innumerable  bearings  and 
aspects,  ad  infinitum,  but  they  are  not  wanted  for 
any  purpose  of  our  own,  and  would  not  prove  very 
edifying  to  our  readers.  None  but  a  woman  cer- 
tainly could  give  this  sentiment  so  commanding 
and  abiding  a  control  over  all  the  concerns  of  life. 
We  must,  however,  in  justice  to  Miss  Bremer  say, 
that  with  so  much  for  grave  censnre  and  leprolM- 
tion  on  this  topic,  she  is  free  from  many  of  the 
commoner,  vulgarer  errors  in  its  mode  of  treatment. 
We  have  no  designing  mothers  or  designing  daugh- 
ters ;  nor,  in  spite  of  all  her  preposterous  expecta- 
tions of  "  life"  and  power  from  marriage,  does  she 
yet  treat  it  as  the  sole  object  of  woman's  ambitioo. 
She  does  not  forget  respect  to  her  sex ;  she  has 
proper  esprit'de-corps — almost  too  much  so,  we 
must  think,  for  her  ordinary  mode  of  viewing  the 
marriage  tie  is  simply  as  instructing,  reforming, 
edifying  the  men.  The  harsh  nature  b  to  be 
softened,  the  irreligious  converted,  the  heedless 
sobered,  the  evil  liver  reformed,  the  bashful  made 
self-possessed,  the  awkward  refined;  and  aU  this 
without  a  corresponding  class  of  advantages  to  the 
other  side.  The  ladies  are  a  sort  of  guardian  an- 
gel,  who  sacrifice  their  own  peace  to  us  ruder 
mortals  for  our  good.  All  that  men  can  impart  in 
return  is  strength — a  quality  of  which  indec»l  Miss 
Bremer  makes  a  great  point,  but  it  is  a  severe  and 
bitter  tonic  to  most  of  the  gentle  beings  who  re- 
quire the  remedy,  as  in  the  pathetic  case  of  poor 
Nina,  who  has  the  austere  and  forbidding  Count 
Ludvig  as  it  were  forced  down  her  throat,  and  lit- 
erally dies  of  the  bitter  draught. 

Except  the  latest  of  Miss  Bremer's  productions, 
which  heads  our  list,  her  works  have  been  read  by 
most  who  have  learned  to  feel  interest  in  them,  or 
care  to  do  so.  Their  cheap  form  brings  them 
within  the  reach  of  most  readers ;  and,  from  our 
observation  of  both  styles  of  translating,  we  give  a 
decided  preference  to  some  of  these  same  cheaper 
translations,  over  the  expensive  and  much  boasted 
ones  by  Mrs.  Howitt,  which  often  betray  great 
hurry  and  carelessness,  and  are  disfigured  by  sooie 
vulgar  colloquialisms  that  disturb  us  in  the  best 
scenes — **  a  many,"  "  a  deal,"  &c.  &c.  Each 
novel  has  its  peculiar  set  of  characters,  whieh  har* 
monize  well  together,  and  are  remembered  in  eoo- 
nection  with  each  other;  but  all  her  storiea  are 
defioient  in  plot  and  arrangemeol,  to  m  d^fgee 
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which  prevents  many  readers  from  ever  appreciat- 
ing their  otherwise  great  ability.  They  are,  in  fact, 
what  she  calls  them,  with  some  consciousness  of 
her  want  of  skill  as  a  story-architect — '*  Sketches,*' 
groupings  of  characters  and  scenes,  rather  than 
well  ordered  fictions.  And  it  is  surprising  how 
important  a  well  managed,  well  arranged  plot  is  to 
the  interest.  The  scenes  tell  so  much  more  when 
given  in  proper  order,  and  leading  up  to  a  climax. 
But  in  Miss  Bremer,  the  climax  may  be  anywhere  ; 

sometimes  in  the  beginning,  as  in  **  The  H 

Family  ;"  sometimes  in  the  middle,  as  in  **  The 
Home  ;"  and  then,  after  this  pleasant  excitement, 
we  have  to  wander  off  in  the  dark,  as  it  were,  not 
knowing  what  to  expect,  or  why  we  wait  any 
longer ;  while  she  introduces  new  characters  and 
fresh  incidents,  which  would  have  done  excellent- 
ly well  to  lead  up  to  a  grand  climax,  but  seem 
poor  or  out  of  place,  or  long-drawn-out,  aAer.  And 
if  her  stories  suffer  so  much  at  present  from  this 
defect,  their  continuance  in  general  acceptance  and 
popularity  is  likely  to  be  still  more  affected.  They 
stand  a  chance  of  being  forgotten,  like  so  many 
loose  leaves.  In  the  best  of  these  novels,  how- 
ever, there  is  always  some  one  point  of  attraction, 
some  leading  character,  which  concentrates  our  in- 
terest, in  a  way  partly  to  atone  for  the  want  of  ar- 
tistical  arrangement.  In  "  The  Neighbors,*'  it  is 
ma  chkre  mtre^  perhaps  the  most  striking  and  orig- 
inal of  all  Miss  Bremer's  conceptions ;  her  strength 
and  her  weaknesses  harmonize  so  well  together, 
and  make  such  a  complete  whole.  No  woman  can 
assume  a  man's  position  and  tone  of  mind,  and 
affect  masculine  habits,  without  exhibiting,  by  way 
of  indemnity,  a  counterbalancing  array  of  weak- 
nesses and  absurdities.  Masculine  women,  what- 
ever their  natural  gif\s  and  ability,  have  always 
whims  and  eccentricities  which  incur  ridicule. 
These,  in  ma  Mre  mh'e,  are  admirably  set  off"  one 
against  the  other,  and  are  sketched  with  a  free, 
vigorous,  assured  hand.  The  artist  is  so  confident 
in  her  own  power  of  keeping  up  the  reader's  re- 
spect for  her  subject,  that  she  does  not  fear  to 
make  her  consistent  with  herself,  by  little  strokes 
of  ridicule  in  the  most  critical  positions  and  cir- 
cumstances. These  give  reality  to  what  other- 
wise might  seem  extravagant,  and  sustain  our  in- 
terest and  curiosity  to  the  end. 

In  **  The  President's  Daughters  "  the  centre  of 
attraction  is  Adelaide.  She  is  a  beauty  ;  and  no 
author,  we  think,  has  succeeded  better  in  giving 
a  real  impression  of  beauty  and  its  influence  on 
others,  than  in  this  instance.  With  all  the  pains 
that  poets  and  novelists  lavish  on  their  heroines, 
it  is  comparatively  a  rare  thing  for  the  imagina- 
tion to  be  in  the  least  taken  by  their  pictures, 
which  are  commonly  mere  catalogues  of  charms 
and  accomplishments,  nothing  that  we  can  realize 
at  a  woman.  Serena,  the  day  to  Bruno's  nighty 
is  little  more  than  this :  so,  afVer  all,  our  feelings 
are  less  disgusted  by  the  saerifice  than  they  other- 
wise would  be.     But  Adelaide  is  charming,  be- 


constitute  what  is  meant  by  a  beauty,  and  of  which 
features,  though  indispensable,  are  the  least.  Uuw 
of\en,  for  example,  are  seen  in  society  faces,  per- 
fect in  their  way,  that  have  feature,  complexion, 
every  external  requisite  ;  neither  are  they,  per- 
haps, wanting  in  mind ;  and  yet  they  are  nothing 
— 80  to  say !  they  make  no  impression  on  the 
fancy,  and  appear  to  fail  in  the  purpose  for  which 
beauty  was  designed,  from  their  not  seeming  to 
correspond  with  anything  within.  But  sometimes 
appears  a  vision  where  external  beauty  harmonizes 
with,  and  is  as  it  were  formed  by,  the  soul  which 
inspires  it,  and  is  gifled  with  a  certain  emanating 
grace,  giving  it  voice  and  meaning.  Then  is 
beauty  an  influence,  a  power,  a  gift  for  good  or 
evil,  which,  if  seen  rightly,  refreshes  our  spirits 
like  the  sight  of  the  sea,  or  the  fresh  winds  of 
spring. 

And  this  is  Adelaide,  with  her  spontaneous 
goodness,  which  costs  her  so  little  effort ;  and  is, 
in  fact,  the  fruit  of  a  happy  temperament  living  in 
an  atmosphere  of  love,  rather  than  self-discipline. 
Goodness  which  shows  traces  of  struggle,  of  hard 
conquest  over  evil,  however  noble,  is  not  lovable 
like  that  which  seems  to  result  from  a  genial, 
warm,  pure  nature,  and  which  delights  us.  like 
genius,  by  its  facility.  What  springs  of'  itself 
has  seemingly  a  richer  luxuriance  than  what  care« 
ful  cultivation  will  produce.  We  may  esteem  the 
one  most ;  we  may  feel  that  it  will  stand  trial 
best ;  but  we  are  most  delighted  with  what  has 
cost  least  pains.  We  are  speaking  of  what  is 
natural,  not  regarding  it  as  a  moral  question  ;  and, 
as  a  fact,  men,  and  women  too,  are  loved  for  their 
gifs  rather  than  their  graces.  Everybody  loves 
Adelaide — the  servants,  the  children,  the  animals. 
She  pleases  intuitively  and  without  effort,  and  is 
happy  in  her  vocation.  Her  faults  and  weak- 
nesses take  this  amiable  side.  She  accepts  all 
this  love  as  her  due,  yet  she  values  it  and  is  grate* 
ful  for  it.  The  sunshine  of  her  good-nature  shines 
on  the  most  insignificant.  She  has  a  conscious- 
ness of  power,  from  seeing  all  things  yield  to  her 
will ;  but  she  is  uniformly  sweet  and  amiable,  and 
a  happy  confidence  in  herself  increases  her  influ- 
ence. She  is  without  those  misgivings  and  doubts 
which  make  many  a  good  heart  externally  cold 
and  forbidding.  She  has  never  experienced  the 
chill  of  neglect  and  indifference,  but  blooms  and 
expands  in  a  perpetual  sunshine.  AH  this  gives 
the  present  a  charm  to  her ;  sh^  finds  her  appro- 
priate place  in  it ;  it  occupies  her,  though  herself 
does  not ;  wherever  she  is,  she  is  at  home,  and 
constitutes  the  crowning  ornament  of  the  scene  ; 
and  everywhere  she  is  satisfied  and  happy.  And 
this  makes  her  manner  always  easy  and  graceful ; 
she  expects  to  please,  bat  she  is  not  anxious  about 
it.  When  Count  Alarik  first  visiu  at  her  father's, 
and  talks  so  well  and  so  finely  that  all  the  rest 
of  the  party  hang  upon  his  words,  a  certain  inde- 
pendence, a  sense  of  her  own  fitness  with  her  nat- 
ural sphere,  make  her  care  and  think  lets  aboot 


cause  she  is  something  real  and  harmonious.    She   him.     She  littent,  then  the  mot  after  her  por- 
hat  thote  qualitiet  in  happy  oombioatioo  which  [wntM  or  faneiet ;  the  amatee  the  ehihlrta ;  she 
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attends  to  her  household  concerns  ;  she  thinks  of 
a  great  many  things  besides  the  topic  on  which 
he  is  descanting ;  she  calls  him  '*  that  proud 
man,"  and  goes  her  own  way  ;  and  when  at  last 
he  wins  her  affection,  she  alone  has  no  fear  of 
him,  but  speaks  her  mind,  indulges  her  tastes  and 
fancies,  disputes  with  him,  sets  him  down — al- 
ways with  sweetness,  but  with  childlike  wilful- 
ness too.  She  has  the  step  of  virgin  liberty. 
When  at  last  she  is  worked  upon  by  her  artful 
rival  to  believe  that  her  power  and  influence  over 
her  lover  have  failed,  that  she  has  lost  his  love — 
her  perplexity,  and  consequent  timidity,  the  fear 
of  him  that  is  awakened  in  her,  is  quite  pathetic. 
It  seems  as  if  some  charm  she  had  always  trusted 
to  had  suddenly  been  dissolved,  and  she  stands 
powerless  and  bewildered. 

The  President  himself,  too,  is  among  Miss 
Bremer's  best  characters.  His  fine  appearance 
and  gentlemanly  bearing,  and  the  good  sense  he 
talks,  contrasting  so  amusingly  with  his  little  self- 
deceptions  and  small  weaknesses ;  his  horror  of 
display  for  his  daughters,  and  real  pleasure  in 
every  public  exhibition  of  them ;  his  philosophical 
contentment  with  a  little,  af\er  a  good  dinner ;  his 
tender-heartedness  to  his  children,  contrasted  with 
his  harsh  bearing  towards  the  unfortunate  Edla, 
whom  he  cannot  at  all  understand ;  his  allusions 
to  his  late  wife,  the  '*  Blessed  Frederika  ;'*  his 
necessity  of  being  surrounded  with  comforts  and 
attention  ;  the  sort  of  dignified  helplessness  of  his 
life — are  all  excellently  given. 

In  "  Nina,"  the  second  part  of  "  The  Presi- 
dent's Daughters,"  Edla,  the  elder  sister,  takes 
the  lead,  and  is  as  it  were  the  presiding  genius. 
Her  character  is  a  singular  example  of  Miss 
Bremer's  two  conflicting  powers.  She  is  the 
fruit  especially  of  her  system  and  habits  of  thought, 
the  consequence  of  her  multitudinous  reflections  on 
the  position  of  women,  and  the  social  anomalies 
under  which  she  imagines  them  to  sufller— of  all 
the  restless,  surging  notions ;  yet  full  of  talent, 
and  even  genius,  with  which  the  condition  of  her 
sex  inspires  her.  She  wished  to  draw  a  strong- 
minded  woman,  one  at  once  above  the  fascinations 
and  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex — noble,  high  prin- 
cipled, intellectual — ruled  by  reason,  not  feeling ; 
and  she  really  succeeds.  Edla  is  not  an  assem- 
blage of  qualities,  but  a  woman,  though  not  an 
every-day  one  ;  and  as  such  Miss  Bremer's  other 
intuitive  self  sees  her  as  if  she  were  alive,  and — 
does  not  like  her.  Edla  acts  entirely  on  reflec- 
tion, not  on  impulse.  She  is  severe  to  herself, 
and  therefore  thinks  she  may  be  so  towards  others ; 
die  represses  her  natural  tenderness ;  she  is  in- 
exorably just  (which  oflen  is  not  being  just  at  all ;) 
she  will  consult  what  she  considers  her  friends* 
ultimate  good  alone,  and  not  their  inclinations ; 
and  prefers  the  benefit  of  society  at  large,  to 
either.  No  prejudices  or  local  ties  confine  her ; 
she  sees  the  world  and  mankind  from  an  elevation ; 
she  is  free  from  envy,  jealousy,  love  of  display — 
all  petty  vices ;  she  knows  herself,  duly  estimates 
ker  disadvantages  and  her  powers  ;  and  all  this  is 


the  result,  not  of  natural  disposition,  bat  aevsM 
discipline.  Edh.  is  ugfy;  her  nglineas  is  eoa- 
stantly  dwelt  upon,  and  receives  no  gentler  name. 
It  embittered  her  early  years,  and  went  near  to 
make  her  envious  of  her  beautiful  sister  Adelaide. 
Emma  Ronquist,  the  governess  in  the  preeideDt's 
family — the  genius  of  Miss  Bremer,  who  under 
dififerent  shapes  and  names  pervades  all  ber  works 
and  represents  her  views,  setting  straight  what  is 
crooked,  and  righting  what  is  wrong— converts 
her  from  this  unhappy  state,  makes  ber  read 
Plata  and  the  Bible,  and  develops  great  powen 
of  mind.  Before,  she  was  disagreeable;  now 
she  is  awful.  Having  educated  and  diseipiined 
herself,  she  takes  the  little  Nina  in  hand,  and  de- 
termines to  bring  her  up  on  the  dictates  of  pun 
reason  alone ;  and  it  is  as  her  monitress,  the  stem 
guardian  of  her  poor  feeble  mind,  that  we  see  her. 
Her  system  fails  most  signally,  as  it  certainly 
would  in  real  life ;  but  why  Miss  Bremer  makes  it 
fail  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  understand,  except  tbat 
her  theories  cannot  really  make  her  blind  to  what 
is  true  and  natural.  Edla  was  going  to  write  a 
little  work  on  the  intellectual  education  of  her  own 
sex,  when  her  premature  death  pat  an  end  tt 
such  projects.  It  was  a  perfectly  nataral  employ- 
ment, but  we  do  not  regret  its  loss.  Bat  Edla 
had  other  occupations  besides  educating  or  writing. 
She  had  a  lover,  towards  whom  her  deportmeet 
was  in  rigid  conformity  with  her  general  prinei- 
ples.  Never,  indeed,  was  there  so  purely  intel- 
lectual a  courtship.  **  Oh !  sweet,  wise  madness  !*' 
Miss  Bremer  somewhere  exclaims,  after  deeeribing 
the  unreasonable  conduct  of  a  pair  of  lovers  ;  bat 
this  afifair  is  on  a  toully  difilerent  plan.  We  bate 
before  considered  the  gravity  of  oar  pages  ansoit- 
ed  for  scenes  of  this  nature ;  but  our  readers  will 
see  that  Edla's  courtship  is  an  exception  to  tbii 
rule,  but  for  the  unhappy  drawback  that  the  gen- 
tleman, Professor  A.,  is  an  atheist — a  eomnxm 
condition  of  mind,  apparently,  in  the  range  of 
Miss  Bremer's  observation.  Edla  justly  eonsideia 
this  an  objection.  So  far,  so  good ;  but  her  next 
suggestion  we  must  quarrel  with.  She  asys  be 
ought  to  marry  some  *'  beautiful  soul,  wbooe  love, 
piety,  and  gentleness  will  infuse  into  him  the 
living  feeling  of  that  great  truth  against  which  his 
sifting  and  proving  reason  struggles.'*  What  is  to 
become  of  the  "  beautiful  soul"  in  the  eontaet, 
she  does  not  inquire.  If  anybody  is  to  marry 
Professor  A.,  we  should  certainly  say  it  ought  to 
be  herself,  who  is  practised  in  intelleotaal  eoo- 
flicts  ;  and  so  the  professor  thinks.  Let  as,  how- 
ever, hear  him  speak  for  himself: — 

Ton  will  not  partake  my  fortunes,  Edla ;  joa 
refuse  my  hand,  and  desire  only  half  my  heart ! 
The  other  half  yon  make  a  present  of  to  tolDe  wife 
— whom  I  shaU  never  find.  Possess  yoorself  of 
more  impressive  words  and  more  eflfeetiTe  atgii- 
ments,  to  make  a  man  deny  himedf  a  bappiiesi 
which  he  regards  as  the  highest  upon  earth.  Ed- 
la !  you  have  permitted  your  friend  to  speak  the 
unvarnished  truth  to  vou ;  yes,  Edla,  I  have  leaned 
to  love  you  for  the  sake  of  the  love  I  cberBriied  ibr 
my  goddess  Truth ;  through  my  lofe  of  Imllit  I 
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have  alienated  ray  so-called  friends,  frightened 
away  all  my  acquaintances.  You  aJone,  Edla, 
feared  not  my  rough  sincerity  :  I  did  not  offend  you 
by  it ;  you  heard  and  understood  roe.  You  stand 
alone  now  as  my  best  friend,  the  only  one  to  whom 
I  could  without  fear  open  my  heart ;  and  I  acknowl- 
edge it  as  a  happiness,  that  I  can  venture  to  say  to 
you  boldly,  that  you  have  not  in  your  answer  dealt 
truly  and  honestly  by  me.  You  answer  me  as 
an  ordinary  woman  dismisses  an  ordinary  man. 
Foolish  reasons!  petty  considerations!  how  can 
Edla  condescend  to  use  them  !  '*  Yon  are  old  and 
ugly!"  Very  well,  Edla,  I  admit  that  you  are  an 
old  maid.  How  old  ?  perhaps  forty.  Well,  then, 
you  are  in  the  best  years  of  a  woman  ;  which  one 
may  assert  without  being  a  fool  like  Belzac.  Don't 
talk  to  me,  I  beseech  you,  of  your  damsels  of  sev- 
enteen. **They  are  lovely  flowers,"  I  hear  you 
say.  Very  well ;  but  I  know  not,  in  fact,  what  I 
shall  say  to  them  any  more  than  to  a  pretty  flower. 
•  •  •  *  *♦  You  are  plain."  Yes,  you  are  plain, 
uncommonly  plain ;  I  hardly  know  a  countenance 
which  at  the  first  sight  is  so  repellant.  **  You  have 
also  something  stiflf,  something  disagreeable."  Yes, 
you  have  all  that ;  I  concede  you  that,  Edla.  Sin- 
cerely beloved  Edla  !  Silly,  childish,  unphilosophi- 
cal  woman  !  understand  you  not  that  one  can  love 
you  with  all  this ;  yes,  precisely  on  this  very  ac- 
count? Precisely  because  vou  are  plain,  Edla,  do 
I  love  you  the  stronger.  Were  you  handsome,  had 
you  only  the  most  usual  attractions  of  n  woman, 
then  I  should  fear  lest  a  less  exalted  feeling  mingled 
with  my  love.  But  you  are  *'  plain,"  **  disagree- 
able," and  therefore  do  I  love  you,  Edla  ;  therefore 
do  I  love  you  warmly.  There  is  a  beauty  which  is 
not  external,  which  gives  no  external  testimony  of 
itself.  My  love  to  this  makes  me  believe  in  im- 
mortality. And,  because  you  are  not  beautiful,  do 
you  think  that  I  cannot  love  you  ?  How  woman- 
ish, miserable,  silly,  do  you  make  me,  when  you 
believe  that  nothing  else  can  enchant  me  than 
what  things  and  beasts  possess  as  well  as  human 
beings ! 

It  is  at  least  a  stroke  of  nature,  that  this  kind  of 
love-making  does  not  answer ;  nor  would  it  have 
been  at  all  to  Edla's  discredit  if  she  had  refused 
him  again  on  the  simple  ground  that  he  thought 
her  ugly,  for  love  is  incompatible  with  such  an 
opinion.  A  man  may  know  his  wife  to  be  plain, 
but  we  are  not  the  slaves  and  victims  of  our  reason. 
Afl^ection  has  its  lawful  magic,  a  light  of  its  own, 
which  beautifies  the  homeliest  features.  No  good 
Christian  thinks  his  wife  ugly.  Edla  persists  in 
her  refusal,  but  they  continue  friends,  and  the  pro- 
fessor visits  her  on  her  death -bed,  where  they  argue 
on  the  diflercnccs  of  their  opinions  till  her  latest 
breath.  It  is  a  shocking  scene,  though  intended  to 
be  a  religious  one,  from  the  repugnance  all  must 
feel  on  seeing  doubts  and  disbelief  poured  into  the 
ears  of  the  dying.  However,  it  does  not  disturb 
Edla.  When  life  is  over,  the  professor  pronounces 
her  eulogy  in  words  characteristic  of  the  man. 

A  beautiful,  a  noble  strength,  hat  departed  from 
the  earth.  Farewell,  thou  noble,  thou  strong- 
minded  woman  !  Edla,  farewell !  Thou  hast  left 
me  behind  impoverished. 

The  last  volume  of  '^  Nina*'  is  remarkable  for 
striking  descriptions  of  Northern  scenery;, 


one,  of  the  regions  of  perpetual  snows,  is  rery 
impressive.  The  following  we  think  a  very  graphic 
picture  of  the  scene  and  groups  assembling  to 
witness  the  midnight  sun,  which  for  three  days  of 
summer  never  descends  below  the  horizon.  Nina, 
her  stepmother,  and  their  party,  are  joined  by 
foreign  travellers,  English,  French,  and  German, 
whose  different  bearings  are  satirized  by  our  au- 
thoress. 

At  Mattaranghe,  in  the  parish  of  Tortula,  not 
far  from  Tomea,  the  travellers  had  engaged  rooms. 
From  one  of  the  hills  there  they  proposed  to  view 
the  solemn  spectacle.  The  whole  inn  was  sur- 
rounded by  tents.  Numbers  of  Lapland  families, 
half  wild  hordes  from  Finnmalk,  stream  at  this  sea- 
son of  midsummer  towards  this  country,  in  order 
to  feast  here  three  days  by  the  light  of  the  never- 
descending  sun,  to  play,  to  dance,  and  to  go  to 
church.  There  the  Frenchman  saw  with  rapture, 
not  indeed  the  originals  of  Victor  Hugo's  tragedy, 
but  wild,  strange,  original  shapes,  with  little 
twinkling  eyes  and  broad  hairy  breasts — the  miser- 
able children  of  want  and  wretchedness,  whose 
state  of  culture  and  inward  life  no  romance  writer 
has  truly  represented ;  because,  indeed,  the  romance 
built  on  the  reality  of  this  district  would  turn  out 
tolerably  meagre,  and  because  love,  this  marrow  of 
all  romances,  knows  here  no  nobler,  fairer  aim, 
than  that  which  Helvetius  would  vainly  attribute 
to  it.  The  spirit  of  the  earth  holds  the  people  here 
in  captivity,  and,  mole-like,  they  creep  only  in  the 
sand  and  about  the  roots  of  the  tree  of  life.  Some- 
times, however,  in  their  clear  winter  nights,  by  the 
indescribable  splendor  of  the  moon  and  of  the  stars, 
when  they  fly  forth  in  their  snow-shoes  to  chase 
the  bear  and  the  reindeer,  then  awakens  in  their 
bosoms  a  higher  life — then  breathe  they  to  pensive 
airs  deep  and  afl^ectionate  feelings,  in  simple,  beau- 
tiful love  songs.  But  they  soon  relapse  again  into 
their  dark  Laplandish  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  German  was  in  the  third 
heaven  at  this  sight,  and  at  its  lively  contrast  with 
the  civilized  world.  Lady  Louisa  found  all  this 
**  rather  curious,"  and  noted  it  down  in  her  journal. 
The  weather,  strange  enough,  favored  all  the 
undertakings  of  the  travellers.  The  sky  was  clear, 
and  a  silent  midnight  saw  all  our  travellers  assem- 
bled in  glad  sunshine  on  one  of  the  green  hills. 
Slowly  descended  the  sun;  it  extinguished  one 
beam  after  another.  All  eyes  followed  it.  Now 
it  sank— lower — ever  lower— lower.  Suddenly, 
however,  it  stood  still,  as  if  upheld  by  an  invisible 
hand.  Nature  seemed,  like  them,  to  be  in  anxious 
suspense ;  not  an  insect  moved  its  bumming  wing ; 
all  was  silent ;  a  death-like  stillness  reigned,  while 
the  sun,  glowing  red,  threw  a  strange  light  over 
the  earth.  Oh  wonderful,  almighty  power!  It 
began  now  again  slowly  to  ascend;  it  clothed 
itself  again  with  beams,  hke  a  pure  glorified  spirit; 
it  became  every  moment  more  dazzling.  A  breath  ! 
and  Nature  lives,  and  the  birds  sing  again  ! 

*'  Oh  !"  said  Lord  Cummin  laconically,  and  took 
out  a  gold  snuff-box.  Lady  Louisa  immediately 
sketched  the  sun,  the  country,  and  the  groups  on 
the  hill,  on  one  of  the  leaves  of  her  album.  The 
Frenchman  protesteil  repeatedly  that  it  was  **  tHt 
impotanti  iris  majesitteux !  ^*  The  German,  at 
some  paces  distant  from  the  rest,  was  on  his  knees 
beneath  a  juniper  bush.  The  Countess  Natalia 
enjoyed  this  sublime  spectacle  with  eyes  overflow* 
ing  with  tears  and  with  real  feeling.    The  Colooel 
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stood  there  like  the  god  Thor,  and  with  his  hands 
on  his  sides  gazed  into  the  sun  as  into  a  hostile 
battery.  Baron  H.  had  involuntarily,  and  with 
pious  seriousness,  folded  his  hands  on  the  knob  of 
his  stick,  on  which  he  supported  himself.  Clara 
leaned  on  Nina,  whose  arm  rested  within  hers,  and 
said  softly  to  her,  *'  See,  the  sun  does  not  go  down ! 
It  ascends  again  !  It  will  not  be  night ;  it  only 
threatened  us  with  it."  Nina  thanked  her  with 
a  look,  but  answered  not.  The  baroness  looked 
with  an  expression  of  the  most  heartfelt  pleasure, 
alternately  at  the  sun,  at  her  husband,  and  at  the 
young  ladies. 

Those  who  made  acquaintance  with  Miss  Bre- 
mer first  in  **  Strife  and  Peace,"  would  perhaps 
of  all  her  readers  be  most  favorably  impressed 
— not  that  it  equals  some  others  in  power,  but — 
by  a  certain  sweetness  and  rustic  grace  that 
characterize  this  little  story  especially,  which  is 
besides  more  a  whole  than  her  longer  histories. 
It  is  indeed  a  very  pretty  and  graceful  pastoral ; 
and  the  character  of  Susannah,  with  its  ebullitions 
of  temper,  warm  generosity,  and  affectionate  heart, 
is  quite  one  to  dwell  on  the  memory.  The  strug- 
gles she  goes  through  in  combating  her  disap- 
pointed feelings,  the  humble  sense  of  her  own 
deficiencies,  the  devoted  love  which  outweighs 
them  all,  the  practical  good  sense  compensating 
for  the  want  of  intellectual  cultivation,  and  the 
gradual  influence  all  these  qualities  gain  upon 
Harold,  are  detailed  with  great  truth  and  delicacy. 
Nothing,  too,  can  be  more  spirited  than  their 
**  Strifes,"  carried  on  with  such  utter  unreason- 
ableness, and  the  disputes  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  from  the  magni- 
tude of  their  mountains  and  waves  down  to  their 
national  dishes.  The  beautiful  descriptions  of 
wild  Norwegian  country — the  sympathy,  too,  with 
the  small  domestic  world  of  the  poultry  yard, 
showing  such  vivid  enjoyment  of  every  natural 
scene — all  make  this  a  most  delightful  little  story  ; 
and  the  gloomy  Fru  Astrid,  the  dark  shadow  with 
which  Miss  Bremer  always  likes  to  give  depth  to 
her  pictures,  is  so  separate  from  the  rest — who 
form  an  unusually  small  group  of  characters — and 
commonly  indulges  her  despair  so  exclusively  by 
herself  in  the  soliloquy  of  letter-writing,  that  we 
need  not  disturb  ourselves  on  her  account,  unless 
we  like  that  kind  of  dismal  speculation. 

**  The  Home"  is  wanting  in  any  one  leading 
character  to  fix  our  attention.  We  are  introduced 
to  a  multitude  of  people  all  well  drawn  and  natu- 
ral, but  not  engaging  or  remarkable  enough  to 
sustain  our  interest  in  the  great  deal  that  is  said 
about  them,  and  the  years  through  which  their 
history  is  carried.  There  is  an  absence  of  some 
of  Miss  Bremer*s  peculiarities,  which  might  lead 
us  to  suppose  it  one  of  her  earlier  works ;  and 
where  new  views  are  brought  forward,  they  are 
ably  combated.  Some  passages  are,  however, 
objectionable  in  another  respect ;  and  the  part  the 
young  tutor  performs  on  his  first  entrance  into  the 
family,  and  the  mischief  that  might  have  resulted 
from  it,  betray  either  a  disordered  imagination,  or 
aa  acquaintance  with  a  state  of  things  happily  un- 


knojBvn  amongst  ourselves  in  the  steady,  respeel- 
able  class  to  which  the  Lagman  Frank  and  hit 
family  belong.  At  a  compoaition,  *'  The  Home" 
is  beyond  measure  rambling  and  disoonneeted,  ao 
that,  in  spite  of  great  cleverness,  it  is  really  a  dif- 
ficult task  to  read  it  through.  It  grows,  towards 
the  close,  so  prolix  and  diffuse,  that  the  impreasioo 
is  a  good  deal  like  that  of  hearing  a  roan  teD  his 
dream — the  more  there  seems  do  reaaon  why  it 
should  ever  give  over,  the  more  we  earnestly  long 
for  the  end. 

Simple  nature,  in  a  group  of  characters,  is  by 
no  means  sufficient  to  secure  interest.  There 
should  be  some,  or  at  least  some  one,  on  whom 
our  interest  centres,  towards  whom  we  can  feel 
affection ;  but  a  set  of  personages,  for  none  of 
whom  we  can  particularly  care,  playing  their  inde- 
pendent parts  with  all  their  various  engagements, 
difficulties,  episodes,  thoughts,  pecnliarities,  confuse 
us  at  last.  Petrea,  Eva,  Jacobi,  and  his  comfort- 
able, sensible  little  Louise,  we  get  tired  of  them 
all ;  and  yet  all  are  well  austained,  Petrea  eapee- 
ially,  who  is  the  most  original  of  the  party— end 
yet  we  get  infinitely  weary  of  her.  She  seems  a 
sort  of  caricature  of  what  may  be  the  defects  of 
the  authoress*  own  mind,  so  disjointed,  nneveo, 
uncertain  :  her  fancies  and  disquisitions  bore  ns  as 
much  as  they  do  some  of  her  nnhappy  heareis. 
But  she  embodies  many  of  Miss  Bremer's  difficul- 
ties, as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  women  who 
want  the  charm  and  natural  attractions  of  their 
sex,  and  yet  have  talents  and  impulses  of  good 
that  might  be  applied  to  some  useful  and  valoaUs 
purpose.  Petrea  has  one  comic  misfortune  con- 
nected with  her  appearance,  which  is  often  aUndcd 
to,  and  fits  in  admirably  with  her  character — is 
indeed  a  sort  of  type  of  the  imperfections  and  dis- 
proportions of  her  mind — a  large  shapeless  nose, 
which  much  interferes  with  her  beauty.  This 
feature  is  a  great  trouble  to  her,  as  she  is  bora 
with  an  unlucky  desire  to  shine  and  to  be  admired, 
together  with  a  perverse  set  of  instincts,  some  of 
them  very  amiable  ones,  which  stand  in  the  way 
of  this  longing. 

On  one  occasion  all  the  young  people  of  the 
party  are  invited  to  some  grand  wedding  festivities. 
Petrea,  who  is  never  without  expedients,  or  hope 
of  a  remedy,  thinks  this  a  fit  occasion  for  trying 
some  experiments,  which  are  thus  described  :— 

Since  everything  was  now  settled  in  the  fsmfly 
of  the  Franks,  we  see  nothing  that  can  prevent  a 
general  joyful  journey  to  the  place  of  festivity; 
but  yes !  it  is  true,  Petrea*s  nose !  It  wss  large, 
as  we  have  oflen  remarked,  and  somewhat  clumsy. 
Petrea  had  a  great  desire  to  alter  its  shape,  pai^ 
ticularly  for  the  approaching  festivities. 

**  What  have  you  done  to  your  nose  t  What  is 
the  matter  with  your  nose?  How  is  it  with  yon 
nose?"  were  questions  which  Petrea  heard  in  every 
direction  when  she  came  down  to  her  breakftal  tM 
morning  before  the  journey. 

Half  laughing  and  half  crying,  Petrea  told  all 
the  innocent  machinery  which  ahe  had  used  doiinff 
tlie  night  in  order  to  somewhat  alter  the  shape  of 
,  her  nose,  which  now,  from  the  etkct  of  thiiy  boio 
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a  mark  like  a  fiery  red  saddle  across  it,  and  besides 
was  very  much  swollen.  The  mother  began  di- 
rectly fumenting  it  with  thin  water-gruel.  **  Don't 
cry,  my  dear  girl,"  said  she,  **  your  nose  will  only 
get  still  more  inflamed." 

*'Ah  !"  exclaimed  Petrea,  **  those  who  have  got 
such  a  nose  are  really  very  unfortunate.  What  can 
they  do  with  it  in  this  world  ?  They  ought  to  gu 
into  a  convent.'* 

**  It  is  far  better,"  said  the  mother,  '*  to  do  as  one 
of  my  friends  did,  who  had  a  very  large  nose— nay, 
decidedly  larger  than  yours." 

*'Ah!  how  did  she?" 

*'  She  made  herself  so  beloved  that  her  nose  was 
beloved  too.  Her  friends  declared  that  nothing  was 
more  pleasant  to  them  than  to  see  her  nose  when  it 
appeared  at  the  door,  and  they  would  never  have 
been  without  it  for  any  price." 

Petrea  laughed,  and  said,  quite  cheerfully,  '*Ah, 
if  my  nose  could  be  so  beloved,  even  I  would  soon 
become  reconciled  to  it." 

**  You  must  strive  to  grow  out  of  it!"  said  the 
good  and  wise  mother,  jokingly,  but  significantly 

Family  affection — the  home  circle — the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  the  domestic  hearth,  are  all  dwelt 
.  on  by  Miss  Bremer  with  a  very  pure  delight 
though  there  is  a  restlessness,  and  in  the  calmest 
scenes  a  kind  of  ground-swell,  which  mars  very 
much  the  repose  such  subjects  are  calculated  to  in- 
spire. The  daughters  in  the  house  have  always 
some  scheme  in  their  heads.  We  have  a  feeling 
of  **  what  next?"  about  them.  In  opposition  to 
this  restless  element,  are  one  or  two  sof\,  downy 
characters,  who  are  a  real  refreshment ; — Elise, 
the  mother,  and  Gabrielle,  the  fair  youngest  daugh 
ter,  and  pet  of  the  family ;  these  diffuse  a  calmer 
atmosphere.  The  mother,  especially,  is  really  a 
character;  a  lady — delicate,  affectionate,  somewhat 
romantic,  not  too  sentimental,  but  with  a  true  grace 
and  harmony  about  her,  which  makes  us  well  un- 
derstand the  devotion  of  her  children  to  her.  The 
beautiful  affection  between  her  and  her  only  son, 
**  her  first-born,  her  summer  child,"  as  she  calls 
him,"  constitutes,  as  far  as  anything  does,  the 
centre  of  the  story ;  and  the  death  of  this  Henrick, 
just  after  he  has  distinguished  himself  as  a  poet, 
and  raised  his  mother's  joy  and  pride  in  him  to  the 
highest  point — their  mutual  farewell — her  high 
wrought  feelings,  form  one  of  the  few  really 
pathf^iic  scenes  Miss  Bremer  has  ever  attempted. 
Hur  late  discoveries  in  science,  which  prevent  peo- 
ple ever  dying  at  all,  or  not  till  extreme  old  age, 
stand,  indeed,  greatly  in  the  way  of  pathos.  We 
are  not  now  taken  in,  however  near  we  appear  to 
some  painful  consummation  ;  something  is  sure  to 
turn  up  and  make  all  things  right  again. 

*'  Life  in  Dalecarlia,"  again,  is,  in  point  of  sto- 
ry, one  of  Miss  Bremer^s  greatest  failurea.  It 
positively  goes  out  and  disappears  in  a  description 
of  some  copper  mines.  She  had  evidently  a  good 
set  of  characters  in  her  head,  but  ooald  find  noth- 
ing for  them  tu  do.  A  more  complete  balk  to  the 
reader  cannot  be  imagined.  But  Daleoarlia  itself 
is  well  and  picturesquely  described,  and  the  char- 
acter of  Siri  is  a  pretty  imagination.  She  is  a 
Bort  of  land  Undine,  a  nymph,  a  dryad,  a  witch — 


one  of  the  "  Hill  folks"  who  so  much  occupy  her 
fancy.  The  shadowy  poetry,  the  unsubstantiahtj 
of  her  nature,  account  in  some  way  for  certain 
heathenish  propensities  and  startling  tastes  and 
wishes.  Like  Undine,  she  has  not  yet  attained 
her  soul,  and  talks  at  random.  But  she  has  a 
real  fascination  ;  her  intense  love  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  all  fanciful  fairy  lore,  her  belief  in 
it,  quite  different  from  the  sentimental  antiquarian- 
ism  commonly  adopted  towards  such  subjects ;  her 
earnest  seriousness  alternating  with  wild  mirth,  her 
tears  and  laughter,  her  flute  tones,  her  exquisite 
dancing,  the  mysterious  power  of  her  eyes  and 
glance,  all  by  turns  attract  us  ;  and  in  excellent 
contrast  with  her  is  Bngitta,  with  her  lanky  lover, 
(to  whom  she  talks  Latin  and  Babylonish,)  her 
naive  homely  wit,  and  simple  affectionate  heart. 
Some  of  the  social  scenes  in  the  early  part  of  this 
story  have  quite  a  character  of  their  own,  which 
probably  belongs  to  the  simple,  isolated,  rural  dis- 
trict in  which  they  are  laid.  The  stories  they  tell, 
the  riddles  they  propound  to  one  another,  all  ev- 
idently fit  in  to  the  locality,  and  remind  us  of 
legendary  times,  even  if  we  were  not  told  that  the 
god  Odin  was  in  the  practice  of  trying  his  strength 
in  these  intellectual  pastimes.  Siri  is  great  at  rid- 
dles, and  also  delights  in  taxing  people*s  powers 
in  more  modern  mysteries  and  speculations;  as, 
where  she  inquires  into  the  future  life  of  the  animal 
creation,  and  promises  a  glorious  future  existence 
to  her  fawn  on  the  sanction  of  Luther,  who  is 
quoted  as  having  said  to  his  dog  one  day  when  he 
growled,  "  Growl  not,  my  little  doggy ;  in  the  resur- 
rection thou,  too,  shalt  have  a  little  golden  tail." 
If  his  followers  indulge  in  freedom  of  inquiry,  he 
certainly  set  them  the  example. 

•*  The  H Family,"  with  some  good  scenes, 

is  chiefly  remarkable  for  one  blemish,  so  serious 
as  to  characterize  the  story  to  the  memory  of  that 
blot  alone.  Miss  Bremer  does  not  often  detail 
scenes  of  guilty  passion,  but  we  find  them  here, 
and  between  persons  whose  relationship  renders 
them  still  more  revolting.  She  evidently  believes 
herself  to  be  portraying  in  her  Colonel  H— ,  a 
picture  of  stern,  virtuous  self-denial ;  the  revelation 
of  his  real  feelings  being  as  it  were  torn  from  him 
against  his  will,  by  a  wild  explosion  of  passion  in 
the  object  of  them  ;  but  the  closing  scene  of  the 
blind  girPs  life,  and  the  comments  of  those  around, 
show  how  imperfect  a  view  she  really  had  of  the 
eflfect  on  the  heart  of  sins  of  this  nature,  and  how 
blind  and  indifferent  she  is  to  their  real  evil. 

We  now  come  to  the  story  which  heads  our  ar- 
ticle— Miss  Bremer's  latest  production,  and,  we 
are  sorry  to  add,  her  worst.  The  weeds,  which  ^ 
have  shown  themselves  in  all  her  writings,  have 
here  overpowered  the  flowers.  It  is  rambling, 
flighty,  nnoatural.  The  watchwords  "  Life," 
"  Love,"  and  •*  Beauty,"  are  more  prominent, 
and  play  an  overbearing  |>art.  The  book  is  a  sort 
of  harmonizing  of  heathenism  and  Christianity,  an 
attempt  to  constmct  a  Valhalla,  in  which  the  Bible 
is  allowed  the  first  place,  though  it  is  but  a  nom- 
inal sorereignty.     The  golden  age  is  certainly 
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coming,  and  everything,  even  evil,  is  made  to  tend 
towards  that  blissful  period.  In  this  work,  espe- 
cially, we  feel  that  in  her  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being,  and  the  Christianas  God,  there  is  little  in 
common  but  the  name  ; — so  much  superstition  is 
there,  so  many  heathenish  thoughts  and  images ; 
such  recklessness  in  the  expression  of  profane 
thoughts ;  such  a  want  of  holy  fear,  true  faith,  or 
hatred  of  evil.  And  in  this  moral  obscuration  the 
intellect  sImo  has  suffered.  Some  good  scenes 
there  are,  but  as  a  whole  the  falling  off  is  melan- 
choly. Instead  of  her  characteristic  faults  being 
occasional  clouds  and  mists,  they  form  the  atmos- 
phere ;  and  we  are  sometimes  disposed  to  think 
that  Nature  is  dead,  as  well  as  **  the  good  Balder," 
the  deity  over  whom  she  laments.  And  when  we 
have  a  glimpse  of  the  old  manner,  it  is  disfigured 
by  something  monstrous.  Uncle  Herkules,  who 
is  the  advocate  of  common  sense,  and  represents 
the  wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  now  and  then  re- 
minding us  of  ma  chlre  mhre^  swears  horribly. 
His  vocation,  indeed,  is  alternately  to  swear  and 
pray,  which  he  does  with  so  rapid  a  transition, 
that  he  has  scarcely  risen  from  the  one  exercise 
before  he  delivers  himself  to  the  other.  His  con- 
science, however,  is  entirely  at  rest  on  the  question 
of  this  habit.  But  his  easy  apologies,  and  the 
mode  in  which  he  expresses  his  conviction  that  all 
is  right  in  spite  of  this  **  breath  of  the  mouth,"  as 
he  designates  his  oaths,  are,  unfortunately,  of  too 
cool  and  irreverent  a  nature  to  be  repeated.  These 
constant  allusions  to  the  Evil  One,  the  sort  of  fa- 
miliarity with  that  awful  power  which  the  book 
implies,  is  something  astonishing,  when  we  know 
it  to  come  from  female  hands,  so  familiar  with  the 
beautiful,  the  angelic — the  "rich,"  the  "full," 
in  life.  But  from  other  sources  we  learn  that 
swearing  is  a  Swedish  vice ;  and  Miss  Bremer 
apparently  considers  it  her  vocation  to  reconcile 
whatever  is  universally  practised  with  her  theory 
of  good.  Sd,  if  people  will  swear,  she  has,  in 
her  benevolence,  to  prove  that  at  least  it  does  no 
harm,  and  to  resolve  it  into  a  sort  of  piquant  char- 
acteristic seasoning. 

Again,  there  is  his  pet  niece>  Gothilda,  one  of 
the  "sisters"  not  taken  up  by  the  philanthropic 
visions  of  the  rest  of  the  party,  and  whose  part 
is  to  be  lively  and  amusing.  She  shows  real  spirit 
and  animation,  but  every  now  and  then  uttors  im- 
pieties enough  to  make  the  hair  stand  on  end ; 
indeed,  such  a  little  heathen  was  never  before  im- 
agined at  sixteen.  On  one  occasion,  in  order  to 
enliven  the  party,  she  takes  upon  her  to  inquire  of 
her  venerable  pastor.  Dr.  Lund,  who,  with  the 
accustomed  bald  head  and  benevolent  face  of  this 
class  of  divines,  represents  the  church  in  "  Broth- 
ers and  Sisters,"  whether  he  is  sure  he  baptized 
her  properly ;  for,  from  the  multitude  of  evil  incli- 
nations and  heathenish  ideas  which  haunt  her,  she 
has  had  serious  doubts  on  the  subject.  He  allays 
these  with  amiable  readiness,  assuring  her  that  his 
part  was  performed  in  all  order,  but  that  she  cci^ 
tainly  screamed  like  an  evil  spirit  throughout  the 
whole  ceremony.     To  comfort  herself  under  this 


unfavorable  intelligence,  she  drinks  a  glass  of 
punch ;  and  further  to  restore  her  cheerfnloess, 
the  affable  pastor  ukes  her  hand  and  dances  the 
"  Nerika  Polska"  with  her.  The  whirl  and  the 
punch  combined  were  too  roach ;  as  she  expresses 
it,  "  it  was  all  over  with  her."  This  coneludiof 
event  of  the  evening,  together  with  her  in&at 
possession,  form  the  amusing  incidents  of  a  letter 
to  her  friend  next  day.     This  same  Dr.  Lund — 

belonged  to  that  portion  of  the  Evangelical  IJathe^ 
an  Church  which,  attached  to  it  in  many  impo^ 
tant  particulars,  yet  in  others  go  beyond  its  point  of 
view.  He  had  deeply  and  independently  made  him- 
self acquainted  with,  and  searched  into,  the  holy 
Scriptures,  and  had  found  that  no  other  chareb,  no 
other  form  of  religion  on  earth,  had  been  able  folly 
to  establish  and  diffuse  that  light  over  heaven  and 
earth — that  kingdom  of  grace  and  happiness  over 
all  spheres  of  existence,  which  are  comprehended 
in  these  writings.  He  was  one  of  those  who  be- 
lieved the  tiine  to  be  at  hand  when  this  light  shoald 
dawn ;  when  a  higher,  a  more  universal  choreh 
should  arise  on  earth  ;  and  he  rejoiced  in  the  light 
of  a  spiritual  heaven,  in  which  he  saw  prefigored 
the  advent  of  that  new  day. 

In  another  place,  in  commending  the  Amerieans* 
attachment  to  the  Bible,  he  describes  the  settkr 
with  "the  Bible,  his  axe,  and  a  newspaper;  that 
is  all  one  needs  on  earth."  Indeed,  the  patronage 
extended  to  the  Bible,  as  a  whole,  would  be  very 
edifying,  if  it  were  not  found  compatible  with  ao 
utter  disregard  of  every  passage  not  in  confomutj 
with  the  writer's  views,  and  did  not  admit  ef  eon- 
tradictions,  both  in  spirit  and  letter,  of  which  it  is 
impossible  she  should  not  be  aware. 

The  story  of  "  Brothers  and  Sisters"  b  in  her 
roost  rambling  plan,  as  can  hardly  fail  to  be  the 
case  when  the  histories  and  feelings  of  seven  mem- 
bers of  the  same  family  have  to  be  circnmstantially 
detailed.  Ivar,  full  of  Social  at  and  Commnnist 
notions,  occupies  a  leading  place.  He  dtspntes 
with,  and  disgusts,  his  Uncle  Kerkules,  who  sets 
him  down  after  his  manner.  Ivar  has  got  en- 
tangled in  an  affair  with  a  French  woman,  who 
appeared  to  him  the  very  Goddess  of  Reason,  tiD 
she  deserts  him  for  a  rich  rival.  He  th^  becomes 
misanthropic,  raves,  despairs,  and  behaves  alto- 
gether like  a  mauvais'svjei  and  a  bad  fellow.  Go- 
thilda recomroends  the  water-cure.  Hedvig,  the 
elder  sister,  lavishes  all  her  abundant  amiability, 
and  all  her  reason,  to  soothe  and  cheer  him-— all 
seems  in  vain,  and  suicide  looms  in  the  distance. 
The  reader  early  grows  weary  of  him  and  his  sor- 
rows, and  his  "  frenzied  words  ;*'  while  one  wise 
precaution  of  Hedvig's  relieves  in  good  measore 
any  anxiety  we  may  have  felt  on  his  aeconnt.  She 
did  not  wholly  trust  to  argument,  but  took  care  also 
to  provide  herself  before  their  interminable  conver- 
sations with  "  preserves  and  sweetmests,  whiek 
sometimes  dissipated  his  troubles  ;*'  a  little  stroke 
of  nature  in  which  we  were  quite  glad  to  recog- 
nize Miss  Bremer^s  former  self.  At  length,  after 
a  desperate  brain  fever,  he  comes  to  a  better  oued ; 
his  favorite  sister,  Gerda,  assures  htm  thai  '*  IIm 
world  is  great,  and  life  is  great  and  gloriei,  bil 
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they  must  both  begin  to  live  anew."  They  agree 
to  travel,  and  to  refresh  themselves  with  the  sounds 
of  their  c»\vn  songs,  which  means — but  this  belongs 
also  tu  Gerda's  history,  and  Engel's  comes  next 
in  order. 

Engel  is  the  beauty,  and  from  her  sweetness 
and  innocence  is  always  called  "  the  child." 
There  is  a  certain  Uno,  a  valued  friend  of  the 
family,  evidently  in  love  with  her,  and  whose  at- 
tachment she  returns,  but  he  long  holds  back  from 
making  any  declaration.  At  length  accident  draws 
it  from  him,  and  Engel  and  the  whole  family  are 
happy  till  she  makes  an  unlucky  discovery.  Her 
spirits  then  leave  her ;  and  Hedvig  hears  her 
weeping  away  her  nights,  and  at  length  draws 
from  her  that  she  has  found  out  Uno  to  be  an 
atheist — a  fact  which  in  his  long  acquaintance 
with  their  family  they  had  never  dreamed  of. 
Hedvig  is  shocked  at  first.  Then  Engel  makes 
that  desperate  profession  of  constancy  which  we 
have  already  quoted,  and  soon  Uno  enters,  and 
commences  a  discourse  on  the  subject  with  Hed- 
vig, who  at  first  fears  to  give  her  sister  to  him. 
He  fully  admits  the  fact  of  his  unbelief,  and  evi- 
dently does  not  think  it  likely  he  shall  ever  change. 
•*  Engel  clasped  her  hands  to  her  breast,  raised  an 
inconsolable  glance  to  Hedvig,  and  then  towards 
heaven."     Uno  then  slightly  changes  his  tactics. 

"  But  why  only  see,  why  only  think  of  my  influ- 
ence upon  her?  Deep  are  the  mysteries  of  love! 
When  soul  unites  itself  to  soul,  heart  to  heart,  spirit 
to  spirit,  wonderful  things  are  done.  Nobody  can  cal- 
culate upon  them  ;  and  if  there  be  truth  in  Engel's 
belief,  it  may,  perhaps,  become  clear  to  me,  may 
become  a  certainty  to  me  through  her.  If  i here  is 
a  Bfing  which  is  truth  and  love  itself,  will  he  not 
be  found  by  those  who  seek  for  him  in  sincerity 
and  truth  ?  And  if  there  be  not,  and  if  life  be  con- 
fined to  this  short  time  on  earth,  still  is  it  not  beau- 
tiful to  unite  in  love  ;  to  make  one  another  happy 
while  it  lasts  ?  But  no,  I  will  not,  1  ought  not,  to 
persuade.  1  will  not  lie  selfish.  You  now  know 
me.    Decide  in  freedom.    Engel  is  released  by  me." 

**  On  another  occasion  in  my  life,  1  heard  simi- 
lar words  to  these,"  said  Hedvig,  after  a  little  silent 
reflection.  **  I  heard  them  some  years  ago  from  a 
lady — my  friend.  She  also  had  no  belief  in  the 
truths  which  both  Pagans  and  Christians  regard  as 
the  highest  and  most  beautiful  in  life,  and  she  died 
without  hope  of  a  life  after  death.  Her  death-bed 
was  sorrowful  ;  but  her  life  !  how  true,  how  Chris- 
tian, how  penetrated  was  it  with  the  purest  spirit 
of  love!  What  would  she  not  do  and  su  filer  for 
her  fellow-creatures !  How  indefatigable,  how 
strong  and  patient,  when  she  had  to  help,  to  amend 
an  erring,  a  fallen  fellow-creature  !  And  her  friend- 
ship, how  tender  and  steadfast  it  was  !  How  pure 
was  her  love  of  truth  !  how  sincere  her  humility 
towards  everything  that  was  high  and  holy.  If  she, 
and  those  who  reftemble  her,  cannot  find  an  en- 
trance into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  then  I  know  not 
who  can.  But  she,  and  some  others  whom  I  have 
known,  have  made  me  think  that  there  is  a  faith,  a 
secret  love  of  God  in  the  human  heart,  which  op- 
erates separately  from  the  consciousness  thereof, 
and  attracts  and  guides  them  without  their  being 
aware  of  It  themselves.  Such  persons  may  deserve 
the  very  highest  esteem,  and  admiration,  and  love, 
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but  I  have  not  found  them  happy — or,  more  prop- 
erly, able  to  make  those  dearest  to  them  happy." 

**  And  therefore  you  do  not  consider  it  advisable 
nor  a  happy  circumstance,  to  be  nearly  connected 
with  such,"  said  Uno,  closely  observing  Hedvig, 
and  seeming  to  read  her  soul. 

**  Uno,"  replied  she,  with  deep  emotion,  •*  par- 
don me,  but  I  should  fear  for  her  whom  I  love." 

"  You  are,  perhaps,  right !"  said  Uno,  after  a 
moment*s  silence  ;  and,  added  he,  not  without  bit- 
terness— **  Engel  thinks  so  too,  and  considers  it  as 
the  most  prudent  and  the  wisest  to — " 

"  Be  not  unjust  towards  her  I"  exclaimed  Hed- 
vig ;  **.b€  not  severe,  Uno,  towards  her  who  would 
rather  partake  with  you,  and  that  forever,  the  dark- 
ness of  the  grave,  than  the  joy  of  heavea  without 
you!" 

**  Is  it  so  ?"  said  Uno  to  Engel ;  **  have  you  said 
so  ?  You  will  accompany  me  to  the  desert  of  life, 
into  the  eternal  night?" 

"0,  yes,  Uno!" 

^*  And  you  are  not  afraid  of  going  with  me  V 

•♦  No,  1  fear  not." 

**  Oh  !  then,  indeed,  all  is  clear,"  exclaimed  Uno ; 
**  Engel !  beloved,  you,  young,  angelic,  adored  girl 
— you  sunbeam,  you  heart  of  my  heart !  come, 
share  with  me  darkness,  light,  death — whatever 
fate,  whatever  Providence  decrees  !  Come,  mine 
own  !  What  dare,  what  caii  separate,  when  your 
heart  speaks  thus  ?  Are  we  not  one  ?  Oh  !  what 
and  whom  art  Thou  that  didst  create  love? — beau- 
tiful, wonderful.  Power!  Thou  must  also  blese 
her— crown  Thy  most  beautiful  work  !  Hedvig, 
mourn  not !  be  calm,  be  joyful !  If  you  trust  in  an 
eternal  God,  who  is  full  of  love,  then  trust  also  in 
his  mercy  to  us  ;  see  his  work  in  us !  Give  me 
the  child  of  thy  heart  without  hesitation,  give  me 
thy  blessing !" 

*^  Ah  !"  said  Hedvig,  '*  who  am  I  that  I  should 
venture  to  decide,  venture  to  bless?  You,  your- 
selves, must  prove — you,  yourselves,  must  decide  !" 

But  spite  of  all  hesitation,  all  proving,  all  ques- 
tions, love,  full  of  light  and  confidence,  had  already 
given  his  decision.  The  lovers  were  clasped  in  each 
other's  arms.  Spite  of  that  gulf  that  threatened  to 
separate  them,  they  had  bound  themselves  together 
in  a  sacred  defiance  of  all  the  powers  of  darkness, 
in  the  light  of  a  love  which  let  them  **  believe  all 
things,  hope  for  all  things,  overcome  all  things." 
A  mighty,  heartfelt  joy  trembled  through  their  souls 
with  unspeakable  harmonies,  whilst  eye  beamed  ia 
eye,  lips  met  lips,  and  words  of  holy,  burning  ten- 
derness passed  from  the  soul  of  one  into  that  of  the 
other,  amid  blessed  tears  and  smiles.  Hedvig  wept 
in  silence,  she  sympathized  in  their  feelinffs,  she 
was  happy  in  their  love  ;  and  the  words  of  warn- 
ing on  her  lips  changed  into  bleasiogs.  It  was  ooi 
till  she  was  alone  that  clouds  returned  to  her  sou),, 
questions  and  doubts.  She  longed  for  evening,  and 
the  hour  of  conversation  alone  with  Augustin.  He 
came,  and  H^vig  eased  her  heart,  and  communi- 
cated to  him  the  important  event  of  the  day,  and 
the  sod  secret  which  bad  been  made  known  to  her. 

Augustin  started  at  this  unexpected  communica- 
tion. But  the  same  thoughts  which  calmed  Hed- 
vig were  present  also  in  his  soul ;  and  his  sanguine 
temperament  made  him  discover,  beside  theae,  new 
light,  wherewith  to  overcome  Hedvig's  continued 
uneasiness.  Hedvig  then  said,  **It  is,.howover» 
sorrowful  when  husbands  and  wives  think  di&r* 
ently  on  the  highest  and  roost  imporUnt  qneetiona 
of  life.  They  then  can  never  properly  become  ooe.'^ 
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Augu8tin  differs  from  her.  Similarity  of  be- 
lief does  not  matter,  so  long  as  there  is  the  **  one 
thing  needful** — love.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
often  merely  like  diffferent  boughs  of  the  same 
tree.  He  conceives  that  the  Almighty  allows 
people  to  be  born  under  dissimilar  influences,  in 
order  that  they  may  take  hold  of  the  dissimilar 
sides  of  life  and  truth  ;  an  argument  which,  as  far 
as  it  has  any  meaning  in  this  question,  would  seem 
to  imply  that  atheists  are  a  necessary  part  in  the 
scheme  of  God's  providence.  He  goes  on  to  say 
that  people  talk  so  much  about  unity,  a  point  on 
which  he  does  not  trouble  himself.  **  Let  us,  in 
Heaven's  name,  be  different.**  The  combat  is  not  j 
the  evil,  only  the  bitterness  and  dishonesty  which 
commonly  accompany  it.  And  we  may  hope,  on 
whatever  side  of  the  question  we  And  ourselves,  if 
we  are  only  honest  and  chivalrous  towards  each' 
other,  that  we  may  be  instrumental  in  the  hands 
of  Providence  for  the  advancement  of  his  world- 
plan. 

It  is,  for  the  rest,  very  difficult  now-a-days  to 
say  who  is  a  Christian  and  who  is  not.  I  know  no 
better  proof  of  this  than  the  disposition  and  the 
firuit.  Christian  life  has  so  penetrated  the  life  of 
the  world,  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  its  current, 
driven  on  by  its  knowledge  even  without  our  own 
consciousness  of  it.  In  manners,  in  laws,  in  social 
life,  in  literature,  everywhere  do  we  meet  with  its 
light  and  its  spirit ;  and  he  who  loves  this  light, 
this  spirit,  and  is  guided  by  it,  he  is  a  Christian, 
although  he  should  mistake  its  origin.  And  the 
voice  which  cries  through  the  world,  **  Blessed  are 
the  pure  in  heart !  the  merciful !  the  peace-makers ! 
they  who  hunger  and  thirst  after  righteousness!*' 
has  likewise  pronounced  a  blessing  on  these  name- 
less worshippers.  Yes,  on  all  who  from  the  be- 
ginning of  the  world  have  lived  in  love  to  truth  and 
virtue. 

Then  follows  much  mystical  nonsense  about  a 
universal  church,  of  which  unbelievers  form  a 
part ;  on  which  Hedvig  exclaims  : — 

**  What  good  your  words  do  me,  Augustin  ! 
They  seem  as  if  they  had  the  breezes  and  the  light 
of  morning  in  them,  1  become  so  assured  and  so 
hopeful.  And  Uno  is  certainly  one  of  those  of 
whom  you  speak?** 

**  Yes,  he  is.  He  deserves,  of  a  certainty,  to 
have  the  name  and  joy  of  the  Christian,  because  he 
has  the  Christian  disposition  ;  and  I  consider  it  very 
probable,  that  his  marriage  with  Engul  may  lead  to 
a  change  in  his  mode  of  thinking.  I  have  known 
more  than  one  man  who  has  handled  the  highest 
questions  of  life  very  superficially  until  he  became 
a  husband  and  a  father,  and  asked  himself,  ^  What 
shall  I  say  to  my  child  ?  what  shall  I  give  to  it  as  a 
.^tay,  and  as  an  object  in  life  and  death  ?*  And 
these  questions  have  again  led  him  into  deeper  in- 
vestigation, through  which  ho  has  ascended  to  the 
most  beautiful  truths  of  life.  Engers  soul  and 
temper  have,  ever  since  childhood,  had  a  singularly 
warm  and  bright  religious  tendency.  She  cannot 
he  without  influence  upon  Uno.  It  is  not  possible 
for  me — no,  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to  be  uneasy 
about  their  union.*' 

So,  because  their  young  sister,  *'  the  child," 
has  these  bright  religious  tendencies^-lB  the  **  beau- 


tiful soul"  of  whom  Edla  speaks — this  pettsn 
brother  and  sister  give  her  to  an  atheiat,  twiee 
her  age,  of  practised  powers  of  mind.  Because 
she  is  a  lamb,  they  give  her  to  the  wolf.  The 
only  warning  she  receives  from  Hedvig  is  to  the 
following  effect : — 

'*  But  you  must  not  argue  with  him,  my  sweet 
child  ;  nor  seek  to  show  what  you  believe  and 
know  ;  this  habit  leads  to  disputation,  and  seldom 
does  good.  Besides  which,  you  hare  not  knowl- 
edge and  ability  for  it." 

**  Oh,  no !  I  know  that  very  well,  Hedvig ; 
neither  have  I  thought  of  such  a  thing.  I  will 
merely  love  him  ;  make  him  happy  every  day ;  and 
I  think  that  God  will  help  me— teach  me.  I  feel 
myself  so  happy,  Hedvig,  so  calm,  and  so  filled 
with  hope.  Uno  is  so  good.  I  believe  that  I  like 
him  better  than  ever  now  ;  because  I  think  that  be 
is  to  be  pitied  because  he  is  not  happier.  But, 
Hedvig,  how  pleasant  it  is  to  love  with  all  our 
soul,  and  all  our  heart,  and  to  live  for  him  whom 
we  love  !  That  is  life  !  Sweet  Hedvig,  I  matt 
kiss  you  !*' 

Miss  Bremer  has,  after  all,  some  feelings  better 
than  her  creed  ;  Engel  is  not  happy  after  her  mar- 
riage, and,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  conTersaiioa 
with  her  husband  on  the  cause  of  her  lowness  of 
spirits,  meets  with  an  accident  which  leads  to  her 
premature  death.  This  event  is  brought  about 
that  her  spirit  may  afterwards  visit  her  husbsod 
and  convert  him — a  means  in  which  Miss  Bremer 
places  great  confidence,  but  which  Scripture  ex- 
pressly does  not  warrant. 

The  sister  most  congenial  to  Ivar  in  dispositioa, 
though  not  in  views,  is  Grerda.  She  is  the  ge- 
nius of  the  family,  '*  handsome,  vigorous,  brilliant," 
of  an  ardent  temper  and  generous  impulses,  and 
endowed  with  the  gift  of  song  ;  on  her  the  chief 
interest  of  the  book  centres.  The  reader  is  in- 
troduced to  her  last  of  the  family  party,  as  she 
has  not  lived  with  them  for  many  years,  but  with 
a  rich  aunt  in  a  distant  town,  who  had  adopted 
her  after  her  father's  death,  and  to  whose  son, 
Sigurd,  she  is  betrothed.  She  and  her  party  now 
come  to  spend  some  time  in  Stockholm,  that  she 
may  visit  her  family  and  prepare  for  her  marriage. 
Her  arrival  had  been  looked  forward  to  by  them 
like  the  coming  of  spring.  At  length  she  comes, 
and  there  is  a  joyous  meeting  full  of  gay  aflfectioa 
— one  of  those  scenes  Miss  Bremer  always  de- 
scribes so  well. 

Gerda  is  gay  and  animated  on  every  subject  bet 
her  lover  and  her  marriage  ;  and  when  Sigurd  ealls 
for  her  in  the  course  of  the  evening  to  take  her 
back  to  her  aunt,  her  manner  changes,  and  she 
becomes  silent  and  pale.  It  is  soon  evident  that 
all  is  not  right  between  them.  Sigurd,  on  the 
contrary,  talks  '*  a  deal,"  and  talks  well,  but  die- 
tatorially  and  with  a  stem  voice.  He  is  tall,  and 
would  be  handsome  but  for  a  certain  sharpness  of 
feature,  and  severity  of  glance  and  expwission, 
which  make  an  unfavorable  impression  oe  tiM 
family,  and  convince  Gothilda  that  he  is  deeeanJid 
direct  from  Saturn.  He  is  stetn  towaide  G•^• 
da,  and  sarcastic  in  every  display  oi  < 
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At  length,  as  conversation  does  not  answer,  she  is 
asked  to  sing,  and  enchants  them  all.  The  de- 
scription of  her  singing,  and  the  warm  and  intelli- 
gent feeling  for  music,  evident  in  all  Miss  Bre- 
mer's works,  must  remind  her  readers  of  the  friend- 
ship which  is  said  to  exist  hetween  her  and  her 
distinguished  countrywoman,  the  sweetest  singer 
of  modern  times.  Sigurd  is  pleased  by  Gerda*s 
success,  and  assures  her  family  that  she  has  had 
the  best  masters  that  money  could  obtain.  In 
fact,  his  money,  and  her  dependence  on  himself 
and  his  mother,  have  guided  their  conduct  towards 
her.  He  treats  her  as  his  property,  and  already 
assumes  all  the  authority  of  a  husband  over  her. 
Soon  he  pronounces  it  time  to  go ;  but  Gerda  pre- 
tends not  to  hear,  and  somewhat  wilfully  excites 
his  anger  and  jealousy  by  her  expressions  of  in- 
tense pleasure  at  finding  herself  in  her  old  home 
once  more.  Hedvig  has  at  lenjfth  to  interfere  and 
persuade  her  to  accompany  him.  If  we  may 
judge  of  the  Lutheran  practice  of  betrothal  from 
the  various  examples  of  its  working  in  Miss 
Bremer's  novels,  we  cannot  but  rejoice  that  we 
have  it  not  amongst  ourselves.  It  destroys  all 
the  romance  of  marriage ;  it  is  the  honeymoon  an- 
ticipated ;  and  sanctions  perfect  familiarity  by  the 
almost  legal  publicity  of  the  engagement,  while 
yet  the  persons  are  free  to  part,  and  often  do  part. 
In  this  instance  it  allows  Sigurd  to  be  exceedingly 
intolerable  towards  Gerda.  We  cannot  but  take 
her  part,  and  yet  we  always  feel  it  dangerous 
ground  in  fiction  to  side  with  inconstancy. 

Gerda  is  represented  as  really  attached  and 
grateful  to  Sigurd  and  his  mother  ;  and  yet  their 
narrow-minded  views,  and  their  harshness  to- 
wards any  infringment  of  these  in  herself,  work 
by  degrees  upon  her,  till  the  thought  of  her  mar- 
riage is  dreadful  to  her.  Her  family  seeing  this, 
and  indignant  at  Sigurd*s  tone  and  assumption  of 
captious,  stern  authority,  urge  her  to  give  up  her 
engagement  and  return  to  them.  They  are  poor, 
but  anything  is  better  than  the  bondage  of  spirit 
which  threatens  to  darken  her  whole  existence. 
At  length,  af^er  having  been  visited  with  much 
sullen  displeasure  by  both  mother  and  son,  Gerda 
makes  up  her  mind  to  the  important  step,  for 
which  both  are  utterly  unprepared.  Sigurd  really 
loves  her,  but  understands  her  so  little,  that  in  his 
uniform  thwarting,  unsympathizing  course,  he  has 
never  dreamt  **  he  was  destroying  the  bloom  of 
her  devotion.**  Certain  schemes  for  Ivar's  good 
strengthen  Gerda's  determination  ;  her  elder  sister, 
having  seen  her  unhappiness,  has  proposed  to  her 
to  come  at  once  to  them,  and  leave  it  to  her  family 
to  explain  her  resolution  to  Sigurd.  But  Gerda  has 
still  too  much  regard  for  her  lover  to  allow  any 
bnt  herself  to  announce  to  him  his  fate.  He  and 
his  mother  have  planned  to  leave  Stockholm,  and 
she,  of  course,  is  to  accompany  them.  It  is  on 
the  eve  of  this  journey  that  she  takes  courage  for 
the  decisive  step.  Sigurd  this  day  is  out  at  a 
dinner  party,  and  will  not  retom  till  late.  Gerda 
FBsolves  to  sit  op  for  him,  and  have  her  ezplana- 
tioo.     Through  the  day  she  has  been  basied  with 


and  for  his  mother,  packing  and  arranging  her 
dress,  and  performing  all  her  wonted  attentions 
towards  the  cold-hearted  old  lady.  When  she 
takes  leave  of  her  for  the  night,  she  longs  to  open 
her  heart  and  tell  her,  but  is  repulsed  by  her 
wonted  indifference  of  manner.  Then  she  sits 
down  in  the  parlor  to  wait  for  Sigurd,  in  great 
commotion  of  spirit;  there,  however,  she  hat 
time  for  thought,  and  grows  calmer  and  more  con- 
fident in  the  course  she  has  decided  on. 

Still  she  trembled  when  she  heard  Sigurd  *s  steps, 
those  well-known  steps  in  the  passage ;  but  this 
emotion  was  transitory. 

**  You  still  up !"  said  Sigurd,  as  he  came  in, and 
seemed  a  little  astonished.  **  My  mother  is  in  bed 
— is  she  already  asleepV*  **  Not  yet,  I  believe." 
**  I  shall  go  in  and  bid  her  good  night.'^  Sigurd 
went  into  his  mother*s  room,  and  came  out  a  few 
minutes  aAer.  **  And  now  let  us  say  good  nifht  to 
one  another,  my  little  sweetheart,"  said  he  :  * 4  have 
still  some  writing  to  do  to-night ;  do  not  oversleep 
yourself  in  the  morning,  because  we  must  be  up 
early.  Give  me  a  kiss  !  But  what !  your  hand  is 
as  cold  as  marble,  and  you  are  pale !  Are  you  ill?" 
**  No !  but  I  have  something  to  say  to  you  to-night, 
Sigurd  !"  **  Well,  what  is  it.  then  1"  said  he,  im- 
patiently. **  Speak  quickly,  fori  am  short  of  time. 
No?  What  is  it  then?"  **  Sit  down,  Sigurd  ! — 
Grant  me  your  patience  for  a  moment ;  it  is  the 
last  time  I  shall  try  it."—**  Only  don*t  let  it  be  , 
long.  Have  you  got  your  things  in  readiness? 
Remember  that  we  must  set  ofTin  the  morning  pre- 
cisely at  ten  o'clock.** 

**  Yes,  you  will  set  oflT,  Sigurd,  but  I  shall  not 
go  with  you.  I  shall  remain  here  with  my  family.*' 
— **  Aha  I  does  the  wind  blow  from  that  quarter  ? 
I  thought  so.  But,  my  little  friend,  let  me  escape 
any  further  altercation  on  the  subject.  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  hear  the  perpetual  whimpering  about  Ivar ! 
he  is  out  of  danger  ;  you  yourself  have  told  me  so. 
There  is  actually  nothing  which  can  rationally  pre- 
vent your  setting  off:  and  anything  unreasonable, 
you  know,  is  no  affair  of  mine.  Besides,  you 
know  that  my  determination  is  tolerably  steadfast, 
and  is  not  accustomed  to  be  turned  about  by  any 
childishness  or  woman's  nonsense.** 

'*  I  know,  Sigurd,  that  your  determination  is 
steadfast ;  that  you  do  not  waver.  Nor  will  I  en- 
deavor to  persuade  you.  I  would  merely  say  to 
you  to-night,  farewell ;  and  would  thank  you  for 
the  time  when  you  loved  me,  and  for  the  good  will 
you  showed  me.  I  would  restore  what  I  can  no 
longer  retain.  You  leave  the  city  to-morrow,  and 
I  return  to  my  family,  to  the  home  of  my  child- 
hood. We  separate.  There  is  your  ring,  Sigurd. 
It  was  with  delight  that  I  placed  it  on  my  finger ; 
with  sorrow  it  is  that  I  remove  it.  But  it  must  be 
done.*' 

There  was  a  mournful,  quiet  determination  in 
Gerda 's  voice  and  demeanor,  which  was  very  un 
like  her.  Sigurd  had  often  seen  her  in  towering 
defiance,  burning  indignation  ;  he  was  accustomed 
to  these,  and  to  see  them  go  over  and  change.  But 
this  was  something  new  ;  it  sounded,  it  felt  strange ; 
a  cold  shudder  passed  over  Sigurd ;  he  looked  at 
the  young  woman  with  an  inquiring  glance.  But 
her  glance  opposed  his,  calm,  strong,  solemn,  but 
very  sorrowful.  There  was  a  something  in  it 
which  penetrated  Sigurd's  breast,  and  touched  his 
heart,  as  if  with  the  finger  of  death.  He  looked 
away,  and  then  again  he  looked  at  her ;  on  her 
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pale  countenance,  on  the  determined  deep  glance. 
For  the  first  timSf  Sigurd  seemed  to  have  met  in 
her  an  equal,  wliose  being  he  could  not  understand, 
and  a^rainst  which  he  could  not  contend.  An  in- 
creasing astonishment  in  his  countenance  seemed  to 
express  the  question  of  his  soul,  and  involuntarily 
he  uttered,  **  What  is  this ?     Is  it  serious?*' 

Gerda  laid  her  marble-cold  hand  upon  his — 
**  Yes,  it  is  serious,"  said  she,  as  before.  **  We 
must  part,  Sigurd ;  but  gladly  would  I  that  we 
bhould  part  friends.  And,  believe  me,  Sigurd,  I 
am  attached  to  you  still,  though  I  say  to  you  fare- 
well I"  and  her  voice  trembled.  She  leaned  her 
forehead  for  a  moment  against  his  shoulder :  then 
she  rose  up  and  remained  calmly  standing  before 
him.  Ills  sensations  were  extraordinary  ;  he  still 
felt  the  pressure  of  that  marhle-cold  hand  upon  his, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  an  icy  coldness  went  from  it  up 
into  his  breast.  There  was  a  buzzing  in  his  ears;  his 
heart  beat  violently,  whilst  he  felt  that  some  great 
change  was  about  to  take  place  between  himself 
and  her  whom  he  had  governed  so  long.  **  I  do 
not  understand  what  you  mean,"  said  he,  in  almost 
a  stammering  voice ;  **  what  is  the  cause  of  all 
this?  But  this  you  know  very  well,  that  I  desire 
your  true  happiness,  your  real  well-being;  and  I 
think  that  no  childish  displeasures  ought  to  make 
you  doubt  it.  What  is  it  that  you  reproach  me 
with  ?     What  is  it  that  you  desire  of  me?" 

**  Nothing,  Sigurd,  nothing  ;  only  to  be  free  !  It 
is  no  caprice,  no  accident,  which  separates  us.  It 
is  the  necessity  of  the  thing ;  it  is  the  dissimilarity 
between  our  two  natures.  More  than  this  I  will 
not  say  to  you.  I  will  not  embitter  this  moment  by 
reproaches.  You  have  believed  that  you  have  done 
right  by  yourself  and  for  me — but  if  I  should,  with 
the  excited  feelings  that  you  daily  waken  in  me,  be- 
come your  wife — woe  both  to  you  and  to  me !  our 
lives  would  become  miserable.  I  have  felt  hatred 
and  bitterness  towards  you  growing  in  my  heart ! 
Thus  it  ought  not  to  be.  No ;  I  would  still  love 
you  as  a  friend,  as  a  benefactor ;  and  therefore  we 
must  part  before  it  become^  too  late.  It  cannot  be 
otherwise,  Sigurd ;  I  have  proved  it  for  many 
years,  and  have  become  clear  on  the  subject  only 
within  a  short  time.  I  highly  esteem — I  am  at- 
tached t<)  you  ;  hut — we  must  part." 

Sigurd's  head  had  sunk  whilst  Gerda  thus  spoke. 
Mild  and  gentle  as  her  voice  was  to  him,  it  sound- 
ed like  the  thunder  of  doom.  When  she  had  ended 
he  looked  up,  and  she  appeared  to  him  beautiful  as 
she  stood  there  in  her  stern  gravity,  with  glances 
that  quietly  seemed  to  flash  fire  ; — never  liad  she 
appeared  to  him  more  beautiful,  more  worthy  to  be 
desirpd  !  ' 

Love,  anger,  jealousy,  rage,  penetrated  him  ; 
and  his  eyes  flashed,  as  he  said  in  bitterness,  **  You 
are  really  rash,  Gerda — this  is  very  easy  to  you  ; — 
it  is  a  tight  matter  to  you  to  break  faith  and  prom- 
ises, and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  it  troubles  you  very 
little  how  much  I  may  suflfor !  It  is  a  small  aflCiir 
for  you  to  give  him  up  who  has  devoted  his  life  for 
you  these  many  years,  because  you  have  already, 
perhaps,  given  yourself  to  another." 

Gerda  a-ssures  him  it  is  not  so — that  she  feels 
towards  him  as  she  does  t<i  no  other ;  that  she 
bhall  neveT  be  as  happy  as  she  has  been  again  ; 
that  she  shall  never  forget  him.  Bui  yet  they 
must  part  ;  only  she  entreats  that  they  may  part 
as  frie.nds. 

••  My  friend,  my  teacher!  Sigard  I — Give  me  a 


friendly  look ! — It  is  too  bitter  to  ptrt  thas ;  a  bea^ 
debt  will  notwithstanding  rest  upon  me — ^Ihe  debt 
of  being  ungrateful  to  my  benefactor."  She  weot 
Sigurd  had  clearly  understood  by  Gerda's  worot, 
and  her  whole  behavior,  that  there  waa  now  oo  re- 
turn, no  reconciliation  to  be  thought  of;  bat  hia 
pride  rose  op,  and  would  not  allow  her  to  aee  how 
deeply  he  was  wounded ;  and  a  nobler  feeling  alao 
stifled  in  him  the  expression  of  anger  and  of  pain. 
The  noble  womanliness  in  her  manner  and  behaTior 
awoke  the  noble  manliness  in  him  ;  for  it  existed 
there,  however  much  it  might  be  held  in  aubjeetion 
by  ruder  powers  ; — in  this  moment  of  atniggle  and 
suflTering  it  came  forth.  Sigurd  rose  op  and  said, 
**  Be  calm,  I  forgive  you.  And  aa  you  feel  it  ne- 
cessary for  the  happiness  of  your  life  to  separate 
from  me,  it  is  my  duty  to  feel  the  same.  Thai 
which  I  have  to  bear  in  consequence  of  it,  I  will 
hear.  You  are  free ;  to-morrow  I  will  myself  coo- 
duct  you  to  your  family ;  may  too  find  in  them 
better  friends  than  I  and  my  mother  haye  been  to 
you!" 

These  words  cot  Gerda  deeper  to  the  heart  than 
the  bitterest  reproaches  would  have  done;  aha 
wept  silently  but  painfully.  Sigurd,  evidentlj 
proud  and  cold,  walked  up  and  down  the  room. 
Did  he  enjoy  Gerda*s  tears  ?  Did  he  expect  some 
change  in  her  thoughts  and  resolution  T  Neither 
of  them  said  a  word  for  a  long,  long  time. 

At  length  Gerda  rose  up  and  said  softly,  **  Good 
night,  Sigurd  !"  He  stood  still  and  looked  at  her 
with  darkly  inquiring  glances  ;  she  went  nearer  to 
him,  and  oflTered  him  her  hand.  ''Good  night!" 
repeated  she,  with  almost  a  beseeching  glance. 

He  did  not  move,  but  continued  gloomily  to 
gaze  at  her.  Thus  stood  thoy  silent  for  a  moment. 
Perhaps,  at  this  moment,  each  waited  for  the 
other ;  perhaps  Sigurd  believed  that  now  the  kmg 
power  of  habit  and  womanly  weaknesa  would  tlirow 
the  young  girl  into  his  arms,  and  therefore  he  alood 
stiflSy  and  proudly  against  her,  aa  he  ao  often  had 
done  before. 

**Well  then— for  the  last  time!"  whispered 
Gerda  ! — *'  Forgive,  farewell !"  and  she  daaped 
him  in  her  arms,  and  impressed  a  kiss  upon  hia  lipa 
and  was  gone.  The  kiss  seemed  to  take  away  hia 
life ;  he  gasped  for  breath. 

•»  Was  that  the  last?— is  it  past — past  fbrererV* 
Thus  spoke  a  mournful  sound  within  Sigurd'a 
soul :  life  was  darkened  before  him,  and  the  worid 
seemed  as  if  it  would  fall  to  ruins.  It  became  dea^ 
olate  and  cold  within  him  and  around  him.  Ht 
went  into  his  chamber.  It  became  night.  **  la  it 
really  possible?— is  it  not  a  dream?"  aaid  Signid, 
shuddering  from  time  to  time  during  that  k«i|t 
night.  *'  Have  I  actually  been  the  cauae  of  iliiaf 
Have  I  chased  spring  out  of  my  world  1  Haye  1 
killed  the  life  of  my  life?"  But  his  pride auatained 
him,  and  prevented  him  from  seeking  for  m  veeoocilr 
iation. 

Next  day  he  restores  Gerda  to  her  fiunily. 
This  scene  is  real  and  intereating :  we  can  enter 
into  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  each  actor  aa  it 
passes.  Gerda's  next  step  does  not  appeal  io  tiM 
same  way  to  our  common  aympathiea.  She  !•• 
turns  home  when  Ivar  ia  just  recovering  from  tW 
fever  we  have  already  recorded,  but  ia  atill  in  • 
desponding  stato  of  mind.  It  ia  then  that  aha  die* 
closes  to  him  her  scheme  for  their  mutnal  i 
tion  after  their  troubles  : — they  mnat  opeo  a  i 
path  of  life;   thej  moat  lealim  tlM 
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fancies  of  their  childhood,  and  travel ;  they  must  I 
**  refresh  themselves  with  the  sounds  of  their  own 
songs;"  in  a  word,  she  had  planned  a  professional 
visit  to  America.  They  were  to  **sing  the  songs 
of  iheir  native  land  out  in  the  world  among  the 
foreign  people,  so  that  people  should  clap  their 
hands  and  cry,  Da  capo!  'And,  Ivar,  I  know  that 
we  shall  begin  to  live  da  capo,  and  that  a  better 
and  a  happier  life.'  *'  Miss  Bremer  has  all  along 
shown  very  lofty  ideas  of  the  mission  of  art  and 
accomplishments.  Painting,  sculpture,  music,  are 
all  regenerators  of  mankind,  and  in  their  nature, 
apart  from  the  uses  to  which  they  are  applied, 
evangelizers  of  the  world.  But  Gerda*s  step  is  a 
development — and  certainly  a  strange  one,  to  elicit 
all  the  grand  hopes  and  all  the  fine  language  which 
are  lavished  upon  it.  Uncle  Herkules  alone  op- 
poses the  plan  with  old-fashioned  prejudices.  He 
thinks  **  *  Gerda  is  worthy  of  something  better 
than  quavering  and  crowing  before  the  world  for 
money — and  to  the  Americans,  who  are  one  and 
all  fools — and  with  that  madcap  Ivar  too!*''  And 
he  alone  has  the  money  necessary  to  launch  the 
young  adventurers  on  their  new  field  of  useful- 
ness. Gothilda,  in  this  difficulty,  hits  upon  a 
novel  expedient,  and  offers  to  sell  herself  to  Uncle 
Herkules,  and  place  herself  from  henceforth  at  his 
entire  disposal ;  otherwise  she  will  dispose  of  her- 
self for  the  sum  wanted  to  a  ceruin  elderly  gen- 
tleman, who,  she  has  reason  to  think,  would  glad- 
ly buy  her  as  his  wife.  Uncle  Herkules  cannot 
spare  his  pet,  especially  to  **  that  selfish  old  fool, 
Urbanus  Myrtenblad  ;"  and  pays  down  the  money, 
with  which  the  explorers  of  new  worlds  depart. 
Their  success  in  America  is  unbounded,  reports 
of  which  gladden  the  home  circle.  At  length 
they  return  home,  rich,  and  with  restored  spirits 
and  energies.  Gerda  was  handsomer  than  ever, 
and  this  '*  was  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of 
things,  for  she  had  lived  in  affluence,  and  her  life 
had  been  active  and  happy  ;  she  had  felt  her  soul 
expand,  become  greater  and  bettev — in  one  word, 
grow."  In  the  meanwhile,  things  have  not  gone 
well  with  Sigurd.  His  mother  dies,  his  affairs 
become  involved  in  a  law-suit,  his  health  suflTers, 
his  temper  had  grown  gloomy  and  misanthropic. 

Gerda  had  not  observed,  when  she  landed  from 
her  voyage,  and  was  greeted  and  surrounded  by 
friends  and  relatives,  that  dark,  gloomy  eyes  were 
watching  her  from  a  carriage  drawn  up  near. 
The  face  was  hidden,  and  did  not  wish  to  be  seen. 
This  was  Sigurd.  The  next  day  Gerda  visits 
him,  and  breaks  in  upon  a  wonderful  dream  on 
the  subject  of  the  goddess  Valkyria.  At  first  he 
is  cold  towards  her,  and  shuts  up  his  heart ;  bat 
she  wins  upon  him,  takes  his  paralyzed  arm,  (it 
became  so  on  the  death  of  his  mother,)  which  falls 
as  it  were  dead  on  her  lap,  rube  it  with  her  beau- 
tiful hands,  breathes  upon  it,  and  finally,  by  that 
magic  which  Miss  Bremer  delights  in,  restores 
pulse  and  sensation  to  the  dead  limb.  **  But 
greater  was  the  miracle  which  was  wrought  on 
the  inner  life  ;**  the  bond  between  which  was 
broken,  gradually  reunited.     She  attended  apon 


him,  was  his  daily  companion,  his  sympathizing 
friend  ;  and  he  too  '*  was  quite  a  difi^erent  man  to 
his  former  self,"  softened,  subdued.  They  felt 
and  conversed  together  as  they  had  never  done 
before — and  the  end  may  easily  be  imagined. 

It  is  difficult  to  attempt  any  kind  of  abstract  of 
a  book  so  broken  into  parts  as  this,  where  some 
characters  are  brought  in  who  have  nothing  tu  do, 
and  others  whose  only  task  is  to  add  to  the  confu- 
sion ;  and  where  we  are  carried  oflT  from  the  his- 
tories and  the  trials  of  individuals,  to  vague  schemes 
of  universal  philanthropy.  Our  readers  must  be 
content  with  such  intimations  of  the  story  as  we 
have  already  given. 

The  end  of  the  book  is  occupied  in  establishing 
a  '*  Swedish  Lowell,"  a  community  to  elevate  the 
workpeople  to  the  highest  possible  improvement, 
freedom,  and  happiness — an  Utopia.  All  throw 
themselves  with  zeal  into  the  work.  Dr.  Lund 
preaches,  Gerda  sings,  Beor  contrives,  Gothilda 
tells  fortunes,  Lagertha,  the  sculptor,  gives  her 
**  Fates  ;"  all  dance,  and  feast,  and  enjoy  them- 
selves, and  get  manied.  There  is  no  end  of  wed- 
dings. Feativities  follow  one  another ;  all  the 
speeches  are  given,  the  reminiscences,  the  histori- 
cal details  ;  we  might  suppose  we  had  closed  the 
novel,  and  taken  up  a  newspaper  report.  The 
scheme  of  course  succeeds  brilliantly.  All  the 
characters  lose  themselves  in  this  scene  of  mawk- 
ish philanthropy,  and  we  gladly  at  length  find  our- 
selves at  the  last  page.  Philanthropy,  without 
severe,  genuine  religion,  is  a  cold  thing  ;  and  this 
is  a  cold  book,  different  in  this  respect,  in  spite  of 
all  their  defects,  from  Miss  Bremer's  other  works. 
The  high  flights,  the  language  on  stilts,  the  prolix 
discussions,  the  unreality,  the  profane  allusions, 
the  heathenish  images — all  give  a  dreary  impre»> 
sion.  We  miss  the  genial  flow  of  social  talk,  the 
sprightliness,  the  innocent  mirth  and  humor,  in 
the  drawing  of  which  Miss  Bremer  chiefly  excels. 
In  the  same  way  there  is  an  absence  of  that  poet^ 
ry,  expressed  with  a  certain  refined,  though  some- 
what affected  eloquence,  which  in  her  best  efforts 
relieve  these  home,  domestic  scenes.  Till  now, 
her  original,  fresh  style  has  always  excited  curi- 
osity and  interest,  however  much  the  end  may 
have  disappointed  the  expectations  raised.  There 
is  danger  now  of  the  charm  being  broken,  of  the 
natural  flow  of  spirits  being  changed  into  excite- 
ment and  bombast.  New-fangled  schemes  of  be- 
nevolence or  reform  have  also  a  chilling  effect  on 
the  curiosity  of  the  reader,  who  takes  up  a  story 
and  finds  it  gradually  change  and  fade  into  a  vis- 
ion of  social  regeneration — some  hobby  of  the  au- 
thor's he  can  neither  follow  nor  admire.  He  feels 
himself  taken  in — as  when,  in  unsuspicious  mood, 
he  has  let  his  interest  be  awakened  by  some  news- 
paper paragraph  professing  to  give  a  court  inci- 
dent, or  characteristic  trait  of  *'  the  duke,"  and 
finds  it  all  end  in  the  eu!ogy  of  some  sovereign 
elixir,  or  oiotment  which  will  raise  the  dead  to 
life. 

There  is  one  point,  however,  on  which  Mist 
Bremer  knows  still  how  to  appeal  to  the  sjmpt- 
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thies  of  her  readers,  and  which  we  really  beliere 
to  have  been  one  cause  of  her  general  popularity. 
It  is  the  prominence,  the  interest  she  gives  to  those 
necessary  duties  and  pleasures  of  life,  eating  and 
drinking.  These  she  treats  as  a  true  woman  of 
genius.  She  knows  their  power  over  the  heart  of 
man,  and  does  not  scruple  to  invest  them  with  all 
their  real  importance.  She  knows,  as  a  fact,  that 
they  do  act  a  part  in  every  event  and  circumstance 
of  life  ;  that,  in  sorrow  or  joy,  we  must  eat ;  and 
she  is  not  afraid  of  investing  them  with  their  full 
consequence  in  the  social  drama.  No  grief  is  too 
poignant,  no  anxiety  too  engrossing,  no  joy  too 
transcendent,  for  eating  and  drinking  not  to  assert 
their  influence  in  sustaining  the  mourner,  encour- 
aging the  dejected,  and  helping  the  happy  to  real- 
ize their  joy.  And  not  only  does  this  appeal  to 
our  appetite  give  a  genuine,  hearty,  genial  charac- 
ter to  her  writings ;  it  has  also  assisted  in  estab- 
lishing their  moral  reputation,  in  giving  a  general 
impression  of  soundness  and  domesticity ;  fur  if 
the  gentlemen  eat,  the  ladies  cook ;  and  what 
harm  can  we  really  suspect,  in  spite  of  appearances, 
in  a  household  where  its  mistress  spends  half  her 
time  in  her  store-room  weighing  out  coflfee  and 
sugar,  and  where  her  daughters  bake  the  patties, 
fry  the  pancakes,  and  whip  the  creams  ? — where 
a  threatened  liaison  is  interrupted  by  care  for  the 
preserves,  and  a  wife's  well-founded  jealousies  lost 
sight  of  in  a  misapprehension  about  the  veal  cut- 
lets? 

We  can  hardly  lose  the  impression,  that  this 
homely  simplicity  of  manners  implies  what  it  would 
do  in  our  own  country.  The  perpetual  discussion 
of  dinners  and  suppers,  the  never-ending  baskets 
of  provisions,  the  share  the  ladies  take  in  their 
preparation,  the  warm  disputes  on  baking  and 
brewing,  quite  carry  our  thoughts  out  of  the  region 
of  unlawful  speculation  and  low  morality.  With 
as,  these  evils  are  the  fruit  of  idleness  and  noth- 
ing-to-do— which  must  always  be  their  more  nat- 
ural sphere.  We  cannot  readily  suppose  them 
compatible  with  a  social  state,  in  which  scepticism 
and  infidelity  are  tolerated,  and  the  most  sacred 
domestic  ties  too  often  disregarded. 

Of  toleration  and  sympathy  fur  unbelief,  we  have 
adduced  proof  enough  in  Miss  Bremer*s  writings ; 
and  though  we  give  her  credit  for  a  sincere  desire 
to  raise  the  moral  tone  of  her  countrymen,  there 
are  yet  too  many  indications  of  familiarity  with  a 
corrupt  social  state  throughout  her  works ;  we  find 
too  confused  an  idea  of  what  are  the  duties  and 
callings  of  her  own  sex,  too  great  an  indulgence 
in  what  she  thinks  inevitable  evils,  to  make  her  a 
safe  guide  even  in  those  points  where  her  naturally 
pure  feeling  and  good  sense  might  otherwise  have 
qualified  her  to  become  one. 
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Not  long  since,  a  lady  died  in  the  northern  part 
of  this  state,  whose  years  numbered  almost  a  cen- 
tury.    There  is  a  volume  of  history  forever  lost. 
What  Btories  she  could  tell  of  the  brave  old  days, 


few  knew,  for  she  lived  in  great  retirement,  and  of 
late  the  dimness  of  age  had  begnn  to  settle  aa  well 
on  her  mind  as  on  her  eyes.  What  springs  laden 
with  flowers  had  been  hers ;  what  sonny  and  beau- 
tiful summers,  what  autumns  with  their  golden 
fruits !  She  knew  vhe  men  of  the  levolation ;  she 
was  a  near  relative  of  Jane  McCrea,  and  saw  her 
just  before  her  murder ;  she  was  a  relic  of  forgotteo 
years.  For  some  years  past  her  time  bad  been  oe- 
cupied  occasionally  in  making  every  preparation  for 
her  funeral.  The  most  minute  arrangements  were 
completed,  and  nothing  lefl  for  her  friends  but  to 
close  her  wearied  eyes  and  bear  her  to  sleep  with 
her  kindred.  A  more  sublime  occupation  than  that 
preparation,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  A  mortal 
who  had  passed  the  age  allotted  to  her  fellows  by 
more  than  twenty  years,  loaded  down  with  the 
weight  of  recollections,  heavy,  whether  they  be 
pleasant  or  bitter ;  who  had  laid,  one  by  one,  every 
companion  of  glorious  girlhood  to  rest  undier  the 
sod ;  in  whose  ears  was  sounding  distantly  the  roar 
of  the  cannon  of**  Seventy-Six,'*  and  yet  more  dis- 
tantly the  gurgling  of  brooks  and  songs  of  birds 
that  gladdened  her  childhood ;  before  whose  eyes, 
along  with  other  phantasies,  came  often  the  vision 
of  a  maiden,  fair  and  well  beloved,  murdered  bj  a 
race  of  men  long  extinct  and  almost  forgotten ;  such 
a  person,  who  had  survived  the  overthrow  of  na- 
tions and  changes  of  dynasties  and  cnimUiog  of 
thrones — who  had  seen  Europe  rocked  by  eaitb- 
quakes  and  dazzled  by  the  meteor-like  tiansit  of 
Napoleon  across  her  sky — who  had  seen  France 
thrice  revolutionized,  Spain  countless  times— who 
was  old  when  the  star  of  destiny  went  down  on 
Waterloo,  and  yet  lived  to  see  the  child  of  destiay 
carried  to  France  in  all  the  pomp  which  can  invest 
death  itself  with  grandeur — who  had  liyed  and 
loved,  and  out-lived  almost  all  she '  loTed—calmly 
make  ready  the  robes  in  which  her  way-worn  body 
should  repose  until  its  youth  and  vigor  retam  to  it 
again. 

They  did  not  know  that  she  waa  dying.  She 
was  insensible  except  to  the  approach  of  •  ehiM, 
whom  she  called  by  name  and  then  cloeed  her  eyes. 
During  the  brief  interval  which  succeeded  that  sin- 
gle expression  of  intelligence,  and  preceded  the  sep- 
aration of  soul  and  body,  a  vision  made  up  of  the 
scenes  she  was  leaving  and  the-memories  connected 
with  them,  must  have  swept  before  her.  A  cen- 
tury of  companionship  had  endeared  many  of  the 
things  of  earth  to  her,  and  its  joys  and  griefr  bad 
been  impressed  with  some  degree  of  permanency  on 
her  mind.  The  floating  phantoms  of  the  mors  le* 
cent  past,  must  have  mingled  strongly  with  the  dis- 
tinct recollections  of  early  years ;  and  forms  of  men, 
and  assemblies  of  the  old  dead,  and  all  the  < 
stance  and  glory  of  the  age  of  war  and  armsy  | 
triumphantly  before  her  as  the  deep  sleep 
down  on  her  heavy  eyelids. 

Death  is  victorious  over  all.  When  youth  is 
crushed  by  his  iron  tread,  we  shrink  snd  are  ssd ; 
when  manhood  is  broken  down,  we  tremble;  but 
when  old  age  afler  a  long  contest  yields  at  faal, 
then  men  may  smile. 
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From  the  QuarUriy  Rerlew. 
1.  Souvenirs  d*un  Sijour  d  Paris  durant  PJBver  de 

1802  ^  1803. 
3.  Le  Lac  de  Come,  1830. 

3.  Munich  et  ses  Monuments^  1839. 

4.  Souvenirs  et  Impressions  de  Voyage ,  1846. 

6.  Feiiilies  detadtees  de  V Album  d'un  Homme  retiri 
du  Monde.  (By  Baron  Wessenbero.  Print- 
ed ouly  for  private  circulation.) 

Baron  Wes^nberg  is  well  remembered  in 
England  as  special  ambassador  from  Austria  dur- 
ing the  Belgian  conferences  of  1831  and  1832.  On 
leaving  us  he  bore  away  with  him,  as  we  believe, 
the  esteem  and  good  will  of  all  parties.  His  liberal 
views  and  lively  conversation— his  activity  and 
ability  in  hours  of  business,  and  his  keen  relish  for 
society  afterwards — will  not  be  easily  forgotten  by 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  know  him.  Few 
men  contributed  more  to  the  life  and  spirit  of  any 
company  in  which  he  found  himself,  combining  as 
he  did  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  reserve  which 
his  official  duty  imposed  with  a  most  ready  and  in- 
telligent frankness  of  communication  on  any  other 
subject. 

The  long  and  busy  life  of  this  statesman  appears 
to  have  been  fraught  with  many  curious  incidents. 
One  of  these  is  related  by  M.  Fain  in  his  **  Manu- 
Bcrit  de  1814.''     At  nearly  the  close  of  that  cam- 
paign Baron  Wessenberg  was  surprised  and  taken 
prisoner  by  a  party  of  insurgent  French  peasantry 
between   Nancy  and  Langres,  and   early  on   the 
morning  of  the  28ih  of  March  he  was  brought  be- 
fore Napoleon  at  his  head-quarters  of  St.  Diiier. 
He  was,  we  believe,  the  last  foreign  minister  whom 
the  monarch  of  France,  so  lately  conqueror  and 
arbiter  of  Europe,  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
before   his  abdication.     Napoleon  welcomed  him  I 
with  eager  courtesies,  received  him  at  his  own  table  | 
to  breakfast,  gave  him  back  his  captured  papers  ' 
and  portfulio,  and,  finally,  aAer  a  long  and  inter-  i 
eating  conversation,  despatched  him  on  a  confiden- 
tial mission  to  the  Emperor  of  Austria.     But  the  , 
chances  of  the  war  had  compelled  that  sovereign 
to  fall  back  as  far  as  Dijon  at  the  very  time  that 
the  events  at  Paris  were  in  rapid  progress  of  con- 
summation, so  that  the  mission  of  Baron  Wessen-  | 
berg,  never  perhaps  very  hopeful  for  NapoIeon*s 
cause,  was  quickly  nipped  in  the  hud.  ' 

The  embassy  to  England  in  1831  and  1832  was  ' 
the  last  of  Baron  Wessenberg's  important  diplo- 
matic services.  His  principles  were  not  in  accord-  I 
ance  on  all  points  with  the  leading  influences  at 
Vienna  ;  and  the  divergence  was  more  strongly 
felt  after  the  great  political  changes  of  1830  had 
become  established  and  matured.  He  retired  to 
his  country  seat  near  Freiburg  in  Brisgau,  where 
be  passed  his  green  old  age  in  the  enjoyment  of 
social  and  lettered  ease.  It  was  at  that  period 
that  he  committed  to  writing  some  recollections  of 
his  life,  and  some  results  of  his  experience ;  and 
of  these  (which  we  have  just  enumerated)  he  al- 
lowed a  few  copies  to  be  printed  for  the  enteruin- 
nent  of  his  personal  friends.  But  at  the  age  of 
•eventy-four  his  tranquil  retirement  was  to  be  sud- 


denly and  strangely  broken  through.  The  revola 
tion  of  this  year  at  Paris  was  ere  long  followed  by 
other  revolutions  at  Milan  and  at  Venice,  at  Pres- 
burg  and  at  Prague,  and  above  all  at  Vienna. 
Baron  Wessenberg  was  called  on  to  assume  the 
ministry  of  foreign  affairs  and  the  leading  part  in 
the  cabinet  at  a  crisis  more  perilous  for  the  Aus- 
trian monarchy  than  when  the  Turkish  armies  were 
battering  the  walls  of  its  capital — more  perilous 
than  when  Maria  Theresa,  a  fugitive  from  her 
German  dominions,  held  forth  her  infant  son  amidst 
the  acclamations  of  the  loyal  states  of  Hungary — 
more  perilous  than  when  Napoleon  could  dictate 
his  bulletins  from  Schonbrunn. 

It  is  no  easy  task,  perhaps,  amidst  so  many 
momentous  changes  passing  all  around — though, 
thanks  be  to  God,  not  as  yet  amongst  us — to  direct 
public  attention  to  any  matters  of  lighter  concern. 
Still,  however,  our  readers  may  deem  that  we  do 
them  no  unacceptable  service,  if  we  introduce  Baron 
Wessenberg  to  them  on  the  field  of  literature. 
With  that  view  we  will  first  select  some  miscel- 
laneous extracts  from  his  Recollections  of  Paris  in 
1802.  But  considering  the  length  and  number  of 
these  extracts,  we  will,  instead  of  inserting  the 
French  original,  attempt  an  English  version  of 
them. 

GENERAL    ASPECT    OF    PARIS. 

Since  the  dix-huit  Brumaire,  and  above  all,  since 
the  Treaty  of  Luneville,  which  put  a  close  to  that 
fearful  struggle  from  which  France,  notwithstanding 
all  her  victories,  had  suffered  so  greatly,  Paris  had 
begun  to  change  its  aspect.  It  was  still  indeed  the 
city  of  mud  and  mire,  (de  boue  et  defange^)  as  Rous- 
seau called  it ;  from  its  appearance  one  might  have 
thought  that  there  had  been  neither  sweeping  nor 
repairing  since  the  public  entry  of  Henri  Quatre,  so 
dirty  were  the  streets,  and  so  rickety  the  houses. 
There  was  still  many  a  ruin  to  recall  the  recent  pe- 
riod of  havoc,  but  people  thought  themselves  at  the 
end  of  their  hardest  trials,  and  gave  way  to  the 
gayest  hopes.  Everybody  sought  to  blot  oat  the 
traces  of  a  time  which  was  never  to  return.  There 
was  general  joy  at  the  prospect  of  being  able  to  re- 
new the  former  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and 
the  Parisians  above  all  were  happy  to  see  throncring 
in  among  them  a  crowd  of  strangers,  whose  long 
absence  had  been  not  a  little  hurtful  to  them.  In- 
dustry seemed  awakening  from  a  long  slumber; 
and  Paris  might  be  compared  to  an  immense  ant-hill, 
where  each  unit  was  darting  forth  to  his  own  objects 
of  activity. 

Already  might  the  effects  of  this  change  be  per- 
ceived in  the  tone  of  society  and  the  way  of  livmg. 
The  ereat  public  reviews  and  solemn  receptions  at 
the  Tuileries  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment 
of  a  new  court.  The  republican  customs  gradually 
yielded'  to  the  splendor  oif  the  consular  government. 
The  drawing-rooms  (salons)  of  the  Consuls  Cam- 
bac^r^s  and  Le  Bran  attracted  in  great  numbers 
all  persons  eager  to  take  a  part  in  the  new  order  of 
things. 

In  the  sahm  of  the  Consul  Le  Brun,  the  former 
secreury  of  the  Chancellor  Maup^ou,  some  trace 
was  to  be  found  of  the  old-fashioned  manners.  He 
was  the  first  that  made  himself  remarkable  by  a  cer- 
tain etiquette.  The  arm-chairs  were  ranged  in  a 
di^rent  line  from  the  common  chairs,  and  a  line  of 
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demarcation  between  difTerent  orders  in  society  was 
beginning  to  be  shadowed  forth.  The  wives  of  the 
penerale  and  of  the  great  public  functionaries  by  de- 
grees stood  aloof  from  the  wives  of  the  government 
contractors  and  brokers.  Thus  little  by  little  the 
distinction  of  ranks  came  to  be  felt  and  seen.  The 
first  consul  favored  by  all  the  means  he  could  this 
transition  to  the  customs  of  a  monarchy.  He  re- 
moved in  succession  from  around  him  all  les  Roues 
dc  la  RiooltUion.  His  wiftj  did  not  venture  to  as8<»- 
ciate  with  any  persons  of  doubtful  conduct ;  it  be- 
came necessary  for  her  to  show  the  utmost  reserve. 
The  anticipaiione  of  Napoleon  were  speedily  ful- 
filled. 

Ere  long  everybody  became  ambitious  of  the  honor 
to  be  received  in  the  salons  of  the  Tuileries.  The 
commonweal:h-mon  seemed  every  day  to  lessen  and 
dwindle  before  the  great  number  of  people  that  hun- 
gered after  favors  and  places.  The  words  liberti 
and  egalUi  had  become  void  of  meaning ;  they  had 
ceased  to  expre&s  a  truth.  Never  perhaps  was  any 
people  more  inclined  to  bend  before  a  strongly  con- 
stituted jiovernment,  than  was  then  the  people  of 
France ;  for  they  felt  the  absolute  necessity  of  such 
a  government.  The  conspiracies  that  still  broke 
forth  from  time  to  time  served  only  to  manifest  how 
impotent  was  the  feeble  minority,  and  to  supply  the 
first  consul  with  new  pretexts  and  new  facilities  to  in- 
crease his  power.  Accordingly  >  I  no  hmger  doubted 
that  the  hero  of  the  dix-hmt  Brumaire  would  short- 
ly reach  the  highest  point  of  dominion,  seeing  that 
he  was  irresistibly  borne  along  to  it  by  the  force 
of  circuinfitances,  as  much  as  by  his  own  force  of 
genius.  After  he  was  once  named  consul  for  life, 
he  had  fewer  obstacles  to  overcome  than  had  the 
Kmperor  Augustus  before  the  battle  of  Actium. 
The  great  majority  saw  in  him  Vhomme  nicessaire. 
Neither  Moreau  as  a  rival,  nor  Carnot  as  a  patriot, 
could  any  longer  be  formidable  to  him. 

THE    INFLUENZA  (LA    GRIPPE.) 

All  Paris  was  devoted  to  pleasures  and  amuse- 
ments; these  were  not  even  put  to  flight  by  a 
horrible  influenza,  which  was  accompanied  by  a 
malignant  ophthalmia,  and  which  during  several 
months  made  frightful  havoc.  More  than  thirty 
thousand  people  fell  victims  to  it.  This  illness,  and 
especially  the  ophthalmia,  its  dangerous  adjunct, 
had  been  imported  from  Egypt  by  the  troops  that 
returned  after  the  assassination  of  General  Kl(5l>er. 
At  Paris  it  assumed  at  once  an  epidf'mic  character, 
aided  no  doubt  by  the  extreme  humidity  which  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  winter.  For  my  own  part  I 
did  not  escape.  However,  I  had  the  good  fortune 
to  recover  without  the  help  of  a  physician,  by  mere- 
ly following  a  regimen  pointed  out  in  the  Journal 
des  Dibats^  and  which  consisted  in  frequently  ap- 
plying to  the  eye  affected  some  tendons  of  raw  veal, 
and  in  avoiding  all  substantial  food  during  the  whole 
course  of  the  illness. 

THE   PALAIS    ROYAL. 

The  Palcus  Royal  was  the  principal  rendezvous 
for  all  idlers,  home  and  foreign,  and  also  for  sharpers 
of  every  kind.  There  were  the  means  of  gratifica- 
tion ready  for  every  want,  every  fancy,  and  every 
folly.  There  one  might  breakfast,  dine,  read  the 
newspapers,  eat  ices,  dress  to  the  latest  fashion, 
enjoy  the  pleasures  of  the  theatre — for  the  Tl^atre 
Franqais  and  the  Theatre  Montausicr  were  both 
within  the  circumference  of  the  Palais  Royal — there, 
in  short,  might  one  at  one's  pleasure,  ruin  oneself 
either  in  purse  or  in  person.    The  best  restaurateurs ^ 


coflTee-houses,  and  shops  of  every  Tariety  were  i 
there  in  the  greatest  profusion  ;  nor  was  then  uy 
lack  of  gaming-houses.  That  at  No.  29  was  the 
one  which  principally  attracted  foreigners.  One 
day  an  Englishman  lost  at  it,  with  the  most  stqie 
composure,  a  hundred  thousand  francs  which  he  had 
staked  upon  one  card  ;  he  withdrew  without  saying 
a  single  word,  and  never  appeared  again. 

Massena  one  night  carried  away  from  it  sevea 
hundred  thousand  francs.  The  bankers,  terrified  at 
his  run  of  luck,  oflTered  him  next  day  fiHy  thousand 
francs  if  he  would  refrain  from  playing  only  that 
single  day.  He  refused,  and  again  was  aconsidei^ 
able  gainer.  The  exclusive  privilege  for  these 
games  of  chance  was  farmed  out  as  a  branch  of  the 
revenue,  bringing  in  not  less  than  six  millions  year- 
ly, for  which  the  government  did  not  account  lo 
the  public.  The  ministry  of  police  and  the  military 
governor  of  Paris  had  each  their  share  in  it,  aa  had 
also  several  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions. 
I  never  entered  but  once  any  of  those  dens  of  de- 
spair. I  was  not  a  little  surprised  at  meeting  thers 
a  German  of  my  acquaintance,  once  a  merchant  of 
credit,  but  who,  aller  having  failed  in  busineM, 
sunk  so  low  as  to  accept  from  the  farmers  of  the 
bank  a  sort  of  salary,  on  condition  of  bringing  to 
their  play-table  new  customers  from  among  the 
foreigners  at  Paris. 

Fouche  had  just  been  reforming  the  police  of  the 
Palais  Royal,  When  I  first  arrived  at  Paris,  OM 
used  often  to  be  assailed  there  in  no  seemly  manner 
by  a  whole  swarm  of  Houris,  some  of  them  of  tha 
lowest  order,  and  could  not  always  get  dear  of 
them  without  leaving  some  money  behind.  At 
last,  to  avoid  complaints,  they  had  formed  the  plan 
of  establishing  a  kind  of  police  amongst  themselvea, 
by  submitting  to  the  authority  of  a  chief,  chosen  ia 
their  own  ranks.  This  chief  had  taken  the  tills 
of  Madame  Josephine,  in  allusion  to  the  wife  of  tht 
first  consul,  and  used  to  levy  a  moderate  toll  on  the 
passers  by,  who  afler  they  had  paid  the  toll  wera 
allowed  to  wander  freely  through  the  midst  of  this 
commonwealth  of  grisettes:  their  principal 
being  the  Theatre  Montausicr.  For  this  i 
respectable  woman  durst  appear  at  that  theatre; 
even  its  boxes  were  open  to  the  humblest  votaries 
of  Venus.  On  one  occasion  a  German  ladj  of  high 
birth  ventured  to  step  in  from  curiosity,  and  was  oa 
the  point  of  becoming  the  victim  of  a  brutal  Eng- 
lishman,  who,  more  than  half-drunk,  only  replied 
to  her  refusals  by  horrible  God-damns !  FoucM  it 
last  reduced  all  these  wretched  creatures  to  m  se- 
vere discipline;  and,  above  all,  limited  the  number 
of  those  who  were  permitted  to  frequent  the 
theatres  and  the  Pakns  Royal;  notwitlistaoding 
which  rule,  they  were  still  occasionally  to  he  aeea 
there  in  considerable  crowds. 

LE  GRANDE  MONDK. 

The  pleasures  of  the  great  world,  (as  they  ait 
commonly  called,)  namely,  besides  playe,  gveet 
parties,  routs,  full-dress  balls,  and  state  dionew 
all  these  had  been  set  on  foot  again  under  the  con- 
sulate. The  first  consul  always  invited  to  dien 
a  great  number  of  foreigners  on  his  davs  ie  , 
r&eption.  On  such  a  day  the  first  Susinese  «■■ 
always  a  splendid  military  review  in  the  court  of  llw 
Tuileries.  The  Otrps  Diplomatique  and  the  for- 
eigners in  its  train  had  sometimes  id  wait  for  an^ 
eral  hours  before  they  were  ushered  into  the  hM 
of  audience.  The  dinners  of  the  first  consul  i 
lasted  beyond  three  quarters  of  an  houri  and 
in  general  followed  by  a  concert,  where  one 
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times  heard  excellent  Italiao  music.  But  the  din- 
ners of  the  most  renown  were  those  given  by  the 
second  consul,  M.  Cambac^r^s ;  they  were  di- 
rected by  one  M.  d'AigTefeuille,a  gentleman  of  the 
ancient  long  robe,  a  friend  of  the  master  of  the 
house,  and  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  all 
questions  of  good  cheer.  Cambac^r^s,  quite  satis- 
fied with  filling  the  second  place,  thought  only  of 
maintaining  a  high  position  amidst  the  new  order  of 
things,  and  had  frankly  devoted  himself  to  the  fu- 
ture emperor,  who  on  his  part  had  never  any 
reason  to  regret  the  confidence  which  he  granted 
him.  Nothing  could  exceed  his  courtesy  to  all  the 
foreigners  who  were  introduced  at  his  house. 

M.  de  Talleyrand  lived  en  grand  Seigneur  and 
saw  a  great  deal  of  company.  His  dinners  were 
each  a  type  of  the  most  exquisite  cheer.  In  the 
evening,  the  great  diplomate  was  as  it  were  lost  to 
society,  for  he  always  concluded  his  day  bv  a  party 
at  whist,  that  seemed  to  have  no  end.  His  play 
was  very  high — five  louis  the  point,  besides  bets. 
Madame  de  Talleyrand,  a  very  good  kind  of  wo- 
man, very  ignorant,  and  with  only  some  remains  of 
beauty,  added  little  either  to  the  brilliancy  or  to  the 
pleasantness  of  the  house.  It  has  never  been 
clearly  understood  what  motives  Monseigneur  the 
ex-bishop  can  have  had  for  contracting  such  a  mar- 
riage. It  is  said  that  he  began  by  spending  the 
fair  lady's  fortune;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
would  have  considered  that  a  reason  for  making  her 
his  wife  !  On  one  occasion  a  friend  of  his  addressed 
to  him  a  question  on  the  subject,  expressing  his 
surprise  how  he  could  have  given  his  hand  to  so 
silly  a  woman  (une  femmc  si  nulle.)  M.  de  Talley- 
rand answered,  *'  Itad  I  known  any  one  sillier  still, 
she  should  have  been  my  choice  I"  The  pope,  by 
a  brief  dated  June  29,  1802^  had  absolved  M.  de 
Talleyrand  from  every  excommunication,  and  au- 
thorized him  to  wear  a  layman's  dress.* 

*  We  must  step  aside  here  for  a  moment  to  ohRorve 
that  we  found  lately  soine  to  us  new  details  concerning 
the  early  hi^tory  of  Madame  de  Talleyrand,  in  a  volume 
from  which  no  one  could  have  anticipated  fresh  inf<irma- 
tion  on  that  subject,  or  even  the  slightest  allusion  to  il. 
We  refer  to  a  biography  of  Charles  Macintosh,  F.  R.  S., 
printed  by  his  son  "for  f»rivate  circulation,"  in  1847. 
This  lillie  volume  will  not  be  overlooked  by  ihosecurions 
as  to  the  history  of  science  ;  for  the  gentleman  whose 
name  is  popularly  known  only  in  connection  wiih  our 
water-proof  capes  and  cloaks,  was  in  fact  a  scientific 
chemist  of  great  and  varied  accomplishment.  But  to  our 
own  point — Charles  Macintosh  had  an  elder  brother, 
William,  whose  name  survives  as  author  of  a  book  en- 
titled "Travels  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa."  This 
William  Macintosh  was  a  merchant,  a  planter,  and  also 
a  chemist ;  and  among  many  varieties  of  fortune  and  oc- 
cupation, he  was  established  in  trade  at  Calcutta  during 
the  government  of  Warren  Hastings.  Not  the  least  im- 
portant incident  of  that  period  was  the  trial  of  Hastings' 
great  enemy,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir  Philip)  Francis,  C>r 
crim.  cnn.  with  Mrs.  Grand,  a  young  lady  of  Scotch  ori- 
gin, wife  of  a  practitioner  at  the  Calcutta  bar.  This  lady 
being  deserted  by  Francis  very  soon  after  the  exposure 
of  1  heir  intercourse,  found  refuge,  it  seems,  under  the  roof 
of  Mr.  William  Macintosh.  She  lived  for  some  time 
with  him— accompanied  him  to  Europe— and  his  affairs 
making  it  convenient  for  him  to  take  up  his  residence  in 
France,  was  (ound  at  the  opening  of  the  revolution  an  in- 
mate in  his  house.  He  had  claims  on  the  government  of 
France,  which  all  the  revolutionary  administrations  suc- 
cessively evaded  ;  he  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  p^at 
straits,  and  in  the  course  of  his  anxious  negotiations, 
Mrs.  Grand  was  often  employed  by  him  when  not  in 
Paris  to  wait  on  persons  in  power  on  his  behalf.  On  one 
occasion  she  thus  attended  the  levee  of  citizen  Talley- 
rand, ex-bishop  of  A  ulun  ;  who,  being  smitten  with  her 
nullity,  invitea  her  to  remain  under  his  roof.  Thus  end- 
ed her  conaeclion  with  the  Calcutta  friend — who  subse- 


Munit,  who  was  then  GoYemor  of  Paris,  likewise 
kept  open  house.  His  wife,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline  of  Naples,  although  still  rather  a  novice 
in  the  ways  of  fashionable  life,  pleased  notwith- 
standing, from  her  cleverness,  and  from  her  agree- 
able manners,  without  any  tinge  of  pride.  The 
goodness  of  her  heart  was  generally  praised.  Her 
husband  was  a  true  hussar,  and  what  they  com- 
monly call  a  good  fellow,  (hon  diable;)  he  talked  of 
nothing  besides  horses  and  hunting — but  he  showed 
great  politeness  to  all  strangers.  The  other  gen- 
erals troubled  themselves  little  about  society.  Mo- 
reau,  who  lived  almost  wholly  in  the  country,  at 
his  chateau  of  Gros-bois,  would  have  been  willing 
enough  to  receive  foreigners  at  his  house,  but  he 
was  on  ill  terms  with  the  first  consul,  notwithstand- 
ing the  advances  which  the  latter  had  made  to  him 
— and  his  mother-in-law  Madame  Hulot,  a  great 
dabbler  at  intrigue,  was  ever  busy  in  adding  fresh 
fuel  to  his  jealousy.  Thus  it  was  necessary  to 
he  very  circumspect  in  any  intercourse  with  him. 
Moreau  was  even  ostentatious  in  displaying  his 
angry  displeasure,  and  never  appeared  dressed  in 
uniform.  Bemadotte  belonged  to  the  same  party, 
but  was  much  more  reserved  and  more  afraid  of 
committing  himself.  Besides,  he  had  some  family 
ties  with  the  first  consul  through  his  wife,  who  was 
the  sister  of  Joseph  Bonaparte's.  I  watched  pret- 
ty closely  all  the  underhand  dealings  of  this  party, 
and  soon  became  convinced  that  they  had  not  among 
them  a  single  mind  so  strong  as  ever  to  be  formi- 
dable to  him  who  had  dared  attempt  the  Dix-hvit 
Brumaire. 

Among  the  nabobs  of  the  Chaussie  d^Antm 
there  was  none  but  M.  Recamier  who  kept  open 
house.  His  balls  every  Monday  were  frequented 
by  all  the  most  distinguished  and  fashionable  peo- 
ple, both  French  and  foreign. 

In  general  the  foreigners  at  Paris  did  not  con- 
tribute much  to  the  charms  of  its  society.  Some 
ladies  used  to  receive  some  of  their  acquaintance ; 
such  as  the  Princess  Dolgorouki,  the  Countess 
Zamoiska,  who  was  then  beautiful  as  an  angel,  and 
the  Duchess  de  Riario,  but  that  was  all ;  the  am- 
bassadors did  not  go  beyond  a  state  dinner  at  long 
intervals,  or  a  tiresome  rout.  The  wife  of  the 
Prussian  minister,  Madame  de  Lucchesini,  had  a 
small  circle  of  her  own.  This  lady  took  great  pains 
to  disguise  the  fact  of  her  having  passed  for  some 
time  the  hmit-line  of  forty,  and  used,  it  is  said,  to 
go  to  bed  every  afternoon,  in  the  hope  that  when 
she  appeared  at  parties,  a  few  hours  later,  her  com- 
plexion might  be  restored  to  all  its  morning  fresh- 
ness. She  doted  on  Paris,  and  feared  nothing  so 
much  as  to  see  her  husband  recalled.     Madame  de 

quently,  in  some  manner  still  mysterious,  attracted  the 
suspicion  of  Bonaparte,  as  supposed  to  be  in  correspond- 
ence with  the  exiled  Louis  XVni. — was  arrested  at  Eise- 
nach, and  held  in  a  tedious  imprisonment,  from  the  eflects 
of  which  his  health  never  recovered.  On  the  restoration 
— by  which  time  he  was  dead — his  only  daughter,  the 
Countess  de  CoUeville,  received  some  part  of  the  proper- 
ty to  which  his  claims  had  referred.  Madame  de  Tal- 
leyrand's subseauent  history  is  also  sketched :— her  hus- 
band, we  are  told,  being  weary  of  her,  she  was  appoint- 
ed to  receive  Ferdinand  VII.  of  Spain  at  Valen^ay— 
where  the  chlitelaine  (no  longer  young,  but  skilfully  pre- 
served) spared  nothing  to  alleviate  her  royal  guest's  cap- 
tivity. She  was  at  Paris  when  Napoleon  escaped  fit)m 
Elba— but  instantlv  took  the  alarm,  and  arrived  in  Lon- 
don before  he  reacned  the  Taileries.  It  must  be  inferred 
from  this  narrative,  if  we  are  to  accept  its  authority,  that 
the  lady's  money  could  have  had  no  share  in  elevating  her 
to  the  position  of  Talleyrand's  wife  any  more  thau  to 
that  of  Ferdinand's  mistress. 
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Stael  used  to  say  of  him,  that  he  was  a  man  whose 
eminent  abilities  were  always  under  the  direction 
of  a  peculiarly  supple  character. 


JOSEPHINE. 


The  first  consuPs  wife  had  no  political  impor* 
tance  ;  all  her  lustre  came  from  her  exalted  position. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  said  that  her  negative  qualities 
formed  her  principal  claim  to  the  affections  of  her 
husband,  who  would  have  been  sorely  perplexed 
had  his  wife  attempted  to  shine  as  he  did  by  genius, 
or  to  mix  in  business.  Madame  Josephine  thought 
only  of  shining  by  her  toilet ;  this  was  her  grand 
affair,  her  grand  passion,  and  of  this  the  milliners 
and  mantuamakers  did  not  fail  to  make  their  har- 
vest.  It  appeared  that  in  the  very  first  year  of  the 
consulate,  her  debts  already  amounted  to  twelve 
hundred  thousand  liiTes,  which  was  on  the  point 
of  producing  a  serious  matrimonial  quarrel.  Tal- 
leyrand and  Ouvrand  undertcMik  to  settle  the  affair, 
and  make  up  the  deficit.  I  really  think  that  her 
gewg^aws  and  millinery  had  something  to  do  with 
her  divorce.  To  make  millions  of  debt  for  milli- 
nery !  such  an  idea  could  scarcely  enter  the  head  of 
a  man  more  zealous  perhaps  than  any  that  ever 
lived  for  administrative  precision  and  good  order. 
The  only  wedding  present  which  Bonaparte  had 
ever  made  his  wife  was  a  plain  necklace,  in  which 
bands  of  hair  were  fastened  to  an  enamelled  plate 
of  gold,  and  on  this  were  inscribed  the  words  '*  To 
destiny,"  (Audestin). 

Nap<ileon,  in  speaking  of  his  two  wives,  said, 
the  first  never  asked  for  anything,  but  she  owed 
money  everywhere ;  the  eec^md  did  not  hesitate  to 
ask  when  she  had  no  money  lefl,  hut  this  very  sel- 
dom happened  ;  she  would  not  have  thought  it  right 
to  make  any  purchase  without  immediate  payment. 
The  secretaire  des  cotntnandetnents  of  the  Empress 
Josephine  was  the  most  miserable  of  men  ;  since  he 
saw  himself  constantly  on  the  brink  either  of  losing 
the  favor  of  his  mistress,  when  he  attempted  to 
check  her  lavish  expenses,  or  of  having  to  bribe 
her  creditors  to  patience  and  quiet :  or  else,  on  dis- 
covery, of  undergoing  the  wrath  of  the  master,  and 
it  is  well  known  what  terror  that  wrath  inspired. 
Madame  Josephine  used  to  sht^d  tears  readily  at  the 
slightest  aimoyance  or  mischance,  but  no  sooner 
was  a  new  gown  brought  in,  than  all  her  sorrows 
seemed  to  vanish  from  her  mind.  Bourrienne  de- 
clared, that  if  one  were  to  retrench  from  her  life 
the  time  which  she  passed  in  either  crying  or  dress- 
ing, her  mortal  span  would  be  very  considerably 
lessened ! 

Nevertheless  Madame  Bonaparte  combined  sev- 
eral very  estimable  qualities.  It  was  her  misfortune 
not  to  have  given  a  son  to  her  illustrious  husband. 
She  was  sincerely  attached  to  his  person,  and  per- 
haps even  more  to  his  gh>ry  and  his  fortune.  For 
this  she  ought  not  surely  to  be  censured.  She  was 
the  best  of  mothers,  most  kind  also  to  all  her  kin-  I 
dred,  and  there  has  only  been  one  voice  as  to  her  l 
boundless  charity  and  good  nature. 

The  first  consul,  who  at  the  first  period  of  his  ' 
marri.jge  was  devotedly  fond  of  his  wife,  extended 
his  attachment  in  no  slit^ht  degree,  to  her  children. 
The  son,  Kugdne  Beauharnais,  at  the  time  of  which  , 
I  am  speaking,  was  an  officer  in  the  Guides  de  la  I 
Garde  Consulaire,     He  was  of  promising  abilities, 
and,  considering  his  age,  had  a  remarkable  apiomb,  ! 
The  daughter,  Hortense,  had  been  spoiled  oy  her 
mother,  but  in  other  rospocts  was  very  welt  edu- 
cated, thanks  to   the  care  of  Madame   Campan. 
She  looked  to  a  throne,  and  Louis  Bonaparte  had 


to  give  her  his  hand.  Never  wete  haabud  ud 
wifb  worse  suited  to  each  other ;  a  diToree  took 
place  between  them  on  the  very  dmy  of  their  mar- 

riagc. 

From  Paris  we  will  now  pass  to  Monich,  wben 
our  author's  recollections  are  tbirtj-aeTon  yeaia 
later-— of  1830,  instead  of  180S.  Oar  readera  will 
best  appreciate  the  immenae  archilectoral  eiertioas 
of  King  Louis  when  they  hear  Baron  Weaaenberg*8 
opinion  that  had  his  majesty  choaen  another  nte 
for  them — Ratisbon  especially — the  new  city  woald 
in  twenty  years  have  not  only  rifalled  but  lor- 
passed  every  city  in  Germany,  not  excepting  even 
Venice  or  Berlin  : — 

Munich  made  on  me  the  impreauon  of  an  oaib 
— a  fine  one,  I  admit — in  the  midat  of  a  deaert. 
No  other  name  can  be  given  to  the  melancholy 

rlain,  destitute  of  every  charm  which  aurronnda  it 
n  everv  direction  the  eye  can  only  diaeem  gloom? 
fir-woojs  and  arid  fields.  I  am  doubtful  whether 
I  the  town  has  really  gained  much  by  ita  prodiffioaa 
I  increase.  The  old  town,  the  streets  eapecially  of 
Kaufingen  and  Sendlingen,  have  preaerved  the 
aspect  of  a  time  the  memory  of  which  ia  dear  to  the 
Bavarians.  The  new  town,  built  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  old,  is  better  planned  and  with  larger 
open  spaces ;  it  is  adorned  with  stately  buildinga. 
and  aims  at  rivalling  the  clasaio  agea.  Even  now, 
however,  the  old  town  has  moat  of  boaineaa  and 
stir  in  it,  because  it  comprises  the  baurgeoakt 
properly  so  called,  the  real  trades-people,  the  abopa 
and  the  workshops  of  every  kind ;  while  the  new 
town,  with  its  wide  deserted  streets,  haa  an  air  of 
majestic  melancholy,  in  spite  of  all  the  grandeor 
of  its  palaces.  By  dint  of  vast  expenae  one  may 
make  any  city  look  fine,  but  it  can  never  berna- 
dered  permanently  populous  or  wealthy,  if  not 
favored  in  its  geographical  position  and  ita  political 
bearings. 

Munich — placed  as  it  is  out  of  reach  of  the  main 
!  lines  of  communication,  on  a  barren  soil,  and  to  the 
north  of  the  Alps  which  divid'*  Bavaria  and  Aoairia 
—ctitt  never  become  a  central  point  or  mart  of 
riches. 

The  vital  principle  of  ^1  proapeiity — I  mean 
commerce  on  a  large  scale — ^ia  wanting  to  Munidi, 
and  can  never  be  supplied.  In  this  reapeet  Bayaria 
has  only  one  spot  eminently  favored  by  nature,  and 
that  spot  is  Ratisbon.  That  ancient  town,  onoaa 
free  city  of  the  empire,  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
Bavarian  kingdom,  and  seated  on  the  mo 
and  most  navigable  stream  of  Europe,  in  the  i 
of  a  rich  and  fertile  country — Raliabon,  I  aay, 
transformed  into  a  capital,  might  in  lean  than  twen- 
ty years  have  become  the  firat  city  in  Germany. 
King  liouis  resolved  to  preserve  the  ancient  ren- 
dence  of  his  fathers :  he  did  not  wlah  to  conaign  to 
gloom  and  mourning  all  the  ^rood  honeat  men  aad 
all  the  pretty  women  of  Munich ;  he  did  nut  mnk 
to  part  with  or  to  sever  from  the  abodea  of  hk  owb 
earliest  years ;  he  has  wished  to  embelliah  and  iah 
pnive  a  place  so  full  of  historic  and  peiaooal  nonl- 
lections — and  who  is  there  that  could  Uaaw  Um 
for  that  feeling  1 

From  Munich  oar  author  naturally  daviataa  In 
the  pnigresa  of  architecture  among  k»  ken$  i 
ie  Vienne: — 


In  Austria,  the  progreaa  of  i 
tainly  of  late  been  remarkable,  aa  ii  ptoved  hf% 
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large  number  of  handsome  and  well-constructed 
houses  at  Vienna  and  at  Prague,  and  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  both  these  capitals.  Nay,  I  venture  to 
think,  that  as  to  all  points  of  internal  distribution, 
and  the  best  means  of  combining  comfort  with  ele- 
gance, people  are  here  fully  as  skilful  as  in  France. 
&ut  the  Style  Grandiose  is  as  yet  but  little  seen.  I 
am  speaking  of  the  German  states,  for  the  Italian 
provinces  of  the  empire  abound  in  architects  of  the 
highest  merit.  The  most  celebrated  now  at  Vien- 
na are,  MM.  Nobile,  Moreau,  Komhaiisel,  and 
Schemerl.  The  first  has  built  the  pretty  villa  of 
Prince  Metternich  in  the  suburbs.  It  was  Kom- 
haiisel who  drew  the  plans  of  another  still  more 
splendid,  belonging  to  the  Archduke  Charles,  near 
Baden,  and  called  Weilburg.  Among  all  the  new 
public  buildings,  the  most  remarkable  beyond  all 
question  is  the  Mint,  of  which  Professor  Springer 
was  the  architect.  It  is  distinguished  above  all 
the  other  edifices  by  its  lofty  and  fine  proportions. 
One  building  of  great  beauty  is  the  new  Cathedral 
of  Erlau,  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  learned 
and  venerable  Archbishop  Ladislaus  Pyrker,  in  the 
Greco-Roman  style,  by  an  Hungarian  architect, 
M.  Hild,  who  studied  at  Rome.  The  Temple  of 
Theseus  and  the  new  gate  between  the  imperial 
palace  and  the  suburb,  both  after  the  designs  of  M. 
Nobile,  are  faulty  in  their  site.  The  gate  espe- 
cially, constructed  in  a  good  style,  but  a  little  flat- 
tened, forms  too  striking  a  contrast  with  the  old 
architectural  rubbish  near  it.  However,  the  in- 
scription placed  on  the  architrave  in  front  of  the 
palace  is  alone  equal  in  value  to  the  noblest  of 
monuments.  The  words  *'Ju8titia  reonoruh 
PUNDAMENTUM,"  words  which  contain  the  highest 
lesson  that  can  be  taught  to  sovereigns,  and  which 
comprise  the  whole  science  of  government,  will 
celebrate,  more  worthily  than  could  any  masterpiece 
of  art,  the  memory  of  the  enlightened  prince  who 
has  caused  this  gate  to  be  erected. 

The  Souvenirs  de  Voyage  refer  chiefly  to  Swit- 
serland  and  its  society,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
following  fragments  of  a  journal  :• — 

GENEVA  IN  1929. 

October  22. — This  evening  I  had  an  invitation 
from  M.  Sismondi  to  his  country-house.  To  do 
me  honor,  he  had  asked  a  crowd  of  other  people, 
but  they  were  prevented  from  coming  by  the  bad 
weather.  My  friend  Bonstetten  was  the  only  one 
that  did  not  fail.  M.  Sismondi  is  quite  a  storehouse 
of  knowledge.  What  that  man  must  have  read 
and  studied  in  the  course  of  his  life  is  really  im- 
mense. Excepting  only  his  antipathy  and  preju- 
dice whenever  the  house  of  Austria  is  in  question, 
1  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  profound  and 
exact  of  modern  historians.  His  conversation  is 
very  lively  and  instructive.  Madame  Sismondi  is 
aister-in-l:iw  to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  in  London. 

I  ended  my  day  at  the  house  of  Madame  B.,  the 
wife  of  the  celebrated  physician.  This  good  wo- 
man, bending  under  the  weight  of  more  than  seventy 
years,  boasted  to  me  at  great  length  of  the  high 
reputation  which  the  ladies  of  Geneva  enjoy,  assur- 
ing me  that  all  the  attempts  of  the  most  practised 
rakes  and  seducers  entirely  failed,  whenever  they 
came  to  be  applied  to  her  dear  countrywomen.  I 
do  not  know  whether,  Dotwithstanding  my  more 
than  fifty  years,  she  was  pleated  to  consider  rae 
still  a  dangerous  man.  On  my  part  I  assured  her, 
whilst  scanning  with  my  eye  her  figure  of  mere 
■kin  and  bone,  that  the  reoown  of  Gejoevese  virtue 


had  spread  throughout  all  Europe,  and  that  there 
was  only  one  voice  as  to  the  purity  of  morals  at 
Geneva  ;  a  purity  which,  no  doubt,  must  have  driv- 
en to  despair  many  a  Lovelace  on  his  travels. 
Bonstetten  was  very  much  amused  at  this  conver- 
sation. This  same  Madame  B.  said  to  the  Empress 
Josephine,  who,  after  her  divorce  from  Napoleon, 
came  to  pass  some  time  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Geneva,  that  now  her  majesty  was  released  from 
the  pomps  of  the  world,  she  ought  to  employ  her 
leisure  in  writing  her  memoirs,  where,  no  doubt, 
added  Madame  B.,  **  one  would  find  some  scenes 
very  high,  and  some  very  low  !" 

Octder  23. — I  received  this  morning  a  visit  from 
Sir  Francis  d'lvernois,  who  involved  me  in  several 
arguments  on  points  of  political  economy.  Octo- 
ber 24. — I  dined  with  Sir  Francis  d'lvernois  at  his 
country-house,  meeting  there  my  friend  Bonstetten 
and  some  others.  Our  party  was  very  pleasant; 
the  dinner  and  wines  were  excellent.  Sir  Francis 
happily  was  more  sparing  than  usual  of  his  arith- 
metical figures.  He  ulked  a  great  deal  of  the  late 
Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  been  his  protector,  and  had 
granted  him  a  considerable  pension,  in  reward  of 
the  publications  which  he  had  put  forth  against  the 
new  order  of  things  in  France.  I  suspect  that  the 
great  financier,  William  Pitt,  may  have  been  a  little 
jealous  of  the  great  administrator,  Napoleon. 

We  may  say  in  passing  that  we  cannot  at  all 
concur  in  the  suspicion  which  Baron  Wessenberg 
has  here  expressed. 

But  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  valuable 
of  Baron  Wessenberg's  productions  are  his  Pew- 
sees,  composed  as  they  are  by  no  imaginative 
theorist,  by  no  secluded  student,  but  by  a  man 
both  experienced  and  eminent  in  the  practical 
business  of  life.  He  has  divided  his  reflections 
into  classes,  from  which  we  shall  now  proceed  to 
make  several  extracts.  But  their  close  sod  epi- 
grammatic turn  would  suffer  so  greatly  in  a  trans- 
lation (at  least  from  our  hands)  that  we  shall  pre- 
fer to  transcribe  them  from  the  French  original. 

TH^ORIE   DU    BON H EUR. 

Toute  la  science  du  bonheur  est  renferm^  dans 
un  seul  mot,  ei  ce  mot  est  occupation.  Tout 
depend  de  savoir  remplir  le  vide  de  la  vie. 

La  vie  la  plus  occup^e  sera  la  moins  malhea- 
reuse. 

On  ne  pent  vivre  qu*avec  des  illusions,  et  d^s 
qu'on  a  un  pen  vdcu  toiites  les  illusions  s'envolent. 
II  n'y  a  de  bon  qu'une  4)ccupation  dont  on  soit  tou- 
jurs  sur,  et  qui  nous  m^ne  jusqu*au  bout  en  nous 
empechant  de  nous  ronger  nous-memes. 

11  faut  savoir  aimer  sa  destinde.  II  ne  depend 
pas  de  nous  de  la  changer,  mais  il  depend  de  nous  de 
nous  attacher  h.  une  occupation  qui  preserve,  comme 
disait  le  grand  Bossuet,  de  cet  inexorable  ennui  qui 
fait  le  fond  de  la  vie  humaine. 

On  n'^happe  toutefois  h.  I'ennui  que  moyennant 
une  occupation  habituelle  qui  ser^p^te  chaque  jour, 
ayant  un  but  d^terroin^.  Les  occupations  s^rienset 
sunt  celles  qui  r^pandent  le  plus  de  calme  dans 
notre  ame.  Les  oocopations  frivoles  et  de  par 
amusement  distraient  momentan^ment,  mais  ne 
d^nnuient  pas ;  au  lieu  de  remplir  le  vide  qn'oii 
sent  en  soi,  elles  en  ouvrent  toujours  un  noaveaa. 

■XP&RIENCSi. 

On  va  ploa  loin  avec  lea  idto  dee  aatna  qn^aTee 
lea  ' 
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Ce  n'est  pas  le  z^le  qui  est  r^compens^— c'est  le 
savoir  faire. 

Pour  savoir  vivre  i]  faut  avoir  souflfert.  Celui 
qui  n*a  pas  souflfert  que  sait-il! 

n  manque  quelque-chose  a  rhomme  qui  n*a  pas 
^pTouv^  le  raalheur. 

Le  succes  est  presque  tonjours  une  affaire  d^apro- 
pos. 

On  ne  va  pas  k  la  j^jloire  par  le  bonheor. 

On  peut  m^priser  le  monde,  mais  on  ne  peut  pas 
8*en  passer. 

Savoir  attendre  est  le  grand  moyen  de  parvenir. 

On  n'est  sou  vent  m^content  des  autres  que  par- 
cequ*on  Test  de  soimeme. 

Rien  de  plus  hautain  qu'un  homme  mediocre 
devenu  puissant. 

Les  hommes  promettent  selon  leurs  esp^rances 
et  tiennent  leurs  promesses  selon  leurs  craintes. 

LMndifT^rence  blesse  souvent  plus  profond^ment 
que  ['injustice. 

Souvent  il  faut  se  grardcr  plus  de  ses  amis  que  de 
ses  ennemis ;  du  moins  ces  derniers  ne  donnent  pas 
de  conseils ! 

Notre  secret  est  rarement  trahi  par  ceux  qui  le 
savent,  mais  le  plus  souvent  par  ceux  qui  le  devi- 
nent. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Ce  qui  empeche  la  plupart  des  hommes  de  faire 
Iprand'  chose,  c'est  qu'il  leur  faut  uo  temps  incroy- 
able  pour  ne  rien  faire. 

II  n^est  pas  dunn^  k  Thomrae  de  s'arreter  sur 
une  penie. 

La  raison  de  Thomme  ressemble  au  globe  quMl 
habile ;  la  moiti^  en  est  plong^e  dans  les  t^n^bres 
quand  Taulre  est  ^clairee  {mot  attribuk  d  Robes- 
pierre.) 

Les  d^s<EUvr^  n*aiment  pas  les  gens  qui  s^occu- 
pent ;  ils  ne  comprennent  pas  la  volupt^  du  travail. 

Les  m^diocrit^s  utiles  ont  plus  de  chance  que  les 
grands  talents  ;  ceux-ci  veulent  se  faire  valoir  pour 
eux-memes,  tandis  que  les  autres  se  contentent  de 
faire  valoir  ceux  qui  les  proldgent. 

La  grande  vanit^  des  hommes  en  place  est  d 'avoir 
tout  pr^vu. 

La  renomm^e  est  une  fum^e  qu'il  faut  renouveller 
sans  cesse,  si  Ton  veut  qu'elle  dure. 

L'affectation  est  toujours  Tenseigne  de  la  m^di- 
ocrit^. 

II  y  a,  disait  Monsieur  de  Talleyrand,  quelqu*un 
qui  a  plus  d'esprit  que  personne,  c'est  tout  le 
monde. 

II  faut  etre  bien  d^pourvu  de  science  pour  se 
eroire  tr^s-savant. 

Combien  de  soi-disant  grands  hommes  ont  besoin, 
pour  faire  effet,  du  prestige  de  T^loignement,  et 
d'un  costume  de  theatre  ! 

II  y  a  cent  bonnes  tetes  pour  une  ame  ferme. 

Les  tetes  qui  passent  pour  profondes  ne  sont 
souvent  que  des  tetes  creuses. 

La  superiority  d'un  homme  en  place,  qui  ne 
s'entoure  que  de  m^diocrit^s,  est  toujours  suspecte. 

LES   HOMMES    ET   LA   SOCIETE. 

Montesquieu  distingue  dans  la  soci^t^  deux  sortes 
d'hommes — **  ceux  qui  amusent  par  opposition  avec 
ceux  qui  pensfent."  Ah  Montesquieu  !  pourquoi 
oubliex-vous  la  troisidme,  et  non  la  moins  nom- 
breuse  esp^ce,  celle  des  hommes  qui  ne  pensent  ni 
amusent ! 

Que  sont  devenues  ces  bonnes  mani^res  qui  fai- 
saient  la  reputation  de  la  socidt^  d'autrefois  ?  J'ai 
encore  en  tend  u  les  lamentations  de  M.  de  Talley- 
rand k  ce  sujet;  "  On  se  piquait,"  disait-il,  **  jadis 


d*avoir  de  grandes-  mani^res,  de  belles  maniires, 
de  mani^res  nobles,  dl^gantes,  distinguto;  ao- 
jourd'hui  on  se  pique  de  n'en  avoir  pas  dn  toot.  Let 
femmes  ne  savent  plus  occuper  le  sopha,  faire  let 
honneurs  d*un  salon,  animer  et  dinger  une  con▼e^ 
sation  ;  de  leur  cot^  les  hommes  ne  savent  plus  qnoi 
faire  de  leurs  bras  et  de  leurs  jambes  ;  ils  afiecteot 
un  laissezaller.  souvent  peu  decent,  et  ne  font  aucao 
frais  d*aimabilite.  Etre  pr^venant,  poll,  afl^ble, 
c  Vst  a  leurs  yeux  porter  prejudice  ^  rindependanoe, 
la  seule  chose  k  laquelle  on  vise  aujourd'hui." 

REGLES   DE   POLITIQUE. 

La  politique  est  le  discernment  de  ce  qui  m^ 
au  but. 

Aujourd'hui  !a  politique  ne  consiste  plus  daos  la 
finesse :  Tart  en  est  us^ ;  elle  consiste  selon  les 
situations,  ou  dans  la  franchise,  ou  dans  le  silence. 

Le  grand  point  est  de  savoir  garder  les  mains 
libres  pour  pouvoir  agir  selon  les  eirconstances. 

Pour  rester  ind^pendant  il  faut  ^viter  tout  en- 
gagement inutile,  et  n'en  prendre  jamais  qui  ne  soil 
n^cessaire. 

La  religion  en  politique  consiste  k  savoir  faire  ui 
sacrifice  k  temps.  Prendre  TiniUative  d^une  con- 
cession de  venue  inevitable  est  le  seul  moyen  d*eQ 
att^nuer  le  poids  et  d'en  ^viter  un  plus  grand. 

En  general  il  vaut  mieuz  aborder  le  malheur  en 
front  que  de  Tattendre  dans  Tinaction.  £!n  reovis- 
ageant  dans  toute  son  dtendue  on  8'aper9oit  plus 
facilement  comment  il  est  encore  possibte  d'dehap- 
per  k  toutes  ses  consequences. 

We  have  no  desire  to  connect  with  these  speci- 
mens of  Baron  Wessenberg's  literary  lucubratioBS 
any  remarks  or  speculations  concerning  the  eztrao^ 
dinary  events  that  have  recalled  him  to  m  foremost 
place  in  the  anxieties  of  public  life.  A  subject  as 
;vrave  and  complex  requires  separate  treatmeiit. 


Mr.  Simpson's  last  personal  sketch  is  CaTaignac 
**  Now  rides  by  a  spare  man,  with  a  small  military 
waist,  a  long  thin  bronzed  face,  a  thick  mustache, 
and  tufted  beard,  and  dark,  somewhat  heavy  eyes, 
gleaming  forth  from  under  a  calm  but  stem  brow. 
Although,  when  he  removes  his  plumed  hat,  be 
exhibits  a  head  partially  bald,  yet  his  ^neral  air  ii 
that  of  a  man  in  the  full  vigor  of  bb  best  years,  ia 
the  full  active  use  of  his  lithy  form."  There  caa 
hardly  be  a  question  but  that  this  figure  will  again 
be  prominent  in  France.  Of  all  that  have  ariaeii 
out  of  the  strange  conflict  of  ideas  and  men  atill  so 
vividly  in  progress,  it  is  the  only  one  that  remains 
as  when  we  saw  it  first,  calm,  firm,  and  ael^eoi* 
lected.  It  is  the  same  in  supposed  defeat  as  when 
identified  with  popular  triumpha.  We  doubt  if 
history  contains  an  incident  niarked  by  greater  dig^ 
nity  and  simplicity  than  Cavaignac^s  surrender  ef 
the  power  with  which  the  Assembly  had  entrusted 
him,  on  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon.  Tliera  ii 
probably  no  man  living,  except  the  Duke  of  Wd- 
lington,  who  could  have  resisted  the  temptatioQ  ef 
making  a  speech  on  such  an  occasion,  or  that  wooli 
not  at  such  a  time  have  been  occupied  with  kmmf^ 
rather  than  with  other  and  la^r  cooaidentioH. 
We  take  the  incident  to  have  been  deeinve  ef 
Cavaignac's  character,  and  of  the  pert  he  will  jei, 
most  assuredly,  play  out  in  France. — J~ 
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From  ih«  Examiner.  apart  from  his  demerits  of  **  authorship/'  we  can- 

SKETCH  OF  DISRAELI.  "^^  possibly  congratulate  the  protectionist  party. 

The  idiosyncracy  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  let  us  con-  Mr.  Wilde's  Closing  Yeors  of  Dean  Swift^M 

fess,  is  a  mystery  to   our  comprehension.     We  Life  is  less  a  sketch  of  his  latter  days  than  a  med- 

are  utterly  at  a  1i)88  to  conceive  how  a  person  so  ical  review  of  his  hodily  symptoms  from  the  boyish 

strangely  gifted  could  ever  have  attained  the  posi-  period  when  he  indulged  himself  in  eating  **  a  bun- 

tion  which  he  now  fills.     His  ability  and  his  fully,  dred  golden  pippins"  at  once  ;  and,  as  he  thought, 

his  shrewdness  and  his  want  of  tact,  the  keenness  permanently  injured  his  digestion,  up  to  his  death 

of  his   perceptions  and   his   utter  want  of  fixed  under  restraint  and  scarcely  conscious  of  external 

Tiews  or  principles  of  any  kind,  the  strength  and  objects.     By  bringing  together  all  his  symptoms 

the  weakness  of  his  intellect  and  character,  form  and  sensations  from  his  own  letters  and  journals, 

a  compound  as  perplexing  as  any  that  philosopher  as  well  as  from  the  recorded  accounts  of  eye-wit- 

couid  discourse  on,  or  chemist  attempt  to  analyze,  nesses,  Mr.  Wilde  has  formed  a  curious  collection 

With  an  all-absorbing  desire  to  become  the  associ-  of  facts  relating  to  Swift's  bodily  affections,  and 

ate  of  statesmen   and   diplomatists,  and  ready  to  possessing   both   a  unity  and   a  bearing  that  will 

sacrifice  every  other  consideration  to  the  attain-  vainly  be  sought  in  common  biographies  by  non- 

ment  of  this  end,  Mr.  Disraeli  entered  on  life.     A  medical  men.     It  does  not  appear  to  us  that  Mr. 

place  among  the  high-born,  and  the  admiration  of  Wilde  accomplishes  his  main  object,  which  is  to 

glittering  rank  and  haughty  beauty,  were  the  con-  overturn  the  opinion  that  Swift  was  insane.     The 

fessed  objects  of  his  ambition.     To  these  objects  moody  silence   in   his  closing  years,  Mr.  Wilde 

he  directed  all  the  powers  of  a   mind  showy  but  says,  arose  from  paralysis ;    the  restlessness  and 

unsound,  subtle  and  pungent,  but  extravagant  and  other  symptoms  of  his  supposed    madness,  from 

undisciplined,   and    perverted    thoroughly   by   the  bodily  pain ;  which  may  be  true,  but  the  evidence 

most  outrageous  self-conceit,  and  the  most  unscru-  of  a  disturbed  or  paralyzed  intellect  is  too  strong  to 

pulous  ambition  to  shine.     Sir  Robert  Peel  hav-  be  overthrown. 

ing  declined,  when  in  office,  to  avail  himself  of  his  The  second  part  of  the  book  refers  to  the  dean's 

services,  he  found  in  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  connection  with  Stella,  Esther  Johnson,  and  pasa- 

corn-laws  an   opportunity  which   he  could  not  re-  ing  allusions  to  Miss  Yanhomrigh.     Here  too  Mr. 

sist,  of  at  once  gratifying  his  vengeance  and  in-  Wilde  brings  together  the  principal  passages  bcar- 

dulging   his  thirst  for  political   distinction.     Not  ing  upon  this  much  discussed  topic;  submitting 

many  months  before,  he  had  sneered   bitterly  at  each  to  a  critical  examination,  to  determine  its  na- 

the   su-called   followers  of  Pitt  supposing   them-  ture  as  an  original  or  contemporary  authority,  or 

selves  true  to  his  principles  in  clinging  to  paltry  a  mere  report  or  compilation  of  aAer  days.     He 

doctrines  of  commercial  restriction  ;  and  he   now  presents  the  story,  but  apparently  without  attach- 

pn>cecded    to  defend    those  paltry  doctrines  with  ing  any  weight  to  it,  that  Swif\  and  Stella  were 

the  same  zeal  which   in   other  circumstances  he  both  natural  children  of  Sir  William  Temple,  and 

would  doubtless  have  brought  to  a  defence  of  the  that  the  relationship  was  not  discovered  till  after 

doctrines  of  free  trade.     Still  more  ardently  and  the  alleged  marriage.     His  own  view  of  the  mys- 

successfully,  however,  he  became  engaged  in  as-  tery  is  best  read  in  his  summing-up  at  the  close  of 

sailing  the   minister  by  whom  the  contemplated  his  survey. 

change  was  proposed.  Of  those  censures  of  Sir  One  of  the  great  sources  of  uneasiness  being  re- 
Robert  Peel  we  shall  here  only  say  that  while  we  moved,  it  may  be  asked,  if  none  of  these  causes 
cannot  but  condemn  their  bitter  and  unsparing  per-  already  hinted  at  existed,  why  did  not  Swift  now 
sonality,  and  certainly  cannot  admire  the  motives  acknowledge  Esther  J.|hnson  as  his  wife,  or  marry 
I  •  I   .u            •     .«j   ..,«  „  .  A^  ««•  .u:  L.  iu-.  her  if  not  already  legally  bound  to  herl    The  an- 

m  which  they  ongmated,  wo  yet  do  not  thmk  that   ^_^^  .    ,.  . «.,;«„  ^/.»  «„«,  w-  ....»;>^  ..»  ^« 

i  ,,         .           •      Ti-    .           J         r  swer  to  this  question  must  ever  be  surmise  or  con- 

they  were  wholly  undeserved.     If  the  conduct  of  •  ^j^.^^     ^^  ^^y^  however,  again  refer  to  dates, 

the  statesman  had  not  been  open  to  animadversion,  jj  ^ag  n„vv  the  year  1724 ;  Swifl  was  fifty-seven, 

the  vituperation  of  his  assailant  must  have  proved  and  Stella  forty-two  years  of  age,  and  both  in  very 

far  less  effective.    But  it  seems  to  us  that  the  sue-  precarious  health ;  the  force  of  habit,  the  coldness 

cess  of  Mr.  Disraeli  in  that  instance  acquired  for  of  Swift's  temperament,  perhaps  indifference  on  the 

him  a  reputation  in  the  house  of  commons  as  a  part  of  Stella  when  the  cause  of  her  anxiety  was 

,    ,     J         J       .     .       u-^u  u-    —1           1  removed,  and  a  feeling  that  as  they  had  (if  the  story 

party  leader  and  orator  to  which  he  can  lay  no  le-  ^^  ^^^  ^;^       ^  ^^„Jj  ,.^^  ^  ^        ^3„  ^^  ^^^^7 

gitimato  claim.  In  our  judgment  nothing  what-  ,1^^,  separate,  and  both  past  their  days  of  youth, 
ever,  proceeding  from  a  man  of  real  and  acknowl-  they  should  live  on  as  before.  The  very  mystery 
edged  ability,  can  be  conceived  more  futile  and  ir-  of  their  connection,  which  had  been  so  long  pre- 
relevant  than  the  greater  portion  of  the  speeches  served,  both  might  now  be  unwilling  to  disclose, 
in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  lays  aside  attack,  and  con-  Some  early  satirical  poems  or  lampoons,  ascribed 
descends  to  think  and  to  reason.  The  staple  of  to  Swift,  are  printed  in  this  volume.  The  evidence 
those  productions  consists  usually  of  extravagant  in  favor  of  the  authorship  is  little  more  than  con- 
paradox,  developed  with  pertinacious  emphasis  ;  jectural ;  but  the  pieces  have  a  resemblance  to 
or  of  unintelligible  allusions  to  foreign  politics  and  Swift's  style.  They  are  all  juvenile  or  unfinished  ; 
forgotten  treaties,  almost  wholly  anconnected  with  some  of  them  are  imperfect,  or  printed  so  becaasa 
the  immediate  subject  of  discussion.  On  their  of  their  coarseness ;  all  are  relics  rather  curiouf 
proepecta  ander  aueh  a  leader,  ihetefore,  quite  than  interesting.                                     ^ 
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From  Chambere'  Journai 
THERE   ARE   FAULTS    ON   BOTH   SIDES. 
A  TALE  BY  THE  LATE  MRS.  JAMES  GRAY. 

Perhaps  there  are  no  disagreeincnis  in  which 
the  contending  parties  are  so  hard  to  be  reconciled 
as  those  designated  **  family  quarrels.*'  WhyxhiB 
is  the  case  is  a  question  involving  a  multitude  of 
considerations,  on  only  one  or  two  of  which  we  can 
briefly  touch  at  present.  It  may  proceed  in  some 
degree  from  the  same  principle  on  which  is  ground- 
ed the  old  adage,  **  Familiarity  breeds  contempt.'* 
*'  He  is  my  own  relation  ;  surely  I  have  a  right  to 
advise  him."  "  She  is  my  cousin  ;  it  is  hard  if 
one  cannot  speak  one's  mind  freely  to  so  near  a 
connection  ;*'  forgetting  that  the  very  indissoluble 
nature  of  the  tie  existing  between  the  parties  is, 
as  in  a  marriage,  an  extra  reason  for  that  forbear- 
ance which  should  ever  be  practised  between  man 
and  man.  Again,  there  are  often  in  families, 
clashing  interests,  requiring  the  exercise  of  justice, 
kindness,  and  impartiality,  to  adjust  them  satisfac- 
torily, and  these  qualities  are  by  no  means  so  com- 
mon as  some  less  amiable  ones.  No  small  portion 
of  the  quarrels  in  families  begin  from  this  source. 
But  if  family  quarrels  are  bitter  and  vindictive, 
there  is  another  less  open  species  of  warfare  per- 
petually going  on  in  some  families,  which  is  not 
so  easily  defined  or  even  so  easily  reconciled.  **  A 
shyness,"  "  a  coldness" — these  are  the  terms  by 
which  it  is  designated  ;  and  it  consists  in  a  thou- 
sand little  uncharitable  acts  and  feelings,  in  which 
both  parties  are  generally  pretty  equally  to  blame. 
The  fact  of  who  was  the  original  aggressor,  or 
what  the  aggression  was,  is  lost  in  the  distance  ; 
but  each  has  a  multitude  of  complaints  to  make  of 
the  other,  and  this  continued  unpleasantness  is 
thus  kept  up  and  fomented  by  the  commission  of 
numerous  faults  on  both  sides.  In  illustration  take 
the  following  true  story. 

James  and  William  Bolton  were  brothers,  re- 
siding in  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town — the 
eldest  and  youngest  of  a  large  family,  the  inter- 
mediate branches  of  which  were  scattered  through 
the  four  quarters  of  the  world.  James,  the  elder, 
had  also  passed  a  good  portion  of  his  early  life 
abroad,  and  returning  to  his  native  country  with  a 
considerable  property,  had  been  drawn  by  the 
strength  of  natural  aflft^ction,  first  to  visit,  and 
secondly  to  settle  in  the  locality  where  his  only 
near  relative  now  in  England  was  already  residing. 
William  had  been  married  for  two  or  three  years, 
and  was  the  father  of  two  children,  a  boy  and  a 
girl.  He  had  married  a  lady  of  small  ready-money 
property,  which  had  been  very  useful  to  him  in  a 
business  requiring  a  more  extensive  capital  than 
ho  had  himself  possessed  ;  and  she,  being  what  is 
usually  called  a  *'  clever  manager" — a  shrewd, 
active,  domestic  personage — it  was  considered  that 
William  Bolton  had  made  an  excellent  match. 
Whether  it  was  the  sight  of  his  brother's  domestic 
happiness,  or  that  he  thought  a  house  of  his  own 
would  be  preferable  to  the  lodgings  he  now  occu- 
pied, I  know  not,  but  before  he  had  been  at  home 
many  months,  James  Bolton    announced    to  his 


brother  that  he  was  disposed  to  marry ;  and  with- 
in a  year  after  his  return  to  England,  he  led  to 
the  hymeneal  altar  a  lady,  not  ao  young  aa  to  be 
denominated  a  girl,  yet  scarcely  ao  old  aa  to  be 
reported  of  a  certain  age.  Mra.  William  Boltoa, 
who,  for  various  reasons  was  not  fully  aatitfied 
with  the  match,  was  quite  sore  that  &Ye  jean 
might,  without  injustice,  be  added  to  the  thirty  the 
lady  owned  to,  and  wondered  she  did  not  wear 
caps.  *'  It  would  look  so  much  more  respecuble, 
my  dear,  considering  your  brother's  age,"  aa  iht 
remarked  to  her  husband. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  in  the  course  of  a  few  yean 
Mrs.  James  became  the  mother  of  a  numerous  and 
thriving  family,  whilst  Mrs.  William *8,  with  ihe 
addition  of  a  little  girl,  born  in  the  same  year  with 
Mrs.  James'  second,  remained  unenlarged.  Bat 
by  the  time  ten  years  of  matrimony  had  gone  oter 
the  head  of  the  elder  brother,  one  of  the  sAynesMS, 
the  unpleasantnesses,  so  unaccountable,  so  appar- 
ently incurable,  to  which  I  alluded  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  story,  had  arisen  between  the  famiUea, 
and  sr^emed  rather  to  increase  than  to  diminish 
with  each  succeeding  year.  Not  between  the 
brothers  ;  their  afl^ection  was  undiminished  ;  their 
greetings  as  kind  and  cordial  aa  ever.  But  they 
seldom  met ;  and,  as  if  secretly  conacinoa  of  tba 
disunion  amidst  the  allied  puwera,  never  alluded  to 
the  circumstance. 

Mrs.  William  Bolton  was  indepd  a  coriooa  eooH 
pound.  She  was,  as  we  said,  shrewd,  managing, 
and  active  ;  she  was  tolerably  well  informed ;  had 
been  a  good  daughter  to  inflrm  parenta,  waa  aa 
aflfectionate  wife,  and  a  doting  mother.  Beaidaa 
this,  she  had  a  kind  and  warm  heart,  and  would 
have  given,  to  use  a  common  expression,  the  fery 
clothes  oflT  her  back  to  succor  the  diatrened  ht 
whom  her  feelings  were  interested.  But  she  waa 
full  of  prejudices,  social,  moral,  and  political,  aad 
given  to  express  herself  on  many  occaaiona  ftr 
more  strongly  than  the  occasion  warranted :  this 
she  called  an  honest  speaking  of  her  mind,  white 
many  considered  it  as  rude  and  abrupt.  She  waa 
of  a  good  family ;  her  husband,  indeed,  waa  tha 
only  trader  in  it ;  they  had  all  been  in  poaaeaHana 
before ;  and  she  had  rather  a  lowering  idea  of 
trade.  She  kept  little  company — firsi,  hecanaa 
she  said  a  woman  who  had  a  family  to  look  aAerg 
had  something  else  to  do  than  gad  about ;  teooiull^, 
because  there  were  few  in  her  own  aphere  whaa 
she  liked  well*  enough  to  put  heiaelf  out  of  tka 
way  to  visit ;  and  she  had  not  the  leaat  idea  of 
any  duty  she  owed  to  society,  which  should  i 
her  spend  her  time  with  those  she  did  m>t  ( 
for.  There  were,  however,  a  choaen  few,  wIm 
ran  nearly  parallel  to  herself  in  prejudieea,  whkk 
they  dignified  with  the  name  of  prmeiplt; 
these  formed  almost  her  only  aaeociati 
James  Bolton  she  never  liked  :  her  fiither,  ll 
turned  out,  had  been  a  pawnbroker;  and  Mmm^ 
William  aflfected  a  chariuble  huahing-op  of  iks 
circumstance  whenever  it  happened  to  be  i 
to,  while  at  the  same  time  abiB  indolgad  ia  i  _ 
a  stroug  hiut  at  upstarts  and  low-born  paapk  wlAlb- 
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in  the  presence  of  James  Btilton^s  family — espe- 
cially the  elder  children,  who  being,  poor  things, 
in  blessed  ignorance  of  their  mammals  origin, 
could  only  vainly  wonder  at  their  aunt*8  Yehe- 
roence.  Then  Mrs.  James  was  accused  by  Mrs. 
William  of  being  thoroughly  idle  ;  and  that  she 
was  of  a  less  acti?e  turn  than  her  sister-in-law, 
nobody  could  deny.  She  was  a  fair,  plump,  com- 
posed-looking dame,  who  took  the  world  easily, 
trusted  to  washerwomen  to  darn  stockings,  and  to 
servants  to  dress  her  children  ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
a  domestic  Babel,  which  Mrs.  William  would  have 
talked  and  commanded  into  worse  confusion  in  no 
time,  might  often  be  seen  quietly  lounging  on  a 
sofa,  with  her  mind  engaged  with  the  last  new 
novel.  Then  both  James  Bolton  and  his  lady 
liked  to  keep  a  more  sumptuous  table  than  Mrs. 
William  approved  of;  were  fond  of  high-seasoned 
dainties,  and  so  forth  ;  and  Mrs.  William  chose 
to  set  them  down  as  gluttons.  **  I  really  dread 
asking  your  brother  to  dinner,  my  dear,"  Mrs. 
William  would  remark ;  **  one  has  to  be  so  par- 
ticular, and  make  such  a  fuss."  Now  the  truth 
was,  that  some  soup,  a  good  joint  of  meat,  and  a 
pudding,  would  have  furnished  quite  a  sufficient 
dinner  for  the  occasion,  and  all  parties  would  have 
been  satisfied  ;  but  Nf  rs.  William  made  her  fatigue 
evident,  as  she  sat  down  at  the  head  of  her  well- 
furnished  board.  The  children,  as  little  children, 
played  together,  but,  with  the  singular  instincts 
of  children,  soon  felt  the  coldness  of  their  parents 
extending  to  themselves.  Indeed,  their  mammas 
did  not  spare  their  invectives  on  each  other*s  pro- 
geny before  their  own.  Mrs.  James  pronounced 
Mrs.  William's  the  rudest  and  most  forward  brats 
in  the  uni>'erse  ;  Mrs.  William  thanked  Heaven 
her  children  were  honest  and  independent — she 
would  not  have  them  so  artful  and  deceitful  as 
their  cousins  for  the  world. 

As  the  families  grew  up,  matters  did  not  mend, 
for  the  daughters  (Mrs.  James  had  four  to  Mrs. 
William's  two)  were  as  distasteful  to  the  latter  as 
ever  the  mother  had  been.  **  Empty,  affected,  art- 
ful creatures,'*  Mrs.  William  designated  them ; 
**  to  be  sure,  what  bettor  could  be  expected  from 
their  bringing  upV*  Now  the  four  Misses  Bolton 
were  neither  better  nor  worse  than  the  generality 
of  young  ladies ;  they  were  moderately  good-look- 
ing, moderately  accomplished,  reasonably  fond  of 
each  other,  and  delighted  in  gayety,  and  dress,  and 
beaux.  Here  Mrs.  William  had  a  great  triumph  ; 
her  Jane  was  decidedly  beautiful ;  her  Millicent 
pretty  and  extremely  clever — the  only  blot  in  her 
mother's  eyes  being,  that  she  seemed  to  love  her 
aunt,  her  uncle,  her  cousins,  and  all  her  relations, 
next  to  her  own  parents,  with  the  most  perfect  and 
childlike  confidence  ;  and  they  loved  her.  Millicent 
was  as  completely  a  family  pet  as  ever  was  heroine 
of  romance.  She  seemed  to  have  come  into  the 
world  without  a  spot  in  her  mind  where  pride  or 
prejudice  could  grow — loving  her  parents,  her 
brother  and  sister  supremely,  yet  with  love  enough 
to  extend  to  all  besides ;  a  lovely,  happy,  loving 
eseature  indeed  was  little  MiUy  BoltoD* 


Jane,  the  elder  sister,  was  even  more  beautiful ; 
her  mind  was  well  cultivated  ;  her  manners  elegant; 
her  nature  extremely  aflectionate.  But  she  inher- 
ited much  of  her  mother's  prejudice  and  pride,  and 
in  her  the  family  dislike  did  not  seem  likely  to  be 
softened.  Jane  was  exceedingly  polite  to  her 
cousins,  and  was  by  them  treated  with  politeness 
in  return  ;  but  little,  loving  Milly  was  their  idol. 
If  their  mother  would  have  peripitted  it,  they  would 
have  had  her  amongst  them  every  day,  and  all  day 
long  ;  but  Mrs.  William  was  always  ready  with  an 
excuse  to  prevent  her  going  amongst  them  ;  and 
they  delighted  to  tease  their  aunt  by  showing  her 
every  possible  preference  over  her  own  pet,  Jane. 

As  the  families  advanced  in  age,  new  opportuni- 
ties for  difference  and  mutual  censure  arose.  The 
four  **  Misses  Bolton*'  of  the  priory — I  should 
have  said  before  that,  some  years  previously,  James 
had  purchased  a  house  and  garden  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  which  bore  that  dignified  epithet,  though 
the  new  mansion,  built  on  the  site  of  an  old  monas- 
tic ruin,  had  as  much  resemblance  to  a  priory  as  a 
county  jail — the  four  Misses  Bolton  were  all  dressy, 
showy  girls,  inclined  to  be  gay,  and  oAen  as  cir- 
cumstances would  permit  enjoying  a  ball,  enrap- 
tured with  a  pic  nic,  and  flirting  merrily  when 
opportunity  oflfered.  Mrs.  William  did  not  allow 
danglers  at  her  house ;  and  when  young  gentlemen 
came  there,  it  was  not  to  sit  by  her  daughters' 
work-table,  or  hang  over  their  harp  ;  they  came  to 
dinner  or  tea,  and  saw  the  young  ladies  only  in  her 
presence.  Some  girls  might  have  felt  this  as  a 
restraint,  but  Mrs.  Wi1liam*s  daughters  did  not. 
Jane  had  been  so  completely  trained  in  her  mother's 
way,  and  so  thoroughly  inherited  her  spirit,  that 
she  would  have  wished  no  other  arrangement,  had 
a  choice  been  allowed  her ;  and  besides  that  Milli- 
cent would  never  have  dreamt  of  a  rebellions 
thought,  her  heart  was  so  far  preoccupied  by  an 
unconscious  love  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Bolton,  the 
eldest  of  the  Priory  flock,  that  she  cared  very  little 
for  any  other.  Her  cousin  Sophia  was  her  chief 
friend ;  a  circumstance  causing  a  good  deal  of  annoy- 
ance to  Mrs.  William,  who,  however,  strove  to 
counteract  the  influence  of  **  that  giddy  Sophia"  by 
keeping  Milly  as  much  as  possible  away,  and  never 
allowing  her  to  join  in  the  parties  which  included 
her  cousins  when  she  could  prevent  it.  She  saw 
nothing  of  Milly's  innocent  attachment  to  Charles, 
for  Charles  did  not  like  his  aunt,  and  seldom  visited 
her ;  but  she  was  by  no  means  blind  to  that  which 
her  own  son  Henry  had  formed  suddenly  and  unex- 
pectedly for  Sophia.  Henry  had  been  absent  from 
home  except  at  short  intervals ;  and  having  com- 
pleted his  college  coarse,  came  home,  as  it  seemed 
to  Mrs.  William,  just  to  fall  in  love  with  Sophia, 
whom,  of  all  the  four  Boltons.  she  disliked  the 
most ;  but  the  young  man  was  headstrong,  and  she 
knew  too  well  the  danger  of  open  opposition  to  hit 
will.  She  contented  herself  with  making  little 
catting  remarks,  and  passing  censure  on  Sophia 
whenever  opportunity  offered ;  a  course  of  conduct 
which  sometimes  elicited  a  laugh  from  her  dotifol 
son  when  he  waa  in  a  good  humor — when  in  an  ill 
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humor,  a  surly  contradiction.  Meanwhile  Sophia, 
who  delighted  to  tease  her  aunt,  encouraged  Henry's 
attentions  on  all  occasious,  still  declining  to  enter 
into  a  positive  engagement  with  him,  on  the  grounds 
that  she  was  aware  his  mother  disliked  her — that 
she  was  above  forming  a  clandestine  engagement — 
that  she  never  would  marry  into  a  family  where  she 
was  not  a  favorite,  &c.,  adroitly  managing  at  the 
same  time  to  keep  the  young  man  in  play,  so  that 
if  notiiing  better  should  offer  within  a  reasonable 
time,  he  would  still  be  a  dernier  ressori.  Though 
silent  on  the  subject  to  her  son,  Mrs.  William  exer- 
cised no  such  restraint  amongst  the  few  chosen 
friends  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded,  representing 
Sophia  as  an  artful  girl,  who,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  desiimirig  mother,  (poor  Mrs.  James,)  had 
entrapped  liie  affections  of  her  beloved  son.  She 
forgot,  in  the  heat  of  her  anger,  that,  all  things 
considered,  the  match  would  be  a  pretty  equal  one 
— that  Sophia  would  have  a  small  fortune;  that 
Henry's  expectations  were  not  so  brilliant  as  to 
make  him  a  peculiarly  desirable  match. 

To  Mrs.  William's  mingled  delight  and  vexation 
she  was  soon  delivered  from  her  fears  regarding 
her  son  ;  and  she  was  annoyed  at  having  to  confess 
they  were  groundless.  A  coldness  took  place 
between  the  parties,  arising  in  the  attentions  of  a 
certain  Mr.  Aldred  to  Sophia;  and  at  length  her 
public  engagement  to  him  being  announced,  put  an 
end  to  one  source  of  Mrs.  William's  uneasiness. 
Mr.  Aldred  was  neither  very  young  nor  very  hand- 
some, nor  was  he  immensely  rich ;  but  as  Sophia 
was  five  and  twenty,  and  not  strikingly  handsome, 
and  as  no  other  eligible  ofler  just  now  shone  in  the 
horizon,  she,  and  her  mother,  and  her  sisters,  agreed 
in  full  conclave  that  he  might  do,  and  Sophia 
accordingly  became  his  wife.  A  very  good,  obe- 
dient wife  she  made,  after  all,  to  a  somewhat  exact- 
ing and  fretful  husband ;  but  as  he  allowed  her  to 
dress  as  handsomely  as  she  pleased,  and,  while  he 
sometimes  grumbled  at  her  gayeties,  did  not  prevent 
her  entering  into  them,  she,  not  being  troubled  by 
any  very  killing  sensibilities,  managed  to  get  on 
with  him  quite  as  smoothly  as  she  could  have 
expected  to  do. 

Meanwhile  Jane  Bolton  had  attracted  the  regards 
of  a  young  man  of  good  family,  who  had  lately 
entered  into  partnership  with  her  father ;  and  as  he 
was  a  great  favorite  with  her  mother,  somewhat 
aristocratic  in  appearance,  and  exceedingly  in  love, 
the  lady  surrendered,  on  condition  that  two  years 
should  be  permitted  to  elapse  before  they  were 
married.  **  My  daughter,"  said  Mrs.  William, 
'*  is  not  in  such  a  hurry  to  make  sure  of  her  lover  as 
certain  young  ladies  she  could  name.  She  would 
not  disgrace  herself  as  some  young  ladies  would  do, 
by  engaging  themselves  one  month,  and  marrying 
the  next."  But  just  at  this  crisis  a  new  turn  was 
given  to  the  attention  of  the  family  in  all  its 
branches,  by  the  receipt  of  letters  from  abroad, 
which  informed  James  and  William  Bolton  that 
their  brother  Charles,  who  had  resided  in  Spain 
from  his  boyhood,  and  having  married  the  daughter 
of  a  resident  English  merchant  who  bad  settled  { 


there,  was  dead,  and  that  his  widow  and  ber  only 
daughter  intended  to  go  to  England  early  in  the 
ensuing  spring,  that  the  latter  might  make  the 
acquaintance  of  tliose  relati\'e8,  to  whose  care  the 
would  natuipally  be  consigned,  should  the  decease 
of  her  mother,  who  was  in  delicate  health,  leave 
her  otherwise  unprotected.  Letters  of  coodolenee 
and  invitation  were  written,  and  despatched  by 
both  the  family  at  the  Priory  and  at  William  Bol- 
ton's;'and  it  was  already  l»eginning  to  be  matter 
of  dispute  and  jealousy  as  to  which  invitation  she 
would  accept,  or  which  family  she  would  visit  fint, 
when  an  end  was  put  to  the  controversy  by  the 
receipt  of  further  letters  from  the  widow,  who, 
after  warmly  thanking  her  relatives  for  their  kind 
invitations,  declined  them  in  lolo.  *'  If  my  friends 
will  kindly  exert  themselves  to  procure  me  a  small 
furnished  house  or  comfortable  lodgings,  I  shall  be 
truly  obliged  to  them;  but  as  I  feel  that  I  shall 
have  a  better  chance  of  securing  their  affections 
thus,  than  by  becoming  an  inmate  with  either,  I 
feel  more  at  liberty  to  do  as  I  please ;  and  believe 
me,  the  habits  of  an  invalid,  to  say  nothing  of  those 
of  a  foreigner,  do  not  add  to  the  comforts  of  another 
person's  establishment.  I  shall,  on  my  arrival  in 
London,  which  will  be  next  month,  wait  there  ontil 
I  hear  that  such  lodgings  have  been  procured  fiv 
me." 

Here,  again,  was  further  cause  for  rivalry  and 
disagreement.  Aunt  Helen  had  not  appointed 
cither  branch  of  the  family  to  act  as  her  agents  in 
the  matter,  but  left  it  amongst  them,  thinking, 
doubtless,  good  easy  woman,  that  all  would  unite 
in  endeavoring  to  find  out  the  most  comfortaUo 
locale  for  her  and  her  daughter.  What  heartburn- 
ings, what  stifled  bickerings,  were  occaaioned  by 
her  omission  !  Mrs.  William  and  Jane  discovered 
spacious  and  airy  lodgings ;  the  very  thing  for  the 
widow  ;  so  cheap  too !  The  Priory  misses  hit  on 
a  love  of  a  cottige  half  a  mile  beyond  their  own, 
the  prettiest  and  sweetest  place  possible  in  aommer, 
and  with  no  disadvantages  to  speak  of — a  atagnant 
pond,  a  want  of  proper  furniture,  and  ao  forth, 
excepted ;  these  seeming  to  he  but  trifling  draw- 
backs. In  this  emergency,  fortunately,  James  and 
William  did  for  once  exert  theraselvea'— found  a 
more  eligible  house  than  the  young  ladies,  and 
jointly  supplied  what  waa  wanting  in  furniture; 
and  as  the  lady  had  declined  their  uflfered  hospitalt* 
ties,  agreed  to  pay  the  rent  between  them,  abould 
it  appear,  on  investigation,  that  the  circuinstaucea 
of  tlie  widow  would  render  such  attention  aoce^ 
tabI6. 

The  widow  arrived  in  London ;  and  her  request 
that  all  would  be  assembled  at  her  jicw  home  lo 
receive  her  on  a  certain  day,  as  she  wished  to  make 
the  acquaintance  of  all  her  husband's  relative*  at 
once,  settled  another  delicate  question  of  precedeaoCt 
which  had  already  begun  to  agitate  tlie  fair  breaaia 
of  th^  contending  parties.  Even  to  the  last  moment 
the  spirit  of  rivalry  prevailed  ;  both  parties  broufbt 
to  the  house  certain  necessary  articles  of  proviaioa ; 
both  went  over  all  the  rooms  to  see  that  nochii^ 
was  omitted  which  ought  to  have  been  providad ; 
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and  neither  would  for  one  moment,  or  in  one  par- 
ticular, trust  to  the  other  ! 

Mrs.  Charles  Bolton,  or  Aunt  Helen,  as  we  shall 
call  the  new-comer,  was  one  of  the  most  prepossess- 
ing and  lovely  beings  that  could  well  be  imagined. 
She  had  been  married  at  sixteen,  and  her  present 
age  was  not  more  than  six-and-thirty.  Her  exceed- 
ingly slight  figure,  fair  skin,  and  blue  eyes,  made 
her  appear  still  younger ;  and  she  looked  far  more 
like  the  sister  than  the  mother  of  the  beautiful  girl 
who,  in  all  the  bloom  of  early  womanhood,  stood 
by  her  side.  The  deep  mourning  habits  of  the 
strangers,  and  the  circumstance  that  dark  hair  and 
eyes  predominated  in  the  other  members  of  the 
family,  rendered  them  still  more  striking.  Yet 
though  no  studied  dress  or  attitude  would  have 
made  them  more  picturesque,  the  Widow  Bolton 
and  her  daugh^f  v/ere  the  least  affected  and  the 
simplest  of  human  beings.  They  had  lived  much 
alone,  and  were  friends  and  companions  from  the 
hour  of  Madeline's  birth ;  for  Aunt  Helen's  own 
connections  abroad  were  all  either  dead  or  dis- 
persed. The  gentle  stranger,  born  of  English 
parents,  had  little  in  common  with  the  ladies  of 
Spain ;  and  in  her  husband  and  daughter  Aunt 
Helen  had  found  her  world.  She  had  read  much, 
for  she  had  undertaken,  with  some  small  assistance 
from  masters,  the  education  of  her  daughter  her- 
self; and  teaching,  had  been  herself  taught.  She 
dropt  into  the  little  world  of  her  English  relatives, 
with  all  their  bickerings  and  jealousies,  like  a  crea- 
ture from  another  sphere,  prepared  to  love  them  all ; 
and  yet  so  simple,  so  guileless,  so  free  from  preju- 
dice, that  she  might  have  put  them  to  shame,  as 
the  presence  of  an  angel  would  have  done.  They 
could  not  differ  abput  Aunt  Helen.  They  had  only 
to  admire,  and  wonder,  and  love,  both  her  and  her 
gentle  loving  girl,  whose  blue  eyes  looked  as  if 
asking  to  love  her.     Wonderful  to  say,  for  at  least 

six  weeks  af\er  her  arrival  at  W ,  Aunt  Helen 

gave  no  cause  of  offence  to  either  party  by  any 
apparent  preference  for  the  other.  The  Priory 
misses,  indeed,  monopolized  Madeline  a  good  deal ; 
but  Mrs.  William  was  charitable  enough  to  say 
that  Madeline  was  not  in  fault.  **  They  had  more 
idle  time,"  she  said,  *^  than  Jane ;  and  a  poor  sim- 
ple girl  like  Madeline  was  not  likely  to  see  what 
they  were,  so  long  as  they  flattered  and  were  kind 
to  her."  She  really  did  wonder,  however,  at  her 
sister-in-law  allowing  Madeline  to  be  out  so  much 
with  them — girls  who  were  always  showing  them- 
selves in  public  walks,  and  laughing,  and  flirting. 
She  would  soon  tell  Helen  her  mind,  if  it  were  not 
that  she  dreaded  to  make  mischief.  **  But  never 
mind,  she  would  fmd  them  out  by  and  by.'*  **  1 
wonder,"  quoth  Mrs.  James,  **  how  my  sister-in- 
law  can  find  pleasure  in  having  that  disagreeable 
Jane  there  so  often?  Clever,  indeed!  Well,  I 
suppose  Jane  is  clever;  but  Helen  is  so  well- 
informed  herself,  I  should  not  think  Jane  could 
teach  her  much!" 

Twelve  months  passed  by ;  tnd  by  the  end  of 
that  time  the  widow's  eyes  were  opened,  not  to  find 
oat  the  peculiar  faults  of  each  party,  but  to  see  and 
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wonder  at  the  ill  feeling  that,  without  any  real 
cause,  existed  between  them. 

**  My  dear  Mary,"  said  she  to  the  second  hope 
of  the  Priory,  exalted  by  her  sister's  marriage  to 
the  title  of  i^5  BoUon — **  my  dear  Mary,  ,why  do 
you  speak  so  slightingly  of  dear  Janel  And  I 
cannot  think  you  treat  your  Aunt  William  with 
all  the  respect  due  to  her  from  her  relationship. 
Excuse  me  speaking  of  these  things — there  is  evi- 
dently something  wrong  amongst  you.  As  a  rela- 
tion, and  a  truly  interested  friend,  may  I  inquire 
the  cause?" 

"  Oh,  Mrs.  William  and  her  family  know  best ; 
we  have  never  given  them  any  cause  of  offence. 
But  mamma  says,  from  the  time  of  her  marriage, 
Aunt  William  never  seemed  to  be  fond  of  her ;  and 
I  suppose,  for  that  reason,  mamma  did  not  like  her. 
We  never  were  favorites  with  her  from  childhood ; 
and  I  do  not  see  why  we  are  to  submit  to  be  trampled 
on."' 

'*  Nor  I  either ;  but  I  do  not  find  that  there  has 
been  any  attempt  to  trample  on  you.  Pray,  my 
dear,  did  you  or  yours  ever  attempt  to  conciliate 
your  aunt  and  cousins  ? — did  you  ever  pass  small 
slights  ?  Strive  not  to  be  apt  to  imagine  offences  ; 
and  if  offences  were  really  offered,  strive  to  return 
good  for  evil." 

Mary  reddened  ;  but  she  made  no  reply  for  some 
moments.  At  length  she  said,  **I  am  sure  we 
have  done  as  much  to  conciliate  my  aunt  and  Jane 
as  they  could  expect — more  than  they  ever  did  for 
us." 

**  Perhaps  so,  my  dear ;  but  one  person  doing 
wrong  is  no  reason  why  another  should  do  so  also. 
I  have  for  some  time  past  been  making  my  ohser- 
▼ations  on  what  has  been  passing  around  roe  ;  and 
with  sorrow  I  have  seen  the  disunion  of  tempen 
existing  amongst  the  members  of  my  beloved  hus- 
band's family.  I  do  not  say  that  your  coldness  of 
feeling  amounts  to  hatred — God  forbid  !  I  am  sure 
if  either  family  were  ill,  or  in  deep  affliction,  all 
this  outer  current  of  ill-will  would  give  way,  petty 
bickerings  be  forgotten,  and  the  kindliest  aid  and 
sympathy  be  given  and  received." 

'*  Jane,  my  dear  girl,"  said  Aunt  Helen  a  few 
days  afterwards  to  her  elder  niece,  '*  why  do  yoa 
so  obstinately  refuse  to  join  the  Priory  party  to  Eld- 
wood  ?  It  cannot  be  that  you  have  any  objection 
to  a  water  party,  because  you  went  to  Forley  with 
the  Benfields  the  other  day ;  yet  when  Helen  invited 
you,  you  coldly  declined." 

*'  I  don't  care  about  going,'*  said  she,  bridling  up 
**  I  don't  care  to  go,  except  with  one  or  two  chosen 
friends  like  the  Benfields.  I  don't  see  why  I  should 
put  myself  out  of  the  way  to  go  with  people  who 
don't  want  my  company,  and  who  only  ask  me,  I  do 
think,  that  they  may  take  offence  at  my  refusing." 

"  Then  why  refuse?  If  I  were  in  your  posiuoo, 
I  would  put  myself  very  much  out  of  the  way,  if 
necessary,  to  accept  the  invitation." 

**  What !  when  I  know  they  would  rather  be 
without  me?" 

"  But,  Jane,  it  is  in  yonr  own  power  to  make  them 
rather  be  with  you.    Why,  dearest,  in  the  aootei/ 
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of  your  nearest  relatives,  are  you  so  constrained,  so 
cold,  so  silent?  /  can  bear  witness  that  you  can 
be  the  most  agreeable  companion  when  you  choose ; 
you  have  stores  of  knowledge ;  you  have  natural 
wit;  you  have  powers  of  pleasing  and  amusing 
which  need  only  be  exerted  to  make  you  as  desired 
as  you  could  wish.  Go  to  this  parly;  fling  off 
constraint  and  hauteur ;  be  natural ;  be  willing  to 
please ;  and,  above  all,  instead  of  taking  offence,  be 
blind  to  any  real  or  imagined  affront  that  you  may 
think  you  perceive.  Do  this  once  or  twice,  and, 
believe  me,  the  effect  will  be  magical." 

'*  But,  my  dear  Aunt  Helen,  do  you  not  see  it 
would  be  useless  ?  Do  you  not  see  that  my  cous- 
ins hate  meV 

**  You  are  mistaken,  Jane ;  they  are  only  annoyed 
by  your  evident  disdain,  and  naturally  so  ;  still  I  do 
not  bear  them  harmless.  There  are  faults  on  both 
sides;  and  I  never  knew  qdarrels,  disputes,  or  cold- 
ness yet  in  which,  on  investigation,  such  did  pot 
i^pear  to  be  the  case."  But  Jane  would  not  prom- 
ise to  go  to  Eldwood,  and  the  Priory  party  would 
not  ask  her  again. 

**  Let  her  promise  you,  Aunt  Helen,  that  the  in- 
vitation shall  be  accepted,  and  it  shall  be  given," 
said  they. 

''  Let  them  ask  me,  and  then  they  will  have  my 
answer,"  said  Jane.  So,  for  want  of  a  little  conces- 
sion on  either  side — for  Jane  had  half  resolved  she 
would  go  to  Eldwood  if  the  second  invitation  wese 
so  worded  as  to  please  her — the  opportunity  was 
lost,  and  Jane  said  to  her  Aunt  Helen,  "  You  see 
they  did  not  want  me;  they  would  not  ask  me 
again  for  fear  I  should  accept." 

"  Nay,  Jane,  for  fear  you  should  refuse,"  said 
her  aunt.  But  Jane  shook  her  head,  and  was  in- 
credulous. 

By  this  time  Aunt  Helen's  visit  had  extended  to 
double  the  term  she  had  originally  intended,  and 
her  medical  attendant  advised  her  to  return  to  Lis- 
bon, at  least  for  the  winter,  as  a  second  sojourn  in 


England  during  the  cold  weather  wonld  be  lifcd) 
to  prove  exceedingly  injurious  to  her  health.  B«t 
before  she  went,  she  made  a  last  etSoin  to  promols 
harmonious  understanding  amongst  them  aJl.  She 
invited  them  to  a  farewell  dinner  in  her  cottage, 
and  they  could  not  refuse  to  meet  there  oo  so  peea- 
liar  an  occasion.  Marvellously  civd  were  all  the 
guests  to  each  other  during  that  evenbg ;  bat  atiU 
Aunt  Helen  saw,  with  deep  regret,  that  her  pres- 
ence and  the  occasion  of  their  meeting  were  the 
only  causes  of  this  cessation  of  covert  hostilities. 
Even  then,  Mrs.  James  was  secretly  soeeriDg  St 
Mrs.  William's  plain  black  dress,  and  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam thought  in  her  heart  that,  at  Mrs.  James'  time 
of  life,  a  cap  with  a  plainer  trimming  than  pink 
satin  and  blush  roses  would  be  more  becoming. 

I  need  hardly  pursue  my  story  further ;  still  I 
am  conscious  that  it  wants  that  charm  to  most  resd- 
ers  of  such  tales — a  catastrophe.  However,  I  may 
add,  in  conclusion,  that  my  picture  has  been  drawn 
from  life,  and  that  my  object  in  thus  tracing  it  has 
been  more  for  instruction  than  amusement.  These 
little  daily  feelings  of  unpleasantness,  these  chains 
of  Dl-natured  feeling,  are  frequently  hx  harder  to 
be  overcome  than  a  downright  quarrel  with  a  good, 
palpable  origin.  In  the  one  case  there  are  so  msoy 
small  ofiences,  so  many  trifling  annoyances  to  be 
unremembered  and  forgiven,  so  many  perpetnally- 
recurring  temptations  to  vex  the  easily  oflended, 
that  before  we  can  so  far  overcome  ourselves,  there 
must  of  necessity  be  a  severe  self-scmtiny — i  tcO- 
ing  of  pride,  combined  with  a  real  wish  to  be  st 
peace  and  live  in  harmony  with  all — a  yielding  and 
forgiving  spirit  on  our  part,  before  this  can  be  aooom- 
plished.  That  such  a  line  of  conduct  b  ss  mnell 
our  interest  as  our  duty,  must  be  evident  to  all  wbe 
will  consider  the  subject  in  its  true  light,  and  par- 
ticularly in  all  such  cases  where  the  ofienee  is  ons 
so  palpably  unnatural,  and  where  the  faults  are  ss 
plainly  on  both  sides. 


The  Adversity  of  Honor. — In  a  small,  neat, 
comfortable  room  sat  the  ruined  family.  The  old 
man  was  reading,  or  thought  he  read.s  In  a  few 
weeks,  the  snow  had  come  down  upon  his  head 
with  a  heavy  fall.  In  a  few  weeks,  his  cheeks 
were  lined  and  lengthened.  He  had  been  held — so 
ruthlessly  held — face  to  face  with  misery,  that  his 
smile,  that  was  as  consiant  as  the  red  in  his  cheek, 
had  well  nigh  vanished.  Now  and  then,  as  he  ex- 
changed looks  with  his  daughter,  it  glimmered  a 
little;  played  about  his  mouth,  to  leave  it  only  in 
utter  blankness.  Still  he  went  on  reading ;  still  he 
turned  page  after  page ;  and  believed  that  he  was 
laying  in  a  stock  of  knowledge  for  his  future  life. 
For  he  had  again — he  would  tell  his  daughter  with 
a  bright  look — he  had  again  to  begin  the  world. 
Hard  beginning!  Dreary  voyage,  with  neither 
youth  to  fight  the  storm,  nor  the  hope  of  youth  to 
while  away  the  long,  dark,  dreary  watch — to  sing 
the  daylight  in.  But  this  he  would  not  think  of. 
At  least  he  thought  he  would  not.  He  felt  him- 
self as  strong  as  ever;  yes,  even  stronger.  He 
could  not  have  hoped  to  have  borne  the  blow  so 
well.  He  was  never  better ;  never.  His  glorious 
health  was  left  him  ;  and,  therefore,  why  despair? 


In  this  way  will  the  brain  of  the  stout  man  chest 
itself.  It  will  feel  whole,  and  strong  ;  and  for  the 
viler  cracks  and  flaws,  they  are  not  to  be  heeded. 
Mere  trifles.  And  then  some  day,  some  calm  tmk 
sunny  time,  that  peace  has  seemed  to  choose  for 
itself,  for  a  soft,  sweet  pause — with  the  tyrant- 
brain  secure  and  all  vain-glorious — ^the  trifle  kills. 
In  this  way  do  strong  men  die  upwards.  Gilbert 
Carraways  was,  at  our  first  meeting,  set  about  by 
all  the  creature  delights  of  life.  He  wss  the  lora 
of  abundance.  The  man  who  had  nothing  to  do  with 
want  and  misery,  but  to  exercise  the  noblest  ] 
ative  of  happy  humanity — namely,  to  destrojr 
wheresoever  he  found  them  preying  upon  his  fellows. 
Wealth  was  gone.  He  was  a  beggar ;  hot  in  his 
poverty  were  thoughts  that  might  glori^  his  firs* 
side.  He  had  used  his  means  for  good ;  and,  si 
least,  might  feel  enriched  by  the  harvest  of  his  leo- 
ollections.  With  his  face  anxious,  lengtheoedt 
and  dim,  there  was  a  dignity  in  the  old  man  that  W9 
do  not  think  we  ever  recognized  st*  the  hall.  For 
he  had  to  bear  a  load  of  misery ;  and  he  est  ereel» 
and  with  his  spirit  conquering,  looked  seffeadj 
about  him. — JcrroltTs  Mm  of  Money. 
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THE   GERMAN   EMPIRE. 

The  German  Parliament  is  making  the  same 
mistake  that  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies 
made  from  1840  to  1845.  That  period  was  one 
in  which  the  constitutional  Uberties  and  develop- 
ment of  the  country  ought  to  have  been  secured, 
and  a  government  formed  to  embody  and  perfect 
an  enlightened  system  of  domestic  rule.  The 
French  chamber  did  not  cast  a  thought  upon  such 
a  necessity ;  but  was  merely  anxious  for  honor, 
glory,  strength,  military  and  naval  preponderance. 
A  great  portion  of  the  Germans,  too,  are  thinking 
more  of  the  grandeur  and  extent,  than  of  the  good 
constitution  of  the  empire.  *'  Let  us  take  in  Aus- 
tria at  any  hazard,"  they  cry.  "  But  Austria," 
it  is  observed,  **  will  not  admit  of  any  liberal  or 
constitutional  system  of  government.  You  cannot 
force  her  to  it.  Whereas,  if  you  admit  her  into 
the  new  German  confederation,  she  will  force  that 
confederation  to  be  absolutist,  as  she  did  before. 
Is  it  not  far  better  to  combine  with  Prussia,  and 
let  her  and  Central  and  Southern  Germany  make 
one,  on  the  principles  of  political,  religious,  and 
commercial  freedom?  These,  once  established, 
the  German  provinces  of  Austria  will  soon  come 
round  to  our  league." 

Such  are  the  views  of  Baron  Von  Gagem  ;  and 
in  pursuance  of  such  he  recommends  the  election 
of  the  King  of  Prussia  as  hereditary  emperor.  He 
is  opposed  by  the  honor-and-glory  party,  by  the 
ultra-Catholic  party,  by  the  aristocracy,  and  princi- 
pocracy,  and,  of  course,  by  the  Austrians.  But  he 
is  gradually  triumphing  over  all,  and  has  already 
carried  two  important  points — first,  that  the  new 
emperor  shall  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  reigning 
princes ;  secondly,  that  he  shall  be  herediury  em- 
peror. 

A  great  deal  of  eloquence  is  shown  on  both 
sides.  Baron  Vincke  on  the  Prussian  side,  and 
Von  Gagern  himself,  Schmerling  on  the  side  of 
Austria,  Simon  and  Venedey  on  the  part  of  the 
Lef\,  have  distinguished  themselves.  The  profes- 
sors are  all  for  Prussia.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able  speeches  was  that  of  Weber,  from  the  Tyrol . 
It  was  fine,  caustic,  philosophic ;  such  as  might 
have  proceeded  from  a  veteran  of  the  most  culti- 
vated centre  of  civilization.  And  in  truth  the  Aus- 
trian party  have  shown  as  much  power  of  intelli- 
gence as  the  Viennese  displayed  courage.  Austrin 
may  be  turned  out  of  the  new  empire,  but  it  is 
certainly  not  for  want  of  German  talent  and  cul- 
tivation. 

But  the  question  remains  whether  the  King  of 
Prussia  will  accept  the  profiTered  crown  of  the  em- 
pire. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  being,  and 
having  ever  been,  most  desirous  of  it.  But  how- 
ever ultimately  a  source  of  strength  to  his  dynasty, 
it  would  at  first  be  a  cause  of  weakness.  It  could 
not  but  break  the  link  between  Prussia  and  Aus- 
tria, and  whatever  party  in  Germany  might  be 
adopted  by  the  one,  the  other  would  infallibly  pro- 
tect the  antagonist  party.  Indeed,  one  great  hope 
of  the  German  liheralt  woald  seem  to  be,  that,  if 


persecuted  by  Prussia,  they  will  find  support  fron 
the  unscrupulous  statesmen  of  Austria.  Even 
now,  the  Lefl  of  the  German  parliament  votes  with 
ihe  Austrians,  who  shot  Blum.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  the  King  of  Prussia  should  come  forth 
frankly  constitutional,  the  absolutisU  will  more 
readily  and  naturally  find  support  in  Vienna. 

And  yet,  if  the  Austrian  monarchy  preserve  its 
present  tendencies,  and  comes  to  lean  more  and 
more  on  its  Sclavonian  population  and  soldiers,  it 
would  be  an  idle  attempt  on  its  part  to  seek  to 
preserve  its  ancient  hold  over  Western  Germany. 
Formeriy  race  and  language  were  little,  the  power 
and  prestige  of  a  dynasty  were  everything,  ^nd  the 
Germanism  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg  ensured  the 
Germanism  of  its  empire.  Now  such  relations  are 
changed.  There  is  not  a  German  general,  and 
scarcely  a  German  statesman,  in  authority  in  Aus- 
tria. Radetzki  is  a  Hungarian,  Windischgratz  a 
Bohemian  ;  and  we  need  not  say  how  little  in  har- 
mony with  the  ideas  and  principles  of  any  really 
German  people  or  politicians  are  those  prevailing, 
and  likely  to  prevail,  at  the  court  of  Vienna.  The 
Bmperor  Francis  Joseph  may  not  indeed  at  first 
reconcile  himself  to  become  a  Sclavonian,  and  cease 
to  be  a  German  potentate  ;  but  the  course  of  events 
wiil  do  this  for  him.  The  House  of  Austria  has 
always  been  eminently  fatalist,  Uking  fortune  a* 
it  comes,  and  abiding  by  its  behests. — Examiner^ 
27  Jan. 


France  is  tranquil,  on  the  surface  almost  as  dead 
as  England ;  though  the  heart  still  beats  with  anx- 
iety for  the  next  turn  of  events,  and  with  hopes  for 
the  gif\s  of  the  year  1849.  The  election  of  M. 
Boulay  to  be  vice-president  of  the  republic  only 
shows  that  the  expiring  Assembly  has  fallen  in 
with  the  Bonapartist  spirit  of  the  day ;  M.  Boulay 
being  distinguished  solely  by  his  attachment  to  the 
imperial  family.  It  is  on  no  internal  movement 
that  the  eye  of  anxiety  is  fixed,  just  at  the  moment, 
but  on  the  combination  of  events  which  may  com- 
pel or  supersede  a  French  intervention  in  Italy. 
The  prevailing  desire  is  to  avoid  such  intervention ; 
but  that  it  comes  strictly  within  the  bounds  of  poe- 
sibility,  if  not  probability,  is  attested  by  the  joint 
fact,  that  the  French  government  is  as  disinclined 
to  it  as  any  party,  and  yet  is  obliged  to  keep  in 
a  state  of  preparation  for  it.  The  result  will  be 
influenced  by  the  relative  snceesses  of  parties  in 
luly,  by  the  spirit  which  may  eventually  guide  the 
movements  of  Austria,  and  by  the  success  or  failure 
of  an  intervention  party  in  France  itself;  a  party 
of  no  great  consideration,  but  active,  onscrupalont, 
and  watching  to  use  any  pretext.  Peace  woold 
be  the  blessing  for  Europe ;  but  peace  is  the  en- 
dowment of  the  wise,  and  neither  Rome  nor  Na- 
ples, Olmiits  nor  Paris,  is  yet  insured  against  the 
reign  of  folly. — Spectator,  S7  Jan. 

ITALY. 
State  op  Fkclimo  and  Opmioir  im  Rome.— • 
We  have  permission  to  nae  the  foDowing  extrafll 
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from  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Landor  by  a  well- 
informed  English  resident  in  Florence  : — 

Well,  here  we  are  with  the  pope  unmasked  at 
last.  He  refused  to  excommunicate  the  assassins, 
thieves,  and  sacrilegious  ruffians  in  I^ombardy,  and 
he  has  bestowed  it  on  his  own  subjects,  after 
abandoning  tiiem,  because  they  went  to  resist  the 
Croats !  And  now  let  me  warn  you  against  all  the 
falsehoods  which  fill  the  English  newspapers.  They 
are  often  written  with  mock  professions  of  liberal- 
ism, but  are  the  more  injurious  on  that  account,  for 
the  aim  is  entirely  mischievous.  The  truth  is  con- 
cealed or  misrepresented.  The  writer  of  the  • 
•  •  was  here,  and  insulted  for  a  spy  ;  but  in  fact 
he  is  much  worse.  Spies  do  tell  the  truth  to  their 
employers,  but  he  either  tells  the  C(mtrary,  or  his 
editors  distort  it  fur  him  in  their  paper.  They  are 
most  likely  in  the  pay  of  the  Jesuits,  for  they  are 
of  their  school — nine  tenths  of  calumny  mixed  up 
with  one  tenth  of  cant,  which  latter  ingredient  is  so 
much  in  favor  in  England  that  the  whole  dose  is 
bolted  without  difficulty.  A  peer,  who  has  former- 
ly been  ambassador  in  Russia,  wrote  to  me  not  long 
ago  that  we  had  a  radical  pope  who  preached  anar- 
chy !  So  much  for  diplomatists  am  legislators. 
They  know  absolutely  nothing  in  England.  So  far 
from  it,  Pio  IX.  never  made  one  single  generous 
step  towards  reform,  (name  it,  which  ?)  all  was  ex- 
torted from  him  by  the  people  in  spite  of  resistance  ; 
and  they  thanked  him  always,  and  used  his  name  as 
a  word  of  war  without  his  consent  and  against  his 
will.  Now  it  is  all  over.  His  busts  and  portraits 
have  disappeared  in  every  house  and  shop,  and  the 
people  of  Leghorn  have  printed  a  counter  anathema 
and  malediction  ;  the  writers  of  Florence  are  calling 
for  the  Bible  in  Italian,  and  wives  for  the  priests, 
and  the  papers  and  press  in  general  have  become 
nearly  Protestant.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  "Alba," 
?*  Constituente,"  **  Lampione,"  "  (^orriere  Livor- 
nese,"  "Arlechino,"  *»  Calabrone,"  **  Chiarivari," 
&c.  I  believe  there  are  above  twenty  newspapers 
in  Florence,  two  or  three  of  which  are  called  moder- 
ate, but  all  against  Austria.  Your  articles  in  the 
•*  Examiner"  are  so  pithy  in  style  and  matter  that 
they  oujrht  to  be  collected.  I  see  the  French  Jesu- 
its are  already  attacking  the  university  with  success. 
In  this  case  the  c^nt  is  liberie  de  Venxeignement. 
France  is  going  back  beyond  Louis  Philippe.  We 
get  all  the  French  papers  here,  and  our  own  press 
is  unrestrained.  Our  ministry  are  liberal  and  the 
country  quiet,  but  we  expect  a  reaction  against  them 
in  the  chambers,  and  if  thoy  are  driven  out  there 
will  be  a  rising  for  one  chamber  and  extended  suf- 
frage. Both  houses  arc  very  badly  constituted — 
mostly  old  courtiers. 


From  the  Examiner. 
INDIAN    GLORY   AND   EMBARRASSMENT. 

A  VBRY  dull  member  of  parliament  having 
stammered  through  a  marvellously  stupid  speech, 
was  heard,  as  he  reseated  himselt^  to  ejaculate, 
*' Non  nobis y  Domine^  non  nobis,  scd  tuo  nomini 
gloria  detur.^^  Committing  the  same  sort  of  mis- 
take, Ijord  Gough  commences  an  account  of  his 
most  unsatisfactory  operations  with  an  assignment 
of  their  mighty  success  to  the  special  pleasure 
of  Providence.  Non  nobis,  non  ndbis^  **  it  has 
pleased  Almighty  God  to  vouchsafe  to  the  British 
arms  the  most  successful  issue  to  the  extensive 
combiiiatioas  rendered  necessary  for  the  purpose 


of  effecting  the  passage  of  the  Chentb,  the  defett 
and  dispersion  of  the  Sikh  force  under  the  insgi^ 
gent  Rajah  Shere  Singh,  and  the  numeroQS  Sikh 
Sirdars  who  had  the  temerity  to  set  at  defiance 
the  British  power." 

So  solemn  and  devout  an  exordiam  as  this, 
borrowed  from  Nelson,  prepared  the  public  fur  a 
victory  as  decisive  as  the  one  the  naval  hero  so 
eloquently  attributed  to  the  blessing  of  Providence; 
but  sad  indeed  is  the  discrepancy  between  the 
swelling  introduction  and  the  upshot  of  the  intelli- 
gence, which  is  simply  that  the  enemy  has  got 
away  unscathed,  after  mauling  our  troope  griev- 
ously in  a  skirmish,  and  that  the  general  has 
crossed  the  Chenab !  So,  in  Scott*s  Old  Martdiily. 
old  Mawse  Headrigg  exclaims,  '*  By  the  help  of 
the  Lord  I  've  leapt  over  the  ditch." 

On  the  22d  of  November,  Lord  Goagh  com- 
menced his  operations  with  a  movement,  the  pro- 
fessed object  of  which  was  to  ascertain  the  enemy's 
strength,  in  which  the  general  succeeded  to  the 
perfection  of  getting  it  proved  over  much  in  some- 
thing exceedingly  like  a  beating.  But  mark  yoa, 
as  the  design  was  to  find  the  enemy's  strength, 
the  discovery  that  he  was  too  strong  was  all  in 
the  scope  and  aim  of  the  strategy.  So  if  yoa 
want  to  know  whether  or  not  a  wall  is  before  yon, 
what  more  decisive  means  are  there  of  ascertaining 
the  fact  than  running  your  head  vigorously  against 
it?  and  when  you  rise  after  the  collision,  yon  say, 
''  Ay,  that  is  precisely  what  I  wanted  to  know." 
Or  if  you  wish  to  know  whether  another  man  is 
as  strong  as  you,  you  go  up  to  him  and  slap  his 
face ;  and  on  his  knocking  you  down,  you  rise  op 
complacently  saying,  **  Now  I  am  satisfied  ;  I  have 
learnt  what  I  desired." 

So  Lord  Gough  despatched  a  party  to  recon- 
noitre the  Sikh  force,  which,  not  observing  Bailie 
Nicol  Jarvie's  rule,  not  to  put  the  arm  further  ia 
than  it  can  be  drawn  back  again,  got  a  gun  embed- 
ded in  sand,  and  were  obliged  to  abandon  it,  and 
afterwards  allowed  themselves  to  be  drawn  into  a 
snare  by  the  hackneyed  stratagem  of  a  feigned 
flight,  which  drew  them  into  a  gully  swept  by  the 
fire  of  great  guns  and  musketry,  where  three  excel- 
lent officers  fell  mortally  wounded. 

The  Sikhs  are  taunted  with  having  made  a 
trophy  of  the  abandoned  gun,  the  spiking  of  which 
is  argued  to  divest  the  capture  of  it  of  any  honor. 
At  the  battle  of  the  Sutlej,  however,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  capture  of  a  single  gun  by  two  of  our 
regiments  was  made  a  matter  of  great  glorificatioa. 
As  for  the  spiking,  it  only  renders  the  gun  unser* 
viceable  for  the  moment ;  and  we  cannot  see  how 
it  in  any  way  aflfects  the  indication  of  the  capture, 
analogous  to  that  of  a  standard.'  Curious  it  ia  to 
note  how  we  plaster  over  our  own  sore  places  with 
smooth  phrases,  while  we  rasp  those  of  our  en»> 
mies  with  the  roughest  files  of  langnage.  The 
foe  flies,  but  not  so  our  men,  we  do  not  CTea  f^ 
treat,  but  are  "  withdrawn  from  tteJ*^ 

From  the  23d  of  November  to  the  Ist  of  Da- 
cember  nothing  was  done  to  retrieve  the  fr€$lig9 
of  our  arms,  and  the  Sikhs  were  left  to  enjoy  their 
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triumph  over  the  capture  of  the  gun,  notwithstand- 
ing the  spike  which  might  or  should  have  made  it 
no  triumph  at  all,  and  over  the  slaughter  of  the 
brave  General  Cureton,  Colonel  Havelock,  and 
Captain  Fitzgerald.  A  force  was  then  despatched 
to  cross  the  river  at  some  distance  from  the  enemy's 
camp,  and  to  operate  as  a  diversion  on  their  flank, 
Lord  Cough  occupying  them  with  a  demonstration 
in  front.  This  detached  corps,  under  General 
Thackwell,  was  directed  to  ford  the  river  at  a 
spot  deemed  practicable  by  Lord  Gough,  but  see 
how  matters  were  planned  and  executed.  His 
lotdship  says : 

On  the  night  of  the  30th  of  November  this  officer 
(General  Thackwell)  moved  up  the  river  in  light 
marching  order,  without  tents  and  with  three  days' 
provisions,  upon  a  ford  whtch  I  had  every  reason  to 
consider  very  practicable^  (and  which  I  have  since 
ascertained  was  so,)  but  which  the  major-general 
deemed  so  difficult  and  dangerous  that  he  proceeded 
(as  he  was  instructed  should  such  turn  out  to  be 
the  case)  to  Wuzeerabad,  a  town  twenty-two  miles 
up  the  river,  where  Lieut.  Nicholson,  a  most  ener- 
getic assistant  to  the  resident  at  Lahore,  had  se- 
cured sixteen  boats,  with  the  aid  of  which  this 
force  effected  the  passage  on  the  evening  of  the  1st 
and  morning  of  the  2d  inst. 

This  march,  prolonged  beyond  the  calculation 
of  Lord  Gough,  was  not  without  its  consequences  ; 
for  when  the  detached  force  had  fallen  in  with  the 
enemy  and  routed  them,  such  was  the  exhaustion 
of  the  men  and  cattle  that  they  were  unable  to 
follow  up  the  success,  and  in  the  night  the  enemy 
quietly  decamped.  So  in  Knickerbocker's  New 
York  we  read  of  a  very  prudent  Dutchman  who 
having  to  take  a  leap,  fetched  a  circuit  for  a  good 
run  at  it,  and  took  his  measures  so  well  that  when' 
he  arrived  at  the  brink  of  the  ditch,  he  was  8<i 
spent  and  exhausted  as  to  sink  to  the  ground  in- 
stead of  springing  over  it. 

The  next  morning  Lord  Gough  looked  for  the 
victory  he  was  about  to  reap,  and,  to  his  surprise 
and  grief,  found  that  the  enemy  had  not  the  com- 
plaisance to  wait  for  his  crowning  operations,  and 
had  not  only  taken  themselves  oflT,  but  their  guns 
and  baggage  with  them;  if,  as  Lord  Gough  is 
inclined  to  suspect,  they  have  not  shabbily  con- 
cealed their  artillery,  and  perhaps  spiked  them  to 
deprive  the  captors  of  triumph. 

Lord  Cough's  extensive  combinations,  with  the 
result  seen,  remind  us  of  the  well-digested  plans 
for  catching  birds  by  putting  salt  on  their  tails. 
The  salt-box  was  all  ready,  but  the  bird  took  wing 
in  the  night. 

The  intended  diversion  did  too  much  by  half  on 
one  side  of  the  river,  and  Lord  Gough  did  too 
little  by  half  on  the  other  side. 

Hierocles  tells  us  of 'a  wiseacre  who,  seeing  a 
flock  of  birds  on  a  tree,  shook  the  tree,  thinking 
that  they  would  fall  dowo  like  fruit,  and  was 
mightily  amazed  when  he  saw  them  soar  away 
upwards.  Lord  Cough's  diversion  by  General 
Thackwell  was  shaking  the  tree  with  a  like  soc- 
eew. 

Moch  do  we  fetr  that  the  preeipitata  retreat  it 


but  another  feint  on  a  larger  scale  like  that  in  the 
gully  of  Ramnuggur.  Lord  Gough  is  no  match 
for  a  crafty  foe.  That  the  army  will  fight  itself 
out  of  any  difficulties  or  disadvantages  in  which  it 
may  be  placed,  we  have  no  doubt;  but  it  is  hard 
that  its  valor  should  be  so  overtaxed,  and  its  blood 
unnecessarily  lavished.  When  Lord  Cough's  part 
in  the  Sutlej  campaign  was  so  disproportionately 
extolled  and  rewarded,  we  did  not  shrink  from 
stating  the  truth,  that  in  all  military  circles  there 
was  but  one  opinion  of  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  that  it  was  regretted  that  so  important 
a  command  was  given  to  Sir  H.  Gough,  whose 
sole  quality  is  consummate  bravery.  The  mistake 
is  now  obvious  and  generally  admitted,  for  Lord 
Gough  has  not  had  by  his  side  **  a  little  Harry" 
to  cover  and  carry  off  the  errors  of  his  generalship 
in  a  halo  of  sentimentality. 

But  let  us  take  a  more  general  view  of  the  state 
of  things,  disappointed  expectations  and  present 
prospects. 

A  well-provisioned  army  of  from  20,000  to 
30,000  Sikhs,  with  eight  and  thirty  guns,  and 
ably  commanded,  manceuvring  in  the  very  centre 
of  the  Punjaub,  was  what  the  despatches  of  Lord 
Hardinge  and  his  successors  had  in  no  respect  pre* 
pared  us  for.  The  resistance  of  Moultan  in  the 
south,  an  insurrection  of  the  Hazareh  in  the  north, 
were  events,  untoward  indeed,  but  not  beyond  the 
range  of  expectation.  But  that  the  Sikh  army 
and  its  guns  should  so  soon  resuscitate,  afler  the 
four  defeats  upon  the  Sutlej,  was  what  no  one  an- 
ticipated. 

And  yet  we  very  much  doubt  whether  the  gen- 
eral uprising  and  resistance  are  to  be  attributed  to 
any  deep  laid  plot.  We  humbled  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy of  the  Punjaub,  but  we  kindly  left  them 
their  properties,  and  their  holdings,  with  full 
authority  over  their  military  retainers.  In  fact, 
we  left  them  in  perfect  war-readiness  and  equip- 
ment. Discontented  they  could  not  but  be,  and 
the  only  way  to  have  kept  them  down  was  to 
have  precluded  them  of  all  hope  of  a  tuccetsfQl 
rising. 

Such  an  outbreak  as  that  of  Moultan  ought  to 
have  been  instantly  put  down.  The  disaster  might 
have  been  known  as  inevitably  leading  to  present 
results.  But  the  climate  of  India  often  renders 
celerity  and  instant  action  impracticable.  And  the 
greatest  military  authorities  are  divided  as  to 
whether  the  march  upon  Moultan  should  have 
been  immediate  or  deferred. 

This  time  the  Sikhs  were  too  well  Uught  to 
cross  a  river,  or  to  plaee  their  artillery  on  the 
same  side  with  us.  But  the  army  being  entrenched 
on  one  bank,  an  island  in  front  served  as  a  redoubt, 
at  once  to  provoke  us  to  an  assault,  and  to  punish 
us  for  the  daring.  We  fell  into  the  trap  ;  ad- 
vanced, before  any  heavy  guns  had  come  up  to 
cope  with  our  old  anUgonists  the  Sikh  artillery- 
men ;  and,  aa  if  to  make  bad  worse,  it  was  with 
cavalry  that  we  attempted  to  charge  their  batteries, 
and  overcome  those  impediments  of  ground  and 
river  passage,  which  would  have  required  a  legu- 
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lar  iDfantry  column  of  attack,  well  supported  by 
guns,  with  men  and  means  well  chosen,  and  with 
every  other  appurtenance.  In  fact,  the  English 
played  at  Ramnugger  the  part  that  the  Sikhs 
played  in  former  battles  with  us,  viz.,  attacked 
rashly,  and  got  severely  punished. 

It  is  rather  surprising,  that  with  such  a  large 
military  staff  so  long  stationed  at  Lahore,  the 
course  and  nature  of  the  Chenab  in  its  vicinity 
should  have  been  so  little  studied  or  known.  Yet 
the  great  road,  going  northwards  from  Lahore, 
passes  Wuzeerabad,  from  which  down  to  Ram- 
nuggur  was  the  scene  of  the  present  operations. 
The  Sikhs,  however,  knew  all  the  ground  and  the 
fords,  whilst  we  evidently  knew  nothing.  The 
different  knowledge  of  the  country  and  the  stream 
proved  worth  a  victory  to  the  Sikhs,  and  baffled 
us  even  in  our  success.  None  of  our  columns 
could  pass  at  the  hour  and  place  appointed.  And 
when  they  did  pass,  and  had  marched  round  so  as 
to  allow  the  main  army  to  pass,  the  Sikhs  and 
their  guns  were  gone.  And  this,  forsooth,  is 
what  Lord  Gough  calls  a  victory  !  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  we  may  be  spared  any  more  of  the 
same  kind.  But  one  thing,  at  least,  is  certain, 
that  we  shall  gain  no  more  victories  like  Sobraon 
and  Aliwa.  The  Sikhs  know  us.  They  will  no 
longer  measure  swords  or  cross  bayonets,  neither 
will  they  think  their  artillery  safe  from  us  if  pro- 
tected by  an  entrenchment.  They  will,  therefore, 
choose  the  strongest  positions,  and  take  us  at  every 
disadvantage. 

In  the  north  country  we  have  been  beaten,  or 
rather,  indeed,  we  had  no  force  capable  of  making 
resistance.  Major  Lawrence  is  a  prisoner,  and 
Captain  Abbott  probably  has  shared  his  fate.  Gen- 
eral Whish  will  by  this  time  have  battered  down 
the  mud  walls  of  Moultan.  But  Moolraj  will  have 
betaken  himself  to  the  open  field,  and  swelled  the 
army  of  Chutter  Singh.  The  termination  of  the 
war  depends  upon  bringing  these  Singhs  to  action, 
a  matter  that  may  not  be  found  easy. 

Whilst  thus  embarrassed  with  the  southern 
Sikhs,  how  should  it  fare  with  us  if  Gholab  Singh, 
the  ruler  of  the  hill  country,  falls  off  from  his  al- 
legiance 1  He  has  a  body  of  men  in  the  Hazareh, 
who  are  acting  merely  as  a  corps  of  '*  observa- 
tion," and  confining  their  duties  to  simple  observa- 
tion. They  have  given  no  aid  to  Lawrence  or  to 
Abbott.  How  will  it  be  if  their  neutrality  should 
lapse  into  enmity,  if  they  should  declare  against 
us,  sweep  the  Hazareh,  and  march  down  upon 
Lahore?  In  that  case  our  fifty  thousand  men 
would  no  more  than  suffice  to  make  head  against 
a  fue  which  seems  even  more  formidable  after  de- 
feat than  in  the  first  burst  of  hostile  defiance. 

People  are  discussing  what  to  do  with  the  Pun- 
jaub.  We  should  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
catch  the  hare  first.  And  when  it  is  caught,  and 
we  fear  it  will  be  found  more  like  the  wolf  by  the 
ears  than  the  hare,  wo  do  not  see  to  whom  we 
could  entrust  the  keeping  of  it.  The  Sirdars 
seem  one  and  all  to  have  fallen  off.  The  national 
current  is  too  strung  against  adherence  to  the  British 


power.  And  it  is  becoming  pretty  erident  that 
between  the  two  alternatives  of  giving  back  the 
Punjaub  to  the  Sikh  chiefs  and  soldiers,  or  ocea- 
pying  it  with  our  own,  there  is  no  choice  left. 

The  difficulty,  indeed,  it  is  plain,  lies  leaa  in  the 
conduct  and  completion  of  the  war,  than  in  the 
mode  of  dealing  with  the  Sikhs  after  it.  What 
is  to  be  done  with  them !  Is  Daleep  still  to  be 
the  Maharajah,  or  would  it  be  possible  to  foresee 
a  time  when  the  troops  might  safely  withdraw 
and  leave  him  npon  the  throne,  surrounded  by  his 
Sirdars  t  Either  to  continue  to  reign  through  his 
name  or  to  dethrone  him,  will  prove  altemativea 
of  great  difficulty  and  danger.  If  Goolab  be  left 
in  possession  of  the  larger  territory,  whilst  the 
Sikhs  are  dispossessed  or  banished  firom  the  lower 
Punjaub,  they  will  all  flock  to  him,  consider  him 
as  the  last  champion  of  their  race,  and  impel  him 
to  war  with  us  sooner  or  later. 

These  are  serious  questions  for  Lord  Dajhousiey 
more  serious,  we  repeat,  than  the  humbling  of 
Moolraj  and  the  coming  up  with  Chnttor.  The 
settlement  of  this  question  will  come  on  in  full 
parliament,  with  an  opposition  much  animated  and 
informed  on  the  subject  of  India  by  Mr.  Bright*s 
committee  of  last  year.  And  it  is  much  to  be 
feared,  or  at  least  expected,  that  as  Hsstings* 
trial  led  to  the  subsequent  invasion  of  Leadenball 
street  by  Fox,  so  the  cotton  and  railroad  and 
finance  committees  upon  India  will  make  anothei 
vigorous  onslaught  upon  the  remaining  power  an 
policy  of  the  old  company. 

Even  as  it  is.  Lord  Dalhousie's  eoonomica]  plan 
must  be  completely  deranged ;  and  should  the 
Sikhs  make  any  protracted  or  successful  resisl- 
ance,  the  result,  in  the  embarrassment  of  Indian 
finance,  will  be  felt  during  the  entire  of  Lord 
Dalhousie's  governor-generalship.  Lord  ESIea- 
borough  and  Lord  Hardinge  covered  their  finaneial 
deficits  with  laurels.  As  each  day  elapses,  how- 
ever, the  British  public  seem  less  inclined  to  neeepl 
this  salvo  for  increased  debt  and  taxation*  Tba 
India  House  must  look  to  it. 


Taking  its  turn  among  contumacious  eolonieet 
Jamaica  is  gradually  assuming  a  tone  that  onght 
to  create  uneasiness  in  Downing  street.  The 
Legislative  Assembly  finds  itself  in  a  positioB  the 
most  exasperating.  Half  inclined  to  "stop  the 
supplies,"  as  a  means  of  forcing  on  the  colonial 
office  a  more  respectful  attention  to  ooloninl  io- 
terests,  the  Assembly  yet  hesitated  in  that  extrent 
step,  and  resolved  upon  a  compromise— to  graol 
the  customary  taxes  for  a  shorter  time  than  mnal. 
After  a  bill  to  that  effect  had  passed,  fixing  "Feb- 
ruary*' as  the  term,  the  document  went  throogh 
the  hands  of  the  engrosser  to  the  Legislative  Conn- 
cil ;  but  in  its  new  form  it  appears  with  the  woid 
**  December.*'  The  oouneil  peases  it  in  a  hony  ; 
and  when,  the  mistake  being  detected,  the  gOTOiMf 
is  asked  whether  he  shall  take  advantage  of  the  dei^ 
ical  error,  he  puts  off  an  answer.  The  AsnenUj^ 
is  angry,  and  refuses  to  proceed  with  busine— ,  M 
cannot,  however,  be  for  a 
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Lord  Grey  will  taffer  any  such  pettifogging  ad" 
Tantage  to  be  taken  of  the  colonial  parliament. 

We  hazard  that  presumption  in  spite  of  what 
we  observe  in  Ceylon.  That  colony  has  received 
a  full  ratification  of  the  Torrington  regime,  in 
Lord  Grey's  unqualified  approval  of  the  governor, 
his  policy  and  conduct.  The  colonists  and  Lord 
Grey,  it  seems,  are  diametrically  opposed  in  their 
opinions  as  to  the  government  of  the  island ;  but 
as  Lord  Grey  rules  in  Downing  street,  Ceylon 
must  endure  its  governor  for  a  time. 


Accounts  from  the  Western  coast  of  Africa 
give  ever-strengthening  confirmation  to  the  opinion 
that  the  blockade  must  be  abandoned ;  the  slave- 
traders  display  increasing  activity,  and  snatch  mul- 
tiplied successes  in  spite  of  the  squadron.  There 
is  an  expense  which  Mr.  Cobden  may  strike  off 
wiih  scarcely  a  regret ;  except  a  groan  from  the 
heart  of  guod  Lord  Den  man — who  assuredly  is 
**  no  judge" — and  an  official  tear  over  abandoned 
treaties  from  the  tender  eye  of  Viscount  Palmer- 
ston. — Spectator. 


From  th«  Examiner,  27  Jao. 
THE   MURDER    OF   GENERAL    BR^A. 

We  gave  some  particulars  last  week  of  this 
bloody  memento  of  the  insurrection  of  June,  and 
now  add  what  since  transpired  during  the  trial  at 
present  going  on.  One  of  the  prisoners,  named 
Choppart,  a  member  of  the  Club  des  Droits  de 
THumme,  and  a  partisan  of  Raspail,  gave  evidence 
to  the  following  effect : — He  was  with  the  insur- 
gents, but  did  all  that  he  could  to  prevent  acts  of 
atrocity.  He  indignantly  denied,  as  stated  by  some 
witnesses,  that  he  had  taken  part  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  general.  He  admitted  having  fought 
in  the  insurrection,  but  complained  strongly  of  the 
insurgents  of  the  Barriere  de  Funtainebleau  as 
drunkards  and  pillagers.  "  I  did  not  wish  to  re- 
main at  the  barrier,"  he  said,  *'  because  they  do 
not  fight  there,  but  drink,  compelling  the  mar- 
chands  de  vin  to  give  them  wine  for  nothing  ;  and 
they  also  commit  incendiarism.  I  do  not  under- 
stand things  in  that  way.  I  fought  fairly,  under 
the  influence  of  generous  sentiments.  I  may  have 
been  wrong  in  your  opinion,  but  I  believe  that  the 
democratic  and  social  republic  would  cause  the 
happiness  of  the  people,  and  I  defended  it ;  but  I 
did  so  courageously,  and  I  consider  that  the  men 
who  assassinated  General  de  Brda  are  base  cow- 
ards!"  (This  caused  a  prolonged  sensation.)  He 
added  that  he  had  saved  the  life  of  M.  Larabit,  a 
representative  of  the  people,  and  declared  that  so 
far  from  murdering  or  even  insulting  the  general, 
he  had  protected  him.  He  expressed  regret  that 
he  had  not  committed  suicide,  like  a  friend  of  his, 
as  he  would  not  then  be  accused  of  a  crime  which 
he  had  endeavored  to  prevent.  Bat  nearly  all  the 
other  prisoners  were  hardened  reprobates,  who 
tried  to  shuffle  off  upon  others  the  crime  in  which 
they  had  evidently  shared.  At  last  eame  the  prin- 
cipal witness,  M.  Desmarest,  and  his  appearance 


in  the  witness-box  created  great  sensation.  He 
had  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lientenant-colonel 
of  the  4th  regiment,  in  consequence  of  his  conduct 
at  the  Barrier  Fontaineblean.  M.  Desmarest  de- 
posed as  follows: — On  Sunday  morning,  at  ten 
o'clock,  we  left  the  Pantheon.  When  our  colnmo, 
after  having  followed  the  boulevards  from  the  Bar- 
rier St.  Jaques,  arrived  at  the  Barrier  Fontaine- 
bleau,  the  rond-pont  was  deserted  and  barricaded. 
The  railing  was  barricaded  nearly  to  the  top.  The 
only  passage  was  by  a  little  door,  of  which  the 
key  was  inside  the  barrier.  I  was  worn  out 
with  the  fatigue  of  the  preceding  days.  I  could 
scarcely  speak — still  less  command.  I  gave  the 
command  of  the  battalion  to  the  senior  captain, 
and  remained  with  the  general,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  be  able  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  col- 
umn, and  transmit  the  orders  which  the  general 
might  give  me.  General  de  Brea,  Colonel  Thomas, 
M.  de  Ludre,  representative  of  the  people,  and  M. 
Gobert,  entered  the  rond-pont.  M.  Gobert  showed 
great  devotedness ;  he  always  went  first  to  ascer- 
tain the  dispositions  of  the  insurgents.  On  retir- 
ing from  the  rond-pont  he  said  to  M.  de  Ludre, 
"  1  recommend  you  not  to  parley  with  the  insur- 
gents— they  are  too  badly  disposed.*'  The  brave 
General  de  Br^,  who  had  had  success  at  other 
barriers,  and  who  had  everywhere  seen  the  insur- 
gents lay  aside  their  arms  when  he  read  to  them 
the  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  according 
them  three  millions,  thought  he  would  be  as  for- 
tunate on  this  occasion.  He  advanced  towards 
them,  and  believed  those  who  said  to  him  from  the 
interior  of  the  railing,  **  Enter,  enter  I"  "  Will 
you  go  inl"  said  the  general  to  M.  de  Ludre. 
*'  No,  indeed,"  answered  the  latter.  The  general 
then  advanced.  Some  insurgents  came  to  him, 
took  him  by  the  hand,  and  said,  *'  Come  :  no  harm 
shall  be  done  to  you !"  He  followed  them,  and 
M.  Surgeot  went  with  him.  I  said  to  M.  Gobert 
and  M.  Mangin,  "  What !  shall  we  allow  a  gen- 
eral to  go  alone  ?  That  is  quite  contrary  to  mili- 
tary rules."  We  then  advanced,  and  to  each  one 
of  us  the  door  of  which  I  have  spoken  was  opened 
and  closed.  One  of  our  drummers,  who  was 
drunk,  entered  with  us.  He  was  immediately 
seized,  deprived  of  his  uniform,  clothed  in  a  blouse, 
and  ordered  to  beat  the  ginirah.  Immediately 
all  the  wine  shops  were  deserted  by  the  people 
who  had  been  in  them  drinking,  and  the  moment 
after  I  was  surrounded  by  ■  menacing  crowd.  I 
do  not  know  this  drummer,  bat  ho  belongs  to  tb« 
24th  regiment.  When  I  was  thus  sarrounded,  the 
insurgents  said,  *'  Come  in,  and  nothing  shall  hap- 
pen to  you.  What  do  yoo  require?"  I  replied, 
'*  1  do  not  come  to  parley,  bat  there  is  a  represen- 
tative with  a  decree  granting  three  millions  to  the 
working  people,  who  comes  to  read  it  to  yoa,  as  he 
has  already  done  at  other  barriers."  tlpoa  this 
Gauthron  came  op,  and  surveying  me  from  head 
to  foot,  said,  ''You  are  a  mobile!"  I  replied, 
*'I  am  not."  He  thereupon  cried,  "To  death 
with  him!  He  is  a  traitor!"  This  cry  passed 
from  mooth  to  mouth,  and  there  wonld  hive  beet 
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mn  end  of  me  had  not  MM.  Dumont  and  Gerard 
taken  me  by  the  arm,  saying,  **  We  will  save  you, 
or  at  least  do  all  in  our  power  to  do  so !"  In  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye  I  was  degraded.  Gauthron 
tore  off  one  of  my  epaulettes,  and  another  man 
the  other  epaulette  ;  a  third  tore  my  tunic  into  tat- 
ters ;  my  shako  was  knocked  off  with  blows  of  the 
fist;  attempts  were  made  to  deprive  me  of  my 
sword,  but  I  resisted,  and  struggled  with  one  man, 
who  wished  to  prevent  me  from  breaking  it  across 
my  knee.  But  it  was  at  last  wrenched  from  me. 
It  was  near  PenhouePs  house  that  this  passed.  I 
was  taken  into  the  room  behind  the^  shop,  where  a 
glass  of  water  was  given  to  me.  I  was  much 
agitated,  as  you  may  conceive.  I  thought  of  my 
wife  and  children,  and  tears  moistened  my  eyes. 
(This  produced  great  emotion  in  the  court.)  M. 
Dumont  spoke  to  me,  saying,  "  Have  courage ; 
we  are  going  to  try  to  save  you.  We  must  go  to 
the  guard-house."  The  passage  thither  was  pain- 
ful. Nnens  grasped  me  by  the  arm,  placed  him- 
self on  my  right  hand  with  his  musket,  and  thus 
escorted  us  to  the  guard-house.  I  am  persuaded 
that  he  did  not  take  me  there  for  protection,  but 
that  I  might  be  the  more  certainly  shot.  I  was 
constantly  surrounded  by  the  insurgents,  who  re- 
peatedly threatened  to  shoot  me,  crying,  "To 
death  with  him  !  to  death  !"  Gauthron,  who  had 
no  arms,  attempted  to  fell  me  with  a  paving-stone, 
and  if  I  had  fallen  I  should  have  been  pierced  with 
a  thousand  bayonets.  It  was  M.  Dumont  who 
saved  my  life.  There  was  a  little  old  man,  with 
plump  and  rosy  cheeks,  who  wished  to  shoot  me 
in  a  bye  street,  but  thanks  to  M.  Dumont,  who 
claimed  me  as  his  prisoner,  and  said  he  would  be 
answerable  for  me,  I  reached  the  guard-house, 
where  the  national  guard  protected  me.  M.  Re- 
nault, the  captain,  said,  '*  He  is  a  brave  officer, 
who  comes  with  words  of  peace,  and  ought  to  be 
respected.*'  Upon  this,  cries  of  **  No  assassina- 
tion— no  death  !"  were  uttered,  and  I  remained 
for  a  short  time  under  the  protection  of  the  na- 
tional guards.  But  soon  afler  the  post  was  invaded, 
and  Nuens  became  highly  excited.  In  coming,  I 
received  a  blow  on  the  loins  with  the  bntt-end  of  a 
musket,  which  M.  Dumont  told  me  was  ^iven  by 
Lahr.  On  the  way,  my  washerwoman  seeing  me, 
went  down  on  her  knees  to  those  who  held  me, 
and  cried — **  Mercy  !  mercy  !  he  is  the  father  of  a 
family — do  him  no  harm  !*'  The  furious  men  re- 
plied— "We  are  also  fathers  of  families!  To 
death  with  him  !  to  death  !"  Nuens,  on  invading 
the  post,  struck  the  table  with  his  musket,  and 
cried,  '*  There  must  be  an  end  of  this !  To  death 
with  him  !*'  Cries  which  he  repeated  to  the  peo- 
ple outside.  I  was  then  required  to  send  orders  to 
my  battalion  to  lay  down  their  arms.  I  replied — 
"  If  that  is  what  you  wish  me  to  do,  fire  upon  me, 
for  I  will  never  n'we  such  an  order !"  The  cries 
redoubled,  and  the  genpral  was  brought  in  with  MM. 
Mangin  and  Gobert.  He  sat  down  at  the  table  with 
M.  Mangin  on  his  left,  and  next  to  him  M.  Gobert, 
by  whose  side  I  placed  myself.  One  of  the  insur- 
gents seized  the  general  by  the  throat,  and  wanted 


his  sword  ;  he  refused,  repeatedly  saying — "  I  wiH 
never  dishonor  myself,  I  would  rather  be  shot."  I 
drank  with  the  insurgents.  I  endeavored  to  enter 
into  conversation  with  some  Germans  who  were 
there,  because  my  wife  is  from  Strasboarg,  but 
there  were  none  from  that  town.  The  general 
was  also  thirsty,  and  asked  for  something  to  drink, 
but  refused  to  take  the  glass  they  had  been  unng, 
which  they  offered  to  him,  preferring  to  drink  out 
of  the  canteen.  I  was  seated  near  the  window, 
when  some  one  said  to  me,  with  a  certain  degree 
of  mystery,  "  Citizen,  take  care  of  the  window  !'* 
but  where  the  voice  came  from  I  could  not  tell.  I 
rose  and  seated  myself  on  a  camp  bed.  Imme- 
diately aflerwards  I  heard  a  woman *s  voice  outside 
crying,  "  Here  comes  the  mobile !  We  most 
finish !"  Musket-shots  resounded  in  the  goard- 
house.  I  was  by  the  side  of  M.  Gobert,  who,  I 
am  bound  to  say,  showed  great  courage  on  this 
occasion.  Shots  were  fired.  The  general  fell 
with  his  head  on  the  table,  and  M.  Mangin  was 
struck  down.  The  poor  young  man  rose  again  for 
a  moment  on  his  feet,  and  clasping  his  head  with 
his  hands,  fell  dead,  uttering  a  last  cry  of  agony 
and  despair !  (Agitation  in  the  court.)  An  ap- 
palling silence  followed  this  detonation  ;  a  second 
came  from  the  door  and  the  windows.  I  then 
saw  JEi  man  enter  the  post,  strike  the  bodies  of  the 
general  and  M.  Mangin  with  the  batt  end  of  his 
musket,  and  then  go  out,  saying,  "They  are 
dead.*'  I  said  to  myself,  "  He  forgets  me,  no 
doubt,  but  my  turn  will  come."  (Sensation.) 
Shortly  af)er,  M.  Dumont  and  M.  Veille  appeared 
on  the  threshold  of  the  guard-house.  I  threw 
myself  into  the  arms  of  Dumont,  but  the  cries  re- 
commenced, and  the  insurgents  again  wanted  to 
kill  me.  If  they  did  not  do  it  it  was  because  they 
were  afraid  to  fire  upon  their  own  people.  I 
pressed  myself  against  M.  Dumont  and  M.  Veille. 
I  heard  some  one  say,  "  Leave  him,  he  has  bad 
enough  !**  "  You  are  right,*'  said  another,  and  I 
was  enabled  to  get  away.  M.  Dumont  had  been 
to  seek  a  blouse  to  disguise  me.  I  threw  away 
my  stock,  and  all  that  might  have  caused  me  to  be 
recognized,  and  put  on  the  blouse.  At  that  mo- 
ment some  one  pressed  me  tightly  by  the  throst. 
At  length  I  was  taken  to  M.  Damont's.  My 
moustaches  were  shaved  off.  and  by  the  aid  of  s 
ladder  I  succeeded  in  getting  from  garden  lo  gar^ 
den,  until  at  length  I  got  away  from  this  place  so 
dangen)us  to  me.  I  immediately  wrote  lo  my  wifo 
and  friends  to  assure  them  of  my  safety. 


From  tbt  Speetator,  3  Fibi 
THE    COMING    CHANGE    IN    ANTI-SLATB-TftADt 
MOVEMENTS. 

Economy  will  now  enforce  those  argamenta  tliat 
prove  the  utterly  useless  and  misehieroas  dtmimtlm 
of  the  West  African  blockade,  and  signs  an  Ml 
wanting  of  the  next  tarn  whicb  opinioa  oo  that  tab- 
ject  is  destined  to  take. 

Lieutenant  W.  T.  F.  Jackson,  who  has  jot  n- 
turned  from  the  coast,  promalgatea  thnrngli  the  ori* 
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Qinns  of  the  'Dmes  his  clear  and  direct  testimony  to 
the  futiiiiy  of  the  attempt  to  keep  down  the  slave- 
trade  by  a  blockade  or  any  other  form  of  armed  pre- 
▼ention. 

Viewing  the  slave-traffic  merely  as  an  illicit  trade, 
which  government  vessels  have  to  suppress,  it  is  a 
well-known  axiom  in  our  custom-house  that  any 
contraband  trade  yieldinj?  30  per  cent,  cannot  be 
stopped  ;  for  such  is  human  nature,  that  individuals 
will  always  be  found  willing'  to  risk  the  severest 
punishment  for  that  amount  of  profit.  Are  the  phi- 
lanthropists in  England  aware  of  the  profit  of  a  sin- 
.  gle  slave  T  The  average  price  of  a  slave  on  the 
coast  is  a  doubloon,  or  3/.  8^.,  supposing  that  a  slave 
is  paid  for  in  coin  instead  of  goods,  which  form  gen- 
erally the  greatest  part  of  the  purchase — then  there 
is  profit  on  profit  again.  This  slave,  on  being  landed 
in  the  Brazils,  is,  since  our  blockade,  worth  from 
50/.  to  70/.,  leaving  a  percentage,  after  all  deduc- 
tions of  goods  and  agency,  far,  far  above  the  cus- 
tom-house standard.  A  few  years  ago,  a  slave- 
merchant  made  a  considerable  profit  if  one  vessel 
in  three  landed  her  cargo.  Now,  owing  to  the 
large  force  we  maintain  on  the  coast,  they  have 
been  able  to  raise  their  prices,  so  that  if  a  merchant 
has  six  vessels  on  the  venture,  and  one  escapes,  he 
is  amply  repaid.  For  this  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  slave-captains  and  the  slave-factors  themselves. 
I  have  been  repeatedly  told  by  the  captains  of  slavers 
and  the  factors  on  shore,  that  if  we  gave  up  the 
blockade  they  must  give  up  business.  It  is  true, 
we  have  in  some  measure  deterred  the  small  trader, 
the  petty  trafiicker  in  human  flesh,  from  pursuing 
his  avocations,  because,  perhaps,  the  capture  of  one 
or  two  ships  might  ruin  him  ;  but  we  have  put  the 
trade  on  a  larger  scale,  and  the  great  Rio  traders 
carry  on  their  business  in  a  gigantic  manner  com- 
pared with  their  operations  previous  to  the  blockade. 

Mr.  Jackson  suggests,  that  instead  of  throwing 
away  tiiree  millions  sterling  a  year  on  the  blockade, 
we  should  increase  our  colonies  and  spread  our  in- 
fluence among  tlie  African  chiefs. 

Formerly,  during  Governor  Turner's  time,  we 
held  the  sovereignty  from  Sierra  Leone  to  Gallinas ; 
but,  owing  to  some  false  economy,  we  withdrew 
our  protection  and  lost  our  authority.  I  would 
rather  hold  up  Liberia  as  an  example  to  our  govern- 
ment than  offer  my  own  remarks ;  the  Americans 
have  established  a  colony,  and  from  that  spread 
north  and  south  from  Cape  Mount  to  Cape  Palmas, 
between  which  places  slavery  is  now  hardly  known. 
When  we  look  upon  this  handful  of  people,  unpro- 
tected by  their  own  government,  alone  and  unaided, 
and  consider  what  they  have  donof  I  think  we  may 
well  blush  at  the  futility  of  our  own  efforts. 

We  find  concurrent  ideas  in  a  different  quarter ; 
an  intelligent  writer  in  the  Morning  Post  propounds 
a  plan  of  economizing  the  expenditure  of  money  and 
life,  by  more  generally  substituting  African  for  Eu- 
ropean soldiers  in  the  West  Indies.  He  points  to 
the  fidelity  and  orderly  conduct  of  the  African  troops, 
and  to  their  successful  employment  in  guarding  sev- 
eral of  our  colonies,  besides  the  extra-colonial  trad- 
ing settlement  of  Balize  and  the  African  colony  of 
Sierra  Leone ;  and  he  proposes  to  employ  a  similar 
force  as  a  military  constabulary  in  the  West  Indies, 
with  a  sort  of  landwehr  formed  out  of  the  same  roa- 
teriab.    His  plan  is — 


1.  A  concentration  of  the  West  India  regiments 
on  two  stations,  Jamaica  and  Barbadoes :  withdraw- 
ing the  detached  portions  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  and 
raising  a  force  especially  for  that  colony. 

2.  An  organized  system  of  recruiting  in  Sierra 
Leone ;  first,  by  volunteering  from  the  local  regi- 
ments to  the  West  India  regiments ;  secondly,  by 
careful  selection  of  men  in  the  emancipalion-yard 
from  captured  cargoes  of  slaves. 

3.  A  drafting  oT  the  older  and  steady  soldiers 
from  the  West  India  regiments,  after  three  to  five 
years*  service,  into  the  island  constabularies. 

4.  And,  as  their  services  ran  out,  placing  these 
men  on  the  roll-call  of  the  island  militia,  and  locat- 
ing them  in  districts  on  crown  lands,  so  as  to  be 
brought  into  active  service  on  any  emergency. 

This  plan  is  thrown  out  in  conjunction  with  a 
larger  plan  to  be  described  hereafter,  for  **  a  com- 
prehensive system  of  transport  between  the  West- 
ern coast  of  Africa  and  the  West  India  Islands :" 
in  other  words,  the  writer  is  advocating  a  plan  for 
putting  the  African  coast  and  the  West  Indies  in  a 
state  of  close  and  constant  communication. 

These  ideas  will  be  familiar  to  our  readers,  as 
suggestions  for  attaining  the  objects  of  all  anti-sla- 
very proceedings  by  a  more  intelligible,  safe,  and 
efiScacious  way  than  the  blockade.  For  whatever 
kind  of  labor  in  the  West  Indies,  whether  for  de- 
fence or  agriculture,  the  negro  is  better  fitted  by 
constitution  than  the  European ;  but  he  can  attain 
to  his  civilized  development  best,  in  the  field  of 
agriculture  or  arms,  when  officered  by  Europeans; 
and  it  is  in  the  West  Indies  that  the  two  races  meei 
on  the  most  favorable  conditions.  It  is  through  the 
West  Indies,  therefore,  that  Africa  has  the  best 
chance  of  civilization :  elevate  her  races  above  a 
condition  which  is  on  a  level  with  that  of  slaves  in 
the  colonies  of  Europe,  and  you  cut  off  the  supply 
of  slaves ;  thus  extinguishing  the  traffic  at  its  very 
source.  That  you  can  do  so  by  any  process  of  con- 
verting the  African  chiefs,  is  hopeless ;  yon  have 
no  channel  to  reach  their  understanding  or  their 
heart.  But  by  developing  our  colonies  on  the  coast, 
we  might  so  extend  our  example  and  influence  as 
to  Anglicize  Western  Africa.  Now  that  operation 
would  be  incalculably  assisted  by  the  help  of  the 
West  Indies,  a  training-school  for  the  negro ;  who 
might  be  invited,  by  many  advantageous  plans,  to 
return  to  his  native  continent  as  a  settler.  On  the 
other  hand,  you  cannot  drain  the  West  Indies  of 
their  negro  population  without  recruiting  it  from 
Africa ;  and  that  could  best  be  done  by  the  help  of 
extensive  settlements  on  the  African  coast.  The 
negro  population  of  that  region  would  form  the  best 
recruiting-depots  for  the  West  Indies;  the  West 
Indies  would  be  the  best  training-school  for  the 
African  settlements ;  the  joint  operation  demands 
an  extensive  system  of  transport  and  retransport. 
Such  a  system  would  call  into  existence  a  widely- 
spread  community  of  intelligent  free  blacks,  the 
fittest  for  labor  and  action  in  the  tropical  lands  of 
the  Atlantic ;  but  that  population  wonld  be  wedded 
to  England  and  her  institutions,  as  the  great  sale- 
goaids  of  negro  freedom. 
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AMERICAN  SLAVERY — EUROPE — THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 


American  SLAVKRY.-^The  Amerioan  House  of 
Representatives  has  taken  a  decided  stand  against 
slavery.  It  has  not  only  made  progress  with  a 
bill  for  establishing  a  territorial  government  in  New 
Mexico  and  California  without  slavery,  but,  in  a 
resolution  condemning  the  traffic  in  slaves  iVithin 
the  central  state  of  Columbia  as  *'  inhuman, *'  has 
ordered  a  bill  for  its  suppression.  The  men  of  the 
South  were  summoned  to  attend  a  consultation  by 
Mr.  Calhoun,  who  advised  defiance  and  nullifica- 
tion ;  but  soberer  counsels  prevailed,  and  it  appears 
to  have  been  resolved  simply  to  oppose  the  anti- 
slavery  measures  in  congress.  Opinion  against  the 
bad  and  anti-republican  institution  gains  ground  in 
the  American  parliament,  and  the  time  seems  to  be 
rapidly  approaching  when  the  Northern  states  will 
take  a  firm  stand  upon  the  broad  principles  of 
justice. 

It  will  be  desirable  to  accompany  any  proceed- 
ings against  the  institution  with  an  earnest  resolve 
to  effect  the  redemption  of  the  republic  from  its 
stigma  with  the  least  detriment  to  existing  interests 
or  hurt  to  social  feelings.  We  believe  that  a  rash 
process  would  be  most  calamitous — the  signal  for  a 
jacquerie  of  the  most  horrible  kind,  arraying  an  in- 
ferior race  against  oppressors  almost  of  an  alien 
species.  We  believe  also  that  a  wiser  and  safer 
process  is  to  be  discovered  by  a  sincere  diligence. 
The  greatest  of  all  questions  that  await  the  model 
republic  is,  how  to  abolish  slavery  with  the  least 
infliction  of  injury  ;  and  that  question  should  engage 
timely  and  earnest  attention.  Various  ways  might 
be  devised ;  we  incline  to  think  that  the  best  would 
be  gradual,  self-developing,  and  tending  to  remove 
the  emancipated  blacks  from  the  neighborhood  of 
the  whites.  No  enterprise  more  honorable  or 
profitable  could  be  undertaken  by  the  patriots  of  the 
American  Union — the  leading  statesmen  of  the 
western  hemisphere. — Spectator,  IZlh  Jan, 


Europe. — The  storm  has  lulled.  Whether  it 
has  not  sunk  only  to  rise  again  with  tenfold  violence, 
is  among  the  secrets  of  the  future.  Prussia  is 
DOW  fighting  only  with  the  pen,  and  the  war  is 
transferred  from  the  streets  of  Berlin  to  the  table 
d'holes  of  Frankfort.  Austria  is  quietly  sitting  in 
judgment  on  the  rabble  of  Hungary,  and  is  likely 
to  draw  the  teeth  of  that  dragon,  the  Magyar  Re- 
public. Italy  is  talking  of  conquering  Europe, 
and  spends  her  evenings  at  the  opera.  Spain  is 
exterminating  the  Carlists,  who  contrive  to  live 
again  after  being  slaughtered  in  a  hundred  bulletins. 
Germany  b  dividing  and  subdividing  herself,  until 
the  name  will  vanish,  and  the  memory  of  sour-crout 
be  no  more.  France  is  learning  to  live  on  air. — 
Britannia,  17  Jon, 


From  the  Timet,  6  Feb. 
THE  FRENCH  ASSEMBLY. 
The  French  republicans  are  resolved  to  die 
hard.  Conscious  that  their  marvellous  victory  over 
all  the  institutions  of  the  kingdom  was  the  result 
of  accident  and  of  the  errors  of  their  opponents 
more  than  of  their  own  strength,  but  undismayed 
and  unenlightened  by  their  subsequent  failure,  and 
by  the  immense  popular  majority  opposed  to  their 
creed,  they  still  hope  by  violence  and  audacity  to 
keep  alive  that  pestilent  agitation  which  they  call 
freedom,  to  overawe  the  middle  classes,  and,  un- 


der some  evil  concourse  of  circdmstanoea,  ooee 
more  to  seiie  the  government.  By  a  strange  ia- 
version  of  all  the  principles  of  constiiational  gov- 
ernment, a  minority,  not  certainly  exceeding  one 
sixteenth  of  the  adult  population  of  France,  tarns 
upon  the  majority,  stands  at  bay,  and  openly 
avows  that  it  is  prepared  to  make  up  for  the  de- 
ficiency of  its  numbers,  and  the  prevailing  Mim- 
reoce  of  its  principles,  by  turning  those  prindplet 
in  their  most  atrocious  fonn  against  the  rest  of  so- 
ciety. The  ascendency  of  such  a  party  is  only 
possible  by  a  reign  of  terror.  Terrorism  is  to  the 
most  fanatical  and  ferocious  of  these  zealots  or 
desperadoes  the  science  and  the  instrainent  of 
democratic  tyranny  ;  they  admit  that  tbey  eaa 
succeed  in  no  other  way.  What  is  terrorism  ia 
the  clubs  is  faction  in  the  National  Assembly. 
The  government  has  just  rescued  Paris  from  im- 
minent danger  of  an  insurrection,  but  its  Tigoroos 
and  successful  precautions  are  made  by  the  Mona- 
tain  the  pretext  of  a  hostile  inquiry,  and  the  mo- 
tion for  the  order  of  the  day,  which  mioisteis 
opposed  to  the  censorious  resolution  of  M.  Perr^, 
was  rejected  by  a  majority  of  9.  The  Tiolence  of 
this  struggle  between  the  ministers  of  the  presi- 
dent and  the  assembly  denotes  a  still  fiercer  oppo- 
sition to  the  moderate  party  which  ia  going  oa 
beneath  the  surface  of  society.  There  ia  no  doobt 
that,  since  the  conflict  of  June,  the  secret  societies 
of  France  have  been  actively  employed  io  repair- 
ing their  losses  and  extending  their  organixation. 
A  difference  of  opinion  arose  in  December  between 
the  partisans  of  Ledru-Rollin  and  Raspail,  but  the 
defeat  of  General  Cavaignac  had  the  effect  of  re- 
constituting the  whole  republican  party,  and  the 
National  became  what  it  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
February  revolution — the  leader  of  the  democratic 
opposition,  and  the  ally  of  those  wretched  Actions 
which  it  had,  when  in  office,  unrelentingly  pro- 
scribed. In  the  National  Assembly  this  republicaa 
party  still  reckons  a  phalanx  which  can,  on  all 
subjects,  run  the  goveniment  very  close,  and  dis- 
pute even  those  measures  which  sre  moat  essential 
to  the  public  safety.  Out  of  doors  it  relies  on  the 
secret  societies  which  extend  all  over  France,  and 
on  the  clubs  of  Paris,  but  the  influence  of  those 
political  associations  over  the  working  men  of  the 
faubourgs  has  unquestionably  declined.  It  is  a 
well  authenticated  fact  that  on  the  S9th  January 
large  bodies  of  the  population  assembled  in  the 
streets  did  not  respond,  as  they  have  so  frequently 
done  within  the  last  twelve  months,  to  the  sedi- 
tious cries  of  the  incendiary  party,  and  in  many  of 
the  faubourgs  the  workmen  did  not  quit  their  daily 
employment.  But  the  more  lukewarm  the  popo- 
lace  becomes,  exhausted  by  the  excitement  of  the 
last  year,  undeceived  by  their  exoessive  suflleringa, 
and  less  prone  to  trust  the  promises  of  TOTulatioQ 
io  future,  the  more  violent  is  the  language  of  the 
revolutitmary  leaders.  Amongst  the  papers  of 
those  implicated  in  the  Iste  conspiracy  there  ia  eri- 
dence  of  what  its  objects  were.  They  are  alaied 
by  one  of  the  legal  journals  of  Paris,  (the  GascMs 
dcs  JVibunauXf)  to  have  been — ''  To  diMolie  the 
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National  Assembly  and  to  establish  a  committee 
of  public  safety.  To  annul  the  constitution.  To 
imprison  the  Bonaparte  family.  To  suppress  the 
liberty  of  the  press  for  two  years.  To  suspend 
personal  liberty  for  three  months.  To  try  by  a 
commission  all  those  who  have  taken  part  in  the 
proceedings  against  the  insurgents  of  June.  To 
pay  the  interest  of  the  debt  in  paper  money.  To 
impeach  all  the  ministers  of  the  crown  since  1830. 
To  establish  the  right  to  labor,  dissolve  the  na- 
tional, guard,  adopt  the  red  flag,  with  the  triangle 
of  association,  and  establish  progressive  taxation, 
with  confiscation  of  the  property  of  emigrants,  etc.'* 
It  is  of  little  moment  whether  productions  of 
this  kind  emanate  from  the  dungeons  of  Vin- 
cennes,  the  madhouse  of  Bicetre,  or  the  printing- 
presses  of  M.  Proudhon.  Wild  and  desperate  as 
they  are,  there  are  men  ready  to  perish  in  defence 
of  them,  and  there  are  other  men — a  larger  class 
— ready  to  make  even  such  schemes  as  these  the 
•tepping-stone  to  power.  At  such  times,  and  in 
•uch  records,  we  look,  as  it  were,  down  the  very 
crater  of  the  volcano.  The  liquid  fire  and  the 
bitter  ashes  which  from  time  to  time  devastate  and 
pollute  the  world  roll  and  toss  in  that  abyss.  Other 
political  perils  are  more  or  less  external — this  lurks 
within  the  vitals.  All  the  greatest  influences  of 
history  and  of  power  have  failed  alike  to  absorb 
and  to  extirpate  it ;  it  survived  the  glory  and  the 
despotism  of  the  imperial  dominion,  the  prosperity 
and  the  freedom  of  the  constitutional  monarchy, 
nay,  even  the  guilt,  the  misery,  and  the  retribu- 
tion of  its  own  triumphs.  It  survives  still — it  is 
•till  the  genius  of  the  French  Revolution,  sent  in- 
to the  world,  like  some  mocking  spirit,  to  parody 
freedom,  to  pervert  the  laws  of  God,  of  society, 
and  of  the  mind  of  man,  and  to  turn  the  triumphs 
of  civilization  and  of  national  power  into  a  state 
of  things  insecure  as  the  existence  of  savage  tribes, 
and  brutal  as  that  of  the  lower  animals.  Against 
these  doctrines,  and  against  their  inhuman  parti- 
sans, the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  France  are 
arrayed.  If  need  be,  in  these  days  of  peril,  they 
themselves  will  do  battle  against  the  destroying 
principle  which  has  already  banished  peace  from 
their  homes  and  prosperity  from  their  cities.  But 
in  the  long  run  the  self-defence  of  a  people  con- 
sists not  so  much  in  using  the  musket,  or  mount- 
ing guard  in  the  streets,  as  in  arming  the  govern- 
ment with  full  powers,  and  firmly  supporting  that 
government  in  the  use  of  them.  The  people  of 
Paris  have  now  reached  this  stage,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  National  Guard  have  become 
more  hostile  to  popular  institutions,  to  the  Assem- 
bly, and  the  right  of  association,  than  the  presi- 
dent or  his  ministers.  Indeed,  so  stroog  ia  this 
feeling,  that  considerable  disappointment  was  ex- 
pressed in  the  legions  of  the  National  Guard, 
which  became  even  more  intense  and  sarcastic  in 
the  ranks  of  the  army,  when  it  was  found  that 
the  day  on  which  all  the  troops  were  under  arms 
passed  oflT  without  a  coup  d*ilat  after  all.  It  hong 
upon  the  merest  accident  whether  or  not  the  cry 


of  '*  Vive  V Emperor^*  should  not  be  raised.  If  a 
shot  had  been  fired,  and  if  the  battle  had  com- 
menced, of  which  for  some  hours  there  was  no 
small  danger,  the  result  would  have  been  inevita- 
ble. Fortunately,  as  we  think,  no  collision  oc- 
curred. The  disafifected  portion  of  the  Garde  Mo- 
bile and  the  clubbists — the  allied  factions — waited 
respectively  for  each  other  to  begin  the  insurrec- 
tion, but  on  every  point  on  which  a  commence- 
ment was  to  have  been  made  the  skill  of  General 
Changarnier  had  anticipated  an  attack.  There  is 
nOi  doubt  that  the  vigilance  and  decision  of  the 
minister  of  the  interior  and  of  the  commandant  of 
the  forces  saved  Paris  that  night  from  a  conflict 
more  formidable  than  that  of  June,  inasmuch  as 
the  Garde  Mobile  would  probably  have  turned 
against  the  line,  in  the  event  of  an  engagement. 
Nothing  could  exceed  the  hostility  of  the  two 
corps,  unless  it  be  that  of  the  army  against  the 
mob.  Considerable  difficulty  has  of  course  been 
encountered  in  providing  quarters  for  such  an  army 
in  the  heart  of  a  capital.  Temporary  barracks 
have  been  erected,  some  in  the  immediate  contigu- 
ity to  the  palace  inhabited  by  the  president.  Even 
the  Tuileries  have  troops  quartered  in  them,  and 
some  of  the  principal  detached  forts  have  been 
made  available  for  the  purposes  to  which  they  are 
best  adapted.  Such  is  the  military  aspect  of  af- 
fairs, and  such  the  security  obtained  by  actual 
force  in  Paris.  Yet,  in  spite  of  these  prepara- 
tions, the  president  and  his  ministers  are  believed 
to  be  sincerely  adverse  to  a  coup  tPitat;  their  pol- 
icy is  to  prevent  an  outbreak  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  the  streets,  and  to  hold  their  ground 
against  the  revolutionary  party  in  the  Assembly, 
until  such  time  as  the  elections  for  the  next  legis- 
lative assembly  may  release  the  republic  from  the 
perilous  position  in  which  it  stands.  Meanwhile 
the  Assembly  continues  to  display  the  most  unre- 
lenting hostility  to  the  cabinet.  No  considerations 
of  public  safely  or  patriotism  restrain  the  majority 
from  harassing  the  government,  and  it  still  remains 
a  doubtful  point  whether  so  extraordinary  a  pos- 
ture of  aflfairs  can  end  otherwise  than  by 
violent  measure. 


There  is  actually  but  one  measure  of  improTe- 
ment  for  Ireland — a  change  of  population.  The 
time  for  this  great  and  salutary  eflfort  seems  to  be 
pointed  out  by  events  before  our  eyes.  The  Celt 
is  passing  away.  He  is  carrying  his  plagues  and 
his  passions,  his  riot  and  his  rags,  to  another  hem- 
isphere. He  runs  ofl^  with  his  year's  rent  and 
his  cheap  patriotism  to  the  Mississippi.  There 
let  him  spread,  and  relieve  Ireland  of  his  presence, 
his  principles,  and  his  priesthood.  Then  let  the 
vacancy  be  filled  up  with  the  manly,  faithful,  and 
Protestant  Englishman.  Thus  only  will  Ireland 
ever  be  loyal,  ever  be  opulent,  or  ever  be  saved 
from  the  most  abject  of  superstitions,  the  basest 
of  intrigues,  and  the  most  malignant  of  prejudices 
against  the  Euglish  name. — Britannia. 
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SONG  FOR  CALIFORNIA— WINTER  SPORT  ON  SANDUSKY  BAT. 


From  the  Boston  Post. 


SONG   FOR    CALIFORNIA. 


To  the  air  "  Oh  my  Dearest  Mae." 

This  wng  is  respectfully  dedicated  to  ihe  gen- 
tlemen about  to  leave  for  California  or  board  the 
good  bark  Orb. 

"  What  will  this  general  and  overwhelming  spirit  of 
emigration  lead  to?  Will  it  he  the  beginning  ot  a  new 
empire  in  ihe  West— a  revolution  in  the  commercial  high- 
ways of  llie  world— a  depopulation  of  the  old  states  for 
the  new  republic  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific?  The 
future  alone  can  answer  such  questions." 

"  If  Coniuess,  therefore,  do  not  act  wisely  and  quickly, 
it  is  very  likely  that  California  will  take  the  matter  into 
her  own'  hands,  and  sha]>c  her  institutions  and  her  des- 
tiny according  to  her  owu  convictions  aud  her  owa  neces- 
sities." 

"  We  have  every  reason  lo  believe  that  many  of  the  ad- 
venturers now  flocking  to  California  are  full  of  the  idea 
of  makiuir  that  region  a  separate  and  distinct  republic, 
with  the  Ilocky  Mountains  for  a  boundary  line  between 
the  old  states  ;  and  look  to  the  day  when  they  will  be 
able  to  lake  all  Mexico  under  their  wing,  ana  possess 
control  over  all  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  from  the  Isthmus 
to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north.  The  idea  of  a 
great  republic  on  the  Pacific,  with  its  centre  in  California, 
and  its  wings  extending  over  Mexico  to  the  south,  and 
Oregon  down  to  the  Russian  possessions  on  the  north, 
IS  beginning  to  prevail  among  many  of  those  hardy,  de- 
termined, intelligent,  enterprising  emigrants  who  are'leav- 
ing  the  northern  states  and  crowding  to  that  new  £1 
Dorado." 

"  Where  the  Sacramento's  waters  roll  their  golden  tide 
along. 

Which  echoes  through  the  mountains  like  a  merry  drink- 
ing song ; 

Where  the  Sierra  Nevada  lifts  its  crests  unto  the  sky, 

A  home  for  freedom's  eagles  when  the  tempest 's  sweep- 
ing by, 

Where  the  bay  of  San  Francisco— the  Naples  of  the 
west — 

Lies  sleeping  like  an  infant  beside  the  ocean's  breast; 

There  we  go  with  dauntless  spirits,  and  we  go  with  hearts 
elate. 

To  build  another  empire— to  found  another  state." 

Caleb  Lton. 

Wk  sail — our  gallant  vessel 

Careers  before  the  blast, 
Yet  *'  swifter  than  the  thoughts  of  love'' 

Come  visions  of  the  past. 
Fast,  fast  thy  shores,  New  England, 

Are  fading  through  our  tears. 
Yet  warm  the  lovely  landscape 
That  busy  memory  rears. 
Owrus — Pledge,  brothers,  pledge, 

While,  circled  hand  in  hand, 
We  swear  the  good  bark  Orb  shall  bear 
True  patriots  to  that  strand. 

No,  not  to  found  an  empire 

Wc  seek  our  Western  strand — 
When  we  spy  its  piercing  mountains 

We  but  hail  our  native  land ; 
For  there  our  banner  wavelh. 

And  wo  only  seek  to  bind 
Another  link  of  union 

With  the  thirty  here  entwined. 
Pledge,  brothers,  pledge. 

Can  we  give  up  the  glory 

Oar  valiant  fathers  gave 
When  they  sought  on  Plymouth's  holy  rock 

A  refuge  from  the  wave  ? 
Long  kept  they  faith  with  England, 

And  many  sorrows  bore. 
For,  Oh  !  they  loved  their  **  father  land," 

That  distant,  happy  shore. 

Pledge,  brothers,  pledge. 


No,  dreamers  of  ambition, 

Who  *'  go  with  hearu  elate 
To  build  another  empire, 

To  found  another  state  ;'* 
Ye  little  know  the  workings 

Of  the  stem  New  England  mind. 
If  ye  hope  to  see  the  people 

To  your  busy  schemes  resigned. 

Pledge,  brothers,  pledge. 

"  To  found  another  empire," 

Ah  !  but  it  still  shall  be. 
An  offshoot  of  the  parent  stem, 

A  scion  of  the  tree ; 
To  set  another  brilliant 

In  the  azure  of  our  flag, 
That  long  shall  float  in  splendoi 

From  shore  and  lofly  crag. 

Pledge,  brothers,  pledge. 

A  vaunt !  ye  idle  dreamers. 

Who  think  that  men  must  be 
Divided  by  a  river. 

Or  embittered  by  a  sea ; 
We  will  teach  the  world  a  lesson. 

That  we  freemen  ne'er  forget, 
Howe*er  asunder  driven, 

We  're  a  band  of  brothers  yet. 
Pledge,  brothers,  pie 
Old  Cambridge,  Wati. 


Winter  Sport  on  Sandusky  Bat.- 
ky  Bay,  about  eight  miles  in  length  by  fbnr  k 
breadth,  is  now  frozen  solid;  and  the  most  delight- 
ful winter  sports  are  practised  there.  Toang  an 
and  maidens,  old  men  and  madams,  fishenBes, 
sportsmen,  ice-haulers,  skaters,  dtc.,  are  nxM 
over  the  smooth  ice  of  the  Bay.  The  fiibMy 
scene  is  here  described  by  the  Clarioa  :— - 

And  far  off  along  the  shore  of  Cedar  Pcnnt  lisa 
dotted  line  of  queer-looking  objects — some  are  hof^ 
heads,  some  dry  goods  boxes — and  once  in  a  wUb 
you  see  a  neatly  constructed  miniature  boose,  with 
curling  smoke  gracefully  climbing  up  the  bffsnwf 
air  from  its  chimney.     What  does  it  meant    At 


you  draw  nearer,  yon  perceive  a  tall*  slender  polt 
reaching  through  the  roof;  and,  while  at  a  Mi 
to  ascertain  its  meaning,  it  suddenly  disappcua. 
Wondering,  you  draw  near ;  and,  as  you  do  m,  yne 
will  find  each  occupied  by  a  single  person,  i 
perhaps,  upon  a  cushioned  stool,  beside  a 
iron  stove.  His  house  is  situated  orer  a  \ 
in  the  ice ;  and  there  he  sits  contentedly,  with  a 
flsh  gig  in  his  right  hand,  and  a  decoy  fish  ' 
ously  managed  by  the  other,  waiting  the  Tiait  i 
one  of  the  finny  tribe.  Hold!  Did  you  see  Iht 
broad  flat  nose  of  that  noble  pike,  as  it  protrnM 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  ice  orinee?  A  slight  mnie 
ment  of  the  left  hand,  and  the  decoy  glides  about  Hn 
a  thing  of  life — the  pike  darts  suddenly  apon  it,  the 
flsh  gig  of  the  patient  fisherman  desosnda  like  Ijgli^ 
ning,  and  the  next  moment  a  ten  pound  pike  Wm 
floundering,  dying,  upon  the  floor  of  the  eiUi. 
The  hunter  detaches  it  from  the  gig,  throws  it  eo^ 
side  the  door  to  freeze,  adjusts  his  deooy.  nod  maikm 
ready  his  spear  for  another  onset. 

This  is  winter  fishing  in  Sandusky'  Bay.  TUt 
is  one  of  our  winter  sports ;  and  in  th»  man— r  itt 
our  tables  supplied ,  during  the  whole 
with  the  best  fresh  water  fish  in  the  St 


INDIAN  INCIDENTS — INDIANS   IN  CONGRESS. 


From  the  National  lDtelligenc«r. 
INDIAN   INCIDENTS. 

A  PAIR  of  incidents  have  come  to  our  knowledge 
respecting  the  Chippewa  Indians,  now  sojourning 
in  the  city,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  race 
that  we  cannot  refrain  from  presenting  them  to  our 
readers. 

The  first  of  these  has  reference  to  one  of  the 
women,  whose  name  is  Pam-ma'Way-ge-one-nO'qtui, 
or  Woman  of  the  Murmuring  Stream.  She  is  the 
wife  of  the  orator  of  the  parly,  and,  when  she  left 
Lake  Superior  in  October  last,  she  brought  along 
her  only  infant,  aged  about  six  months.  '  On  the 
arrival  of  tlie  party  in  Philadelphia,  the  child  was 
suddenly  taken  sick  and  died.  The  grief  of  the 
mother  knew  no  bounds,  and  for  several  entire  days 
did  she  hang  over  the  child,  ever  and  anon  giving 
utterance  to  a  monotonous  wail,  and  decking  its 
head  with  all  the  ornaments  in  her  possession.  All 
this  was  noticed  by  Major  Martell,  who  conceived 
the  idea  of  having  a  dague\Teotype  likeness  taken 
of  the  child,  and,  this  having  been  accomplished, 
the  child  was  deposited  in  a  vault,  and  the  likeness 
given  to  the  mother. 

On  Monday  night  last,  while  one  of  the  chiefs 
composing  the  Chippewa  delegation  was  relating  a 
story  to  the  writer  of  this  article,  and  in  the  presence 
of  the  entire  party,  an  allusion  was  made  to  the 
nature  o£  death,  which  caused  the  childless  mother 
and  her  husband,  as  they  sat  together  upon  the 
floor,  to  bow  their  heads  and  weep.  The  story 
proceeded,  but  we  watched  with  intense  interest 
the  movements  of  the  bereaved  mother.  Then  it 
was  that  we  saw  her  take  from  her  bosom  (as  if 
unconscious  of  the  company  present)  the  portrait 
alluded  to,  and,  as  she  pressed  it  convulsively  to 
her  lips  a  number  of  times,  she  accompanied  each 
movement  by  this  exclamation:  **0A,  my  poor 
diild !  my  poor  child  !^^  She  then  handed  the  pic- 
ture to  her  husband,  and,  as  his  keen  black  eye 
suddenly  filled  with  tears,  he  also  kissed  the  picture 
a  nuiulier  of  times,  and  returning  it  to  his  wife,  he 
turned  his  face  toward  the  story-teller,  asif  endeav- 
orinjj  to  follow  him,  while  the  wife  immediately 
dropped  her  needle,  and  hid  her  face  in  the  lap  of 
her  husband. 

A  more  touching  picture  of  grief  than  this  we 
have  never  witnessed  ;  but  Major  Martell  tells  us 
that  what  we  saw  is  only  a  repetition  of  what  he 
has  scon  a  great  many  times  since  he  left  Philadel- 
phia. The  unhappy  parents,  he  tells  us,  are  always 
the  first  to  awake  in  the  morning,  and  they  never 
resume  their  daily  duties  without  first  putting  their 
heads  tofjether  over  the  precious  picture,  for  the 
purpose  of  uttering  an  incoherent  prayer.  The  one 
idea  which  seems  to  absorb  the  mind  of  the  be- 
nighted Indian  mother  is  this,  that  she  may  yet 
return  to  Philadelphia,  and  upon  her  own  back 
carry  the  remains  of  her  oflfspring  to  the  burial-place 
of  her  fathers  in  the  remote  wilderness. 

The  second  incident  to  which  we  have  alluded  is 
of  a  very  different  character  from  the  above,  and  is 
as  follows : — Five  members  of  the  Indian  parly 
already  mentioned,  lately  went  out  in  the  afternoon 
to  enjoy  an  airing.  They  strayed  over  the  Long 
Bridge  across  the  Potomac,  and,  having  been  treated 
with  a  comfortable  glass  of  liquor  by  some  kind 
friend,  they  continued  their  walk  until  they  reached 
■  pleasant  wood  on  one  of  the  hills  looking  down 
opcm  the  Potomac.  They  had  their  bows  and 
arrows  with  them,  and  succeeded  in  killing  a  rabbit 
mnd  two  or  tiircc  small  birds.     Night  came  oo,  but 
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instead  of  returning  to  their  comfortable  quarters  in 
the  city  (for  the  weather  was  cold)  these  wild  fel- 
lows kindled  a  fire  in  the  woods,  and  having  enjoyed 
a  genuine  Indian  repast  and  sung  a  number  of 
strange  songs,  they  erected  a  few  boughs  over  their 
heads,  and  there  enjoyed  a  sound  sleep  until  the 
morning.  They  returned  to  the  city  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  apparently  greatly  benefited  by  their  tem- 
porary release  from  the  oppressive  confinement  of 
the  metropolis. 


INDIANS   IN   CONGRESS. 

CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  NEW  YORK  TRUE  BUN. 
Washington,  17tb  Feb.  1849. 

Before  the  house  met  yesterday,  there  occurred 
in  the  hall  a  rich  piece  of  lobbying  on  the  part  of 
persons  who,  of  all  others,  are  the  last  from  whom 
one  would  expect  any  such  trick.  There  is  a  band 
of  some  ten  or  a  dozen  Chippewas  here,  pressing  a 
demand  upon  Congress  for  a  grant  of  money. 
They  were  on  the  floor  of  the  hall  a  few  moments 
before  the  house  met,  when  the  door-keeper  con- 
ducted the  old  chief  up  to  the  presiding  officer's 
seat  and  placed  him  in  the  speaker's  chair.  It 
should  be  remarked,  that  he  and  his  companions 
were  in  full  feather,  paint  and  blanket.  No  sooner 
was  the  old  chief  seated  than  one  of  the  band 
addressed  him  in  the  Chippewa  tongue,  quite  a 
speech,  at  which  the  interpreter  laughed  so  heartily 
that  the  members  crowding  around,  called  at 
once  for  its  interpretation.  It  proved  to  be  thus 
wise: 

**  Mr.  Speaker — You  see  before  you  a  band  of 
red  children,  who  have  travelled  a  great  distance  to 
ask  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  body  over  which  you 
preside.  They  ask  but  justice,  which  the  grand 
council  of  a  great  nation  such  as  yours  should 
promptly  accord  to  allies  and  dependants  who  have 
strictly  kept  faith  with  you,  and,  besides,  have  gen- 
erously given  you  lands  which  have  contributed 
much  to  your  national  greatness.  We  pray  you  to 
take  our  case  into  consideration  with  as  little  delay 
as  possible ;  and  considering  it,  to  speedily  come  to 
a  favorable  conclusion  upon  it.'' 

To  this  speech  the  old  fellow  in  the  speaker's 
chair  responded,  (rising,  and  speaking  loudly,  and 
with  grace  and  animation  :) — **  My  red  children,  I 
am  happy  to  welcome  you  in  this  magnificent  house, 
dedicated  to  the  purpose  of  hearing  the  just  demands 
of  all  who  in  any  manner  live  under  our  government, 
as  well  as  to  righting  all  who  have  just  demands  on 
the  public  treasury.  I  know  well  that  the  Chippe- 
was have  been  our  fast  friends — that  none  of  our 
red  children  deserve  more  of  our  love,  confidence, 
and  liberality.  I  feel  deeply  for  the  condition  of 
your  nation,  and  acknowledge  the  justice  of  your 
claim  upon  our  great  council,  which  will  be  very 
soon  acted  upon,  and  favorably." 

The  interpreter  rendered  this  speech,  too,  into 
English,  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  the  by-stand- 
ers.  The  wit  of  this  clever  trick  will  doubtless  do 
more  towards  the  attainment  of  their  object  than 
the  services  of  half  a  dozen  professional  claim  agents 
would  have  done.  There  were  half  a  dozen  mem- 
bers present  among  the  crowd,  who  would  have 
withstood  almost  every  other  manner  of  approach 
in  favor  of  their  claim.  Indeed,  the  eflfect  of  this 
trick  of  the  native  American,  was  visible  to  day,  io 
the  readiness  with  which  the  house  gave  its  unan- 
imous consent  to  the  proposition  of  Mr.  Bingham, 
to  consider  and  refer  the  senate  t  joint  resolution  to 
grant  their  prayer. 
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wolsey's  love  op  flattery^— epitaph. 


WOLSEY  S   LOVE   OF   FLATTERY. 


So  happed  it  one  daye  (says  Sir  T.  More,)  that 
he  had  in  a  great  audience  maide  an  oracion  in  a  cer^ 
tayiie  matter,  wherein  he  liked  himselfe  so  well,  that 
at  his  dinner  he  sat,  him  thought,  on  thomes,  tyll 
he  might  here  how  they  that  sat  with  hym  at  his 
horde  woulde  commende  it.     And  whan  hee  had 
sitte  musing  a  while,  devysing,  as  I  thought  after, 
oppon  some  pretty  proper  waye  to   bring  it  in 
withal,  at  the  laste,  for  lacke  of  a  better,  lest  he 
should  have  letted  the  matter  too  long,  he  brought 
it  even  blontly  forth,  and  asked  us  al  that  satte  at  his 
hordes  end  (for  at  his  owne  messe  in  the  middes 
there  sat  but  himself  alone)  how  well  we  lyked  his 
oracion  that  he  hadde  made  that  daye.     But  in 
fayth,  Uncle,  when  that  probleme  was  once  pro- 
poned, till  it  was  full  answered,  no  marine  (I  wene) 
eate  one  morsell  of  meate  more.     Every  manne  was 
fallen   in  so  depe  a  studye,  for  the  fyndynge  of 
some  exquisite  prayse.     For  he  that  shoulde    have 
broughte  out  but  a  vulgare  and  common  commen- 
dacion,  woulde  have  thoughte  himself  shamed  for- 
ever.    Then  sayde  we  our  sentences  by  rowe  as 
wee  sat,  from  the  lowest  unto  the  hyghest  in  good 
order,  as  it  had  bene  a  great  matter  of  the  common 
xoealey  in  a  ryght  solemne  counsayle.  Whan  it  came 
to  my  parte,  I  wyll  not  say  it.  Uncle,  for  no  boaste, 
mee  thoughte,  by  our  Ladye,  for  my  parte,  I  quytte 
my   selfe  metelye  wel.     And   I   lyked  my   selfe 
the  better  because  mee  thoughte  my  words,  beeinge 
but  a  straungyer,  wente  yet  with  some  grace  in  the 
Almain  tong ;  wherein  lettyng  my  latin  alone  roe 
listed  to  shewe  my  cunnyng,  and  I  hoped  to  be  lyked 
the  better,  because  I  sawe  that  he  that  sate  next 
mee,  and  should  saie  his  sentence  after  mee,  was  an 
unlearned  Prieste,  for  he  could  speake  no  latin  at 
all.     But  whan  he  came  furth  for  hys  part  with 
my  Lordes  commendation,  the  wyly  fox  hadde  be  so 
well  accustomed  in  courte  with  the  crafte  of  flat- 
try,   that  he  wente  beyonde  me  to  farre.     And 
then  might  I  see  by  hym,  what  excellence  a  right 
meane  witte  may  come  to  in  one  crafte,  that  in  al 
his  whole  life  studyeth  and  busyeth  his  witte  about 
no  mo  but  that  one.     But  I  made  after  a  solempne 
vowe  unto  my  selfe,  that  if  ever  he  and  I  were 
matched  together  at  that  boarde  agaync,  whan  we 
should  fall  to  our  flattrye,  I  would  flatter  in  latin, 
that  he  should  not  contende  with  me  no  more.   Fur 
though  I  could  be  contente  to  be  out  runne  by  an 
horse,  yet  would  I  no  more  ahyde  it  to  be  out  runne 
of  an  asse.     But,  Uncle,  here  beganne  nowe  the 
game  ;  he  that  sate  hyghest,  and  was  to  speake, 
was   a  great  beneficed   man,  and   not  a  Doctour 
only,  but  also  some  what  learned  in  dede  in   the 
lawes  of  the  Churche.  A  worlde  it  was  to  see  howe 
he  marked  every  maiines  worde  that  spake  before 
him.     And  it  seemed  that  every  worde  the  more 
pro]}fr  it  was,  the  worse  he  lihcdityfor  thecumbrance 
tliat  he  had  to  study  out  a  better  to  passe  it.     The 
manne  oven  swetie  with  the  laboure,  so  that  he  was 
faine  in  the  while  now  and  than  to  wipe  his  face, 
lluvvbeit  in  conclusion  whan  it  came  to  his  course, 
we  that   had  spoken  before  him,  hadde  so  taken 
up  al  among  us  before,  that  we  hade  not  lefte  him 
one  wye  worde  to  speake  after. — Anthony:  Alas, 
good  manne!  amonge  so  raanye  of  you,  some  good 
fclow  shold  have  lente  hym  one. —  Vincent :  It  need- 
ed not,  as  happe  was.  Uncle.     For  he  found  out 
such  a  shift,  that  in  liys  flatteryng,  he  passed  tis 
all  the  many. — Anthony:     Why,  what  sayde  he, 


Cosynl— T^ncCTi/;  By  our  Ladye,  Uncle,  not  <mi 
worde.  But  lyke  as  I  trow  Plinins  telleth,  that 
when  Appelles  the  Paynter  in  the  table  that  he 
paynted  of  the  sacryfyce  and  the  death  of  Iphigeoia, 
hadde  in  the  makynge  of  the  sorrowefalf  cooiile- 
nances  of  the  other  noble  menne  of  Greece  that  bee- 
helde  it,  spente  out  so  much  of  his  crafte  and  hjs 
cunnyng,  that  whan  he  came  to  make  the  counte- 
nance of  King  Agamemnon  her  father,  which  he 
reserved  for  the  laste —  ••••••  he  could  de- 
vise no  maner  of  newe  heavy  chere  and  couote- 
oance— but  to  the  intent  that  no  man  shoaM  aee 
what  maner  countenance  it  was,  that  her  latber 
hadde,  the  paynter  was  fayne  to  paynte  him,  hold- 
ing his  face  in  his  handkercher — the  like  pageaot 
in  a  maner  plaide  us  there  this  good  aundenU 
honourable  flatterer.  For  when  he  eawe  that  be 
coulde  fynde  no  woordes  of  prayse,  that  woalde 
passe  al  that  hadde  bene  spoken  before  all  readje, 
the  wyly  Fox  woulde  speake  never  a  word,  hut 
as  he  that  were  ravished  unto  heavenwarde  with  the 
wonder  of  the  wisdom  and  eloquence  that  my  Lorda 
Grace  had  uttered  in  that  oracyon,  hefette  a  long 
syghe  with  an  Oh  !  from  the  hottome  of  his  breMte, 
and  helde  up  bothe  hys  handes,  and  lime  uppe  boA 
his  handes  and  lyfte  uppe  his  head,  and  caste  up  his 
eyen  into  the  welkin  and  wept. — ^From  The  Tnmjhj 
Leigh  Hunt. 


From  the  SpKUIsr. 
ON    1348 — AN   EPITAPH. 

Last  of  the  Gentile-ridden  years. 

Thy  stormy  requiem  shakes  the  apheiea ! 

From  many  a  tempest-stricken  state, 

Wild  notes  of  discord,  scorn,  and  hate. 

Peal  o'er  thy  grave,  dread  Forty-eighl ! 
Herald  and  harbinger  of  doom, 
What  shall  be  written  on  thy  tomh  1 
Perchance,  athwart  yon  lurid  skies. 
The  torch  that  lights  thy  obsequies, 
Shall  meet  another,  ruddier  glow. 
Where,  scathed  above  and  rent  below, 
Down  sinks  the  Babylonian  woe  !* 
Kings,  and  your  armies,  stand  aside. 
See  Satan  *8  handmaid  dofl^her  pride, 
See  Hell  receive  its  harlot  bride ! — 

Dread  year  of  ever  deepening  gloom ! 

Oh  where  shatl  History  find  room 

To  write  thy  annals  on  thy  tomb  ! 

Or  who  shall  read  thy  lesson.  Lord! 

Whose  valor,  trembling  at  thy  word. 

Shall  sheathe  the  universal  sword! 

Within  twelve  moons'  fast  fleeting  span, 

Man  hath  awaked  to  strive  with  i 

As  in  the  day  of  Midian !  j 
MetUinks  I  hear  the  rolling  ( 
Pinions  that  cleave  the  sir  afar — 
The  sound  of  doves  returning  home,{ 
Lost  Israers  doves,  no  more  to  roam ! 
I  see  the  avenging  sickle  gleam, 
Lit  by  the  Dayspring's  piercing  heam : — 
Great  Lord !  is  that,  or  ihis^is  a  dieun ! 
Written  Decetfiber  28^,  1846.  C.  N. 

*  "Rahylonian  woe.'*— See  Milton's  Sonnet  *'Oa  Iks 
Vaudois." 

t«Da^  of  Midian.*'— See  Itaiah  ix.  4,  and  z.  I; 
Jadgefi  vii.  22—23  j  ISzekiel  xxxviii.  tl— Ac 

t  '*  Doves  returning  home.'*— See  Ini.  Iz.  8  Hsssi 
xi.  li— &c. 

§  "This^—Tlie  world  of  business  and  plassaw  wUsh 
we  look  upon  to-day. 


AN  IBISH  CAPTAIN — NEW  BOOKS. 
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An  Irish  Captain. — The  captain *8  means  were 
80  small  as  to  he^  it  may  be  said,  quite  invisible. 
But  nob<Kiy  knows  how  the  wind  is  tempered  to 
shorn  Irish  lambs,  and  in  what  marvellous  places 
they  dnd  pasture.  If  Captain  Costi^n,  whom  I  had 
the  honor  to  know,  would  but  have  told  his  history, 
it  would  have  been  a  great  moral  story.  But  he 
neither  would  have  told  it  if  he  could,  nor  could  if 
he  would ;  for  the  captain  was  not  only  unaccus- 
tomed to  tell  the  truth — but  he  was  unanle  even  to 
think  it — and  fact  and  fiction  reeled  together  in  his 
muzzy,  whiskified  brain.  He  began  life  rather 
brilliantly  with  a  pair  of  colors,  a  fine  person  and 
legs,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  voices  in  the 
world.  To  his  latest  day  he  sang,  with  admirable 
pathos  and  humor,  those  wonderful  Irish  ballads 
which  are  so  mirthful  and  so  melancholy ;  and  was 
always  the  first  himself  to  cry  at  their  pathos. 
Poor  Cos !  he  was  at  once  brave  and  maudlin,  hu- 
morous and  an  idiot;  always  good-natured,  and 
sometimes  almost  trustworthy.  Up  to  the  last  day 
of  his  life  he  would  drink  with  any  man,  and  back 
any  man's  bill ;  and  his  end  was  in  a  spunging- 
house,  where  the  sherilTs  ofilicer,  who  took  him, 
was  fond  of  him.  In  his  brief  morning  of  life,  Cos 
formed  the  delight  of  regimental  messes,  and  had 
the  honor  of  singing  his  songs,  bacchanalian  and  sen- 
timental, at  the  tables  of  the  most  illustrious  gen- 
erals and  commanders  in  chief,  in  the  course  of 
which  period  he  drank  three  times  as  much  claret 
as  was  good  for  him,  and  spent  his  doubtful  patri- 
mony. What  became  of  him,  subsequently  to  his 
retirement  from  the  army,  is  no  aflfair  of  ours.  I 
take  it,  no  foreigner  understands  the  life  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  without  money — the  way  in  which  he 
manages  to  keep  afloat — the  wind-raising  conspira- 
cies, in  which  he  engages  witii  heroes  as  unfortu- 
nate as  himself— the  means  by  which  he  contrives, 
during  most  days  of  the  week,  to  get  his  portion  of 
whiskey-and-water ;  all  these  are  mysteries  to  us 
inconceivable  ;  but  suffice  it  to  say,  that  through  all 
the  storms  of  life  Jack  had  floated  somehow,  and 
the  lamp  of  his  nose  had  never  gone  out. — Thack- 
eray's Pcndennis, 


land  tour  to  California  through  the  vast  western 
wilderness — a  route  that  has  &en  recently  pursued 
by  so  many  in  quest  of  the  precious  metals.  It' 
also  contains  valuable  information  to  the  amount 
ihat  will  constitute  it  an  indispensable  guide-book 
to  all  who  contemplate  a  visit  to  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  It  is  beautifully  printed  in  two  duodecimo 
volumes,  and  embellished  with  a  series  of  eflfective 
designs  on  wood,  and  a  valuable  map  constructed 
expressly  for  the  work. 

Essay  on  the  Union  of  Church  and  State.  By 
Baptist  Noel.  New  York :  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers. 

We  hasten  to  announce  the  republication  here  of 
this  volume,  the  appearance  of^  which  caused  so 
much  excitement  in  LfOndon.  We  have  not  had 
time  to  read  it,  and  have  knowledge  of  its  argu- 
ments only  through  extracts  and  the  comments  of 
the  English  press.  We  intend  to  give  it  an  early 
and  careful  perusal,  and  may  perhaps  again  refer 
to  it.  In  the  mean  time  we  suppose  that  the  an- 
nouncement of  its  issue  by  the  Harpers  will  be 
gratifying  intelligence  to  hundreds  who  have  waited 
for  its  appearance  with  some  impatience. 

lUnstrated  Life  of  Franklin, 

The  Harpers  are  issuing  an  elegant  edition  of 
Franklin's  autobiography,  illustrated  by  numerous 
beautiful  designs  by  Chapman,  engraved  under  the 
superintendence  of  Adams.  The  work,  although 
exceedingly  beautiful  in  ty[K>graphy,  paper,  and 
pictorial  embellishment,  will,  when  complete,  cost 
only  two  dollars  in  parts.  It  will  make  a  most 
acceptaole  and  valuable  present  from  father  to  son. 
There  is  a  wealth  of  wisdom  in  all  the  career  of 
this  great  man  ;  his  maxims  of  industry  and  fru- 
gality, and  his  high-toned  virtue  and  moral  excel- 
lence, make  his  memoirs  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  instructive  books  for  the  study  of  both  young 
and  old.  ^ 


NEW  BOOKS  AND  REPRINTS. 

From  the  N.  Y.  Commercial  Advertiser. 
Raphael  J  or  Pages  of  the  Book  of  iJfe  at  Twenty. 

By  A.  DE  Lamartine.     New  York  :  Harper  & 

Brothers. 

This  much-talked  of  production,  like ^11  Lamar- 
tine's  writings,  is  glowing  and  passionate  in  style  ; 
full  of  brilliant  imagery.  It  may,  indeed,  be  styled 
a  romance  of  real  life,  since  it  is  rumored  that  it  i* 
the  autobiography  of  the  author  in  his  early  days. 
It  is  published  in  a  neat  form  at  twenty-five  cents. 

History  of  Hannibal.  By  Jacob  Abbott.  New 
York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
We  have  here  a  popular  and  graphic  sketch  of 
the  great  Carthaginian  generaPs  brilliant  career,  in 
a  style  eminently  easy  and  graceful.  This  beauti- 
ful historical  series,  it  is  known,  is  illustrated  by 
richly  illuminated  title-pages  and  namerous  other 
engravings.  They  are  pleasant  reading  for  the 
family  circle — possessing  the  charms  of  rotnance 
while  they  convey  important  historical  knowledge. 

OrfiTon  and    California  in  1848.     By  J.  Quinn 
Thornton.     New  York  :  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Even  as  a  book  of  amusement,  this  work  presents 

t  sanative  of  unusual  interest  retpectiog  the  over- 


The  Lectures  on  Embryology,  which  were  de- 
livered before  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston,  by 
Professor  Agassiz,  have  been  published  in  a  neat 
form  by  H.  Flanders  &  Co.,  at  the  ofi^ce  of  the 
Boston  Traveller.  They  are  illustrated  by  many 
wood-engravings,  and  form  an  entertaining  and  in- 
structive book. 

Tour  of  Duty  in  California^  by  Joseph  Warrin 
Revere,  Lieutenant  U.  S.  Navy,  lately  in  com- 
mand of  the  Military  District  of  Sonoma  :  New 
York:   C.  S.  Francis  &  Co.    Boston:  J.  H- 
Francis,  128  Washington  street. 
This  is  a  work  which  is  much  needed  at  the 
present  time.     It  presents,  in  a  life-like  and  vigor- 
ous style,  the  adventures  and  observations  of  the 
author  during  an  eventful  service  in  California,  em- 
bracing a  period  of  many  months.    The  writer  par- 
ticipated in  the  operations  of  the  navy  against  Cal- 
ifornia, during  which  time  he  saw  much  land  ser- 
vice.    He  gives  interesting  descriptions  of  many  of 
the  principal  places  of  note  in  California,  and  also 
of  the  inhabitants,  climate,  soil,  productions,  &c., 
&c. ,  of  the  country. 

These  descriptions  are  interspersed  with  anec- 
dotes and  narratives  of  adventures  which  serve  to 
increase  the  interest  of  the  book,  without  detraetinff 
from  its  value  as  a  descriptive  narrative.  The  book 
is  neatly  printed  and  bound,  and  is  illustrated  with 
several  fine  engravings,  anong  which  we  notice  a 
represenution  of  the  celebrated  '' Sotter'a  Fort.'* 
— Boston  Journal. 
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•Rosi'ECTus.— Tujs  work  Is  conducted  in  me  spirit  c< 
^utell's  Museum  of  Foreign  Literature,  (which  was  fiBivcnr- 
mbly  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  often,  we  not  only  give 
spirii  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety, 
are  abl«>  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  of 
our  literary,  historical,  aud  political  harvest,  as  fully  to 
Mlisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  Edinhurg^h^ 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews  ;  and  Blaclnoood's  notilc 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  una 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  Spectator^ 
the  sparkling  Examiner^  the  judicious  Alhenccumf  the 
bu!<iy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazelle^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  flri/annta,  the  sober  and  respectable  Chrii- 
lian  Obsercer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Militarv 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  United  Sluice,  and  with 
the  bcsi  articles  of  the  Dublin  Univcrsitu,  New  Monthly^ 
Proitcr'it,  TaU^s,  Ainsworth's,  Hond^Sy  and  Sporting  Mag- 
azines, and  of  Chambers*  admirable  Journal.  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  crmtinentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  now  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

Th^  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  con - 
Declioiis,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  pans  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


bow  tiecomes  everv  intelligent  American  to  be  infoiiiiia 
of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries.  And 
this  not  only  becauAe  ol  their  nearer  connection  with  oir- 
selves,  hut  because  the  nations  seem  to  be  ha^teniov, 
through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  some  n«w  suie  of 
things,  which  the  merely  poUtical  prophet  cannot  oompott 
or  foresee. 

Geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  Coionixatkm, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vo]rag«s 
and  Travels,  will  he  favorite  matter  for  our  selections ; 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  very  oIIt 
acquaint  our  readere  with  the  great  department  of  Foniga 
aliairs,  without  entirely  neglectine  our  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Living  Age  desirable  te 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  rapid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  Divines,  Law- 
yers, and  Physicians — to  men  of  business  and  men  of 
leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  obiect  to  make  it  attractive 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Children.  We  believe  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  our  day  and  generation ;  siid 
hope  to  make  the  wurk  indispensalUe  in  every  well-in- 
formed family.  We  say  indiipenMnttte^  because  in  this 
day  of  cheap  literature  it  is  not  possible  to  guaid  agaiasl 
the  influx  of  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicious  in  nioralsi 
in  any  other  way  than  by  furnishing  a  sufficient  supply 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  meiitu  and  moral  appetite 
must  be  gratified. 

We  hope  that,  by  "  winnmeing  the  wheat  from  ikt 
chqtT"  hy  providing  abundantly  for  the  imaginatioo,  wai 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Vojiiges  and  Tiavehi 
History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  produce  a  work 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  wiX 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taste. 


Tkrms.— The  Livnio  Age  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  liiTTELL  &  Co.,  corner  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  >Ls.,  Hcsion  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dollars 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  jperiod  will  \te 
thuiiki'iiily  ri^ceived  and  promptly  attendea  to.  f^  To 
iusuie  re^^ulnriiy  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
aditre?f>c(l  to  the  oJUce  of  puMication^  as  above. 

CVu6a,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  Im  supplied  as 
ibliows ; — 

Four  copies  for  ...  •  120  00 
Mine  '»  "  .  .  .  .  $40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   160  00 


Complete  setSy  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
hand^.iin(>ly  Imund,  and  packed  in  neat  boxes,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Anv  ro'ume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollara, 
bouiia,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numliere. 

Any  number  may  l»e  had  for  121  cents;  and  it  may 
lie  wr»rth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
hance their  value. 

Binding.— Vfe  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strongs  and 
good  style  ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  nuinhera  in 
good  onb^r,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  C(*nts  a  folume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
volumes. 


Agencies.— Vfe  are  desirous  of  making  arrangemeats 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasins  the  ciniua 
tion  or  this  work— and  for  doinff  this  a  lilieru  commwMaa 
will  lie  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest  themaelvei 
in  the  business.  And  we  will  eladly  oorresiMind  on  Ihif 
subject  with  auy  agent  who  will  send  us  unooublcd  nSst' 
euces. 


Pottage.'-When  sent  with  the  cover  on,  the  Livia| 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  pamphleii 
at  4i  cents.  But  when  sent  without  the  cover,  it  ooom 
withii}  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  given  in  the  law, 
and  cai;not  legally  lie  charged  with  more  than  newspaper 
postage,  {l\  cts.)    We  add  the  definition  alluded  lo:- 

A  newspaper  is  ''any  printed  publication,  issued  ii 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  sheets,  aai 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  more  than  um 
mouth,  conveyiug  intelligence  of  passing  events.'* 

Monthly  parts. — For  such  as  prefer  it  in  that  fiim,  ikt 
Living  Age  is  put  up  in  monthly  paiis,eontainiDg  mrar 
fife  weekly  numbers.  In  this  khape  it  alwwB  to  greaft 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  works,  conlainiBf  di 
each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  qmrterlias. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  nnmhen,  as  msber  wmk 
fuller  of  life.  Postage  on  the' monthly  parts  is  absM  14 
cents.  The  tolumts  are  |>uhlished  quarterly,  each  foliBS 
containing  as  much  matter  as  a  quarterly  reriaw  ^fss  Ii 
eighteen  months. 


Wasrivoto!?,  27  Dm.,  184A. 

Of  all  the  Periodical  Journals  devoted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  this  coantiy.  thii 
has  apitenred  to  me  to  Iir  ib«*  most  useful.  It  foiit.uns  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  the  current  lileraim  ea  Iht 
Bug.'iith  language,  but  this  by  its  immense  cxieut  aud  compreheusioa  mcludes  a  puriraitnreof  the  humsN  mlai  ll 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age.  J.  (^  APilBft 
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From  the  Quarterly  Revieir. 

1.  The  BvbbJe  of  the  Age;  or,  the  Fallacies  of  Bail' 

voay  Investments,  Railway  Accounts,  and  Real- 
way  Dividends,     By  Arthur  Smith.     1848. 

2.  Herepath's  Railway  and   Commercial  Journal, 

1848. 

3.  Rules  and  Reptlations  for  the  conduct  of  the 

Traffic  and  fir  the  guidance  of  the  Officers  and 
Men  in  the  service  of  the  London  and  North- 
Western  Railway  Company,    London.     1847. 

A  GOOD  many  years  ago  one  of  the  toughest 
and  hardest  riders  that  ever  crossed  Leicestershire 
undertook  to  perfurm  a  feat  which,  just  for  the 
moment,  attracted  the  general  attention  not  only 
of  the  country  but  of  the  sporting  world.  His  bet 
was,  that  if  he  might  choose  his  own  turf,  and  if 
he  might  select  as  many  thorough-bred  horses  as 
he  liked,  he  would  undertake  to  lide  200  miles  in 
ten  hours ! 

The  newspapers  of  the  day  described  exactly 
how  **  the  'squire"  was  dressed — what  he  had 
been  living  on — how  he  looked — how,  at  the  word 
**.4irfly.'"  he  started  like  an  arrow  from  a  bow — 
how  gallantly  Tranby,  his  favorite  racer,  stretched 
himself  in  his  gallop — how,  on  arriving  at  his 
second  horse,  he  vaulted  from  one  saddle  to  an- 
other— how  he  then  flew  over  the  surface  of  the 
earth,  if  possible,  faster  than  l>efore — and  how,  to 
the  astonishment  and  amidst  the  acclamations  of 
thousands  of  spectators,  he  at  last  came  in  .  .  . 
a  winner ! 

Now,  if  at  this  moment  of  his  victory,  while 
with  dust  and  perspiration  on  his  brow — his  ex- 
hausted arms  dandling  just  above  the  panting 
flanks  of  his  horse,  which  his  friends  at  each  side 
of  the  bridle  were  slowly  leading  in  triumph — a 
decrepit  old  woman  had  hobbled  forward,  and,  in 
the  name  of  Science,  had  told  the  assembled  mul- 
titude, ^at  before  she  became  a  skeleton  she  and 
her  husband  would  undertake,  instead  of  200  miles 
in  ten  hours,  to  go  500 — that  is  to  say,  that,  for 
every  mile  "  the  'squire*'  had  just  ridden,  she  and 
her  old  man  would  go  two  miles  and  a  half — that 
she  would  moreover  knit  all  the  way,  and  that  he 
should  take  his  medicine  every  hour  and  read  to 
her  just  as  if  they  were  at  home  ;  lastly,  that  they 
would  undertake  to  perform  their  feat  either  in 
darkness  or  in  daylight,  in  sunshine  or  in  storm, 
**  in  thunder,  lightning,  or  in  rain  ;" — who,  we 
ask,  would  have  listened  to  the  poor  maniac t — 
and  yet  how  wonderfully  would  her  prediction  have 
been  now  fulfilled !  Nay,  wagons  of  coals  and  heavy 
luggage  now-a-days  fly  across  Jjeicestershire  faster 
and  further  than  Mr.  Osbaldestone  could  go,  not- 
withstanding his  condition  and  that  of  all  his 
horses. 

When  railways  were  first  established,  every 
living  being  gazed  at  a  passing  train  with  astottisli- 
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ment  and  fear ;  ploaghmen  held  their  breath ;  the 
loose  horse  galloped  from  it,  and  then,  saddenly 
stopping,  turned  round,  sured  at  it,  and  at  last 
snorted  aloud.  But  the  *'  nine  days'  wonder"  soon 
came  to  an  end.  As  the  train  now.flies  tlufough 
oar  verdant  fields,  the  cattle  grazing  on  eiM  side 
do  not  even  raise  their  heads  to  1^  it  It ;  the 
timid  sheep  fesrs  it  no  more  than  UM^^d :  indeed, 
the  hen-partridge,  running  with  li»i|^  bvood  along 
the  embankment  of  a  deep  cutting,  does  not  now 
even  crouch  as  it  passes  close  by  her.  It  is  the 
same  with  mankind.  On  entering  a  railway  sution 
we  merely  mutter  to  a  clerk  in  a  box  where  we 
want  to  go^say  ^*HotD  much?" — see  him  horizon- 
tally poke  a  card  into  a  little  machine  that  pinches 
it — receive  our  ticket — take  our  place — read  our 
newspaper — on  reaching  our  terminus  drive  away 
perfectly  careless  of  all  or  of  any  one  of  the  innu- 
merable arrangements  necessary  for  the  astonishing 
luxury  we  have  enjoyed. 

On  the  practical  working  of  a  railway  there  ia 
no  book  extant,  nor  any  means  open  to  the  public 
of  obtaining  correct  information  on  the  subject. 

Unwilling,  therefore,  to  remain  in  this  state  of 
ignorance  respecting  the  details  of  the  greatest 
blessing  which  science  has  ever  imparted  to  roan- 
kind,  we  determined  to  make  a  short  inspection  of 
the  practical  machinery  of  one  of  our  largest  rail- 
ways ;  and  having,  on  application  to  the  secretary, 
as  also  to  the  secretary  of  the  post-oflice,  been 
favored  with  the  slight  authorities  we  required, 
without  companion  or  attendant  we  eflfected  our 
object;  and  although  under  such  circumstances 
our  unbiased  observations  were  necessarily  super- 
ficial, we  propose  by  a  few  rough  sketches  rapidly 
to  pass  in  review  before  our  readers  some  of  the 
scenes  illustrative  of  the  practical  working  of  t 
railway,  which  we  witnessed  at  the  principal  sta- 
tions of  the  London  and  North-western  Railway — 
say  Euston,  Camden,  Wolverton,  and  Crewe. 

EusTON — The  Down  Train. — On  arriving  in  a 
cab  at  the  Euston  station,  the  old-fashioned  travel- 
ler is  at  first  disposed  to  be  exceedingly  pleased  at 
the  new-born  civility  with  which,  the  instant  the 
vehicle  stops,  a  porter,  opening  its  door  with  sur- 
prising alacrity,  most  obligingly  takes  out  every 
article  of  his  luggage ;  but  so  soon  as  he  suddenly 
finds  out  that  the  oflRcious  green  straight-buttoned- 
up  oflSciars  object  has  been  solely  to  get  the  cab 
ofl^  the  premises,  in  order  to  allow  the  string  of 
variegated  carriages  that  are  slowly  following  to 
advance — in  short,  that,  while  he  has  been  paying 
to  the  driver,  say  only  two  shining  shillings,  his 
favorite  great-coat — his  umbrella,  portmanteau, 
carpet-bag,  Russia  leather  writing-case,  secured  bj 
Chubb^s  patent  lock,  have  all  Tanished — he  p' ' 
oantly  feels,  like  poor  Johnson,  that  his  **  pat 
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has  incumbered  him  with  help  ;*'  and  it  having 
been  the  golden  maxim  of  his  life  never  to  lose 
sight  of  his  luggage,  it  gravels  and  lyspepsias  him 
beyond  description  to  be  civilly  told  that  on  no  ac- 
count can  he  be  allowed  to  follow  it,  but  that  **  he 
will  find  it  on  the  platform  ;*'  and  truly  enough  the 
prophecy  is  fulfilled  ;  for  there  he  does  find  it  on 
a  barrow  in  charge  of  the  very  harlequin  who 
whipped  it  away,  and  who,  as  its  guardian  angel, 
hastily  muttering  the  words,  "iVoto  then,  sirf^^ 
stands  beckoning  him  to  advance. 

The  picture  of  the  departure  of  one  of  the  large 
trains  from  the  station  at  Euston  Square,  however 
often  it  may  have  been  witnessed,  is  worthy  of  a 
few  moments*  contemplation. 

On  that  great  covered  platform,  which,  with 
others  adjoining  it,  is  lighted  from  above  by  8797 
square  yards  (upwards  of  an  acre  and  three  quar- 
ters) of  plate-glass,  are  to  be  seen  congregated 
and  moving  to  and  fro  in  all  directions,  in  a  sort 
of  Babel  confusion,  people  of  all  countries,  of  all 
religions,  and  of  all  languages.  People  of  high 
character,  of  low  character,  of  no  character  at  all. 
Infants  just  beginning  life — old  people  just  ending 
it.  Many  desirous  to  be  noticed — many,  from  in- 
numerable reasons,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  anx- 
ious to  escape  notice.  Some  are  looking  for  their 
iViends — some,  suddenly  turning  upon  their  heels, 
are  evidently  avoiding  their  acquaintance. 

Contrasted  with  that  variety  of  free  and  easy 
well-worn  costumes  in  which  quiet-minded  people 
usually  travel,  are  occasionally  to  be  seen  a  young 
couple — each,  like  a  new-born  baby,  dressed  from 
htad  to  foot  in  everything  perfectly  new — hurry- 
ing towards  a  coupe,  on  whose  door  there  negli- 
gently hangs  a  black  board — upon  whicff  there  is 
printed,  not  unappropriately,  in  white  bridal  let- 
ters, the  word  *'  Engaged.'* 

Across  this  mass  of  human  beings  a  number  of 
porters  are  to  be  seen  carrying  and  tortuously 
wheeling,  in  contrary  directions,  baggage  and 
property  of  all  shapes  and  sizes.  One  is  carrying 
over  his  right  shoulder  a  matted  parcel,  12  or  15 
feet  long,  of  young  trees,  which  the  owner,  who 
has  just  purchased  them  for  his  garden,  is  pillow- 
ing with  almost  parental  solicitude.  Another 
porter,  leaning  as  well  as  walking  backwards,  is 
attempting  with  his  whole  strength  to  drag  to- 
wards the  luggage-van  a  leash  of  pointer-dogs, 
whose  tails,  like  certain  other  **  tails'*  that  we 
know  of,  are  obstinately  radiating  from  the  couples 
that  bind  together  their  heads  ;  while  a  number 
of  newspaper-venders,  **  fleet-footed  Mercuries," 
are  worming  their  way  through  the  crowd. 

Within  the  long  and  apparently  endless  straight 
line  of  railway  carriages  which  bound  the  plat- 
form, are  soon  seen  the  faces  and  caps  of  various 
tnvellers,  especially  old  ones,  who  with  due  pre- 
caution have  taken  possession  of  their  seats ;  and 
while  most  of  theiie,  each  of  them  with  their 
newspapers  anfolded  on  their  knees,  are  slowly 
wiping  their  spectacles,  several  of  thb  younger  in- 
mates are  either  talking  to  other  idlers  leaning  on 
their  earriage-windowB,  or,  half  kiaslDg  and  half 


waving  their  hands,  are  bidding  "  farewell"  to 
the  kind  friends  who  have  accompaoied  ibem  to 
the  station. 

Some  months  ago,  at  a  crisb  similar  to  tkat 
just  mentioned,  we  happened  to  be  enaconoed  io 
the  far  corner  of  a  railway  carriage,  when  we 
heard  a  well-known  clergyman  from  Brighton  mid- 
denly  observe  to  his  next  neighbor  who  sat  be- 
tween us,  *' There  must  surely  be  something  very 
remarkable  in  that  scene !'^  His  friend,  who  was 
busily  cutting  open  his  Record,  made  no  reply, 
but,  as  we  chanced  to  witness  the  trifling  occor- 
rence  alluded  to,  we  will  very  briefly  describe  it. 
A  young  man  of  about  twenty-two,  of  very  ordi- 
nary height,  dress,  and  appearance,  was  standing 
opposite  to  a  first-class  carriage  just  as  the  driver's 
whistle  shrilly  announced  the  immediate  departure 
of  the  train.  At  this  signal,  without  any  theatri- 
cal movement,  or  afllectation  of  any  sort,  he  quietly 
reeled  backwards  upon  a  baggage  truck  whieh 
happened  to  be  immediately  behind  him.^  Two 
elderly  ladies  beside  him  instantly  set  to  woii, 
first  of  all,  most  vigorously  to  rub  with  their  lean 
fingers  the  palms  of  his  hands — they  might  just 
as  well  have  scrubbed  the  soles  of  his  boots  ;— 
they  then  untied  his  neckcloth  ;  but  their  sfl^ 
tionate  kindness  was  of  no  avail.  The  train  was  . 
probably  separating  him  from  something,  or  from 
some  one.  The  movement,  however,  he  had  nol-^ 
witnessed,  for  the  mere  whistle  of  the  engine 
had  caused  him  to  swoon  !  What  corresponding 
efl!ect  of  fainting  or  sobbing  it  may  have  prodneed 
on  any  inmate  in  that  carriage  before  which  he 
had  long  been  standing,  and  which  had  just  left 
him,  we  have  no  power  to  divine.  It  is  impossi- 
ble, however,  to  help  reflecting  what  emotions 
must  every  day  be  excited  within  the  train  as  well 
as  on  the  platform  at  Euston  station  by  the  scream 
or  parting  whistle  which  we  have  just  described. 
From  the  murderer  flying  from  the  terrors  of  jus- 
tice down  to  the  poor  broken-hearted  creditor  sb> 
sconding  from  his  misfortunes ; — from  onrcarewon 
primer  minister  down  to  the  most  indolent  member 
of  either  house  of  parliament — each  simuluneously 
escaping  after  a  long-protracted  session  ; — from 
people  of  all  classes  going  from  or  to  laborious 
occupation,  down  to  the  schoolboy  reluctantly  re- 
turning to,  or  joyfully  leaving,  his  school ; — from 
our  governor-general  proceeding  to  embark  for 
India  down  to  the  poor  emigrant  about  to  sail  from 
the  same  port  to  Australia — the  railway- whistle, 
however  unheeded  by  the  multitude,  must  ofken- 
times  have  excited  a  variety  of  feelings  which  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  to  describe. 

While  the  travellers  of  s  train  are  pemoefony 
taking  their  seats,  artillery-men,  horses,  sod  can- 
non, on  a  contiguous  set  of  rails,  are  oceasioiiany 
as  quietly  embarking  in  carriages,  horse-boxes, 
and  trucks,  which  are  subsequently  hooked  oo  t» 
1  mass  of  passengers  perfectly  uneonseioas  of  tlM 
elements  of  war  which  are  accompanying  them. 

As  a  departing  railway-train,  like  m  teasel  smI- 
in^  out  of  harbor,  proceeds  on  its  conns,  Ms  nto 
rapidly  incieaiMB,  ootil,  la  a  fwy  ilMUt  daa^  il 
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has  attained  its  full  speed,  and  men  of  business  are 
then  intently  reading  the  "  City  news,"  and  men  of 
pleasure  the  leading  article  of  their  respective  news- 
papers, when  this  runaway  street  of  passengers — 
men,  women,  and  children — unexpectedly  find 
themselves  in  sudden  darkness,  visible  only  by  a 
feeble  and  hitherto  unappreciated  lamp,  which, 
like  the  pale  moon  afler  a  fiery  sunset,  modestly 
shines  over  their  head.  By  this  time  the  boarded 
platform  at  Euston  station,  but  a  few  minutes  ago 
so  densely  thronged  with  passengers,  is  completely 
deserted.  The  lonely  guard  on  duty,  every  foot- 
step resounding  as  he  walks,  paces  along  it  like  a 
sentinel.  The  newspaper-venders,  sick  unto  death 
of  the  news  they  had  been  vaunting,  are  indo- 
lently reclining  at  their  stalls;  even  the  boy  who 
sells  **  Punch"  is  half  asleep;  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  break  the  sober  dulness  of  the  scene  but  a 
few  clerks  and  messengers,  who,  like  rabbits  pop- 
ping from  one  hole  of  their  warren  into  another, 
enter  upon  the  platform  from  the  door  of  one  ofilce 
to  hurry  into  that  of  the  next.  In  a  few  minutes, 
however,  the  loud  pufiSng  of  an  engine  announces 
the  approach  towards  the  platform  of  a  string  of 
empty  carriages,  which  are  scarcely  formed  into 
the  next  departure  train,  when  vehicles  of  all  de- 
scriptions are  again  to  be  seen  in  our  most  public 
thoroughfares  concentrating  upon  the  focus  of  Eus- 
ton Square  ;  and  thus,  with  a  certain  alleviation 
on  Sundays,  this  strange  feverish  admixture  of 
confusion  and  quietness,  of  society  and  solitude, 
continues  intermittently  from  J  past  6  A.  M.  to 
10  P.  M.  during  every  day  in  the  week,  every 
week  in  the  month,  and  every  month  in  the  year. 

Tke  Up  Train. — The  out-train  having  been 
despatched,  we  must  now  beg  our  readers  to  be  so 
good  as  to  walk,  or  rather  to  scramble,  with  us 
from  the  scene  of  its  departure  across  five  sets  of 
rails,  on  which  are  lying,  like  vessels  at  anchor  in 
a  harbor,  crowds  of  railway-carriages  preparing  to 
depart,  to  the  opposite  platform,  in  order  to  wit- 
ness the  arrival  of  an  incoming  train.  This  plat- 
form, fur  reasons  which  will  shortly  appear,  is  in- 
finitely longer  than  that  for  the  departure  trains. 
It  is  a  curve  900  feet  in  length,  lighted  by  day 
from  above  with  plate-glass,  and  at  night  by  67 
large  gas  lamps  suspended  from  above,  or  affixed 
to  the  iron  pillars  that  support  the  metallic  net- 
worked roof.  Upon  this  extensive  platform  scarce- 
ly a  human  being  is  now  to  be  seen  ;  nevertheless 
along  its  whole  length  it  is  bounded  on  the  ofT-side 
by  an  interminable  line  of  cabs,  intormixed  with 
private  carriages  of  all  shapes,  gigs,  dog-carts,  and 
omnibuses,  the  latter  standing  opposite  to  little 
ugly  black-faced  projecting  boards,  which  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  are  always  monotonously 
exclaiming,  ''Holbom! — Fleet  Street  and  Oieajh 
side  ! —  Oxford  Street ! — Regent  Street  f — Charing 
Cross f^*  &c. 

In  this  motley  range  of  vehicles,  smart  coach- 
men, tall  pale  powdered  footmen,  and  splendid 
horses  are  strangely  contrasted  with  the  humble 
but  infinitely  faster  conveyance — the  oommon  eab. 
Most  of  the  drivers  of  thcM  ueeful  maefainee, 


strange  to  say,  are  absent;  the  remainder  are 
either  lolling  on  benches,  or,  in  various  attitudes, 
dosing  on  their  boxes.  Their  horses,  which  are 
generally  well-bred,  and  whose  bent  knees  and 
fired  hocks  proclaim  the  good  services  they  have 
performed,  stand  ruminating  with  a  piece  of 
sacking  across  their  loins,  or  with  nose-bags,  often 
empty — until  for  some  reason  a  carriage  befiire 
them  leaves  their  line ;  in  which  case,  notwith- 
standing the  absence  of  their  drivers  and  regard- 
less of  all  noises,  they  quietly  advance  along  the 
edge  of  the  little  precipice  which  bounds  the  rails. 
They  know  quite  well  what  they  are  waiting  for, 
and  have  no  desire  to  move.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
Pickwickian  fact,  well-known  to  cab-drivers,  that 
their  horses  travel  unwillingly  from  the  station, 
but  always  pull  hard  coming  back,  simply  because 
it  is  during  the  waiting-time  at  Euston  station 
that  their  nose-bags  are  put  on — or,  in  other 
words,  that  they  are  fed. 

We  ma/  here  observe  that  there  are  sixty-five 
selected  cabmen  who  have  the  entrie  to  the  plat- 
form, and  who,  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserint,  are  il- 
lowed  exclusively  to  work  for  the  company,  whose 
name  is  painted  on  their  cabs.  If  more  than  these 
are  required,  a  porter  calls  them  from  a  line  of  sup- 
plicant cabs  standing  in  the  adjacent  street.  Close 
to  each  departure-gate  there  is  stationed  a  person 
whose  duty  it  is  to  write  down  in  a  book  the 
number  of  each  cabman  carrying  away  a  passen- 
ger, as  well  as  the  place  to  which  he  is  conveying 
him,  which  each  driver  is  required  to  exclaim  at 
he  trots  by ;  and  thus  any  traveller  desirous  to 
complain  of  a  cabman,  or  who  may  have  lefl  my 
property^ in  a  carriage  from  Euston  station,  has 
only  to  state  on  what  day  and  by  what  train  he 
arrived,  also  whither  he  was  conveyed,  and  from 
these  data  the  driver^s  name  cajl  at  any  lapse  of 
tiiTie  be  readily  ascertained. 

But  our  attention  is  suddenly  dainoed  by  some- 
thing of  infinitely  more  importance  than  a  passen- 
ger^s  luggage ;  for  that  low  unearthly  whine 
within  the  small  signal-office  behind  the  Hoe  of 
cabs  and  carriages  requires  immediate  explana- 
tion. 

The  variety  of  unforeseen  accidents  that  might 
occur  by  the  onwelcon>e  arrival  of  an  anexpected 
or  even  of  an  expected  passenger-train  at  the 
great  terminus  of  the  London  and  North- Western 
Railway  are  so  obvious  that  it  has  been  deemed 
necessary  to  take  the  following  precautions. 

As  soon  as  the  reeking  engine-funnel  of  an  op- 
train  is  seen  darting  out  of  the  tunnel  at  Primroee- 
Hill,  one  of  the  company's  servants  statioaed 
there,  who  deals  solely  in  eomprossed  air— or 
rather  who  has  an  hydraulic  machine  for  eondent^ 
ing  it — allows  i  portion  to  msh  through  aa  ineh 
iron  pipe;  and  he  thus  instantaneoosly  prodnees 
in  the  little  signal-office  on  the  up-platfbrm  of 
Euston  sution,  where  there  is  always  a  signal- 
man watching  by  night  as  well  as  by  day,  that 
load  melancholy  whine  whiofa  has  jest  Mrested 
oor  itttolion,  and  whieh  wfll  eootinoe  to  mots 
tinlitamipiedljr  for  fit 0  miAQtat : — 
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Hic  Tasto  rex  Mo\ub  antro 
Lactantes  ventos  tempestatesque  sonoras 
Imperio  premit,  ac  vinclis  et  carcere  frenat. 
Illi  indignantes  magno  cum  munnure  fremunt. 

The  moment  this  doleful  intimation  arrives,  the 
signal-man,  emerging  from  his  little  office,  touches 
the  trigger  of  a  bell  outside  his  door,  which  imme- 
diately, in  two  loud  hurried  notes,  announces  to  all 
whom  it  may  concern  the  arrival  at  Camdeo  sta- 
tion of  the  expected  up-train ;  and  at  this  moment 
it  is  interesting  to  watch  the  poor  cab-horses,  who, 
by  various  small  muscular  movements,  which  any 
one  acquainted  with  horses  can  readily  interpret, 
clearly  indicate  that  they  are  perfectly  sensible  of 
what  has  just  occurred,  and  quite  as  clearly  fore- 
see what  will  very  shortly  happen  to  them. 

As  soon  as  the  green  signal  man  has  created 
this  sensation  among  bipeds  and  quadrupeds,  tak- 
ing with  him  the  three  flags,  of  danger  (red,) 
caution  (green,)  and  security  (white,)  he  proceeds 
down  the  line  a  few  yards,  to  a  point  from  which 
he  can  plainly  see  his  brother  signal-man  stationed 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Euston  tunnel.  If  any  obstruc- 
tion exists  in  that  direction,  the  waving  of  the  red 
flag  informs  him  of  it ;  and  it  is  not  until  the 
white  one  from  the  tunnel,  as  well  as  that  from  the 
station-master  on  the  platform,  have  reported  to 
him  that  "all  is  clear,**  that  he  returns  to  his  im- 
portant but  humble  office  (12  feet  in  length  by  0 
in  breadth)  to  announce,  by  means  of  his  com- 
pressed air-apparatus,  this  intelligence  to  the  ticket- 
collector  at  Camden  station,  whose  strict  orders 
iire,  on  no  account  whatever  to  allow  a  train  to 
leave  his  platform  until  he  has  received  through  the 
air-pipes,  from  the  signal-office  at  Euston  station, 
the  company's  lugubrious  authority  to  do  so. 

In  the  latter  office  there  are  also  the  dial  and 
wires  of  an  electric  telegraph,  at  present  inopera- 
tive. The  signal-man,  however,  mentioned  to  us 
the  following  trifling  anecdote,  as  illustrative  of 
the  practical  utility  .of  that  wonderful  invention, 
which  has  so  justly  immortalized  the  names  of 
Cooke  and  Wheatstone.  An  old  general  officer, 
who  had  come  up  to  Euston  station  from  his  resi- 
dence some  miles  beyond  Manchester,  on  an  invi- 
tation from  the  East-India  directors  to  be  present 
at  the  dinner  to  be  given  by  them  to  Lord  Hard- 
inge,  found  on  his  arrival  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary he  should  appear  in  regimentals;  and  the 
veteran,  nothing  daunted,  was  proposing  to  return 
to  Manchester,  when  the  signal-man  at  Euston  ad- 
vised him  to  apply  for  them  by  electric  telegraph. 
He  did  so.  The  application,  at  the  ordinary  rate 
of  280,000  miles  (about  twelve  times  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth)  per  second ^  flew  to  Manches- 
ter ;  in  obedience  to  its  commands  a  porter  was 
instantly  despatched  into  the  country  for  the 
clothes,  which,  being  forwarded  by  the  express 
train,  arrived  in  abundant  time  for  the  dinner. 
The  charge  for  telegraph  and  porter  was  13«.  Bd, 

About  four  minutes  after  the  up-train  has  been 
authorized  by  the  air-pipe  to  leave  Camden  station, 
the  guard,  wlio  stands  listening  fur  it  at  the  Eus- 
too  tunnel,  just  as  a  deaf  man  puU  his  ear  to  a 


trumpet,  innonoces  by  his  flag  its  iminediato 
proach  ;  on  which  the  sigoal-man  at  the  Nttle  c 
on  Euston  platform  agaio  touches  his  trigger, 
which  violently  convulsing  his  bell  as  before,  the 
cab-horses  begin  to  move  their  feet,  rstse  their 
jaded  heads,  pritfk  up  their  ears,  and  champ  their 
bits ;  the  servants  in  livery  tarn  their  powdered 
heads  round ;  the  company**  porters,  emerging 
from  various  points,  quickly  advance  to  their  re- 
spective stations  ;  and  this  suspense  continues  until 
in  a  second  or  two  there  is  seen  darting  oot  of  the 
tunnel,  like  a  serpent  from  its  hole,  the  long,  dark- 
colored  dusty  train,  which,  by  a  tortnous  move- 
ment, is  apparently  advancing  at  its  fall  speed. 
But  the  bank-riders,  by  applying  their  breaks — 
without  which  the  engineless  train  merely  by  its 
own  gravity  would  have  descended  the  incline 
from  Camden  station  at  the  rate  of  forty  miles  an 
hour — soon  slacken  its  speed,  until  the  company's 
porters  are  enabled  at  a  brisk  walk  to  onfssten  oas 
after  another  tiie  doors  of  all  the  carriages. 

While  they  are  performing  this  popular  duty, 
numerous  salutations,  and  kissings  of  hands  of  aD 
colors  and  sizes,  are  seen  to  pass  between  aereial 
of  the  inmates  of  the  passing  train  and  those  sesled 
in  or  on  the  motley  line  of  conveyances  standing 
stock  still  which  have  been  awaiting  their  arrivBl. 
A  wife  suddenly  recognizes  her  husband,  a  mother 
her  four  children,  a  sister  her  two  dear  brotheis; 
Lord  A.  B.  politely  bows  to  Lady  C.  D. ;  John. 
from  his  remote  coach-box,  grins  with  honest  joj 
as  faithful  Susan  glides  by ;  while  Sally  bashfully 
smiles  at  **  a  gentleman"  in  plush  breeches  rsolia- 
ing  in  the  ramble  of  the  barouche  behind  it. 

As  soon  as  the  train  stops,  a  general  "  saate 
qui  peut"  movement  ukes  place,  and  oar  leaden 
have  now  an  opportunity  of  observing  that,  just  as 
it  is  hard  to  tnake  money,  easy  to  spend  it,  so,  al- 
though it  requires  at  least  twenty  minutes  lo  fill  and 
despatch  a  long  train,  it  scarcely  requires  as  many 
seconds  to  empty  one.  Indeed,  in  less  than  that 
short  space  of  time  the  greater  number  of  the  rail- 
way carriages  are  often  empty ! 

When  every  person  has  succeeded  in  liberating 
himself  or  herself  from  the  train,  it  is  amusing  te 
observe  how  cleverly,  from  long  practice,  tlie  eon- 
pany*s  porters  understand  the  apparent  eonfuaioa 
which  exists.  To  people  wishing  to  embraee  their 
friends — to  gentlemen  and  servants  darting  in  va- 
rious directions  straight  across  the  platfomi  to  a^ 
cure  a  cab  or  in  search  of  private  carriages  they 
oflfer  no  assistance  whatever,  well  knowing  thai 
none  is  required.  But  to  every  passenger  wbon 
they  perceive  to  be  either  restlessly  moving  bnek* 
wards  and  forwards,  or  standing  still,  looking  ap* 
wards  in  despair,  they  civilly  say,  "  TkU  way^ 
sir!''  ''Here  it  is,  iiia*am.'"— sad  thus,  knoir-. 
ing  what  they  want  before  they  aak,  they  eondnet 
them  either  to  the  particular  carriage  on  wheat. 
roof  their  baggage  has  been  planed,  or  to  the  li^ 
gage-van  in  front  of  the  train,  from  whieh  it  !■■ 
already  been  unloaded  on  to  the  pUtfom;  aadl 
thus,  in  a  very  few  minotea  after  the  ooonMiV. 
ditkiog  of  h«Mb  ud  the  fernU  dtaliil»iiM  ^ 
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baggage  have  subsided,  all  the  cabs  and  carriages 
have  radiated  away — the  parti-colored  omnibuses 
have  followed  them — even  thQ  horses,  which  in 
different  clothing  have  been  disembarked,  have 
been  led  or  ridden  away — and,  the  foot-passengers 
having  also  disappeared,  the  long  platform  of  the 
incoming  train  of  the  Euston  station  remains  once 
more  solely  occupied  by  one  or  two  servants  of  the 
company,  hemmed  in  by  a  new  line  of  expectant 
cabs  and  omnibuses.  Indeed,  at  various  periods 
of  the  day  a  very  few  minutes  only  elapse  before 
at  the  instigation  of  compressed  air  the  faithful 
signal-bell  is.  again  heard  hysterically  announcing 
the  arrival  of  another  train  at  Camden  station. 

In  a  clear  winter*s  night  the  arrival  of  an  up- 
train  at  the  platform  before  us  forms  a  very  inter- 
esting picture. 

No  sound  is  heard  in  the  cold  air  but  the  hissing 
of  a  pilot  engine,  which,  like  a  restless  spirit  ad- 
vancing and  retrograding,  is  stealing  along  the  in- 
termediate rails,  waiting  to  carry  off  the  next  down- 
train  ;  its  course  being  marked  by  white  steam 
meandering  above  it  and  by  red-hot  coals  of  differ- 
ent sizes  which  are  continually  falling  from  beneath 
it.  In  this  obscure  scene  the  oompany^s  inter- 
minable lines  of  gaslights,  (there  are  233  at  the 
Euston  station,)  economically  screwed  down  to 
the  minimum  of  existence,  are  feebly  illuminating 
the  damp  varnished  panels  of  the  line  of  carriages 
in  waiting,  the  brass  doorhandles  of  the  cabs,  the 
shining  haims,  brass  browbands  and  other  orna- 
ments on  the  drooping  heads  and  motionless  backs 
of  the  cab-horses ;  and  while  the  blood-red  signal 
lamp  is  glaring  near  the  tunnel  to  deter  unauthor- 
ized intrusion,  the  stars  of  heaven  cast  a  faint  sil- 
very light  through  the  long  strips  of  plate  glass  in 
the  roof  above  the  platform.  On  a  sudden  is 
heard — the  stranger  hardly  knows  whence — the 
mysterious  moan  of  compressed  air,  followed  by 
the  violent  ringing  of  a  bell.  That  instant  every 
gaslight  on  and  above  a  curve  of  900  feet  suddenly 
bursts  into  full  power.  The  carriages,  cabs,  &c., 
appear,  comparatively  speaking,  in  broad  day-light, 
and  the  beautiful  iron  reticulation  which  sustains 
the  (?lazed  roof  appears  like  fairy  work. 

The  Railway  Carriages. — We  will  now  proceed 
to  detail  a  few  circumstances  respecting  the  rail- 
way carriages,  about  which  our  readers  have  prob- 
ably never  cared  to  inquire. — And^  firstly,  as  soon 
as  an  up-train  arrives  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Euston  platform,  while  it  is  still  in  motion,  and 
before  its  guards-distinguished  by  a  silver-buckled 
black  shiny  patent-leather  belt,  hanging  diagonally 
across  the  white  buttons  of  bis  green  uniform-eoat 
— has  ventured  with  practised  skill  to  spring  from 
the  sideboard  of  the  train  to  the  platform^  two 
greasy-faced  men  in  canvass  jackets,  with  an  oil-can 
in  each  of  their  right  hands  and  with  something 
like  a  mophead  of  dirty  cotton  hogired  under  each 
of  their  left  arms,  are  to  be  seen  mnning  on  each 
^de  of  the  rails  below  in  parsait  of  the  train  ;  and 
while  the  porters,  holding  the  handles  of  the  car- 
riage doors,  to  prevent  any  traveller  from  escaping, 
an  still  adfaoeiog  at  a  brisk  walk,  theae  two  oil- 


men, who  have  now  overtaken  the  train,  diligently 
wipe  as  they  proceed  the  dust  and  perspiration 
from  the  buffer-rods  of  the  last  ca/riage.  As  soon 
as  these  irons  are  perfectly  clean  and  dry  rubbed, 
they  oil  them  from  their  can  ;  and  then — crawling 
beneath  the  open  doors  of  the  carriages  and  be- 
neath the  feet  and  ankles  of  a  crowd  of  exuding 
travellers  of  all  ages,  who  care  uo  more  for  oilmen 
than  the  oilmen  of  this  world  care  for  them — they 
hurry  to  the  buff*er-rod8  of  the  next  carriage — and 
so  rapidly  do  they  proceed,  that  before  the  last 
omnibus  has  driven  off*  the  buffer-rods  of  the  whole 
train  are  as  bright  as  when  new.  But,  secondly, 
these  two  men  have  been  closely  followed  by  two 
others  in  green  jackets — one  on  each  side  of  the 
carriage — who  deal  solely  in  a  yellow  composition 
of  tallow  and  palm-oil.  Carrying  a  wooden  box 
full  of  this  ointment  in  one  hand  and  a  sort  of  short 
flat  salve-knife  in  the  other,  they  open  with  the 
latter  the  small  iron  trap-doors  which  cover  the  re- 
ceptacles for  greasing  the  axles,  restore  whatever 
quantity  has  been  exhausted,  and  then,  closing  with 
a  dexterous  snap  the  little  unctuous  chamber  over 
which  they  preside,  they  proceed  to  the  next  tal- 
low-box ;  and  thus,  while  the  buffer-rods  of  tb^ 
whole  train  are  being  comfortably  cleaned  and 
greased,  the  glistening  axles  of  the  carriages  are 
simultaneously  fed  with  luxurious  fat.  Thirdly^ 
while  these  two  operations  are  proceeding  in  the 
lower  region,  at  about  the  same  rate  two  others  are 
progressing,  one  inside  the  carriages  and  the  other 
on  their  roofs ;  for  on  the  arrival  of  every  passen- 
ger-train, the  carriage  "  searcher,''^  also  "  begin- 
ning at  the  end,''  enters  every  carriage,  lifts  np 
first  all  the  stufflsd  blue  seats,  next  the  carpet, 
which  he  drops  in  a  heap  in  the  middle  of  the  car- 
riage, and  then,  inquisitively  peeping  under  the 
two  seats,  he  leaves  the  carriage,  laden  with  what- 
ever article  or  articles  may  have  been  left  in  it,  to 
continue  his  search  throughout  the  train.  The 
inconceivable  number  and  variety  of  the  articlea 
which  he  collects  we  shall  shortly  have  occasion 
to  notice.  Fourthly^  above  the  searcher's  head, 
on  the  roof,  and  following  him  very  closely  in  his 
course,  there  '*  sits  up  aloft*'  a  man  called  a  *'  strap- 
f>er,"  whose  sole  duty  it  is,  on  the  arrival  of  every 
train,  to  inspect,  clean,  shampoo,  and  refresh  with 
cold-drawn  neat's  foot  oil  the  loggage-etrape,  which, 
in  consequence  of  several  serious  accidents  that 
have  occurred  from  their  breaking,  are  now  lined 
inside  with  strong  iron  wire.  It  is  the  especial 
doty  of  this  inquisitor  to  condemn  any  straps  that 
may  be  faulty,  in  order  that  they  may  be  imme- 
diately replaced. 

As  soon  as  these  four  simultaneous  operations  are 
concluded,  directions  are  given  by  the  station-maa- 
ter  to  remove  the  up-carriages  from  their  position, 
that  the  rails  may  be  clear  for  the  arrival  of  the  next 
train.  At  this  word  of  command  a  pilot-engine, 
darting  from  iu  lurking-place  like  a  spider  from  iu 
hole,  occasionally  hisses  up  to  the  rear  of  the  train, 
and  drags  it  off*  bodily  into  a  siding.  The  uaoal 
mode,  however,  of  getting  an  in-train  out  of  tlie 
way  ia  by  the  assiatance  of  Tirioaa  unnotioed  tun- 
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tables,  upon  which  portions  of  it  are  standing.  By 
these  dimple  contrivances  the  caniages,  after  being 
unhooked  from  each  other,  are  rapidly  carried  off 
into  the  sidings,  where  they  are  arranged,  according 
as  they  may  afterwards  be  required,  among  the  five 
sets  of  rails  which  lie  between  the  opposite  platforms 
of  the  arrival  and  departure  trains.  No  sooner,  how- 
ever, do  they  reach  this  haven,  than  a  large  gang  of 
strong  he-))ousemaids,  clattering  towards  them  in 
wooden  shoes  and  in  leather  leggings  rising  above 
their  bony  knees,  are  seen  advancing  ;  some  with 
mops  in  their  hands,  others  with  large  chamois 
leathers,  while  others  are  carrying  on  their  shoul- 
ders a  yoke,  from  which  are  suspended  in  egvilibrio 
two  pails.  From  pipes  on  each  side  of  these  five 
sets  of  rails  water  is  immediately  drawn  off,  and  the 
busy  operation  of  washing  them  begirts.  Half  a 
dozen  dusty,  dirty-faced,  or  rather  dirty-bodied,  car- 
riages are  simultaneously  assailed  on  each  of  their 
sides  by  wet  mops  flying  up,  down,  and  around  in 
all  directions.  The  wielders  of  these,  be  it  noticed, 
are  so  skilful  in  their  vocation  that  while  they  are 
talking  to  their  **  pailers"  they  with  great  velocity 
continue  to  mop  round  the  wood-work  of  the  vari- 
ous-shaped plate-glass  windows  just  as  vigorously 
and  as  accurately  as  if  they  were  looking  at  them ; 
indeed,  it  is  evident  that  they  know  the  position  of 
railway-carriage  doors,  windows  of  all  forms,  han- 
dles, steps,  &c.,  so  accurately,  that  they  could  mop 
a  coach  clean  in  the  dark ; — and  probably  they  often 
go  through  these  motions  when  they  are  asleep,  just 
as  King  Richard  III.  in  his  dream  called  for  his 
horse  and  for  linen  bandages — just  as  the  sleeping 
orator  ejaculates  portions  of  his  last  speech — and 
just  as  an  equally  tired  out-stretched  fox-hound  dur- 
ing the  night  occasionally  convulsively  kicks  with 
his  uppermost  hind  leg  and  yelps  aloud  when  he 
thinks  of  the  view  he  got  of  Renard  as  he  first  gal- 
lantly broke  away  from gorse.  It  may  possi- 
bly not  be  known  to  some  of  the  most  fashionable  of 
our  readers  that  among  '*  moppers"  there  exist  the 
same  gradations  which  so  distinctly  separate  other 
classes  of  society.  A  **  first-class  mbpper"  would 
on  no  account  demean  himself  by  mopping  a  sec- 
ond-class carriage,  and  in  like  manner  a  **  second- 
class  mopper*'  only  attains  that  distinction  after  he 
has  for  a  sufiicient  length  of  time  been  commissioned 
to  mop  horse-boxes  and  common  luggage-trains. 

After  the  passenger-carriages  are  all  washed  and 
dried,  they  are  minutely  examined  by  one  or  more 
of  the  foremen  *of  the  coach  department,  who  order 
off  to  their  adjoining  establishment  any  that  may  re- 
quire repair.  Those  that  remain  are  then  visited, 
lastly,  by  ^^  the  duster,''^  who  enters  each  carriage 
with  a  cloth,  a  leather,  a  brush,  and  a  dust-pan, 
with  which  apparatus  he  cleans  the  windows,  wipes 
the  wood- work,  brushes  the  blue  cloth  seats,  sides, 
and  backs — and  when  this  operation  is  concluded 
the  carriages  are  reported  fit  to  depart,  and  accord- 
ingly are  then  marshalled  into  trains  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Lost  Luggage  Office. — At  a  short  distance  from 
the  terminus  of  the  up-trains  there  is  a  foundling- 
office,  termed  the  Lost  Luggage  Office,  in  which 


are  received  all  articles  which  the  paaaeDgen  lem 
behind  them,  and  which  oo  the  arriYal  of  evoy 
train  are  brought  by  the  company**  "teaieher"  to 
this  office.  The  superintendent  on  receiviog  then 
records  in  a  book  a  description  of  each  article^ 
stating  on  what  day,  by  what  traiD,  io  what  eu- 
riage  it  arrived,  and  by  whom  found.  All  log- 
gage  bearing  an  address  is  kept  about  foity-eiglit 
hours,  and,  if  during  that  time  no  one  call*  for  h, 
it  is  then  forwarded  by  rail  or  other  oonveyance  to 
its  owner.  In  case  it  bears  no  addren,  if  not  in- 
quired after,  it  is  after  a  month  opened  ;  and  if 
any  clue  to  the  owner  can  be  found^  within,  a  letp 
ter  is  addressed  to  him.  If  no  clue  be  found,  the 
property  is  kept  about  two  years,  and  has  hitherto 
been  then  sold  by  auction,  in  the  large  ooach-fae- 
tory,  to  the  company's  servants — a  portion  of  the 
proceeds  being  handed  over  to  the  sick-fond  for 
persons  who  have  been  hurt  in  the  serrioe,  and 
the  remainder  to  '*  the  Friendly  Society"  among 
the  men.  It  having,  however,  been  asoeitained 
that  a  few  of  the  railway  men  who  had  span 
cash  purchased  the  greater  portion  of  these  arti- 
cles, it  has,  we  understand,  very  lately  been  deter- 
mined henceforward  to  sell  the  whole  of  this  prop- 
erty by  auction  exclusively  to  the  public ;  and  as 
the  company's  servants  are  not  allowed  to  be  pnr- 
chasers,  they  can  no  longer  derive  any  benefit 
whatever  from  lost  property,  which  must  often  be 
of  inestimable  value  to  its  owner,  and  whieh  they 
therefore  should  have  no  interest,  direct  or  indi- 
rect, in  concealing  from  him. 

A  second  ledger,  entitled  **Luggage  Ingukf 
Booky^  is  kept  in  this  office,  and,  if  the  aitides 
therein  inquired  after  have  not  been  bronght  in  by 
the  searcher,  copies  of  the  description  sre  forwaid- 
ed  to  each  of  the  offices  where  lost  luggage  ii 
kept ;  for  by  the  company's  orders  all  luggsge 
found  between  Wolverton  and  London  is  wilheot 
delay  forwarded  to  the  latter  station,  all  betwesB 
Wolverton  and  Birmingham  to  Birmingham^  and 
so  on. 

It  is  possible,  however,  that  the  above  orden 
may  not  have  been  attended  to,  and  therefore*  ss 
a  last  resource,  the  superintendent  of  the  Lost 
Luggage  Office  at  Euston  station  writes  to  310 
stations  on  forty-two  lines  of  rails  to  inquire  sAer 
a  lost  article,  be  it  ever  so  small,  and  if  it  be  at 
none  of  these  stations  a  letter  is  then  addiened  !• 
the  owner,  informing  him  that  his  lost  propeitj  si 
not  on  the  railway. 

In  the  office  in  which  these  ledgen  and  letlei^ 
books  are  made  up  are  to  be  seen  on  shelves  ud 
in  compartments  the  innumerable  articles  whieh 
have  been  left  in  the  trains  during  the  last  two 
months,  each  being  ticketed  and  numbered  with  a 
figure  corresponding  with  the  entry-book  in  whioh 
the  article  is  defined.  Without,  however,  deeeiib- 
ing  in  detail  this  property  we  will  at  once  praeeai: 
to  a  large  pitch-dark  subterranean  vaulted  trtw 
her,  warmed  by  hot-air  iron  i^pes,  in  wUek  nfti. 
deposited  the  flock  of  lost  sheep,  or,  wilhoot  i 
aphor,  the  lost  luggage  of  the  1  st  two  \ 
Suspended  from  the  roof       e  hangn 
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tally  in  this  chamber  a  gas-pipe  about  eight  feet 
along,  and  as  soon  as  the  brilliaDt  bornen  at  each 
end  were  lighted  the  scene  was  really  astounding. 
It  would  be  infinitely  easier  to  say  what  there  is 
not  than  what  there  is  in  the  forty  compartmonts 
like  great  wine-bins  in  which  all  this  lost  property 
is  arranged.  One  is  choke-full  of  men*s  hats,  an- 
other of  parasols,  umbrellas,  and  sticks  of  every 
possible  description.  One  would  think  that  all 
the  ladies'  reticules  on  earth  were  deposited  in  a 
third.  How  many  Utile  smelling-bottles — how 
many  little  embroidered  pocket-handkerchiefs — 
how  many  little  musty  eatables  and  comfortable 
drinkables — how  many  little  bills,  important  little 
notes,  and  other  very  small  secrets  each  may  have 
contained,  we  felt  that  we  would  not  for  the  world 
have  ascertained ;  but  when  we  gazed  at  the  enor- 
mous quantity  of  red  cloaks,  red  shawls,  red  tar- 
tan-plaids, and  red  scarfs  piled  up  in  one  comer, 
it  was,  we  own,  impossible  to  help  reflecting  that 
surely  English  ladies  of  all  ages  who  wear  red 
cloaks,  &c.,  must  in  some  mysterious  way  or  oth- 
er be  powerfully  affected  by  the  whine  of  com- 
pressed air,  by  the  sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  by 
the  sight  of  their  friends — in  short,  by  the  various 
conflicting  emotions  that  disturb  the  human  heart 
on  arriving  at  the  up-terminus  of  the  Euston  sta- 
tion ;  for  else  how,  we  gravely  asked  ourselves, 
could  we  possibly  account  for  the  extraordinary 
red  heap  before  us  ? 

Of  course,  in  this  Rolando-looking  cave  there 
were  plenty  of  carpet-bags,  gun-cases,  portman- 
teaus, writing-desks,  books,  bibles,  cigar-cases, 
Slc.  ;  but  there  were  a  few  articles  that  certainly 
we  were  not  prepared  to  meet  with,  and  which 
but  too  clearly  proved  that  the  extraordinary  ter- 
minus-excitement which  had  suddenly  caused  so 
many  virtuous  ladies  to  elope  from  their  red  shawls 
— in  short,  to  be  all  of  a  sudden  not  only  in  *'  a 
bustle'*  behind,  but  all  over — had  equally  aflfected 
men  of  all  sorts  and  conditions. 

One  gentleman  had  lefl  behind  him  a  pair  of 
leather  hunting-breeches !  another  his  boot-jack  ! 
A  soldier  of  the  22d  regiment  had  led  his  knap- 
sack containing  his  kit !  Another  soldier  of  the 
lOih,  poor  fellow,  had  left  his  scarlet  regimental 
coat !  Some  cripple,  probably  overjoyed  at  the 
sight  of  his  family,  had  \e(i  behind  him  his  crutch- 
es ! !  But  what  astonished  us  above  all  was,  that 
some  honest  Scotchman,  probably  in  the  ecstasy 
of  suddenly  seeing  among  the  crowd  the  face  of 
his  faithful  Jeanie,  had  actually  ]e(i  behind  him 
the  best  portion  of  his  bagpipes  !  !  ! 

Some  little  time  ago  the  superintendent,  on 
breaking  open,  previous  to  a  general  sale,  a  locked 
leather  hat-box,  which  had  lain  in  this  dungeon 
two  years,  found  in  it,  under  the  hat,  65/.  in 
Bank  of  England  notes,  with  one  or  two  private 
letters,  which  enabled  him  to  restore  the  money  to 
the  owner,  who,  it  turned  oat,  had  been  so  positive 
that  he  had  lefl  his  ha^box  at  an  hotel  at  Birming- 
ham that  he  had  made  no  inquiry  for  it  at  the  rail- 
way-oflloe. 

Parcel-delivery  Office. — Besides  what  it  termed 


"  the  goods  traffic,"  or  the  conveyance  of  heavy 
goods  in  luggage-trains,  the  London  and  North- 
western Railway  Company  have  for  some  time  un- 
dertaken to  forward,  by  their  passenger-trains,  to 
the  various  stations  on  as  well  as  beyond  their 
lines,  light  parcels,  for  the  conveyance  and  delivery 
of  which,  charges,  of  which  the  following  are  a 
sample,  are  made  : — 

For  parcels  under  ISlbs.  weight :— - 

From  London  to  any  part  of  Birming-  s,  d» 

ham  and  vice  versa^ 10 

For  distances  under  160  miles,     ...  1  6 

"            "        "     210  miles,     ...  2  0 
From  London  to  Durham,  Carlisle,  or 

Newcastle, d  0 

From  London  to  Edinburgh  or  Glasgow,  4  0 

The  above  charges  include  porterage  and  de- 
livery of  the  parcels.  In  London,  however,  the 
delivery  is  limited  to  within  three  miles  of  the 
general  post-office,  or  say  six  miles  from  Euston 
Square. 

The  mode  in  which  the  business  of  this  depart- 
ment is  conducted  at  Euston  station  is  briefly  as 
follows : — 

The  superintendent  of  the  department  sits  in  an 
elevated  room,  the  sides  of  which  being  glazed 
enable  him  to  look  down  on  his  right  and  lefl  into 
two  offices,  both  of  which  communicate  on  the 
south  with  the  street  by  which  parcels  arrive  from 
or  depart  to  various  parts  of  the  metropolis,  and 
on  the  north  side  with  a  branch  railway  leading 
into  the  main  line.  The  floor  of  one  of  these  two 
offices  is  generally  covered  with  articles  which 
have  just  arrived  by  raU  from  all  parts  of  England, 
Ireland,  and  Scotland  ;  that  of  the  other  with  par- 
cels to  be  despatched  by  rail  to  similar  destinations. 
In  the  daytime,  the  down  parcels  are  despatched 
from  the  office  in  the  break-wagons  of  various  pas- 
senger-trains, and  the  following  locked-up  vans 
laden  with  small  parcels  are  also  forwarded  every 
night : — 

2  vans  for  Birmingham,    1  van  for  Newcastle^ 
1        "      Manchester,      1        "     Derby, 
1        «*      Liverpool,         1        *«    NotUngham, 
1  van  for  Carlisle  and  Lancaster. 

The  number  of  parcels  thus  conveyed  to  ^od 
from  London  and  the  North  during  the  year  1847 
amounted  to  787,069.  The  manner  in  which  all 
these  little  parcels  are  circulated  throughout  th* 
country  is  as  follows : — 

As  soon  as  the  empty  railway  vans  anive  by 
the  branch-rail  close  to  the  oorlh  side  of  the  par- 
cels-office, a  porter,  who,  assisted  by  his  oomradea* 
has  for  some  time  previously  been  arranging  the 
parcels  into  heaps  according  to  their  leepectivo 
destinations,  commencing  with  one  set  of  them  and 
rapidly  taking  up  parcel  after  parcel,  exdaima  ia 
a  loud  and  monotonous  tone,  easily  enough  Mt  !• 
music,  inasmuch  as  it  is  exactly  the  middle  nola 
of  a  stout  porter's  voice,  and  which  never  variea 
for  a  moment  during  the  whole  operation 

Now  Lnghion, 

A  paper  for  Hancock,  of ,  light, 

A  basket  for  WagstaflT,  of ,  oui&C,  Mghu 
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A  box  for  Tomkins,  of ,  weighs  (he  puta 

it  into  an  index-scale  at  his  right  hand,  and 
in  about  three  seconds  adds)  S6  pounds. 

A  paper  for  Jones,  of ,  oat  4d. 

Now  Leamington. 

A  paper  for  S.  on  Avon  (the  porter  never  says 
Stratford)  for ,  light,  &c.  &c. 

As  fast  as  this  chanting  porter  drawls  out  his 
Acts  the  chief  clerk  records  them,  convulsively 
snatching  up  at  each  change  of  station  the  partic> 
ular  book  of  entry  which  belongs  to  it.  Another 
clerk  at  each  exclamation  hands  over  to  a  porter  a 
bill  for  the  cost  of  conveyance,  which  he  pastes  to 
every  parcel.  For  all  articles  declared  by  the  first 
porter  to  be  "/i^A/,'*  by  which  he  means  that  they 
do  not  exceed  twelve  pounds  weight — (by  far  the 
greater  number  are  of  this  description) — the  charge 
on  the  paper  to  be  affixed  is  ready  printed,  which 
effectually  prevents  fraud ;  but  where  the  weight 
exceeds  twelve  pounds,  or -where  any  sum  has  been 
paid  out,  the  charges  are  unavoidably  inserted  in 
ink.  The  velocity  with  which  all  these  little  par- 
cels are  booked,  weigh-billed,  placed  into  hand* 
trucks,  wheeled  off  to  their  respective  vans,  packed, 
locked  up,  and  then  despatched  down  the  little 
branch-rail  to  the  main  line,  on  which  is  the  train 
ready  to  convey  them,  is  very  surprising.  While 
witnessing  the  operation,  however,  we  could  not 
help  observing  that  the  company's  porters  took 
about  as  much  notice  of  the  words,  **  Keep  this 
side  uppermost,"  "  With  caie,"  "  Glass,"  "  To  be 
kept  very  dry,"  &c.,  as  the  admiralty  would  to  an 
intimation  from  some  dowager-duchess  that  her 
nephew,  who  is  about  to  join  the  Thunderer  as  a 
midshipman,  **  has  rather  a  peculiar  constitution^ 
and  will  therefore  require  for  some  years  very  par- 
ticular CARE." 

Coach  Department. — The  new  carriages  for  the 
southern  division  of  the  London  and  North-Western 
Railway  are  principally  built  by  contract  in  the  city 
by  Mr.  Wright,  who  also  supplies  carriages  for 
other  English  railways,  as  well  as  a  great  number 
for  Germany.  The  company's  establishment  at 
Euston  station,  which  is  therefore  principally  for 
the  maintenance  of  carriages  of  various  descriptions 
running  between  I^ndon  and  Birmingham,  consists 
of  a  large  area  termed  "  the  Field,"  where,  under 
a  covering  almost  entirely  of  plate-glass,  are  no  less 
than  fourteen  sets  of  rails,  upon  which  wounded  oi 
spare  carriages  lie  until  doctored  or  required.  Im- 
mediately adjoining  are  various  workshops,  the 
largest  of  which  is  260  feet  in  length  by  132  in 
breadth,  roofed  with  plate-fflass,  lighted  by  gas, 
and  warmed  by  hot  air.  In  this  edifice,  in  which 
there  is  a  strong  smell  of  varnish,  and  in  the  cor- 
ner of  which  we  found  men  busily  employed  in 
grinding  beautiful  colors,  while  others  were  em- 
blazoning arms  on  panels,  are  to  he  seen  carriages 
highly  finished  as  well  as  in  different  stages  of 
repair.  Among  the  latter  there  stood  a  severely 
wounded  second-class  carriage.  Both  its  sides 
were  in  ruins,  and  its  front  had  been  so  effectively 
smashed  that  not  a  vestige  of  it  remained.  The 
iron-work  of  the  guard's  step  was  bent  completely 
upwards,  and  a  tender  behind  was  nearly  filled 


with  the  confused  dibris  of  its  spHnteied  wood-wmk 
— and  yet,  strange  to  say,  a  man,  his  wife,  ud 
their  little  child,  who  had  beeo  in  ibis  esrriags 
during  its  accident,  had  providentisUj  sosfiincJ 
no  injury  !  Close  to  this  immense  wareboose  ws 
found  a  blacksmith's  shop  seventy-liTe  feet  sqnam, 
lighted  from  the  roof  with  plate-glass,  eontminisf 
in  the  centre  a  large  chimney,  around  whieh  tlisn 
were  simultaneously  at  work  fonrteen  forges,  blows 
by  a  steam-engine  of  seventeen-horse  power,  whi^ 
works  machinery  in  two  other  shops.  As,  how- 
ever, we  shall  have  occasion  to  describe  the  com- 
pany's coaching  establishment  at  Crewe,  we  will 
abruptly  take  leave  of  the  details  before  vs. 

Camden. — The  I/>comotive  Engine. — Cosad- 
ering  how  many  fine  feelings  and  good  feelings 
adorn  the  interior  of  the  homsn  heart,  it  is  enii- 
ous  to  observe  with  what  facility  we  can  pot  ibea 
all  to  sleep,  or,  if  they  won't  sleep,  stnpefy  oor- 
selves  at  any  moment  when  it  becomes  ineonte- 
nient  to  us  to  listen  to  their  friendly  admonitions. 
All  the  while  mailing,  coaching,  and  posting  wen 
in  fashion,  every  man's  countenance  besmed— 
every  person's  tongue  gabbled  freely  ss  it  de- 
scribed not  only  *'  the  splendid  rate"  (say  ten  miki 
an  hour)  at  which  he  had  travelled,  but  the  oelerily 
with  which  no  sooner  had  the  words  "FUni  iunt' 
out!^^  been  exclaimed  by  the  scont,  who  ranished 
as  soon  as  he  had  uttered  them,  than  fonr  hones 
in  shining  harness  had  appeared  half  hobbJinf 
half  trotting  from  under  the  archway  of  the  Red 
Lion,  the  Crown,  or  the  Three  Bells, 
which  the  traveller  had  from  a  canter  been  ] 
suddenly  pulled  up,  to  receive  various  bows, 
scrapes,  and  curtsies  from  the  landlord  and  Us 
rosy-faced  cap-beribboned  wife.  Bat,  althongk 
we  could  all  accurately  describe  onr  own  enjoy- 
ments, and,  like  Johnson,  expatiate  on  "the  db- 
lightful  sensations"  we  experienced  in  what  we 
called /a5/  travelling,  who  among  us  ever  csied  ie 
ascertain,  or  even  fur  a  single  moment  to  think  of 
the  various  arrangements  necessary  for  watering, 
feeding,  cleaning,  and  shoulder^healing  all  the 
poor  horses  whose  '*  brilliant"  performanees  wv 
.had  so  much  admired?  Whether  they  slept  am 
straw  or  on  stones — indeed,  whether  they  slept  it 
all — what  was  their  diet — what,  if  any,  were  their 
enjoyments — what  were  their  suflerings  ead, 
lastly,  how  and  where  they  eventually  died  it 
would  have  been  deemed  exceedingly  vulgar  to 
inquire  ;  and  so,  after  with  palpitating  flsnks  and 
panting  nostrils  they  had  once  been  unhooked  fnm 
our  splinter  bars. 

Where  they  went,  and  how  they  fsred. 
No  man  knew,  and  no  man  caied ! 

In  a  similar  way  we  now  chloroform  all  kindlj 
feelings  of  inquiry  respecting  the  treatment  of  Ikis 
poor  engine-drivers,  firemen,  and  even  of  the  «■• 
gine  that  has  safely  conveyed  us  through  taoMli 
and  through  storms  at  the  rate  of  thirty,  telft 
and  occasionally  even  fifty  miles  an  hoop— 

Oh  no !  we  never  mention  then ! 

and  in  fact  scarcely  do  we  even  deiga  to  ladf  at- 
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them.  Indeed,  even  while  in  the  train,  and  es- 
pecially after  we  had  left  it,  we  shoald  feel  bored 
to  death  by  being  asked  to  reflect  for  a  moment 
on  any  point  or  any  person  connected  with  it.  We 
have  therefore,  we  feel,  to  apologize  at  least  to 
some  of  our  readers  for  intruding  upon  them,  in 
bringing  **  betwixt  the  wind  and  their  nobility" 
the  following  uninteresting  details. 

As  soon  as  an  engine  has  safely  dragged  a  pas- 
senger-train to  the  top  of  the  incline  at  Camden 
station,  at  which  point  the  coupling-chains  which 
connected  it  with  its  load  are  instantly  unhooked, 
it  is  enabled  by  the  switchman  to  get  from  the 
main  line  upon  a  pair  of  almost  parallel  side  rails, 
along  which,  while  the  tickets  are  being  collected, 
it  may  be  seen  and  heard  retrograding  and  hissing 
past  its  train.  After  a  difficult  and  intricate  pas- 
sage from  one  set  of  rails  to  another,  advancing 
or  **  shunting"  backwards  as  occasion  may  re- 
quire, it  proceeds  to  the  fire-pit,  over  which  it 
stops.  The  fireman  here  opens  the  door  of  his 
furnace,  which  by  a  very  curious  process  is  made 
to  void  the  red-hot  contents  of  its  stomach  into 
the  pit  purposely  constructed  to  receive  them, 
where  the  fire  is  insuntly  extinguished  by  cold 
water  ready  laid  on  by  the  side.  Before,  how- 
ever, dropping  their  fire,  the  drivers  are  directed 
occasionally  to  blow  off  their  steam  to  clean  ;  and 
we  may  further  add  that  once  a  week  the  boiler 
of  every  engine  is  washed  out  to  get  rid  of  sedi- 
ment or  scale,  the  operation  being  registered  in  a 
book  kept  in  the  o'ffice.  After  dropping  his  fire, 
the  driver,  carefully  taking  his  fire-bars  with  him, 
conducts  his  engine  into  an  immense  shed  or  en- 
gine-suble  400  feet  in  length  by  90  in  breadth, 
generally  half  full  of  locomotives,  where  he  exam- 
ines it  all  over,  reporting  in  a  book  what  repairs 
are  wanting,  or,  if  none,  (which  is  not  often  the 
case,)  he  reporu  it  '*  correct,''  He  then  takes  his 
lamps  to  the  lamp-house  to  be  cleaned  and  trimmed 
by  workmen  solely  employed  to  do  so,  afler  which 
he  fetches  them  away  himself.  Being  now  oflT 
duty,  he  and  his  satellite  fireman  go  either  to  their 
homes  or  to  a  sort  of  club-room  containing  a  fire 
to  keep  them  warm,  a  series  of  cupboards  to  hold 
their  clothes,  and  wooden  benches  on  which  they 
may  sit,  sleep,  or  ruminate  until  their  services  are 
again  required  ;  and  here  it  is  pleasing  to  see 
these  fine  fellows  in  various  attitudes  enjoying  rest 
and  stillness  af\er  the  incessant  noise,  excitement, 
and  occasional  tempests  of  wind  and  rain,  to  which 
— we  will  say  nothing  of  greater  dangers — they 
have  been  exposed. 

The  duties  which  the  engine-driver  has  to  per- 
form are  not  only  of  vital  importance,  but  of  a  na- 
ture which  peculiarly  illustrates  the  calm,  unpre- 
tending, bull-dog  courage,  indigenoas  to  the  moist, 
healthy  climate  of  the  British  Isles.  Even  in 
bright  sunshine,  to  stand — like  the  figare-head  of 
a  ship — foremost  on  a  train  of  enormous  weight, 
which,  with  fearful  momentum,  is  rushing  forward 
faster  than  any  race-horse  can  gaflop,  requires  a 
eool  head  and  a  calm  heart ;  bat  to  proceed  at  this 
(•oe  in  dark  or  foggy  weather  into  tonnela,  along 


embankments,  and  through  deep  cuttings,  where 
it  is  impossible  to  foresee  any  obstruction,  is  an 
amount  of  responsibility  which  scarcely  any  other 
situation  in  life  can  exceed  ;  for  not  only  is  a 
driver  severely,  and  occasionally  without  mercy, 
punished  for  any  negligence  he  himself  may  com- 
mit, but  he  is  invariably  sentenced  personally  to 
suffer  on  the  spot  for  any  accident  that  from  the 
negligence  of  others  may  suddenly  befall  the  road 
along  which  he  travels,  but  over  which  he  has  not 
the  smallest  control.  The  greatest  hardship  he 
has  to  endure,  however,  is  from  cold,  especially 
that  produced  in  winter  by  evaporation  from  his 
drenched  clothes  passing  rapidly  through  the  air. 
Indeed,  when  a  gale  of  wind  and  rain  from  the 
northwest,  triumphantly  sweeping  over  the  surface 
of  the  earth  at  its  ordinary  rate  of  say  sixty  miles 
an  hour,  suddenly  meets  the  driver  of  the  London 
and  North-Western,  who  has  not  only  to  withstand 
such  an  antagonist,  but  to  dash  through  him,  and 
in  spite  of  him  to  proceed  in  an  opposite  direction 
at  the  rate  of  say  forty  miles  an  hour — the  con* 
fiict  between  the  wet  Englishman  and  u£olus,  tilt- 
ing by  each  other  at  the  combined  speed  of  a 
hundred  miles  an  hour,  forms  a  tournament  of  ex* 
traordinary  interest. 

As  the  engine  is  proceeding,  the  driver,  who 
has  not  very  many  inches  of  standing-room,  re- 
mains upon  its  narrow  platform,  while  his  fireman, 
on  about  the  aame  space,  stands  close  beside  him 
on  the  tender.  We  tried  the  position.  Every* 
thing,  however,  proved  to  be  so  hard,  not  except- 
ing the  engine,  which  was  both  hard  and  hot,  that 
we  found  i\  necessary  to  travel  with  one  foot  on 
the  tender  and  the  other  on  the  engine,  and  as  the 
motion  of  each  was  very  dififerent,  we  felt  as  if 
each  leg  were  galloping  at  a  dififerent  stride.  Noy- 
ertheless  the  company*s  drivers  and  firemen  nso- 
ally  travel  from  100  to  120  miles  per  day,  per* 
forming  six  of  these  tripe  per  week  ;  nay,  a  few 
run  166  miles  per  day — for  which  they  are  paid 
eight  days'  wages  for  six  trips. 

But  to  return  to  the  engine  which  we  just  left 
in  the  engine-house.  As  soon  as  the  driver  hae 
carefully  examined  it,  and  has  recorded  in  a  book 
the  report  we  have  described,  "  the  foreman  of 
the  fitters"  comes  to  it,  and  examinee  it  all  over 
again ;  and  if  anything  is  found  oat  of  order 
which,  on  reference  to  the  book,  the  driver  has 
not  reported,  the  latter  is  reported  by  the  former 
for  his  negligence.  A  third  examination  is  made 
by  Mr.  Walker,  the  chief  superintending  engineer 
of  the  station,  a  highly  intelligent  and  Yalaable 
servant  of  the  company,  who  has  charge  of  the 
repairs  of  the  loeorootive  department  betweea 
Camden  and  Tring.  If  hk  detecta  any  defect  thai 
baa  escaped  the  notice  not  only  of  the  driYer,  bat 
of  the  foreman  of  the  fitters,  woe  betide  them  both ! 

While  the  engine,  with  several  workmen  aerew- 
ing  and  hammering  at  it,  is  undergoing  the  neeeop 
sary  repairs,  we  will  consider  for  a  moment  a 
sabjeet  to  which  Englishmen  alwaya  attaeh  eoiK 
aiderable  importance,  namely,  its  violaala  and 
drink,  or,  in  other  woida,  its  ooka  and  wator. 
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Thert*  is  at  Camden  station  a  coke-factory  com- 
posed of  eighteen  ovens,  nine  on  each  side,  in 
which  coal  after  being  burnt  for  about  fifty  hours 
gives  nearly  two  thirds  of  its  quantity  of  coke. 
These  ovens  produce  about  20  tons  of  coke  per 
day  ;  but,  as  50  tons  per  day  are  required  for  the 
Camden  station  alone,  the  remaining  30  tons  are 
brought  by  rail  all  the  way  from  Newcastle.  In- 
deed, with  the  exception  of  fifty  ovens  at  Peter- 
borough, the  whole  of  the  coke  required  annually 
for  the  London  and  North-Western  Railway, 
amounting  to  112,500  tons  of  an  average  value  of 
J^l  per  ion,  comes  from  the  northern  coal  fields. 
For  some  time  there  were  continued  quarrels  be- 
tween the  coke  suppliers  and  receivers,  the  former 
declaring  that  the  company's  wagons  had  been 
despatched  from  the  North  as  soon  as  loaded,  and 
the  latter  complaining  that  they  had  been  unnec- 
essarily delayed.  A  robin-redbreast  settled  the 
dispute,  for,  on  unloading  one  of  the  wagons  im- 
mediately on  its  arrival  at  Camden  station,  her 
tiny  nest  with  three  eggs  in  it  mutely  explained 
that  the  wagon  had  not  been  despatched  as  soon 
as  loaded. 

In  order  to  obtain  an  ample  supply  of  water  for 
their  engines,  the  company  at  considerable  expense 
sank  at  Camden  an  Artesian  well  10  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  140  feet  deep.  The  produce  of  this  well, 
pumped  by  a  high-pressure  steam-engine  of  27 
horse-power  into  two  immense  cisterns  110  feet 
above  the  rails  at  Euston  Square,  supplies  all  the 
Camden  station,  all  the  company's  houses  adjoin- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  Euston  station,  as  well  as 
the  Victoria  and  Euston  Hotels,  with  most  beauti- 
ful clear  water  ;  and  yet — though  every  man  who 
drinks  it  or  who  shaves  with  it  admires  it,  and 
though  every  lady  who  makes  tea  with  it  certifies 
that  it  is  particularly  well  adapted  for  that  pur- 
pose— strange  to  say,  it  disagrees  so  dreadfully 
with  the  stomachs  of  the  locomotive  engines — 
(who  would  ever  suspect  them  to  be  more  delicate 
than  our  own?) — that  the  company  have  been 
obliged,  at  great  inconvenience  and  cost,  to  obtain 
water  for  them  elsewhere.  The  boilers  of  the 
locomotives  were  not  only  chemically  liable  to  be 
encrusted  with  a  deposition  of  the  unusual  quantity 
of  soda  contained  in  the  Artesian-well  water  at 
Camden  stati(»n — but,  not  even  waiting  for  this 
inconvenience,  the  engine  without  metaphor  spit  it 
out — ejecting  it  from  the  boiler  with  the  steam 
through  the  funnel-pipe,  a  well  known  misfortune 
termed  by  engineers  **  priming.*^ 

As  much  time  would  be  required  for  each  trav- 
elling engine  to  get  up  its  steam  ab  initio,  a  coke- 
furnace  has  been  constructed  at  Camden  station  to 
hasten  the  operation.  Here  nine  men  during  the 
day,  and  the  same  number  throughout  the  night, 
are  continually  employed  to  heat  coke,  which  by 
means  of  iron  shovels  is  to  be  delivered  red-hot 
into  the  engines'  furnaces. 

These  preparations  having  been  made,  the  dri- 
ver's duties  are  as  follows  : — 

On  leaving  the  shed  in  the  morninfr  the  engine, 
after  baring  been  heated  at  the  coke-furnace,  is 


conducted  on  to  a  great  turn-table  40  feet  in  dim- 
eter, which  twists  it  towards  a  set  of  nils  leadiag 
to  the  water-crane,  where  it  imbibes  at  one  draught 
about  a  thousand  gallons  of  cold  water,  whkh, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  will  enable  it  to  draw 
its  train  about  40  milea;  although  in  slippery 
weather,  when  the  wheels  revolve  on,  instead  of 
alongj  the  rails,  it  of  course  would  not  carry  it  so 
far.  It  then  proceeds  to  the  coke-shed,  an  enclos- 
ure 210  feet  by  45  feet,  capable  of  holding  1500 
tons,  for  its  proper  supply  of  coke,  namely  1  ton — 
a  goods-engine  usually  devouring  2i  tons. 

The  driver,  leaving  his  engine  in  charge  of  his 
fireman,  now  proceeds  to  the  office,  where  be  signs 
his  name  in  a  book,  the  object  being  that  it  may 
be  observed  whether  or  not  he  is  perfectly  sober. 
From  the  chief  clerk  he  receives  his  coke  and 
time  ticket,  upon  which,  at  every  station,  be  has  to 
record  whatever  time  he  may  have  lost  op  to  that 
point ;  and  when  his  chronometer  is  woond  op,  snd 
set  to  the  proper  time,  he  is  then  considered  to  be 
ready  for  his  journey. 

The  gigantic  power  of  the  locomotive  engines 
hourly  committed  to  the  charge  of  these  driteis 
was  lately  strangely  exemplified  in  the  large  en- 
gine-stable at  the  Camden  sUtion.  A  pss8enge^ 
engine,  whose  furnace-fire  had  but  shortly  been 
lighted,  was  standing  in  this  huge  bnilding  so^ 
rounded  by  a  number  of  artificers,  who,  in  pfosence 
of  the  chief  superintendent,  were  working  in  Tsriow 
directions  around  it.  While  they  were  all  busily 
occupied,  the  fire  in  the  furnace,  by  burning  op 
faster  than  was  expected,  suddenly  imparted  to  the 
engine  the  breath  of  life ;  and  no  sooner  had  the 
minimum  of  steam  necessary  to  move  it  been  thns 
created,  than  this  infant  Hercules  not  only  walked 
off,  but  without  the  smallest  embarrsssinent  walked 
through  the  14-inch  brick  wall  of  the  grreat  build- 
ing which  contained  it,  to  the  terror  of  the  super- 
intendent and  workmen,  who  expected  every  instant 
that  the  roof  above  their  heads  would  fall  in  and 
extinguish  them  !  In  consequence  of  the  spindle 
of  the  regulator  having  got  out  of  its  socket,  the 
very  same  accident  occurred  shortly  afterwards 
with  another  engine,  which,  in  like  manner,  walked 
through  another  portion  of  this  14-inch  wall  of  the 
stable  that  contained  it,  just  as  a  thorough-bred  horse 
would  have  walked  out  of  the  door.  And  if  sueh 
be  the  irresistible  power  of  the  locomotive  engine 
when  feebly  walking  in  its  new-bom  stste,  unat- 
tended or  unassisted  even  by  its  tender,  is  it  not 
appalling  to  reflect  what  must  be  its  momentum 
when,  in  the  full  vigor  of  its  life,  it  is  flying  down 
a  steep  gradient  at  the  rate  of  50  miles  an  hour, 
backed  op  by  say  30  passenger-carriages,  each 
weighing  on  an  average  6i  tonst  If  ordintij 
houses  could  suddenly  be  piseed  on  its  path,  it 
would,  passengers  and  all,  run  through  them  is  a 
musket-ball  goes  through  a  keg  of  butler;  but 
what  would  be  the  result  if,  at  this  full  speed,  the 
engine  by  any  accident  were  to  be  diverted  sgaiaal 
a  mass  of  solid  rock,  such  as  sometimes  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  entrance  qf  a  tunnel,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  calculate,  or  even  to  eonjeeturo.     It  is 
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Stated  by  the  company's  superintendent,  who  wit- 
nessed the  occurrence,  that  some  time  ago,  an  ordi- 
nary accident  happening  to  a  luggage-train  near 
Loughborough,  the  wagons  overrode  each  other 
until  the  uppermost  one  was  found  piled  40  feet 
above  the  rails ! 

At  Camden  station  there  are  every  day  five 
spare  or  pilot  engines,  with  their  steam  up,  ready 
for  assisting  a  train  up  the  incline,  or  for  any 
special  purposes  that  may  be  required. 

The  average  cost  of  the  locomotive  engines  and 
tenders,  which,  for  the  rails  between  London  and 
Birmingham,  are  usually  purchased  by  the  com- 
pany from  makers  at  Manchester,  Warrington,  and 
Liverpool,  is — 

Cylinder  15-inch  diameter  .  JC1,950  0  0 

16              "  .  2,113  10  0 

18              **  .  2,500  0  0 
The  tenders  cost  500/.  each. 

Goods  Department, — The  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment, which  forms  one  of  the  most  important  es- 
tablishments at  Camden  station,  may  very  briefly 
be  elucidated.  It  appears,  from  returns  lying  before 
us,  that  during  the  six  months  ending  the  26th  of 
August  last  there  entered  and  departed  from  Cam- 
den station  alone  73,732  railway  wagon-loads  of 
goods !  Now  in  the  annals  of  political  economy 
there  can  perhaps  scarcely  exist  a  more  striking 
exemplification  of  the  extraordinary  extent  to  which 
the  latent  resources  of  a  great  country  may  be  de- 
veloped by  diminishing  the  friction  or,  without 
metaphor,  by  lowering  the  tolls  of  its  goods-traflic, 
than  the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
amount  thus  conveyed  along  the  London  and  North- 
western rails,  the  quantity  carried  along  the  Grand 
Junction  Canal,  which  meanders  alongside  its  pow- 
erful antagonist,  instead  of  having  been  drained, 
as  might  have  been  expected,  to  zero,  has,  from 
the  opening  of  the  railway  in  1836,  up  to  the 
present  period,  actually  increased  as  follows  — 

Tons. 

Average  amount  of  goods  annually  moved 
on  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  during  the 
three  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the 
London  and  Birmingham  Railway  in 
1836, 766,804 

Averaf^e  amount  of  ditto  annually  moved 
during  the  twelve  years  subsequent  to 
1836, 1,030,333 

Amount  moved  in  1847,      ....      1,163,466 

Besides  the  innumerable  arrangements  for  the 
conveyance  along  their  rails  of  the  number  of 
wagon-loads  of  goods  we  have  stated,  the  com- 
pany undertake  the  vexatious  and  intricate  business 
of  collecting  and  delivering  these  goods  from  and 
to  all  parts  of  London,  as  also  throughout  the 
various  towns  on  their  line,  excepting  Liverpool, 
where  the  collection  and  delivery  of  goods  is  other- 
wise arranged.  The  number  of  letters  on  business 
received  by  the  branch  of  this  department  at  Cam- 
den station  only,  amounts  to  300  per  day. 

For  the  collection,  loading,  unloading,  and  de- 
livery of  a  ceruin  portion  of  the  merchandise  oon- 
veyed  by  the  company  on  their  rails,  the  Board 


of  Directors,  who  had  no  practical  knowledge  of 
these  deuils,  have,  we  think  with  great  prudence, 
availed  themselves  of  the  experience  of  Messrs. 
Pickford  and  of  Messrs.  Chaplain  and  Home, 
whom  they  have  engaged  as  their  agents  at  Cam- 
den station — the  company's  superintendent  there 
marshalling  and  despatching  all  luggage-trains, 
arranging  the  signals,  and  making  out  the  weigh- 
bills,  &c.  The  undertaking  is  one  of  enormous 
magnitude  ;  for  besides  immense  cargoes  of  goods 
in  large  packages,  au  inconceivable  number  of 
small  parcels  are  sent  from  Birmingham,  Wol- 
verhampton, Shefiield,  &c.,  to  numberless  little 
retail  shopkeepers  in  London,  who  are  constantly 
requiring,  say  a  few  saucepans,  kettles,  cutlery, 
&c.;  and  when  it  is  considered  that  for  the  collec- 
tion, conveyance,  and  delivery  of  most  of  these 
light  parcels  Is.  only  is  charged,  and,  moreover, 
that  for  the  conveyance  of  a  small  parcel  by 
the  company's  goods-trains,  from  say  Watford  to 
Camden  station,  to  be  there  unloaded  into  store, 
thence  reloaded  into  and  transported  by  a  spring 
wagon  to  almost  any  street  and  house  in  London, 
or  to  the  terminus  of  any  railway-station  to  which 
it  may  be  addressed,  the  charge  is  only  6^.,  it  is 
evident  that  a  great  deal  of  attention  and  skill  are 
necessary  to  squeeze  a  profit  from  charges  which 
competition  has  reduced  to  so  low  a  figure. 

At,  and  for  some  time  af\er,  the  commencement 
of  railway  trafiic,  it  was  considered  dangerous  to 
convey  goods  by  night.  They  are  now,  however, 
despatched  from  Birmingham  at  8*45  p.  m..  to 
arrive  at  Camden  station  at  ^  in  the  mcirning. 
Goods  from  London  are  despatched  at  9  in  the 
evening,  at  midnight,  at  121,  at  i  before  1,  at  3, 
and  at  5  in  the  morning.  In  the  day  they  are 
despatched  at  12*40,  at  115,  at  2*6,  and  at  6i ; 
and  such  regularity  is  attained,  that  packs  of  cot- 
ton, linen,  and  woollen  goods  from  Manchester  are 
usually  delivered  in  London  almost  with  the  regu- 
larity of  letters.  An  immense  quantity  of  fish 
from  Billingsgate,  and  occasionally  as  much  as  20 
tons  of  fruit  from  Covent  Garden  market,  are  in- 
jected into  the  country  by  the  mid-day  train :  in- 
deed, the  London  wholesale  dealers  in  these  articles 
do  not  now  fear  receiving  too  great  a  supply,  as, 
whatever  may  be  their  surplus,  the  railway  ia 
ready  to  carry  it  ofif  to  the  manufactaring  districts 
— Manchester  alone  swallowing  almost  any  quan- 
tity ;  besides  which,  large  quantities  of  fruit  are 
conveyed  by  rail  as  hx  as  Glasgow.  Many  tons 
of  meat  in  hampers,  and  oftentimes  a  flock  of  a 
hundred  dead  sheep,  wrapped  up  only  in  eloths, 
are  also  despatched  from  the  country  to  the  Lon- 
don market.    . 

Without  tiring  our  readers  with  minute  details, 
the  following  is  a  rough  outline  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  goods-traflUc  is  conducted. 

As  soon  as  an  up  luggage-train  arrives  at  Cam- 
den station,  its  loaded  wagons  of  merchandise, 
which  are  placed  nnder  the  care  of  the  goods- 
department  superintendent  as  soon  as  they  arrive, 
are,  under  his  directions,  drawn  by  horses  along  a 
variety  of  branch  rails  to  a  eertain  point,  when. 
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they  are  left  by  the  superintendent  in  the  open  air, 
from  which  moment  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Messrs. 
Chaplin  and  Home — to  whom  the  different  wag- 
ons are  reispectively  addressed,  and  between  whom 
a  wholesome  competition  exists,  highly  advanta- 
geous to  the  public — are  held  responsible  to  the 
company  for  fire  or  accident  of  any  sort ;  in  short, 
for  their  safe  delivery.  The  wagons  thus  de- 
posited by  the  superintendent,  solely  under  the 
canopy  of  heaven,  are  instantly  approached  by 
drivers  and  horses  belonging  to  the  two  competing 
agents,  who  with  great  cleverness,  by  repeatedly 
twisting  them  on  turn-Ubles,  and  then  by  drawing 
them  along  an  apparent  labyrinth  of  rails,  conduct 
each  species  of  goods  to  its  own  store,  where,  by 
experienced  porters,  it  is  immediately  unloaded 
and  despatched  by  spring  wagons  to  its  destina- 
tion. 

As  regards  the  down-trade,  the  business  trans- 
acted in  this  department,  although  apparently  com- 
plicated, is  very  admirably  arranged.      The  spring 
wagons  and  carts  of  the  company's  agents,  like 
bees  in  search  of  honey,  with  extraordinary  in- 
telligence migrate  in  all  directions  to  the  various 
localities  of  the  metropolis,  in  search,  piecemeal, 
of  that  enormous  traffic,  large  and  small,  which, 
by  every  diurnal  pulsation  of  the  heart  of  London, 
is  projected  into  our  manufacturing  districts,  which 
in  return  send  back  to  the  metropolis  very  neariy 
the  same  amount.      Every  wagon-load  of  mer- 
chandise thus  obtained,  as  well  as  every  boat-load 
of  goods,  (for  the  company  have  also  at  Camden 
station  a  branch  water-communication  leading  into 
the  Regent's  Canal,)  is  either  carted  at  once  to 
the  particular  storehouse  to  which  it  belongs,  to 
be   thence   reloaded   into   railway  vans,  or  it  is 
brought  to  "  The  General  Receiving- Sfied''  either 
of  Messrs.  Pickford.  or  of  Messrs.  Chaplin  and 
Home ;  and  to  prevent  mistakes,  all  invoice  forms 
and  truck-labels  for  the  former  firm,  are  printed 
in  black,  those  for  the  latter  in  red.     In  these 
enormous  receptacles  goods  **  coming  in"  are  ar- 
ranged on  one  side,  those  **going  out''  on  the 
other.      In    Messrs.    Pickford 's   receiving   shed, 
which  is  300  feet  in  length   by  217  in  breadth, 
there  are  in  operation,  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly 
loading  and  unloading  goods — 

24  steam-cranes,  1  steam  doller,  or  lift, 
21  wooden  cranes,  1  travelling  crane  on  the  roof, 
1  steam  capstain  for  hauling  trucks  along  the 
rails  to  the  various  loading  bays.  We  observed 
also  at  work  4  steam  hay-cutters,  which  cat  200 
trusses  in  four  hours,  and  1  steam  hay-cleaner. 
The  above  machines  are  worked  simultaneously 
by  an  engine  of  16-horse  power,  which  also  raises 
from  an  Artesian  well,  380  feet  deep,  water,  which 
is  given  warm  to  222  horses  in  adjoining  sUbles. 
These  horses  are  all  named,  and  branded  with  a 
number  on  their  hoofs.  In  the  general  receiving- 
shed  of  Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Home  there  are  also 
a  series  of  cranes,  with  large  stables  full  of 
horses  that  work  about  twelve  hours  a  day ;  the 
*'  weights  of  goods  allowed  to  be  taken  by  them 
ui  each  vehicle"  being  as  follows  :— - 


FROM   CAMDKM. 
TcHM.    cwta.  '^om.  __ 

4  Horses  5      0    Not  to  exceed    6      0  wagmt. 

3     Do.    4      0  Do.  4    10  ▼tiw. 

2     Do.     3      0  Do.  3      6  do. 

1     Do.     1     10  Do.  1     16  cuts. 


By  the  very  great  powers  oommitted  by  tiM 
company  to  their  two  agents,  60  wagoo-loada  of 
merchandise,  collected    and    brought   by   apriog- 
wagons  to  Camden   sUtion,  have   often,  wilhio 
two  hours,  been  despatched  by  the  soperinteodcBt 
to  the  manufacturing  districts.     During  the  day, 
as  fast  as  the  spring-wagons  arrive,  thciT  eooteots 
are  unloaded,  and  either  left  on  the  coveied  plat- 
form of  the  building,  or  ranged  around  the  walb 
in    large    compartments,    labelled    "Glasgow," 
*•  Birmingham,"    "  Manchester,"   "  Leicerter," 
**  Nottingham,"  "  Coventry,"  &c.;  and  as  on  the 
great  square  of  Valetta  at  Malta  one  seen  eongie- 
gated  the  costumes  of  almost  every  merchtnl  upoa 
earth,  so  do  these  receiving-sheds  display  goodi 
and  chattels  of  almost  every  description.     Heie 
lies  a  wagon-load  of  beer  from  Cheiter--Uie« 
another  of  sugar-loaves,  in  blue  paper,  for  North- 
ampton— of  groceries,  for  Buckingham— cheeses, 
millinery,  and  gas-pipes  for  Peterborough — a  ran 
load  of 'empty  hosiery  skips  (baskets)  to  letum  to 
Leicester— empties  for  Glasgow— filberts  for  Bir- 
mingham, &c.;  and  as  the  goods  are  ooming  in  is 
fast  as  they  are  going  out,  the  colors  of  this  ka- 
leidoscopic scene  are  constantly  changing.    Indeed, 
during  the  short  time  we  were  mminating  on  the 
strange  chance-medley  of  objects  before  as,  fcor- 
teen  truck-loads  of  goods  were  unladen,  and  eifbC 
spring-wagons  loaded  and  despatched. 

The  amount  of  business  transacted  in  each  ef 
these  great  receiving-sheds  every  evening,  inm 
seven  till  about  ten  o'clock,  is  quite  sstonishiag. 
On  Messrs.   Pickford's   great  elevated  plalfim, 
which  at  that  time  is  laden  with  goods  of  all  de- 
scriptions, several  clerks,  each  protected  by  a  sort 
of  rough  arbor  of  iron  rods,  and  lighted  by  gaa, 
are  seen,  in  various  localities,  sitUng  belbve  liltls 
desks,  towards  which  porters  from  all  diieetioaa 
are  wheeling,  on  trucks,  different  artidea  whiek 
have  just  been  unloaded  from  a  series  of  spiiBff- 
vans,  the  bottoms  of  which  are  neariy  oo  a  kill 
with   the  platform.     The  driven  of  these  » 
riages,  entering  the  building  at  a  large  gate,  twiift« 
turn,  and  then  back  their  horses  with  the  ^^^^^ 
ty  which  an  unpractised  person  would  think  it  im- 
possible  for  men  and   horses  to-  attain :  *'  Nm 
then .'"  and  *'AU  right!"  being  almosi  the  e«^ 
vociferations  to  be  heard.     Aa  fhst  as  the  goeds 
can  be  unladen  from  the  spring-wagons  to  tho 
platform,  a  porter  lustily  calls  ont  the  addrasa  m 
each  bale  or  parcel,  which  is  setively  legisMiid 
by  a  clerk.     These  invoices  are  then  briskly  Mil 
across  to  the  other  side  of  the  platform,  u  oite 
that  each  article  enumerated  therein  when  vsleodsd 
— as  it  almost  immediately  is,  into  nOway  wagMS 
— may  be  ticketed  off,  to  ascertain  whether  amfy 
package  taken  in  at  the  receiving  side  of  the  piMp 
form  has  bona  fide  been  safely  despatehid  fioM  thi 
other. 
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Until  the  visitor  has  had  some  time  first  to  re- 
eover  his  composure,  and  then  to  observe,  analyse, 
and  reflect  on  the  various  arrangements  simulta- 
neously in  operation  before  him,  the  picture  alto- 
gether is  really  astounding.  For  from  one  side  of 
the  platform  a  set  of  active  porters  are  centripe- 
dally  wheeling  from  different  spring-wagons  innu- 
merable packages  to  the  recording  clerks,  as  ea- 
gerly as  from  these  clerks  (whose  duty  it  is  to 
record  the  weight  of  every  article,  and  to  afl!x  to 
it  the  company *s  printed  charge  for  conveyance  to 
its  address)  other  porters,  equally  active,  are  cen- 
trifugally  wheeling  other  packages  to  various  rail- 
way vans,  which,  as  fast  as  they  can  be  filled,  are 
drawn  away  from  the  despatching  side  of  the  plat- 
form, and  immediately  replaced  by  empty  ones. 
One  set  of  porters  are  wheeling  to  a  recording- 
clerk  a  wagon-load  of  raw  silk,  valued  at  JCOOOO, 
from  China,  whicl^,  via  the  South- Western  rail- 
way, has  just  arrived  from  Southampton  to  go  to 
Macclesfield  to  be  manufactured  ;  another  set,  Rus- 
sia tallow,  in  casks ;  others,  draperies ;  another  set, 
yarns  for  Gloucester ;  one  porter  has  on  his  trnck 
a  very  small  but  heavy  load  of  iron  or  lead ; 
another,  with  comparative  ease,  is  wheeling 
through  the  crowd  a  huge  wool-bag,  large  enough 
to  contain,  if  pn>perly  packed,  a  special  jury. 
Here  comes  a  truck  of  mustard,  in  small  casks, 
followed  by  another  full  of  coflfee ;  there  goes  a 
barrow-load  of  drugs — preceding  a  cask  of  spirits, 
which,  to  prevent  fraud,  has  just  been  weighed, 
tapped,  gauged,  and  sampled;  also  several  trucks 
full  of  household  furniture  ;  the  family  warming- 
pan  being  tacked  round  the  body  of  the  eight-day 
clock,  &c.  This  extraordinary  whirl  of  business, 
set  to  music  by  the  various  noises  proceeding 
from  the  working  of  the  steam-cranes,  steam-dol- 
ler,  steam-capstan,  common  cranes,  and  other  ma- 
chinery above  the  platform — from  the  arrival,  turn- 
ing, backing,  and  departure  of  spring-wagons  be- 
neath it — from  the  rumbling  of  the  porters*  trucks 
crossing  the  platform,  as  also  of  the  railway  vans, 
as,  laden  with  gcKxls,  they  are  successively  rolled 
away — forms  altogether,  we  repeat,  a  scene  which, 
thouj^h  rarely  visited,  is  astounding  to  witness, 
and  which,  we  are  sensible,  we  have  hot  very 
faintly  described.  But,  besides  the  amount  of 
business  above  mentioned  daily  transacted  in  each 
of  the  agents*  great  *'  receiving-sheds,"  there  are 
nine  other  sheds,  in  which,  throughout  the  day, 
and  especially  at  night,  the  same  process  on  a 
smaller  scale  is  going  on.  Close  to  these  stores 
there  is  also  a  water-dock,  for  iron  and  heavy 
goods  to  be  shipped  for  the  Thames.  The  cart- 
ing establishments  of  Messrs.  Pickford  and  Chap- 
lin for  the  collection  and  delivery  of  their  share 
only  of  the  goods-traffic — for  the  company  have 
establishments  of  their  own  for  loading  and  un- 
loading at  every  sution  except  London — would 
tppear  to  any  foreigner  unacqoainted  with  the 
modest  and  unassuming  powers  vrith  which  the 
Biereantile  business  of  England  is  quietly  transact- 
ed, to  be  incomprehensible  and  almost  incredible. 
For  inatance — 

Piekfofd'e  eetaUiahmeftt,  on  aoeeanl 


of  the  London  and  North-Western  railway,  is  as 
followa : — 

Clerks.       Portan.       Horwt.       Tana.       Waeona.       Draya. 
234        538  306  82  67  35 

The  weights  carted  by  Messrs.  Pickford,  on  ac- 
count of  the  company,  for  the  year  ending  the 
30th  of  June  last,  amounted 


Collected, 
Delivered, 


Tona.  cwta.  qra.  Iba 
.  133,437  18  0  15 
.  130,808    10    0      5 


Making  a  gross  total  of    273,336  17    0    20 

Or  rather  more  than  841  tons  per  day. 

Aa  soon  as  the  two  agents,  at  their  respective 
receiving-sheds,  have  loaded  their  trucks,  and  have 
securely  covered  them  with  water-proof  and  fire- 
proof tarpaulina,  they 'turn  them  out,  labelled,  into 
the  open  air,  from  which  moment  they  are  consid- 
ered to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  company^a  superin- 
tendent of  the  goods-department.  Accordingly, 
under  his  direction,  they  are  immediately  drawn 
by  horses  first  over  a  weigh-bridge  to  receive  their 
weigh-billa,  and  thence  to  a  series  of  ten  turn-ta- 
bles, by  which  they  are  scattered  among  thirteen 
sets  of  rails,  where  they  are  marshalled  into  trains 
for  their  respective  destinations.  In  this  opera- 
tion, it  is  alarming  to  see  the  superintendent's 
horses  dragging  the  various  luggage-vans,  for  not 
only  are  the  rails  as  well  as  the  pavement  between 
them  exceedingly  alippery,  but  as  the  carriages 
have  no  shafts,  the  poor  horse  has  not  power  to 
stop  his  load,  and  accordingly  affixed  to  it  by  his 
tracea  he  trots  away  before  it,  until  it  appeara  as 
if  he  must  inevitably  be  amashed  to  a  sandwich 
between  it  and  the  carriage  at  reat  which  he  is 
approaching ;  however,  just  before  the  collision 
between  the  buffers  of  each  vehicle  takes  pisce, 
the  dull-looking  snimal  jumps  aside,  and  very  dex- 
terously saves  himself  from  annihilation.  The  lug- 
gage-traina  thus  formed  are  composed  sometimes 
of  00  or  100  wagons,  weighing  when  empty  about 
three  tons  each,  and  averaging  when  laden  about 
six  tons.  At  the  rear  of  each  of  these  trains 
there  sits  s  guard.  The  company^s  goods-wagona 
of  all  descriptions  amount  in  number  to  6236. 

Engine  Stable. — In  order  to  prevent  the  loco- 
motive enginea  which  draw  these  luggsge-t rains 
from  crossing,  or  otherwise  perilling  the  msin  pas- 
senger-line at  Camden  station,  there  has  been  con- 
structed an  immenae  rotunda,  160  feet  in  diameter, 
lighted  from  the  top  by  plates  of  glass  nine  feet  in 
length  by  half  an  inch  thick,  and  capable  of  con- 
taining twenty-foor  of  the  largest  class  engines. 
In  the  centre  of  this  great  brick  building  there  is 
a  turn-table  40  feet  in  diameter,  from  whence  the 
engines  radiate  to  their  twentjr-four  stalls,  which 
on  a  large  scale  roueh  resemblo  those  ct>nstructed 
in  1  stable  for  hunters.  Thu  majority  of  these 
loeomotites  are  capable  of  drawing  600  tons  at 
the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  lioor.  Each,  when 
sapplied  with  coke  and  wateir,  with  steam  up 
ready  for  its  journey,  weighs  pbont  50  tone.  At 
the  entranoe  of  this  building  there  ia  a  pit  let* 
whkkt  *^^  ^^^  joamey,  th  ty  nay  drop  their 
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fire,  and  between  the  rails  in  each  of  the  twenty- 
four  stalls  we  observed  a  smaller  pit  to  enable  ar- 
tificers to  work  beneath  any  engine  that  may  re- 
quire reparation.  The  drivers  of  these  huge  lo- 
comotives, after  every  journey,  inspect  and  report 
in  a  book,  as  in  the  passenger-trains,  any  repairs 
that  may  be  required,  and  the  engines  are  thor- 
oughly cleaned  every  time  they  come  in. 

At  a  short  distance  from  this  rotunda  we  ob- 
served a  platform  about  300  yards  long,  construct- 
ed for  the  landing  of  cattle,  which  arrive  there 
generally  on  Thursdays  and  Saturdays  from  2  p.m. 
till  midnight.  Fifty  wagon-loads  of  bullocks, 
sheep,  or  pigs  can  here  be  unloaded  at  a  time, 
and  then  driven  into  strong  pens  or  pounds,  con- 
structed in  the  rear.  The  company *8  cattle  and 
merchandise  wagons  are  usually  painted  blue, 
their  sheep- wagons  green.  On  the  arrival  of  a 
train  of  cattle  it  is  interesting  to  see  such  a  quan- 
tity of  polished  horns,  bright  eyes,  streams  of 
white  breath,  and  healthy  black  wet  noses  pro- 
jecting above  the  upper  rail  of  their  respective 
wagons,  and  fatal  as  is  the  object  of  their  visit  to 
John  Buirs  metropolis,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
reflect  that — poor  things — they  are,  at  all  events, 
in  ignorance  of  the  fate  that  awaits  them.  In 
disembarking  the  cattle,  in  spite  of  every  precau- 
tion, an  infuriated  Welsh  or  a  wild  Irish  bullock, 
will  occasionally  escape  from  this  platform,  and  by 
roaring,  jumping,  and  galloping,  with  depressed 
head  and  upstretched  tail — 

Hereditary  bondsmen  !  know  ye  not. 

Who  would  be  free,  himself  must  strike  the  blow  ! 

create  no  small  consternation  as  well  as  confusion 
among  the  green-coated  pointsmen,  porters,  and 
policemen  in  charge  of  the  various  sets  of  tribu- 
Ury  rails  which  flow  from  the  wagon  department 
into  the  main  line.  Instead,  however,  of  attempt- 
ing, as  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  O^Brien,  to  cap- 
ture the  fugitive  by  force,  this  object  is  effected 
by  the  simple  stratagem  of  instantly  turning  loose 
several  other  black-nosed  bullocks,  which  he  no 
sooner  sees,  than  running  and  galloping  towards 
the  herd,  he  is  quietly  driven  with  them  into  a 
pen,  where  he  appears  quite  to  enjoy  **the  union*' 
which  a  few  minutes  ago  he  had  so  violently  and 
60  vociferously  attempted  to  **  rcpaky 

Wagon  Hospital. — Among  the  large  establish- 
ments at  Camden  station  is  one  for  the  mainten- 
ance and  repair  of  the  Inggage-trncks  and  goods- 
carriages  of  the  Southern  District,  namely,  from 
Lcmdon  to  Birmingham — in  which  alone  there  are 
2000  luggage-wagons  with  a  proportionate  number 
of  trucks.  The  construction-shop  for  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  129  men  were  at  work,  is  437  feet 
in  length  by  64  in  bireadth.  With  its  sideways  it 
is  capable  of  containing  and  of  repairing  at  one 
time  100  carriages  ;  the  average  number  in  hos- 
pital being,  however,  from  60  to  70.  In  the 
smiths*  shop  we  observed  working  at  once  14 
common  forges  bIo^\m  by  steam,  also  four  portable 
ones.  In  l(»cked-up>  vaulted  stores  adjoiningf  there 
was  lying,  besides  dlcals  and  Memel  planks,  4000/. 


worth  of  oak  timber  in  scantlings  of  the  Taiioos 
sizes  required,  each  lot  ticketed  with  iU  diaien- 
sions.  It  is  surprising  to  observe  the  qotntily  of 
iron  and  oak  timber  used  in  the  coDttnictioo  of  the 
company's  luggage-trucks.  NeYertheleai,  iltboagh 
they  are  built  infinitely  stiooger  in  proportion  thaa 
any  ship,  (for  their  oak  stanchions,  being  stnigbt 
instead  of  curved,  when  they  oome  in  eoDiaioB 
strike  end  foremost,)  yet  we  witoeaaed  xeeolts  of 
accidents  which  were  really  appalling ;  in  many 
cases  the  largest  of  these  timben  had  been  splin- 
tered ;  indeed,  in  a  railway  smash  the  British  oak 
usually  either  stands  the  shock  without  flinching, 
or,  if  it  does  give,  shivers  into  atoms.  Barring, 
however,  accidents,  a  luggage-truck  or  wagon  wiO 
last  about  twelve  years. 

Among  the  company**  goods-carriages  we  ob- 
served eight  powder-magazines,  constrneted  under 
a  patent  invention  of  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Hen- 
son.  They  were  covered  outside  with  sbeet-imo, 
lined  with  wood,  had  leaden  floors,  and  the  axles 
were  cased  with  hornbeam  to  prevent  Yibratioo. 
With  these  precautions  they  each  safely  convey 
4}  tons  of  gunpowder  through  and  over  the  spsrki 
of  fire  and  red-hot* coals  that  are  continoslly,  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  a  train,  flying  firom  the  funnel- 
pipe  or  dropping  from  the  furnace  of  the  engine. 

As  soon  as  a  luggage-train  has  been  unloaded 
at  Camden  station  all  the  wheels  of  the  wagons 
are  ganged  to  see  that  there  are  no  bent  szles. 
and  that  none  of  the  '*  journals,"  or  working  ends 
of  the  axles,  have  been  heated,  for  they  sometinies 
geU red-hot;  and  we  may  here  remark,  that  under 
heavy  loads  the  tremendous  vibration  of  the  axles 
of  goods-carriages  during  their  journeys  materially 
alters  the  composition  of  the  iron,  and  thmt  wboi 
the  axles  have  once  been  red-hot,  although  after 
cooling  they  are  as  strong  as  ever,  they  are  always 
particularly  liable  to  get  red-hot  again,  and  the 
brass  boxes  amalgamating  with  the  iron,  the  ends 
of  the  largest  axles  are  occasionally  wrenched  off 
as  one  would  break  a  carrot.  The  luggage-wag^ 
ons  are  minutely  inspected  on  arriving  and  on  de- 
parting from  Camden,  WoWerton,  and  Rugby ; 
besides  which  the  guard  hastily  examines  them  at 
every  station,  where  they  are  also  greased  if  re- 
quired. 

The  Pointsman. — Among  the  servants  of  a  raS- 
way  company,  or  rather  we  should  say  of  the  pub- 
lic, there  is  no  one  who,  in  his  secluded  station, 
has  more  important  duties  to  attend  to  than  "  the 
pointsman,"  in  charge  of  the  switches  for  diverting 
a  train  from  one  set  of  rails  to  another.  As  it  in 
of  course  necessary  that  these  switches  should  be 
carefully  worked  and  guarded  by  night  as  well  at 
by  day,  there  are  usually  appointed  to  each  sutioa 
two  pointsmen,  each  of  whom  remains  on  doty 
twelve  hours  at  a  time,  taking  the  night  and  day 
work  week  about.  At  Camden  station  one  of  these 
men  has  fourteen  switches  to  attend  to,  and  al  Wol- 
vertoo  thirteen  pairs.  At  the  latter  plsoe,  te  pra- 
vent  intrusion  and  to  increase  precaution,  the  points 
man  has  always  the  signal  of  danger  oo,  bet  os 
perceiving  an  up-train  aboat  a  mile  ofll^  he  Afiimu  a 
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green  flag  to  the  station  signal-man,  and  does  not 
avert  that  of  danger  until  he  has  received  answer 
that  "  all  is  right."  In  thick  weather  he  himself 
works  a  subterranean  auxiliary  signal  500  yards  off, 
showing  lamps  of  different  colors.  In  a  fog,  to  pre- 
vent any  train  running  into  the  station,  a  man  is 
sent  down  the  line  about  a  mile,  to  affix  upon  the 
rails,  every  200  yards,  one  of  Toy  and  Hansom*s 
patent  fog-signals,  which,  exploding  under  the  en- 
gine with  the  report  of  a  small  cannon,  warn  the 
driver  to  stop  and*  remain  where  he  is,  until  soime  one 
comes  to  give  him  orders.  At  Crewe  station,  from 
whence  radiate  three  important  lines  of  rails,  namely, 
on  the  right  to  Manchester,  straight  on  to  Liverpool, 
and  on  the  left  to  Chester,  there  are  constantly  on 
duty  three  pointsmen,  one  of  whom  has  seventeen 
pairs  of  points  to  attend  to,  namely,  five  belonging 
to  the  Chester  line,  one  to  the  Liverpool,  eleven  to 
the  workshops.  His  box  stands  between  the  Liv- 
erpool and  Chester  lines. 

Nothing  can  apparently  be  more  cheerless  than 
the  existence  of  these  poor  fellows,  who,  cut  off 
from  society,  in  all  weathers  and  in  all  seasons  have, 
in  solitude,  to  perform  duties  for  which  no  passing 
traveller  ever  thanks  them,  and  which  he  probably 
does  not  even  know  that  they  perform.  It  is,  how- 
ever, providentially  decreed  that  the  human  heart 
warms  under  almost  every  description  of  responsi- 
bility ;  and,  accordingly  we  invariably  found  these 
pointsmen  not  only  contented,  but  apparently  in- 
tently interested  in  their  important  duties;  indeed, 
the  flowers  which  we  observed  blooming  around 
their  little  wooden  habitations  were  not,  we  felt, 
unappropriate  emblems  of  the  happiness  which  nat- 
urally springs  up  in  the  heart  of  every  man  who 
will  honestly  perform  the  duties  of  his  station.  The 
company^s  pointsmen  have  nominally  not  very  high 
wages ; — a  gratuity,  however,  every  twelve  months 
is  given  to  them,  provided  they  cause  no  accident ; 
but  should  one  occur  from  their  switches,  no  matter 
how  small,  they  forfeit  it — an  arrangement,  we 
think,  very  cleverly  conceived. 

WoLVERTON. — Flying  by  rail  through  green  fields 
below  Harrow  Hill  and  thence  to  Watford — stop- 
ping for  a  moment  in  a  deep  cutting  to  hear  a  man 
cry  **Tnn^/*'  and  a  bell  say  **i?m^/**  until  the 
pa8.senger  gets  so  confused  with  the  paltry  squabble 
that  he  scarcely  knows  which  of  the  two  competi- 
tors is  vociferating  the  substantive  and  which  the 
verb — we  will  now  conduct  our  readers  to  the  sta- 
tion and  little  town  of  Wolverton. 

As  every  city,  village,  or  hamlet  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  is  usually  inhabited  by  people  of 
peculiar  opinions,  professions,  character,  tastes, 
fashions,  follies,  whims,  and  oddities,  so  there  is 
always  to  be  witnessed  a  corresponding  variety  in 
the  allinement  and  architecture  of  their  dwellings 
— the  forms  and  excrescences  of  each  oflen  giving 
to  the  passing  traveller  a  sort  of  phrenological  in- 
aight  into  the  character  of  the  inimiet.  One  street, 
inhabited  by  poor  people,  is  as  crooked  as  if  it  had 
been  traced  out  by  the  drunkeo  Irishman  who,  oo 
being  kindly  questioned,  in  a  very  narrow  lane 
across  which  he  was  reeling,  is  to  the  length  of 


road  he  had  travelled,  replied,  ** Faith!  it  '*  not  so 
much  the  length  of  it  as  the  breadth  of  it  that 
has  tired  me.'"  Another — a  rich  street — is  quite 
straight.  Here  is  a  palace — there  are  hovels. 
The  hotel  is  of  one  shape — the  stock-exchange  of 
another.  There  are  private  houses  of  every  form 
— shops  of  every  color — columns,  steeples,  foun- 
tains, obelisks  ad  infimtxan.  Conspicuous  over 
one  door  there  is  to  be  seen  a  golden  pestle  and 
mortar — from  another  boldly  projects  a  barber*8 
pole — a  hatchment  decorates  a  third — the  royal 
arms  a  fourth — in  short,  it  would  be  endless  to 
enumerate  the  circumstantial  evidence  which  in 
every  direction  proves  the  truth  of  the  old  saying, 
*^Many  men,  many  minds,'* 

To  all  general  rules,  however,  there  are  excep- 
tions ;  and  certainly  it  would  be  impossible  for  our 
most  popular  auctioneer,  if  he  wished  ever  so  much 
to  pufi^  oflT  the  appearance  of  Wolverton,  to  say 
more  of  it  than  that  it  is  a  little  red-brick  town 
composed  of  242  little  red-brick  houses — all  run- 
ning either  this  way  or  that  way  at  right  angles — 
two  Ull  red-brick  engine-chimneys,  a  number  of 
very  large  red-brick  workshops,  six  red  houses  for 
officers — one  red  beer-shop,  two  red  public-houses, 
and,  we  are  glad  to  add,  a  substantial  red  school- 
room and  a  neat  red-brick  church,  the  whole  lately 
built  by  order  of  a  railway  board,  at  a  railway 
station,  by  a  railway  contractor,  for  railway  men, 
railway  women,  and  railway  children ;  in  short, 
the  round  cast-iron  plate  over  the  door  of  every 
house,  bearing  the  letters  L.  N.  W.  R.,  is  the 
generic  symbol  of  the  town.  The  population  is 
1405,  of  whom  638  are  below  sixteen  years  of  age. 
All  look  for  support  to  "the  company,**  and  not 
only  their  services  and  their  thoughts  but  their 
parts  of  speech  are  more  or  less  devoted  to  it :— — 
for  instance,  the  pronoun  "  she''  almost  invariably 
alludes  to  some  locomotive  engine ;  '*  he"  to  '*  the 
chairman  ;"  **  it"  to  the  London  Board.  At  Wol- 
verton the  progress  of  time  itself  is  marked  by  the 
hissing  of  the  various  arrival  and  departure  trains. 
The  driver's  wife,  with  a  sleeping  infant  at  her 
side,  lies  watchful  in  her  bed  until  she  has  blessed 
the  passing  whistle  of  **  the  down  mail."  With 
equal  anxiety  her  daughter  long  before  daylight 
listens  for  the  rumbling  of  "the  31  a.  m.  goods 
up,**  on  the  tender  of  which  lives  the  ruddy  but 
smutty-faced  young  fireman  to  whom  she  is  en- 
gaged. The  blacksmith  as  he  plies  at  his  anvil — 
the  turner  as  he  works  at  his  lathe,  as  well  as  their 
children  at  school,  listen  with  pleasure  to  certain 
well-known  sounds  on  the  rails  which  tell  them  of 
approaching  rest. 

The  workshops  at  Wolverton,  taken  altogether, 
form,  generally  speaking,  an  immense  hospitsl  or 
"  Hotel  des  Invalides*'  for  the  sick  and  wounded 
locomotive  engines  of  the  Southern  District.  We 
wineseed  sixty  of  them  undergoing  various  opera* 
tiona,  more  or  less  severe,  at  the  same  time. 
Among  tb#kn  was  Crampton^s  new  six-wheel  en- 
gine, the  hind  wheels  of  which  are  eight  feet  high, 
weighing  thirty-eight  tons,  and  with  its  tender 
aizty  tooa.     It  is  capable  of  drawing  at  the  i 
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speed  twelve  carriages  laden  with  passenfrere. 
The  workshops  at  this  station  are  so  extensive, 
that  it  would  be  tedious  and  indeed  almost  imprac- 
ticable to  describe  them  in  detail ;  we  will  there- 
fore merely  mention  that  in  one  of  them  we  saw 
working  at  once  by  the  power  of  an  18-horse 
steam-engine  twelve  turning-lathes,  five  planing- 
machines,  three  slotting-machines,  two  screw-bolt 
ditto — and,  as  a  trifling  example  of  the  undeviat- 
ing  accuracy  with  which  these  contrivances  work, 
we  may  state  that  from  a  turning-lathe  a  shaving 
from  cold  iron  will  sometimes  continue  to  flow  for 
forty  feet  without  breaking.  There  are  a  large 
cast-iron  foundry,  a  brass  foundry,  machines  for 
grinding,  and  also  for  polishing ;  sheers  for  cut- 
ting, and  stamps  for  punching  cold  iron  as  if  it 
were  pasteboard ;  an  immense  oven  for  heating 
tires  of  wheels  ;  a  smithes  shop  containing  twenty- 
four  forges,  all  of  which  were  in  operation  at  once. 
Two  steam-engines — one  for  machinery,  the  other 
for  pumping  water  for  the  town  and  offices  only, 
for  the  company's  well-water  here,  as  at  Camden 
station,  disagrees  with  the  locomotives.  A  large 
finishing  store,  in  which  were  working  by  steam 
fifteen  turning-lathes,  five  slotting  machines,  five 
planing  ditto,  one  screwing  ditto,  two  drilling  ditto, 
two  shaving  ditto.  Beneath  the  above  we  entered 
another  workshop  containing  sixteen  turning-lathes, 
two  drilling-machines,  one  slotting  ditto,  one  screw- 
ing ditto,  one  nut  ditto,  one  cylinder-boring  ditto, 
one  shaping  ditto.  In  the  great  store-yard  there 
is  an  hydraulic  press  of  a  power  of  200  tons  for 
squeezing  wheels  on  to  their  axles,  or  wrenching 
them  off.  Another  workshop  is  filled  with  engines 
undergoing  repair,  and  adjoining  it  there  is  a  large 
store  or  pharmacopoeia,  containing,  in  the  form  of 
oil,  tallow,  nuts,  bars,  bolts,  &c.,  all  the  medicine 
which  sick  locomotives  occasionally  require. 

At  a  short  distance  towards  the  south  we  entered 
a  beautiful  building,  lighted  during  the  day  by 
plate-glass  in  the  roof,  by  gas  at  night,  and  warmed 
by  steam.  In  its  centre  there  stands  a  narrow  ele- 
vated platform,  whereon  travels  a  small  locomotive, 
which  brings  into  the  building,  and  deposits  on 
thirteen  sets  of  rails  on  each  side,  twenty-six  loco- 
motive engines  for  examination  and  repair.  On 
the  outside,  in  the  open  air,  we  found  at  work 
what  is  called  "  a  scrap-4fnun,^*  which  by  revolv- 
ing cleans  scraps  of  old  rusty  iron,  just  as  a  public 
school  improves  awkward  boys  by  hardly  rubbing 
them  one  against  another.  The  scrap  iron,  after 
having  been  by  this  discipline  divested  of  its  rust, 
is  piled  on  a  small  wooden  board  for  further  school- 
ing, and  when  sufficiently  hot  the  glowing  mass  is 
placed  under  a  steam-hammer  alongside,  whose 
blows,  each  equal  to  about  ten  tons,  very  shortly 
belabor  to  '*  equality  and  fraternity*'  the  broken 
bolts,  bars,  nuts,  nails,  screw-pins,  hits  of  plate- 
iron,  &c.,  which  are  thus  economically  welded  into 
a  solid  mass  or  commonwealth.  In  another  smelt- 
ing-shop,  150  feet  in  length,  we  saw  at  work  foui^ 
teen  forges,  six  turning-lathes, one  drilling-machine, 
and  one  inin-shaving  machine.  Lastly,  there  are 
gaa- works  for  supplying  the  whole  of  the 


pany*s  establishment  with  about  oeranty  or  eigbty 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas  per  day. 

The  above  is  hot  a  faint  outline  of  the  eon* 
pany*s  hospiul  at  Wolverton  for  the  repair  uti 
maintenance  merely  of  their  loeoniotive  engiaoi 
running  between  London  and  Bimingham. 

The  magnitude  of  the  eatabliahment  will  bcrt 
speak  for  itself ;  but  as  our  readera,  like  onieelvea, 
are  no  doubt  tired  almost  to  death  of  the  elankiaf 
of  anvils ^f  the  whizzing  of  machinetT— of  the 
disagreeable  ncnses  created  by  the  catting,  ahaving, 
turning  and  planing  of  iron— of  the  aofloeating 
fumes  in  the  brass-foundry,  in  the  ameUing-l 
in  the  gas-works — and  lastly  of  the  atanning  I 
of  the  great  steam-hammer — we  beg  leave  to  oflbr 
them  a  cup  of  black  tea  at  the  conipany*e  pabBe 
refreshment-room,  in  order  that,  while  they  aie 
blowing,  sipping,  and  enjoying  the  beretage,  we 
may  briefly  explain  to  them  the  natora  of  tUi 
beautiful  little  oasis  in  the  desert. 

Wolverton  Refreshment-Room, — ^lo  dealing  with 
the  British  nation,  it  is  an  axiom  among  thoee  who 
have  most  deeply  studied  our  noble  eharacter,  that 
to  keep  John  Bull  in  beaming  good-humor  it  ia  ah* 
solutely  necessary  to  keep  hira  alwaya  qmUfidL 
The  operation  is  very  delicately  called  "  rtfrakmg 
him  ;'"*  and  the  London  and  North- Wealem  Rail- 
way Company  having,  as  in  duty  boond,  made  dM 
arrangements  for  aflfording  him,  onoe  in  about  every 
two  hours,  this  support,  their  arrangemenla  eel 
only  constitute  a  curious  feature  in  the  hietmy  ef 
railway  management,  but  the  dramaiis  permwm  we 
are  about  to  introduce  form,  we  think,  raiher  % 
strange  contrast  to  the  bare  arma,  moaealar  ftiwce, 
heated  brows,  and  begrimed  faoee  of  the  aloviy 
workmen  we  have  just  left. 

The  refreshment  establishment  at  Wolvertea  ii 
composed  of — 

1.  A  matron  or  generallissima. 

2.  Seven  very  yoang  ladiee  to  wait  vpen  dw 
passengers. 

3.  Four  men  and  three  boya  do.  do. 

4.  One  man-cook,  his  kitchen-maid,  and  Ua  t«» 
scullery-maids. 

5.  Two  housemaids. 

6.  One  still-room-maid,  employed  eolaly  ie  te 
liquid  duty  of  making  tea  and  eoflbe. 

7.  Two  laandry-maida. 

8.  One  baker  and  one  bakerVboy. 

9.  One  garden-boy. 
And  lastly  what  is  most  aignifieantly  ( 

in  the  bonks  of  the  establishment — 

10.  "An  odd-man." 

Homo  sum,  humani  nihQ  k  me  alieeon 

There  are  also  eighty-five  piga  aed  piglhgab  ^ 
whom  hereafter. 

The  manner  in  which  the  above  Kal  of  peiMM^ 
in  the  routine  of  their  doty,  imally  revolvo  hi 
*'  the  aerap-dmm**  of  their  worthy  matiiMi,  ii  m, 
followa : — ^Very  early  in  the  mornings— la  eoli  viv* 
ter  long  before  annriie — ^*  the  oddHBan"  wal 
the  two  housemaida,  to  one  of  whom  b 
the  eoniideatbl  duly  of  ai  |  the  i 
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Udies  exactly  at  seTen  o'clock,  in  order  that  their 
*'  premiere  toilette*'  may  be  concladed  in  time  for 
them  to  receive  the  passengers  of  the  first  train, 
which  reaches  Wolverton  at  7h.  80m.  a.  m .  From 
that  time  until  the  departure  of  the  passengers  by 
the  York  mail  train,  which  arriTes  opposite  to  the 
refreshment-room  at  about  eleven  o'clock  at  night, 
these  young  persons  remain  on  duty,  continually 
vibrating,  at  the  ringing  of  a  bell,  across  the  rails 
— (they  have  a  covered  passage  high  above  them, 
but  they  never  use  it) — from  the  north  refreshment- 
room  for  down  passengers  to  the  south  refreshment- 
room  constructed  for  hungry  up-ones.  By  about 
midnight,  af^er  having  philosophically  divested 
themselves  of  the  various  little  bustles  of  the  day, 
they  all  are  enabled  once  again  to  lay  their  heads 
on  their  pillows,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who 
in  her  turn,  assisted  by  one  man  and  one  boy  of 
the  establishment,  remains  on  duty  receiving  the 
money,  &c.,  till  four  in  the  morning  for  the  up- 
mail.  The  young  person,  however,  who  in  her 
weekly  turn  performs  this  extra  task,  instead  of 
rising  with  the  others  at  seven,  is  allowed  to  sleep 
on  till  noon,  when  she  is  expected  to  take  her  place 
behind  the  long  table  with  the  rest. 

The  scene  in  the  refreshment-room  at  Wolver- 
ton, on  the  arrival  of  eyery  train,  has  so  often  been 
witnessed  by  our  readers,  that  it  need  hardly  be 
described.  As  these  youthful  handmaidens  stand 
in  a  row  behind  bright  silver  urns,  silver  coffee- 
pots, silver  tea-pots,  cups,  saucers,  cakes,  sugar, 
milk,  with  other  delicacies  over  which  they  preside, 
the  confused  crowd  of  passengers  simultaneously 
liberated  from  the  train  hurry  towards  them  with 
a  velocity  exactly  proportionate  to  their  appetites. 
The  hungriest  face  first  enters  the  door,  "  magna 
comitante  caterva,"  followed  by  a  crowd  very  much 
resembling  in  eagerness  and  joyous  independence 
the  rush  at  the  prorogation  of  parliament  of  a  cer- 
Uin  body  following  their  leader  from  one  house  to 
the  bar  of  what  they  mysteriously  call  "  another 
place."  Considering  that  the  row  of  young  per- 
sons have  among  them  all  only  seven  or  eight 
hands,  with  but  very  little  fingers  at  the  end  of 
each,  it  is  really  astonishing  how,  with  such  slen- 
der assistance,  they  can  in  the  short  space  of  a  few 
minutes  manage  to  extend  and  withdraw  them  so 
often — sometimes  to  give  a  cup  of  tea — sometimes 
to  receive  half-a-crown,  of  which  they  have  to 
return  two  shillings — then  to  give  an  old  gentle- 
man a  plate  of  warm  soup — then  to  drop  another 
lump  of  sugar  into  his  nephew's  cofifee-cup — then 
to  receive  a  penny  for  a  bun,  and  then  again  three- 
pence for  four  **  lady's  fingers."  It  is  their  rule 
as  well  as  their  desire  never,  if  they  can  possibly 
prevent  it,  to  speak  to  any  one  ;  and  although 
sometimes,  when  thunder  has  turned  the  milk,  or 
the  kitchen-maid  over-peppered  the  soup,  it  may 
occasionally  be  necessary  to  soothe  the  fastidious 
complaints  of  some  beardless  ensign  by  an  infin- 
itesimal appeal  to  the  generous  feelings  of  his  na- 
Uire — we  mean,  by  the  hundred-thousandth  pan 
of  a  smile-^yet  they  endeavor  on  no  aceoont  ever 
to  oxeeed  that  harmless  dose.    Bat  wfaiie  they  are 
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thus  occupied  at  the  centre  of  the  refreshment- 
table,  at  its  two  ends,  each  close  to  a  warm  stove, 
a  very  plain  matter-of-fact  bosiness  is  going  on, 
which  consists  of  the  rapid  uncorking  of,  and 
then  emptying  into  large  tumblers,  innumerable 
black  bottles  of  what  is  not  nnappropriately  called 
"Srott/,"  inasmuch  as  all  the  persons  who  are 
drinking  the  dark  foaming  mixture  wear  heavy 
great-coats,  with  large  wrappeVs  round  their  necks 
— in  fact,  are  very  stout.  We  regret  to  have  to 
add,  that  among  these  thirsty  customers  are  to  be 
seen,  quite  in  the  corner,  several  silently  tossing 
ofif  glasses  of  brandy,  rum,  and  gin  ;  and  although 
the  refreshment-room  of  the  Wolverton  station  is 
not  adapted  for  a  lecture,  we  cannot  help  submit- 
ting to  the  managers  of  the  company,  that  con- 
sidering not  only  the  serious  accidents  that  may 
occur  to  individual  passengers  from  intoxication, 
but  the  violence  and  insolence  which  drunken  men 
may  inflict  upon  travellers  of  both  sexes,  whose 
misfortune  it  may  be  to  be  shut  up  with  them  ; 
considering,  moreover,  the  ruin  which  a  glass  or 
two  of  brandy  may  bring  upon  a  young  non-com- 
missioned officer  in  the  army,  as  also  the  heavy 
punishment  it  may  entail  upon  an  old  soldier,  it 
would  be  well  for  them  peremptorily  to  forbid,  at 
all  their  refreshment-rooms,  the  sale  by  any  of 
their  servants,  to  the  public,  of  ardent  spirits. 

But  the  bell  is  violently  calling  the  passengers  to 
*'  Come,  come  away !" — and  as  they  have  all  paid 
their  fares,  and  the  engine  is  loudly  hissing — at- 
tracted by  their  pockets  as  well  as  by  their  en- 
gagements, they  soon,  like  the  swallows  of  sum- 
mer, congregate  together  and  then  fly  away. 

It  appears  from  the  books  that  the  annual 
consumption  at  the  Wolverton  refreshment-rooms 
averages^ 


5, 110  Ihs.  of  moist  sugar. 
16,436  quarts  of  milk. 

1,095         "     cream. 
17,620  bottles  of  lemonaie. 


35,040 

(f 

soda-water. 

70.080 

(1 

stoat. 

35,040 

tt 

ale. 

17,520 

(1 

ginger-beer. 

730 

<( 

port. 

3,660 

u 

sheny. 

182,600  Banbury  cakes. 
66,940  Queen  cakes. 
39,200  pal^s. 
36,500  lbs.  of  flour. 
13,140       **      butter. 

2,920       *<      cofiee. 
43,800       "      meat. 

6,110      ■"      currants 

1,277       "      tea. 

5,840       "      loaf  sugar. 

And,  we  regret  to  add, 

730  bottles  of  gin. 

731  bottles  of  rum. 
3,660  bottles  of  brandy. 

To  the  eatables  are  to  be  added,  or  driven,  the  85 
pigs,  who,  after  having  been  from  their  birth  most 
kindly  treated  and  most  luxuriously  fed,  are  im- 
partially promoted,  by  seniority,  one  after  another, 
into  an  infinite  number  of  pork  pies. 

Having,  in  the  reft-eshment  sketch  which  we 
have  just  concluded,  partially  detailed,  at  some 
length,  the  duties  of  the  seven  young  persons  at 
Wolverton,  we  feel  it  doe  to  them,  as  well  as  to 
those  of  our  readers  who,  we  perceive,  have  not 
yet  quite  finished  their  tea,  by  a  very  few  words 
to  complete  their  history.  It  is  never  considered 
quite  fiuT  to  pry  into  the  private  condoet  of  any 
one  who  performs  his  duty  to  the  publie  with  leal 
and  assiduity.  The  warrior  and  the  statesman  are 
not  always  immaealate ;  and  although  at  the  open 
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ladies  certainly  sing  vjry  high,  and  in  the  ballet 
kick  very  high,  it  is  possible  that  their  voices  and 
feet  may  sometimes  reach  rather  higher  than  their 
characters.  Considering,  then,  the  difficult  duties 
which  our  seven  young  attendants  have  to  perform 
— considering  the  temptations  to  which  they  are 
constantly  exposed,  in  offering  to  the  public  atten- 
tions which  are  ever  to  simmer  and  yet  never  to 
boil — it  might  be  expected  that  our  inquiries  should 
considerately  go  no  further  than  the  arrival  at  11 
p.  M.  of  **  the  up  York  mail."  The  excellent 
matron,  however,  who  has  charge  of  these  young 
people — who  always  dine  and  live  at  her  table- 
with  honest  pride  declares,  that  the  breath  of  slan- 
der has  never  ventured  to  sully  the  reputation  of  any 
of  those  who  have  been  committed  to  her  charge ; 
and  as  this  testimony  is  corroborated  by  persons 
residing  in  the  neighborhood  and  very  capable  of 
.  observation,  we  cannot  take  leave  of  the  establish- 
ment without  expressing  our  approbation  of  the 
good  sense  and  attention  with  which  it  is  con- 
ducted ;  and  while  we  give  credit  to  the  young  for 
the  character  they  have  maintained,  we  hope  they 
will  be  gratefully  sensible  of  the  protection  they 
have  received. 

Postscript. — We  quite  forgot  to  mention  that, 
notwithstanding  the  everlasting  hurry  at  this  es- 
tablishment, four  of  the  young  attendants  have 
managed  to  make  excellent  marriages,  and  are 
now  very  well  off  in  the  world. 

Gardens^  Libraries^  and  Schools, — Before  leav- 
ing. Wolverton  station  our  readers  will  no  doubt 
be  desirous  to  ascertain  what  arrangements,  if  any, 
are  made  by  the  company  for  the  comfort,  educa- 
tion, and  religious  instruction  of  the  number  of 
artificers  and  other  servants  whom  we  have  lately 
seen  hard  at  work.  On  the  western  boundary  of 
the  town  we  visited  130  plots  of  ground,  containing 
about  324  square  yards  each,  which  are  let  by  the 
company  at  a  very  trifling  rent  to  those  who  wish 
for  a  garden  ;  and,  accordingly,  whenever  one  of 
these  plots  is  given  up,  it  is  leased  to  him  whose 
name  stands  first  on  the  list  of  applicants.  A  read- 
ing-room and  library  lighted  by  gas  are  also  sup- 
plied free  of  charge  by  the  company.  In  the  latter 
there  are  about  700  volumes,  which  have  mostly 
been  given  ;  and  the  list  of  papers,  &c.,  in  the 
reading-room  was  as  follows :  —  Times,  Daily 
News,  BelPs  Life,  Illustrated  News,  Punch, 
Weekly  Dispatch,  Liverpool  Albion,  Glasgow 
Post,  Railway  Record,  Airs'  Birmingham  Gazette, 
Bentley's  Miscellany,  Chambers'  Information, 
Chambers'  Journal,  Chambers'  Shilling  Volume, 
Practical  Mechanic's  Journal,  Mechanic's  Maga- 
zine. 

Besides  the  above,  there  is  a  flying  library  of 
about  600  volumes  for  the  clerks,  porters,  police, 
as  also  for  their  wives  and  families,  residing  at  the 
various  stations,  consisting  of  books  of  all  kinds, 
excepting  on  politics  and  on  religious  controver- 
sies. They  are  despatched  to  the  various  stations, 
carriage  free,  in  nineteen  boxes,  given  by  the 
company,  each  of  which  can  contain  from  twenty 
to  fifty  volumes.     For  the  education  of  the  chil- 


dren of  the  company *8  servants,  a  athooMioais, 
which  we  had  much  pleasure  in  visiting,  has  beta 
constructed  on  a  healthy  eminenoe,  sonoonded  by 
a  small  court  and  garden.  In  the  centre  theie  ii 
a  room  for  girls,  who  from  nine  till  ^^^  are  in- 
structed by  a  governess  in  reading,  writing,  aiith- 
metic,  geography,  grammar,  history,  and  needle- 
work. Engaged  at  these  occupations,  we  ooonted 
fifty-five  clean  healthy  faces.  In  the  east  wing 
we  found  about  ninety  fine,  stout,  athletie  boys, 
of  various  ages,  employed  in  the  studies  above 
mentioned,  (exceptmg  the  last,)  and  leainiiig, 
moreover,  mathematics  and  drawing.  One  boy 
we  saw  solving  a  quadratic  equation — another  was 
engaged  with  Euclid — others  were  studying  land- 
surveying,  levelling,  trigonometry,  and  one  bad 
reached  conic  sections. 

At  the  western  extremity  of  the  building,  oa 
entering  the  infant-school,  which  is  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  an  intelligent-looking  jonng 
person  of  about  nineteen  years  of  age,  we  wen 
struck  by  the  regular  segments  in  which  the  liltls 
creatures  were  standing  in  groups  aroand  a  tiny 
monitor  occupying  the  centre  of  each  chord.  We 
soon,  however,  detected  that  this  regdarity  of 
their  attitudes  was  caused  by  the  insertion  in  the 
floor  of  various  chords  of  hoop  iron,  the  enter  rims 
of  which  they  all  touched  with  their  toes.  A 
finer  set  of  little  children  we  have  seldom  beheld ; 
but  what  particularly  attracted  our  attention  was 
three  rows  of  beautiful  babies,  sitting  aa  solemn  is 
judges  on  three  steps,  one  above  another,  the 
lowest  being  a  step  higher  than  the  floor  of  the 
room.  They  were  learning  the  first  hard  lesson 
of  this  world — namely,  to  sit  still ;  and  certainly 
the  occupation  seemed  to  be  particularly  well 
adapted  to  their  outlines;  indeed  their  pinafines 
were  so  round,  And  their  cheeks  so  red,  that  al- 
together they  resembled  three  rows  of  white  dump- 
lings, with  a  rosy-faced  apple  on  each.  The 
picture  was  most  interesting ;  and  we  studied  their 
cheerful  features  until  we  almost  fancied  that  we 
could  analyze  and  distinguish  which  were  little 
fire-flies — which  small  stokers — tiny  pokcii  \m 
fant  artificers,  &c. 

On  leaving  the  three  rooms-full  of  children,  to 
whom,  whatever  may  be  the  religion  of  their  par- 
ents, the  rector,  the  Rev.  G.  Weight,  is  appar- 
rently  devoting  very  praiseworthy  attention,  we 
proceeded  eastward  about  100  yards  to  the  choich, 
the  interior  of  which  is  appropriately  fitted  op  with 
plain  oak-coI6red  open  seats,  all  alike.  In  the 
churchyard,  which  b  of  very  considerable  area, 
there  are,  under  the  north  wall,  a  row  of  fraternal 
mounds  side  by  side,  with  a  solitary  ahrob  or  a 
few  flowers  at  the  foot  of  each,  showing  that  these 
who  had  there  reached  their  earthly  tenninua  wen 
kindly  recollected  by  a  few  still  travelling  on  the 
rails  of  life.  With  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
grave  of  one  poor  fellow,  whose  death  under  am- 
putation, rendered  necessary  from  severe  fraetUMv 
has  been  commemorated  on  a  tombstone  by  his 
comrades,  there  exists  no  other  epitaph, 
this  church,  a  room  in  the  library  is  nad,  ^ 
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required,  as  a  Wesleyan  Chapel ;  at  which  on 
Sundays  there  are  regular  preachers  both  morning 
and  night — and  on  Tuesdays  and  Fridays  about 
100  of  the  company's  servants  attend  extempore 
prayers  by  one  of  their  brother  artificers. 

Letters  and  Newspapers, — Among  the  manifold 
arrangements  which  characterize  the  interior  of 
the  British  hive,  there  is,  we  believe,  no  one  which 
offers  to  an  intelligent  observer  a  more  important 
moral  than  the  respect  which  is  everywhere  paid 
by  us  to  the  correspondence  of  the  nation.  Prior 
to  the  introduction  of  railways  our  post-office  es- 
tablishment was  the  admiration  of  every  foreigner 
who  visited  us.  But  although  our  light  mail- 
coaches,  high-bred  horses,  glittering  harness,  skil- 
ful coachmen,  resolute  guards,  and  macadamized 
roads,  were  undeniably  (»f  the  very  best  descrip- 
tion, yet  the  moral  basis  on  which  the  whole 
fabric  rested,  or  rather  the  power  which  gave 
vitality  to  its  movements,  evidently  was  a  patriotic 
desire  indigenous  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  all 
classes  to  protect,  as  their  common  wealth,  the 
correspondence  of  the  country  ;  and  accordingly  it 
mattered  not  whether  on  our  public  thoroughfares 
were  to  be  seen  a  butcher's  cart,  a  brewer's  dray, 
a  bishop's  coach,  a  nobleman's  landau,  the  squire's 
chariot,  or  his  tenant's  wagon  ;  it  mattered  not 
what  quantity  of  vehicles  were  assembled  for  pur- 
poses good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  for  church,  for 
race-course,  or  for  theatre ;  it  mattered  not  for 
what  party  of  pleasure  or  for  what  political  pur- 
pose a  crowd  or  a  mob  might  have  assembled  ;  for, 
at  a  single  blast  through  a  long  tin  horn,  people 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  however  they  might 
be  disposed  to  dispute  on  all  other  subjects,  were 
ready  from  all  quarters  to  join  together  in  exclaim- 
ing *'  Make  way  for  the  mail  I" 

At  the  magic  whistle  of  the  locomotive  engine 
the  whole  of  the  extremely  slow,  dull,  little-bag 
system  we  have  just  referred  to,  suddenly  fell  to 
pieces.  Nevertheless,  the  spirit  that  had  animated 
it  flew  from  the  road  to  the  rails,  and  although 
our  penny-postal  arrangements,  notwithstanding 
their  rapid  growth,  are  less  conspicuous,  there 
exists  throughout  the  country  the  same  honest 
anxiety  that  our  letter-bags  should  be  circulated 
over  the  surface  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  the 
utmost  possible  care  and  despatch.  In  order, 
however,  to  fulfil  this  general  desire,  the  duties 
which  our  postmaster-general  is  now  required  to 
perform  are  m(»st  extraordinary. 

The  difl^culty  of  transmitting  from  London  to 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vice  versa, 
the  innumerable  quantity  of  letters  which,  like 
mushrooms  springing  up  from  a  bed  of  spawn, 
have  arisen  from  our  sudden  adoption  of  a  penny- 
postage,  would  alone  require  minute  calculations, 
involving  an  infinity  of  details  ;  but  when  it  is 
considered  that  besides  this  circulation  from  and  to 
the  heart  of  the  metropolis — (the  average  weight 
of  letters  and  newspapers  carried  daily  by  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  is  seventeen 
tons) — there  exists  simultaneously  a  cross  circula- 
tion, not  only  from  and  to  every  great  city  and 


town,  bat  from  every  little  post-office  to  every  part 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  vice  versa,  and  more- 
over to  every  region  on  the  globe,  the  eccentric 
zig-zag  courses  of  all  these  letters  to  their  respec- 
tive destinations  may  justly  be  compared  to  the 
fiery  tracks  and  sparks  created  by  the  sudden  igni- 
tion of  a  sackful  of  fireworks  of  all  descriptions'; 
of  rockets,  Catherine  wheels,  Roman  candles, 
squibs,  stars,  crackers,  flower-puts,  some  flying 
straight  away,  while  others  are  revolving,  twist- 
ing, radiating,  bouncing,  exploding  in  every  possi- 
ble direction  and  in  all  ways  at  once. 

To  explain  the  mode  in  which  all  bur  postal  ar- 
rangements are  conducted  would  not  only  exceed 
our  limits,  but  be  foreign  to  our  subject ;  we  will 
therefore  only  attempt  to  supply  our  readers  with 
a  slight  sketch  of  a  very  small  portion  of  this 
business,  namely,  the  transmission  of  letters  from 
the  metropolis  by  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway's  night  mail. 

While  the  passengers  by  the  Lancashire  mail- 
train  are  taking  their  seats  and  making  other  prep- 
arations for  their  departure,  two  or  three  post-of- 
fice vans  are  seen  to  enter  the  main  carriage-gate 
of  the  Euston  station,  and  then  to  drive  close  to 
their  tenders  on  the  railway,  which  form  the  last 
carriages  of  the  train.  The  servants  of  the  post- 
office,  rapidly  unloading  their  vans,  remove  a  por- 
tion of  the  bags  they  contained  into  the  travelling- 
office  and  the  remainder  into  two  large  tenders, 
which,  as  soon  as  they  are  filled,  are  locked  up 
by  the  guard,  wjio  then  takes  his  place  in  the  fly- 
ing-office, in  which  we  propose  to  leave  him  to 
his  flight  for  132j  miles — only  observing,  how- 
ever, that  no  sooner  has  he  started  than  another 
flying  post-office,  which  had  been  lying  in  ambush, 
advances,  (with  its  tender,)  and,  after  being  loaded 
in  a  similar  manner,  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
are  despatched  to  Yorkshire  and  the  East  of  Scot- 
land. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  had  been  raining  for  upwards  of  twenty-four 
hours,  and  it  was  still  pouring,  when,  at  about  half- 
past  one  o'clock  of  a  dark  winter's  night,  we 
reached  the  railway  platform  at  Stafford,  to  await 
there  the  arrival  from  Euston  station  of  the  night- 
mail,  whose  loading  and  departure  we  have  just 
described.  At  that  lonely  hour,  excepting  a  scar- 
let-coated guard,  who,  watching  over  a  pile  of  let- 
ter-bags just  arrived  from  Birmingham  by  a  branch- 
train,  was  also  waiting  for  the  down-mail,  there 
were  no  other  passengers  on  the  platform  ;  and 
save  the  unceasing  pattering  of  the  rain  there  ap- 
peared nothing  to  attract  the  attention  but  the 
glaring  lamps  of  three  or  four  servants  of  the 
company.  One  with  his  lantern  in  his  left  hand 
was  writing  in  a  small  memorandum-book  placed 
on  a  desk  before  him.  Two  others  with  lights 
suspended  round  their  necks  were  greasing  the 
axles  of  some  carriage  whose  form  could  not  be 
distinguished,  while  the  station-man  on  duty  with 
his  lamp  in  his  hand  was  pacing  up  and  down  the 
boarded  platform.  At  this  moment  the  signal- 
man had  scarcely  anDOUDced  the  approach  of  aa 
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up-train  when  there  rapidly  rushed  by  a  very  long, 
low,  dark,  solid  mass,  protected  by  some  sort  of 
wet,  black-looking  covering  which  here  and  there 
glistened  as  it  rolled  past  the  four  lamps  that  were 
turned  towards  it;  in  short,  it  was  a  common  lug- 
gage-train. The  whole  line  of  wagons,  their  vari- 
ous contents,  as  well  as  the  powerful  puffing  en- 
gine that  was  dragging  them  through  utter  dark- 
ness, were  all  inanimate  ;  and  it  was  almost  ap- 
palling to  reflect  that,  in  case  of  any  accident  to 
the  drivers,  the  great  train  with  two  red  eyes 
shininz  in  front  as  well  as  in  rear  would  proceed 
alone  on  its  dark  iron  path — lifeless — senseless — 
reckless  of  human  life — unconscious  of  the  ago- 
nies it  might  cause  or  the  mischief  it  might  create. 
It  was  the  work  of  man — and  yet  it  was  ignorant 
of  his  power,  or  even  of  his  name.  Devoid  of 
reason  or  of  instinct,  it  knew  nothing — saw  noth- 
ing— heard  nothing — loved  nothing — hated  nolh- 
iufr — cared  for  nothing — had  no  pleasures — no 
pains — nothing  to  fear — nothing  to  hope  for  ;  it 
knew  not  whence  it  came — it  rushed  forwards  it 
knew  not  why — to  go  it  knew  not  where  ;  it  had 
substance,  it  had  motion,  it  produced  loud  sounds, 
and  yet  it  was  as  lonely  and  as  destitute  of  life  as 
the  heavens  and  the  earth  when  in  chaos  they  were 
without  form  and  void,  and  when  darkness  was 
upon  the  face  of  the  deep  !  But  these  reflections 
were  agreeably  interrupted  by  the  arrival  of  a 
down-train,  swarming  alive  with  passengers,  whose 
busy  feet  were  very  shortly  to  be  heard  trampling 
in  all  directions  along  or  across  the  platform.  At 
the  same  time  the  conductor  of  the  train  was  de- 
livering over  to  the  post-ofiice  guard,  who  had  so 
patiently  been  awaiting  their  arrival,  a  quantity  of 
leather  bags  of  all  sizes — white,  brown,  or  black, 
acciirding  to  their  ages — and  which  remained  in  a 
large  heap  on  the  platform,  until  in  about  eight 
minutes  the  signal-bell  announced  first  the  ap- 
proach and  then  the  arrival  of  **  the  down  Lon- 
don mail.^'  As  soon  as  this  train,  which  we  had 
been  awaiting,  stopped,  the  door  of  the  flying 
post-office  was  opened,  and  the  bags  which  had 
been  lying  on  the  platform  were  no  sooner  packed 
either  into  it  or  into  its  tender  behind,  than  the 
engine-driver's  whistle  announcing  the  departure 
of  the  train,  wo  without  delay  presented  an  order 
which  we  had  obtained  to  travel  in  the  post-office 
from  Stafford  to  Crewe,  and  we  were  scarcely 
seated  in  a  corner  on  some  letter-bags  to  witness 
the  operations  of  its  inmates,  when  the  train  start- 
ed and  away  we  went ! 

The  Flying  Post-Offire. — This  office,  which 
every  evening  flies  away  from  London  to  Glas- 
gow, and  wherein  government  clerks  are  bfisily 
employed  in  rec4;iviiig,  delivering,  and  sorting  let- 
ters all  the  way,  is  a  narrow  carpeted  room,  twen- 
ty-one feet  in  length  by  about  seven  in  breadth, 
lighted  by  four  lari^o  reflecting  lamps  inserted  in 
the  roof,  and  by  another  in  a  corner  for  the  guard. 
Along  about  two  thirds  of  the  length  of  this  cham- 
ber there  is  affixed  to  the  side  wall  a  narrow  table, 
or  counter,  covere*!  with  green  cloth,  beneath  which 
various  letter-bags  are  stowed  away,  and  above 


which  the  space  up  to  the  roof  is  divided  into  nx 
shelves  fourteen  feet  in  length,  each  coDtaining 
thirty-five  pigeon-holes  of  about  the  size  of  the  lit- 
tle compartments  in  a  dove-cote.  At  this  table, 
and  immediately  fronting  these  pigeon-holes,  there 
were  standing  as  we  flew  along,  three  pmt-office 
clerks  intently  occupied  in  snatching  up  from  the 
green-cloth  counter,  and  in  dexterously  inserting 
into  the  various  pigeon-holes,  a  mass  oif  letters 
which  lay  before  them,  and  which,  when  exhaust- 
ed, were  instantly  replaced  from  bags  which  the 
senior  clerk  cut  open,  and  which  the  guard  who 
had  presented  them  then  shook  out  for  assortment. 
On  the  right  of  the  chief  clerk  the  remaining  one 
third  of  the  carriage  was  filled  nearly  to  the  roof 
with  letter-bags  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  and  which 
an  able-bodied  post-oflice  guard,  dressed  in  his 
shirt-sleeves  and  laced  waistcoat,  was  hauling  at 
and  adjusting  according  to  their  respective  brass- 
labels.  At  this  laborious  occupation  the  clerks 
continue  standing  for  about  four  hoars  and  a  half; 
that  is  to  say,  the  first  set  sort  letters  from  London 
to  Tamworth,  the  second  from  Tamworth  to  Pres- 
ton, the  third  from  Preston  to  Carlisle,  and  the 
fourth  letters  from  Carlisle  to  Glasgow.  The 
clerks  employed  in  this  duty  do  not  permanently 
reside  at  any  of  the  above  stations,  but  are  usu- 
ally removed  from  one  to  the  other  erery  three 
months. 

As  we  sat  reclining  and  ruminating  in  the  cor- 
ner, the  scene  was  as  interesting  as  it  wis  ex- 
traordinary. In  consequence  of  the  rapid  rate  at 
which  we  were  travelling,  the  bags  which  were 
hanging  from  the  thirty  brass  pegs  on  the  sides  of 
the  office  had  a  tremulous  motion,  which  at  every 
jerk  of  the  train  was  changed  for  a  moment  or  two 
into  a  slight  rolling  or  pendulous  movement,  like 
towels,  &c.,  hanging  in  a  cabin  at  sea.  While 
the  guard^s  face,  besidea  glistening  with  perspira- 
tion, was — from  the  labor  of  stooping  and  hauling 
at  large  letter-bags — as  red  as  his  scarlet  coat 
which  was  hanging  before  the  wall  on  a  little  peg, 
nntil  at  last  his  cheeks  appeared  as  if  they  were 
shining  at  the  lamp  immediately  above  them  al- 
most as  ruddily  as  the  lamp  shone  upon  them — 
the  three  clerks  were  actively  moving  their  right 
hands  in  all  directions,  working  vertically  with  the 
same  dexterity  with  which  compositors  in  a  print- 
ing-office horizontally  restore  their  type  mto  the 
various  small  compartments  to  which  each  letter 
belongs.  Sometimes  a  clerk  was  seen  to  throw 
into  various  pigeon-holes  a  hatch  of  moaming^lel- 
ters,  all  directed  in  the  same  handwriting,  and  eri- 
dently  announcing  some  ^eath  ;  then  one  or  two 
registered  letters  wrapped  in  green  covers.  For 
some  time  another  clerk  was  solely  employed  in 
stuffing  into  bags  newspapers  for  varioos  destiom- 
tions.  Occasionally  the  guard,  leaving  his  hags, 
was  seen  to  poke  his  burly  head  out  of  a  laige 
window  behind  him  into  pitch  darkne»y  enliTened 
by  the  occasional  passage  of  bright  aparks  from 
the  funnel-pipe  of  the  engine,  to  ascertain  by  the 
flashing  of  the  lamps  as  he  passed  them,  the  pie- 
cise  moment  of  the  train  clearing  certain  i 
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in  order  that  he  might  record  it  in  his  '*  time-bill." 
Then  again  a  strong  smell  of  burning  eealiug-wax 
announced  that  he  was  sealing  up  and  stamping 
with  the  post-office  seal,  bags,  three  or  four  of 
which  he  then  firmly  strapped  together  for  deliv- 
ery. All  of  a  sudden,  the  flying  chamber  re- 
ceived a  hard,  sharp  blow,  which  resounded  ex- 
actly as  if  a  cannon-shot  had  struck  it.  This 
noise,  however,  merely  announced  that  a  station- 
post  we  were  at  that  moment  passing,  but  which 
was  already  far  behind  us,  had 'just  been  safely 
delivered  of  four  leather  letter-bags,  which  on  put- 
ting our  head  out  of  the  window  we  saw  quietly 
lying  in  the  far  end  of  a  large,  strong  iron-bound 
sort  of  landing-net  or  cradle,  which  the  guard  a 
few  minutes  before  had  by  a  simple  movement 
lowered  on  purpose  to  receive  them.  But  not 
only  had  we  received  four  bags,  but  at  the  same 
moment,  and  apparently  by  the  same  blow,  we 
had,  as  we  flew  by,  dropped  at  the  same  station 
three  bags  which  a  post-office  authority  had  been 
waiting  there  to  receive.  The  blow  that  the  pen- 
dent bag  of  letters,  moving  at  the  rate  say  oC  forty 
miles  an  hour,  receives  in  being  suddenly  snatched 
away,  must  be  rather  greater  than  that  which  the 
flying  one  receives  on  being  suddenly  at  that  rate 
dropped  on  the  road.  Both  operations,  however, 
are  efl^ected  by  a  projecting  apparatus  from  the  fly- 
ing post-office  coming  suddenly  into  contact  with 
that  protruding  from  the  post. 

As  fast  as  the  clerks  could  fill  the  pigeon-holes 
before  them,  the  letters  were  quickly  taken  there- 
from, tied  up  into  a  bundle,  and  then  by  the  guard 
deposited  into  the  leather  bag  to  which  they  be- 
longed. On  very  closely  observing  the  clerks  as 
they  worked,  we  discovered  that  instead  of  sorting 
their  letters  into  the  pigeon-holes  according  to  their 
superscriptions,  they  placed  them  into  compartments 
of  their  own  arrangement,  and  which  were  only 
correctly  labelled  in  their  own  minds  ;  but  as  every 
clerk  is  held  answerable  for  the  accuracy  of  his 
assortment,  he  is  very  properly  allowed  to  execute 
it  in  whatever  way  may  be  most  convenient  to  his 
mind  or  hand. 

Besides  lame  writing  and  awkward  spelling,  it 
was  curious  to  observe  what  a  quantity  of  irrelevant 
nonsense  is  superscribed  upon  many  letters,  as  if 
the  writer*8  pbject  was  purposely  to  conceal  from 
the  sorting  clerk  the  only  fact  he  ever  caret  to  ascer- 
tain, namely,  the  poMt  town.  Their  patience  and 
intelligence,  however,  are  really  beyond  all  praise ; 
and  although  sometimes  they  stand  for  eight  or  ten 
seconds  holding  a  letter  close  to  their  lamp,  taming 
sometimes  their  head  and  then  it,  yet  it  rarely  hap- 
pens that  they  fail  to  decipher  it.  In  opening  one 
bag,  a  lady's  pasteboard  work-box  appeared  all  in 
shivers.  It  had  been  packed  in  the  thinnest  de- 
scription of  whity-brown  paper.  The  olerk  spent 
nearly  two  minutes  in  searching  among  the  Arag- 
meots  for  the  direction,  which  he  at  last  discovered 
in  very  pale  ink,  written  apparently  through  a  mi- 
eroeoope  with  the  point  of  a  needle.  The  letters 
oorted  in  the  flying  post-ofltoe  are,  excepting  a  few 
"  late  letters,"  principally  crota-poet  letteia,  whieh, 
although  packed  into  one  bag,  are  for  various  local- 


ities. For  instance,  at  Stafford,  the  mail  takes  up 
a  bag  made  up  for  Birmingham,  Wolverhampton, 
and  intermediate  places,  the  letters  for  which,  be- 
ing intermixed,  are  sorted  by  the  way,  and  left  at 
the  several  stations. 

The  bags  have  also  to  be  stowed  away  in  com- 
partments according  to  their  respective  destinations. 
One  lot  for  Manchester,  Liverpool,  and  Dublin  ;  one 
for  Chester ;  a  bundle  of  bags  for  Newcastle-under- 
Lyne,  Market-Dray  ton,  Ecclealiall,  Stone,  Crewe, 
Rhuabon ;  a  quantity  of  empty  hags  to  be  filled 
coming  back ;  a  lot  for  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and 
Carlisle ;  and  one  great  open  bag  contained  all  the 
letter-bags  for  Dublin  taken  upon  the  road. 

The  minute  arrangements  necessary  for  the  trans- 
action of  all  this  important  business  at  midnight, 
while  the  train  is  flying  through  the  dark,  it  would 
he  quite  impossible  to  describe.  The  occupation  is 
not  only  highly  confidential,  but  it  requires  unceas- 
ing attention,  exhausting  to  body  and  mind.  Some 
time  ago,  while  the  three  clerks,  with  their  right 
elbows  moving  in  all  directions,  were  vigorously 
engaged  in  sorting  their  letters,  and  while  the  guard, 
with  the  light  of  his  lamp  shining  on  the  gilt  but- 
tons and  gold  lace  which  emblazoned  the  pockets 
of  his  waistcoat,  was  busily  sealing  a  letter-bag,  a 
collision  took  place,  which,  besides  killing  four 
men,  at  the  same  moment  chucked  the  sorting  clerks 
from  their  pigeon-holes  to  the  letter-bags  in  the 
guard*s  compartment.  In  due  time  the  chief  clerk 
recovered  from  the  shock ;  but  what  had  happened 
— why  he  was  lying  on  the  letter-bags — why  no- 
body was  sorting — until  he  recovered  from  his  stu- 
por he  could  not  imagine ! 

CairwE. — We  have  now  reached  the  roost  im- 
portant sution  on  the  London  and  North-Westem 
Railway  ;  indeed,  the  works  here  are  on  a  scale 
which  strikingly  exemplifies  the  magnitude  of  the 
arrangements  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
arterial  railway. 

The  company *s  workshops  at  Crewe  eonsist  of 
a  locomotive  and  a  coach  department.  In  the 
manufactories  of  the  former  are  constructed  as 
well  as  repaired  the  whole  of  the  engines  and 
tenders  required  for  the  northern  division,  namely, 
from  Birmingham  to  Liverpool ;  Rugby  to  Staf- 
ford ;  Crewe  to  Holyhead  ;  Liverpool  to  Manches- 
ter; Liverpool,  Manchester,  and  Warrington  to 
Preston ;  Preston  to  Carlisle.  The  total  number 
of  miles  is  at  present  300,  but  the  distance  of 
course  increases  with  the  completion  of  every  new 
branch  line.  In  this  division  there  are  230  en- 
gines and  tenders,  (each  averaging  in  value  nearly 
jCdOOO,)  of  which  at  least  100  are  at  work  every 
day.  Besides  repairing  all  these,  the  establish- 
ment has  turned  out  a  new  engine  and  tender  on 
every  Monday  morning  since  the  1st  of  January, 
1848.  The  number  of  workmen  emphiyed  in  the 
above  department  is  1600,  their  wages  averaging 
JC3800  a  fortnight.  The  aoeounts  of  these  ex- 
peneet,  as  also  a  book  of  **  easaaltiee,"  in  which 
every  aeeident  to,  as  well  as  every  delay  of,  a 
traiii  it  reported,  are  examined  onee  a  fortnight  by 
a  special  eommittee  of  direetors. 

Without  attempting  to  detail  the  various  ettab- 
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lishments,  we  will  briefly  describe  a  few  of  their 
most  interesting  features. 

Close  to  the  entrance  of  the  loconootive  depart- 
ment stands  as  its  primum  mobile  the  tall  chimney 
of  a  steam-pump,  which,  besides'  supplying  the 
engine  that  propels  the  machinery  of  the  work- 
shops, gives  an  abundance  of  water  to  the  locomo- 
tives at  the  station,  as  also  to  the  new  railway 
town  of  Crewe,  containing  at  present  about  8000 
inhabitants.  This  pump  lifts  about  eighty  or 
ninety  thousand  gallons  of  water  per  day  from  a 
brook  below  into  filtering  beds,  whence  it  is  again 
raised  about  forty  feet  into  a  large  cistern,  where 
it  is  a  second  time  filtered  through  charcoal  for 
the  supply  of  the  town.  On  entering  the  great 
gate  of  the  department,  the  office  of  which  is  up 
a  small  staircase  on  the  left  hand,  the  first  object 
of  attention  is  the  great  engine-stable  into  which 
the  hot  dusty  locomotives  are  conducted  afUr  their 
journeys  to  be  cleaned,  examined,  repaired,  or  if 
sound  to  be  greased  and  otherwise  prepared  for 
their  departure — the  last  operation  being  to  get 
up  their  steam,  which  is  here  effected  by  coal,  in- 
stead of  coke,  in  about  two  hours.  After  passing 
through  a  workshop  containing  thirty-four  planing 
and  slutting  machines  in  busy  but  almost  silent 
operation,  we  entered  a  smithes  shop,  260  feet 
long,  containiug  forty  forges  all  at  work.  At  sev- 
eral of  the  anvils  there  were  three  and  sometimes 
four  strikers,  and  the  quantity  of  sparks  that  more 
or  less  were  exploding  from  each — the  number  of 
sledge-hammers  revolving  in  the  air,  with  the 
sinewy  frames,  bare  throats  and  arms  of  the  fine 
pale  men  who  wielded  them,  formed  altogether  a 
scene  well  worthy  of  a  few  moments*  contempla- 
tion. As  the  heavy  work  of  the  department  is 
principally  executed  in  this  shop,  in  which  iron  is 
first  enlisted  and  then  rather  roughly  drilled  into 
the  service  of  the  company,  it  might  be  conceived 
that  the  music  of  the  forty  anvils  at  work  would 
altogether  be  rather  noisy  in  concert.  The  grave 
itself,  however,  could  scarcely  be  more  silent  than 
this  workshop,  in  comparison  with  the  one  that 
adjoins  it,  in  which  the  boilers  of  the  locomotives 
are  constructed.  As  for  asking  questions  of,  or 
receiving  explanations  from,  the  guide,  who  with 
motionless  lips  conducts  the  stranger  through  this 
chamber,  such  an  effi)rt  would  be  utterly  hopeless, 
for  the  deafening  noise  proceeding  from  the  rivet- 
ing of  the  bolts  and  plates  of  so  many  boilers  is 
distracting  beyond  description.  We  almost  fan- 
cied that  the  workmen  must  be  aware  of  this  efl^ct 
upon  a  stranger,  and  that  on  seeing  us  enter  they 
therefore  welcomed  our  visit  by  a  charivari  sufil- 
cient  to  awaken  the  dead.  As  we  hurried  through 
the  din  we  could  not,  however,  help  pausing  for  a 
moment  before  a  boiler  of  copper  inside  and  iron 
outside,  within  which  there  sat  crouched  up— like 
a  negro  between  the  decks  of  a  slave-ship — an 
intelligent-looking  workman  holding  with  both 
hands  a  hammer  against  a  bolt,  on  the  upper  end 
of  which,  within  a  few  inches  of  his  ears,  two 
lusty  comrades  on  the  outside  were  hammering 
with   surprising  strength   and   quiokness.      The 


noise  which  reverberated  within  this  boiler,  in  ad- 
dition to  that  which  was  resounding  witboat, 
formed  altogether  a  dose  which  it  is  astonialiiiig 
the  tympanum  of  the  human  ear  can  receive  anin- 
jured ;  at  all  events  we  could  not  help  thinking 
that  if  there  should  happen  to  exist  on  earth  any 
man  ungallant  enough  to  complain  of  the  occa- 
sional admonition  of  a  female  tongue,  if  he  will 
only  go  by  rail  to  Crewe  and  sit  in  that  boiler  for 
half  an  hour,  he  will  most  surely  never  again 
complain  of  that  **  cricket  on  his  hearth*' — ^the 
whispering  curtain  lectures  of  hia  duke  donutm. 
The  adjoining  shop  contains  a  brass  and  also  an 
iron  foundry,  in  which  were  at  work  seven  braaa- 
moulders  and  five  iron-moulders.  In  the  comer 
of  this  room  we  stood  for  a  few  moments  looking 
over  the  head  and  shoulders  of  a  fine  little  boy, 
who  was  practically  exemplifying  the  properties 
of  the  most  wonderful  of  the  mineral  productions 
of  nature — the  loadstone.  Among  the  mass  brought 
into  this  workshop  to  be  recast  are  occasionally  a 
quantity  of  brass  shavings  and  other  sweepings, 
among  which  there  is  a  small  proportion  of  iron 
filings,  &c.  The  little  boy's  occupation  oonsiated 
in  constantly  stirring  up  the  mass  or  mesa  before 
him  with  a  magnet,  which,  as  often  aa  it  evne 
out  bristling  with  resplendent  particles  of  iron  of 
various  sizes,  he  swept  clean,  and  then  continued 
his  work  until  the  investigator  came  out  of  the 
heap  as  clear  of  iron  as  it  went  in.  Clone  to  this 
shop  is  one  in  which  the  models  and  patterns  of 
the  castings  are  constructed.  From  a  apacioas 
open  yard  covered  with  stacks  of  old  acrap-iron, 
much  of  which  was  of  the  size  of  common  but- 
tons, a  door  opens  into  a  large  shop  containing 
twelve  forges  solely  used  for  the  construction  o^ 
engine-wheels,  which  are  forced  on  aa  well  aa  off 
their  axles  by  an  ingenious  machine  of  extraordi- 
nary power.  Adjoining  the  open  yard  we  aaw  in 
operation  Nasmyth*s  great  steam-hammer,  on  the 
summit  of  which  there  sat  perched  up  a  man  who 
could  regulate  its  blow  from  say  twenty-five  tone, 
to  a  little  tap  sufficient  only  to  drive  a  common- 
sized  nail.  As  soon  as  the  furnace-door  on  one 
side  of  this  hammer  was  opened,  a  large  lump  of 
scrap  iron  at  a  white  heat  waa  Hfted  and  then  coo- 
ducted  by  a  crane  on  to  the  anvil  beneath.  At 
the  same  moment  from  an  opposite  fi|maoe  a  Umg 
iron  bar,  heated  only  at  one  extremity,  waa  hy  a 
gentle  blow  of  the  hammer  no  aooner  welded  le 
the  mass  than  the  head  amlth,  using  it  aa  n  han- 
dle, turned  and  re-turned  the  lump  on  the  anvil  no 
as  to  enable  the  steam-hammer  to  weld  ila  oob- 
tents  into  proper  form.  Of  coorae  there  has  been 
selected  for  this  extremely  heavy  woifc  the  atroog- 
eat  man  that  could  be  obtained.  He  ia  of  nbont 
the  height  and  bulk  of  the  celebrated  Italian  ainger 
Signer  Lablache,  with  apparently  the  aliength  of 
Hercules,  or  rather  of  Vulcan  himself— and  oer- 
uinly  nothing  could  be  a  finer  diaplay  of  monenlar 
power  than  the  various  attitndea  whidi  thie  heavy 
man  assumed,  aa,  regardleaa  of  the  aparks  whiak 
flew  at  him,  or  of  the  white  beat  of  the  lanf  of 
iron  he  was  forging,  he  turned  it  on  ooo  Mde  aad 
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then  on  the  other,  until  at  a  gifen  signal  a  small 
smith  in  attendance  placed  a  sort  of  heavy  chisel 
on  the  iron  handle,  which  by  a  single  blow  of  the 
hammer  was  at  once  severed  from  it,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  piled  away  and  another  mass  lifted 
from  the  fiery  furnace  to  the  anvil. 

Close  to  this  Cyclopean  scene  there  is  a  shop 
solely  for  turning  wheels  and  axles,  which,  brought 
here  rough  from  the  smiths*  forges  we  have  de- 
scribed, never  leave  this  place  until  they  are  ready 
to  go  under  the  engine  for  which  they  have  been 
made. 

After  passing  through  a  grinding-shop  and  a 
coppersmith *s  shop,  which  we  must  leave  without 
comment,  we  entered  a  most  important  and  inter- 
esting workshop,  330  feet  in  length  by  60  feet  in 
breadth,  termed  **  the  fitting-shop,''  because  the 
work  brought  here  in  various  states  is  all  finally 
finished  and  fitted  for  its  object.  Besides  11 
planing- machines,  36  shaping  and  slotting  ma- 
chines, and  30  turning-lathes,  all  working  by 
steam-power,  we  observed,  running  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  the  building,  five  sets  of  Ubles, 
at  which  were  busily  employed  in  filing,  rasping, 
hammering,  &c.,  eight  rows  of  ^^vice-men^**  so 
called  because  they  work  at  vices.  The  whole  of 
the  artificers  in  this  room  are  of  the  best  descrip- 
tion, and  the  importance  of  their  duties  cannot 
perhaps  be  more  briefly  illustrated  than  by  the 
simple  fact  that,  besides  all  the  requisite  repairs 
of  200  locomotive  engines,  they  were  employed  in 
finishing  the  innumerable  details  of  30  new  ones 
in  progress.  Some  were  solely  engaged  in  con- 
verting boits  into  screws  ;  some  in  fitting  nuts  ; 
some  in  constructing  brass  whistles-:  in  short,  in 
this  division  of  labor  almost  every  *'  vice-man'* 
was  employed  in  finishing  some  limb,  joint,  or 
other  component  part  of  a  locomotive  engine  des- 
tined to  draw  trains  either  of  goods  or  passengers. 

After  visiting  a  large  storeroom,  in  which  all 
things  appertaining  to  engines,  sorted  and  piled  in 
innumerable  compartments,  are  guarded  by  a  store- 
keeper, who  registers  in  a  book  each  item  that  he 
receives  and  delivers,  we  will  now  introduce  our 
readers  to  the  climax  of  the  establishment,  com- 
monly called  **  the  Erecling-shap,*^  Hitherto  we 
have  been  occupied  in  following  in  tedious  detail 
from  the  foundry  to  the  forge,  and  from  the  anvil 
to  the  vice,  the  various  items,  such  as  plates,  riv- 
ets, bolls,  nuts,  rings,  stays,  tubes,  ferrules,  steam- 
pipes,  exhausting-pipes,  chimney- pipes,  safety- 
valves,  life-guards,  axle-boxes,  pistons,  cylinders, 
connecting-rods,  splashers,  leading  and  trailing 
wheels,  &c.,  amounting  in  number  to  5416  pieces, 
of  which  a  locomotive  engine  is  oomposod.  We 
have  at  last,  howevsr,  reached  that  portion  of  the 
establishment  in  which  all  those  joints,  limbe,  and 
boilers  which  have  been  separately  forged,  shaped 
and  finished  in  different  localities,  are  assembled 
together  for  the  consummation  of  the  especial  ob- 
ject for  which,  with  so  much  labor  and  at  so  great 
an  expense,  they  have  been  prepared :  indeed, 
nothing,  we  believe,  can  be  more  true  than  Mr. 
Robert  Stephenson's  well-knowa  nuutiiD- «** J.  /o- 


comotive  engine  must  be  put  together  as  carefutly 
as  a  watch!** 

The  Erecting-shop  at  Crewe  is  a  room  300  feet 
long  by  100  feet  broad,  containing  five  sets  of 
rails,  upon  three  of  which  are  erected  the  new 
engines  and  tenders — the  otlier  two  being  usually 
occupied  by  those  under  heavy  repair.  The  num- 
ber of  artificers  we  found  employed  was  220.  lo 
this  magnificent  building  we  saw  in  progress  of 
erection  20  passenger-engines,  also  10  luggage- 
engines  ;  and  as  this  shop  has  (as  we  have  before 
stated)  turned  out  a  locomotive  engine  and  tender 
complete  on  every  Monday  morning  for  very  nearly 
a  year,  and  is  continuing  to  supply  them  at  the 
same  rate,  we  had  before  us  in  review  locomotive 
engines  in  almost  every  stage  of  progress ;  and 
when  we  reflected  on  the  innumefkble  benefits, 
and  evien  blessings,  Vrhich  resulted  to  mankind 
from  their  power,  it  was  most  pleasing  to  be  ena- 
bled at  one  view  to  see — as  it  were  in  rehearsal 
behind  the  scenes — performers  who  were  so  shortly 
to  appear  upon  the  stage  of  life. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  line  of  rails  close  to 
the  north  wall  there  appeared  a  long  low  tortuous 
mass  of  black  iron-work,  without  superstructure  or 
wheels,  in  which  the  form  of  an  engine-bed  in 
embryo  could  but  very  faintly  be  traced ;  a  little 
nearer  was  a  similar  mass,  in  which  the  outline 
appeared,  from  some  cause  or  other,  to  be  more 
distinctly  marked ;  nearer  still  the  same  outline 
appeared  upon  wheeb;  to  the  next  there  had  been 
added  a  boiler  and  fire-box,  without  dome,  steam- 
escape,  or  funnel-pipe  ;  nearer  still  the  locomotive- 
engine  in  its  naked  state  appeared,  in  point  of 
form,  complete : — and  workmen  were  here  busily 
engaged  in  covering  the  boiler  with  a  garment 
about  half  an  inch  thick  of  hair-felt,  upon  which 
others  were  affixing  a  covering  of  inch  deal-plaok, 
over  which  was  to  be  tightly  bound  a  tarpaulin, 
the  whole  to  be  secured  by  iron  hoops.  In  the 
next  case  the  dome  of  the  engine  was  undergoing 
a  similar  toilette,  excepting  that,  instead  of  a 
wooden  upper  garment,  it  was  receiving  ono  of 
copper.  Lastly — (it  was  on  a  Saturday  that  we 
chanced  to  visit  the  establishment)-— there  stood  at 
the  head  of  this  list  of  recruits  a  fplendid  bran- 
new  locomotive  engine,  completely  finished,  painted 
bright-green — the  varnish  was  scarcely  dry — and 
in  every  respect  perfectly  ready  to  be  delivered 
over  on  Monday  morning  to  mn  ita  gigantic  course. 
On  other  rails  within  the  building  were  tenders  in 
similar  states  of  progress ;  and,  as  the  eye  rapidly 
glanced  down  these  iron  rails,  the  finished  engine 
and  tender  immediately  before  it  seemed  gradually 
and  almost  imperceptibly  to  dissolve,  in  proportioa 
to  its  distance,  until  nothing  was  left  of  each  but 
an  indistinct  and  almost  onintelligible  dreamy  viakm 
of  black  iron-work.  On  one  of  the  furthest  rails, 
among  a  number  of  engines  that  were  undergoing 
serious  operations,  we  observed  **  The  CoUmd^^* 
which,  by  going  oflT  the  rails  at  Newton  Bridge,, 
caused  the  death  of  General  Baird. 

Coach  Department, — As  our  readeia  will  no 
doubt  fisel  aooie  little  selfish  interest  in  the  eott<> 
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straction  of  the  railway  carriages  in  which  they 
tra?el,  we  shall  conclude  our  rapid  sunrey  of  the 
company*!  workshops  at  Crewe  by  a  short  inspec- 
tion of  the  coach  esublishment.  This  department 
construcu  and  maiouina  for  the  traffic  on  393 
miles  of  rails  all  the  requisite  passenger-carriages, 
luggage-vans,  trafelling  post-offices  and  tenden, 
parcel-vans  and  parcel-carts,  milk-trucks,  (princi- 
pally to  supply  Liverpool,)  and  break- wagons. 

At  the  company's  '*  Wagon  Department''  at 
Manchester — which  is  about  to  be  transferred  to 
Liverpool — are  constructed  and  maintained  all  the 
requisite  goods-wagons,  horse-boxes,  coke-wagons, 
carriage-trucks  for  private  carriages,  cattle-wagons, 
and  timber-trucks. 

The  total  number  of  carriages  of  all  descriptions 
maintained  at  Crewe  amounts  to  670,  of  which 
about  100  at  a  time  are  usually  in  hospital.  There 
are  generally  from  30  to  40  new  carriages  in  pro- 
gress ;  the  number  of  workmen  employed  was  260. 
The  establishment  is  divided  into  one  set  of  work- 
shops fur  the  construction,  and  another  for  the  re- 
pair of  carriages. 

1.  In  a  large  shop,  300  feet  in  length,  warmed 
by  steam,  at  night  lighted  by  gas,  and  by  day  from 
lofty  windows  on  each  side,  there  is  throughout 
the  whole  length  of  the  building  a  wooden  pave- 
ment containing  eight  seta  of  rails,  upon  which  we 
beheld,  like  hackney-coaches  on  their  stands,  a 
variety  of  carriages  in  various  stages  of  construc- 
tion and  of  alteration,  each  surrounded  by  several 
intelligent  artificen,  who,  instead  of  throwing  away 
their  time  in  dancing  round  a  tree  of  liberty,  to  the 
tune,  or,  as  it  is  poetically  termed  by  M.  Lamar- 
tino,  *'  the  dogma"  of  liberty,  fraternity,  and  equali- 
ty,  were  sedulously  occupied  in  framing  different 
sorts  of  carriages  to  suit  the  various  gradations  of 
human  society.  For  instance,  one  set,  with  beau- 
tiful colore,  were  painting  the  outside  of  a  '*  firat- 
elass ;"  while  their  comrades  within  were  padding 
it,  and  petting  it,  and  stuffing  it,  as  if  its  object 
were  to  fit  every  bend  and  hollow  in  the  human 
frame.  Another  set  were  strongly  varnishing  the 
wooden  oak-painted  interior  of  a  '*  second-class," 
whose  exterior  had  evidently  received  considerable 
attention ;  while  another  gang  were  '*  finishing  off" 
a  covered  **  third-class,"  whose  inside  certainly 
appeared  not  only  very  hard,  but  what  month- 
nurses  term  **  terribly  troubled  with  wind." 

In  another  quarter,  a  set  of  workmen  were 
economically  converting  an  old  firat-class  into  a 
second-class — the  transmutation  being  effi^sted  by 
taking  out  the  lining,  and  then  converting  large, 
fashionable,  oval  windows  into  little  vulgar  square 
ones.  But  though  comfort,  like  cheese,  bacon,  or 
any  other  description  of  merchandise,  was  thus 
doled  out  to  each  class  of  passengen  according  to 
the  amount  of  it  which  they  may  desire  to  pur^ 
chase,  the  materials  of  all  the  carriages  appeared 
to  be  of  good  sound  quality.  The  panels  of  firet, 
second,  and  third-class  carriages,  as  well  as  those 
even  of  luggage-vans,  are  invariably  made  of  ma- 
hogany ;  **  the  bottom-sides"  of  English  oak  ;  the 
rwt  of  the  framing  of  ash.     The  break-blocks  are 


made  of  willow,  and  usually  last  about  ten  weeks* 
work.  Adjoining  this  congregation  of  carriagee 
is  a  smith's  shop,  containing  twenty-eight  fbrgea 
and  a  tire-oven ;  above  which  we  found  a  large 
store-room  filled  with  lace-trimming,  horse-hair, 
superfine  cloth,  varnished  oil-cloth,  naila,  rags,  and, 
among  a  variety  of  other  requirements,  plate-glass 
for  windows.  We  observed  that  those  for  the 
front  glasses  of  coupes — in  order  to  enable  them 
to  resist  the  occasional  pelting  of  hot  eioden  from 
the  engine — were  half  an  inch  thick!  There 
was  also,  in  an  adjoining  store,  a  collection  of  old 
cushions,  mercilessly  indented  and  worn  out  by 
some  description  of  dull  heavy  pressare. 

2.  The  hospital  of  the  Coach  Department  at 
Crewe  is  an  enormous  shed,  600  feet  long  by  180 
broad.  It  is  capable  of  holding  90  carriages,  whh 
ample  room  for  working  around  them,  hot  only  80 
were  under  repair.  Among  them  we  observed 
several  flying  post-offices  and  tenden  bearing  the 
royal  arms.  Adjoining  is  a  large  smithes  shop, 
also  a  spacious  yard  containing  a  heavy  stock  of 
timber  piled  under  sheds,  with  an  office  for  record- 
ing the  daily  amount  received  and  delivered.  On 
entering  the  ^^  Grease  Houxe,*^  which,  eontnry  to 
expectation,  we  found  to  be  as  dean  as  a  dairy,  we 
perceived  standing  against  the  walls,  three  huge 
casks  of  Russia  tallow,  a  quantity  of  yellow  palm- 
oil,  several  boxes  of  soda,  and  a  water-eock.  On 
the  opposite  side  there  was  a  small  steam-boiler  for 
heating  two  open  cauldrona  and  two  wooden  cod- 
ing-vats. This  apparatus  is  constructed  for  the 
fabrication  of  that  yellow  mixture  which  our  read- 
era  have  seen  bestowed  so  generoudy  to  the  axles 
of  the  carriages  of  every  train.  We  had  often  in 
vain  endeavored  to  ascertain  its  compodtion,  which, 
from  the  grease-master,  the  highest  possible  author- 
ity on  the  subject,  we  at  last  discovered  to  be  as 
follows : — 

200  lbs.  of  Russia  tallow.     20  lbs.  of  soda. 
70  lbs.  of  palm-oil.  50  gallons  of  water. 

Besides  heating  the  two  caldrons  we  have  men- 
tioned, large  iron  pipes  pass  from  the  steam-boiler 
to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  two  casks,  esch  con- 
taining one  ton  of  sperm-oil,  which  is  thus  kept 
constantly  fluid,  instead  of  crystallizing ,  as  it  k 
prone  to  do,  during  cold  weather. 

A  Rmlxoay  Toxon, — Having  now  oondnded  our 
rough  sketch  of  the  workshops  of  the  looomotive 
and  coach  departmenta  at  Crewe — in  both  of  whieh 
the  company's  artificen  and  workmen  toil  both 
winter  and  summer  from  six  in  the  morning  tOl 
half-past  five  in  the  evening,  excepting  on  &lnr- 
days,  when  they  leave  oflfat  four — our  readen  will, 
we  hope,  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  their  welfsn 
to  inquire,  as  we  anxioualy  did,  a  little  into  thdr 
domestic  history  and  comforts.  About  s  hundred 
yards  from  the  two  establishments  we  have  just 
leA,  there  stands  a  plain  neat  building,  ereeied 
by  the  company,  containing  baths,  hot,  edd,  and 
shower,  for  the  workmen,  as  well  as  lor  tMr 
wives  and  daughtera,  the  houn  allotted  for  oaeh 
sex  being  stated  on  a  board,  whieh  bluntly  aaongh 
explains  that  the  women  may  wsah  whilt  tbs  bm 
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are  working,  and  vice  versa.  For  this  wholesome 
laxary  the  charge  for  each  person  is  lid. ;  and 
although  we  do  not  just  at  present  recollect  the 
exact  price  of  yellow  soap  per  bar,  of  sharp  white 
sand  per  bushel,  of  stout  dowlas-towelling  per 
yard,  or  the  cost  of  warming  a  few  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water,  yet,  as  we  stood  gazing  into  one  of 
these  baths,  we  could  not  help  thinking  that,  if 
that  Hercules  who  works  the  steam-hammer  can, 
on  Saturday  night  after  his  week's  toil,  be  scrubbed 
perfectly  clean  and  white  for  three  half-pence,  he 
can  have  no  very  great  reason  to  complain,  for 
sorely,  except  by  machinery,  the  operation  could 
scarcely  be  effected  much  cheaper !  To  a  medical 
man  the  company  gives  a  house  and  a  surgery,  in 
addition  to  which  he  receives  from  every  unmarried 
workman  Id.  per  week;  if  married,  but  with  no 
family,  ihd.  per  week ;  if  married,  and  with  a 
family,  2d.  per  week ;  for  which  he  undertakes  to 
give  attendance  and  medicine  to  whatever  men, 
women,  children,  or  babies  of  the  establishment 
may  require  them.  A  clergyman,  with  an  ade- 
quate salary  from  the  company,  superintends  three 
large  day-schools  for  about  300  boys,  girls,  and 
infants.  There  is  also  a  library  and  mechanics* 
institute,  supported  by  a  subscription  of  about  lOs, 
a  year,  at  which  a  number  of  very  respectable  artifi- 
cers, whose  education  when  young  was  neglected, 
attend  at  night  to  learn  ab  initio^  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic.  There  is  likewise  a  vocal  and  in- 
strumental class,  attended  by  a  number  of  workmen, 
with  their  wives  and  daughters. 

The  town  of  Crewe  contains  514  houses,  one 
church,  three  schools,  and  one  town-hall,  all  be- 
longing to  the  company  ;  and  as  the  birth,  growth, 
and  progress  of  a  railway  town  is  of  novel  inter- 
est, our  readers  will,  we  think,  be  anxious  to  learn 
at  what  speed  our  railway  stations  are  now  turning 
into  towns,  just  as  many  of  our  ancient  post-houses 
formerly  grew  into  post-towns.  Although  the  new 
houses  at  Crewe  were  originally  built  solely  for 
railway  servants,  yet  it  was  soon  found  necessary 
to  construct  a  considerable  number  for  the  many 
shopkeepers  and  others  who  were  desirous  to  join 
the  new  settlement,  and  accordingly,  of  the  present 
population  of  8000,  about  one  half  are  strangers. 
Not  only  are  the  streets,  which  are  well  lighted  by 
gas,  much  broader  than  those  of  Wolverton,  but 
the  houses  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  superior 
description,  and,  although  all  are  new,  yet  it  is 
curious  to  observe  how  insidiously  old  customs,  old 
fashions,  old  wants,  and  even  old  luxuries,  have 
become  domiciled.  Many  of  the  shops  have  large 
windows,  which  eagerly  attempt  to  look  like  plate- 
glass.  In  the  shoemakers*  shops,  contrasted  with 
thick  railway  boots  and  broad  railway  shoes,  there 
hang  narrow-soled  Wellingtons  and  Bluchers,  as 
osual  scarcely  half  the  gauge  or  breadth  of  the 
human  foot.  The  company's  workmen  began  by 
having  a  cheap  stout  dancing-master  of  their  own  ; 
bat,  the  aristocracy  of  Crewe  very  naturally  re- 
quiring higher  kicks,  we  found  a  toperior  and 
more  elegant  artist  giving  lessons  in  the  town-hall 
— t  splendid  room  capable  of  containing  1000  per- 


It  would  of  coarse  be  quite  irregalar  for  8000 
persons  to  live  together  without  the  luxury  of  be- 
ing enabled  occasionally  to  bite  and  tickle  each 
other  with  the  sharp  teeth  and  talons  of  the  law, 
and  accordingly  we  observed,  appropriately  in- 
scribed in  large  letters  on  the  door  of  a  very  re- 
spectable-looking ifouse, 

GRIFFIN,  Attornit. 

Mankind  are  so  prone  to  draw  distinctions  where 
no  real  differences  exist,  that  among  our  readers 
there  are  probably  many  who  conceive  that  al- 
though they  themselves  are  fully  competent  to 
enjoy  Fanny  Kemble*s  readings  from  Shakspeare, 
such  a  mental  luxury  would  be  altogether  out  of 
character  at  New  Crewe!  In  short,  that  shops 
full  of  smiths,  and  other  varieties  of  workmen, 
(particularly  him  of  the  steam-hammer,  and  most 
especially  the  artificer  we  saw  squatted  in  the 
boiler,)  although  all  exceedingly  useful  in  their 
'  ways,  could  not  possibly  appreciate  the  delicate 
intonations  of  voice,  or  the  poetical  beauties  to 
which  we  have  alluded.  Now,  without  the 
smallest  desire  to  oppose  this  theory,  we  will  sim- 
ply state,  that  while,  during  the  men's  dinner- 
hour,  we  were  strolling  through  the  streets  of 
Crewe,  we  observed  on  the  walls  of  a  temporary 
theatre,  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  gaping  mouths 
and  eager  unwashed  faces,  a  very  large  placard, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 


BT  PA&TZOXJZiAJl  DBSXBB. 


MR.  JONES  WILL  REPEAT 

C^e  5&cenr  from  ittacbrt^  ann  Catt'0  Ao^ 
Uloqus : 

LIKEWISE 

Imitations  of  Charles  Kemble,  Sdmnnd  Keen, 
aad  Xr.  Coopar. 


The  town  and  shops  of  Crewe  are  well  lighted  by 
gas  from  the  company's  works,  which  create  aboot 
30,000  cubic  feet  per  day — the  foot-paths  of  the 
streets  being  of  asphalt,  composed  of  the  company's 
coal-tar  mixed  up  with  gravel  and  ashes  from  the 
workshops.  The  town  is  governed  by  a  council 
of  fifteen  members,  two  thirds  of  whom  are  nomi* 
nated  by  the  workmen  and  inhabitants,  and  one 
third  by  the  directors.  Their  regolations  are  all 
duly  promulgated  **  by  order  of  the  eouneil.** 

Although  our  limits  do  not  allow  as  to  enter 
into  many  atatistical  details,  we  may  mention  that 
the  number  of  persons  employed  on  account  of  the 
London  and  North-Westem  Railway  Company,  in- 
cluding those  occupied  in  the  collection  and  delivery 
of  goods,  is  as  follows : — 

S  Secretaries. 
1  Manager. 
9  SoperintendenU. 
9G6  Clerics. 
3054  Porters. 
701  Police-constables. 
738  Engine  and  firemea* 
3347  Artificers. 
1458  Laboreis. 
'Total  Bomber  10,263 
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The  number  of  horses  employed  is    .  612 
Ditto  vans,  &c 253 


Moral, — The  few  sketches  which  we  have  now 
concluded,  small  and  trivial  as  they  may  appear  in 
detail,  form  altogether  a  mass  of  circumstantial 
evidence  demonstrating  the  vast  difScnlty  as  well 
as  the  magnitude  of  the  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  practical  working  of  great  railways ;  and 
yet,  we  regret  to  add,  in  their  general  management 
there  exist  moral  and  political  difficulties  more  per- 
plexing than  those  which  science  has  overcome,  or 
which  order  has  arranged.  We  allude  to  a  variety 
of  interests,  falsely  supposed  to  be  conflicting, 
v/hich  it  is  our  desire  to  conciliate,  and  from 
which  we  shall  endeavor  to  derive  an  honest 
moral. 

When  the  present  system  of  railway  travelling 
was  about  to  be  introduced  into  Europe,  it  of 
course  became  necessary  for  parliament  and  for 
his  majesty^s  government  seriously  to  consider  and 
eventually  to  determine  whether  these  great  national 
thoroughfares  should  be  scientifically  formed,  reg- 
ulated, and  directed  by  the  state,  under  a  board 
competently  organized  for  the  purpose,  (vide  Quart. 
JRev.j  No.  125,  p.  60,)  or  whether  the  conveyance 
of  the  public  should  be  committed  to  the  inexpe- 
rienced and  self-interested  management  of  an  in- 
finite number  of  joint-stock  companies.  Without 
referring  to  by-gone  arguments  in  favor  of  each  of 
these  two  systems,  and,  above  all,  without  ofllering 
a  word  against  the  decision  of  parliament  on  the 
subject,  we  have  simply  to  state  that  the  joint- 
stock  system  was  adopted,  and  that  accordingly 
capitalists  and  speculators  of  all  descriptions — men 
of  substance  and  men  of  straw — were  authorized 
at  their  own  cost  to  create  and  govern  the  iron 
thoroughfares  of  the  greatest  commercial  country  in 
the  world.  The  first  result  was  what  might  nat- 
urally have  been  expected ;  for  no  sooner  was  it 
ascertained  that  a  railway  connecting,  or  as  it  may 
be  more  properly  termed,  tapping  immense  masses 
of  population,  such,  for  instance,  as  are  contained 
in  London,  Bristol,  Birmingham,  Liverpool,  Man- 
chester, &c.,  was  productive  of  profit,  than  just  as 
when  one  lucky  man  finds  a  rich  lode,  hundreds 
of  ignorant,  foolish  people  immediately  embark,  or, 
as  it  is  too  truly  termed,  sink  their  capital  in  **  min- 
ing;^^  so  it  was  generally  believed  that  any  '*raj7- 
wfly" — whether  it  connected  cities  or  villages  it 
mattered  not  a  straw — would  be  equally  produc- 
tive. 

The  competition  thus  first  irrationally  and  then 
insanely  created  was  productive  of  good  and  evil. 
The  undertakings  were  commenced  with  great 
vigor.  On  the  other  hand,  as  engineering  talent 
cannot  all  of  a  sudden  be  produced  as  easily  as 
capital,  many  important  works  were  constructed 
under  very  imperfect  superintendence;  and  as  iron, 
timber,  and  every  article  necessary  fi>r  the  con- 
struction of  a  railway  simultaneously  rose  in  value, 
the  result  was  that  the  expense  of  these  new  thor- 
oughfares, which,  by  the  exaction  of  fares  propor- 
tionate to  their  outlay,  must,  it  is  said,  eventually 


be  paid  for  by  the  public,  very  greatly  exceedai 
what,  under  a  calm,  well-regulated  system,  wodd 
have  been  their  cost.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all 
difficulties  and  expenses,  foreseen  as  well  as  on- 
foreseen,  our  great  arterial  railways  were  Tery 
rapidly  constructed. 

Their  managers,  however,  had  scarcely  con- 
cluded their  *'song  of  triumph,"  when  they  fonsd 
themselves  seriously  embarrassed  by  s  demand  oo 
the  part  of  the  public  for  what  had  been  rather  in- 
definitely termed  ''cheap  travelling;"  and  as  this 
question  involves  most  serious  considerations,  we 
will  ofiler  a  very  few  observations  on  it. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  duty  of  parliament  to  legislate  for  the  interests 
of  the  public,  so  it  is  the  duty  of  her  majesty *s 
government  to  exercise  their  influence  in  legitimate 
ly  obtaining  for  the  community  cheap  travelling. 
But  although  money  is  valuable  to  every  man,  his 
life  is  infinitely  more  precious ;  and, therefore,  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether  by  cheap  travelling 
is  meant  travelling  for  nothing,  for  fares  unremo- 
nerative,  or  for  fares  only  slightly  remunerative  to 
the  company,  we  submit  as  a  mere  point  of  pre- 
cedence, that  the  ^r5/  object  the  legislature  ought 
to  obtain  is,  that  every  possible  precaution  shall  bs 
taken  to  ensure  for  tHe  public  safe  travelling. 

Now,  casting  aside  all  petty  or  local  interests, 
we  calmly  ask  in  what  manner  and  by  what 
means  would  her  majcsty*s  g(»vernment  ensure  for 
the  public  safe  travelling,  supposing  our  railways 
were  the  sole  property  of  the  state  t 

The  answer  is  not  only  evident,  but,  we  submit, 
undeniable. 

The  way,  under  Providence,  to  protect  the  pob- 
lic  from  avoidable  accidents  on  railways  is,  utterly 
regardless  of  expense,  to  construct  the  rails,  sleepers, 
locomotive-engines,  and  carriages  of  the  very  best 
materials,  carefully  put  together  by  the  best  work- 
men ;  and  then  to  intrust  the  maintenance  of  tbs 
line  to  engineers  and  other  men  of  science  of  the 
highest  attainments,  assisted  by  a  corps  of  ahlo- 
bodied  guards,  pointsmen,  and  policemen,  all  sober, 
vigilant,  active,  intelligent,  and  honest. 

Now  it  is  highly  satisfactory  to  reflect  that  ev- 
ery one  of  the  above  costly  precautions,  as  well  as 
all  others  of  a  similar  nature  which  a  paternal  gov- 
ernment could  reasonably  desire  to  enforce,  mi«  as 
conducive  to  the  real  interests  of  the  proprietors 
of  a  railway  as  they  are  to  the  safety  of  those  who 
travel  on  it ;  for  even  supposing  that  the  directon 
take  no  pride  in  maintaining  the  character  of  tbs 
national  thoroughfare  committed  to  their  charge 
that,  reckless  of  human  life,  they  care  for  nothing 
but  their  own  pockets — a  railway  accident  san- 
marily  inflicts  upon  their  purses  the  same  descrip- 
tion of  punishment  instantaneoualy  awarded  to  a 
man  who  carelessly  runs  his  head  against  a  post 
For  instance,  only  a  few  weeks  ago  a  hallast-tiak 
on  the  Jjondon  and  North-Westem  Railway  bsvuv 
stopped  for  a  moment,  a  goods-train  behind  it  nm 
into  it.  No  one  was  hurt  excepting  the  conpsny 
— who  sufibred  a  loss  of  4000/.  by  the 
Independent,  therefore,  of  the  heavy  damagM  i 
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ily  awarded  by  jaries  to  any  one  hurt  by  a  railway 
accident,  the  injuries  self-inflicted  by  the  company 
on  their  own  costly  engines,  carriages,  &c.,  are 
most  serious  in  amount,  to  say  nothing  of  the  al- 
most incalculable  embarrassment  they  may  create ; 
indeed,  taking  into  fair  consideration  the  costly  re- 
sults which  have  occurred  to  our  railway  companies 
by  the  dislocation  of  a  bolt,  the  unscrewing  of  a  little 
nut,  or  from  a  variety  of  other  causes  equally  trifling, 
it  may,  we  believe,  be  truly  said  that  the  punish- 
ments which  railway  companies  have  received  from 
accidents  have,  generally  speaking,  exceeded  rather 
than  fallen  short  of  their  offences  ;  and  thus  every 
intelligent  board  of  directors  is  aware  that  safety 
in  travelling  is  more  emphatically  for  the  interest 
of  railway  proprietors  than  any  other  consideration 
whatever ;  in  short,  that  there  is  nothing  more  ex- 
pensive to  a  railway  company  than  an  accident. 

It  being  evident,  therefore,  that  it  is  as  much 
for  the  interests  of  railway  proprietors  as  of  railway 
travellers  that  every  possible  precaution  should  be 
taken  by  the  company  to  prevent  accidents,  we 
have  now  to  observe  that  to  attain  all  the  neces- 
sary securities  there  is  but  one  thing  needful — 
namely,  money.  With  it  her  majesty's  govern- 
ment might  conscientiously  undertake  the  serious 
responsibility  of  prescribing  all  that  science  could 
administer  fur  the  safety  of  the  public.  Without 
money,  what  government  or  what  individual  who 
had  any  character  to  lose  could  fur  a  moment  un- 
dertake that  which  his  judgment  would  clearly  ad- 
monish him  to  be  utteriy  impracticable?  Now,  if 
this  reasoning  be  correct,  the  managers  of  our  ar- 
terial railways  were  certainly  justified  in  expecting 
that,  if  the  government  required  them  to  take  every 
possible  precaution  to  ensure  safe  travelling,  they 
would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  assist  them  in  ob- 
taining the  same  means  which  they  themselves 
would  require  had  they  to  effect  the  same  object — 
namely,  money.  But  instead  of  endeavoring  to  ob- 
tain for  railway  companies  these  means — or  rather, 
instead  of  enabling  them  to  retain  the  means 
which  under  their  respective  acts  of  parliament 
they  already  legally  possessed  of  purchasing  secu- 
rity fur  the  public,  parliament,  in  compliance  with 
a  popular  outcry  for  chea^p  travelling,  deemed  it 
advisable  to  require  from  railways  a  reduction  of 
the  tolls  necessary  to  ensure  safe  travelling.  To 
any  one  who  will  carefully  observe  the  practical 
working  of  a  railway,  it  is  not  only  alarming,  but 
appalling,  to  reflect  on  the  accidents  which  sooner 
or  later  must  befall  the  public  if  the  master-mind 
which  directs  the  whole  concern,  but  which  cannot 
possibly  illuminate  the  darkness  of  every  one  of 
its  details,  were  suddenly  to  be  deprived  of  the 
talisman  by  which  alone  he  can  govern  a  lineal 
territory  four  or  five  hundred  miles  in  length — 
namely,  an  abundant  supply  of  money.  Parliament 
may  thunder — government  may  threaten — juries 
may  punish — the  public  may  rave ;  but  if  the  fus- 
tian-clad workmen  who  put  together  the  5410 
pieces  of  which  a  locomotive  engine  is  composed 
are  insufliciently  paid — if  the  wages  of  the  points- 
men, enginemen,  and  police  be  redaoed  to  that  of 


common  laborers — if  cheap  materials  are  connected 
together  by  scamped  workmanship— the  black  eyes, 
bloody  noses,  fractured  limbs,  mangled  corpses  of 
the  public,  will  emphatically  proclaim,  as  clearly 
as  the  hopper  of  a  mill,  the  emptiness  of  the  ex- 
chequer. So  long  as  the  manager  of  a  railway 
has  ample  funds  he  ought  to  be  prepared,  regard- 
less of  expense,  to  repair  with  the  utmost  possible 
despatch  the  falling-in  of  a  tonne]  or  any  other  se- 
rious accident  to  the  works — in  short,  the  whole 
powers  of  his  mind  should  be  directed  to  the  para- 
mount interests  of  the  public,  which,  in  fact,  are 
identical  with  those  of  the  company.  But  if  he 
has  no  funds— or,  what  is  infinitely  more  alarm- 
ing, in  case  from  want  of  funds  the  impoverished 
proprietors  of  the  railway  shall  have  angrily  elect- 
ed in  his  stead  the  representative  of  an  ignorant, 
ruinous,  and  narrow-minded  policy — how  loudly 
would  the  public  complain — how  severely  would 
our  commercial  interests  suffer,  if,  on  the  occur- 
rence to  the  works  of  any  of  the  serious  accidents 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  the  new  ruler  were  to 
be  afraid  even  to  commence  any  repairs  until  he 
should  have  been  duly  authorized  by  his  newly- 
elected  economical  colleagues  to  haggle  and  ex- 
tract from  a  number  of  contractors  the  cheapesi 
tender ! 

But  we  fear  it  would  not  be  difllcult  to  show  that, 
in  reducing  the  established  rates  of  our  great  rail- 
ways before  their  works  were  completed,  parlia- 
ment has  unintentionally  legislated  upon  erroneous 
principles.  For  instance,  we  have  already  explained 
that  the  profit  of  a  railway  depends  upon  the  amount 
of  the  population  and  goods  which  flow  upon  it  from 
the  towns  it  taps.  If,  therefore,  the  trafiic  on  an 
arterial  line  be  but  moderately  remunerative,  it 
must  be  evident  that  a  branch  line  must  be  an  on- 
profitable  concern— unless,  indeed,  the  company  be 
authorized  to  levy  upon  it  higher  tolls  than  are  suf- 
ficient on  the  trunk  line.  When,  therefore,  in  the 
rapid  development  of  our  great  national  railway  8y»> 
tem  it  was  found  necessary  for  the  accommodatioB 
of  a  fraction  of  the  public  to  apply  to  parliament 
for  powers  to  make  these  unremunerating  branch 
lines,  the  companies  were  certainly  in  theory  enti- 
tled to  expect  the  extra  assistance  we  have  ex- 
plained; instead  of  which  they  were  practically 
informed  that,  unless  they  would  consent  to  loweb 
their  tolls  altogether,  they  would  not  be  allowed  to 
develop  their  system  by  the  construction  of  any 
branch  line  ;  which  is  as  if  a  tenant  were  to  say  to 
his  landlord — *'  If  you  incur  the  expense  of  making 
convenient  by-roads  to  my  farm  to  enable  me  with 
facility  to  take  my  crops  to  market,  you  must  lower 
my  rcTi/.'* 

As  it  is  undeniable  that  exorbiUnt  rates,  besidet 
being- inconvenient  to  the  public,  are  highly  injuri- 
ous to  the  real  interests  of  railway  proprietors — ^in- 
deed, we  have  shown  how  enormously  the  traflic  of 
the  country  has  been  increased  by  low  charges 
we  are  fully  disposed,  not  only  most  strongly  to 
recommend,  but  as  far  as  it  may  be  legal  to  enforce, 
that  salutary  principle ;  but  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culty of  ai  prmnt  adjusting  the  proper  tolls  to  be 
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levied  on  the  public  is,  that  do  arterial  railway  in 
Great  Britain  can  either  declare  in  figures,  or  even 
verbally  explain,  the  real  state  of  its  ultimate  ex- 
penditure and  receipts,  for  the  sole  reason,  namely, 
that  the  enterprise  is  not  yet  worked  out,  and  that 
no  man  breathing  can  foretell  what  are  to  be  its 
limits. 

What  has  become,  we  ask,  of  the  old  London 
and  Birmingham  Railway  (bom  only  in  1836) — 
of  the  Grand  Junction  Railway— of  the  Manchester 
and  Birmingham — the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railways — and  of  a  score  of  others  we  could  name  ? 
What  has  become  of  the  civil,  or  rather  uncivil, 
war  which  all  these  companies  waged  against  each 
other;  as  well  as  against  Messrs.  Pickford,  the 
most  powerful  carriers  in  the  world  1  They  have 
all  lost  the  independence  they  respectively  occupied, 
and,  like  the  ingredients  cast  by  Macbeth *s  witches 
**  i'  ih'  charmed  pot,"  they  have  **  boiled,"  or,  as 
it  is  now-a-days  termed,  amalgamated,  into  one 
great  stock ;  and  while  this  long  continuous  arte- 
rial line  has  been  drawing  from  the  public  for  goods 
and  passenger  traffic  considerable  receipts,  it  has 
been,  and  at  various  localities  still  is,  draining  its 
own  life-blood  by  the  forced  construction  of  a  num- 
ber of  sucking  branch-lines,  which,  as  far  as  we 
can  see,  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  remunerative. 

For  some  time  railway  companies  deemed  it  their 
interest  to  compete  against  each  other,  but  this  ruin- 
ous system  was  gradually  abandoned  and  is  now  re- 
versed. The  two  lines  from  London  to  Peterbor- 
ough, after  competing  for  several  months,  now 
divide  their  profits.  The  two  lines  to  Edinburgh 
will  probably  ere  long  do  the  same.  But  besides 
this  transmutation  of  competition  into  combination, 
public  notice  was  lately  given  that  three  of  the  large 
arterial  lines,  namely,  the  Great  Western,  the 
South- Western,  and  the  London* and  North-West- 
em,  were  meditating  an  amalgamation  of  their  re- 
spective stocks  into  one  vast  concern.  On  this  im- 
portant project,  which  for  the  present  has  been 
abandoned,  we  wUl  ofier  a  very  few  observations. 

We  believe  it  may  be  affirmed,  without  fear  of 
contradiction,  that  the  working  details  of  a  railway 
are  invariably  well  executed  in  proportion  to  their 
magnitude : — that,  fur  instance,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  London  and  Norih-Western  Railway, 
the  arrival  and  departure  of  trains  are  better  regu- 
lated at  their  large  stations  than  at  their  small ; — 
that  their  great  manufactories  are  better  and  more 
economically  conducted  than  their  little  ones; — 
that  the  arrangements  of  Messrs.  Pickford  and  of 
Messrs.  Chaplin  and  Home  are  better  at  Camden 
Town  than  at  the  small  out-lying  stations  ; — in 
short,  we  most  distinctly  observed  that  wherever 
there  was  an  enormous  amount  of  important  busi- 
ness to  be  transacted,  there  were  invariably  to  be 
found  assembled  superior  talents,  superior  work- 
men, superior  materials ;  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  at  small  and  secluded  localities,  where  little 
work  was  performed,  inferior  men,  inferior  wag- 
ons, horses,  &c.,  were  employed. 

In  the  old  system  of  travelling,  it  was  safer  to 
drive  along  a  lonely  road  than   through   crowded 


streets ;  old  horses  as  well  as  old  drivers,  wen 
deemed  safer  than  young  ones ;  is  fact,  the  mors 
the  traveller  was  impeded,  the  less  dangeroos  was 
his  journey.  But  on  our  raflways,  when  once  a 
mun  has  tied  himself  to  the  tail  of  a  locomotive 
engine,  it  matters  but  little,  especially  in  a  fog, 
whether  he  flies  st  the  pace  of  fifty  miles  an  hour, 
or  whether  he  crawls,  as  it  is  now  termed,  st  the 
rate  of  only  twenty ;  for,  in  either  case,  if  there 
be  anything  faulty  in  the  works,  machinery,  or 
management,  accidents  may  ooeor  to  him  which  it 
is  fearful  to  contemplate.  Considering,  therefore, 
that  not  only  the  ability  necessary  for  the  general 
management  of  a  railway,  but  the  intelligence  and 
vigilance  requisite  at  every  station  and  on  every 
portion  of  the  line  are  fonnd  practically  to  increase 
according  to  the  demand,  and  vice  versa^  it  is  evi- 
dent that  nothing  would  prove  more  fatal  to  the 
public,  as  well  as  ruinous  to  proprietors,  than  to 
split  an  efficient  remunerating  great  railway  into 
two  or  more  inefficient  and  onremnnerating  small 
ones.  A  little  railway,  like  "a  little  war,"  is 
murderous  to  those  engaged  in  it — minoos  to 
those  who  pay  for  it ;  and  we  are  therefore  of 
opinion  that  it  is  for  the  interest  of  the  public  not 
only  that  traffic  should  be  concentrated  as  mnch 
as  possible  on  large  lines,  rich  enough  to  purcbsse 
management,  engineering,  servants,  apd  materials 
of  the  very  best  description,  but  thst  these  great 
lines,  by  uniting  together,  should  voluntarily  force 
themselves  to  exchange  all  paltry  eonsidentions, 
mean  exactions  and  petty  projects  for  those  great 
principles  which  alone  should  guide  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  national  system  of  railways.  Thers 
can  be  no  doubt  that  any  description  of  monopoly 
is  abstractedly  an  evil,  but  if  it  be  equally  true 
that  every  inch  of  railway  throughout  the  country 
represents  an  integral  portion  of  a  vast,  legally  con- 
stituted, monopolizing  system,  the  practical  qoes 
tion  to  consider  is,  not  whether  monopoly  is  sn 
evil,  but  whether,  of  two  evils,  it  would  be  mors 
or  less  convenient  for  parliament  and  the  puhlie 
to  deal  with  one  monopoly  than  with  manyf^ 
whether,  for  insUnce,  it  would  be  more  or  leas 
easy  for  government,  in  recommending  alterations 
of  fares,  &c.,  to  correspond  solely  with  the  diree- 
tors  of  the  London  and  North- Western  Rayway 
than  to  communicate  seriatim  with  the  boards  of 
the  several  companies  to  whom  the  present  line 
originally  belonged,  each  of  which  might  possiUy, 
in  opposition  to  each  other,  be  pursuing  a  diflerent 
course  of  policy. 

As  the  new  system  has  created  an  enormoas 
increase  of  traffic,  so  it  has  also,  fan  pasm,  de- 
veloped talent  proportionate  to  the  extnoidinsTj 
demand  for  it ;  and,  therefore,  whatever  may  be  the 
imaginary  dangers  from  a  cpncentrated  administra- 
tion of  our  railways,  we  feel  confident  that  the 
public  have  much  greater  reason  to  apprabend  the 
inconveniences,  to  say  the  least,  that  must  inetil* 
ably  result  to  them  from  those  sodden  onmson 
able  changes  of  management,  or  rather  of  ■»• 
management,  which  are  sore  periodicanj  to  lain 
place  so  long  as  every  separate  railway 
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aTbitrarily  parsues  not  only  its  own  tystem,  but 
that  which  its  restless  shareholders  from  time  to 
time  may  think  proper  to  ordain.  At  all  events, 
until  the  best  plan  of  managing  our  great  railways 
shall  have  been  fully  ascertained,  and  most  es- 
pecially until  the  unknown  liabilities,  expenses, 
snd  receipts  attendant  upon  the  establishment  over 
the  surface  of  our  country  of  a  series  of  iron  high- 
ways shall  have  been  accurately  developed,  it  must 
be  utterly  impossible  for  any  practical  man  to  de- 
cide to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  parliamentary  tolls 
originally  levied  on  the  public  ought  in  equity  to 
hav^  been  reduced. 

The  great  truth,  however,  sooner  or  later  must 
appear ;  and  as  the  hurricane,  however  violently 
it  may  blow,  in  due  time  is  invariably  succeeded 
by  a  breathless  calm ; — as  the  ocean  waves,  al- 
though mountain  high,  shortly  subside  ; — as  the 
darkest  night  in  a  few  hours  turns  into  bright  day- 
light;— so  must  the  present  mystified  prospects 
of  our  great  railways  inevitably  ere  long  become 
clear  and  transparent  as  those  of  any  other  mer- 
cantile firm ;  and  when  this  moment  shall  have 
arrived,  ^e  believe  a  very  short  time  will  elapse 
before  parliament,  the  amalgamated  railway  boards, 
'  ud  the  public,  will  come  to  a  creditable  and  ami- 
cable adjustment;  for  while,  on  the  one  hand,  it 
can  never  be  the  interest  of  the  public  to  prefer 
cheap  to  SAFE  travelling,  so  it  can  never  be  the 
serious  and  fixed  purpose  of  any  body  of  men  com- 
petent to  direct  the  aflfairs  of  our  arterial  railways, 
to  exact  from  the  public  an  exorbitant  dividend, 
which  must  inevitably  create  condign  punishment ; 
for  so  sure  as  water  finds  its  own  level  will  Brit- 
ish capital  always  be  forthcoming  to  lower  by 
legitimate  competition  anything  like  a  continued 
usurious  exaction  from  the  public.  But  a  mo- 
ment's consideration  of  the  following  facts  will 
show  that  as  regards  railway  tolls  the  public  have 
as  yet  no  very  great  reason  to  complain. 

In  Herapath's  Railway  Journal,  of  the  30th  of 
September  last,  it  appears  that  the  capital  expend- 
ed on  railways  now  open  for  traffic,  amounting  to 
148,400,000/.,  gives  a  profit  of  IBl  per  cent,  for 
the  half-year,  or  3/.  125.  4|</.  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Deducting  the  non-paying  dividend  lines,  the  divi- 
dend on  the  remainder  amounts  to  209  per  cent, 
for  the  half-year,  or  4/.  35. 7-^.  percent,  per  annum. 

AAer  ten  years'  competition  with  railways,  the 
dividends  received  by  the  canal  companies  between 
London  and  Manchester  were  in  1846  as  follows : 

PerOsnt. 

Grand  Junction  Canal, 6 

Oxford 86 

Coventry, 25 

Old  Birmingham,       ...  .     .     16 

Trent  and  Mersey, 30 

Duke  of  Bridgewater's  (private  property)  tay  30 

The  dividends  received  by  the  Grand  Junetion 
Canal  for  the  last  forty  yetit  have  averaged  9/. 
lOf.  9d.  per  cent,  per  annum. 

Great  as  have  been  and  still  are  the  advan- 
tages to  the  country  of  oar  inland  navigation,  it 
•annot  be  denied  that  the  eieation  of  railwajra  waa 
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a  more  hazardous  nndertaking  than  the  conetrue- 
tion  of  canals.  Without,  however,  offering  any 
opinion  as  to  the  relative  profits  which  it  has  been 
the  fortune  of  the  proprietors  of  each  of  these 
valuable  undertakings  to  divide,  we  merely  repeat 
that,  considering  the  unknown  difficulties  which 
for  some  time  mast  continue  to  obscure  the  future 
prospects  of  our  railways,  it  is  neither  for  their 
interest  nor  that  of  the  public  that  the  managers 
of  these  great  national  works  should  in  the  mean 
while  be  cramped  by  want  of  means  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  important  system  which  it  has 
pleased  the  imperial  parliament  to  commit  to  their 
hands  instead  of  to  the  paternal  management  of 
her  majesty's  government. 

If  the  present  alarming  depreciation  of  railway 
property  continue,  it  is  evident  that  decisive  meas- 
ures, good,  bad,  or  indiflferent,  will  be  deemed 
necessary  by  the  shareholders  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
further  loss;  and  while,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
public  ought  not  to  be  alarmed  at  impracticable 
threats,  it  is  only  prudence  to  consider  what  will 
probably  be  the  lamentable  results  of  a  civil  or 
rather  of  an  uncivilized  warfare  between  the  trav- 
elling public  and  the  proprietors  of  the  rails  on 
which  they  travel.  In  case  the  present  reduced 
fares  should  prove  to  be  unremunerative,  we  have 
endeavored  to  show  that,  nnless  the  shareholders 
in  anger  elect  incompetent  managers,  the  public 
have  no  reason  to  entertain  any  extra  apprehension 
from  accidents ; — for  the  engine-driver  might  as 
well  desire  to  run  his  locomotive  over  an  embank- 
ment as  a  company  of  proprietors — almost  all  of 
whom  are  railway  travellers — become  reckless  of 
their  property  as  well  as  of  their  lives.  Indeed, 
if  railway  ratea  were  to  be  further  reduoed  to- 
morrow, the  public  would,  we  believe,  travel  as 
safely,  and  perhaps  even  more  so,  than  at  present. 
The  result  of  inadequate  rates  is  not  danger,  but 
inconvenience,  amounting  to  deprivation  of  many 
of  those  advantages  which  the  railway  system  is 
calculated  to  bestow  upon  the  country.  For 
instance,  to  every  practical  engineer  it  is  well 
known  that  pace  is  just  as  expensive  on  raila  ss 
on  the  road.  At  present  the  public  travel  fast, 
and  those  who  want  to  go  long  distanoes  are  ac- 
commodated with  trains  that  seldom  stop.  If, 
however,  it  does  not  suit  them  to  pay  for  speed, 
they  cannot  reasonably  expect  to  have  it.  If  rail- 
way companies  ai  well  as  the  public  are  forced  to 
economize,  both  we  believe  would  eventually  be 
heavy  losers  by  the  transaction.  The  London  and 
North-Weatern  Company,  by  taking  ofif  their  ex- 
press trains,  might  at  once  save  opwards  of  40,009/. 
a  year,  besides  severe  extra  damage  to  their  rails. 
The  railways  in  general  might  reduce  the  namber 
of  their  trains— make  them  stop  at  every  little 
station — ran  very  slow — suppress  the  delivery  of 
day-ticketa— curtail  the  expenses  of  their  station 
aeoommodation — and  finally  abandon  a  nnmber  of 
tribatary  lines  npon  whieh  large  aama  of  moiiej 
have  been  expended.  It  moat  be  for  the  pabKe 
to  determine  whether,  lor  the  sake  of  a  amall 
aaviag  in  their  frraa,  whiek  afWr  all  an  i 
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as  compared  with  other  travelling  charges,  they 
desire  not  only  to  forego  the  accommodation  and 
convenience  to  which  they  have  lately  becooie  ac- 
customed, bnt  to  arrest  the  development  of  the 
railway  system  to  its  utmost  extent,  and  with  its 
development  its  profits. 

But,  whether  our  railways  be  eventually  gov- 
erned by  high-minded  or  by  narrow-minded  prin- 
ciples— by  one  well-constituted  amalgamated  board, 
or  by  a  series  of  small  disjointed  local  authorities 
— we  trust  our  readers  of  all  politics  will  cordially 
join  with  us  in  a  desire,  not  unappropriate  to  the 
commencement  of  a  new  year,  that  the  wonderful 
discovery  which  it  has  pleased  the  Almighty  to 
impart  to  us,  instead  of  becoming  among  us  a 
subject  of  angry  dispute,  may  in  every  region  of 
the  globe  bring  the  human  family  into  friendly 
communion  ;  that  it  may  dispel  national  prejudices, 
assuage  animosities ;  in  short,  that  by  creating  a 
feeling  of  universal  gratitude  to  the  Power  from 
which  it  has  proceeded,  it  may  produce  on  earth 
peace  and  good  will  towards  men. 


fleeting  telescopes,  by  gunsmiths,  and  othen.  Its 
property  of  being  welded,  either  one  piece  with 
another,  or  with  iron  and  steel,  admits  of  maiy 
useful  applications  in  the  arts.  From  its  acard^ 
and  indestructibility,  it  has  been  piopoaed  to  uae  it 
for  coinage ;  and  we  believe  coins  of  the  respec- 
tive valoes^of  3,  6,  and  20  silver  roobles  are  now 
current  in  . 


Platina  Metal.  This  metal  was  formerly  more 
valuable  than  gold.  But  the  platina  mines  of  Rus- 
sia have  furnished  such  an  abundance  of  the  ore, 
that  it  is  now  next  to  gold  in  value.  It  is  a  metal 
of  whitish  silvery  color — the  heaviest,  the  most  dif- 
ficult of  fusion,  the  most  ductile,  and  the  most  flex- 
ible of  the  known  metals,  having  a  specific  gravity 
of  21.5,  and  capable  of  being  hammered  into  leaves, 
or  drawn  into  wires,  of  extreme  tenuity.  Its  hard- 
ness is  intermediate  between  that  of  copper  and 
iron ;  and  though  very  infusible,  it  is  malleable,  and 
capable  of  being  welded  at  a  white  heat,  either  one 
piece  to  another,  or  to  a  bit  of  iron  or  steel.  It  is 
not  in  the  least  afl!ected  by  the  air  or  water,  and  it 
is  not  attacked  by  any  of  the  pure  acids  ;  but  is  dis- 
solved by  chlorine  and  nitromuriatic  acid. 

In  beauty,  ductility,  and  indestructibility  it  is 
hardly  inferior  to  gold.  When  a  perfectly  clean 
surface  of  platinum  is  presented  to  a  mixture  of 
oxygen  and  hydrogen  gas,  it  has  the  extraordinary 
property  of  causing  them  to  combine,  so  as  to  form 
water,  and  often  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  the 
metal  red-hot.  Platinum  was  discovered  about 
1741 ;  but  it  attracted  little  notice  until  the  mode 
of  purifying  it,  and  rendering  it  malleable,  was  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Wollaston.  It  is  found  in  the  me- 
tallic state  in  Brazil  and  Peru;  at  Antioquia  in 
South  America ;  in  Estremadura,  in  Spain ;  and 
latterly  in  considerable  quantities  in  the  Uralian 
mountain,  and  in  California.  Its  appearance,  in  the 
rough  state  in  which  it  is  imported,  is  that  of  small 
grains  or  scales,  of  a  metallic  lustre,  darker  than 
silver,  and  extremely  heavy.  In  this  state  it  is  com- 
bined with  palladium,  rhodium,  titanium,  iron,  gold, 
or  other  metals.  The  particles  are  seldom  larger 
than  a  pea,  but  pieces  have  been  found  as  large  as 
a  hazel  nut;  and  in  1831,  a  mass  of  native  metal 
was  discovered  in  DemiclofTs  gold  mines  in  Russia, 
weiffhing  upwards  of  20  lbs. 

The  perfection  with  which  vessels  of  platinum 
resist  the  action  of  heat  and  air,  of  most  of  the 
acids,  and  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  renders  them 
peculiarly  valuable  in  many  chemical  applications ; 
so  that,  notwithstanding  the  high  value  of  the  metal, 
which  is  between  four  and  five  times  its  weight  of 
silver,  it  is  now  much  employed  for  crucibles,  retorts 
ibr  the  distillation  of  sulphuric  acid,  mirrors  for  re- 


Spar. — ^In  England  omamectal  masonry  appetn 
to  have  been  carried  on  longest  in  Derbyshire,  which 
county  is  singularly  rich  in  mineral  prodoetions. 
The  objects  originally  made  of  spar  were  imis, 
vases,  columns,  and  obelisks;  but  gcoerally  they 
were  solid  lumps  of  stone,  and  from  their  great 
weight  most  inconvenient  to  niove  about.  But  later 
works,  besides  being  copies  of  the  most  approved 
forms  of  the  antique,  are  roanufactored  very  thin 
and  light,  so  that  a  taper  placed  within  displays  the 
most  extraordinary  and  richest  colon  io  the  minenl 
world.  Apart  from  its  spendid  veins  and  haes,  this 
substance  is  valuable  from  its  being  peculiar  to  this 
country.  A  prodigal  waste  of  this  stone  was  onee 
carried  on  when  abundance  could  be  obtained  fhmi 
the  mine  ;  but  now  it  is  extremely  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive, the  price  having  risen  from  14/.  to  60/.  per 
ton,  and  even  larger  sums  have  been  given  for  very 
fine  specimens. — Builder. 

M.  David,  (d'Angers,)  the  sculptor  and  represen- 
tative of  the  people,  who  executed  the  frontispieoe 
of  the  Pantheon,  has  oflfered  to  repair  gratuitously 
the  figures  which  were  mutilated  during  the  intor- 
rection  of  June. 


The  Qosinff  Scene;  or,  Oiristianity  and  InfideRty 
contrast^  in  the  Last  Hours  of  remarkMe  Per- 
sons. By  the  Rev.  Erskine  Neale,  M.  A., 
Rector  of  Kirton,  Suffolk.  Second  Senes. 
Longman  &  Co. 

We  did  not  see  the  first  series  of  this  book,  hot 
its  success  seems  to  have  justified  the  present  pub- 
lication. We  confess  that  we  think  the  design  open 
to  very  grave  objections,  and  provocative  of  dan- 
gerous retorts  in  a  similar  spirit,  partial  and  ezdiH 
sive.  But  we  are  bound  to  add  that  the  writer  is 
very  far  from  a  bigoted,  or  intentionally  anjost  man. 
On  the  contrary,  he  gives  continnal  proofs  of  just 
and  reasonable  views,  of  a  kindly  and  earnest  ■•- 
ture,  and  of  the  desire  to  do  good ;  and  whatever 
in  other  respects  may  be  thought  of  his  book,  it  is 
impossible  to  deny  that  it  is  very  readable  and  in- 
teresting, the  anecdotes  being  always  well  selected 
and  cleverly  introduced. — Examiner. 

A  History  of  Wonderful  Inventions.  Illostnted  with 
numerous  engravings  on  wood.  Chapman  &  Halt 
A  cleverly-compiled,  compact  little  hook,  begin- 
ning with  the  Mariner's  Compass  and  ending  with 
the  Electric  Telegraph ;  ornamented  prettily  with 
wood-cuts  of  attractive  scenes  and  inddenls  oon- 
nected  with  the  various  discoveries,  and  altogether 
a  very  well-designed  and  well-eieented  pieee  of 
reading  for  the  young.  The  descriptions  an  intel- 
ligible and  plain ;  there  is  no  attempt  to  go  beyood 
the  simplest  and  most  interesting  aspects  of  tfale  i» 
ventions  detailed,  and  the  spirit  is  earnest  and  bop»> 
ful  as  befits  a  writer  with  such  an  sudienoa  heme 
him.  Such  a  record  may  take  its  pisoe  on  the 
play-room  shelves  beside  the  Arabian  tfighU  or  the 
Tales  of  the  Genii,  for  there  is  nothing  mora  mi 
derful  in  those  enchanting  romances  than  may  ha 
I  found  m  this  grave  little  piece  of  hmarj^^'B^m 
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From  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 
THE    LOST   SNUFF-BOX. 

It  was  a  lovely  morning  in  Jane — 

The  air,  exulting  in  its  freshness  and  perfume, 
as  if  just  loosed  from  heaven^s  portals,  played 
joyously  around  the  hills  of  the  Lowlands,  en- 
trancing all  who  felt  its  influence,  from  the  noble 
invalid  in  his  pillowed  chariot,  to  the  sunburnt 
goatherd  reclining  on  the  heather,  into  a  deeper 
love  of  nature  than  their  physical  compositions 
were  apparently  adapted  to  imbibe. 

•  •  •  f  •  • 

It  was  indeed  a  glorious,  heavenly  morning. 
The  fleecy  clouds  seemed  loth  to  glide  across  the 
bine  infinity  above,  and  joyously  did  the  sun  illu- 
mine the  little  enclosure  (yclept  **  the  garden") 
that  lay  before  a  white-washed  cot  at  the  foot  of 
one  of  the  Lowland  mountains. 

It  was  the  only  habitation  in  sight,  and  so  clean 
and  white  it  looked,  as  if  it  had  been  built  only 
to  make  its  appearance  on  such  a  day  as  this 

The  two  upper  lattices  of  the  cottage,  thrown 
open  to  their  utmost  extent,  let  in  the  passing 
zephyr  to  fan  the  fever-stricken  temples  of  two 
beautiful  sisters,  who  were  passing  from  the  world 
ere  their  sun  had  reached  its  meridian,  and  who, 
drinking  in  the  balmy  air,  prayed  that  heaven 
might  be  as  sweet,  and  turned  to  pain  and  misery 
again ! 

But  to  her  who  watched  by  her  dying  children's 
pillows,  the  sunniest  day  had  no  charms  nor  bright- 
ness ! 

Oh  !  how  gladly  would  she  have  exchanged 
the  gifts  of  Fortune  that  had  raised  her  above  her 
sphere,  to  see  those  children  like  what  she  herself 
once  was ! 

But  it  is  time  to  introduce  the  principal  charac- 
ter of  our  tale. 

On  an  old  arm-chair,  outside  the  cottage-door, 
an  old  man  sat — not  that  years  had  made  him  old 
as  much  as  toil  and  hardship ; — but  his  hair  was 
gray,  although  he  had  scarcely  numbered  flAy 
summers,  and  as  he  doflfed  the  forage-cap  of  the 
gallant  — th  Regiment — saving  that  they  were 
while — his  locks  flowed  thick  as  ever.  On  his 
knees  rested  a  volume  that  even  the  reckless 
and  dissolute  atmosphere  of  a  barrack-room  had 
never  separated  him  froqp.  It  was  closed,  for  the 
morning*s  ne'er-forgotten  task  of  devotion  was 
over,  and  every  attention  of  the  veteran  seemed  to 
be  riveted  on  an  urchin  some  eight  or  nine  years 
old,  who,  having  made  himself  master  of  his  fath- 
er's walking-stick,  was  going  throagh  the  manual 
and  platoon  exercises  under  the  old  man's  instruc- 
tions ;  a  duty  that,  at  intervals,  was  sadly  inter- 
rupted, to  the  utter  extinction  of  all  discipline,  by 
some  huge  drone  that  intruded  upon  the  **  parade- 
ground  ;"  whereupon  the  juvenile  masketeer,  ex- 
claiming, "OA/  Daddy!  there's  Baneyf'  would 
forthwith  make  a  grand  charge  at  the  encroach- 
ing foe,  beating  the  air  with  his  wooden  weapon, 
until  some  chance  and  lucky  blow  sent  the  misera- 
ble interloper,  humming,  and  buzxiDg,  and  klek- 
iog,  on  his  back  apon  the  ground. 


It  was  during  one  of  these  charging  exploits 
that  the  incipient  hero,  happening  to  look  through 
the  garden-gate,  had  his  gaze  attracted  by  an  ob- 
ject that  made  him  exclaim,  with  more  alarm  thaa 
pluck,  **  Oh /  pa !  here  '5  Boney  come,  sure  ^ntmgh! " 
and,  alas!  for  poor  puerile  self-conceit,  the  old 
stick  was  suddenly  dropped,  and  Master  Bobby 
might,  the  moment  after,  have  been  espied  stand- 
ing very  still  (and  very  white)  behind  the  cottage- 
door,  with  his  thumb  in  his  mouth. 

Scarcely  less  astonished  was  the  father  of  the 
boy,  when  he  saw  the  splendid  livery  of  the  Cas- 
tle approach  his  humble  dwelling,  (he  had  been 
there  but  a  week,)  and,  mentioning  his  name,  de- 
liver a  letter  sealed  with  such  a  profusion  of  wax 
as  he  had  only  witnessed  once  before ;  namely, 
on  his  being  the  bearer  of  a  despatch  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  meeting  of  the  Allied  Armies  in 
France. 

llie  contents  of  the  missive  were  an  invitation 
to  the  veteran  to  take  a  seat  that  evening  at  din- 
ner at  the  table  of  the  Castle,  where  its  munificent 
owner — himself  a  Waterloo  man — was  giving  a 
feast  in  humble  imitation  of  the  great  captain  of 
the  age,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that  sealed 
the  destiny  of  Europe,  and  witnessed  the  down- 
throw of  the  greatest  curse  incarnate  ever  let  loose 
on  the  world  and  man. 

A  verbal  reply,  humbly  and  thankfully  accept- 
ing the  honor,  was  the  only  means  at  hand  of  re- 
sponding to  the  important  document ;  for  to  have 
obtained  writing  materials  would  have  entailed  a 
three-miles'  walk  to  the  nearest  town,  and  a  greater 
expenditure  of  capital  than  could  with  any  propri- 
ety at  the  present  time  be  afibrded. 

But  who  shall  scrutinize  the  old  roan's  dreams 
of  happiness  and  grandeur  as  he  read  and  re-read 
the  flattering  missive  to  the  partner  of  his  exist- 
ence? 

He  had  heard  and  read  in  fairy  tales  of  beggars 
who  had  become  princes — of  Cinderellas,  who  had, 
in  a  night,  been  transformed  to  queens ;  but  this 
was  bringing  the  romance  home  to  his  own  fire- 
side in  stern  reality. 

*^Ho\o  would  it  all  end?  "  was  a  self-proposed 
question  that  made  him  giddy  to  contemplate. 

The  old  regimentals  of  the  — th  regiment  were 
slightly  astonished,  I  promise  you,  on  that  day,  at  be- 
ing so  rubbed,  and  scrubbed,  and  broshed,and  mend- 
ed, after  they  had  quietly  lapsed  into  the  thought 
that,  like  their  old  master,  they  were  worn  out,  and, 
aAer  a  long  **  tour  of  doty,"  had  been  laid  on  the 
shelf  forever.  In  many  places  they  even  disdained 
the  stitches  of  the  busy  wife,  and  mutinously  broke 
out  as  soon  as  attempted  to  be  set  into  anything 
like  wearing  order. 

Master  Bobby  was  discovered,  after  an  hour's 
hard  search,  sharpening  the  sword-blade  on  the 
homely  knife-board,  to  the  utter  destmction  of  that 
useful  household  article. 

At  last  all  was  in  readineae  and  baring  im- 
printed a  kiss  on  the  lipa  of  each  of  hia  loved  and 
only  earthly  treasures,  the  old  Adjutant  set  fotth 
on  hit  journey  to  the  '*  Castle." 
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He  had  just  attained  the  sammit  of  the  nearest 
hill,  when  the  strokes  of  the  town  clock  came 
booming  over  the  plain  upon  his  ear.  Afler  all, 
it  was  but  five  !  and  he  was  an  hour,  at  the  very 
least,  too  early. 

But  what  a  change  had  come  over  the  scene ! 
Cheerless,  dark,  and  dismally  the  wind  now  whis- 
tled past,  rudely  tearing  aside  the  blue  cloak  that 
he  had  wrapped  around  him  ere  his  departure; 
and — strange  contrast  to  the  black  heather — re- 
vealing beneath  it  the  British  scarlet  uniform  on 
the  top  of  that  bleak  mountain  ! 

Clouds — dense,  lowering,  and  thunder-charged, 
were  boiling  up  around  the  horizon,  and  in  one 
short  hour  a  melancholy  desolation  had  usurped 
the  place  of  all  that  just  before  was  bright  and 
beautiful ! 

Thus  is  there  a  time  in  life,  when,  among  all 
our  imminent  and  promised  happiness  and  pros- 
perity, we  feel  the  barometer  of  the  mind  descend 
to  zero  ;  leaving  us  that  were  the  moment  before 
all  joy,  anticipation,  and  delight,  a  living  monu- 
ment of  indescribable  distress ! 

But  how  beautifully  has  Thomas  Haynes  Bailey 
described  this  feeling,  in  his  plaintive  ballad — 

There 's  a  time  when  all  that  grieves  us 

Is  felt  with  a  deeper  gloom — 
There 's  a  time  when  Hope  deceives  us, 

And  we  dream  of  bright  days  to  come ! 

Poor  fellow  !  may  those  bright  days  he  dreamt 
of  have  reached  him  in  a  brighter  world,  that  never 
reached  him  in  this ! 

Bat  let  us  listen  to  the  old  man's  mental  solilo- 
quy, as  he  watches  the  gathering  gloom,  and  feels 
the  same  shadow  fall  over  his  spirit  with  an  nnac- 
eountable  influence. 

'*  To  the  day  now  passing  to  its  end  in  storm 
and  darkness,  how  different  has  been  my  life  ! — 
Bom — ah  !  where  was  I  born  ? — In  a  goal  or  a 
poor-house  ? — I  know  not,  and  little  recks  it  now. 
Enlisted  at  scarcely  manhood,  to  save  life  itself 
from  starvation  and  crime ! — Favored  by  Fortune 
— praised,  promoted — the  queen's  commission  con- 
ferred on  me  for  deeds  of  daring ! — uplifted  from 
my  low  estate,  to  rank  with  the  highborn  of  my 
country — and  now  about  to  sit  at  toble  with  the 
noblest,  the  fairest,  the  bravest  of  the  land ! — My 
day,  begun  in  obscurity  and  darkness,  is  setting  in 
sunshine  and  glory  ! — Gather  on,  thou  threatening 
storm  ! — darker  and  fiercer ! — and  let  me  read,  in 
thee,  the  picture  of  my  life  reversed  !" 

(Old  man  !  old  man  !  your  eve  has  not  yet 
come.) 

•  .  •  •  •  • 

Alone  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  castle — for 
the  heavy  drops  of  the  coming  storm  had  driven 
him  onwards  before  the  appointed  time — stood  the 
hero  of  our  story,  lost  in  wonder  of  the  wealth 
and  luxuries  that  lay  around  him  ;  the  only  feel- 
ing, save  wonder,  elicited  by  the  display,  being 
simply  that  the  most  trifling  article  there  would 
keep  his  family  in  plenty  for  probably  half  their 
life. 


Oh  !  it 's  a  bitter  thing  to  stand  suTOiuided  by 
another's  wealth,  when  you  know  not  where  to 
get  a  crust  for  your  own  starving  home-full  on  the 
morrow  !  when  even  in  your  daily  sacrifice  of 
prayer,  the  words,  '*  Give  us  this  day  our  daily 
bread,"  tremble  on  your  lips  as  yon  breathe  them 
upwards ! — for  you  think  how  vain  they  are. 

But  joy  !  joy  !  why  think  of  sorrow  ? — the 
rooms  are  blazing  in  countless  lights  ! — glittering 
trappings  ! — snowy  plumes  ! — happy  voioes  ! — 
clear-ringing  tones  of  woman's  laughter! — (down, 
down,  thoughts  of  the  morrow !) — congratulations, 
happy  and  heartfelt ! — all  these  are  seen  and  heard 
around! — and  is  the  old  man  lefl  alone! — Oh,  no! 
bright  eyes  beam  sweetly  on  him  ;  noble  lips  pour 
forth  praises  on  his  head.  He,  the  almost  sole 
survivor  of  his  regiment  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
may  nearly  be  considered  the  hero  of  the  feast. 

"  Oh  !  but  for  one — the  least — of  the  jewels 
that  lavishly  bedeck  that  fair  and  most  enthoaastie 
interrogator  of  the  veteran,  to  save  my  darlings 
from  starvation  !" 

He  cannot  curb  his  thoughts  ;  bat  this  is  aJl  he 
thinks  of. 

The  dinner,  so  unusual  to  English  dinnen  in 
general,  soon  thawed  into  conviviality.  How 
surely  we  always  find,  that  the  more  inhospitable 
the  appearance  of  a  country,  the  more  hospitaUe 
the  dwellers  therein  ;  as  if  to  compensate  by  a 
profusion  of  the  one  for  a  delinquency  of  the  other. 

The  dinner  ended,  and  the  toasts  began.  The 
ladies  had  retired  to  the  drawing-room,  and  remi- 
niscences of  the  eventful  day  were  eagerly  can- 
vassed around.  Pass  round  the  ruby  wine!  Not 
less  red  nor  less  profusely — lavish  it  as  yon  wQl — 
flowed  another  crimson  stream,  that  day  five  years 
ago! — 

It  was  getting  late. 

''  Pass  the  snufif-box,  if  yon  please,"  exdaimed 
the  host,  who  at  an  early  period  after  the  removal 
of  the  dinner  had  produced  an  article  of  elaborate 
workmanship,  studded  with  brilliants,  presented  to 
him  by  Marshal  Blucher  in  person,  as  a  token  of 
admiration  fo^  his  valor,  and  esteem  for  hb  friend- 
ship. 

<<  The  snufif-box  !"  '<  The  snafiT-boz  !"  eehoed 
the  guests,  passing  the  word  one  to  the  other;  but 
no  snufif-box  appeared. 

In  vain  were  the  dessert-dishes  pnshed  ande ; 
in  vain  was  search  made  under  the  table  and  un- 
der the  chain  ;  the  snufif-box  had  vaniahed,  aa  if 
by  magic !  The  attendants  protested  having  bronghl 
it  in  at  the  beginning  of  the  evening,  and  having 
left  it  on  the  table. 

'*  It  is  quite  ridiculous,"  exdaimad  mm  of  the 
company  after  awhile ;  *'  some^  one  mml  have 
pocketed  it  in  error,  and  I  '11  be  the  fint  to  try 
my  own  pockets." 

But  no  one  had  done  so 

Matters  were  looking  most  nnplaaMntly  i 
and  each  one  at  table  was  feefing  as  i 
under  the  eireumatanoea  aa  men  can  bo  oop 
to  feel,  when  the  noble  boat,  rmBg^  oddiwni  Ihi 
oompany  as  foUowa :— 
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*' Bmther-Boldiera  and  gentlemen,  I  have  missed 
an  article  of  unsurpassable  value  to  me.  It  strikes 
me  that  some  one  having  got  hold  of  the  article, 
has,  in  error,  put  it  into  his  pocket  instead  of  his 
own  box,  and  has  not  now  the  moral  courage  to 
produce  it ;  so  I  will  order  in  a  box  filled  with 
sawdust,  into  which  each  of  you  can  in  turn  place 
his  hand  ;  and  the  one  having  the  box  in  his  pos- 
session, may  thereby  return  it  without  its  being 
known  by  whom  it  was  deposited.  Does  any  one 
object  to  this?" 

No  one  did,  of  course — so  the  box  was  brought, 
and  each  guest  in  turn  left  his  seat  and  walked  up 
to  it — the  others  looking  away — and  thrust  in  his 
hand.  All  had  completed  the  ordeal,  and  the  saw- 
dust was  emptied  ;  but  still  no  box  appeared. 

**  There  is  no  doubt  but  some  one  present  has 
the  box,"  said  a  noble  general,  the  highest  in  rank 
at  table  ;  **  and  under  the  circumstances  I  propose 
that  we  each  in  turn  submit  to  undergo  a  personal 
investigation  of  pockets,  and  I  will  set  the  exam- 
ple by  being  the  first  to  submit  to  it." 

"And  I — and  I — and  I !"  flew  round  the  table. 

The  news  had  now  flown  to  the  drawing-room ; 
and  the  party,  that  one  hour  before  promised  to  be 
a  reunion  of  deep  and  noble  feelings  of  cordiality 
and  good  will,  became  a  scene  of  general  disorder, 
suspicion,  and  confusion. 

**  I  wish  the  earl  had  not  asked  people  no- 
body knows  anything  of!"  exclaimed  one  fair 
guest. 

"  Yes,  indeed !"  echoed  another ;  "  people  may 
be  oflicers — but  honesty  is  never  tested  till  a  man 
is  a  beggar." 

(True  !  noble  lady  !  true  ! — aflSuence  can  af- 
ford to  be  honest.) 

"Aye  I  search  us ! — search  us  all !"  eagerly 
exclaimed  all  in  turn. 

All  ?  no  ; — not  all  I 

One  lip  grew  pallid,  and  one  cheek  blanched 
white  as  the  damask  cloth  before  it,  when  the 
word  "  search^^  was  ottered  ;  but  no  one  remarked 
it ;  a  brimming  bumper  of  wine,  taken  at  a  gulp, 
alone  prevented  one  guest  there  from  sinking  sick 
and  faint  beneath  the  board. 

One  by  one  each  guest  underwent  the  self-im- 
posed ordeal,  until  but  one  remained  to  undergo 
the  investigation — it  was  the  old  adjutant. 

"  The  adjuunt!  the  adjutant! — where  is  he!" 

Aye,  call  away  !  obsequious  guests  ! — search 
for  him  from  room  to  room !  and  condemn  him 
unfound. — He  'S  o'er  the  mountain,  and  awa* — 
and  little  hears  your  calling. 


Change  we  the  scene. 

Cold — aye,  shivering  cold  ;  not  Arom  the  chill- 
ing atmosphere  of  the  climate,  but  of  the  heart — 
the  old  man  wandered  homewards.  Thought,  feel- 
ing, life  almost,  all  but  motion,  had  deserted  him. 

"  ThiepV  at  last  burst  from  his  pent-up  bo- 
som, as  he  strode  homewards — "  I  a  thiip  ?" 

"  Thief!"  exclaimed  a  voice  at  his  side,  that 
made  him  involuntarily  turn  round,  and  lay  his 
hand  on  hit  sword.     He  looked  arouod  ia  the 


darkness,  but  perceived  no  one  ;  he  was  but  pass- 
ing a  cavern  in  the  Lowland  hills,  long  since  re- 
nowned for  the  clearness  of  its  echoes. 

Oh  !  who  can  describe  the  feeling,  when  sud- 
den and  fatal  calamity  comes  over  os  as  a  thun- 
der-cloud upon  a  summer's  day,  annihilating  at 
one  blow  all  our  built-up  fortunes,  all  our  sanguine 
hopes,  all  our  treasured  views  of  gladness  ? 

It  is  indeed  a  gracious  attribute  of  such  misery 
that  it  crushes  at  the  time  all  our  human  feelings 
— as  the  severest  wound  causes,  at  its  infliction, 
the  slightest  pain,  and  rather  causes  a  deadness 
of  all  the  parts  surrounding — and  is  it  not  the  re- 
taining the  whole  sensitive  system  of  our  natures 
under  such  dilemmas,  that  drives  men  on  to  mad- 
ness! 

Well  might  the  old  man,  'mid  his  woe,  ex- 
claim. 

The  engineer 
That  lays  the  last  stone  of  his  rock-built  tower 
That  cost  him  years  on  years  of  toil  to  raise  ! 
And  smiline,  bids  the  wmds  and  surging  waves 
Go  roar  and  whistle  now — but  in  a  night 
Beholds  the  tempest  sporting  in  its  place. 
May  stand  aghast  as  I  do  !  * 

But  time  flies  fast  to  the  wretched. — Eh  !  yoa 
think  the  reverse,  good  reader,  do  you ! — Then 
lie  a  night  watching  for  the  morn  to  dawn  that 
will  bring  you  joy  or  wretchedness — marriage  or 
death — and  mark  which  wings  itself  the  speediest 
out  of  being. 

Thus,  ere  the  veteran  had  scarce  begun  to  re- 
cover his  senses,  he  found  himself  at  the  threshold 

of  his  cottage. 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  night  at  least  there  was  an  ample  meal 
for  all  within  those  walls  that  had  the  power  of 
partaking  of  it. 


The  following  morning  brought  numerous  i 
sages  and  messengers  from  the  "  castle,"  in  hopes 
of  recovering  the  lost  bijou. 

Entreaties  first,  then  threats,  were  had  recourse 
to ;  but  each  in  turn  were  met  by  a  steady  and 
firm  avowal  of  innocence  by  the  owner  of  the  cot- 
tage. In  compassion  to  the  veteran,  he  was  not 
at  once  handed  over  to  the  civil  power  ;  but  in  a 
few  days  aAerwards  he  received  a  letter  from  the 
Horse  Guards,  to  whom  the  matter  had  been  folly 
communicated,  and  the  half-pay  of  the  old  man'f 
rank,  upon  which  he  had  retired,  was  immediately 
suspended,  leaving  him  a  beggar,  and  powerlett 
in  the  world  ! 

True,  he  might  have  claimed  the  alternative  of 
a  court-martial ;  but  were  not  all  the  circumstancet 
of  the  case  arrayed  against  him — bearing  on  their 
face  a  moi;^l  certainty  of  conviction,  in  spite  of  hit 
honor  or  his  oath ! 

*  In  jnttioe  to  the  incomparable  author  of  the  *<  Hooch- 
hack,"  I  must  here  be  allowed  to  state  that  1  qoots  eotiie- 
ly  from  memory,  and  con§equently,  I  have  no  doabt  have 
half  mardered,  at  least,  the  original  lines,  the  last  time  I 
read  them  being  when  selected  to  play  the  part  of  Atto, 
having  then  no  whiskers,  and  beug  iavored  with  rather  a 
giriish  look,  even  for  an  ensign. 
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Nothing  was  now  lefl  him  but  starvation  or  the 
workhouse,  and  he  chose  the  latter. 

In  a  huge  whitewashed  building  in  the  nearest 
town  he  found  himself  separated  for  the  first  time 
in  life  from  his  only  solace  in  the  world — his  wife 
and  children  ! — from  her  who  had  shared  his 
troubles  as  a  private  soldier,  and  his  honor  as  an 
officer.  Those  whom  God  had  joined  together, 
man  at  last  had  put  asunder. 

Sharp  and  agonizing  was  the  anguish  at  first ; 
but  ere  a  week  had  elapsed,  another  blow  more 
stunning  than  this  was  doomed  to  descend  upon 
the  martyr *s  head. 

He  heard  the  church-bell  tolling,  and  saw — but 
at  a  distance — all  that  was  mortal  of  his  two  dar- 
ling daughters  borne  from  out  that  whitewashed 
world  of  sorrow  to  the  grave  ! 

A  settled  melancholy,  bordering  on  idiotcy,  now 
came  over  the  old  man's  spirits.  His  daily  task 
was  gone  through  mechanically ;  but  his  wife  still 
lived,  and  he  might  yet  one  day  meet  her  again 
alive,  and  that  was  indeed  a  consolation  in  his  sor- 
row ;  but,  alas  !  how  faint  even  that  poor  ray  of 
hope  ! 

Faint — faint  indeed — poor  outcast !  You  have 
looked  your  last,  and  breathed  your  last  farewell, 
ere  you  entered  within  the  walls  that  now  enclose 
you  ! 

The  intelligence  of  his  wife*s  death  was  soon 
tiler  communicated  to  him,  accompanied  by  a  per- 
mission for  him  to  have  access  to  all  that  remained 
of  one  once  dearer  to  him  than  life  itself,  and  the 
further  boon  was  conceded  of  following  her  to  her 
]6ng  last  home. 

How  willingly  would  he  have  availed  himself 
of  this  kindness ! — but  as  the  first  boom  of  the  bell 
tolled  out,  he  fell  back  insensible,  and  so  remained 
till  all  was  over. 

His  son  was  now  all  that  was  lefl  to  him,  and 
he  had  been  bound  as  apprentice  in  a  town  several 
miles  distant. 

Yet  at  some  wakeful  moment  of  the  night  would 
a  thrilling  sense  of  his  desolation  come  over  him, 
and  involuntarily  was  breathed  the  prayer  that  the 
wind  might  be  tempered  to  the  shorn  lamb ;  but 
like  all  soldiers  he  was  a  strict  fatalist,  and  rather 
bowed  in  obedience  to  the  rod,  than  strived  to  re- 
lieve his  sufferings  by  self-energy  or  by  prayer. 

Days,  weeks,  months,  a  year  had  elapsed,  and 
his  routine  of  life  remained  unaltered  and  unvaried. 
Nothing  seemed  to  have  any  effect  on  him,  save 
when  a  casual  visitor  remarked,  in  an  undertone, 
(but  what  tone  is  too  soft  for  sensitive  ears  to  com- 
prehend?)— 

"  That  is  the  old  officer  who  stole  the  snuff-box 
at  the  castle." 

But  what  most  astonished  every  one  was,  that 
no  trace  of  the  box  had  been,  or  could  be,  dis- 
covered. It  was  not  found  concealed  in  the  old 
man's  cottage,  neither  buried  in  his  garden,  for 
even  that  had  been  turned  up  in  hopes  of  recover- 
ing the  lost  treasure — neither  had  it  been  pawned 
in  the  town. 


A  heavy  rolling  sound  breaks  on  the  dreamer's 
ears  as  ho  starts  at  midnight  from  his  thio-clad 
stretcher,  and  feels  the  cold  damp  walls  of  his  tioy 
cell  around  him ! 

He  had  been  dreaming  happUy.  He  dresmt 
that  an  angel — it  was  like  his  dear  lost  wife,  bat 
yet  it  was  not  her — had  brought  the  lost  jewel  to 
his  bedside — had  told  him  it  was  sent  from  HesTen 
to  restore  him  to  his  own  again,  who  were  all  at 
home  awaiting  his  return ;  and  that  his  trial  on 
earth  was  over. 

Louder  and  louder  swelled  the  roar  withoat ! 

"  Fire !"  **  Fire !"  '*  Fire  !"  roared  a  thousand 
voices  in  chorus! — "A  fire  at  the  castle!"  and 
the  rolling  of  the  engines  and  the  clashing  tread 
of  the  burses  succeeded  one  another  in  rapid  soo- 
cession. 

At  length  nature  was  exhausted,  and  he  sank 
once  more  to  sleep  until  the  morning. 


What  means  that  thundering  knocking  at  the 
gate  ?     A  pauper  would  not  knock  so  loud. 

Even  the  old  adjutant  looked  up  from  his  daily 
task,  but  soon  looked  down  again  as  he  saw  the 
hated  livery  of  the  castle  standing  at  the  portal ! 

He  heard  his  name  pronounced,  and  the  pallor 
of  death  fell  over  his  brow  and  cheek.  In  another 
minute  he  found  himself  ushered  into  the  goTemor*s 
room,  and  confronted  face  to  face  with  the  noUe 
giver  of  the  banquet  at  which  his  misery  had  be- 
gun. 

He  had  scarce  time  to  gaze  steadfastly  on  the 
face  of  his  visitor,  ere  the  latter  seised  him  by  the 
hand  ;  but  before  a  word  could  be  uttered^  a  flood 
of  tears — tears  of  repentance  for  a  bitter  and  irrep- 
arable injury  d<ine  to  an  innocent  roan,  and  eona- 
ing  from  the  noble  and  contrite  breast  of  a  soldier, 
broke  from  the  long  pent-up  ohannels  of  the  gen- 
eral's  heart,  and  he  wept  aloud  on  the  old  man's 
shoulder.  So  totally  was  he  overoome,  that  it 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  he  prevented 
the  official  authorities  from  introdueing  immediate 
medical  assistance,  and  like  a  flash  of  lightning 
through  the  gloom  of  night,  the  pauper's  dream 
flashed  o*er  his  recollection. 

**  To-morrow  ! — to-morrow !— come  to  the  cas- 
tle— at  any  hour — but  come.  I  am  ill !  I  meal 
go  now,"  exclaimed  the  general,  and  thrusting  a 
purse  full  of  notes  and  gold  into  the  wonder-etridKQ 
old  man*s  hand,  he  allowed  his  Talet  to  lead  turn 
to  his  carriage. 

There  had  indeed  been  a  fire  at  the  eaatle,  which 
being  simply  occasioned  by  the  overheating  of  the 
flues,  had  done  no  material  injury ;  hot  the  first 
place  that  was  attended  to  was  the  plaU-datti; 
and  there,  in  a  cupboard  high  above  the  otlms, 
where  the  usual  plate  for  hooaehold  purpoaee  was 
kept,  was  discovered  the  gold  sMurr-BOZ. 

It  had  no  doubt  been  removed  from  the  table  hj 
one  of  the  servants,  who,  oblimna  of  the  eircom- 
stance,  or  fearing  aAer  all  that  bad  ooeaned  tm 
produce  it,  had  placed  it  where  it  bad  m  leqf  w 
mained  unseen. 

•         •••••• 
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The  following  morning  broke  again  bright  and 
joyously,  aa  if  in  welcome  of  the  scene  it  was  to 
witness.  The  old  soldier  had  at  once  been  dis- 
charged at  the  departure  of  the  general,  and  was 
soon  provided  with  comfortable  lodgings  in  the 
town. 

His  first  thought  was  to  seek  his  boy  ;  but  the 
news  quickly  reached  him,  that,  tired  of  the  monot- 
onous life  his  son  was  obliged  to  lead  as  an  appren- 
tice, he  had  gone  on  board  her  majesty's  ship , 

at  Plymouth  ;  so  he  was  lef^  alone  and  childless  in 
the  world. 

That  the  snuff-box  had  been  found  ran  like  wild- 
fire through  the  place,  and  had  reached  the  old 
man's  ears  before  he  had  lef^  the  workhouse ; 
therefore  why  need  he  fear  to  meet  the  inmates  of 
the  castle?  In  justice  to  himself,  moreover,  al- 
though he  would  rather  have  avoided  the  interview, 
'  he  made  up  his  rnind  to  go,  and  again  setting  out 
on  foot,  he  traversed  the  same  path  that  he  had 
passed  just  eighteen  months  ago,  when  the  storm 
arose  around  him. 

He  had  scamely  knocked  at  the  castle  ere  the 
doors  were  thrown  open,  and  every  servant  seemed 
to  vie  in  being  most  attentive  to  the  lately  reputed 
criminal.  He  was  at  once  ushered  into  the  dining- 
room,  where,  seated  round  the  table  as  he  had  seen 
them  on  that  memorable  day,  were  the  self-same 
.  guests  that  then  surrounded  the  board,  and  had  since 
concurred  in  his  condemnation. 

His  place  alone  was  changed,  and  now  a  chair 
was  placed  for  him  by  the  side  of  his  host,  at  the 
head  of  the  table ;  but  the  veteran  refused  to  take 
advantage  of  it,  remaining  erect,  and  gazing  with 
a  fixed,  half-vacant  stare  on  the  scene  before  him, 
as  if  it  were  all  a  dream. 

The  general,  however,  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
his  self-possession — for  he  saw — and  deeply  felt — 
what  a  change  was  wrought  in  the  old  man's  ap- 
pearance— broke  the  subject,  by  saying, 

*'  Deep,  irreparable,  and  undeserved,  as  is  the 
injury  that  has  been  inflicted  on  you,  and  for  which 
no  amends  on  my  part  can  atone,  you  must  allow 
that  in  a  great  measure  you  have  been  the  cause 
of  it,  by  not  at  the  time  submitting  to  the  ordeal 
which  every  one  else  present  readily  underwent. 
Had  I  requested  to  search  you  alone  you  might 
justly  have  felt  indignant ;  but  the  measure  was 
not  even  proposed  by  me,  but  by  one  higher  in 
rank,  both  military  and  noble,  than  myself;  and  you 
would  have  proved  as  innocent  as  he  or  I,  without 
having  entailed  on  me  the  lasting  misery  of  re- 
membering that  I  have  inflicted  such  a  punishment 
on  an  innocent  man  as  you  have  undergone — a 
recollection  that  will  haunt  me  on  my  death-bed — 
tod  on  yourself,  the  anguish  of  the  past." 

"  Sire !"  returned  the  veteran,  but  his  voice  fal- 
tered audibly,  **  I  did  not  take  the  SDufif-box^  as  you 


and  all  around  me  are  now  fully  aware ;  but  never- 
theless L  was  A  THIEF. 

'*  Yes,  Grod  forgive  me !  and  I  trust  he  has,  aa  I 
believe  you  all  will.  In  the  midst  of  the  dinner, 
when  the  mirth  was  at  the  highest,  and  when  every 
one's  attention  seemed  to  be  engaged,  I  took  advan- 
tage of  the  moment  to  slip  a  part  of  the  contents  of 
my  plate  between  some  bread  beside  me,  and  when 
no  eyes  were  upon  me,  I  secreted  it  in  my  pocket. 
None  of  my  family  nor  myself  had  tasted  meat  for 
days,  aye,  long  days  past !  and  I  had  more  that 
day  before  me  than  would  have  saved  my  darling 
children  from  the  grave !  I  was  a  thief!  My  whole 
pittance  had  for  months  been  swallowed  up  by  the 
illness  of  my  family,  and  what  was  given  to  iii«,  I 
had  secretly  purloined  for  them.  My  days  on  earth 
are  short.  I  care  not  to  confess  all.  My  gray 
hairs  have  come  in  sorrow  to  the  grave,  and  little 
recks  it  what  befalls  me  now.  This  is  the  reason 
I  stole  away  like  a  thief  rather  than  be  searched, 
and  deariy  have  I  paid  the  penalty  attending  The 
Perils  of  the  Poor." 

The  old  man  ceased ;  but  the  sobs  that  burst 
forth  around  told  how  deeply  his  tale  had  entered 
the  hearts  of  his  hearers. 

Spontaneously  the  whole  host  arose,  and  thronged 
around  him.  Kind  words — noble  promises— sweet 
condolences — from  the  noble,  the  brave,  the  fair, 
were  showered  on  the  veteran's  head,  but,  alas ! — 
like  a  soft  song  in  the  tempest — they  fell  unheard- 
unheeded. 

A  cottage  op  the  estate,  fitted  with  every  luxury, 
was  urged  on  his  acceptance — the  arrears  of  pay 
made  up— all  that  wealth  could  ofifer,  or  contrition 
devise,  was  placed  at  his  disposal — but  it  came  too 
UUe! 

The  silver  chord  was  loosed,  and  the  golden  bow! 
was  broken ! — aye,  shattered  past  redemption  ! 


The  old  church  trees  were  budding  forth  in 
spring,  and  glad  birds  carolled  on  their  new-leaved 
branches,  and  a  crowd  had  gathered  round  the 
church-yard  gate,  dressed  in  their  best  habiliments 

Hush  ! — 't  is  the  old  man's  funeral ! 

•  ••••• 
Toll  on !  thou  mournful  Herald  to  Eternity ! — 

thou  hast  carried  anguish  to  his  soul  ere  thi8---bat 
now  he  hears  thee  not ! 

His  old  sword  rests  npon  the  ooffio-lid  Ah ! — 
bear  him  gently  to  hit  grave,  in  life  so  roughly 
handled ! 

•  ••••• 
The  bell  has  ceased — the  earth  is  closed  again — 

the  tearful  crowd  has  gone. 

Peace !  peace  to  him  who  sleeps  beneath  the  tarf ! 

His  character  reestablished  among  i 
gone  to  meet  his  Goo !  , 
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From  tho  United  Serrice  Magizine. 
THE   LAST   CAMPAIGN   AND   DEATH    OF   HOFER, 
THE   TYROLESE   PATRIOT   AND   HERO. 

WRITTEN   BY    HIS   ADJUTANT   AND   SECRETARY. 

After  I  had  finished  my  studies  at  Saltzboorg, 
I  repaired  to  Inspruck  with  the  intention  of  beoom- 
,  ing  a  monk,  and  applied  for  admission  into  a  con- 
vent of  Capuchins,  but  as  they  would  not  consent 
to  receive  me  into  the  order  till  afler  a  year's  proba- 
tion,  I  set  oflTfor  Italy.  On  arriving  at  Newmarket, 
I  met  the  Austrian  troops  retreating,  and  was 
obliged  either  to  stop  there  or  retrace  my  steps. 
Some  clergymen,  whom  I  consulted,  advised  me  to 
go  and  see  Hofer,  who  being  master  of  the  country, 
could  alone  give  me  a  passport.  I  therefore  set 
out  for  Passey,  where  I  found  Hofer ;  he  looked  at 
me  for  some  time  in  silence,  and  then  said  in  a 
friendly  tone.  "  You  have  been  a  student,  and  you 
wish  to  travel,  but  it  is  better  for  you  to  remain 
with  me.'*  He  then  took  me  by  the  hand,  and  I 
consented  to  stay  with  him.  He  immediately  ap- 
pointed me  his  secretary,  showed  me  much  kind- 
ness, and  called  me  by  the  familiar  name  of  Don- 
ninger.  I  pass  over  all  the  events  of  the  war  in 
which  I  took  an  active  part,  and  shall  confine  my- 
self to  those  circumstances  attending  Hofer's  last 
visit  to  Passey,  his  flight  into  the  mountains,  his 
capture,  and  the  last  moments  of  his  life.  I  was 
the  only  one  who  shared  in  all  his  sufiferings ;  I 
was  present  at  his  death,  and  am  therefore  enabled 
to  take  up  the  narration  of  his  life  where  his  adju- 
tant left  it  off,  and  continue  it  to  the  end. 

After  the  several  actions  fought  during  the  months 
of  November  and  December,  1810,  our  resistance 
became  unavailing  from  the  overwhefming  force  of 
the  enemy,  and  Hofer,  abandoned  by  his  troops, 
was  compelled  to  return  home ;  but  even  there, 
there  was  neither  safety  nor  repose  for  him.  The 
second  morning  after  our  arrival  at  Sand,  as  we 
were  seated  in  his  little  dark  room,  a  peasant, 
armed  with  a  carbine  entered  and  said,  **  Well, 
Andrers  Hofer,  what's  to  be  done?  Three  thou- 
sand French  are  coming  over  the  Jaufen,  what  can 
we  do  to  them  ?  Have  you  the  courage  to  do  like 
me?  If  you  are  not  man  enough  to  attempt  some- 
thing, I  declare  to  you  that  my  carbine  shall  do 
justice  upon  you  as  well  as  upon  the  French.  It 
was  you  began  the  dance,  and  you  must  finish  it." 
Not  a  liitle  astonished  at  the  peasant's  address,  we 
tried  to  pacify  him,  but  in  vain,  for  he  became  every 
moment  more  outrageous,  saying,  ,**  that  all  the 
country  was  of  his  opinion,  that  they  all  expected 
Hofer  to  put  himself  again  at  their  head — that  the 
Tyrolese  were  still  the  same — the  circnmsiances 
the  same,  and  that  he  (Hofer)  ought  U)  be  the 
same."  Hofer  was  embarrassed  and  hr^itated,  for 
he  had  under  him  only  about  100  riflemen,  until, 
excited  by  the  eager  cries  of  the  people  who  crowd- 
ed round  the  house,  he  determined  to  make  another 
effort.  "  Go,  Donninger,"  said  he,  **  and  draw  up 
another  proclamation."  The  next  morning  the 
proclamation  was  published;  and  Hofer  saw  him- 
self surrounded  by  numbers.  The  French  appeared, 
a  fight  took  place,  we  had  a  great  number  of 
wounded,  and  were  obliged  to  give  way  before  a 
superior  force ;  we  retreated  towards  evening. 
Antony  Wilt,  who  had  been  a  servant  of  Hofer 's, 
showed  us  where  a  cannon  lay  buried,  we  took  it 
up,  charged  it,  and  fired  it  in  the  direction  of  St. 
LBonard,  at  the  same  time  that  fires  were  lighted 
upon  the  summits  of  all  the  neighboring  moun- 


tains. The  French  seeing  on  a  soddeo  audi  a 
number  of  fires  along  the  range  of  monntaiiia,  and 
hearing  the  report  of  our  cannon,  imagined  that  an 
imposing  force  was  approaching,  and  sanreDderad 
themselves  to  us  to  the  number  of  1200  men  ;  tbe 
remainder  retreated  and  were  pursued  by  as  over 
the  Jaufen.  On  this  occasion  the  men  of  Paasey 
gave  many  proo&  of  heroism.  One  peasant  in  par- 
ticular killed  with  his  own  hands  eight  Frenehmen, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  the  conrt-house  of  St. 
Leonard,  and  who  defended  themselves  with  tbe 
courage  of  despair.  As  it  became  necessary  to  re* 
move  our  French  prisoners  to  a  distance,  we  having 
no  means  of  keeping  them  in  the  valley  of  Paasey, 
the  men  of  that  valley  were  formed  into  an  escort, 
with  orders  to  conduct  their  prisoners  to  some  dis- 
tance beyond  Meran,  and  there  release  them.  Ho- 
fer, with  only  a  few  followers,  remained  at  Sand. 

In  the  afternoon  Hofer  was  in  his  cellar  occupied 
amongst  his  wine  barrels,  so  little  fear  had  he  of 
being  surprised,  when  I  saw  a  French  corps  coming 
over  the  Jaufenberg.  I  ran  to  tell  him,  and  found 
him  with  a  barrel  full  of  wine  uplifted  in  his  hand, 
in  which  position  he  remained  for  some  time  mo- 
tionless, so  astonished  was  he  by  the  news. 
Though  my  thoughts  were  otherwise  deeply  oeeu- 
pied,  I  could  not  help  remarking  the  prodigknia 
strength  of  the  man.  At  length  he  said,  '*  What  'a 
to  be  done,  the  enemy  is  at  our  door,  and  we  are 
alone  ?"  he  then  quitted  the  cellar,  and  went  op  on 
the  roof  his  house  to  see  what  was  passing  at  a 
distance.  '*  Is  it  possible,"  he  cried,  *'  that  these 
can  all  be  French?"  In  fact,  it  was  like  a  vast 
camp  that  extended  from  St.  Leonard  to  Sand. 
**  Go,  Donninger,"  said  he,  **  go  and  reconnoitre." 
He  then  went  to  the  stable  and  filled  the  hoofs  of 
his  little  black  horse  with  rags,  and  giving  me  hia 
two  excellent  pistols,  he  said,  with  a  very  serious  air, 
*<  Mount  this  horse  and  make  haste  back."  By 
means  of  the  precaution  taken  by  Hofer,  I  wo  en- 
abled to  proceed  for  some  time  in  silence,  but  the 
rags  soon  falling  from  the  horse's  hoofs,  the  elatp 
tering  of  his  feet  over  the  stony  road  became  too 
loud  not  to  attract  attention  ;  I  met  two  peaaanta 
who  cautioned  me  not  to  go  any  further,  for  "  the 
enemy,"  they  said,  "  were  everywhere,  and  even 
some  of  their  videttes  were  already  posted  on  ovr 
side  of  the  bridge."  I,  however,  continued  to  ad- 
vance towards  the  bridge,  when  a  sentinel  chal- 
lenged me  thrice ;  I  made  no  answer,  but  tamed 
down  the  bank  of  the  river.  After  the  third  pd 
vwe  the  sentinel  fired  upon  me,  and  I  discharged 
one  of  my  pistols  at  him  in  return,  and  fled. 

Hofer,  who  still  entertained  his  favorite  notmi 
that  these  troops  were  Austrians  coming  to  hk 
aid,  was  at  length  undeceived  by  my  report,  \ 
making  up  his  mind  at  once,  quitted  hia  bov 
We  ascended  that  night  to  the  top  of  Kelleriahn* 
where  we  found  a  place  of  concealment.  Aa  them 
had  been  a  heavy  fall  of  snow,  our  march  was  a 
most  wearisome  one,  and  at  the  end  of  it  we  Ml 
into  a  profound  sleep.  At  the  break  of  day  W6 
arose  and  saw  the  French  traversing  the  ndloj 
below  us  to  the  number  of  4000,  aa  neariy  aa  we 
could  calculate.  The  same  morning  we  ooniimied 
our  flight  as  far  as  the  house  of  a  fjuthful  friead  of 
Hofer 's  at  Brandach.  There  we  met  with  a  eoidnl 
reception,  and  passed  the  day  in  comfort  and  a&- 
curity.  In  the  evening  two  Capuchin  frian  caoie 
to  the  house  and  said  they  were  sent  by  Baiagnaj 
d'Hilliers  to  get  from  Hofer  an  engagement  noC  to 
undertake  anything  more  againat  the  Fnoelu 
Hofer  gave  them  a  writing  to  that  efl^BCty  b«t  jadf- 
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in^  from  their  arrival  that  this  house  was  no  longer 
a  safe  retreat  for  him,  we  went  up  amongst  the 
higher  passes  of  the  mountain  to  a  chalet  in  the 
forest  of  Drahwald,  belonging  to  the  farmer  at 
whose  house  we  had  been.  Before  quitting  the 
farm-house  Hofer  thought  it  best  to  separate  him- 
self from  his  family,  and  send  them  into  the  inte- 
rior of  the  valley  of  Passey.  He  took  an  affec- 
tionate leave  of  his  wife  and  five  children,  who, 
accompanied  by  a  servant,  set  out  for  the  Schnee- 
berg,  whilst  he  and  I,  our.  hearts  filled  with  sorrow, 
began  climbing  the  mountain.  I  carried  a  box 
filled  with  flour  and  lard.  On  the  way,  as  we  felt 
hungry,  Hofer  went  into  the  hut  of  a  poor  woman 
to  whom  he  was  unknown,  and  said,  **  Let  me 
cook  some  victuals,  for  we  are  hungry  V*  After  I 
hnd  opened  my  box  and  taken  out  some  flour  and 
hrd,  the  governor  of  the  Tyrol,  the  terror  of  the 
French,  and  General  Barbon,  as  he  was  called,  put 
the  ingredients  into  the  frying  pan,  and  in  a  short 
lime  tossed  up  a  pancake,  which  we  ate  with  no 
little  relish.  Invigorated  by  this  repast,  we  re- 
sumed our  march,  and  arrived  at  the  chalet,  which 
we  found  in  rather  a  ruinous  state,  as  is  generally 
the  case  in  winter.  Its  only  furniture  was  a  crib 
for  the  cattle's  fodder,  and  a  small  quantity  of  hay 
and  straw,  but  on  a  closer  examination  we  found, 
to  our  no  little  surprise,  concealed  in  a  corner, 
twelve  muskets,  five  of  which  were  loaded.  Our 
first  care  was  to  render  the  hut  somewhat  less 
ancomfortable.  We  stopped  up  the  crevices  with 
moss,  and  then  collected  some  firewood.  The  crib 
served  us  for  a  writing-desk  and  dining  table,  and 
Id  one  corner  of  the  chalet  were  our  beds  of  hay. 
In  this  manner  we  passed  some  weeks  without 
being  molested.  The  friend  to  whom  the  chalet 
belonged  sent  us  two  of  his  laborers,  whom  Hofer 
called  his  orderly  officers.  They  brought  us  pro- 
visions, and  carried  on  a  correspondence  between 
Hofer  and  his  friends.  By  their  means  we  had 
letters  circulated,  announcing  that  Hofer  had  luck- 
ily escaped,  and  was  then  in  Vienna.  Thinking 
ourselves  separated  from  and  forgotten  by  the  rest 
of  the  world,  we  lived  in  a  state  of  entire  security, 
when  one  day  our  tranquillity  was  disturbed  by  see- 
ing several  men  making  their  way  through  the 
snow  in  the  direction  of  our  hut.  where  they  soon 
arrived.  They  proved  to  be  Tjrrolese  refugees, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  escape  into  Austria,  and 
came  to  ask  Hofer  for  money  and  certificates  to 
show  that  they  had  been  his  followers.  Hofer 
granted  their  request,  though  their  visit  was  far 
from  being  a  welcome  one.  There  was  the  risk 
of  their  being  arrested,  and  of  their  making  known 
his  retreat. 

At  times,  for  the  sake  of  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, we  climbed  higher  up  the  mountains  in 
search  of  game.  From  the  heights  we  oflen  saw 
the  French  in  the  valleys,  and  returned  to  our  hut 
filled  with  alarm.  At  the  end  of  two  months  we 
were  surprised  by  the  arrival  of  Hofer*s  wife  and 
family.  Their  place  of  concealment  on  the  Schnee- 
berg  had  been  betrayed,  and  a  partjr  of  French 
troops  had  been  sent  to  take  them  prisoners ;  but 
their  march  was  so  obstructed  by  the  great  depth 
of  the  snow,  that  they  were  obliged  to  employ  a 
Dumber  of  peasants  to  clear  a  path  for  them. 
These  honest  peasants,  resolved  to  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  prevent  the  capture  of  Hofer*s  fam- 
ily, led  the  French  into  the  most  dangerous  and 
difiBeuIt  patoes,  and  worked  so  slowly  at  the  clear- 
ing awaj  of  the  snow,  that  the  French  party  gave 
op  the  attempt  and  retamed  to  the  main  body. 


Soon  afler  the  arrival  of  Hofer's  family  at  the  chl- 
let,  he  sent  his  four  daughters,  Mary,  Rose,  Anne, 
and  Gertrude,  to  St.  Martin,  at  the  other  side  of 
the  valley,  keeping  only  his  son  John  with  him. 
The  disclosure  of  the  retreat  of  his  family  gave  rise 
naturally  to  new  fears  for  his  own  safety,  and  made 
him  think  of  other  means  of  escaping  the  dangers 
that  threatened  himself  and  them.  He  dictated 
to  me  a  letter  for  the  Emperor  Francis,  in  which  he 
begged  him  to  send  him  his  orders,  and  give  him, 
if  possible,  some  aid  and  consolation.  He  also 
described  the  critical  position  in   which   he  was 

{>laced,  and  the  impossibility  of  remaining  much 
onger  in  it  without  being  discovered.  His  faithful 
servant,  John  Wild,  took  care  of  this  despatch,  and 
set  off  for  Vienna,  carrying  along  with  him  our 
prayers  and  blessings. 

Though  we  were  now  suffering  from  the  in- 
creased severity  of  the  winter,  and  the  greater 
dreariness  of  our  solitude,  yet  we  bore  these  inflic- 
tions with  patience,  as  these  very  circumstances 
added  to  our  secunly.  All  the  ravines  and  gorges 
of  the  mountain  were  filled  with  snow,  and  even 
those  best  acquainted  with  the  country  could  not 
reach  our  hut  without  exposing  themselves  to  tho 
most  imminent  hazards  ;  in  fact,  fpr  some  time,  no 
one  ventured  to  come  near  us  but  our  two  orderly 
ofiicers,  as  we  called  them.  By  little  and  little  we 
became  accustomed  to  our  situation.  We  had  our 
daily  occupations,  which  consisted  in  clearing  away 
the  snow  from  before  our  chalet,  cutting  firewood, 
cooking  our  meals,  killing  game^and  smoking  our 
pipes.  Everything  was  profoundly  tranquil  around 
us,  and,  at  length,  we  became  so  ourselves.  Wo 
began  to  look  forward  to  the  coming  of  spring, 
when  we  hoped  that  Hofer,  by  cutting  of  his  long 
beard,  which  would  so  easily  betray  him,  and  trav- 
ersing the  chain  of  mountains  upon  which  we 
were,  might  escape  into  Austria.  We  felt  little 
anxiety  about  the  return  of  Wild,  resting  our  hopes 
rather  upon  a  change  of  the  season  and  the  favor  of 
Heaven. 

We  were  startled  one  day  from  this  state  of 
calm  expectation  by  seeing  a  man  climbing  the 
mountain  in  the  direction  of  oor  retreat.  We 
looked  through  a  crevice  in  the  wall,  and  recog- 
nized a  peasant  named  Joseph  Rafael,  who  owned 
a  chalet  higher  up  the  mountain.  Hofer  told  me 
to  put  out  the  fire,  but  it  was  too  late,  for  the  eyes 
of  Rafael  had  been  for  some  time  fixed  upon  the 
smoke  that  rose  from  our  hut.  Were  it  curiosity, 
or  a  want  to  rest  himself,  he  came  direct  to  our 
chalet,  and  soon  stood  before  us.  Hofer  received 
him  kindly,  and  the  pipes  being  lighted,  we  entered 
into  a  friendly  conversation.  Raftel,  we  knew, 
was  a  distressed  man,  and  had  not  the  best  repuU- 
tion  in  the  country.  Hofer*8  cordiality  was  there- 
fore only  feigned,  and  he  sought  for  means  to 
secure  the  fidelity  of  his  unwelcome  visitor.  When 
about  to  leave  us,  Hofer  said  to  him,  that,  nnder- 
standing  he  was  not  in  good  circumstanoes,  he 
begged  him  to  accept  a  small  sum  of  money ;  bat 
the  other  refused,  and  quitted  the  hot,  and  ahortly 
aAer  we  saw  him  descending  the  mountain,  draw- 
ing after  him  a  sledge  filled  with  hay. 

From  that  moment  the  fears  of  Hofer  went  oa 
increasing,  till  they  became  ahnost  agonising.  He 
had  a  presentiment,  which  he  found  it  impossible  to 
suppress,  that  this  Rafael  would  betray  him.  He 
sent  off  a  second  messenger  to  the  Emperor  Fran- 
cis, without  waiting  for  the  retarn  of  the  first.  I 
orged  him  to  set  out  himself  for  Aostria.  The 
ya&ey  of  Sayn  was  not  far  fnm  us,  firom  which  it 
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would  be  easy  to  reach  that  of  Puster,  by  crossing 
the  Alps  of  Jlitten  and  the  valley  of  Wipp.  But 
an  unaccountable  irresolution  had  taken  possession 
of  his  mind  ;  he  appeared  to  be  chained  to  the  spot 
where  fate  was  to  overtake  him.  Ilis  mission  was 
fulfilled. 

The  26th  of  January,  1810,  Hofer  sent  off  his 
second  messenger,  and  we  passed  a  part  of  the  day 
after  in  discussing  what  other  measures  were  best 
to  adopt,  particularly  with  regard  to  his  flight. 
Our  servants  were  absent,  having  gone  to  procure 
provisions,  with  which  they  were  to  return  the  next 
day.  After  our  usual  occupations,  and  our  evening 
meal,  we  retired  to  bed  in  security — Hofer  and  his 
wife  slept  in  the  cow-house,  and  his  son  and  I  in 
the  hay-loft  over  it.  On  the  morning  of  the  28th  I 
was  suddenly  awakened  by  an  unusual  noise,  and, 
on  listening,  heard  the  crackling  of  the  snow,  as  if 
trod  on  by  numerous  feet.  I  jumped  up,  and  saw 
that  the  stars  were  still  sparkling  in  the  sky. 
Judging  that  this  noise  could  not  have  been  made 
by  our  servants  returning  with  the  provisions,  as 
they  had  intended  to  go  and  hear  mass  at  Sir.  Mar- 
tin,! roilsed  up  Hofer *s  son,  saying,  '*  Here  are  the 
French !"  He  threw  himself  out  of  bed,  and,  on 
looking  out,  we  saw  a  detachment  of  soldiers  in 
front  of  the  chalet.  As  there  was  no  chance  of 
escape  on  that  side,  we  got  out  by  the  rear,  in  order 
to  hide  in  the  deep  snow.  The  instinct  of  self-pres- 
exvation  was  so  prompt  and  strong,  that  I  cannot 
now  recollect  if  in  that  moment  I  thought  of  Hofer ; 
however,  I  can  prove  that  on  all  other  occasions 
where  his  life  was  in  danger,  I  kept  by  him  at  the 
risk  of  my  own.  We  had  scarcely  touched  the 
ground  before  we  were  seized,  for  the  chalet  was 
surrounded.  Our  hands  and  feet  were  bound  with 
cords,  and  we  were  thrown  upon  the  snow  near  the 
hut.  Hofer,  warned  by  the  noise,  rose,  opened  the 
door  of  the  chalet,  stepped  outside,  and  in  a  firm  tone 
of  voice  asked,  "  Who  is  there  amongst  you  that 
speaks  German  ?"  The  officer  commanding  the  party 
advanced.  **  You  are  come,''  said  Hofer  in  a  load 
voice,  **  to  arrest  me.  Here  I  am  ;  do  what  you 
will  with  me,  for  I  am  guilty,  but  I  ask  for  mercy 
for  my  wife,  my  child,  and  this  young  man,  for 
they  are  inhocent."  The  officer  ordered  Hofer  and 
his  wife  to  be  bound  with  cords  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  we  had  been.  The  soldiers  performed  the 
task  like  hangmen,  and  with  unnecessary  brutality. 
They  struck  and  kicked  Hofer,  and  tore  his  beard 
with  such  violence  that  the  blood  spouted  forth,  and 
becoming  quickly  congealed  by  the  cold,  covered 
his  face  with  a  mass  of  red  ice.  Il  was  a  most 
piteous  sight. 

When  we  were  brought  close  to  Hofer  to  be  led 
off  together,  he  said  to  us  in  a  voice  of  deep  emo- 
tion— **  Pray  to  God,  be  constant,  and  suffer  with 
patience;  by  this  means  you  will  extricate  your- 
selves." 

Thus,  after  eight  weeks  passed  on  the  mountain, 
amidst  hopes  and  fears,  we  were  carried  as  prison- 
ers into  the  valley,  and  thence  to  Meran ;  we  en- 
tered by  the  gate  of  Passer ;  all  the  people  ran  into 
their  houses  to  lament  over  our  wretched  fate  ;  our 
misery  was  too  great  for  them  to  behold ;  and  the 
noisy  military  music,  that  preceded  the  cannons  by 
which  we  were  escorted,  the  barbarous  treatment 
inflicted  on  us  by  the  soldiers,  and  their  horrid  and 
unceasing  imprecations,  combined  to  raise  the  ter- 
ror of  the  people  to  its  utmost  height  wherever  we 
passed.  The  soldiers,  who  were  Italians,  seemed 
to  have  been  strangers  to  every  feeling  of  human- 
ity.   The  same  consternation  took  possession  of  the 


people  of  Botzen,  and  it  was  only  at  Trent,  thit  tlie 

Sipulace  showed  signs  of  exultation  as  we  passed, 
ofer  alone  wore  boots  ;  I  and  the  other  prisoners 
.were  barefooted,  and  had  suffered  much  from  the 
cold  and  sore  feet,  which  were  covered  almost  en- 
tirely with  lacerations.  On  being  led,  fur  the  fiiit 
time,  into  a  warm  room,  in  Botzen,  our  sufieriogs 
became  intolerable.  A  doctor  ordered  us  to  put 
our  feet  in  pounded  ice,  the  torture  occasioned  by 
which  cannot  be  described  in  words ;  and  these  tor- 
ments were  still  further  increased,  by  the  cruel 
tightness  of  the  ropes,  with  which  our  hands  and 
bodies  were  bound.  General  Baraguay  D*Hilliers, 
on  seeing  the  miserable  plight  in  which  we  were, 
flew  into  a  violent  passion,  and  stamped  with  rafi^e, 
at  our  having  been  so  barbarously  used — from  that 
moment  we  were  treated  with  some  humanity. 

Before  quitting  Botzen,  Hofer  was  separated  from 
his  wife  and  son.  The  night  before  his  departure, 
they  took  farewell  of  each  other  in  the  most  affec- 
tionate and  heart-rending  manner.  I  alone  remained 
to  him  his  faithful  companion  even  unto  death,  for  I 
had  then  no  other  desire  than  to  die  with  him. 

On  arriving  at  Mantua,  we  were  confined  in  the 
same  dungeon  of  the  fortress.  My  weak  tempera- 
ment was  rapidly  sinking  under  the  effects  of  fatigue 
and  distress  of  mind,  and  my  feet  were  still  so  cov- 
ered with  sores,  that  I  could  not  stand  up,  but  lay 
on  the  ground  bewailing  our  hopeless  destiny.  On 
some  of  those  occasions  Hofer  used  to  raise  me  in 
his  vigorous  arms,  call  me  his  faithful  Donninger, 
as  in  happier  days,  and  in  this  manner  carry  me  up 
and  down  the  dungeon  for  hours  together.  His 
confidence  in  the  Holy  Virgin  never  for  a  moment 
forsook  him.  Five  times  a  day  did  he  count  his 
rosary,  and  engaged  me  to  do  the  same.  The 
people  of  Mantua  showed  great  sympathy  in  our 
misfortunes,  and  allowed  us  to  want  for  nothing, 
and,  as  I  had  been  told,  the  municipality  oflfered 
5000  scudi  to  the  government  of  the  fortress  to 
spare  the  life  of  Hofer.  The  military  commandant 
offered  Hofer  his  pardon,  on  condition  of  entering 
the  service  of  France,  but  he  constantly  refused, 
preferring  death  to  such  a  boon. 

He  awaited  with  calmness  and  resignation  his 
fate,  though  knowing  that  it  was  fast  approaching. 

About  midnight  on  the  19th  and  20th  of  February, 
we  were  suddenly  aroused  from  sleep  by  the  en- 
trance into  our  dungeon  of  the  seven  omceis  who 
formed  the  court-martial,  accompanied  by  the  jailer 
and  master  of  the  irons.  I  was  ordered  to  be  led 
into  another  dungeon.  With  eyes  streaming  with 
tears,  I  took  farewell  of  Hofer,  who  maintained  his 
wonted  firmness  at  this  trying  moment.  The  eell 
I  wns  taken  to  was  separated  from  that  of  Hofer  by 
a  narrow  corridor,  and  from  it  I  could  see  through 
a  little  wicket  in  the  door  what  passed  in  his  eell. 
There  I  remained  watching  what  took  place  until 
the  officers  quitted  the  heroic  Hofer,  when  I  threw 
myself  on  the  bed,  but  could  not  sleep,  for  what  I 
had  seen  left  me  no  doubt  of  his  fate. 

The  dim  gray  light  of  morning  had  seareely  pene- 
trated my  prison,  when  I  heard  the  noise  of  foot- 
steps in  the  corridor,  and  the  clanking  of  the  jailer's 
keys.  Trembling  in  every  limb,  I  ran  and  placed 
myself  at  the  wicket.  The  door  of  Hofer *a  cell  was 
opened,  and  two  priests  were  admitted.  AAer  a 
long  time,  the  door  again  was  opened,  and  bo  mho 
appeared  to  be  the  principal  of  the  priests  came  001, 
and  was  conducted  into  my  prison.  This  deigr* 
man,  who  was  the  Archpriest  of  Mantua,  braotlil 
me,  from  Hofer,  some  monejTt  his  will,  and  tbo  m- 
lowing  lines,  written  by  him,  in  pencil :— -^*  My  dan 
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Cajetan — accept  this«  the  only  remant  of  fortune 
I  possess.  Pray  to  Grod  for  me,  for  at  11  o'clock  I 
am  to  die."  I  threw  myself  on  the  eround,  crying 
and  sobbing,  and  demanding  to  be  led  to  death  with 
my  friend. 

It  was  wiili  a  shuddering  of  horror  that  I  listened 
to  the  striking  of  the  great  clock  of  the  fortress. 
As  10  o'clock  struck,  the  corridor  became  filled 
with  persons.  I  heard  the  roll  of  the  drums,  and 
the  tramp  of  the  soldiers,  as  they  marched  into  the 
prison,  and  lined  the  passages.  The  words  of  com- 
mand, the  measured  tread  of  the  troops,  and  the 
clashing  of  arms,  filled  my  soul  with  anguish,  in 
this  the  last  moment  of  one  of  the  bravest  and  most 
generous-hearted  of  men.  I  remained  as  if  nailed 
to  the  door,  with  my  eyes  fixed  upon  the  opposite 
one,  which  still  remained iclosed.  It  was  with  a  hys- 
terical swelling  of  the  heart  that  I  heard  the  clock 
strike  the  quarters ;  a  cold  sweat  covered  my  body, 
mv  breathing  became  difficult,  and  the  thought,  that 
all  hope  of  safety  for  Hofer  was  gone,  took  from  me 
the  use  of  my  senses. 

After  the  three-quarters  had  struck,  the  door 
opened,  and  Hofer,  having  at  his  side  the  Arch- 
priest,*  and  behind  him  the  others,  came  forth.  He 
walked  slowly  up  the  corridor — I  continued  to  pray 
and  listen,  until  a  discharge  of  musketry  burst  on 
my  ear,  and  I  fell  nearly  senseless  to  the  earth.  I 
heard  that  Hofer  himself  gave  the  word  to  **  fire,*' 
that  he  was  not  killed  by  the  first  volley,  and  that  it 
became  necessary  to  put  an  end  to  his  agony  by  a 
coup  de  grace.  This  took  place  at  Mantua,  on  the 
20th  February,  1810,  at  11  o'clock,  a.m.  It  waa 
taid  that  a  pardon  for  Hofer  was  received  next  day. 

I  was  removed  from  prison  and  sent  to  Corsica, 
where  I  was  compelled  to  serve  in  a  light  infantry 
regiment.  I  took,  however,  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity to  desert,  and  fortunately  got  safe  back  to  my 
own  country.  Near  Botzen,  a  peasant  who  recoj;- 
nized  me  ran  after  me,  calling  out  my  name.  He 
told  me  that  the  wretch  who  betrayed  Hofer,  had 
been  forced  to  fly  into  Bavaria,  where  an  obscure 
situation  under  government  was  given  him,  and 
that  the  price  set  by  the  French  on  the  head  of 
Hofer  had  never  been  paid  him  ;  whilst  for  his  vile 
treachery  he  incurred  the  hatred  and  execrations  of 
the  people  of  the  Tyrol.  His  own  countrymen  of 
the  valley  of  Passey  would  not  suffer  him  to  remain 
amongst  them.  I  have  no  reason  to  withhold  his 
name,  for  every  child  in  the  Tyrol  knows  it,  and  it 
is  besides  an  act  of  justice  to  make  it  known,  in 
order  to  clear  the  character  of  a  priest  named 
Douay,  who  was  wrongly  suspected  of  the  infa- 
mous act.  The  traitor  was  that  same  Rafael  who 
discovered  us  in  the  chalet — who  smoked  a  pipe  in 
friendly  confidence  with  us,  and  to  whom  Hofer  had 
offered  money.  May  eternal  infamy  rest  upon  his 
name ! 

On  the  30th  of  May,  1816,  when  the  Eniperor 
Francis  received  the  homage  of  his  faithful  Tyro- 
lese,  Aloys  Weissenbach,  a  popular  poet,  wrote  the 
following  lines  upon  Hofer : — 

Ihr  merdet  fri.nch  erhl&henich  massmodem 
Nichts  als  das  eine  hab  ich  noch  zufodem. 
Franz  eine  Schanful  erde  von  Tyrol. 

"  May  you  still  continue  to  bloom  and  flourish, 
whibt  I  am  but  a  mouldering  heap  of  ashes.    All 

*  The  clergyman  called  by  the  aathor  Archpriest,  was 
the  Prior  Manifenti,  of  Mantua,  who,  afltr  Holer's  death, 
said  of  him :  "  Con  somma  mia  consolaziooe  ed  edifica- 
ikme  ho  amminito  unuomo,  che  e  andato  alia  morte,  come 
fmmsm  crisaao  e  I'ha  soateouto  come  Bartiro  iatrepido." 


I  ask  of  you,  Frances,  is  a  shovelful  of  Tyrolese 
earth." 
This  wish  has  since  been  accomplished. 

Indestructibility  of  Cork. — In  taking  down, 
a  few  years  ago,  in  France,  some  portion  of  the 
ancient  chateau  of  the  Roque  d'Ondres,  it  was 
found  that  the  extremities  of  the  oak  girders,  lodged 
in  the  walls,  were  perfectly  preserved,  although 
these  timbers  were  supposed  to  have  been  in  their 
places  for  upwards  of  600  years.  The  whole  of 
these  extremities  buried  in  the  walls  were  com- 
pletely wrapped  round  with  plates  of  cork.  When 
demolishing  an  ancient  Benedictine  church  at  Bay- 
onne,  it  was  found  that  the  whole  of  the  fir  girders 
were  entirely  worm-eaien  and  rotten,  with  the  ex- 
ception, ^however,  of  the  bearings,  which,  as  in  the 
case  above  mentioned,  were  also  completely  wrapped 
round  with  plates  of  cork.  The  fixings  were  com- 
pleted by  a  layer  of  greasy-feeling  clay,  interposed 
betwepn  the  cork  and  the  masonry,  and  the  parts  of 
the  walls  opposite  the  ends  of  the  timbers  were  of 
brick.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  believe  that 
these  extraordinary  instances  of  the  preservation  of 
timber  were  not  to  be  entirely  attributed  to  the  cork 
plates,  the  impermeability  of  which  is  well  known, 
since  the  substance  is  not  only  used  to  contain  diflfer- 
ent  kinds  of  liquids,  but  also  to  close  bottles  con- 
taining spirituous  liquors.  With  experience  saying 
so  much  in  favor  of  a  process  so  simple  and  inex- 
pensive, it  must  be  acknowledged  that  it  deserA'es 
to  be  tried,  more  particularly  for  buildings  of  which 
we  are  more  than  usually  anxious  to  preserve  the 
timbers. — Artisan, 


Bombardment  by  means  of  Balloons. — The 
Presse  of  Vienna  has  the  following  : — **  Venice  is 
to  be  bombarded  by  balloons,  as  the  lagunes  prevent 
the  approach  of  artillery.  F^ve  balloons,  each 
twenty-three  feet  in  diameter,  are  in  construction  at 
Treviso.  In  a  favorable  wind  the  balloons  will  be 
launched  and  directed  as  near  to  Venice  as  possible, 
and  on  their  being  brought  to  a  vertical  position 
over  the  town,  the  fire  will  be  given  by  electro 
magnetism.  Each  of' the  five  bombs  affixed  to  the 
balloon  is  in  communication  by  means  of  a  long 
isolated  copper  wire  with  a  large  galvanic  battery 
placed  on  the  shore.  The  fusee  is  ignited  by  con- 
necting the  wire.  The  b()mb  falls  perpendicularly, 
and  explodes  on  reaching  the  ground.  By  this 
means  twenty-five  bombs  a  day  may  be  thrown,  sup- 
posing the  wind  to  be  favorable.  An  experiment 
made  at  Treviso  on  the  9th,  succeeded  completely." 

Sea- Weed  Bread. — Sea- weed  bread,  or  laver 
cake,  if  not  one  of  the  delicacies,  is  one  of  the 
edible  curiosities  of  the  Gower  coast.  A  great  sen- 
sation was  made  some  years  ago,  that  thousands  of 
the  peasantry  in  the  **wi]d  west"  of  Ireland,  were 
obliged,  for  some  months  in  the  year,  to  live  mainly 
on  sea- weed.  In  Grower  and  at  Swansea,  sea- weed 
is  ratlier  a  popular  article  of  food.  Women  attend 
Swansea  market  with  baskets  of  laver  cakes,  which 
are  sold  at  Id.  and  2d.  each.  This  weed  (ttlva 
forphyra  hcaniata)  makes  an  excellent  ingr^ieDt 
m  sauce  for  mutton.  It  is  got  close  to  low-water 
mark,  washed  well  in  sea  water  to  free  it  from  sand, 
then  boiled  twelve  hours,  and  seasoned  with  salt. 
In  winter  it  is  only  necessary  to  boil  it  two  boors. 
The  weed  grows  rapidly  except  in  winter,  and  is 
renewed  every  other  spring  tide.  It  is  also  used  in 
seYeral  parts  of  the  Scottish  coasts  and  islands^ 
where  it  is  called  sloke  or  slokum. — Book  of  Sowik 
Wolta. 
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From  tha  London  Times,  Jan.  26. 
What  are  we  founding  1  What  is  the  adult 
state  of  that  which  in  its  infancy  we  call  a  British 
colony?  Loyal  and  aristocratical  England,  that 
loves  and  cherishes  her  native  institutions  more 
than  life  itself,  fills  every  land  and  fringes  every 
shore  with  democratic  commonwealths.  The  Uni- 
ted States  are  the  first-born,  and  it  can  hardly  be 
doubted  that  every  other  member  of  the  great 
British  family  will  follow  in  its  turn  that  encourag- 
ing example.  It  is  this  that  compels  us  to  look 
for  something  else  than  we  actually  see  in  our 
colonial  system.  We  are  ready  to  grant  that  our 
new  colonies  are  better  and  more  British  than  our 
old  ones,  and  that  we  have  profited  somewhat  by 
our  American  experience.  But  we  cannot  divest 
ourselves  of  the  thought  that  Australia  will  one 
day  be  the  seat  of  a  vast  federal  union,  indepen- 
dent of  this  realm,  possibly  hostile  to  this  nation, 
and  exhibiting  in  the  great  southern  archipelago  a 
maritime  variety  of  the  American  character  and 
species.  To  look  forwaod  at  all,  is  to  despair  of 
an  agreeable  or  honorable  result. 


Our  Foreign  Policy. — While  we  admire  the 
spirit  and  the  vigor  of  Lord  Stanley *s  attack  on 
roinistere,  and  while,  for  once,  we  must,  perforce, 
confess  that  Mr.  Disraeli  hit  the  head  of  the  foreign- 
office  right  and  left,  without  the  mufflers  on,  we 
appreciate,  all  the  more,  the  patriotic  abnegation 
of  their  sacrifice  to  the  manes  of  protection.  We 
cannot  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  we  think  that  they 
are  both  in  earnest.  But  if  the  two  protectionist 
leaders  cannot  look  themselves,  like  Roman  augurs, 
in  the  face  without  smiling,  (about  protection,)  it 
cannot  be  denied,  that,  had  they  confined  them- 
selves to  a  simple  censure  of  Lord  Palmerston's 
*'  four  mediations,"  they  would  have  had  an  over- 
whelming majority,  in  both  houses,  against  the 
government.  Lord  John  Russell,  on  Thursday 
night,  pkiced  the  question  of  Lord  Palmerston*s 
foreign  policy  upon  very  high  ground.  He  took 
credit  to  government  that  they  had  kept  it  peace 
with  foreign  powers.  This  is  as  much  as  if  he 
was  to  claim  for  a  tumbler  on  a  tight-rope,  that  he 
had  preserved  his  equilibrium.  We  admire  the 
skill,  the  foroe,  the  dexterity,  the  practice,  and, 
let  us  add,  the  luck.  But  whenever  the  govern- 
ment comes  round,  (as  Sir  John  Tyrell  would  say, 
with  a  haty)  to  exact  admiration,  the  English  pub- 
lic will,  we  think,  withhold  its  half-pence.  For 
what  was  the  necessity  of  getting  upon  the  tight- 
rope at  all  ?  Why  should  Lord  Palmerston  have 
exposed  his  preternatural  agility,  was  he  ever  so 
sure  of  his  performance?  What  necessity  was 
there  **for  mediations  voithout  an  object  to  make 
the  mess  perfectly  infernal,"  as  Mr.  Disraeli  bitter- 
ly remarked?  Wherefore  is  it  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  every  paltry  squabble  on  the  continent, 
and  yet  that  we  have  not  an  ally  nor  a  friend  in 
the  world?  We  will  venture  to  tell  Lord  John 
Russell.  It  is  because  we  have  neglected  the 
sound  counsels  of  one  among  his  colleagues,  which 
we  have  oAen  of  late  recalled — the  indignaDt  re- 


pudiation of  a  meddlesome  poliej  which  Lori 
Howick  addressed  to  the  commooB  of  184S.  And 
it  is  also  because  Lord  Palmerstoo,  in  the  preaunp- 
tuous  inconsistency  of  his  personal  caprices,  hae 
chosen  to  forget  the  well-reasoned  and  thovghtfal 
policy  marked  out  for  all  English  statesmen  in 
that  great  protest  of  Lord  Castlereagh,  in  1891, 
which  still  represents  public  opinion  in  this  conn- 
try,  (and  would  satisfy  Mr.  Cobden  no  lean  than 
Mr.  Disraeli,)  in  which  he  protested  againal  §n 
absolutist  interference  in  the  affairs  of  the  1\eo 
Sicilies.  Lord  Palmersion*s  own  defenee  of  him- 
self was  naturally  more  audacious  than  that  of  his 
colleagues.  It  consisted  in  protestations  of  ex- 
aggerated innocence,  and  in  a  long  and  very  vio> 
lent  series  of  tu  quoques  against  his  opponents. 
He,  forsooth,  was  all  for  peace — had  made  every 
effort  to  secure  it — had  actually  prevented  three 
European  wars;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his 
assailants  were,  as  he  confided  to  the  pnblie, 
really  for  war,  and  for  "  intervention,"  in  opite  of 
any  motions  and  protestations  to  the  contmry.  Li 
balancing  this  **  pretty  quarrel,"  we  must  say  thai 
the  protectionists  have  greatly  the  best  of  it.  For, 
be  Lord  Palmerston's  words  what  they  may,  hie 
acts  bear  a  brand  and  a  witoeas  against  him,  whiek 
neither  his  own  '*  ponderous  levities,"  nor  Mr. 
Milnes'  somewhat  premature  cheers,  will  long 
avail  him  to  get  rid  of.  It  was  not,  let  ns  say 
once  for  all,  in  answer  to  the  indecent  aMomptioa 
that  he  has  kept  France  from  aggressioo,  (and  thai 
he  alone  is  desirous  of  an  allianee.  which  all  aen- 
sible  men  would  cherish) — ^it  waa  not  the  peramaive 
counsels  of  Lord  Normanby,  with  MM.  Lamartine, 
Cavaignac,  Bastide,  Drouyn,  which  hare  ao  much 
effected  this  salutary  forbearance,  aa  the  knowledge 
that  Austria  ia  no  longer  to  be  despised,  and  that 
Russia  will  appear  in  Italy  with  the  firat  French 
soldier  marched  over  the  Alpa.  Let  it  not  be  fer> 
gotten,  that  Lord  Palmeraton  is  also  erowing  before 
he  is  out  of  the  wood.  Are  we  ao  sore  of  not 
having  war,  while  he  remains  at  the  foreign-olBee ! 
One  thing  we  are  sure  of — that  the  Qoeen  of  £nf> 
land,  adviaed  by  him,  has  no  friends,  nor  allien, 
nor  relatione  of  cordial  amity  in  Europe.  And, 
if  Lord  Palmeraton  counta  upon  a  French  alliaMe, 
it  may  fail  him  in  his  hour  of  neoeesity.  Evea 
General  Cavaignac  is  reported  to  have  amid,  when 
he  was  in  authority,  in  just  saspidon  of  hb  urfreat 
ally,  '*  I  will  not  permit  him  to  make  another  Por- 
tuguese business  of  1847  in  Sicily."— dreiHdlf, 
ZFA. 


WM.  HENRT  BARBEE. 


The  facta  of  thia  caae  are  now  patent  to  the 
public,  and  are  recapitulated  by  the  Dmhf  Ikme. 
One  Joshua  Fletcher,  who  described  himself  ae  a 
retired  surgeon,  filled  op  his  leisure  and  his  eoflhm 
by  tracing  the  heirs  to  unclaimed  dividenda,  aad 
exacting  from  them  a  not  nnmeriled 
That  employment  he  varied,  when  he  I 
true  heira  were  not  forthcoming,  by  ] 
peraonation  of  the  atiaaing  hein.     Sooli  la 
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aud  hazardous  practice  he  carried  on  for  fifteen 
years,  until  1844,  the  date  of  his  detection.  He 
had  employed  Messrs.  Barber  and  Bircham  as  his 
solicitors ;  they,  apparently,  having  acted  regular- 
ly enough,  and  being  deceived  as  much  as  any 
other  persons.  In  the  fatal  case  of  **Ann  Slack," 
Barber  acted ;  and  when  the  accusation  was  first 
made,  he  very  naturally  if  not  properly  shrunk 
from  inculpating  a  regular  client.  He  was  in- 
cluded in  the  charge,  tried,  and  convicted  on  very 
doubtful  evidence.  Bail  was  refused ;  by  which 
ho  was  prevented  from  obtaining  the  evidence 
which  has  since  established  his  innocence.  He 
was  transported  to  the  most  shocking  of  our  penal 
settlements — Norfolk  Island.  He  seemed  to  be 
followed  by  some  malevolent  persecution  ;  any  one 
who  expressed  belief  in  his  innocence  was  looked 
at  askance  ;  a  letter  representing  his  case,  and  ad- 
dressed to  the  home  secretary,  was  found  unnoticed 
in  the  department  of  the  comptroller-general  of 
convicts ;  and  attention  was  only  paid  to  his  con- 
dition, when  the  Rev.*  Mr.  Naylor,  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Norfolk  Island,  sent  his  own  wife  to 
England  on  the  charitable  mission  of  urging  Bar- 
ber^s  suit !  The  excellent  couple  so  far  succeeded, 
that  Barber  received  a  **  pardon,"  on  condition  of 
his  not  returning  to  his  native  country.  He  went 
to  Paris,  and  t?iere  was  able  to  institute  such  com- 
munications with  home  as  completed  the  proof  of 
his  innocence,  and  at  last  he  was  unconditionally 
'*  pardoned."  The  lawyers  in  the  colony,  the 
lawyers  at  home,  the  public,  had  anticipated  the 
conviction  of  his  innocence  ;  his  previous  character 
had  thrown  the  utmost  discredit  on  the  charges 
against  him  ;  his  demeanor  under  punishment  ac- 
cords with  the  possession  of  a  clear  conscience  ; 
Mr.  Naylor  has  formally  recorded  this  certificate — 
Norfolk  Island,  3d  Sept.,  1846. 
In  leaving  the  island,  of  which  I  have  now  been 
for  some  years  the  chaplain,  I  owe  to  public  justice 
the  duty  of  recording  my  full  conviction  of  the  per- 
fect innocence  of  William  Henry  Barber,  now  suf- 
fering on  it  as  a  prisoner  dnder  a  sentence  of  trans- 
portation. I  have,  with  unceasing  interest,  followed 
up  a  series  of  inquiries  into  circumstances  connected 
with  his  case  inaccessible  to  the  court  by  which  he 
was  tried,  and  many  of  which  have  subsequently 
occurred.  In  addition « I  have  heard  the  reluctant 
acknowledgments  of  Fletcher,  the  flruilty  originator 
of  the  frauds,  establishing,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  the  innocence  of  Barber.  My  eoTorts  shall 
continue  for  his  extrication.  I  deeply  lament  his 
truly  wretched  condition  here,  and  would  gladly 
have  seen  it  ameliorated.  I  have  never  known  a 
prisoner  of  the  crown  who  has  been  aubjected  to 

f'eater  wretchedness;  I  rejoice  to  be  able  to  add, 
have  never  seen  an  instance  of  more  dignified  suf- 
fering, accompanied  by  invariably  consistent  conduct. 
It  will  afford  me  real  pleasure  to  continue  his  ac- 
quaintance under  happier  circamstances. 

(Signed,)  T.  Bkaolt  Natlor. 

What  a  preposterous  and  stupid  lesalt  is  this 
*'  pardon !"  The  whole  aflUr  pnaeots  the  injured 
man  in  a  position  of  dignity ;  the  goremiiMDt  of 
the  nation  in  one  of  meannsas.  Is  it  to  remain  so  1 
Is  this  great  nation  to  be  retained  in  the  metneat 
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of  all  positions,  that  of  refusing  frank  reparation 
for  flagrant  wrong  ? — it  can  hardly  be.  If  there 
is  no  present  law  or  machinery  by  which  Mr.  Bar- 
ber can  be  formally  and  solemnly  restored  to  that 
social  position  of  which  he  has  been  oppressively 
deprived,  his  case,  the  most  flagrant,  ought  to  be 
the  last  in  which  an  inilocent  man  is  insulted  with 
**  pardon,"  the  first  provided  for  by  a  new  law  to 
bring  such  cases  within  the  domain  of  justice.  In- 
deed, no  general  law  can  fairly  meet  the  wrong 
that  has  been  heaped  upon  hivd  through  the  ob- 
stinate neglect  of  ihe  responsible  authorities.  Let 
them  inquire,  if  they  please,  into  any  remaining 
doubt ;  but,  having  inquired,  let  full  reparation  for 
the  injury  to  fortune  and  station  be  compensated 
with  a  generous  usance. — Spectator, 


From  the  Loodon  Chronklei 
THE   UNITED   STATES. 

Thi  present  victory  is  one  essentially  of  Taylor 
over  Cass — not  of  whigs  over  democrats.  But 
there  are,  nevertheless,  certain  leading  ideas  of 
policy  which  have  been  put  forward,  with  sufficient 
prominence,  by  the  victorious  party,  and  which,  as 
in  some  degree  sanctioned  by  their  triumph,  it  is 
worth  while  to  consider. 

Of  these,  by  far  the  most  prominent  and  the 
most  important  is  that  of  peace  against  war,  of 
industrial  progress  against  extension  of  territory. 
The  favorite  motto  of  the  Taylor  party  is,  *•  We 
stand  on  our  own  soil ;"  and  we  are  glad  to  think 
that  t?uit  question,  at  least,  is  settled  for  some  time 
to  come,  not  by  the  victory  of  General  Taylor,  but 
by  the  expression  of  feeling  and  opinion  which 
the  contest  elicited.  The  wonder,  indeed,  is,  how 
it  could  become  a  question  at  all.  Never  was 
such  a  field  of  peace/td  conquest  opened  by  nature 
to  any  people,  and  never,  to  do  them  justice,  did 
any  people  make  a  more  vigorous  nse  of  its  ad- 
vantages. Sea  and  land  conspire  to  invite  and 
reward  the  labors  of  the  Americans.  Their  com- 
merce is  extending  itself  over  the  old  world,  their 
colonization  over  the  new.  While  they  are  pre- 
paring to  bridge  the  Pacific  with  steam,  and  to 
compete  with  British  capitalists  in  the  markets  of 
the  East,  their  pioneers  are  crowding  to  gather  a 
golden  harvest  in  the  streams  of  California  and  the 
mountains  of  Mexico,  and  Congress  is  considering 
proposals  to  construct  a  railroad  from  the  Missouri 
to  the  Columbia.  With  sneh  a  field  before  them 
— with  hardly  a  rival,  or  even  a  formidable  neigh- 
bor, and  with  every  prospect  of  becoming,  by  the 
mere  force  of  circumstances,  the  most  powerful, 
as  well  as  the  most  prosperous,  nation  in  the 
world — that  Americans  should  think  of  making 
war,  for  war*s  sake,  is  the  most  singular  proof  on 
record  of  democratic  insanity  ;  for  the  same  geo- 
graphical and  political  conditions  which  contribute 
to  the  growth  of  their  greatness,  wonld  make  an  ag- 
gressive policy,  on  their  psrt,  not  only  ineffieient, 
but  snieidal.  A  population,  at  ones  disponed  and 
demoeratie,  b  neeessarily  aveise  both  to  tasatioo 
and  diseipliae.    It  may,  tberefore,  be  hum  sod 
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warlike,  bat  it  will  never  be  formidable  for  pur- 
poses of  oflTence.  With  the  second  commercial 
position  in  the  world,  the  navy  of  the  United 
States  consists  only  of  78  ships,  of  all  classes  and 
stages  of  construction,  of  which  only  eleven  are 
steamers  ;  while  her  enormous  extent  of  frontier 
is  defended  by  a  regular  army  of  about  8,000 
men.  It  is  obvious  that,  with  such  military  re- 
sources, and  a  virtual  incapacity  for  recruiting 
them  in  time  for  efficient  action,  war,  with  any 
powerful  maritime  nation,  would  not  only  be  fatal 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  American  Union,  but 
would  lead,  probably,  to  its  entire  dissolution.  It 
is  matter,  therefore,  of  solid  satisfaction  to  all  who 
are  interested,  like  ourselves,  in  the  prosperity  of 
America,  to  think  that  the  lesson  taught,  at  the 
price  of  ^£25,000,000  sterling,  by  the  Mexican 
war,  has  not  been  thrown  away  upon  her,  and 
that  she  is  not  about  to  play  the  part  of  a  fire- 
brand among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

With  regard  to  the  slavery  question.  General 
Taylor,  though  a  slave-holder,  and  conservative 
of  **  existing  institutions,"  is,  with  the  whig  par- 
ty generally,  adverse  to  their  extension  into  new 
soil ;  and  it  was  used  as  an  argument  in  his  favor, 
with  the  northern  abolitionists,  that  his  influence 
in  the  south  would  probably  insure  the  success  of 
their  resistance  to  that  extension.  Especially  is 
he  pledged  to  offer  no  opposition  to  the  expected 
decision  of  Congress  against  the  introduction  of 
slaves  into  New  Mexico  and  California.  It  is 
curious,  indeed,  that  the  whig  party  are  strong 
advocates  for  what  we  should  call  the  **  constitu- 
tional" doctrine  with  respect  to  the  vetOf  not  only 
on  tiiis  point,  but  generally ;  and  that  a  well- 
grounded  apprehension  lest  Mr.  Cass  should  exer- 
cise it  (as  Jackson  and  Polk  have  done)  in  defer- 
ence to  the  opinions  of  the  low  democracy,  and  in 
opposition  to  the  existing  legislature,  has  contrib- 
uted largely  towards  his  failure. 

Of  the  much-talked  of  increasing  in  the  tariff, 
we  confess  that  we  have  very  little  fear.  On  this, 
as  on  most  other  questions,  the  democratic  mind  is 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  fluctuation.  In  1833  a  free 
trade  system  was  agreed  upon,  in  1842  one  of  pro- 
tection, in  1840  there  was  a  unanimous  revulsion 
in  favor  of  free  trade,  and  now  we  are  told  that 
the  tide  is  again  turning  towards  protection.  It  is 
not  liknly  that,  with  such  experience,  American 
capitalists  will  invest  their  money  in  branches  of 
industry  which  depend  on  the  popular  breath  for  a 
factitious  existence  ;  and  it  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  an  increasing  population  will  soon  again  exert 
their  dormant  and  scattered  strength,  and  insist  on 
the  downfall  of  class-legislation  at  once  and  for^ 
ever. 


THE  MELUNGENS. 


THE  MELUNGENS. 

[We  are  sorry  to  have  lost  the  name  of  the  southern 
paper  from  which  this  is  taken.] 

We  give  to-day  another  amusing  and  character- 
istic sketch  from  a  letter  of  our  intelligent  and 
sprightly  correspondent,  sojourning  tt  present  in 


one  of  the  seldom-visited  nooks  hid  away  in  our 
mountains. 

You  must  kn6w  that  within  some  tea  miles  ef 
this  owl's  nest,  there  is  a  watering-place,  known 
hereabouts  as  '*  Black-water  Springs."  It  is  sito- 
ated  in  a  narrow  gorge,  scarcely  half  a  mile  wide, 
between  Poweirs  Mountain  and  the  Copper  Ridge, 
and  is,  as  you  may  suppose,  almost  inaccessible. 
A  hundred  men  could  defend  the  pass  against  even 
a  Xerxian  army.  Now  this  gorge  and  the  tops 
and  sides  of  the  adjoining  mountains  are  inhabited 
by  a  singular  species  of  the  haman  animal  called 
Melungens. 

The  legend  of  their  history,  which  they  carefully 
preserve,  is  this.  A  ^eat  many  years  ago,  these 
mountains  were  settled  by  a  society  of  Portuguese 
adventurers,  men  and  women — who  came  from  the 
long-shore  parts  of  Virginia,  that  they  might  be 
freed  from  the  restraints  and  drawbacks  imposed 
upon  them  by  any  form  of  government.  These 
people  made  themselves  friendly  with  the  Indians, 
and  freed,  as  they  were,  fn>m  every  kind  of  social 
government,  they  uproot^  all  conventional  forms 
of  society,  and  lived  in  a  delightful  Utopia  of  their 
own  creation,  trampling  upon  the  marriage  relation, 
despising  all  forms  of  religion,  and  subsisting  upon 
corn  (the  only  possible  product  of  the  soil)  and  the 
game  of  the  woods.  These  intermixed  with  the 
Indians,  and  subsequently  their  descendants  (after 
the  first  advances  of  the  whites  into  this  part  of  the 
state)  with  the  negroes  and  the  whites,  thus  form- 
ing the  present  race  of  Melungens.  They  are  tall, 
straight,  well-formed  people,  of  a  dark  copper  col- 
or, with  Circassian  features,  but  woolly  heads  and 
other  similar  appendages  of  our  negro.  They  are 
privileged  voters  in  the  state  in  which  they  live, 
and  thus,  you  will  perceive,  are  accredited  citiwns 
of  the  commonwealth.  They  are  brave,  but  quar- 
relsome ;  and  are  hospitable  and  generous  to  stran- 
gers. They  have  no  preachers  among  them,  awl 
are  almost  without  an^  knowledge  of  a  Supreme 
Being.  They  are  married  by  the  established  forms, 
but  husband  and  wife  separate  at  pleasure,  wiihoat 
meeting  with  any  reproach  or  disgrace  from  their 
friends.  They  are  remarkably  unchaste,  and  want 
of  chastity  on  the  part  of  the  females  is  no  bar  to 
their  marrying.  They  have  but  little  assoriatioo 
with  their  neighbors,  carefully  preserving  tlMir 
identity  as  a  race,  or  class,  or  whatever  yon  may 
call  it ;  and  are  in  every  respect,  save  that  they  are 
under  the  state  government,  a  separate  and  distinel 
people.  Now  this  is  no  traveller's  story.  They 
are  really  what  I  tell  you,  without  abating  or  set- 
ting down  aught  in  malice.  They  are  behind  then 
neighbors  in  the  arts.  They  use  oxen  instead  of 
horses  in  their  agricultural  attempts,  and  their  im- 
plements of  husbandry  are  chiefly  made  by  i* 
selves  of  wood.  They  are,  without  < 
poor  and  ignorant,  but  apparently  happy. 

Having  thus  given  you  a  correct  geoRTaphieal 
and  scientific  history  of  the  people,  I  will  proceed 
with  my  own  adventures. 

The  doctor  was,  as  usual,  mr  canwagnan  de  cey- 
age,  and  we  stopped  at  **01d  Vardy  V  '  ^  boetcl- 
rie  of  the  vicinage.  Old  Vardy  is  the  '*  chief  oook 
and  bottle-washer*'  of  the  Melungens,  and  is  reaDy 
a  very  clever  fellow  ;  but  his  hotel  savors  strongly 
of  that  peculiar  perfume  that  one  may  find  in  tM 
sleeping-rooms  of  our  negro  aerrants,  eapefially  ob 
a  close,  warm,  summer's  evening.  We  aiimd  tt 
Vardy *s  in  time  for  supper,  and,  that  i 
we  went  to  the  spring,  where  were  i 
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eral  rude  log  huts,  and  a  small  sprinkling  of  "  the 
natives,"  together  with  a  fiddle  and  other  prepara- 
tions for  a  dance.  Shoes,  stockings,  and  coats  were 
unknown  luxuries  among  them — at  least  we  saw 
them  not. 

The  dance  was  engaged  in  with  right  hearty 
good  will,  and  would  have  put  to  the  blush  the 
tame  steppings  of  our  beaux.  Among  the  partici- 
pants was  a  very  tall,  raw-boned  damsel,  with  her 
two  garments  fluttering  readily  in  the  amorous  night 
breeze,  whose  black  eyes  were  lit  up  with  an  un- 
usual fire,  either  from  repeated  visits  to  the  nearest 
hut,  behind  the  door  of  which  was  placed  an  open- 
mouthed  stone  jar  of  new-made  corn  whiskey,  and 
in  which  was  a  gourd,  with  a  **  deuce  a  bit"  of 
sugar  at  all,  and  no  water  nearer  than  the  spring. 
Nearest  her  on  the  right  was  a  lank,  lantern-jawed, 
high-cheeked,  lono^-legged  fellow,  who  seemed  sim- 
ilarly elevated.  Now  these  two,  Jord  Bilson,  (that 
was  he,)  and  Syl  Varmin,  (that  was  she,)  were 
destined  to  afford  the  amusement  of  the  evening  ; 
for  Jord,  in  cutting  the  pigeon- wing,  chanced  to 
light  from  one  of  his  aerial  flights  right  upon  the 
ponderous  pedal  appendage  of  Syl,  a  compliment 
which  this  amiable  lady  seemed  in  no  way  disposed 
to  accept  kindly. 

"Jord  Bilson,"  said  the  tender  Syl,  "I'll  thank 
you  to  keep  your  darned  hoofs  off  my  feet." 

**  Oh,  Jord's  feet  are  so  tarnal  big  he  can't  man- 
age 'em  all  by  hisself,"  suggested  some  pacificator 
near  by. 

**  He  '11  have  to  keep  'em  off  me,"  suggested 
Syl,  *'  or  I  '11  shorten  'em  for  him." 

**  Now  look  ye  here,  Syl  Varmin,"  answered 
Jord,  somewhat  nettled  at  both  remarks,  "I  did  n't 
go  to  tread  on  your  feet,  but  I  don't  want  you  to 
be  cutting  up  any  rustics  about  it.  You  're  nothing 
but  a  cross-grained  critter,  anyhow." 

**  And  you  're  a  darned  Melungen." 

*'  Well,  if  I  am,  I  aint  nigger- Melungen ^  any- 
how— I  'm  Indian-Mdungen^  and  that 's  more  'an 
you  is." 

"  See  here,  Jord,"  said  Syl,  now  highly  nettled, 
*'  I  '11  give  you  a  dollar  ef  you  '11  go  out  on  the 
grass  and  fight  it  out.'' 

Jord  smiled  faintly  and  demurred,  adding — **  Go 
home,  Syl,  and  look  under  your  puncheons  and  see 
ef  you  can't  fill  a  bed  outen  the  hair  of  them  hogs 
you  stole  from  Vardy." 

*'  And  you  go  to  Sow's  cave,  Jord  Bilson,  ef  it 
comes  to  that,  and  see  how  many  shucks  you  got 
offen  that  corn  you  tuck  from  Pete  Jomen.  Will 
you  take  the  dollar?" 

Jord  now  seemed  about  to  consent,  and  Syl  re- 
duced the  premium  by  one  half,  and  finally  came 
down  to  a  quarter,  and  then  Jord  began  to  oflfer  a 
quarter,  a  half,  and  finally  a  dollar  ;  but  Syl's  pru- 
dence equalled  his,  and  seeing  that  neither  was 
likely  to  accept,  we  returned  to  our  hotel,  and  were 
informed  by  old  Vardy  that  the  sight  we  had  wit- 
nessed was  no  "  onusual  one.  The  boys  and  gals 
was  jist  having  a  little  fun." 

And  so  it  proved,  for  about  midnight  we  were 
wakened  by  a  loud  noise  of  contending  parties  in 
fierce  combat,  and,  rising  and  looking  out  from  the 
chinks  of  our  hut,  we  saw  the  whole  party  engaged 
in  a  grand  melee ;  rising  above  the  din  of  all  which, 
was  the  harsh  voice  of  Syl  Varmin,  calling  out — 

"  Stand  back  here,  Sal  Frazer,  and  let  me  do 
the  rest  of  the  beaten  of  Jord  Bilson  ;  I  haint  forgot 
his  hoofs  yit." 

The  melee  closed,  and  we  retired  again,  and  by 
breakfast  next  morning  all  hands  were  reconciled, 


and  the  stone  jar  was  replenished  out  of  the  mutual 
pocket,  and  peace  and  quiet  ruled  where  so  lately 
all  had  been  recriminations  and  blows. 

After  breakfast,  just  such  as  the  supper  had  been 
at  old  Jack's,  save  only  that  here  we  had  a  table, 
we  started  for  Clinch  river  for  a  day's  fishinpf, 
where  other  and  yet  more  amusing  incidents  await- 
ed us.  But  as  1  have  dwelt  upon  this  early  part 
of  the  journey  longer  than  I  intended,  you  must 
wait  till  the  next  letter  for  the  concluding  incidents. 


Cheers  and  Hisses. — Applause  already  has  its 
shades  and  distinctions — from  the  gentle  swell  of 
reverberation  that  grows  amid  the  pauses  of  the 
baized  and  philosophical  theatre  of  the  London  Col- 
lege of  Surgeons,  to  the  one  ponderous  thundering 
boom  of  applause  that  ends  the  silence  into  which 
Jenny  Lind's  last  note  fades — as,  afler  the  long 
lull  and  the  shrill  music  of  the  receding  wave  the 
huge  gathered  billow  thunders  upon  the  sea-beach. 
But  even  applause  is  of^en  chaotic  and  discordant ; 

and  as  for  **  disapprobation" New  Zealandeis 

yell  and  stick  out  their  tongues  before  fighting ; 
Englishman  do  it  before  an  election. 

Now,  why  not  convey  their  sentiments  with  more 
decorum  ?  It  would  be  quite  easy,  on  the  plan  of 
a  choral  meeting.  Managers  of  elections  should 
invoke  the  aid  of  Mr.  John  Hullah,  and  induce  him 
to  furnish  public  sentiments  in  a  symmetrical  form, 
on  the  principles  of  Wilhem.  It  would  be  quite 
easy  for  a  crowd  to  signify  its  approbation  in  four 
parts-T^uite  easy  and  much  more  expressive ;  quite 
easy  for  Mr.  Hullah  to  set  an  enraged  multitude  to 
music— quite  easy  and  much  more  dramatic.  In- 
deed, the  eflfect  would  be  very  fine,  instead  of  bein^ 
very  foolish. — Spectator, 

Testimonial  in  Honor  of  the  Ether  Dis- 
covery.— The  commission  of  the  French  Academy 
of  Sciences,  appointed  to  consider  the  claims  of  va- 
rious individuals  to  the  discovery  of  Etherization, 
being  unanimously  of  opinion  that  the  discovery 
belongs  exclusively  to  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of 
this  city,  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  President  of 
the  republic  of  France,  publicly  decreed  to  our  fel- 
low-citizen, Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  on  the  31st  of 
January  last,  in  the  **  Champ  de  Mars,"  the  cross 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  instituted  by  the  late  Em- 
peror Napoleon,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  civil, 
military,  literary,  and  scientific  services. 

We  believe  this  is  the  first  instance  of  this  honor 
having  been  conferred  upon  an  American  citizen. — 
Boston  Traveller. 


UNPUBLISHED   SONNET. 
BY   hartley   COLERIDOE. 

While  I  survey  the  long  and  deep  and  wide 

Expanse  of  Time — the  Past  with  things  that  wers 

Thronged  in  dark  multitude — the  Future  bare 

As  the  void  sky  when  not  a  star  beside 

The  thin  pale  moon  is  seen — the  Race  that  died 

While  yet  the  families  of  earth  were  rare. 

And  human  kind  had  but  a  little  share 

Of  the  world's  heritage,  before  me  glide 

All  dim  and  silent.     Now  with  sterner  mien. 

Heroic  Shadows,  names  renowned  in  song, 

Rush  by.     And,  decked  with  garlands  ever  green, 

In  light  and  music  sweep  the  Bards  along — 

And  many  a  fair,  and  many  a  well-known  face. 

All  in  the  Future  dive,  and  blend  with  empty  i 
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•BOS PECTUS.— Tins  work  Is  conducted  m  tne  spirit  of 
uUtell's  Museum  of  Forei^  Literature,  (which  was  fisiror- 
ably  received  by  the  public  for  twenty  years,)  but  as  it  is 
twice  as  large,  and  appears  so  of\en,  we  not  only  give 
spirit  and  freshness  to  it  by  many  things  which  were  ex- 
cluded by  a  month's  delay,  but  while  thus  extending  our 
scope  and  gathering  a  greater  and  more  attractive  variety^ 
are  able  su  to  increase  the  solid  and  substantial  part  or 
our  literary,  historical,  and  political  harvest,  as  luUy  lo 
Pfttisfy  the  wants  of  the  American  reader. 

The  elaborate  and  stately  Essays  of  the  EicUnburfrht 
Quarterly,  and  other  Reviews ;  and  Biackwood'a  noble 
criticisms  on  Poetry,  his  keen  political  Commentaries, 
highly  wrought  Tales,  and  vivid  descriptions  of  rural  ana 
mountain  Scenery  ;  and  the  contributions  to  Literature, 
History,  and  Common  Life,  by  the  sagacious  SpcctcUorf 
the  sparkling  Examiner ^  the  judicious  Alhemcumf  the 
busy  and  industrious  Literary  Gazette^  the  sensible  and 
comprehensive  Britannia^  the  sober  and  respectable  Chris- 
Han  Observer;  these  are  intermixed  witn  the  Military 
and  Naval  reminiscences  of  tne  United  Service,  and  witn 
the  best  articles  of  the  Dublin  University,  New  Monthty, 
Fraser'Sy  Tail's,  AinswortfVs,  Honcfs,  and  Sporting^  Mag- 
azines,  and  of  Chambers^  admirable  JtmmaL  We  do  not 
consider  it  beneath  our  dignity  to  borrow  wit  and  wisdom 
from  Punch ;  and,  when  we  think  it  good  enough,  make 
use  of  the  thunder  of  The  Times.  We  shall  increase  our 
variety  by  importations  from  the  continentof  Europe,  and 
from  the  new  growth  of  the  British  colonies. 

The  steamship  has  brought  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa, 
into  our  neighborhood  ;  and  will  greatly  multiply  our  oon- 
Dections,  as  Merchants,  Travellers,  and  Politicians,  with 
all  parts  of  the  world ;  so  that  much  more  than  ever  it 


hMtaiK, 
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iiow  t)ecomes  everr  mtelligeni  American  to  be  mfa 

of  the  condition  and  cnanges  of  foreign  countries. 

this  not  only  because  oi  their  nearer  ownectioa  with  «iiw 

selves,  but  l>ecause  the  nations  teem  to  t>e  * 

through  a  rapid  process  of  change,  to  aooM 

things,  which  the  merely  political  prophet  a 

or  foresee. 

(geographical  Discoveries,  the  progress  of  ColoniiBtlBB, 
(which  is  extending  over  the  whole  world,)  and  Vo|afn 
and  Travels,  will  be  (iivorite  matter  for  our  seleetUM  i 
and,  in  general,  we  shall  systematically  and  terr  wDw 
acquaint  our  readers  with  the  great  department  of  Fioni^ 
afiairs,  without  entirely  neglecting  onr  own. 

While  we  aspire  to  make  the  Lmng-  Agt  deshsMa  I* 
all  who  wish  to  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  npid 
progress  of  the  movement — to  Statesmen,  DiTina,  Lbw> 
vers,  and  Physicians— to  men  of  business  and  nm  ( 


leisure — it  is  still  a  stronger  object  to  make  it  i 
and  useful  to  their  Wives  and  Cnildren.  We  bellete  thai 
we  can  thus  do  some  good  in  oar  day  and  geDeiation  i  ani 
hope  to  make  the  work  indispensable  in  every  wail-i» 
formed  family.  We  say  indiMpenMble,  beeanse  in  thia 
day  of  cheap  literatnre  it  is  not  possible  to  guard  agaiPBl 
the  influx  oi  what  is  bad  in  taste  and  vicioiui  in  moralai 
in  any  other  way  than  by  fumishinff  a  snflkieai  aapplj 
of  a  healthy  character.  The  mental  and  moral  appsuia 
must  be  gratified. 
We  hope  that,  by  "toinnmrinM  ihe  wheai  J^rem  " 


chaff"  by  providing  abundantly  ror  the  imaginatloa,  aal 
by  a  large  collection  of  Biography,  Voyages  and  Tmcl^ 


History,  and  more  solid  matter,  we  may  pmdaoe  a  ^ 
which  shall  be  popular,  while  at  the  same  time  it  vdl 
aspire  to  raise  the  standard  of  public  taslo. 


Terms.— The  LrviNo  Aon  is  published  every  Satur- 
day, by  E.  LiTTELL  &  Co.,  comer  of  Tremont  and  Brom- 
field  sts.,  Baston  ;  Price  12^  cents  a  number,  or  six  dolhirs 
a  year  in  advance.  Remittances  for  any  period  vrill  be 
thankfully  received  and  promptly  attended  to.  HV  To 
insure  regularity  in  mailing  the  work,  orders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  qffvce  of  publication,  as  above. 

Clubs,  paying  a  year  in  advance,  will  be  supplied  as 
follows  :— 

Four  copies  for  ...  .  120  00 
Nine  •*  «  .  .  .  .  S40  00 
Twelve "       "        .        .        .        .   ISO  00 


Complete  sets,  in  fifteen  volumes,  to  the  end  of  1847, 
handsomely  hound,  and  packed  in  neat  boKS,  are  for  sale 
at  thirty  dollars. 

Any  volume  may  be  had  separately  at  two  dollars, 
boundf,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  in  numbers. 

Any  number  may  be  had  for  12}  cents ;  and  it  may 
be  worth  while  for  subscribers  or  purchasers  to  complete 
any  broken  volumes  they  may  have,  and  thus  greatly  en- 
their  value. 


Binding. — We  bind  the  work  in  a  uniform,  strong,  and 
good  stvle ;  and  where  customers  bring  their  numbers  in 
good  order,  can  generally  give  them  bound  volumes  in  ex- 
change without  any  delay.  The  price  of  the  binding  is 
60  cents  a  volume.  As  they  are  always  bound  to  one 
pattern,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  matching  the  future 
▼dumes. 


Agencies. — We  are  desirous  of  making  anaa| 
in  all  parts  of  North  America,  for  increasina  the 
tion  ol  this  work— and  for  doing  this  a  libem  l 
will  be  allowed  to  gentlemen  who  will  interest 


in  the  business.    And  we  will  riadlT  oonespoad  on  thfcr 
subject  with  any  agent  who  will  send  as  uooablMl  nA|b 


Pottage.— When  sent  with  the  corer  on,  the  LMin 
Age  consists  of  three  sheets,  and  is  rated  as  a  panpUo^ 
at  41  cents.  Bnt  when  sent  without  the  ooiar,  it  camm 
within  the  definition  of  a  newspaper  girea  la  tha  laVp 
and  cannot  legally  be  charsed  with  mora  tluia  aawiip^v 
postage,  ( li  cts. )    We  add  the  definition  aUndad  to  »- 

A  newspaper  is  "any  printed  publication,  ioMad  In 
numbers,  consisting  of  not  more  than  two  shaeta,  wad 
published  at  short,  stated  intervals  of  not  mora  thaa  mm 
month,  couTeyiug  intelligence  of  passing  i 


Monthly  parts.— ¥ot  such  as  prefer  it  in  thai  feim,  ihn 
Living  Affe  is  put  up  in  monthly  parts,  eontaining  few  at 
five  weekljr  numbers.  In  this  snaps  it  shows  to  gnal 
advantage  in  comparison  with  other  \ — *- ^'-' — "^ 


.  oontainiBgft 

each  part  double  the  matter  of  any  of  the  qnarfariliaB. 
But  we  recommend  the  weekly  numbers,  aa  Iraahar  wmk 
fuller  of  life.    Postage  on  tlie  monthly  parts  ia  i 

cents.   The  volumes  are  published  qoaiterly,  aacL 

containing  as  much  matter  as  a  qoaiterly  raviaw  ^twm  to 
eighteen  months. 


WABRivarTOW,  wr  Dio.,  IMi. 

Or  all  the  Periodical  Journals  deroted  to  literature  and  science  which  abound  in  Europe  and  in  thia  osaMqr.Mi 

.jas  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    V  '  '  i-^.  ....-- •..  .      -  ..  _  ..       _         c  _. 

Bnghso  language,  but  this  by  iu  immense  < 
the  utmost  expansion  of  the  present  age. 


has  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  useful.    It  contains  indeed  the  exposition  only  of  tlie  cnrreat  lilentnn  Jt  dis 

\  extent  and  comprehension  uclodes  a  portraitnn  of  the  faanan  aM  |i 


J.O. 


'iif-l'i  c-^  U«  i»i     II  iC 


Vcrf.  XX.  b  now  boontl,  and  Tcatly  ta  be  c%  1  for  ihii 

h     "       ""f^    •        \  ly  of  all  llm  voImnBs  bwiimi  i:  t  * 

limber  or  uamb^rs  iiect^**afy  lu  complete  valomefii  may  be 
otiice ;  ^- and  ll  19  viiry  mtidi  the  inlcrect  of  pcrisona  baviog  brokui  \uluij4t 
oompleie  thfrni. 

The  value  or  ihc  w<;rk  U  grcally  iticrciu»ed  by  btiidiiig  it     A  Jorge  maes 
nom'f  ^i;  iin  ehclvcs  or  In  clo^l^  is  so  dUBetitt  to  bt  ' 

I--  '  d; — while  the  danger  of  logs  or  dedlftiction  is  iim 

L  -^  not  a  work  of  leiiijiorary  iuten^nt  lut^dv;  bot  h;. 

prrmaneui  value. 

row  8AUi  AT  THia  opricR  — 
III  ArNT» — Price  25  cts. 

T»«  M      -,  I>ALi;iiTp.a,  l^y  Mary  Howitt|—^  els. 

Tbhiptation  a»0  Atonbment,  and  Nrxt  op  Kibij  by  Bdm.  Gore,- 

St.  Os  II  St.  Jamr9,— 38  cte* 


MASSAOHUSBTTS 

iQUARTERLY    REVIEW. 

This  Review  was  commenced  in  Deeember,  1847,  and  has  been  Uaued  qnciri^ 


1   , 

■ -ler  1 

ho  diredjon  of  THEODORE   PARKER,  OMurfefl 

'The  M 

:he  noUcG  and  di                                                                                  '^1 

'  'N,  una    .                                                          ifl 

denborg  n»  a  it                      v|^| 

|*E(icfi  No.  V 

^    Tn  >- 

1. 

at  the  priee                 a  ye&r,  ;            tiH 

■    1 

CUOLIDUK  &  WILEY,   Peauf^i            ■ 

U  Wktat  MtmC  Buijo.  Ma^^ 

THE    MASSACHUSETTS    TEACHER. 

Thb  Publication  is  isr^nod  monihlv.  unJrjp  ilit*  nitrtintiife  tmJ  tlifiTfitm  i»ri 

BSACUrSKTTS 


Cil  tu  Uiu  Wurk,  aiid  liielc  «4i 


(  vi.^i.,i^.«i.  u  WILiTT, 


AppUcauoti  Tor 


HANKS*  IMPROVED  AIR  HEATER, 

For  Warming  Public  and  PriTate  BuUdl0g«  of  oU  kind^* 


A^  lhf»  Fiocomotiw  Boiler  is,  in  ooonomioiil  and  effectivit  MTvicc,  when  cunrpanal  h  fiii  ulHcr  boi!«Ti« 
'^11       I  '  \ir  Heater,  whea  compared  with  otbor  bMloni  now  ao  {ttsuttrtlJ/  titied  by  ihd 


i 


^lattitn'^  rftoms.     l*haii  ibo  curriTii  of  heat  is  dirooUy  t^fnirmy  Ui  Um  oorfni  of  itir  (taisaing  iam 

lb*  ir 

O  use  of  this  ^cat  improToment  hftA  fairly  testetl  Ua  iserils^  vrd  pnoTod  iias  euperiodlf 

ottr  til  i     tiL^n  now  irjiisH, 

III  imii^i  U>  '.'.'.'     '  '      ...        ,.:;,,.:,  ,,.,., ,   .v^tJi 

a  ^ooblr  brick  w  ;  a 

i  '^^  alto 


■r  irorn  i^u<bhji»  oi   in*. 
oH'  inu»  tin  comities 


In  01 


3^ 


I'ltl,  cluBQ  the  {tamper,  and  tbe  beat  b» 
idiiai;  mciro  beat,  with  a  given  ^^uatitity  of  fuol,  than  any  oibcr  apparatus  now  in  uaa  fot 

'  e  c)fiaf<!d  of  oahca  and  soot,  althar  wlica  ia 

■:>:ir. 

M  *•  feeding  4oor;*Mb«B  k 
'>ib«, 

•  b«  had  anil  eoASroOdd, 


ururrij  ^xoujcaotHi  t<j  citiitr  ot  ujb  suu»cniot;re.  wiii  receive  -. 

1 


Ux\  Ui   lisUL 


' ,  Conn* 
.aJ,.  0oa(Q 


■%»%»»Ml^»^^%»%'>i%Vw'i)'lH^»%iW»^>^i%VV*^%Ni%»'»»%%'»"ii'l>|i'Ni1»%%^i^%i%. 


*' lMi*iiovr:i>  LocosfHTiVK  An  HuTtm  **  —  Thk  U  the  nnmt?  Enrrn  to  an  IniDrn^tJ  funiut'c    tiivniml  (r  L.  BL 


dre  agtats  iW  tlie  iaTeator^  aiul  deserves  the  attcaLirm  oi  ail  i^hn  ant  iiiiermlnf 
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Head  Quarters  for 

llaiiiiiioeliN  .'urTtt!^^ 

Kr;,.,     _      ,.  ,  „     ,., 
Kw\  i-rery  ortwlr  (or  >  i«galiiri:*><r(iit3rt»  Oottm 

CLOTHING. 


OAK    HALL! 

EVaaT  VABXBT7  OF  BOSTON. 

Travelling  and  CuiivenkMU  Articles,  32)  34,  36,  38  Ann  Street,] 

Combiiiiiig  Una  Imi^  coortsoent  ill  '^rOOHEBT    BtXXXiDI170| 

,The  Oat  and  In-Fitting  Line  ,,"";^«^''V  Vr'^****^*^ 

w  ANY  E.TAi.usa«E«T  Ncaflj  Oppositc  McnliaDU  Raw. 

^. — ^ g  nr  RiMHnnwR  a  r^_ 


